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GENERAL CONFERENCE 


“RESOLVED, That the Secretary 
of the General Conference be 
authorized to, edit the Journal 
of this Conference for publica- 
tion; that he be authorized to 
make such verbal changes in the 
phraseology of the Journal as 
may be necessary to correctness 
and uniformity, but not so as to 
change the meaning of any action 
of the General Conference; and 
that the published copy, properly 
certified by him, be the Official 
Journal of this Conference.” 
THE JouRNAL, May 1, 1928. 
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DELEGATES BY CONFERENCES 


Lists of Delegates and Reserve Delegates, Ministerial and Lay, 
elected to the Thirtieth Delegated General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, 1928. Arranged Alphabetically by 
Conferences, giving Post Office Addresses, Appointments or Oc- 
cupation and Chairman of the Delegation. 


N. B.—The Arabic numerals after the name of the Conference indicate 
the number of delegates. Following the numerals may be found the name 
of the Area to which the Conference belongs. 


N. B.—Names of Laymen are invariably printed in black face type, 
and the names of Ministers in Roman. The number placed before the 
name of a Delegate indicates the order of his election. Chairmanship 
indicated in parenthesis. 


N. B.—Familiar abbreviations are used, such as 


agt—Agent evan—Evangelist pres—President 
atty—Attorney f{—Farmer prin—Principal 
aud—Auditor fore—Foreman prof—Professor 
ban—Banker h. w.—Housewife pub. off—Public Official 
b. m.—Business Man. ins—Insurance publ—Publisher 
Bd—Board mer—Merchant r. e.-—Real Estate 
coll—College mfr—Manufacturer sec—Secretary 
cor—Corresponding mgr—Manager supt—Superintendent 
dir— Director miss— Missionary _ tea—Teacher 
d. s.—District Supt. p—Pastor tr. sls—Trav. Salesman 
ed—Hditor phy—Physician 
ALABAMA CONFERENCE. 2. (Chattanooga) 
Delegates :— 


Wallace A. Murphree (chairman), p., Route 4, Birmingham, Ala. 
Joseph C. Swann, phy., 1562 Bruister St., Mobile, Ala. 
Reserves.—James H. Lott, Conf. evan., Trade, Ala. Arthur D. Peck, 
aud., Box 346, Birmingham, Ala. 


ATLANTA. 4. (Atlanta) 
Delegates :— 
(1) James C. Arnold, ins., 191 Ashby St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
(2) Nervey J. Crolley, d, s., 112 McDonough Blvd. S., Atlanta, Ga. 
(1) Lorenzo H. King (chairman), ed., Southwestern Christian Advo- 
cate, 631 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. j 
(2) Alonzo M. Wilkins, dentist, 604 Broad St., Griffin, Ga. 
Reserves.—(1) Samuel Cunningham, r. e., 4542 Auburn Ave. N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. (1) Charles L. Johnson, p., 798 Martin St. S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. (2) Daniel H. Stanton, d.s., 47 Ashby St. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. (2) Wil- 
liam C. Strickland, tea., McDonough, Ga. 


BALTIMORE. 12. (Washington) 


Delegates :— : 
(4) Francis R. Bayley, d. s., 506 Evesham Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
(2) Harry W. Burgan, d. s., 2508 Maryland Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
(2) George W. Corner, Jr., mer., Wyman Park Apts., Baltimore, 
Md. 
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(3) 
(3) 
(6) 
(6) 


(1) 
(5) 


(5) 
(1) 


(4) 
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George W. Crabbe, supt. Maryland Anti-Saloon League, 1110 
American Building, Baltimore, Md. ; 
John R. Edwards, cor. sec. Board of Foreign Missions, 150 Fifth 

Ave., New York City. : 
Je shel Hand, d. s., 100 Maryland Ave. N. E., Washington, 
D 


Miss Florence Hooper, treas. Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, 10 South St., Baltimore, Md. . 

J. B. Joyce, phy., 602 W. University Parkway, Baltimore, Md. 

John C. Letts, pres. Trustees American University, 3200 Elli- 
cott St., Washington, D. C. 

James L. McLain, p., 812 20th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Edwin T. Mowbray (chairman), d. s., 27 E. North St., Hagers- 
town, Md. 

W. H. S. White, prof., Shepherdstown, W. Va 


Reserves.—(3) James H. Hyatt, exec. sec. Maryland Bible Society, 


9. East 


Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. (1) Benjamin W. Meeks, p., 309 


Woodlawn Rd., Baltimore, Md. (2) Oscar T. Olson, p., Mt. Vernon Place, 
Baltimore, Md. (3) Deets Pickett, research sec. Board of Temperance, 


REED: 
700 N. 


Route 1, Box 163, Arlington, Va. (2) George C. Shannon, phy., 
Fulton Ave., Baltimore, Md. (1) Paul H. Stewart, ins., 909-11 


Union Trust Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


BENGAL. 2. (Calcutta) 
Delegates :— 
Victor M. Ilahibaksh, Y. M. C. A., sec., 5 Russell St., Calcutta, 
India. 
Shot K. Mondol (chairman), d. s., 52 Tangra Road, Calcutta, India. 
Reserves.—Hrit K. Mondol, headmaster Collins Institute, 140 Dhar- 
otis St., Calcutta, India. Henry M. Swan, 2506 Isabella St., Evanston, 
Ill. : 


BLUE RIDGE-ATLANTIC. 2. (Chattanooga) 


Delegates :— 
Robert C. Kennedy, ban., Bessemer City, N. C 


\ 


es M. White (chairman), p., 1211 Arendell St., Morehead City, 


Reserves.—Abraham 8. Beaman, p., Winston-Salem, N. C. Russell 
F., Reynolds, ed., Tobaccoville, N. C. 


BOMBAY. 2. (Bombay) 
Delegates :— 
Albert A. Parker (chairman), principal India Methodist Theological 
College, 33 Rest Camp Road, Jubbulpore, C. P., India. 
G. Sundar Rao, lay pastor, Robinson Memorial Church, Byculla, 
Bombay, India. 
Reserves.—Isaac A. Harris, clerk, Robinson Memorial Bldg., Bom- 
bay, ew Ariel N. Warner, miss., 506 Cording Ave., Govans, Balti- 
more, 


BURMA. 2. (Bangalore) 
Delegates :— 


Benjamin M. Jones (chairman), miss., 256 Creek St., Rangoon, 
Burma, India. 


mariah Benjamin M. Jones, miss., 256 Creek St., Rangoon, Burma, 
ndia. 


Reserves.—Ray F. Spear, miss., Garrett Dormitory, Evanston, IIl. 
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CALIFORNIA. 12. (San Francisco) 


Delegates :— 
(3) ‘Don O. Colegrove, p., 1525 Waller St., San Francisco, Cal. 
(2) Edward P. Dennett, ed., California Christian Advocate, 3 City 
Hall Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
(2) Percy S. King, atty., Napa, Cal. 
(1) ay C. Knoles (chairman), pres. College of Pacific, Stockton, 
a. 


. (5) Leon L. Loofbourow, d. s., 1887 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
(5) John H. McCallum, b. m., 123 Liberty St., San Francisco, Cal. 
(4) Fred D. Parr, b. m., 136 Jordan Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
(3) Ivory G. Rodda, b. m., 1031 Second St., Sacramento, Cal. 
(6) Mrs. H. D. Rose, h. w., Sonora, Cal. 
(6) Walter J. Sherman, p., Whitcomb Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
(1) John Tunnicliffe, b. m., 1521 Cypress Ave., Burlingame, Cal. 
(4) John W. Winkley, p., 414 8th St., Marysville, Cal. 
Reserves.—(2) Frank K. Baker, d. s., 912 27th St., Sacramento, Cal. 
Howard M. Boys, Mgr. Methodist Book Concern, 5 City Hall Ave., San 
Francisco, Cal. (2) Percy F. Morris, b. m., 59 Domingo Ave., Berkeley, 
Cal. (1) William F. Morrish, ban., 945 Arlington Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
(3) Carl M. Warner, d. s., 3 City Hall Ave., San Francisco, Cal. (1) James 
H. N. Williams, d. s., Reno, Nev. 


CENTRAL ALABAMA. 4. (New Orleans) 
Delegates :— 
(1) Walter L. Brown, phy., 1200 1st St., Birmingham, Ala. 
(1) Edward M. Jones (chairman), Field Sec. Board of Pensions and 
Relief, 631 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 
(2) Lee W. Lynn, shipping clerk, 547 S. 6th St., Gadsden, Ala. 
(2) John W. Thomas, d. s., 412 N. 15th St., Birmingham, Ala. 
Reserves.—(1) Charles L. Dunn, p., 614 8th Ave. N., Birmingham, 
Ala. (2) William J. Echols, undertaker, 412 N. 15th St., Birmingham, 
Ala. (1) Mrs. Lovie M. Points, tea., 910 Christian St., Alexander City, 
Ala. (2) Sigismund C. Walker, prof. New Orleans Gilbert College, 5318 
St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 


CENTRAL CHINA. 2. (Shanghai) 


Delegates :— : 
Handel Lee (chairman), p., Kui Lan Methodist Church, Nanking, 
hin, 


China. 
Wen Teh Kiang, tea., Methodist Girls’ School, Nanking, China. 
Reserves.—Edward E. James, miss., 5 City Hall Ave., San Francisco, 
Ge eel C. T. Tung, prin., Wau Nau Academy, Ning-Kwoh-Fuh, 
An, China. : 


CENTRAL GERMAN. 6. (Detroit) 
Delegates :— ‘ 

(1) Charles E. Allinger, sec. treas., 149-163 Larned St., E. Detroit, 
Mich. 

(2) Fred J. Bauman, fore., 12010 Iowa Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

(3) William Brickner, d. s., 2217 E. 80th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

(1) August J. Bucher (chairman), ed. Christliche Apologete, 420 
Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

(3) Will J. Gelvin, tr. sls., Batesville, Ind. De. 

2) Frederick W. Mueller, Field Sec. Board Home Missions, 1701 
Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1 Withdrawn from the ministry. 
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Reserves.—(1) Fred J. Baumann, d. s., 4456 Vancouver Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. (3) Edward D. Edelmaier, p., 3016 24th St., Detroit, Mich. 
(2) Louis C. Fritsche, mgr.-publ. Methodist Book Concern, 420 Plum 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. (1) Gottlieb Golder, pub., 823 Heberton Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (3) George W. Lumm, sls. mgr. Standard Oil Co., 628 
Coney Ct., Toledo, Ohio. (2) Albert L. Marting, p., 967 Caledonia Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


CENTRAL GERMANY. 2. (Zurich) 
Delegates :— 
Otto Goricke, mfr., Radebeul bei Dresden, Kronprinzstrasse 23, 
Sachsen, Germany. 
Hermann EH. Zeuner (chairman), p., Gera i. Thur. Schillerstrasse 3, 
Germany. 
Reserves.—Emil Leuring, prof. Frankfort Theological Seminary, Ginn- 
heimer, Landstr. 180, Frankfort a. Main, Germany. Ernest Winkler, 
b. m., Weissenborn bei Zwickau, Sachsen, Germany. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS. 10. (Chicago) 


Delegates:— 
(1) Leonard E. Brewbaker, ban., Bushnell, Ill. 
(5) Joseph A. Chapman, p., 1814 5th Ave., Rock Island, Til. 
(2) William H. Craine, p., 191 8. Chicago Ave., Kankakee, III. : 
(5) John W. Fling, atty., Wyoming, Ill. 
(2) Achalis M. Legg, mfr., Pontiac, Il. 
(4) George M. Meeker, ban., Cropsy, III. 
(1) William E. Shaw (chairman), p., 704 Hamilton Blvd, Peoria, Ill. 
(8) George H. Thorpe, d. s., 1210 21st St., Rock Island, III. 
(3) Charles P. White, phy., Kewanee, IIl 
(4). David F. Wilson, p., Bushnell, Ill. 

Reserves.—(1) Sanford P. Archer, p., Normal, Ill. (1) John B. John- 
son, f., Carthage, Ill. (3) Frederick Mann, b. m., 912, S. Greenwood 
Ave., Kankakee, Ill. (2) Thomas E. Newland, d.s., 803 Bateman Ave., 
Gale Ill. (2) H. K. Walker, r. e., 310 Robinson Bldg:, Rock Island, 


CENTRAL MISSOURI. 4. (Covington) 


Delegates :— 
(1) Benjamin F. Abbott (chairman), p., 208 N. Leffingwell Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


(2) Mrs. Olive E. Grear, tea., 615 Baxter St., Neosho, Mo. 

(2) Charles S. Webster, d. s., 2109 Hope St., Hannibal, Mo. 

(1) Miss Arsania M. Williams, tea., 4818 San Francisco St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Reserves.—(2) Mrs. Missouri A. Ford, h. w., 1515 Tracy St., Kansas 
City, Mo. (2) Luther R. Grant, p., 706 Benton Ave., Springfield, Mo. 
(1) Edward L. McAllister, d. s., 213 W. Morgan St., Sedalia, Mo. (1) Willis 
G. Mosely, ins., 208 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK. 10. (Buffalo) 


Delegates :— 
2) Francis E. Baldwin, mfr., Elmira, N. Y. 
(1) George H. Haigh (chairman), pres. Conf. Pensions and Relief, 
265 Dale St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(3) Carl G. McConnell, p., 647 Penn Ave.; Elmira, N. Y. 
(4) Reuben L. Nye, coll. prof., 515 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
(1) Albert G. Odell, phy., Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
(2) William H. Powers, p., 208 E. Mill St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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(5) Curtis C. Roszell, d. s., 265 Primrose Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

(3) Jarvis L. Thorpe, phy., Clyde, N. Y. 

(5) M. Fay Van Dyke, f., Canton, Pa. 

(4) Harry E. Woolever, ed., National Methodist Press, 100 Mary- 
land Ave., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Reserves.—(3) John C. Ferguson, mfr., Elmira, N. Y. (2) J. Carlton 
Hurley, coll. instructor, Baldwinsville, N. Y. (2) Robert: C. Hebbleth- 
waite, p., Baldwinsville, N. Y. (1) George M. Perkins, p., Williamson, 
N. Y. (1) George E. Thorpe, pharmacist, Syracuse, N. Y. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA. 12.. (Washington) 


Delegates :— 
2) Charles V. Adams, ban., Montoursville, Pa. 
(5) Herbert T. Ames, atty., Williamsport, Pa. 
(5) Edgar R. Heckman, p., Clearfield, Pa. 
(2) Horace L. Jacobs, p., Bedford, Pa. 
(4) Sylvester A. Kuhn, R. R. agt., Hastings, Pa. 
(6) A. Lawrence Miller, p., Lewistown, Pa. 
(1) Ira P. Romberger, retired b. m., 2917 N. Front St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
(8) Michael B. Rich, mfr., Woolrich, Pa. 
(1) J. Edgar Skillington (chairman), p., 1213 13th St., Altoona, Pa. 
(4) Morris E. Swartz, d. s., Sunbury, Pa. 
(6) Wat Tyler, postal official, Shamokin, Pa. 
(8) Alvin S. Williams, p., 1225 8th Ave., Altoona, Pa. 
Reserves.—(3) J. Howard Ake, d. s., 1402 Walnut St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
(2) Sterling W. Dickson, atty., Berwick, Pa. (1) James W. Lowther, 
ban., Bellwood, Pa. (1) J. McKendree Reiley, d. s., 801 Lexington Ave., 
Altoona, Pa. (2) William E. Watkins, d. s., 811 Market St., Williams- 
port, Pa. (3) James S. Williams, accountant, Roaring Springs, Pa. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 2. (Calcutta) 
Delegates :-— 
Miss Shorogu Bose, tea., Hawabagh, Jubbulpore, C. P., India. 
Carl F. H. Guse (chairman), miss., 130 Civil Lines, Jubbulpore, C. P., 
India. 
Reserves.—Sampson Ariel, p., Jagdalpur, Boston State, C. P., India. 
Frank A. Felt, miss., M. E. Mission, Jubbulpore, C. P., India. 


CENTRAL SWEDISH. 2. (Chicago) 
Delegates :— 
Carl A. Carlson, ban., 2729 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Ill. 
Carl G. Wallenius (chairman), pres. Wesley Academy and Seminary, 
2408 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill. ° : 
Reserves.—J. Edward Anderson, b. m., 87 N. Harrison St., Batavia, 
Ill., Eric P. Swan, d. s., 2506 Isabella St., Evanston, Il. 


CENTRAL TENNESSEE. 2. (Chattanooga) 
Delegates :-— 
Charles G. Dillard, undertaker, Lafayette, Tenn. 
Harry L. Upperman (chairman), pres. Baxter Seminary, Baxter, Tenn. 
Reserves.—G. W. Florence, p., Lexington, Tenn. Alvin P. Hayes, 
Sparta, Tenn. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA. 2. (Peking) 
Delegates :— f 
Sao Dsi Liu, tea., Chengtu, West China. : 
Bo Chen Tang (chairman), p., Chengtu, West China. 
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Reserves.—Joseph Beech, miss., 129 Oak Hill Ave., Delaware, Ohio. 


Miss Eva Rwan, student, 801 S. Wright St., Champaign, Il. ¥ 
CHICAGO NORTHWEST. 4. (Chicago) 
Delegates :-— 


(1) Herman R. Boese, atty., 1139 50th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(1) Adam J. Loeppert, d. s., 913 Belden Ave., Chicago, Ill. (chair- 


man). 
(2) Frederick H. Thiel, p., 2022 Prairie St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(2) Charles E. Waterman, ban., Route 1, South Holland, IIl. 
Reserves.—(1) Gustav Gelhaus, f., Rockford, Iowa. (1) J. J. Hoff- 
man, p., 6409 Sangamon St., Chicago, Ill. (2) Samuel H. Melcher, P. O. 
employee, 904 Blunt St., Charles City, Iowa. (2) Frederick W. Schneider, 
prof., 1504 Morningside Ave., Sioux City, Iowa. 


CHILE. 2. (Buenos Aires) 
Delegates :— 
Hee cari (chairman), p., First Church, Casilla 5569, Santiago, 
e, S.A. 
Pedro R. Zottele, national sec. Board of Education M. E. C. in 
Chile, Casilla 133-D, Santiago de Chile, S. A. 
Reserves.—Corwin F. Hartzell, miss., 5827 Maryland Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. Ismael Lopez, assistant p., El Vergel, Angol, Chile, S. A. 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA. 2. (Peking) 
Delegates:— 
Din S. Lien, tea., Chungking, China. 
Fah S. Yang (chairman), d. s., Chungking, China. 
Reserves.—William R. North, miss., 301 E. Bishop St., Bellefonte, 
Pa. Jacob F. Peat, miss., 1272 E. 125th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


COLORADO. 10. (Denver) 


Delegates:— 
(2) Orrin W. Auman, treas. World Service Com., 740 Rush St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


(5) Charles O. Beckman, p., Boulder, Colo. 

(5) George H. Bradfield, atty., Greeley, Colo. 

(4) Elmer G. Cutshall, pres. [iff School Theology, Denver, Colo. 
(1) Loren M. Edwards (chairman), p., 1820 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
(2) Irving F. Keeping, b. m., Pueblo, Colo. 

(3) Frank McDonough, Sr., judge Dist. Ct., Denver, Colo. 

(4) Egbert B. Simmons, Y. M. C. A. sec., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
(1) Robert B. Spencer, ed., Ft. Morgan, Colo. 

(3) Charles O. Thibodeau, p., Greeley, Colo. 

Reserves.—(2) Walter D. Cole, d. s., 317 Trinity Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
(2) A. J. Dickson, b. m., Glenwood Springs, Colo. (8) Ray S. Dum, p., 
63 S. 9th East St., Salt Lake City, Utah. (1) Henry G. Goodsell, d. s., 
317 Trinity Bldg., Denver, Colo. (1) William L. Hartman, atty., 
Pueblo, Colo. (3) Clinton G. Hickey, phy., Denver, Colo. 


COLUMBIA RIVER. 6. (Portland) 

Delegates :— 
(2) A. A. Callender, d. s., 204 Vraydenburg Apts., Wenatchee, Wash. 
(3) Charles M. Holtzinger, b. m., Yakima, Wash. 
(2) Grant E. Hunt, ins., Spokane, Wash. 
(3) Thomas W. Jeffrey, p., 444 23rd St., Spokane, Wash. 
(1) Charles E. Miller (chairman), d. s., Moscow, Idaho. 
(1) Ferman L. Pickett, tea., Pullman, Wash. 

Reserves.—(3) Charles T. Borg, atty., Pateros, Wash. (2) Ira R. 
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Boyd, dentist, Moscow, Idaho. (1) Charles L. Chamberlin, atty., 
Colfax, Wash. (2) Fred N. Morton, p., Kennewick, Wash. (1) Harrold 
O. Perry, p., Wenatchee, Wash. 


DAKOTA. 8. (St. Paul) 
Delegates :— 

(1Y Dess C. Cox, h. w., Rapid City, S. Dak. 

(4) A. Clay Darling, atty., Groton, S. Dak. 

(2) William E. Hartung, p., Deadwood, 8S. Dak. 

(4) Emerson E. Hunt, d.s., Mitchell, S. Dak. 

(2) David F. Jones, druggist, Watertown, S. Dak. 

(1) Edward D. Kohlstedt (chairman), cor. sec. Board of Home 
Lea: and Church Extension, 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, 

a. 

(3) Lauritz Miller, atty., Mitchell, S. Dak. 

(3) Roy G. Minkler, p., Parker, S. Dak. 

Reserves.—(1) John P. Jenkins, d. s., Sioux Falls, S. Dak. (1) Ulysses 
G. Johnson, r. e., Redfield, S. Dak. (2) Roscoe Knodell, atty., Winner, 
S. Dak. (3) Charles A. Laurson, b. m., Howard, S. Dak. (3) William 
e Shepherd, p., Redfield, S. Dak. (2) Charles E. Wilcox, p., Wagner, 

. Dak. 


DELAWARE. 8. (Philadelphia) 


Delegates :— 
4) Frederick H. Butler, sec. Colored Work Epworth League, 740 
Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 
(2) Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor, h. w., 31 Webster Pl., Orange, N. J. 
(3) Miss Olive A. Hall, clerk, 735 S. 22nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1) raat H. Hargis (chairman), p., 2249 Oxford St., Philadelphia, 


a. 

(4) William W. M. Henry, phy., Dover, Del. 

(3) Thomas H. Kiah, prin., Princess Anne, Md. 

(2) Charles A. Tindley, p., 1509 Christian St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(1) Herbert S. Wilson, supervisor Colored Schools of Kent County, 
Md., Chestertown, Md. 

Reserves.—(1) John W. Jefferson, d. s., 418 E. Dover St., Easton, Md. 
(2) Frederick S. Jewett, oyster packer, St. Michaels, Md. (2) Joseph 
E. A. Johns, d. s., 607 Poplar Hill Ave., Salisbury, Md. (8) Horatio W. 
Jones, U. 8. Dept. of Commerce, Princess Anne, Md. (1) Samuel J. 
Pinkett, prof., Princess Anne, Md. (3) W. C. Thompson, d.-s., 5837 
Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


DENMARK. 2. (Copenhagen) 
Delegates :— 
e Herman Saermark (chairman), p., Kalundborg, Denmark. 
Crilles H. Yensen, f., Vindingegaard, Roskilde, Denmark. 
Reserves.—A. A. Rogert, d. s., Aarhus, Denmark. Carl C. Thaarup, 
mer., Frederikshavn, Denmark. 


DES MOINES. 10. (Omaha) 
Delegates:— : 
(5) Frank G. Bean, d. s., Clarinda, Iowa. 
(3) Levi P. Goodwin, p., Shenandoah, Iowa. 
(2) John L. Hillman, pres. Simpson College, Indianola, Towa. 
(4) Walter Hutton, sec. Iowa State S. 8. Assn., Des Moines, Iowa. 
(3) Ermal L. MacMichael, implement dealer, Shenandoah, Iowa. 
(2) Mark B. Nelson, ban., Atlantic, Iowa. 
(5) Aaron V. Proudfoot, atty., Indianola, Iowa. 
(1) Raymond M. Shipman (chairman), p., Ames, Iowa. 
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4) Frederick W. Simpson, p., 1653 EB. Grand Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 
8 E. W. Weeks, atty., Guthrie Center, Iowa. 

Reserves.—(1) J. H. Darling, dentist, Ogden, Iowa. (3) Mearl A. 
Gable, d. s., 512 Benton St., Council Bluffs, Iowa. (3) Horace M. Havner, 
atty., Des Moines, Iowa. (2) Orville F. Howard, f., Shenandoah, Iowa. 
(1) David J. Shenton, p., Clarinda, Ia. (2) Fred N. Willis, d. s., 204 S. 
Marshall St., Boone, lowa. 


DETROIT. 18. (Detroit) 
Delegates :— : : 2 
(1) *Lewis B. Alger, mfr., 1602 Edison Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
(5) Junius E. Beal, Regent of University of Michigan, P. O. Box 6, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(2) George Elliott (chairman), ed. Methodist Review, 150 5th Ave., 
New York City. 
6) Sidney D. Eva, p., 88 Lodewyck Ave., Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
te) Howard A. Field, d. s., 34 Elizabeth St. E., Detroit, Mich. 
(4) Walter R. Fruit, p., Court St., Flint, Mich. 
(7) John E. Martin, d.s., 610 Thompson Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
(8) Eugene M. Moore, p., 1123 Edgewood Drive, Royal Oak, Mich. 
(8) Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, nat. pres. W. F. M. S., 657 Virginia 
Park, Detroit, Mich. 
(8) George W. Olmstead, p., Flint, Mich. 
(6) Stewart M. Powrie, mer., 303 N. Wenona Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
(1) Merton S. Rice, p., 59 Alger Ave., Detroit, Mich. : 
(7) Albert E. Sharpe, atty., Adams Bldg., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
(4) Delmar D. Spellman, photographer, .4838 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 
@ Arthur J. Stock, ins., 2202 1st Nat’] Bank Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Judson L. Transue, r. e. and ins., 302 W. Court St., Flint, Mich. 
(8) Adelbert T. Tweedie, photographer, P. O. Box 214, Crosswell, 


Mich. 
(9) William M. Ward, p., St. Clair, Mich. 

Reserves.—(2) !Russell H. Bready, p., 114 W. 9th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(2) Arthur P. Eva, mgr. Gas Co., Calumet, Mich. (8) Isaiah S. Morris, 
phy., 1101 David Whitney Bldg., Detroit, Mich. (1) Harvey G. Pearce, 
d. s., 625 Newall St., Flint, Mich. (1) Frank J. Rutherford, r. e., 619 
Clifford St., Flint, Mich. (8) Peter F. Stair, p., Monroe, Mich. 


EAST GERMAN. 2. (New York) 
Delegates :— 
Charles F. Houck, b. m., 216 E St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Herman A. Maser (chairman), p., 113 Park Pl., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Reserves.—Gustav Bobilin, p., 1513 E. North Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Charles M. Wendels, sls., 3523 Newkirk Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EAST TENNESSEE. 2. (Chattanooga) 
Delegates :— 
Mrs. E. H. Forrest, h. w., 427 Scott St., Bristol, Va. 
Judson S. Hill (chairman), pres. Morristown Normal and Industrial 
College, Morristown, Tenn. 


Reserves.—Anderson Davis, d. s., Bristol, Tenn. Mrs. Hattie Sink- 
ford, h. w., Bluefield, W. Va. 


EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA. 2. (Buenos Aires) 
Delegates :— 
Fred Aden, educator, Rivadavia 6100, Buenos Aires, Argentina, S. A. 


1 Transferred to another Conference. 
*Deceased. 
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Albert W. Tallon (chairman), p., Ensenada 82, Velez Sarsfield, Buenos 


i Aires, Argentina, S. A. 
eserves.—H. P. Coates, mer., Montevideo, Uruguay, 8S. A. George 
a ears d. s., Lavalle 341 (Escritorio 226), Buenos Aires, Argentine, 


EASTERN SWEDISH. 2. (New York) 
Delegates :— 
Oscar W. Hijerpe, heating and plumbing, 263 Whiting Lane, West 
Hartford, Conn. 
Oscar K. Sundberg (chairman), p., 3701 Foster Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Reserves.—Adolph Carlson, tailor, 113 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
C. A. R. Liljewall, p., 594 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


ERIE. 10. (Pittsburgh) 


Delegates:— 

(4) A. Lincoln Bell, ins., Ridgway, Pa. 

(2) William A. Elliott, prof. Allegheny College, 583 Highland Ave., 
Meadville, Pa. : 

(1) Roy F. Howe (chairman), d. s., 220 S. Highland Ave., Dubois, Pa. 

(5) Samuel W. McDowell, phy., Pittsville, Pa. 

(5) Robert J. Montgomery, p., Sheffield, Pa. 

(4) William P. Murray, d. s., 7241 N. Main St., Meadville, Pa. 

(2) John E. Roberts, p., Dunkirk, N. Y. 

(8) Alfred B. Smith, p., Greenville, Pa. 

(1) Edgar T. Welch, mfr., Westfield, N. Y. 

(8) William A. Womer, phy., New Castle, Pa. 

Reserves.—(1) James A. Beebe, pres. Allegheny Coll., Meadville, Pa. 
(1) Herbert G. Eaton, oil refiner, Warren, Pa. (2) Blaine H. Gifford, 
ins., 314 E. 25th St., Erie, Pa. (2) *Benjamin A. Ginader, d. s., 229 E. 
- 30th St., Erie, Pa. 


FINLAND. 2. (Copenhagen) 


Delegates: 
Yrjo H. Hyvari, mgr. State Printing Office, Lant, Viertotie 27, 
Helsinki, Suomi, Finland. 
Toivo Rajalinna (chairman), d. s., Tampere, Rongank, 5, Finland. 
Reserves.—Jonas W. Haggman, prof., Helsinki, Brando, Finland. Ida 
Makkonen, evan., Puanyuorenkatu, 2 Helsinki, Suomi, Finland. 





FLORIDA. 2. (Atlanta) 
Delegates :— : 
Henry W. Bartley (chairman), d. s., 1106 W. 8th St., Jacksonville, 
Fila. 
Walter W. Sullivan, ins., N. Main St., Gainesville, Fla. 
Reserves.—David A. Reiley, expressman, 1002 W. Price St., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. T. H. B. Walker, p., 621 W. State St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


FOOCHOW. 4. (Foochow) 

Delegates:— : 
(1) S. K. Hsu, b. m., Foochow, China. __ 
(2) Eu-Guong Uong, tea., Foochow, China. 
(1) Ralph A. Ward (chairman), exec. sec. Area Bd. of Educa., Foo- 

chow, China. } 

(2) Philip 8. S. Yu, prof., Foochow, China ; 

Reserves.—(2) Dieu Kong Gong, Bureau of Public Works, Foochow, 


* Deceased. 
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China. (2) John Gowdy, miss., Foochow, China. (1) Miss Cie Lang 
Ngu, tea., Foochow, China. (1) Gang-huo Uong, d. s., Foochow, China. 


GENESEE. 12. (Buffalo) 
Delegates:— 

(1) Ray Allen (chairman), p., 63 E. Main St., Hornell, N. Y. 
(2) Alton M. Blake, retired b. m., Naples, N. Y. 
(3) Samuel J. Clarkson, p., 590 Averill Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
(3) O. C. Curtis, mer., LeRoy, N. Y. 
(2) Ralph S. Cushman, p., 319 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
(4) Glen W. Leighbody, r. e., 84 Highgate Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(5) J. Harrison Olmstead, p., 1901 16th St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
(5) Louis M. Potter, mfr., Hamburg, N. Y. 
(1) John B. M. Stephens, judge, Rochester, N. Y. 
(6) John H. Stoody, p., 403 Potomac Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(4) Howard M. Wilson, p., 6 W. Court St., Warsaw, N. Y. 
(6) William E. Winger, mfr., Warsaw, N. Y. 

Reserves.—(1) Delano D. Cottrell, retired b. m., North Cohocton, 
N. Y. (1) Charles E. Guthrie, d. s., 62 Lancaster Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(3) George S. G. Hares, p., 169 E. Second St., Hornell, N. Y. (2) J. L. 
Hineman, Supt. of Schools, Bradford, Pa. (2) John F. Leffler, d. s., 
126 N. Barry St., Olean, N. Y. (8) W. A. Notman, retired b. m., 33 
Colonial Circle, Buffalo, N. Y. 


GEORGIA. 2. (Atlanta) 


Delegates:— ; 
Edmund J. Hammond (chairman), d. s., 453 Jackson St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Clarence A. Titus, sls. mgr., 222 Melrose Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
Reserves.—Leroy A. Griggs, p., 185 Myrtle St., Atlanta, Ga. Wil- 
liam H. Patton, pres. Epworth Seminary, Epworth, Ga. 


GUJARAT. 2. (Bombay) 


Delegates:— 
Royal D. Bisbee (chairman), d. s., Baroda Residency, India. 
Dungarshi J. Makwana, tea., Methodist Episcopal Mission, Baroda 
Residency, India. 
Reserves.—Laura A. Heist, miss., 1432 Putnam Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Virji Khojabhai, p., Baroda Residency, India. 


HINGHWA. 4. (Foochow) 
Delegates:— 
(2) D. L. Chua, tea., Hinghwa, Fukien, China. 
(1) George W. Hollister (chairman), tea., 163 N. Sandusky St., 
Delaware, Ohio. 
(1) G. B. Lau, tea., Hinghwa, Fukien, China. 
(2) Tien H. Lin, agt. American Bible Society, Shanghai, China. 
Reserves.—(2) S. H. Au, Mission Press, Hinghwa, Fukien, China. 
(1) Mrs. George W. Hollister, miss., Hinghwa, Fukien, China. (1) H. L. 
Sang, p., Ng Sauh, Hinghwa, Fukien, China. (2) U. C. Ua, d.s., Hankong, 
Fukien, China. 


HOLSTON. 6. (Chattanooga) 
Delegates :— 
(2) Henry C. Black, ban., Johnson City, Tenn. 


(8) Delo A. Brown, pres. University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
enn. 


(3) Alex. D. Harkness, b. m., Jellico, Tenn 
(1) Mrs. John A. Patten, h. w., Chattanooga, Tenn, 
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(2) Jacob F. Reed, d. s., Bristol, Tenn. 
(1) Oliver R. Tarwater (chairman), p., Johnson City, Tenn. 
Reserves.—(3) R. H. Burkhart, tea., Johnson City, Tenn. (2) John 
S. Fletcher, atty., Chattanooga, Tenn. (1) Andy M. Hill, r. e., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. (1) James M. Melear, ed. Western Christian Advocate, 
Southern Edition, Athens, Tenn. (2) Richard M. Millard, p., First Church, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


HYDERABAD. 2. (Bangalore) 
Delegates :— 
Marcellus D. Ross (chairman), miss., Vikarabad, Deccan, India. 
Miss Elizabeth J. Wells, miss., Stanley Girls School, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, India. 
Reserves.—Mrs. Marcellus D. Ross, miss., 150 5th Ave., New York 
City. Charles E. Parker, miss., Delaware, Ohio. 


ILLINOIS. 16. (Chicago) 
Delegates :— 
(4) James C. Baker, p., 1209 W. Green St., Urbana, III. 
(1) Ira B. Blackstock, f. mgr., 1016 S. 6th St., Springfield, Ill. 
(2) William J. Davidson, pres. Illinois Wesleyan Univ., Bloomington, 


(83) Thomas N. Ewing, p., 418 Franklin St., Danville, Ill 

(7) Charles W. Groves, tea., Champaign, IIl. 

(5) Thomas V. Hopper, mer., Jacksonville, Ill. 

(1) Herbert A. Keck (chairman), p. 407 W. Hill St., Champaign, III. 

(8) Harry W. McPherson, p., 704 S. 5th St., Springfield, Ill. 

(6) Isaac E. Merritt, ban., Hoopeston, III. 

(8) De Lafayette Musselman, pres. Business Coll., Quincy, IIl. 

(5) Edwin G. Sandmeyer, d. s., 1531 S. 3rd St., Charleston, Ill. 

(2) Hershel R. Snavely, judge, Marshall, IIl. 

(6) Edwin L. Tobie, d. s., 703 W. California St., Urbana, Il. 

(7) Arthur M. Wells, d.s., 1714 N. Main St., Decatur, Ill. 

(3) Me. Erne F. Wells, sec., W. F. M.5., Illinois Conf., Pitts- 
eld, Ill. 

(4) Henry S. Wiley, lumberman, Buffalo, Il. 

_Reserves.—(1) Archibald K. Byrns, p., Jacksonville, Tl. (1) Alji R. 
Crook, curator State Museum, Centennial Bldg., Springfield, Ill. (2) Cliff 
Guild, tea., Illinois Wesleyan Univ., Bloomington, Ill. (2) Freeman A. 
Havighurst, d. s., Bloomington, Ill. (8) Thomas J. Prentice, mer., 
Decatur, Ill. 


INDIANA. 14. (Indianapolis) 


Delegates :— 
(4) Mrs. Hattie L. Asbury, Ind. Conf. Sec. W. F. M. S., 1824 
Ashland Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 2 
(5) William S. Bovard, sec. Bd. of Education, 740 Rush St., Chicago, 
Tl 


(2) William B. Farmer, ex. sec. Pr. Aid Soc’y, 626 People’s Bank 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 

(1) Orien W. Fifer (chairman), d. s., 307 Hume-Mansur Bldg., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

(3) Fred A. Heuring, judge, Rockport, Ind. 2 

(6) John W. McFall, p., 2157 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

(7) Charles McGraw, f., Connersville, Ind. 

(6) Joseph W. Morrow, postmaster, Charlestown, Ind. 

(7) John E. Murr, d.s., 1 Rasmussen Court, New Albany, Ind. < 

(2) Dwight S. Ritter, sec.-treas., Grassyfork Fisheries, 1200 People’s 
Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


. 
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(1) Thomas J. Sare, atty., 719 7th St., Bloomington, Ind. 
(3) John T. Scull, d. s., 504 N. Morgan St., Rushville, Ind. 
(5) Raymond R. Tash, r. e. and ins., Salem; Ind. 
(4) John M. Walker, p., 908 Blackford St., Evansville, Ind. 
Reserves.—(1) Jacob V. Baker, phy., Edinburg, Ind. (2) Alfred E. 
Craig, p., 510 Upper Second St., Evansville, Ind. (1) Clarence E. Flynn, 
.. Bloomington, Ind. (3) T. Morton McDonald, atty., 414 N. Spruce 
BY Princeton, Ind. (8) George H. Murphy, d. s., 206 B Washington 
Ave., Evansville, Ind. (2) William O’Brien, ban., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


INDUS RIVER. 2. (Bombay) 
Delegates :— . ser 
James W. N. Cumming, retired extra asst. Commissioner of Balu- 
chistan, Lytton Road, Quetta, Baluchistan, India. 
Clyde B. Stuntz (chairman), miss., 7 Warris Road, Lahore, Punjab, 
India. 
Reserves.—Daniel L. Mall, inspector of cooperative banks, Batala, 
Punjab, India. Earle M. Rugg, miss., 1 Empress Road, Lahore, Punjab, 
India. 


INTER-MOUNTAIN. 4. (Helena) 


Delegates :— 
(1) Harry 8S. Hamilton (chairman), d. s., 1521.N. 5th, Boise, Idaho. 
(2) John W. Peter, atty., Pocatello, Idaho. 
(1) Hans J. Roan, ins., Boise, Idaho. 
(2) Charles W. Tenney, pres. Gooding Coll., Gooding, Idaho. 
Reserves.—(1) W. O. Cotton, ins., Idaho Falls, Idaho. (2) Charles 
E. Helman, p., Buhl, Idaho. (1) Edgar L. White, d. s., 1521 N. 5th St., 
Twin Falls, Idaho. (2) Mrs. W. A. Winters, h. w., Cascade, Idaho. 


IOWA. 6. (Omaha) 
Delegates :— 
(1) George Blagg (chairman), p., Box 186, Grinnell, Iowa. 
(2) Wilbur R. Keesey, d. s., 209 W. 4th St., Ottumwa, Iowa. 
(2) iL beedore H. Maytag, mfr., 521 South C Ave., West, Newton, 
owa. 
(3) William H. Spence, p., 521 N. 6th St., Burlington, Iowa. 
(1) Dean Taylor, postmaster, 105 W. Grimes St., Fairfield, Iowa. 
(3) Addison J. Wood, f., R. R. 2, Muscatine, Iowa. 
Reserves.—(2) Elza E. Phelps, ban., Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. (1) Edward 
J. Shook, p., Sigourney, Iowa. (2) Ulysses S. Smith, p., Fairfield, Iowa. 
(1) George E. Wahl, mfr. supt., 110 N. Woodlawn Ave., Burlington, Iowa. 


ITALY. 2. (Paris) 
Delegates:— 
Felice Cacciapuoti, atty. and consul, Via Servi 2, Florence, Italy. 
Carlo M. Ferreri (chairman), d. s., Via Fierenze, 88, Rome, Italy. 
Reserves.—Pietro Beltrami, b. m., Via S. Maria, 25, Pisa, Italy. 
Umberto E. Postpischl, p., Via Giacomo Venetian, 3, Bologna, Italy. 


KANSAS. 16. (Kansas City) 
Delegates:— 
(1) Gene E. Allison (chairman), p., 1211 Houston St., Manhattan, 
an. 
(7) Ira M. Benham, p., Junction City, Kan. 
(1) Thomas O. Cunningham, mfr., 623 Benton Blvd., Kansas 


City, Mo. 
(6) Jonas E. Eckdall, mer., 727 Rural St., Emporia, Kan. 
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(8) James C. Funnell, probate judge, Clay Center, Kan. 
(5) Harry A. Gordon, d.s., 1811 W. 50th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Christopher L. Hovgard, p., Emporia, Kan. - 
(2) Wiley A. Keve, p., Leavenworth, Kan. 
Mrs. James L. McCoy, h. w., 440 Elm St., Coffeyville, Kan. 
(4). John R. McFadden, p., 500 Topeka Ave., Topeka, Kan. 

(4) John Marshall, Justice Supreme Court, Topeka, Kan. 

(3) Frank Neff, p., 647 Oakland Blvd., Kansas City, Kan. ~ 

(3) Ralph R. Price, prof. State Ag. Coll., Manhattan, Kan. 

(5) Frank H. Roberts, ed., Oskaloosa, Kan. 

(7) J. Luther Taylor, investments, Pittsburg, Kan. 

(8) Gordon B. Thompson, p., 1124 Garfield Ave., Topeka, Kan. 

Reserves.—(1) Wallace B. Fleming, pres. Baker University, Baldwin, 

Kan. (8) John C. Gaede, mer., Fredonia, Kan. (3) Benjamin F. Gaither, 
d. s., 324 W. Wahl St., Fort Scott, Kan. (1) O. Grant Markham, Publ. 
Agt. Methodist Book Concern, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. (2).Clyde W. 


Odom, d. s., 1421 Polk St., Topeka, Kan. (2) William G. Tulloss, ban., 
Rantoul, Kan. 


KENTUCKY. 4. (Cincinnati) 
Delegates :— 
(1) Alvis S. Bennett, end. sec. Union-Coll., Barbourville, Ky. 
(1) Edward P. Hall (chairman), p., 201 Mound St., Harlan, Ky. 
(2) Emery R. Overley, d. s., 1801 Hilton Ave:, Ashland, Ky. 
(2) J. Harry Richardson, mailcarrier, Maysville, Ky. 
Reserves.—(2) James D. Black, atty., Barbourville, Ky. (1) John 
L. Fort, p., 537 S. 3rd St., Louisville, Ky. (1) Mrs. Colletta A. Godbey, 
h. w., 722 W. Maxwell St., Lexington, Ky. (2) John O. Gross, d. 8,, 233 
Sycamore St., Barbourville, Ky. 


KIANGSI. 2. (Shanghai) 
Delegates :— ’ 
Ren-yen Lo (chairman), ed. Chinese Christian Advocate, 23 Yuen 
Ming Yuen, Shanghai, China. 3 : 
Miriam L. Nieh, prin. Baldwin School for Girls, Nanchang, Kiangsi, 
China. 
Reserves.—Beatrice D. Lee, prin. Knowles Bible Training School, 
Kiukiang, Kiangsi, China. Shan-chih Wang, d. s., Nanchang, Kiangsi, 
China. 


KOREA. 4. (Seoul) 


Delegates:— 
(1) Hugh H. Cynn, natl. sec. Y. M. C. A., Seoul, Korea. 
(2) Helen Kim, dean Ewha Coll., Seoul, Korea. 
(1) John Z. Moore, d.s., Pyeng Yang, Korea. _ ; 
(2) Syun Ok Pyun (chairman), prof. Theological Seminary, Seoul, 
orea. 

Reserves.—(2) Pyung Ok Cho, prof. Chosen Christian Coll., Seoul, 
Korea. (2) Syuk Kui Dong, p., Seoul, Korea. (1) Tuk Su Kim, prin. 
Kwang, Sung Higher Common School, Pyeng Yang, Korea. (1) W. Arthur 
Noble, d. s., 150 5th Ave., New York City. 


LEXINGTON. 6. (Covington) 


Delegates :— 
(3) Dennis A. Bethea, phy., 530 Kenwood Ave.,; Hammond, Ind. 
(1) Mark H. Gassaway, educator, 2317 BE. 85th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(1) Stanley E. Grannum (chairman), p., 2334 E. 85th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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(3) Nicodemus D. Shamborguer, p., 4388 S. 6th St., Louisville, Ky. 

(2) Samuel H. Sweeney, d. s., 3055 Mathers St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

(2) John A. Washington, employee Methodist Book Concern, 740 
Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

Reserves.—(3) Mrs. F. H. Bunton, h. w., 3829 Giles Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. (2) Harry M. Carroll, p., 4343 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. (2) Mrs. 
Zora Bloomer Clarke, evan. singer, 1016 High St., Shelbyville, Ky. 
(1) Mrs. C. D. C. Mebane, social worker, 134 W. 8th St., Paris, Ky. 
(1) Robert E. Skelton, p., 208 N. Upper St., Lexington, Ky. (2) Elam A. 
White, p., 2026 Boulevard Pl., Indianapolis, Ind. 


LIBERIA. 2. (Covington) 
Delegates :— 
Regland V. Richards, p., Monrovia, Liberia, Africa. 
William V. S. Tubman, senator, Cape Palmas, Liberia, Africa. 
Reserves.—Maria A. King, pres. L. A. Society, Edina, G. Bassa, 
Liberia, Africa. Louis W. Wah, prin., Sinoe, Liberia, Africa. 


LINCOLN. 2. (Covington) 
Delegates :— 
John H. Ellis (chairman), d. s., 823 E. 3rd St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Isaac W. Young, phy., 309 Lindsey St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Reserves.— David G. Franklin, d. s., 1415 N. 9th St., Kansas City, 
Kan. Lawrence H. Lightner, ins., 2534 Marion St., Denver, Colo. 


LITTLE ROCK. 4. (Covington) 

Delegates :— 

(1) Lee M. McCoy (chairman), pres. Rust. Coll., Holly Springs, Miss. 

(2) Mrs. Hilda M. Nasmyth, supt. Adeline Smith Home, 1101 
Izard St., Little Rock, Ark. 

(2) Benjamin F. Neal, p., Box 62, Fort Smith, Ark. 

(1) George C. Taylor, pres. Philander Smith Coll., 922 W. 11th St., 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Reserves.—(1) John C. Brower, p., 1118 State St., Little Rock, Ark. 
(1) Victoria E. Gates, tea., Wheatley, Ark. (2) Ananias N. Neeley, f., 
Sb ae rete 2 Ark. (2) William S. Sherrill, d. s., 4123 W. 17th St., Little 

ock, Ark. 


LOUISIANA. 6. (New Orleans) 


Delegates :— 
(3) Walter S. Chinn, p., 1923 Marengo St., New Orleans, La. 
(2) Hubbard Daniels, d. s., 2415 Magnolia St., New Orleans, La. 
(3) Matthew S. Davage, pres. Clark University, South Atlanta, Ga. 
(2) Abraham L. Fleet, mer., 1120 McCalop St., Baton Rouge, La. 
(1) fala 8. Stanley (chairman), p., 4129 Willow St., New Orleans, 
a ; 


(1) Thaddeus Taylor, phy., 719 Lyons St., New Orleans, La. 
Reserves.—(3) Wade H. Hampton, Jr., d. s., Opelousas, La. (2) Wil- 
liam H. Jones, p., 549 St. Peter St., New Iberia, La. (1) James R. Pat- 
terson, mer., Monroe, La. (2) Joseph A. Reddix, ed., Plaquemine, La. 
(1) Joseph E. Rolax, p., Lake Charles, La. 


LUCKNOW. 2. (Calcutta) 
Delegates :— 
Jashwant R. Chitambar (chairman), pres. Lucknow Christian Coll., 
Lucknow, India. 
Mrs. George H. Thomas, h. w., Lucknow, India. 
Reserves.—Daniel D. Pant, Ministerial Gazetted Officer under Gov- 
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ernment, Kandari Lane, Lucknow, India. J. Waskon Pickett, ed. “Indian 
Witness,” 37 Cantonment Road, Lucknow, India. 


MAINE. 8. (Boston) _ 


Delegates :— 
(2) John M. Arters, p., 17 Pleasant Ave., Woodfords, Portland, Me. 
(1) Clinton D. Baldwin, R. R. official, Graham Bldg., Bangor, Me. 
(4) Alice L. Brown, Conf. dir. Religious Education, 17 Chestnut 
St., Portland, Me. 
(1) Alvin C. Goddard (chairman), exec. sec. Conference Claimants 
Commission, 17 Chestnut St., Portland, Me. 
(3) Frank H. Hall, p., 70 S. Main St., Brewer, Me. 
(4) Albert I. Oliver, p., 24 High St., Auburn, Me. 
(2) Ralph E. Peck, head master, East Maine Conference Seminary, 
Bucksport, Me. 
(8) Walter E. Russell, prin. State Normal School, Gorham, Me. 
Reserves.—(1) Cymbrid Hughes, d. s., 226 Bradley St., Woodfords, 
Portland, Me. (2) George B. Hunter, R. R. employee, Bangor, Me. 
(2) Lawrence D. Porter, p., Boothbay Harbor, Me. (1) Jennie P. White, 
h. w., Machias, Me. 


MALAYA. 2. (Singapore) 
Delegates :— 
Su Lan Chen, phy., 9 St. Thomas Walk, Singapore, S. S. 
Edwin F. Lee (chairman), d. s., 4 Fort Canning Road, Singapore, S. S. 
Reserves.—James M. Hoover, d. s., M. P. H. Singapore, 8. 8S. V. D. 
Kuppusamy, tea., Anglo-Chinese School, Ipoh, F. M. S. 


MEXICO. 2. (Mexico City) 
Delegates :— 
Vicente Mendoza (chairman), p., Apartado 117 Bis, Mexico City, 
D. F. Mexico. 
Andres Osuna, dir., General de Educacion Publica, Monterrey, 
Nuevo Leon, Rep. Mexico. 
Reserves.—Leopoldo Garcia, dir. de Ensenanza Publica., Box 26, 
Pachuca, Hidalgo, Rep. Mexico. Epigmenio Velasco, p., Ave. 2, Poniente, 
314 Puebla, Pue. Mex: 


MICHIGAN. 14. (Detroit) 
Delegates :— ; - 
7) Floyd L. Blewfield, d. s., 230 Calkins Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(3) J. Jay Cox, ban., 306 E. State St., Scottville, Mich. 
(7) E. A. Densmore, postmaster, 221 E. Ash St., Mason, Mich. 
(1) Luren D. Dickenson, lieut.-governor of Michigan, Charlotte, 


Mich. 
(6) Mrs. F. U. Doubleday, h. w., 1114 Jefferson St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
(1) Hugh Kennedy (chairman), area sec., 34 E. Elizabeth St., Detroit, 
Mich. 


® Charles J. Kruse, p., Petoskey, Mich. 

6) Joseph B. Peatling, p., Boyne City, Mich. ‘ 

(2) William H. Phelps, ed. Michigan Christian Advocate, 32 E. Eliz- 
abeth St., Detroit, Mich. : 

(5) Mrs. Estella C. Ray, h. w., 339 2nd St., Manistee, Mich. 

(3) William W. Slee, p., 266 Jefferson St., Benton Harbor, Mich. 

(4) Frederick H. Spence, p., 432 W. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 

(2) William W. Tefft, vice-pres. and chief engineer Commonwealth 
Power Co., 720 Michigan Ave., Jackson, Mich. : ; 

(4) L. T. Wilmarth, capitalist, 540 Cherry St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Reserves.—(3) Alfred J. Abbott, phy., 314 Michigan Ave., Albion, 
Mich. (2) ees R. Culver, investments, 105 8. Oakland St., St. Johns, 
Mich. (1) Thomas O. Huckel, publ. Cadillac Evening News, Cadillac, 
Mich. (1) John L. Seaton, pres. Albion Coll., Albion, Mich. (2) James 
R. Wooton, p., Greenville, Mich. 


MINNESOTA. 8. (St. Paul) 
Delegates:— : 
(4) John E. Bowes, p., Albert Lea, Minn. 
(1) W. C. Coffey, dean of School of Agriculture, 1315 Raymond Ave., 
St. Paul, Minn. 
(2) Mrs. Vincent F. DeVinney, h. w., 1869 Selby Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. 
(4) George D. Erickson, atty., New Ulm, Minn. 
(2) John W. Holland, p., 855 Holly Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
(3) Herbert G. Leonard, p., Red Wing, Minn. : 
(3) John F. D. Meighen, district judge, Albert Lea, Minn. : 
(1) Samuel L. Parish (chairman), p., 265 Main St., Winona, Minn. 
Reserves.—(1) Willard I. Kern, d. s., 314 7th St. S. E., Rochester, 
Minn. (2) Henry W. Libbey, ins., 682 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
(1) A. H. Miller, phy., Waseca, Minn. (2) John A. Rinkel, p., 303 Clark 
St., Mankato, Minn. (3) F. W. Stanton, r. e., Redwood Falls, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI. 6. (New Orleans) 


Delegates :— : 
(2) Malachi C. Collins, undertaker, 406 N. Farish St., Jackson, 
Mi 


iss. 

(8) Major T. J. Howard, p., 2705 13th St., Meridian, Miss. 

(1) Reuben H. McAllister, mgr. Southwestern Christian Advocate, 
631 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 

(2) Delvin L. Morgan, d.s., 2716 12th St., Meridian, Miss. 

(1) J. Beverly F. Shaw (chairman), pres. Haven Teachers’ Coll., 
Meridian, Miss. i 

(3) Robert B. Williams, ins., Bolton, Miss. 

Reserves.—(3) Edward W. Barnes, ins., Canton, Miss. (1) Claud N. 
Berry, tea., Newton, Miss. (2) John W. E. Bowen, Jr., p., 111 E. Church 
St., Jackson, Miss. (2) James A. Lagrone, laborer, Meridian, Miss. 
(1) Wiley L. Marshall, p., Bolton, Miss. 


MISSOURI. 6. (Kansas City) 


Delegates :— 

2) Harvey J. Bane, p., 1237 Bird St., Hannibal, Mo. 

(1) Edward J. Gale (chairman), pres., Missouri Wesleyan Coll., 
Cameron, Mo. 

(2) Oscar D. Kochan, ban., Maysville, Mo. 

(1) Roderick E. Riddle, steel construction, 1406 Dewey Ave., St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

(3) Emmett L. Robison, d. s., 820 N. 9th St., St. Joseph, Mo. 

(3) Joseph J. Shy, atty., Chillicothe, Mo. 

Reserves.—(1) John L. Beaghler, tr. sls., Savannah, Mo. (2) Arthur 
M. Hyde, atty.,Trenton, Mo. (3) Miss Maud McMurray, tea. Bolckow, 
Mo. (2) Hastings McNamee, p., Cameron, Mo. (1) Edward C. Morgan, 
d. s., Brookfield, Mo. 


MONTANA STATE. 4. (Helena) 
Delegates:— 


(2) Charles G. Cole, p., 315 N. Montana St., Butte, Mont. 
(1) R. J. Cunningham, ed., Box 217, Helena, Mont. 
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(2) Vernon E. Lewis, atty., Fort Benton, Mont. 

(1) George Mecklenburg (chairman), exten, sec. Bd. Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals, 100 Maryland Ave: N. E. 
Washington, D. C. ; 

Reserves.— (2) Charles E. Avery, atty., Anaconda, Mont. (1) Carl 
L. Brattin, atty., Sidney, Mont. (1) Cecil L. Clifford, d. s., Kalispell, 
Mont. (2) H. Styles Harriss, p., 113 6th St. N., Great Falls, Mont. 


NEBRASKA. 20. (Omaha) 


Delegates:— 
(3) William A. Brown, publ., Friend, Neb. 
(6) Samuel Beechner, asst. finan. sec. Bryan Hospital, 1736 L St., 
Lincoln, Neb. 
(5) Melville D. Cameron, ban., 216 N. 32nd Ave., Omaha, Neb. 
(6) Glenn C. Chadderdon, auto dealer, Cambridge, Neb. 
(8) Beach Coleman, atty., Scottsbluff, Neb. 
(1) John N. Dryden, atty., Kearney, Neb. 
(4) W. Edgar Gates, mer., 107 N. 11th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
(7) James R. Gettys, finan. sec. Conference Claimants Society, Uni- 
versity Pl., Neb. 
(3) Marvin E. Gilbert, exten, sec. Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
2627 N. 50th St., Lincoln, Neb. 
(2) Charles G. Gomon, p., Albion, Neb. 
(9) Henry M. Greenslit, railroad employee, 740 N. Burlington 
Ave., Hastings, Neb. 
(9) Harry E. Hess. p., Kearney, Neb. 
(10) A. Otis Hinson, d. s., 4926 Madison Ave., Lincoln, Neb. 
(5) Henry G. Langley, p., Superior, Neb. - 
(8) Charles W. McCaskill, p., Beatrice, Neb. 
(10) Isaac J. Nisley, district judge, Lexington, Neb. 
(7) Charles H. Randall, ban., Randolph, Neb. 
(1) Isaac B. Schreckengast (chairman), chancellor, Nebrasks Wes- 
leyan University, University Pl., Neb. | 
(4) Bert L. Story, p., 2414 E St., Omaha, Neb. 
(2) Miss Ella Watson, branch cor. sec. W. F. M. S., 1701 S. 17th 
St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Reserves.—(3) Paul M. Hillman, p., Grand Island, Neb. (1) Alfred 
V. Hunter, d. s., Hastings, Neb. (2) M. Allen Keith, p., Scottsbluff, Neb. 
(3) J. Dean Ringer, postmaster, Omaha, Neb. (1) Ernest S. Schiefel- 
pee aus 327 E. 7th St., Wahoo, Neb. (2) George M. Spurlock, atty., 

ork, Neb. 


NEWARK. 12. (New York) 


Delegates :— ; 
(2) Arthur J. Baldwin, R. R. official, 56S. Munn Ave., East Orange, 
N. J 


(5) Morris S. Daniels, mfr., 150 5th Ave., New York City. 
(1) Dorr F. Diefendorf (chairman), p., 351 William St., East Orange, 


N. J. 
(4) Mrs. Dorr F. Diefendorf, h. w., 351 William St., East Orange, 
N. J. 


(6) Oscar L. Joseph, p., 20 Park Pl., Plainfield, N. J. 

(1) James re Joy, ed. “Christian Advocate,” 150 5th Ave., New 
York City. 

(2) Herbert C. yieg p., 60 W. Passaic Ave., Rutherford, N. J. 

(3) James H. MacDonald, d. s., 837 Carleton Ave. Plainfield, N. J. 

(6) Chris C. Moore, mfr., 5 Erwin Park, Montclair, N. J. 

(4) Warren R. Neff, p., 213 Main St., Hackettstown, N. J. 

(5). Wilbert Westcott, p., 48 Park Pl., Morristown, N. J. 
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(3) William S. White, druggist, 16 W. Blackwell, St., Dover, N. J. 
Reserves.—(2) Samuel Bingaman, produce dealer, 218 E. 9th St., 
Plainfield, N. J. (1) Alexander S. McNear, ins., 169 Roseville Ave., 
Newark, N. J. (2) Archibald N. Smith, p., 2811 Hudson Blvd., Jersey 
City, N. J. (1) George G. Vogel, p., 14 Prospect St., South Orange, N. J. 
(3) Joseph Walker, mfr., 1110 Springfield Ave., Newark, N. J. (8) Jacob 
E. Washabaugh, p., 379 15th Ave., Paterson, N. J 


NEW ENGLAND. 12. (Boston) 
Delegates:— 

(2) Edwin P. Bliss, retired, 170 Summer St., Malden, Mass. 

(3) Orville E. Crain, p., 240 Walnut St., Holyoke, Mass. 

(5) Edward A. Elliott, d. s., 177 Hancock St., Cambridge, Mass. 

(1) Sam T. Emery, ins., Newton Centre, Mass. 

(6) C. Oscar Ford, p., 211 Winthrop St., Winthrop, Mass. 

(4) Miss Sadie A. Hagen, deaconess Palmer Memorial Hospital, 
Boston, Mass. 

(1) Lewis O. Hartman (chairman), ed. ‘Zion’s Herald,” 581 Boylston 
St., Boston, Mass. 

(6) Charles A. Littlefield, ban., Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 

(2) Daniel L. Marsh, pres. Boston University, 688 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 

(3) Edward F. Miner, builder, Worcester, Mass. 

(5) Edward H. Redstone, State librarian, Cambridge, Mass. 

(4) George H. Spencer, sec. Massachusetts Bible Society, 41 Brom- 
field St., Boston, Mass. 

Reserves.—(1) Frank D. Howard, mfr., Chicopee Falls, Mass. (2) John 
L. Ivey, d. s., 15 Berwick St., Worcester, Mass. (2) Charles H. J. Kim- 
ball, ins., East Dedham, Mass. (3) J. Franklin Knotts, p., West Roxbury 
Sta., Boston, Mass. (1) William 8. Mitchell, p., 690 Pleasant St., Worces- 
& Mass. (8) George P. Stuart, architect, 581 Boylston St., Boston, 

ass. 


NEW ENGLAND SOUTHERN. 6. (Boston) 
Delegates :— 
(1) James I. Bartholomew (chairman), p., Edgartown, Mass. 
(3) Mrs. Robert A. T. Bitgood, Conf. pres. W. H. M. S., New 
London, Conn. 
(1) Harrison T. Borden, r. e., New Bedford, Mass. 
(83) Robert A. Colpitts, p., South Manchester, Conn. 
(2) Benjamin F. Thurston, pub., Newport, R. I. 
(2) Edward E. Wells, d. s., 493 Public St., Providence, R. I. 
Reserves.—(3) H. L. Chipman, journalist, Sandwich, Mass. (1) Ever- 
ett J. Horton, flour mer., Turtes Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. (1) Albert 
C. Knudson, dean, Boston University School of Theology, 361 Harvard St., 
Cambridge, Mass. (2) Alton T. Miner, mer., New London, Conn. 
©) Hole S. Moore, field agt. Permanent Fund, 3 Wheeler Ave., Provi- 
ence, R. I. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 4. (Boston) 


Delegates :— 
(2) James E. Baker, mfr., Whitefield, N. H. 
(1) Edward A. Durham (chairman), d. s., 310 Kenoza Ave., Haver- 
hill, Mass. 
(2) Frank P. Fletcher, p., Lebanon, N. H. 
(1) John T. Lord, mill executive, Lawrence, Mass. 
Reserves.—(2) Edwin T. Cooke, p., Concord, N. H. (2) Merton J. 
Davis, mer., Lancaster, N. H. (1) James Nelson Seaver, d. s., 11 Harvard 
Ave., Tilton, N. H. (1) Roy A. Sullivan, news reporter, Keene, N. H. 
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NEW JERSEY. 10. | (Philadelphia) 
Delegates :— 

(3) Herbert J. Belting, d.s., 103 Maple Ave., Red Bank, N. J. 
(5) Howard I. Branson, mfr., Vineland, N. J. 
(4) Thomas S. Brock, p., 32 8. Ohio Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
(2) Furman A. DeMaris, p., 910 Grand Ave., Asbury Park, N. J. 
(3) Edgar Y. Dobbins, mfr., 241 Mountwell Ave., Haddonfield, N. J. 
(2) William E. Massey, ban., Ocean City, N. J. 
(1) ee Poffenberger, hotel mgr., Hotel Dennis, Atlantic City, 
(4) Mark R. Reynolds, mer., Mount Holly, N. J. 
(1) Harold P. Sloan (chairman), p., 29 Warwick Ave., Haddonfield, 


N. J. 
5) Edward A. Wells, p., 473 Main St., Milltown, N. J. 

Reserves.—(2) Harry P. Bennett, circulation mgr., 66 Washington 
St., Long Branch, N. J. (1) John Goorley, p., 541 Rutherford Ave., 
Trenton, N. J. (3) Joseph B. Kulp, d.s., 126 N. 2nd S8t., Millville, N. J. 
(2) George H. Neal, p., 302 7th Ave., Haddon Heights, N. J. (1) Willis 
T. Porch, atty., Pitman, N. J. (3) Benjamin M. Woodward, dairy 
products, 234 N. Broad St., Trenton, N. J. 


NEW MEXICO. 2. (Denver) 
Delegates :— 
Rufus C. Baker (chairman), d. s., 424 N. 14th St.; Albuquerque, N. M. 
Louis S. Wilson, atty., Raton, N. M. 
~Reserves.—Frederick C. Harding, p., 316 Cook Ave., Raton, N. M. 
Philip H. Harsh, dairyman, Silver City, N. M. 


NEW YORK. 12. (New York) 


Delegates :— 

(5) Carl H. Fowler, atty., Pershing Bldg., New York City. 

(5) Raymond L. Forman, p., 263 W. 86th St., New York City. 

(6) James J. Henry, d.s., 146 3rd St., Newburgh, N. Y. 

(4) Hough Houston, d. s., 150 5th Ave., New York City. 

(2) Allan MacRossie, educational dir. Conference Courses of Study, 

150 5th Ave., New York City. 

(1) Chester A. Smith, court steno., Peekskill, N. Y. : 

(8) Ralph W. Sockman, p., 657 Madison Ave., New York City. 

(2) W. D. Southworth, ins., Delhi, N. Y. ; 

(1) Ezra 8. Tipple (chairman), pres. Drew University, Madison, N. J. 
(6). Fred A. Victor, associate supt. Anti-Saloon League, Yonkers, 
N. Y. 


(4) Daniel W. Wilbur, coal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
(8) Lester E. Woolsey, phy., Hancock, N. Y. 

Reserves.—(2) Frederick Kraft, cheese mfr., 62 N. Moore St., New 
York City. (3) Walter H. Lofthouse, d. s., 86 S. Hamilton St., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. (1) Wallace MacMullen, p., 23 W. 69th St., New York 
City. (3) Charles P. McClelland, judge, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. (1) E. P. 
V. Ritter, pres. Federated Bond Corp., Hotel Biltmore, New York City. 
(2) George B. Smith, p., 71 Hooker Ave., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEW YORK EAST 14. (New York) 


Delegates :— 
(3) Mrs. Horatio Berry, h. w., 390 Stuyvesant Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y 


(7) Harry H. Beattys, d. s., 12 River St., Stamford, Conn. 

(3) George E. Bishop, p., 25 Le Count Pl., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

(4) Charles E. Burling, tailor, 768 Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(5) H. Almon Chaffee, lumber, 767 Noble Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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(2) Arthur J. Crawford, laundry, Deepwood Dr., New Haven, Conn. 
(6) William C. Evans, retired, 65 Overlook Circle, New Rochelle, 


N.Y. 
(1) Wallace H. Finch (chairman), p., 164 Summitt Ave., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. 
(5) Frederick W. Hannan, prof. Drew University, Madison, N. J. 
(1) Frank A. Horne, mfr., 17 Varick St., New York City. 
(2) John W. Langdale, Book Editor, 150 5th Ave., New York. 
(4) Henry H. Meyer, ed. S. S. Publications, 150 5th Ave., New York 
City. 
(6) F. Mason North, sec.-counsel Bd. Foreign Missions, 150 5th Ave., 
« _ New York City. 
(7) Lewis H. Pounds, atty., 317 E. 17th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Reserves.—(1) Harry B. Belcher, p., 1382 Chestnut Ave., Waterbury, 
Conn. (1) William H. Foster, b. m., Ansonia, Conn. (3) Will H. John- 
ston, dentist, 502 2nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (2) Halford E. Luccock, 
contributing ed., 150 5th Ave., New York City. (2) Frank M. Tichenor, 
atty., 75 Foster Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. (3) William J. Thompson, 
prof. Drew University, Madison, N. J. 


NORTH AFRICA. 2. (Paris) 
Delegates :— 
Edwin F. Frease (chairman), supt., North Africa, 5, Rue Joinville, 
Algiers, North Africa. 
Mrs. Edwin F. Frease, miss., 5, Rue Joinville, Algiers, North Africa. 
Reserves.—Fred J. Kellar, miss., La Palmcraie, El Bair, Algiers, North 
ie Mrs. Fred J. Kellar, miss., La Palmcraie, El Bair, Algiers, North 
Africa. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 4. (Chattanooga) 
Delegates :— 
(1) James A. McRae, tea., Box 147, Reidsville, N. C. 
(1) Robert G. Morris (chairman), field sec. Bd. of Home Missions, 
2111 E. 8rd St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
(2) Robert W. Winchester, p., Laurinburg, N. C. 
(2) Clarence T. Woodland, ins., Box 457, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Reserves.—(1) Hugh L. Ashe, p., 755 E. Washington St., High Point, 
N.C. (2) Mrs. A. M. Erwin, h. w., 544 Golf St., Norfolk, Va. (1) Rob- 
ert B. McRary, r. e., 1515 Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore, Md. (2) Norris 
J. Pass, d. s., Box 744, Shelby, N. C. 


NORTH CHINA. 4. (Peking) 


Delegates :— 
(1) ee Liang Hsu, prin., Changli Hui Wen Middle School, Chihli, 
na 


(2) Yu Liang, tea., Methodist Academy, Peking, China. 
(2) F. M. Pyke, miss., Changli, China. 
(1) Chih Ping Wang (chairman), p., Peking, China. 
Reserves.—(1) Carl A. Felt, coll. pres., Peking, China. (1) Ching H. 
Li, sec. M. E. Church, Tientsin, China. (2) Jung Fang Li, coll. dean, 
Peking, China. (2) Chia E. Liu, prin., M. E. Church, Tientsin, China. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 4. (Helena) 
Delegates :— 
(1) Charles A. Pollock (chairman), judge, Fargo, N. Dak. 
(1) Edward P. Robertson, pres. Wesley Coll., University Station, 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
(2) Howard E. Simpson, prof., Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
(2) Charles L. Wallace, d. s., 618 14th St. S., Fargo, N. Dak. 
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Reserves.—(2) R. M. Black, b. m., care of R. A. Lathro , Ho 
. : oy ee sjrane e d. = Bene Ria ten, Grand orks. 
N. Dak. - A. Lathrop, b. m., Hope, N. Dak. (1) T. Arthur Olsen, 
p., 316 4th Ave. 'S., Jamestown, N. Dake. . Se ae 


NORTH-EAST OHIO. 22. (Cincinnati) 


Delegates :— 
(9) Foster C. Anderson, d. s., 445 N. Sandusky St., Delaware, Ohio. 
(5) William D. Archer, mfr., Cambridge, Ohio. 
(2) *Frank A. Arter, financier, Guardian Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
(4) Ross P. Buchanan, f., R. F. D., Carrollton, Ohio. 
(7) Heath K. Cole, atty., Tiffin, Ohio. 
(7) Edwin S. Collier, p., 89 Lincoln St., Salem, Ohio. 
(8) arate A. Fithian, atty., 308 Mahong Bank Bldg., Youngstown, 
0. 
(1) William E. Hammaker (chairman), p., 2883 W. Madison Ave., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 
(8) Edwin Kirby, p., Elyria, Ohio. 
(11) Charles P. Lynch, tea., Lakewood, Ohio. 
(10) William H. McMaster, pres. Mt. Union Coll., Alliance, Ohio. 
(1) A H. Murphy, tea., 507 N. Chestnut St., Barnesville, 
10. 
(3) Albert E. Piper, d.s., 44 Byers Ave., Akron, Ohio. 
(11) Henry S. Powell, d.s., 426 N. 4th St., Steubenville, Ohio. 
(10) George W. Reed, atty., Uhrichsville, Ohio. 
(4) William N. Roberts, p., Centerburg, Ohio. 
(6) William B. Robinson, phy., Mount Gilead, Ohio. 
(2) Sheridan B. Salmon, d. s., 791 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(6) John J. Wallace, ed. Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

(9). William A. Walls, tea., Kent, Ohio. 

(3) Frank L. Wells, atty., Wellsville, Ohio. 

(5) Louis C. Wright, p., 2050 E. 55th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Reserves.—(2) James Cherry, mer., 706 Greenfield Ave., Canton, 

Ohio. (8) F. I. Johnson, field sec. Bd. Foreign Missions, 150 5th Ave., 
New York City. (1) John C. Lowe, mfr., 1426 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio. (3) William B. Martin, mer., 11 N. Main St., Mansfield, Ohio. 
(1) Battelle McCarty, d. s., Warren, Ohio. *° (2) Earl R. Slutz, d. s., Cam- 
bridge, Ohio. 


NORTH INDIA. 4. (Delhi) 
Delegates:— + ine i 
(2) Rufus S. Charan, headmaster Mission High School, Morada- 
bad, U. P., India. ; 
(1) E. Stanley Jones (chairman), Conf. evan., Sitapur, U. P., India. 
(2) Clement D. Rockey, d.s., Moradabad, U. P., India. _ 
(1) Albert N. Shukla, Civil Service, Budaun, U. P., India. 
Reserves.—(2) C. H. Chowfin, Service, Pauri, Garhwal, U. P., India. 
(2) Ernest T. Frey, headmaster, Budaun, U. P., India. (1) Nathaniel 
Jordan, Service, Almora, U. P., India. (1) P. D. Phillips, d. s., Bijnor, 
U. P., India. 


NORTH INDIANA. 12. (Indianapolis) 


Delegates:— y 
(4) William T. Arnold, d. s., 401 W. Howard St., Muncie, Ind. 
(2) William H. Forse, mfr., Woodlawn Heights, Anderson, Ind. 
(1) Mrs. Ivan A. Hill, h. w., 24 S. Jefferson St., Knightstown, Ind. 


* Deceased. 
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(2) J. Ira Jones, p., 20 S. 14th St., Richmond, Ind. 
(5) Leroy W. Kemper, p., 8. 14th ’St., Newcastle, Ind. 
(4) John H. Lickert, mfr., New Haven, Ind. 
(6) Merrill F. Steele, phy. ., Methodist Hospital, Lewis and Harri- 
son Sts., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(5) James M. Triggs, nifr., 1011 Byron St., Huntington, Ind. 
(3) Loree E. Van Osdol, dentist, Peru, In d. 
(1) Raymond J. Wade (chairman), ex. sec. World Service Commis- 
sion, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Il. 
(8) Warren W. Wiant, d. s., 915 W. Wayne St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(6) Manfred C. Wright, Pp ’316 8th St., Logansport, Ind. 
Reserves.—(3) John F. Edwards, p-, Huntington, Ind. (8) John W. 
Holmes, grain dealer, Portland, Ind. (2) Seward W. Poor, lumber dealer, 
Etna Green, Ind. (1) Charles H. Smith, d.s., 632 S. 6th St., Goshen, Ind. 
(1) David C. Turnbull, drafting engineer, 129 N. West St., Mishawaka, 
Ind. (2) Dorie V. Williams, p., Leesburg, Ind. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 8. (St. Paul) 
Delegates :— 
(3) Sree M. Bowles, d. s., 4375 Webber Parkway, Minneapolis, 
inn. 
(2) Lucius H. Bugbee, p., 610 Summit Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
(4) Joseph B. Hingeley, cor. sec. Bd. Pensions and Relief, 740 Rush 
St., Chicago, Ill. 
(1) Daniel W. Longfellow, mer., 1724 Park Ave., Minneapolis, 
inn. 
(1) Charles N. Pace (chairman), p., 120 W. 8rd St., Duluth, Minn. 
(4) Joseph S. Ulland, ban., Fergus Falls, Minn. “4 
(3) John A. Vandyke, educator, Coleraine, Minn. 
(2) Wesley T. Wilke, ins., 619 Providence Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 
Reserves.—(2) G. S. Cox, retired, Park Rapids, Minn. (1) Frederick 
F. Lindsay, retired, 25 Seymour Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. (8) H. W. 
Reineke, f., Bertha, Minn. (2) !Frank L. Roberts, p., 520 E. 12th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. (1) Roy L. Smith, p., 28th St. and Ist Ave. S., Minne- 
apoll Minn. (8) George G. Vallentyne, p., 8400 Park Ave. , Minneapolis, 
inn. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK. 8. (Buffalo) 


Delegates:— 
(4) Aaron B. Corbin, p., Ilion, N. Y 
(1) Samuel J. Greenfield (chairman), 1558 Kemble St., Utica, N. Y. 
(1) Milton W. Holt, mfr., 35 Park St., Lowville, N. Y. 
(3) Albert G. Judd, d.s., 164 E. 4th St. , Oswego, N. Y. 
(2) Frederick A. Miller, p., 214 Massey "Ave., Watertown, N. Y. 
(3) Fred E. Sweetland, ban., Mexico, N. Y. 
(4) W. Clyde Sykes, lumber mer., Conifer, N. Y. 
(2) Francis L. Thornberry, Y. M. C. A. sec., 726 Washington S8t., 
Utica, N. Y. 

Reserves.—(1) Arthur P. Clarke, phy., New Hartford, N. Y. (2) How- 
ard D. Holmes, p., Herkimer, N. Y. (3) John A. Lloyd, sls., Pulaski, 
N. Y. (2) Herman C. Sears, mer., Boonville, N. Y. (1) Edward B. 
Topping, d. s., Watertown, N. Y. 


NORTHERN SWEDISH. 2. (Detroit) 


Delegates :-— 
Andrew Alm, ban., Dresser Junction, Wis. 
Elmer F. Lund (chairman), d. s., 1806 Garfield Ave., Marinette, Wis. 


1 Transferred to another Conference. 
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Reserves.—August Hagberg, b. m., 2225 10th Ave.’S., Mi li 
Minn, Axel G. Pearson, p., 517 E. McLeod Ave., Ironwood, Wich oo : 


NORTHEAST GERMANY. 2. (Zurich) 
Mee eee 
einrich Schaedel (chairman), Klosterlausnitz, Thuringen: . Kinder- 
hilfe der Methodisten, Germany. oe 
Johannes Schmidt, dir. Berlin-Schoeneberg, Hauptstr. 134, Ger- 
many. 
Reserves.—Bernhard Keip, p., Cottbus. Luisenstrabe 41, Germany. 
Adam Reusse, dir., Koslin, Pommern, Padagogum, Germany. 


NORTHWEST GERMANY. 2. (Zurich) 


Delegates :— 
F. H. Otto Melle (chairman), dir. des Predigerseminars Frankfurt 
a.M. Ginnheimerlandstr. 180, Germany. 
Heinrich Stehl, dir. Cassel Bismarckstrasse 8, Germany. 
Reserves.—Heinrich Ramke, dir. Hamburg 20, Martinistr. 41, Ger- 
many. Georg Weller, b. m., Bremén, Doventorstrasse 25, Germany. 


NORTHWEST INDIA. 2. (Delhi) 


Delegates :— 
Benson Baker (chairman), d. s., Meerut, India. 
Ernest M. Phillips, court inspector, Marris Road, Aligarh, India. 
Reserves.—James Devadasan, prin. Theological Seminary, Bareilly, 
od sean, Singh, head master, Methodist Episcopal Mission, Mut- 
tra, India. 


NORTHWEST INDIANA. 8. (Indianapolis) 
Delegates :— 
(3) John B. Campbell, ban., South Bend, Ind. 
(4) William E. Carpenter, ban., Brazil, Ind. 
(1) Henry L. Davis (chairman), endowment sec. Preachers’ Aid So- 
ciety, 145 Blue Ridge Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. vs 
(2) C. Oliver Holmes, ban., Gary, Ind. : 
(1) Judson J. Hunt, ban., Rensselaer, Ind. 
(3) Ernest C. Wareing, ed. Western Christian Advocate, 420 Plum 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(2) T. Fred Williams, p., 404 N. 6th St., Lafayette, Ind. 
(4) John J. Wilson, d.s., 302 Perrin Ave., Lafayette, Ind. 
Reserves.—(2) Bert D. Beck, d. s., 2029 8. Mich. St., South Bend, Ind. 
(1) William M. Blanchard, prof. DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
(3) E. L. Morgan, ban., Chesterton, Ind. (1) Edward 8. Shumaker, supt. 
Anti-Saloon League, 1201 Roosevelt Blds., Indianapolis, Ind. (2) J. B. 
Vanderipe, b. m., Oxford, Ind. 


NORTHWEST IOWA. 10. (Omaha) 
Delegates:— : 
1) Maurice P. Arrasmith (chairman), d. s., Sheldon, Iowa. 
(2) John J. Bushnell, p., Cherokee, Iowa. 
(5) E. M. Corbett, atty., Sioux City, Iowa. 
(4) Judson W. LaGrone, p., Box 204, Hawarden, Iowa. 
(3) E. A. Morling, judge Iowa Supreme Court, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
(5) Frank E. Mossman, pres. Morningside Coll., Sioux City, Iowa. 
(4) Miss Ada May Nash, tea., Lake Mills, Iowa. 
(1) Edward W. Oates, mer., Storm Lake, Iowa. 
(2) John L. Peterson, ins., Webster City, Iowa. 
(3) George J. Poppenheimer, p., Farnhamville, lowa. 
Reserves.—(3) N. C. Bahnson, f., Inwood, Iowa: (2) Mrs. J. Dela- 
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hunt, h. -w., Marathon, Iowa. (1) C..C. Harshbarger, ban., Onawa, 
Towa. (2) Corwin Taylor, p., Kanawha, Iowa.’ (1) J. B. Walker, p., Sac 
City, Iowa. 


NORTHWEST KANSAS. 6. (Kansas City) 


Delegates:— 
(3) C. A. Kemp, evan. singer, Winona, Kan. ; 
(2) Albert H. King, dean Kansas Wesleyan, Salina, Kan. 
(1) W. A. Lewis, pres. Kansas State Teachers’ Coll, Hays, Kan. 
(1) C. E. Spalding (chairman), p., Ellis, Kan. 
(3) L. H. Sweetland, p., Hays, Kan 
(2) J. A. Templin, p., Mentor, eRe 
Reserves.—(2) Charles C. Andrews, retired, Norcatur, Kan. (1) Wal- 
ter A. Layton, r. f Salina, Kan. (2) D. B. Magee, De 118 7th. St.; Con- 
cordia, Kan. (1) L. R: Templin, p., Colby, Kan. (3) Dan Worden, f 
Woodston, Kan. 


NORWAY. 2. (Copenhagen) 


Delegates:— 
Julius Holstad (chairman), p., Bergen, Norway. 
Magnus Sagedahl, mer., Elvegate 34, Oslo, Norway. ~~ 
Reserves.—Nils Bolt, 8. S. sec., Tkouveien 20, Oslo, Norway...Peder 
Larsen, mer., Vehlids alm 5, Bergen, Norway. 


NORWEGIAN AND DANISH. 2. (Chicago) 


Delegates :— 
Ole A. Berg, Deputy Collector U. S. Customs, Room 204, Federal 
Bldg, Superior, Wis. 
Hans A. Ofstie (chairman), d. s., 3849 Chicago Ave., Minneapolis, 


Minn. 
Reserves.—Edward Eigkyons De ., 806 LaSalle St., Racine, Wis. John 
Sakrison, ban., Deer Park, 


OHIO. 12. (Cincinnati) 


Delegates :— ~” 

(5) James W. Blair, d. s., Chillicothe, Ghiec 

(2) Thomas H. Campbell, p., 8655 Medbrook Way, Columbus, Ohio. 

(1) Ernest H. Cherrington, gen. sec. World League Against Alco- 

holism, Westerville, Ohio. 
(5) Bert Gill, Y. M. C. A. sec., Columbus, Ohio. 
(1) William C. Hartinger (chairman), d.s., 2124 Iuka Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

(3) Charles E. Hill, p., 55 Davis Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

(6) John W. Hoffman, pres. Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

(2) James A. Huston, capitalist, Granville, Ohio. 

(6) Edward T. Morrison, mer., Bidwell, Ohio. 

(4) Mrs. J. H. Morrow, h. w., ’Wellston, Ohio. 

(4) Edward R. Stafford, p., Worthington, Ohio. 

(3) Mrs. Orville N. Townsend, h. w., Zanesville, Ohio. 

Reserves.—(3) Karl B. Alexander, Pp. 698 Oakwood Ave., Columbus, 

Ohio. (1) Arthur D. Hufford, ban., Bremen, Ohio. (2) William F. 
Hutchinson, mer., Columbus, Ohio. (2) Edwin K. Johnson, d. s.; New- 
ark, bt (1) Isaac E. Miller, p., 368 W. 6th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
(3) L. G. Worstel, judge, Athens, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA. 10. (Kansas City) 
Delegates :— 


(2) Eugene M. Antrim, pres. Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 
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(5) Jesse R. Caffyn, p., 215 W. Linn St., Norman, Okla. 

(5) Mrs. George Q. Fenn, h. w., Edmond, Okla. 

(3) Harry L, Hunter, farm loans, 1820 10th St., Wichita Falls, Tex. 

(4) Jean L., LaGrone, p., Blackwell, Okla. 

(3) Cecil D. Meade, p., Shawnee, Okla. 

(4) Leander J. Stark, ins., Box 845, Guthrie, Okla. 

(1) Wilson W. Starr, lumber, Alva, Okla. 

(1) Fred M. Stephenson. (chairman), financial sec. Conference Claim- 
ants Commission, Edmond, Okla. 

(2) William M. Vickery, mer., Blackwell, Okla. 

Reserves.—(1) James W. Baker, d. s., Box 336, Alva, Okla. (3) Wil- 
liam F. Brittson, r. e., 402 Central Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex. (1) Chester 
S. McCreight, ins., 5th floor, Colcord Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
(2) Louis E. McKnight, atty., Enid, Okla. (2) Otho B. Morris, p., 
Pearl and McKinney Sts., Dallas, Tex. (3) William E. Robinson, p., 
107 N. Main St., Tonkawa, Okla. 


OREGON. 8. (Portland) 

Delegates:— 
(4) Thomas Acheson, p., 1060 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 
(1) ar G. Doney (chairman), pres. Willamette University, Salem, 

re. 
(4) Grant W. Gregg, phy., 216 Wightman St., Ashland, Ore. 
(3) Sydney W. Hall, p., McMinnville, Ore. 
(2) A. L. Howarth, d. s., 331 Artisans Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
(3). Ernest W. Peterson, ed., 242 E. 53rd St., Portland, Ore. 
(1) Burpee L. Steeves, phy., 1594 Court St., Salem, Ore. 
*(2) Edward L. Wells, meteorologist U. S. Weather Bureau, 482 E. 
58rd St. N., Portland, Ore. 

Reserves.—(3) Robert A. Booth, lumberman, Osborn Apts., Eugene, 
Ore. _ (1) Lawrence L. Mann, f., 501 N. Blaine St., Pendleton, Ore. 
(2) Charles C. Rarick, p., Grants Pass, Ore. (2) Clyde E. Umphrey, 
mer., 443 S. Third St., Cottage Grove, Ore. (1) Clarence T. Wilson, cor. 
sec. Bd. Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, 100 Maryland Ave. 
N. E., Washington, D. C 


PACIFIC GERMAN. 2. (San Francisco) 


Delegates:— 
Albert F. Cramer, d. s., Rex, Ore. 
Martin Schreiber, f., 2305 Nebraska Ave., Salem, Ore. 
Reserves.—John A. Beck, p., 120. S. 7th St., Walla Walla, Wash. 
August Mueller, mer., Spokane, Wash. 


PHILADELPHIA... 14... (Philadelphia) 


Delegates:— : 
7) George W. Babcock, d.s., 916 N. 64th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘ (3). Charles M. Boswell, hospital sec., 20 N. 50th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(6) William Boyd, vice-pres. Curtis Publ. Co., 250 W. Tulpehocken 
St., Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. : 

(4) John M. Doran, R. R. coal agt., 1617 N. 55th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

(5) -Charles F. Eggleston, atty., 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(4) Thomas H. Evans, d. s., 1208 Wakeling St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(2) William H. Ford, d. s., 5025 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(1) William H. G. Gould, atty., 1701 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(1) George W. Henson (chairman), exec. sec., 1019 69th Ave., Phila- 
_ delphia, Pa. : 

(7) L. W. Munhall, evan., 236 Harvey St., Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
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(3) W. W. Mast, mer., Coatesville, Pa. 

(5) Robert C. Wells, p., 5108 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(6) John G. Wilson, p., 5335 Catherine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

(2) S. Taylor Wilson, treas. Lafayette Coll., 232 Reeder St., Easton, 
1 


2. 
Reserves.—(3) Clarence D. Antrim, pres. Lyceum Bureau, 1947 N. 
13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. (2) William E. P. Haas, d. s.,.5318 Malvern 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. (2) Susan C. Lodge, sec. Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, Lansdowne, Pa. (3) Thompson W. McKinney, p., 
3046 N. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. (1) John Watchorn, p., 488 N. 68rd St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. (1) Isaac C. Yocum, r. e., Swarthmore, Pa. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 4. (Manila) 
Delegates :— 
(1) Orwyn W. E. Cook (chairman), p., 222 Arquiza, Manila, P. I. 
(2) Cipriano Navarro, p., Linguyen, Pang, P. I. 
(1) Cirilo B. Perez, librarian Bureau of Science, Manila, P.I. 
(2) ecerado Samson, tea., Bureau of Education, Bocaue, Bulacan, 
P. 


Reserves.—Melquiades Gamboa, prof. Coll. of Law, University of 
the Philippines, Manila, P. I.. B. O. Peterson, miss., 442 Rizal Ave., 
Manila, P. I. 


PITTSBURGH. 12. (Pittsburgh) 


Delegates :— 

(2) S. Wakefield Bierer, atty., 116 Arch St., Greensburg, Pa. 

(2) Harry M. Chalfant, assoc. ed. American Issue, 722 Witherspoon 
Bldg, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(3) Sanford W. Corcoran, supt. Pittsburgh Church Union, Smith- 
field St. and 7th Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(4) Richard B. Cuthbert, d. s., 419 Meadowcroft Ave., S. Hills Br., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(6) William T. Forrester, stationer, 520 5th Ave., McKeesport, Pa. 

(6) Elmer H. Greenlee, p., South Brownsville, Pa. 

(4) Elmer L. Kidney, atty., 1015 Berger Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(1) Rete W. Morgan, ban., 320 Maple Ave., Edgewood, Pittsburgh, 

a. 

(3) William H. Pratt, atty., 1200 Heberton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(5) Lemon D. Spaugy, p., 1419 Carnegie Ave., McKeesport, Pa. 

(5) Lee E. Umstead, ins., 310 Marsonia Ave. N.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(1) Ralph B. Urmy (chairman), p., 419 N. Home Ave., Bellevue Br., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reserves.—(1) Thomas G. Hicks, d. s., 3266 Pinehurst Ave., South 
Hills Br., Pittsburgh, Pa. (1) James T. Moltrup, mfr., 1326 6th Ave., 
Beaver Falls, Pa. (8) Edward C. Morey, ins., 5754 Howe St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. (2) Howard C. Terbush, accountant, 227 Fallowfield Ave., 
Charleroi, Pa. (2) James V. Wright, p., 228 Edward Ave., South Hills 
Br., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PUGET SOUND. 8. (Portland) 


Delegates :— 
(4) George W. Frame, p., 916 Columbia St., Vancouver, Wash. 
(2) Frederick A. Hazeltine, journalist, South Bend, Wash. 
(2) Everett M. Hill, p., 2415 N. 65th St., Seattle, Wash. 
(3) Clarence W. Knudson, phy., Medical and Dental Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 
@) 23: ae Magee, p. (chairman), Fifth and Marion Sts., Seattle, 


ash. 
(4) Charles A. Robbins, prof. Coll. of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Wash. 
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(3) Andrew Warner, d.s., South Fifth and Kay, Tacoma, Wash. 
(1) John R. Wilkinson, b. m., Bellingham, Wash. 

Reserves.—(2) William P. Hopping, ex. savings and loan assn, 
Tacoma, Wash. (2) James T. McQueen, d. s., Chehalis, Wash. (1) Rob- 
ert J. Reid, d. s., 2129 Rucker Ave., Everett, Wash. (3) P. M. Snider, 
ban., Puyallup, Wash. (1) Charles L. Vaughan, b. m., Oakville, Wash. 


ROCK RIVER. 16. (Chicago) 


Delegates:— 
(6) R. Clarence Brown, r. e., 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
(7) Charles K. Carpenter, d. s., Baileyville, Tl. 
(1) George W. Dixon, transportation, 425 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 
(5) das. C. Eiselen, pres. Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 


(6) Merle N. English, p., 320 N. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 

(8) William C. Godden, p., 303 Cass St., Joliet, Ill. 

(5) Harry L. Guyer, wholesale grocer, 111 Barber Ave., Polo, IIl. 

(2) Thomas F. Holgate, educator, 617 Library Pl., Evanston, Ill. 

(7) Irving Kelly, book sls., 633 Western Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

(3) Ernest C. Lumsden, d. s., 616 E. Fellows St., Dixon, Ill. 

(4) James E. MacMurray, mfr., 112 W. Adams St., Chicago, IIl. 

(3) Edward C. Page, educator, 322 Augusta Ave., DeKalb, III. 

(8) William M. Shimmin, school and office supplies, 414 E. State 

St., Rockford, Ill. ; 

(4) Horace G. Smith, p., 1018 Lake Ave., Wilmette, III. 

(2) John Thompson, p., 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 

(1) Ernest F. Tittle (chairman), 1810 Hinman Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

Reserves.—(1) Ralph E. Diffendorfer, cor. sec. Bd. Foreign. Missions, 

150 5th Ave., New York City. (8) Charles W. Hadley, atty., 215 E. 
Wesley St., Wheaton, Ill. (1) Edgar E.’Hipple, f., R. R. 1, Waterman, 
Ill. (2) James A. James, educator, 2127 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill. 
(3), J. Hastie Odgers, d. s., 77 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill: (2) Fred 
D. Stone, p., 3809 N. Keeler Ave., Chicago, III. 


SAINT JOHNS RIVER. 2. (Atlanta) 
Delegates :— 
Walter W. Liddell, atty., 311 W. 4th St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Richard N. Merrill (chairman), p., 320 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. 
Reserves.—Cade B. Allen, r. e., Allendale, St. Petersburg, Fla. Lucius 
H. Shumate, p., 9th Ave., St. Petersburg, ‘Fla. 


SAINT LOUIS. 12. (Kansas City) 
Delegates :— 
(2) I. N. Chiles, prof., Warrenton, Mo. 
— (6) J. H. Foresman, lumber, 713 R. A. Long Lumber Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo, 
(6) J. Charles Gilbreath, d. s., Sedalia, Mo. 
(1) C. W. Hanke, b. m., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
(2) I. M. Hargett, p., Grand Avenue Temple, Kansas City, Mo. 
(5) J. Fred King, d. s., 1746 Grand Ave., Carthage, Mo. 
(3) William Riley Nelson, d. s., 450 E. Grand Ave., Springfield, Mo. 
(5) Charles T. Orr, zinc mining, 223 W. 3rd St., Joplin, Mo. 
(4) Rudolf H. Schuett, p., 6166 Kingsbury Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
(4) Chester A. Sleeth, ins., Butler, Mo. 
(3) J. A. Taylor, prof., Springfield, Mo. ; 
(1) Fred W. Wahl (chairman), d. s., 4018a Greer Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Reserves.—(3), D. Wesley Britton, p., Independence, Mo. (2) Mrs. 
J. E. Higdon, h. w., Kansas City, Mo. (2) Harvey A. Jones, p., 440 S. 
Elmwood, Kansas City, Mo. (1) William W. King, pres, Ozark Wes- 
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leyan Coll., Carthage, Mo. (1) Leslie J. Lyons, atty., Kansas City, Mo. 
(3) A. L. MaCauley, atty., Carthage, Mo. 


SAVANNAH. 2. (Atlanta) 
Delegates :— 
Hezekiah K. Gross, f., R. F. D. 1, Dover, Ga. 
Jackson S. Stripling (chairman), d. s., 326 Winthrop St., Millen, Ga. 
Reserves.—Charles W. Prothro, p., 109 King St., LaGrange, Ga. 
Samuel J. Willoughby, mail carrier, 1514 Picquet Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SHANTUNG. 2. (Peking) 
Delegates :— 
Yen L. Chou, b. m., Tsinan, Shantung, China. 
Perry O. Hanson (chairman), prin. Academy, Taian, China. 
Reserves.—Hsueh C. Wang, tea., Taian, Shantung, China. Chang 
T. Wang, d. s., Tsinan, Shantung, China. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 8. (Atlanta) 
Delegates :— 
(3) Charles W. Caldwell, railroad mail clerk, Orangeburg, S. C. 
(8) Charles C. Clark, d. s., 1832 Wentworth St., Charleston, 'S. C. 
(2) Nathaniel W. Greene, p., Florence, S. C. 
(1) Arthur R. Howard, sec. Colored Work Bd. of Temp., Box 847, 
Sumter, S. C. 
(2) Samuel J. McDonald, railroad mail clerk, Sumter, 8S. C. 
(4) James F. Page, p., 1725 Gervais St., Columbia, 8. C 
ta) Thaddeues H. Pinckney, tea., St. George, S. C. 
4) ve John B. Taylor, pres. Conf. W. H. M. S., Orangeburg, 


sl © 
Reserves.—(1) Lewis G. Gregg, p., Orangeburg, S. C. (2) Robert F. 
Harrington, d. s., 401 Coit St., Florence, 8. C. (3) James R. Levy, phy., 
Florence, S. C. (1) E. J. McCullum, f. and mer., Greeleyville, S. C. 
(2) Edward J. Sawyer, atty., Bennettsville, S. C. (3) John B. Taylor, 
d. s., 147 N. Boulevard, Orangeburg, S. C. 


SOUTH FLORIDA. 2. (Atlanta) 


Delegates:— 
Mary mM. Bethune, pres. Bethune Cookman Coll., Daytona Beach, 


a. 
J. Arthur Simpson (chairman), p. 310 11th St. N. W., Miami, Fla. 
Reserves.—Garfield D. Rogers, r. e. and ins., 209 9th Ave.,. Braden- 
ton, Fla. James 8. Todd, d.s., 1622 Davis St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTH FUKIEN. 2. (Foochow) 


Delegates :— 
Joseph W. Hawley, miss. (chairman), Shavertown, Pa. 
Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley, miss., Shavertown, Pa. 
Reserves.—'Harry C. Jett, miss., Dow City, Iowa. Mrs. Harry C. 
Jett, h. w., Dow City, Iowa. 


SOUTH GERMANY. 4. (Zurich) 
Delegates :— 
(1) Eugen A. Barth, mer., 15 Silberburgstr, Stuttgart, Germany. 
(1) Heinrich Fellman, d. s., Ludwigstr. 12, Crailsheim, Wuerttem- 
berg, Germany. 
(2) Theodophil Noetzold, mer., 12 Erhardstr., Muenchen, Ger- 
many. 


1 Transferred to another Conference. 
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(2) Georg Rexroth, inspect. Deaconess Home, N b B 
2 ee ere 79, Germany. creas ee RN 
Reserves.— eophil Mann, prof. theological seminary, Ginn- 
heimer Landstr. 180, Frankfurt-on-Main, Clarins (2) Gaon anual 
mueller, mfr., Schwabach bei Nuernberg, Germany. (1) Oswald F. A. 
Storch, first paymaster, 4 Hohenstaufenstr., Ludwigsburg, Germany. 


(2) Richard Wobith, p., Stuttgart, Wuerttemberg, Sophienstr. 21C, 
Germany. 


SOUTH INDIA. 2. (Bangalore) 
Delegates :— 
James Jay Kingham (chairman), miss. d. s., Madras, India. 
Mrs. James Jay Kingham, miss., Madras, India. 
Reserves.— William L. King, retired miss., 396 Hill St., Pasadena, Cal. 
Margaret D. Lewis, miss., Kolar, India. 


SOUTHERN. 4. (Kansas City) 
Delegates :— 
(1) Philip Deschner, pres. Blinn Memorial Coll., Brenham, Tex. 
(2) Henry E. Draeger, ban. cashier, Seguin, Tex. 
(2) Harry C. Leonard, p., 1009 Harvard, Houston, Tex. 
(1) ae G. Williamson, army Y. M. C. A. sec., San Antonio, 
ex. 
Reserves.—(2) H. H. Jones, civil eng., Houston, Tex. (2) Alonzo A. 
Leifeste, p., 1031 E. 11th St., Houston, Tex. (1) Oscar E. Linstrum, p., 
110 W. 13th St., Austin, Tex. (1) John Wiedemann, f., Mason, Tex. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 18. (San Francisco) 


Delegates :— 
2) Frank H. Ballinger, ins., 2104 7th Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(7) John R. Cain, 803 “O” St., Sanger, Cal. 
(5) Mrs. Margaret L. Coates, Conf. pres. W. H. M. S., 520 S. 
Serrano, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(3) Louis A. Copeland, atty., 809 Edwards and Wildey Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 
(6) A. L. Hickson, ins., Box 168, Pomona, Cal. 
(9) Richard W. Hilmer, mer., 701 Sun Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(9) E. C. Jannusch, supt. German work, 1424 Barrett Road, Los 
Angeles, Cal. : 
(1) Francis M. Larkin (chairman), ex. sec. State Church Federation, 
442 Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. 
(6) A. Ray Moore, treas, Conf. Funds, 449 Chamber of Commerce, 
Los Angeles, Cal. f : 
(7) G. Bromley Oxnam, prof. Boston Univ., 91 Washington Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. > 
(8) Andrew W. Shamel, p., 2002 Oakdale, Pasadena, Cal. 
(4) Alexander P. Shaw, p., 712 E. 33rd St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
(3) Merle N. Smith, p., 829 N. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 
(2) Frank G. H. Stevens, p., 1541 “N” St., Fresno, Cal. 
(4) William R. Stewart, mer., Mesa, Ariz. 
(8) Frank P. Taggart, ins., Security Bldg., Glendale, Cal. 
(1) Mrs. Charles F. Van de Water, h. w., 1321 American Ave., 
Long Beach, Cal. if da. 
(5) George A. Warmer, B 613 Spurgeon St., Santa Ana, Cal. 
Reserves.—(3) Jesse L. Corley, Conf. dir. of relig. education, 446 
Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, Cal. (2) Earl M. Cranston, re- 
tired, Escondido, Cal. (2) Lewis T. Guild, d. s., 447 Chamber of Com- 
merce, Los Angeles, Cal. (1) Alfred J. Hughes, d. s., 5706 Bay Shore 
Walk, Long Beach, Cal. (1) H. V. Mather, education, 813 S. Hope St., 
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Los Angeles, Cal. (3) C. I. D. Moore, ins., 2242 Hobart Blvd., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 10. (Indianapolis) 


* Delegates:— ; 

(5) John J. Brown, atty., Vandalia, Ill. 

(1) Claude C. Hall (chairman), sup’t of orphanage, Mt. Vernon, III. 

(3) Cameron Harmon, pres. McKendree ‘Coll., Lebanon, Ill. 

(4) William P. MacVey, p., Carbondale, Il. 

(2) John M. Mitchell, ban., Mt. Carmel, Ill. 2 

(4) Mrs. Ethel Neirgarth, h. w., Edgemont Sta., E. St. Louis, Tl. 

(8) Charles F. Pruett, mer., Kinmundy, III. 

(1) Albert Watson, atty., 401 N. 10th St., Mt. Vernon, Ill. 

(2) Charles B. Whiteside, d. s., 225 S. Poplar St., Centralia, Tl. 

(5) Walter H. Whitlock, d. s., 730 Veronica Ave., E. St. Louis, Ill. 

Reserves.—(2) Merritt A. Clark, mer., Newton, Ill. (3) Mrs. Anna 

Etchison, h. w., Louisville, Il. (1) Melvin H. Loar, p., 413 E. Broadway, 
Centralia, Ill. (2) Charles L. Peterson, d. s., Mt. Vernon, Ill. (1) Clark 
M. Show, sls., Alton, III. 


SOUTHWEST GERMANY. 2. (Zurich) 


Delegates :— 
Ernst Gideon Bek, mfr., Pforzheim in Baden, Schwarzwaldstr. 7 
Germany. 
August Ruecker (chairman), p., Wiesbaden, Dotzheimerstr. 51, Ger- 
many. 
Reserves.—Otto Foucar, mayor, Friedrichsdorf im Taunus bei Frank- 
furt. a. m., Germany. Karl Jahnke, p., Karlsruhe, Baden, Karlstr. 49-b, 
Germany. 


SOUTHWEST KANSAS. 10. (Kansas City) 


Delegates :— 
(1) William G. Anderson, publ., Winfield, Kan. 
(2) Wayne M. Campbell, abstractor, Garden City, Kan. 
(4) John Gibson, mfr., Wichita, Kan. 
(4) Homer L. Gleckler, p., 1322 E. 1st St., Hutchinson, Kan. 
(5) Mrs. C. M. Gray, h. w., Pratt, Kan. 
(8) Albert E. Henry, p., 29 W. 11th St., Hutchinson, Kan. 
(5) William R. Johnson, d. s., 903 State St., Larned, Kan. 
(1) Albert E. Kirk (chairman), pres. Southwestern Coll., Winfield, 


Kan. 
(2) Charles E. Kitch, p., Great Bend, Kan. 
(3) A. O. Rorabaugh, mer., Wichita, Kan. 
Reserves.—(2) Josiah W. Abel, d.s., Winfield, Kan. (1) Mrs. W. C. 
Detter, h. w., Nickerson, Kan. (1) Rufus L. George, p., Wichita, Kan. 
(2) John E. Hardesty, ban., Pratt, Kan. 


SWEDEN. 6. (Copenhagen) 
Delegates:— 
(1) Theodor Arvidson, d. s., Sveagatan 27B, Goteborg, Sweden. 
(83) Henry Collin, state official, Vendelso, Stockholm 20, Sweden. 
(3) Axel Engstrom, dir. of Book Concern, Sibyllegatan 18, I. Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 
(1) J. Emil Holm, b. m., Raa, Helsingborg, Sweden. 
(2) Herbert Lihndaker, d. s., Norrbackagat, 26, IV, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 
(2) C. Arvid Safvenberg, b. m., Uppsala, Sweden. 
Reserves.—(1) John Borjesson, b. m., Goteborg, Nedre Fagelberg- 
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gaten 3, Sweden. (2) Walter Hulphers, d. s., Kommendorsg, 20-b,. Stock- 
holm, Sweden. (3) Karl G. Karlsson, b. m., Stockton ae 
(2) Paul Rosell, tea., Goteborg, Sweden. (3) Josef Ruther, tea., Hanne- 
berg, Goteborg, Sweden. (1) August Stromstedt, -p., V. Nygat.'5, Norr- 
koping, Sweden. 


SWITZERLAND... 2. (Zurich) 
ear as 
rnest Furrer, officer Swiss ‘Topographical 
5, Berne, Switzerland. POSEN UEKI oR ROENPEE eR 
Hans Luthi (chairman), d.s., Zurich, Kasinostr. 24, Switzerland. 
Reserves.—A. Gfeller, architect, Bienne, Neuhausstrasse No. 30, Swit- 
ae Theodor C. Rodemeyer, p., Neuenburg, Beaux. Arts 11, Switzer- 
and. 


TENNESSEE. 4. (New Orleans) 


Delegates:— 
(1) William Copeland, r. ¢., 405, 4th Ave. N., Nashville, Tenn. 
(2) William D. Hawkins, ban., 76 Wharf Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
(1) George W. Lewis (chairman), p. 919 1st Ave. 8.; Nashville, Tenn. 
(2) Samuel.M. Utley, prof. Meharry Medical School, 1205. Edge Hill 
St., Nashville, Tenn. 
Reserves.—(2) Daniel T. Burch, p., 709 Atchison St.,; Shelbyville, Tenn. 
(1) J. O. Dixon, d. s., Springfield, Tenn. (1) Mrs. Tillie A. Hill, seam- 
stress, Lewisburg, ‘Tenn. (2) O. J. Summerhill, railway employee, 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 


TEXAS. 6. (New Orleans) 
Delegates :— 
(1) Matthew W. Dogan (chairman), pres. Wiley Coll., Marshall, Tex. 
(2) Miles W. Jordan, railroad employee, 1502 Snyder St., Houston, 


Tex. 

(2) Edward W. Kelley, p., 912 28th St., Galveston, Tex. 

(3), Willis J. King, prof. Gammon Theol. Sem., Atlanta, Ga. 

(3) Theodore W. Patrick, mail carrier, 914 28th St., Galveston, 
Tex. 

(1) Mrs. Rosa Simpson, deaconess, 1311 Saulnier St., Houston; 
Tex. 

Reserves.—(1) Miss Fannie Butler, tea., Galveston, Tex.: (2) Charles 
Hubert, city mail carrier, Orange, Tex. (3) James L. Robinson, drug- 
gist, Orange, Tex. (1) Julius S. Scott, d. s., 2414 St. Charles St., Houston, 
Tex. (2) Joshua O. Williams, p., 405 Carter St., Marshall, Tex. (3). Elkin 
O. Woolfolk, p., 914 Neches St., Beaumont, Tex. 


TROY. 12. (Buffalo) 

Delegates:— 
(6) Albert D. Angell, d. s., 92 Brinkerhoff St., Plattsburg, N. Y. 

- (2) Joseph L. Appleton, dentist, 522 Madison Ave., Albany, N.Y. 
(5) Wallace Bryce, mer., 2325 17th St., Troy, N. Y. 
(3) John A. Defendorf, mfr., 199 6th Ave#¥ Troy, N. Y. 
(4) Leigh Diefendorf, d. s., 54 Crescent St., Rutland, Vt. 
(1) George C. Douglass (chairman), publ. agt. Methodist Book 

Concern, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

(4). Frank C. Dyer, atty., Salisbury, Vt: 
(5). Philip L. Frick, p., 1033 Waverley Pl., Schenectady, N. Y. 
(2). Edwin Lewis, prof. Drew University, Madison, N. J. 
(1) Victor K. Moore, ban., Au Sable Forks, N. Y. 
(6), Frank H. Ryder, mfr., Cobleskill, N. Y. ; 
(3) Homer F. Titus, d. s., 224 6th Ave., Troy, N. Y. 
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Reserves.—(1) Howard G. Hageman, p., 217 Lancaster St., Albany, 
. Y. (8) Charles O. Judkins, p., Glens Falls, N. Y. (1) Merritt B. 
Morgan, retired, Bennington, Vt. (2) Alexander Roseman, b. m., 
1837 6th Ave., Watervliet, N. Y. (3) Charles W. Spencer, b.'m., Rut- 
land, Vt. (2) Cortis E. Torrence, d. s., 830 Lancaster St., Albany, N. Y. 


UPPER IOWA. 10. (Omaha) : 
Delegates :— 

(1) John W. Arbuckle, atty., 519 E. Parke Ave., Waterloo, Iowa. 

(2) Frank Cole, vice-pres. Cornell Coll., Mt. Vernon, Iowa. ,, ; 

(1) Frank W. Court (chairman), p., 1321 Brady St., Davenport, Iowa. 

(8) Harry C. Culver, p., Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

(5) Willard M. George, f., R. F. D., Janesville, Iowa. 

(4) William F. Johannaber, pres. bank, Rockford, Iowa. 

(2) William Little, lumber mer., 306 Ist St..S. E., Oelwein, Iowa... 

(4) Thomas P. Potter, asst. ed. General Minutes, 150 5th Ave., 

New York City. 
(1) Edward R. Ristine, accountant, 812 Summit Ave., Mt. Vernon, 
Towa. 
(5) James P. Van Horn, pres: Upper Iowa Univ., Fayette, Iowa. 
Reserves.—(2) Harry I. Brown, mfr. feed and flour co., 1004 Frank- 

lin, Cedar Falls, Iowa. (1) Clifford E. Butler, pres. Galloway Co., 440 
Kingbard Ave., Waterloo, Iowa. (8) Arthur E. Chase,: pres. Troy 
Laundry, 2235 Grand Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . (1) Alsey R. Grant, 
p., Buckingham, Iowa. (3) Edmund J. Lockwood, ex. sec., Conference 
Claimants Fund, 211 Irving St., Waterloo, Iowa. (2) Frederick C: Witzig- 
man, d. s., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 2 


UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 6. (New Orleans) 


Delegates:— 
(3) Charles W. Butler, d. s., Clarkdale, Miss 
(2) James W. Golden, evan., Holly Springs, Miss. 
(3) Mrs. Lillian P. Rogers, tea., Indianola, Miss. 
(1) Edward F. Scarborough (chairman), p., Holly Springs, Miss. 
(1) Robert L. Williams, ins., Lexington, Miss. 
(2) Samuel W. Wysinger, tea., Holly Springs, Miss. 
Reserves.—(3) Jeremiah M. Marsh, p., Amory, Miss. (3) Georgia A. 
McEwen, tea., Tupelo, Miss. (1) Guy W. Oliver, tea., Holly Springs, 
Miss. (2) Percy W. Tucker, agt., Okolona, Miss. (1) Jesse W. Win- 
bush, p., Winona, Miss. (2) Buford F. Woolfolk, p., Clarksdale, Miss. 


VERMONT. 4. (Boston) 


Delegates:— 
(1) Anson C. Clark, b. m., Newport, Vt. 
(1) Arthur W. Hewitt (chairman), p., Plainfield, Vt. 
(2) Bailey G. Lipsky, p., Springfield, Vt. 
(2) Mrs. H. A. Stevenson, h. w., St. Albans, Vt. 
Reserves.—(1) Charles C. Chayer, d. s., St. Johnsbury, Vt. (1) Mrs. 
A. W. Hewitt, h. w., Plainfield, Vt. (2) Oscar B. Wells, d. s., Mont- 
pelier, Vt. (2) Mrs. Oscar B. Wells, h. w., Montpelier, Vt. 


WASHINGTON. 8. (Washington) 
Delegates :— R 

(4) W. Ashbie Hawkins, atty., 14 E. Pleasant St. Baltimore, Md. 

(1) W. A. C. Hughes (chairman), dir. Negro Work, Board of Home 
ea a and Church Extension, 536 N. 58th St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

(2) Julius H. Love, atty., 613 Morris St., Charleston, W. Va. 

(2) Ernest Lyon, p., 828 N. Carey St., Baltimore, Md. 
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(3) Albert J. Mitchell, field sec. Morgan Coll., 529 Sanford Pl., Bal- 
timore, Md. 

(1) I. Garland Penn, field sec. Dept. Educational Institutions for 
Negroes, Bd. Education, 2823 Park Ave., Walnut Hills, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

(3) Mrs. Fannie D. Tyler, Conf. sec. W. F. M. S., 1726 15th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

(4) Ernest S. Williams, p., 1106 Druid Hill Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Reserves.—(2) Walter A. English, p., 507 W. Lanvale St., Baltimore, 
Md. (2) William H. Jackson, druggist, 1914 11th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. (3) Mrs. E. M. Mitchell, h. w., 630 W. Martin St., Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va. (1) Garrett D. Rawlings, newspaper man, 628 N. 
Kutaw St., Baltimore, Md. (1) John W. Waters, p., 141 W. Hill St., 
Baltimore, Md. 


WEST OHIO. 20. (Cincinnati) 


Delegates:—. 
) Bertice C. Ballinger, undertaker, West Mansfield, Ohio. 
(7) E. Dow Bancroft; church work, Urbana, Ohio. 
(10) Charles W. Brashares, p., 1029 Harvard Blvd., Dayton, Ohio. 
(9) Valorous F. Brown, p.,:114 E. Main St., West Carrollton, Ohio. 
(6). John H. Clark, atty., 301 Franklin St., Marion, Ohio. 
(1) Amos L. Conn, atty., Perrysburg Drive, Toledo, Ohio. 
(4), James H. Denny, p., 826 High St., Hamilton, Ohio. 
(5) William H. Gardner, mer., 322 N. Lyon St., Bryan, Ohio. 
(8) Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, pres. National W. H. M.S., Sidney, Ohio. 
(2) Roy A. Haynes, ins., Hillsboro, Ohio. 
(6) David F. Helms, endowment sec.}'726 Brice Ave., Lima, Ohio. 
(1) Arba Martin (chairman), d.s., 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(5) Eh L. Motter, d.s., 324 S. Metcalf Ave., Lima, Ohio. 
(9) Ralph B. Parks, ban., Franklin, Ohio. 
(7) Benjamin F. Reading, p., 3909 Willys Pkwy., Toledo, Ohio. 
(2) James C. Roberts, d. s., Blanchester, Ohio. 
(3) Jesse Swank, d. s., 408 Richmond Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
(4) Alice P. Thatcher, supt. Christ Hospital, Auburn Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
(8) Edward S. Weaver, p., 122 S. West. St., Lima, Ohio. 
. (3) Foss Zartman, mer., 1120 Elm St.,. Lima, Ohio. 
‘Reserves.—(1) Harley E. Armacost, d. s., 248 W: Lincoln Ave., Dela- 
ware, Ohio. (1) Miss Helen F. Barnes, Y. W. C. A., 482 W. Sandusky 
St., Findlay, Ohio. (2) Leonard Garver, Jr., atty., 1306 1st Nat?] Bank 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. (8) Albert L. Hannah, funeral dir., Blan- 
chester, Ohio. (3) Charles A. Rowland, d. s., National Bldg., Toledo, 
Ohio. (2) Albert E. Smith, pres. Ohio Northern Univ., Ada, Ohio. 


WEST TEXAS. 6. (New Orleans) 
Delegates:— 4 
(3) Robert A. Atkinson, tea., Box 537, Seguin, Tex. 
(2) Robert N. Brooks, prof. Gammon Theological Sem., Atlanta, Ga. 
(1) Thomas R. Davis, tea., Samuel Huston Coll., Austin, Tex. 
(3) Timothy B. Echols, prof. Samuel Huston Coll., Austin, Tex. 
(2) Joseph S. Henry, tea. 1114'8..2nd St., Waco, Tex. 
(1) Kay W. McMillan (chairman), p., 1814 Burford St., Dallas, Tex. 
Reserves.—(1) Mrs. Josephine A. Swann, tea., Yoakum, Tex. 
(2) Mrs. Dorcas N. Swann, tea., Victoria, Tex. (3) Mrs. Lena L. 
Townsend, h. w., 1001 Pulaski St., Ft. Worth, Tex. (1) Cornelius S. 
Williams, p., 612 S. 2nd St., Waco, Tex: (2) John W. Warren, p., 130 
N. Mesquite St., San Antonio, Tex. (3) John W. Weakley, p., 408 S. 
Polaris St., San Antonio, Tex. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 14. (Pittsburgh) 


Delegates :— 

(4) Charles Fred Anderson, p., 1000 Juliana Ages Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 

(3) Charles W. Evans, ins., 310 Professional Bldg., Fairmont, W. Va. 

(1) Claude E. Goodwin (chairman), p., 1126 5th ‘Ave., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 

(3) Harry C. Howard, d. s., Box 457, Wheeling, W. Va. 

(6) Mrs. J. U. Joliffe, h. W., Weston, W. Va. 

(5) Riley B. Nay, mer., 400 S. Penn St., Wheeling, W. Va. 

(7) John Raine, lumberman, Rainelle, W. Va. 

(5) Aaron H. Rapking, rural spec. W. Va. Wesleyan, Buckhannon, 
W. Va. 

(1) Charles L. Scholl, printer, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

(6) Charles G. Stater, p., Clarksburg, W. Va. 

(7) Jacob Elbert Wells, d. s., 145 Buffalo St:, Elkins, W. Va. 

(2) Daniel Westfall, business mer., Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 
524 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(4) William T. Williamson, vice-pres., Telephone Company, 1122 
Quarrier St., Charleston, W. Va. 

(2) Ellis A. Yost, atty., Huntington, W. Va. 

Reserves.—(3) Albert. D. Craig, p., Oakland, Md. (2) Charles H. 
Hartley, agric. extension, Morgantown, W. Va. (3) William H. Rardin, 
atty., Beckley, W. Va. (2) James E. Scott, d.s., 600 19th St., Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. (1) William M. Shultz, d. s., 512 Gaston Ave., Fairmont, ‘ 
W. Va. (1) Ulysses G. Young, atty., Buckhannon, W. Va. 


WEST WISCONSIN. 8. (St. Paul) 
Delegates:— 
(3) Guy W. Campbell, p., 231 S. 8th St., Lacrosse, Wis. 
(4) John R. Denyes, prof. Lawrence Coll., Appleton, Wis. 
(1) Edwin C. Dixon (chairman), p., Platteville, Wis. 
(8) Frederic W. Draper, justice of peace, Loyal, Wis. 
(1) Oliver E. Gray, ban., Platteville, Wis. 
(2) Frederick W. Harris, d. s., 1145 Rutledge St., Madison, Wis. 
(2) John O. Paulsen, mer., ‘Sparta, Wis. 
(4) Mrs. Wilbur F. Tomlinson, h. w., Rice Lake, Wis. 
Reserves.—(3) Frank Bentley, b. m., Madison, Wis. (2) John W. 
Harris, p., Portage, Wis. (2) William G! Hosig, ’ban., Mausten, Wis. 
(1) Frederick J. Jordan, d. s., Rice Lake, Wis. (1) T. 0. Mork, ban., 
Viroqua, Wis. 


WESTERN NORWEGIAN-DANISH. 2. (San Francisco) 
Delegates :— 
Andreas M. Ipsen, b. m., 95 4th St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Hans P. Nelsen (chairman), p-, 587 Hoyt St., Portland, Ore. 


Reserves.—C. Bergheim, b. m., 1116 S. 12th St., Tacoma, Wash. 
R. B. Langness, p., 608 20th St., Oakland, Cal. 


WESTERN SWEDISH. 2. (Denver) 
Delegates :— 
John W. Ekwall, mer., Ong, Neb. 
Ivar F.. Pearson (chairman), p., 1212 Guthrie Ave., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Reserves.—Alfred W. Carlson, p., 1111 9th St., ’ Sioux City, Towa. 
Charles H. Swanson, mer., Harcourt, Towa. 


WILMINGTON. 8. (Washington) 
Delegates:— 
(3) William G. Abbott, ship builder, Milford, Del. 
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(4) John J. Bunting, p., Crisfield, Md. 

(1) James Wy. Colne (chairman), d. s., 2310. Market St., Wilming- 
on, Del. 

(2) Walter E. Gunby, d. s., Dover, Del. 

(1) William Newton Jackson, mfr., Salisbury, Md. 

(3) Omar E. Jones, d. s., Middletown, Del. 

(4) Elwood F. Melson, atty., 710 W. 20th St., Wilmington, Del. 

(2) Harry H. Nuttle, canner, Hobbs, Md. 

Reserves.—(2) William T. Brasure, poultryman, Frankford, Del. 
(3) Edward H. Dashiell, d. s., 103 Elizabeth St., Salisbury, Md. (2) Diss- 
ton W. Jacobs, p., Newark, Del. (3) Charles M. Phillips, contractor, 
Hurlock, Md. (1) William B. Smith, Jr., Board of Assessors, 1000 
Jackson St., Wilmington, Del. (1) Leonard White, p., Delmar, Del. 


WISCONSIN. 8. (St. Paul) 


Delegates :— 
(8) Julius J. Bellin, phy., Green Bay, Wis.  .” 
(3) Richard Evans, d. s., 319 N. Lawe St., Appleton, Wis. 
(1) Jay A. Holmes (chairman), p. 325 E. Franklin St., Appleton, Wis. 
(2) George A. Jacobs, ins., Janesville, Wis. 
(4) George F. Moss, mfr., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(4) Ira E. Schlagenhauf, p., Beloit, Wis. 
(3) Robert B. Stansell, p., 10th and Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(1) Henry M. Wriston, pres. Lawrence Univ., Appleton, Wis. 
Reserves.—(2) Harland C. Logan, d. s., 231 17th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(1) Frederick J. Turner, p., Wausau, Wis. (1) Mrs. Maud Williams, 
mer., Whitewater, Wis. (3) Mrs. W. H. Wones, h. w., Milwaukee, Wis. 
(2) William R. Woodmanse, prof., Ripon, Wis. 


WYOMING. 10. (Philadelphia) 


Delegates :— 
(5) M. D. Aldrich, mer., Norwich, N. Y. 
(3) George M. Bell, d.s., 248 College Ave., Kingston, Pa. 
(4) George S. Connell, d. s., 363 Conklin Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 
(1) Joseph M. M. Gray (chairman), p., 718 Linden St., Scranton, Pa. 
(1) Samuel H. Hicks, mgr., 253 Maple St., Kingston, Pa. 
(2) Frank L. Howard, atty., Waverly, N. Y. 
(5) David L. MacDonald, p., 222 N. Hyde Park, Scranton, Pa. 
(3) George L. Peck, atty., 158 S. Main St., Scranton, Pa. 
(2) John H. Race, publ. agt. Methodist Book Concern, 150 5th 
Ave., New York City. 
(4) Hiram H. Woodburn, mer., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Reserves.—(1) George R. Clark, agt., 2311 Adams Ave., Scranton, 
Pa. (3) Moses S. Godshall, d. s., 306 Chestnut St., Oneonta, N. Y. 
(3) Harry J. Hebel, grocer, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. (2) Louis D. Palmer, 
p., 72 N. Broad St., Norwich, N. Y. (2) Watson H. Stone, hardware, 
Waverly, Pa. (1) Leon K. Willman, p., 57 N. Franklin, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


WYOMING STATE. 2. (Denver) 


Delegates :— 
Guy E. Konkel (chairman), p., 108 E. 18th St., Cheyenne, Wyo. _ 
Aven Nelson, prof. Univ. of Wyoming, 816 Fremont St., Laramie, 


0. 
Resbives™ Mra: W. C. Hoskins, h. w., 2012 Evans Ave., Cheyenne, 
Wyo. Charles E. Schofield, p., Box 866, Casper, Wyo. 


YENPING. 2. (Foochow) 


Delegates :— i ‘ : : 
Frederick Bankhardt, miss., Yenping, Fukien, China. 
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Leslie N. Chen, phy., Yenping, Fukien, China. 
Reserves.—Miss Esther Ling, tea., Yuki, Fukien, China. Chang H. 
Ting, tea., Yenping, Fukien, China. 


JAPAN MISSION COUNCIL 


Representative :— 
Arthur D. Berry, dean of the Theological School, Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF DELEGATES 


(Names of Lay Delegates invariably printed in Bold-face) 


NAMES CONFERENCES 
Abbott, BenjaminvWes4t | ose. 2 ts Central Missouri 
Abbott, William Gio... 2.0... ee Wilmington 
Acheson} Dligmiacis tor oe. ha Oregon 
Adams, Charles! V 22°" 3.0.00 0 ee Central Pennsylvania 
Aden, Fred). 10) Se na ee Eastern South America 
Aldrich, MRED? # C2000 (3 a8 ete Wyoming 
*Alger, Lewis (Bi) 3025 025 c5 A ks Detroit 
PEM RAV ees oa Se ee eee eee Genesee 
Allinger, Gharles' E78 7< i. oc ey Central. German 
Allison Oscars 23 or en Kansas 
Alm, Andrew... 20g#00) ee Northern Swedish 
Ames, Herbert Te?) 2 so... ek Central Pennsylvania 
Anderson, Charles Fred’... ............0-20-0 West Virginia 
Anderson, Koster: © Se. 58 5S nk North-East Ohio 
Anderson, William G...................... Southwest Kansas 
Angell, Albert D....:. aie ST SI REN ES Troy 
Antrim, BupeneoNt? 9s ee eee os Oklahoma 
Appleton, Joseph L............... Aer ena he Troy. 

Arbuckle, John W... 2.22... ee eee Upper Iowa 
Archer, William D.................02-0---6- North-East Ohio 
Arnold, Jamés C2): 2... eee eee Atlanta 

Arnold, Witham “Pesoal lo oe: North Indiana 
‘Arrasmith, MianareCe Te tees oscars emote Northwest Iowa 
*Arter, Prank AGSMOVE | 6 erg sr eee North-East Ohio: 
PAT CEES.) OMTEe Vines er ats i nierers etic soe ore ee aine 

Wrvidsong NCOUOrs at 6 oo ose oes os cee ee Sweden 
Asbury, Mrs. Hattie L..................... Indiana 
Atkinson, Robert A............. 2... ce ee eee West Texas 
NUMAN @ORMM Se ee os coc tee se teeta Colorado 
Babcock, George W.. 2... 2.0... eee cece tees Philadelphia 
Baker, Bensoaeee® feo Nc. cel ecsy tis iisiiss Northwest India 
Walcore dames ©: c. eet. sat Seis eee Os ere ares Illinois 

Baker, James EE)... 2.5... eee eee New Hampshire 
Baker, Rutus © oye | Akt eice tbe New Mexico 
Baldwin, Arthur J... 2.2... fee eee eee vere 
Baldwin, Clinton D.:.............-------5- 

Baldwin, Francis E...........-...-2-+-+-+- ee New York 
Ballinger, Bertice C..............--------5- West Ohio 
Ballinger, Frank H..............0- 22s Southern California 
Bancroft, E. Dow. 2.2.0... - 22. ee eee eee West Ohio 
Bane, Harvey Ji ool. oe. ete ete eee Missouri 
Bankhart, Biedericks es. s ot tba sc bees became Yenping 

Barth, Eugen YL EC ES ca Rea aca Mi ne MEI South Germany 
Bartholomew, A inici(S2)) Loe Spal aemerreAarin Meningie sora New England Southern. 
Bartley, Henry W... 2... 6.002 steer ete Florida 
Bauman, Fred J... 0.0.0.5 eee Central German 
Bayley, Francis R..........- 200s eee eee eee Baltimore 

Beal, Junius Evo.) 0 oe eee Detroit 

Bean, 1 By ez Git G bana te ee eta as peed eR eceines cacec Des Moines 
Beattys, Harry H..........---- eee e eee e tees New York Hast 
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Beckman @harles:O) sci ac gest cgis wees a Seen. Colorado 
Beechner: Samuel’. sicci cece stcieoste cc oraearsmgecaoe Nebraska 
Bek, Ernst:Gideon......).....6:. 2S Bare & Pe Southwest Germany 
BellvA:- inicoltin sacs «Scien ee eae ee ges Erie 
Bell, George Moos os os chee idee woeele net. Wyoming 
Bellin, TGS Re ee ce REE Wisconsin 
Belting pHlenbentp yy ow 8 es Mal elon ere cles New Jersey 
Benhamsrlrat Meee 5 te idocs's ate epsinls Wapree cea Kansas 
Bennett?Alvis So. cir csc is pee nt nae eae Kentucky. 
BergriOle Ac. Sa. cuit, ote no Sine tase nes techni Norwegian, and aac 
Berry, Mrs. Horatio (2... fos. ob cones New York East 
Bethea; Dennis A. csp. See eee eee Lexington 
Bethune, Wary, Mises. x en oe clan nctene South Florida 
Bierer, S. Wakefield: .. ..................-5. Pittsburgh 
Bisbee sRoyaluDie cee: oe hi antetiacnese Gujarat 
Bishop<Georgectic ss cass « istsseteyes e+ choles eaatacnen New York East 
Bitgood, Mrs. Robert A. T................. New England Southern 
Black; Henrys oer cnr chs het cence teas Holston 
Blackstock, Hae Be a es ae Illinois 
Blagg, George = eter Beirat REE ee Ee eee lowa 
Blairnamese Weske va. ae oe oes a oi hacen cguaeices Ohio 
Blake yeAlton: Mis a, ce cine os corte bast sc bees Genesee 
BlewhetumOy Uric sence nck since. tce Perel Michigan 
Bliss Rd winthancs rane ths Cle a eee New England 
Boese;. Ferman ll sinc s ke ok tie ese Chicago Northwest... 
Borden, Harrison T..,..................... New England Southern 
Bose, Miss Shorogu........................ Central. Provinces 
Boswell @harleseN ts cecgec'.. Gorse ow stasis Philadelphia 
Bovard Williaa pases: Pane eee a eee Indiana 
Bowes, John E.......... Reid Pathe eRe MTA te Minnesota, 
Bowles stephen wl yes. oo cen ie eee ee Northern Minnesota 
Boyd, William. ..... Sis oS Rn Re ee Ree rE O y Philadelphia 
Bradfield, George H........................ Colorado 
Branson, Howard I........................ New Jersey 
Brashares, Charles.W...............0-..0005 West Ohio 
Brewbaker, Leonard E..................... Central Llinois 
Brickner Wilthtstieees ss caccution. Soc teen cee Central German 
Brock; sEbomassSp e aeetcr.) =<! cc. bev here che ie New Jersey, 
Brooks *Robertene vescy ss: so oscar West Texas 
Brown, AliC@ Le ately os oe cscs Gee hea eae Maine 
Browns *ArlopAy gs ats Soe es Gels came Holston. 
Brown; JOM) = gon ek oon es ee ht non thes Southern Illinois 
Brown, R. Clarence, -<.:2. 00.0200. cl iol... Rock River. 
Brown,) Valorousshacrcte ... 26s delete bo seas West Ohio 
Brown; Walters ce 23460) eso econ kee ne Central Alabama. ; 
Brown, WilliamjA = obo. ca ben be nea Nebraska 
Bryce;: Wallace ors caps acs. oe. ok Gains aoe Troy 
Buchanan; Rose-Peiaay cc bo ee een es North-East Ohio 
Bucher August depcergars stm me eo Central German 
Bughbee,Taeius Tire cashew nee ss anasten Cee. Northern Minnesota 
Bunting Jonna ieeng.. a: Nas Se Gee agate Wilmington 
Burgan, Harry W..... aA eae UNE eet yk Baltimore 
Burling, CRarles tbs ea sis ponlans See eS New York East 
Bushnell, Johneuy, meee ck eins cea Northwess Iowa 
Butler, Clinics "Warecay ss is ca ecte core pee es er Mississippi 
Butler, Brederickvbreseatne to nceecs sa ee Debs 


* Deceased. 
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Cecpe Putte BUCO ee ck of oath tase nad Italy|) 9 
Caffyn, Jesse Rw. sooo: RO ee RC ae oe Oklahoma's: s) 
Cain, John ¥) yao oesececs sos cn oso sie se sesecoseccters Southern Californiay =< * 
Caldwell, Charles Ww BRS dca ae, ees South Carolina i) 
Callender, EN PUNEIRO METERS oS alas cag cialapanetieenaa adie Columbia’ River 
Cameron, Melville D......................% ‘Nebraska « iirrtesai 
Campbell sGury, Mishit hyo. 6 ecw b's ow cererecececess West Wisconsin: : 
Campbell, John B..2.. 2.2... Northwest Indiana 
Campbell; Thomasebbya1 ooo oo ie eee es mw Ohio 
Campbell, Wayne M........................ Southwest Kansas 
Camphor, Mrs. M. A: R........... i SOE Met Delaware 
Carlson, Carl A..;..... Bee st re TEN Central Swedish 
Carpenter; Charles &todi oe oo de oe nee eno Rock Rivér:! ss: 
Carpenter, William E...................... Northwest Indiana. 
Chadderdon, Glenn'C.................0083 Nebraska i 
Chaffee, H..Almonwo/. oo. ics cca cise eas New York: East 
Chalisnt Harry. MIOABLE. .5.. cei ieragrestias4 Pittsburgh ’ 
Chapman, JosephAguial. ..cccsrigacisectares Central Illinois 
G@haran, Rufus/S#onel). cca tas North India 
Chen,tleslie Nowilio/. 6 ccc aa cea casas Yenping 
Ghen, Sur Lane) 090 cece ccaeaderiianéus Malaya 
Cherrington, oe BD grt iecs cae seg eee es Ohio f 
Chiless Es Nevaeiee WO. cob eee dee naeeae E4 Saint Louis 
Chinn; Walter Sigsouig.),. 22a cbse cates ee Louisiana 
Chitambar, JashtwanteR cc essccccreacesseaed Lucknow 
Chou. Yeni pA BO ocr ecceece san et ours Shantung 
Ehuay.:D SIGMOIRL YY STC F oo. occecaercrenateperetenetere serene Hinghwa 
Clark, Anson ‘Grienty0d. . cence ccc ce cece cones Vermont 
Clark, Charles Ooeo0aiMl ccc ecco eect bet South Carolina 
Clark, John: HisgiloM on ss eco ccoeee wed rus West Ohio 
Clarkson; Samuel@iev 2. 2205 - dee an ewe e ees Genesee aH 
Coates, Mrs. Margaret L...............0.-. Southern California 
Coffey, War. F Bie OTS 2 a wena er ete het tard efer Minnesota 
Cole; Claairles GP A621 Dj etcetera etetere Montana ‘State 
Cole, Frank... .. PNG se 5 Lin ss cscn om pat en cea Mpg chet hae Upper Iowa 
Cole,. Heath: Kavisk. 29001. oie ceeteeverererarararetete eters North-East*Ohio 
Coleman, Beach?) (1)... eee ees Nebraska : 
LColegzrove, Don O PEGE hoo cctcctiterectatetetenatee California 
Collier Bdwin S.. ORS. cc iece cree cese steer epee eedeanetete North-East’ Ohio 
Collin, Henry... .... FED cuchsmtanntic dsb iosnborctinm ate Sweden : 

Collins, Malachi CC.) 2.00.0... 060 cee ee Mississippi 

Colona, James! Ws. 208%) cc tarercieebeintine erent Wilmington 
Colpitts, Robert AW@aiyes ccs scc tenn ate weet tet New veomad Southern 
Gonny Amos ei. (EGY ses itera tateleretetarelons West 

Connell, George ae LE IRE vss xk achat map snleev ofa totter fete Wyominll 

Cook, Orwyn VOPR PIB secre sare dhye dtd tater tee eo tre Philippine Eahilie: 
Copeland, Louisa YOUU cei naadudnannennes Southern California 
Copeland, William..............5.-+55+000 Tennessee 
Gorbett,.E. Mess PO ees eRe NR AS Northwest Iowa 
@orbinssAarongB. Beers 25st Ae ek sh Northern New York 
Corcoran, Sanford°W . oi... eee eee Pittsburgh 

Corner, George W., Jr. 0... 0.050. c eee eee Baltimore 
Gourt<Hrank Wi oee fae ee Sk Upper Iowa 

Cox Dess Ga tars POOR Ses chase eee etek aes Dakota 

Coxsd Jay re ea avet ase eet set Michigan 

Crabbe, George W...........6 000 ct eee Baltimore 
GrainnOrvilless Sore eds peng Pee tthe New England 


1 Withdrawn from Ministry. 
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Craine;: William: FH. yleit. qn... ioc: c ote o: esac ete: naj aparenest Central Illinois © 
Cramer; Alber tiBtadiel lf}... sore crecessnerenererasetarsrete Pacific German 
Crawford; Arthur Ji... ee New York Hast 
Crolley, Nervey 4) BOE PR eee Rep ee Ace A Oppeet 
Culver, Harryi Ci ho ceases secu see insane ities er Iowa 
Cumming, James W. IN Skike ce hos River: 
Cunninghamy-Ré J23.Wi 0... ce ete nee State 
Cunningham, Thomas O.................- Kansas 
CPE S ORC oo A inn es we isin cn Om ase Genesee 
CushmansRalphsSitwoG .. 0... sc. cee ee sis Genesee 
Cuthbert, RichardsBiloG .. . oe ese Pittsburgh 
Cutshall, sBmer-Gettion) 2.0... eee ees Colorado 
Gynn; Hughsbhil: Aiedt . 2... ce ek aes Korea 
Daniels, HubbardiaenloV . 222 ever ere ras ence Louisiana 
Daniels, Morris S. wij)... . 6 ees -Newark 
Darling, A. Clayisdaysid. cc. sete tee cee es Dakota 
Davage, Mathew Sia): cece te teenies Louisiana 
Davidson Walllam Viiiost. ci. da coer s uses wars ee Illinois -: 

Davis ablennyalo wari y . on. sel a eee ees Northwest Indiana 
Davis, Thomas) RovelsM ovis. sce ecs eee veces West Texas 
Defendorf, John A... os... 6... ee eee: Troy 

DeMaris, Furman, Aknise... 2... ce eca ses as New Jersey 
Dennett, EdwardsPisigianl-.-. sees eee se eka California 
Denney, James Hroadand.... cece. cesses cue ees West Ohio 
Densmore, E. Agpimcde.. occ eee eee eee ass Michigan 
Denyes, John: Ri pact Ge oss cesouseceseceye Succe se vectee West Wisconsin 
Deschner;sPhilip dupe. on. os ese de ease es Southern 
DeVinney, Mrs. Vincent F................. Minnesota 
Dickenson, Lurén Die \W........... 0. ee ne Michigan 
Diefendorf; Dorr: Bypass. 0... eae ieee Newark 
Diefendorf, MirsssDionni ..... s55 se ues Newark 
Diefendorf, Leigh FT 1a Cnn CREED RROD Ie Troy 

Dillard, Charles, Giuisifi....- 0 ee Central Tennessee 
Dixon, Binitiobaeall... ce West. Wisconsin 
Dixon, George W.i wi. ees Rock River . 
Dobbins, EdgarvY ida f... eee ges New Jersey 
Dogan, Mathews Wrote’ <5 s.cec6-scececej0,0,8,ec008.000.8.0 Texas 

Doney, Carle Gp cleave. .s.c.o.6ccececdecopessctsese eckige Oregon 

Doran, John M. ......5<: ROT ES MG Sie ctr eH: Philadelphia 
Doubleday, Mrs. F: UL ae Ane he eS | Michigan 
Douglass, George Gist Ve «oo e cece se peece sages espepe Troy 

Draeger, Henry E..../.........6...00000055 Southern 
Draper, Frederic W.................--..055 West Wisconsin 
Dryden, John Nisigzac Bh. o.oo 5 one gece cece teecee Nebraska 
Durham;iEdwardsAraiGhG - 3. seen eee eee ee New Hampshire 
Dyer, Frank ©) cisituae ss so sao dawson ve bees Troy i 

Echols; \Pintath yobs eewegr tric sheets cela’ us Gane West Texas 
Eekdall, Jonas biting... ccc even pin oe denen Kansas 

BAW ALTOS: ORNS Roca {eeateh scien <a crsinic sc aor see Baltimore 
Hdwards, Woren Morstedt. . occocsices er sues Colorado 
Eggleston, Charles F....................... Philadelphia 
Miseleny Frederick Cm tuth osc vec te ee wee eee s Rock River ; 
ikem «Wi. at teeBE ceca as os evs as bene Western Swedish 
Biliotimeaward A iitcgh soe. ss os os cic coe we New England 
ISS ii, CEC ee Detroit 
ElliottjawWilltam A... oo. cee ce cee cece en Erie 


WLS VOD gM... oe sc wats ote ee eye o MED Lincoln 
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Elphick, ‘Sam Ts. ty Rotts et alt oe ae else kw eg Chile .. 923 

IMEFY, SAMWTHONSHN Le i cee tediekcae New Englan 
English, MerletiNiattival..... oie ese eee ie) Rock River 4 
Engstrom, PAK CRIME ODD aces ot tt ne hierdie eee Sweden 
Erickson, ore DE eccrine ci Minnesota 
Leva, Sidmeytaea Wo dea Wy, ooo on eed cee Detroit 
Evans, Charles W.................02.. 00, West Virginia’ 
Eiyans, Richards. > 13107 32. .cccesecns Sa eS Wisconsin 
Bryans Phomas hr }10V. occ ce tans Philadelphia 
Evans, Williamai@ 5289) 0... nce oe New York East. 
Ewing, Thomas N BIGIL., «ron iss e ewe ee Illinois 
Farmer, William B. RET EE, (SESS Seca kas en eaate Indiana 
Fellman, HemrichwiowH.. & ok ooh ee sa aseSbawee South ‘Germany 
Fenn, Mrs. George Q...................-.. Oklahoma 
Fetrerig@amlooMi inti)... 2.0.5... .ek eee ees Italy 
Meld, HowardasiAt took 2.2... eee eke Detroit 
USS SOs i Ce gaa ee SA eee Indiana, 
Pinch; Wallate Wee yes? oo. ..csasecccetasies New York East 
Fithian, Johin'A‘t 75/2 ....2.522652422.0308) North-East Ohio | 
Fleet, Abraham Li... cee Louisiana 
Fletcher; FrankyPoifo7s i .ciciciasasaissesad New Hampshire 
Fling, John’ W.. . S880) .:¢ssccsi¢ccess sees Central: Illinois 
Ford; C. Oscar. St@V Sie vi ca ceccscrasersae el New England 
Ford, William H'v989 .22:2c25vsrs0283de783 Philadelphia 
Foresman) ik. casas Saint Louis 
Forman, Raymond 70. sce sree cers: New York 
Forrest, Mrs. E. Hiii?.::2.52.05606656056050. East Tennessee 
Forrester, William T:.::.........56....55.. Pittsburgh 
Forse, William’ H.)0o 2-2... ee eee cee North Indiana 
Fowler, GarlH16 £02400 een ee cee been ooo e's New York A 
Frame, George, Wis 1800. eee core ee oe Puget Sound 
Brease; Hdwine Pk (Us. cece rece oe ess North Africa 
Frease, Mrs. Edwin F...........66.5.606-5. North Africa 
Prick Pbhilipbs s MOU OES vee noe ai eiiee me ole eee Troy 
Pruit: Walter L1s8 MOG «08 2 one ere omew ee es Detroit 
Funnell, James C. 000/266 ee eee eee Kansas 
Furrer, Ernest 200. 19 60 0 encore cre Switzerland 
Gales Wd Ward Jia... OTN) ier: hee erage ener morta Missouri 
Gardner, William H:..........-. Pees ce West Ohio 
Gassaway, Mark Hi... 2 ee ee Lexington 
Gates, We Edgart ds006. 0000 cies Nebraska 
Gelviny WilkJdst 050G.. oe ie nn wee chats Central German 
George, Willard Mi... . 2.2... 206.0000 eee eee Upper Iowa 
Gettys, James Rw. 20: (ig MARE See eee Bee Nebraska 
Gibson; Jolie's J8t5 09.2.0 igi eters Southwest Kansas 
Gilbert, Marvin) teat) ooo ol gee Nebraska 
Gilbreath, PRC HATES IGS © 1.510 te tele s'e'tyes Saint Louis 
Gill, arte MGA. ooo ioe dere Ohio 
Gleckler, PR OTOT ad © TAO YE os ia sks) haves ret ete ap eh te gee Southwest Kansas 
Goddard, PAE v aT ORBIT SIAC EL cee seri teotcsee coroners magens Maine 
Godden, Wallen betta oe asalcce ges Rock River 
Golden, James W228i 0 coll eee neers Upper Mississippi 
Gomon, Charles Game) c.ccicccs creel deta oles Nebraska 
Goode, Mrs. Wai biG 0 ilies foe eee West Ohio » 
Goodwin, Claude E. RG a Serato en pecan voy nes cre aah West, Virginia 
Good wintiWevi-PrsE soe. ii ley aes Des Moines 


Gordon, Harry A....;... ARO See CREAR EEO ae Kansas 
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Gorickes Otto 2.% alii: &.5. cf natsere ietenele Central Germany 
Gould, William: H. Ge... 6.0. ee ee Philadelphia. 
Grannum, Stamlest Hoa Aas.is,-sce.svraestencom gees Lexington | 
Gray, TESS GIA, SS RTE Southwest: Kansas 
Gray, Joseph Mo Mari) «losses Prete: Wyoming: 
Gray, Oliver E. 2... puetbaae hens cr ew eee West Wisconsin |. 
Grear, Mrs. Ollie E..).. 2.2.0... LAr ae Central Missouri 
Greene, Nathaniel.W./)...... Kae Ee South Carolina ‘| 
Greenfield, Samuel J..5..... enone: Northern. New York 
Greenlee, Elmer. Hi. v0.4... Pte eras Gace Pittsburgh: |’ 
Greenslit, Henry: Mijjfi. wwe a pial oneal ae Nebraska, : 
Gregg, ie EE Sea rR Oregon 
Gross, Hezekiah: Kiss)... 0... ee Savannah: » 
Groves, Charles Wiitiad 2... 6c eee ee Illinois’ 

Gunby, Walter Hvis): ee AS ak te eae rete Wilmington 

(GusoeC arabe. SO MIBIES «asa 5 <ststciie wats oer Central Provinces 
Guyer; Harry L siotiofl. 2... ee ee ee eee ee Rock River 
Haigh: George iis tesa oN sv sce uslaeew tious Central New. York 
Hagen, Miss padies 7. 4s Re ers ie eae New England rif 
Hale @laucel@. cvataninis check food tae aes Southern Illinois 
Hall, TDG hits | Re oe ae oe eee ars Kentucky 

Hall, HiramMcnbl ew they levy <2 sie de he a dere tvo mere Maine 

Hall, Miss:OlivesA ali. cece este ev ete ts Delaware 
HallsSydneveWataeasde oo. cs os Ses bah plete Oregon 

Ramil bones Harrie hota pies ccs ead sacs ead lyse ole Inter-Mountain 
Hammaker, William H,%......2....::..e:ene: North-East, Ohio . 
Hammond, “cE TPSSTEEET i Sl Georgia 

Hand, J. Phelps arerrctadt tis ‘So eapreete) See EETeS DEE eee, Baltimore 

Hanke, CBN ae Peart eon fepane wits nan Bhs Saint Louis 
Hannan, Brederiek YW tf 6s en. aoeense ctn arcane New York East 
Hanson, Perry.Q.-. :.. Fe: Se on ee ie mea: Shantung 
Hargett, TE ME See eS ae eC en Saint Louis, 
Hargis, David H.». «)..% (Oe oe Seeder en ee a Delaware 
Harkness; Alexey rariatt sees: utes) acsiiotale, Gap eres Holston : 
Harmony @ameroniaeigt ts. «oc ess ee, sucess Southern illinois 
Harris, ances 2 as 7 ee gi West Wisconsin | 
Hartman, Genwi sy Ol ntipa Bee acs, «<3. ioc wenliins ahve New England 
Fanti aWallignieHite cto i. cece 5 5 eaices wate eve Dakota 
Hartinger,) Willian Qoatii... <6. 5... kv ee Ohio 
Hawkins, W. Ashbie::.......... PRO Washington 
Hawkins, William:Disf... ocr Tennessee 
Hawley, Joseph: Wiaerdal..<,....sccc cc cctaecasl nes South Fukien 
Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W.................... South Fukien 
Haynes, RoyiAat ao gul.. onc csc nee West Ohio 
Hazeltine, Frederick A..........0. 0.0... Puget Sound 
Heckimampe Ma Samed wrt... cede cesesssesvescectejenee coos Central Pennsylvania 
Helms, “David tate etdo Ws... sic casei he. on epenmpnrmne’s West Ohio 

Henry, Albert dtiot agtaé.... oe ccrew Southwest Kansas 
ELeniry,, SAMESa ies OTRO aos uaisaciecveogn ston ce ee New York 
Henry, Joseph Slior.... ccc ccecsce cteteeetsne cence West Texas 
Henry, William WoM...................... Delaware 

Elenson,* Georsepyyet fo 08.2.8 sescskdeoustiervtpvenedseceatys Philadelphia 
Hess, Harry EB. / sis 5 2 18 ee a ee ee Nebraska, 
Heuring, Fred A‘..; RCAC sre aL Se Indiana 

Hewatt, “ArthurgWVit). teofhe scsi ccscccclesiecew aes Vermont. 

Hicks, SamueloHy $2658. ooo. coyjoc ecco ne Wyoming 
Hickson, A. Lyset) 25. Se ne ee Southern California 


Hill; ‘Charles. E.:, , gears... Saori Wee eet Qhio 
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Hill oBiverett MiB te WSU cic scccseveccsc seve aesose cate soerseanee Puget Sound — 
Hill, Mrs. Ivan Afi: i297. eos ees recelecaee North Indiana 
TAIT SUCSOR SSSR a. whe sc cs cscs on see sagene East. Tennessee 
EAM rade FO MA aI Oeste cee cspegttanncencvnee Des Moines 
Hilmer, Richard W oo... 5.5 ce le ee Southern California 
Hingeley, Joseph Bovis... 0.06 cea: Northern Minnesota 
Hinson, A. Ot18 DUE IGO 2 eee alate ae Nebraska 
Fijerpe, Oscar, W. 8804... nun nannh Eastern Swedish 
Hofiman, Ohm WAR k. cence ho iho nnn Ohio 
Holgate, Thomas F.... 2.2... ee Rock River 
Holland; Jolin Wrete fe. ees Minnesota 
Hollister, Georee Wi tai. a ba hens Hinghwa 
Holm, J.-Emilfseutite.. 3s ea ed Sweden 
Holmesj'C Oliver S008... ae ae Northwest Indiana 
Holmes; Jay Ai. PROMS oii ee eta ie Uaa eee Wisconsin 
Holstads Julius SIR RHO seat kee tas Norway 
Hlolt, Miltontw: 295937 oc ob gb ad Northern New York 
Holtzinger, Charles M...........:......... Columbia River 
Hooper, Miss Florence................:+5-: Baltimore 
Hopper, Thomas V..... 2... 052.050 -6550505 Illinois 
Horne, Frank A.........: Sra deren eaten tes New York East 
Houck, Charles Fit. 2... 0.00.2 cece eee East German 
Houston; Houghioue? cis cccsbssicetticecs New York 
Hovgard, Christopher L. .......5....50000006, Kansas 
Howard, ArthuriR 2800.5 .cccccscsricsceee. South Carolina 
Howard, Frank Lil) 20. 0.555666 es Wyoming 
Howard poarry@rOTIO! «osc cdenees corr cons. West. Virginia 
Howard? Major PAU 00 8. fcc cc esc betcesececes Mississippi 
Howarth pase Pos 008 6 oe rev dere on nes Oregon 
Hsu SoKsecc Gt. setae neste saat Foochow 
Hsu, Wan Liane: 22203. oc ceed checks North China 
Hughes, WA. C3308 ne rte o crete dees Washington 
Hunt,, Hmerson [Stores . o2 co cee ewes eats. Dakota 
Hunt, Grant Ei 60.08 oo nr nae Columbia River 
Hunt, Judson Jee 2008.0 cer ce rene reece. Northwest Indiana 
Hunter, Harry Lio.) 0. ee re ene Oklahoma 
Huston, James A... 23... .2. 65s ee cee eee see Ohio 
Hutton, Walterto eos cool cee ae Des Moines 
El yar, VEIOs ee Oe mn oe iste tate totes Finland 
Ilahibaksh, Victor M..............+-+0055: Bengal 
Ipsen, Andreas M...........---.000 000 reese Western Norw.-Danish 
Jackson, William Newton...............-+: Wilmington 
Jacobs, George A... 2... nes Wisconsin ; 
Jacobs, Horace ts fst28. 3 ice eer tes ehenenes eee Central Pennsylvania 
AVTAUSCH BCs MATE D cot cest on ov coy ey te veces eves neashens Southern California 
Jeffrey, Thomas W...02. 2-2 ee es Columbia River 
Johannaber, William F............----. ',...Upper Iowa 
Johnson, William Ri... 2... eee Southwest Kansas 
Joliffe, Mrs. Jo Ui. nes West Virginia 
Jones, Benjamin Mis... 6. ees Burma 
Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M..............---+- Burma 
Jones, David F.. 00.6 eee ee ees Dakota 
Jones, Edwardi Mi. sii. eee eee ene es Central Alabama 
Jones, E. Stanley...) 2... eee eee North India 
JONG si DATA SAB. eee crete ene's North Indiana 


Wilmington 
Jordan, Miles W...........2-. 502s eee eres Texas 
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Joseph, Oscaraser AQUI: core ssceaie witsveue avevesodere tenon Newark 
Joys Jammes Reh UII LA, ci. oso secs ve austocssnnaye lnveuenens Newark 
Joy ces) TB BABA ET FAT, soos ts oe laste rretes se eo sais Baltimore 
Judd, Albert3GriHye Bae... sececosescgesescnoveies seepeie soheee Northern New York 
Keclsi Berber it Ancyttsa osc oc eer cnc cwr ees Tllinois 
Keeping, Irving Fis... 01... ee ee ee eee Colorado 
Keesey, WalbureRisoseaek «0s ope wee ew eelpye Towa 
Kelley, Edward W - o:dts. ... oe ce sie ee eee one Texas __ 
Kelly, Irving. ....... Behr, oon cearar ere en Rock River 
Kemp, C.cAs nioeatiith = soc ec oce swe a soem Northwest Kansas 
Kemper, Deroy Wredosiil -.- 00+ sep ene ce ccws dng North Indiana 
Kennedy, baugh® sabsuget.c..s.- so. 2st sis pine o SORES Michigan ; 
Kennedy, Robert C............. 2.0002 Blue Ridge Atlantic 
Kevye,-Wiley;-A siaiona Ml . o.5 2 oe eee ser seeoan Kansas 
Kish = Phomas-Eosawaolh 64: sap e's eos 2 oe ee eae Delaware 
Kiang, Wen ehaditai. oes sce eeie ca ete Central China 
Kidney, Elmer L.....2.......0...0. 000 cues Pittsburgh 
Kirn = Helenix magazis iv) os. oc oe os Sa SONS Korea 
King, sAlbert:H .-aicisilfl: oc cche ns deee cs aees Northwest. Kansas 
King, J; Bred used. woth oes. ci een es § .... Saint Louis 
King orenzodbhor® ganic... ss 2 bh esis ee fe 2 REE Atlanta 
King *PercyS ten s65¥71 «vee ces nen sa bite California 
CIN WALIS' I). ASIE EES = sci, ads as de es RE Texas 
Kingham; James Javtim. 2... sak k ses bees South India 
Kingham, Mrs. James Jay................. South India 
Kirby sBdwithrieyY steal - 23 .kcks ys ssw North-East Ohio 
Kirk Albert; Biczpiesinatiin< aes on e052 eee Southwest Kansas 
Kiteh; Charles Es aomyit}. o.oo nas Southwest Kansas 
Knoles; DullysC grades a. doc bo eee bp ee California 
Knudson, Clarence W.................++:. Puget Sound 
Kochan,. Oscar} Discs Hf... 3% ce ne te ee eee Missouri 
Kohlstedt-Hdwardd att. cs. jeccoie oy ok wee Dakota 
Konkel; Guys pigesinloevecec<. 6.0, evsieies eels esd ee Wyoming State 
Karuses@haibles Dyed Wi... occas ese. eo, 0y0s 8: sue, ea Michigan 
Kuhn, Sylvester;Ajii0)..... ce eens Central Pennsylvania 
TaiGrones Jeanna Wath oni ls << «os. =< Ghee sie cto ies Oklahoma 
asGrone; VUGSON EW it giik x eos scenic ctor = 8 a 5 oe gene Northwest: Iowa 
Mangdale SJ ObNa Wirt tec.c a = wie ts cotinine core osteeee New York East 
LangleyHenry. Giewnatic. sss e+. r ence ce das Nebraska 
TarkainsBraneis/Mrigtaa il. <-.<c0r. «0050.50. < je ee kese Southern California 
DEALT eye ie Sense els OAs Os eee Hinghwa 
Tee; Eid win Bas geaniyy 6. oiscece sie saccsseconeces 1 RES Malaya 
Toees Hani del ire teats 2 saycacsseueyasellss guorsses aaweins Central China 
Legg, ‘AchaliasM 151i oie estes econ Central Illinois 
Leighbody, Glen W...................0.055 Genesee 
Leonard; Harty Gun3i dn. cc cccecececeece ccsesceane anaes Southern 
Leonard); Herbert: Gey). clos ove areas asco eels Minnesota 
Letts, Jolras@ Jee Rik sie cc oczv sy tnsc et ot cvns shed Baltimore 
Lewis, George sWary IAG 92 ooocc oes ecsciev os osnici eve ooze Tennessee 
Lewis, Vernon. E Riitiith.....ocec cece as ectreserovenosenans Montana State 
Lewis,;WeoA o2 Ss ROTA nde idence Northwest Kansas 
Liang Yio Sis ee saci er Ne LL North China 
Lickert, JohiniH Lengo )..o.56. o.cites cond ones or ceca North Indiana 
Liddell, WalterW iti )4 ... ce eecccn cece Saint Johns River 
Bien, Din: Siaiiye te Geis. 5 o.0de0cciee onceoreesy 0 Hee Chungking West China 
Lihndaker, Herbert! QW... oe deen seen Sweden 


iter Dien HY; Pe AR i assist vane ota econ eee Cee Hinghwa 
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Tnipskiy.; Bailey sG Bie giith. « csccsscstacseerssseass ihe: rot Stare Vermont 
Little; Williams ©7927)... 65a Upper Iowa 
Littlefield, Charles 1, a GS Pare oR a aS New England 
Liu, SaoiDsti cidmuis.d. 22. e eae eas Chengtu West China 
Ino, RensYem', ietisaoy. .. 200558... . ca on eke Kiangsi 
Loeppert, Adam Joust -. 2... enc eie es cies Chicago Northwest 
Longfellow, Daniel W...................... Northern Minnesota 
boofbourow,b. Dataaeth soo veges ev iehinde California 
Lord, John Poteitides 9... icici tsi sat New Hampshire 
Love, JuliusiMwisdifion.-.2.65066i258552 530% Washington 
Lumsden, Ernest Ce... . ener Rie ean ees Rock River 
fund; timer Wo. ! APN. hese Serer eee Northern Swedish 
uth phlansie 3 Protec cc dare cree cee ds Switzerland 
Lynch, Charles Piene fo... ce ohne ee North-East Ohio 
Lynn,Lee W. .: tiptisG nace dae cee ckowerse et: Central Alabama 
Ibyon, Prneést:. RSID AR eke ei ie ie Washington 
Toytle,; Herbert ©... N08 oi coe ate ee ees Newark 
MacDonald, David L...:...........2 0020000 Wyoming 
MacDonald, James .H.............0-22.000005 Newark 
MacMichael, Ermal L...................... Des Moines 
MacMurray, James E....................4. Rock River 
MacRossie; Allan... 2).6:d6) x62 ooo kee ce oe wa New York 
MaeVey; William Basitel of 6:25 ce cre be bese es Southern Tllinois 
Magee da halpipicpcaci ys <6 ceeded so neessaes Puget Sound 
Makwana, Dungarshi J...............-...- Gujarat 
Marsh, Daniel L...: ; .;. SER nc pss Se ear as New England 
Marshall, John........ Beenie ere pe OER EEOR Kansas 
Martin Stbacents lactia yo ccc fee discs ce oe ws West Ohio 
Martin, Joh Bieitoticiidd oo. 2 co ccs ces eas Detroit 
Maser, Herman A. ....:5...-. en Te oe East German 
Massey, William E.............-.5..200055- New Jersey 
Mast“Wew -2:. 5 eneibalifect. esp issate eee: Philadelphia 
Maytag, Theodore H:.:...........5...-005- Towa 
McAllister, Reuben H...............--+-45% Mississippi - 
McCallum, John H..............-..5..0-5. California 
McCaskill, Charles W..... 2.622222 - eee eee Nebraska 
McConnell, (CarlsGH siktid. ..fc.025-caccres se) Central New York 
McCoy, Mrs. James L...........-5-----+-5 Kansas 
McCoy, Lee M...-.. +. -. ey Se ee ee ee Little Rock 
McDonald, Samuel Ju... «2... ee ee eee South Carolina 
McDonough, Sr., Frank. 2... 2.2... e eee eee ees Colorado 
McDowell, Samuel W............0550++-+5- Erie 
McFadden, John Riosinoc. eee ee eee Kansas 
McHallJohmeWit.rsiaa i.....5 2 cece recog ets Indiana 
McGraw, Charles. .)......-.- +0660 e erences Indiana 
McLain, JamesLiigif 200... ce ee cee Baltimore . 
McMaster, William H............2---5--5-5- North-East Ohio 
McMillan, Kay W.veciot ee ee ees West Texas 
McPherson, Harry W......5..-- pee eer eee Tinois f 
McRae, James A. ..5.00.. 00022 ees North Carolina 
Meade, Cecil Desist) ftG3 oe eee eee Oklahoma 
Mecklenburg, George. 4.0... 00 eee eee eee Montana State 
Meeker, George M.....).. 02.6.0 s eee eee eee Central Illinois 
Meighen, John F..D...... 12... 26-22 eee ees Minnesota 
Melle, F. H. Otto... 2.10.0. eee eee eens Northwest Germany 
Melson, Elwood F.. 21... 1... -- see eee sees Wilmington 
Mendoza, Vicente. 22.2.5... . cece eee eee Mexico 


Merrill, Richard No.0... 0... eee eee eee es Saint Johns River 
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Merritt, isaac henson coe cceesthcraeenete Illinois - 
Meyers Henrygllt saga th tc. docu beoelmemman New York East 
Miller, Av Bawmeneewa if i506 be dee ke. Central Pennsylvania 
Miller, Charles EB... ... RS eee pope eee Columbia River — 
Miller, Prederick*Asear vt fs oe oe bois eee ae be ees Northern New York 
Miller: Leauritz sncotdl) » ooo 8 ne eee peace Dakota 
Miner, Edward F..);..4......-----0e ee eee eee New England 
MinklercRoy |Giresaiitnct:: 2s: sc scsctreer eae Dakota 
Mitchell, Albertaitt wail .¢sersrss22 hs neeburee ,. Washington © 
Mitchell, DORI TIA Sac. oa as cee tene Southern Illinois 
Mond ols Shovwharc. AgGhl. «(ooo cscs ouscen ee vanes Bengal 
Montgomery, Robert: Ji... cee Erie 3 4 
Moore vA HAG arate ioe. issctisyntcceuteseone Southern California 
Moore; ‘ChrisiGit fist. «<0. cc, cs.ececs, coer esectuevece Newark 
Moore, Hugenme) M iipera aia’ deo ee ec ec eceeceveeieencene Detroit 
IMG Grew) OLN Larcher ABBE «<<< o.0 00s 8 laye dons at cv asunntcoueys Korea 
Moore, Victor K scgualfiis oo poe er goes eae Troy. 
NTorean Delyinekase cco). er sk cikacmtetroreuteer Saat Mississippi 
Morgan, Peto Wiis ccc tee ee ees Pittsburgh 
Morling cE. A: eta 79.5... ce er wk ee Northwest Iowa 
Morris; RoberteGio W290). ee ee ke North Carolina 
Morrison, Edward Ty... 0... ee Ohio 
Morrow, Mrs. Ji:H iol... ees Ohio 
Morrow, Joseph W. 2.2.2... 2 ee Indiana 
Moss, GeorgeBiod sal... ccc ee beeias Wisconsin 
Mossman, Frank Heisiss) so... eee eae Northwest Iowa 
Motter;-Eli Ibdatiuctiwan cee ede Peis West Ohio 
Mowbray, Edwin Paciew. 0.0065. ceeshe sas Baltimore 
Mueller, Frederick Wr. /.........5000005605065 Central German 
Munhall, bo W. diosa... ou. .casaccasesee: Philadelphia 
Murphree, Wallace Avi. )...........000% Prey Alabama , 
Murphy, Harvey'H.../............06.00600005: North-East Ohio 
Murr; John -Hsmqppalitd .occcis i ae ernst tint Indiana 
Murray;.WilliameP mwol. «006d esac ses ees Erie 
Musselman, DeLafayette............:...... Tllinois 
Nash, Miss Ada May... ..............2...5. Northwest' lowa 
Nasmyth, Mrs. HildaM.,................. Little Rock 
Navarre, Cipriano npesna..... 6... s ee ne eee Philippine Islands 
Nay; Riley Bexgaet sities c o05 0 Secnoone oe West Virginia 
Neal, Benjamin Hic) Ativocd, «oc. le cece cceneeess . . Little Rock 
Neff, Brank ii. ogg inl@s 20-5. didkewnon. Mees Kansas 
Neff Wiarren sR aries Se PSE osc cbc ances Pee Newark 
Neirgarth, Mrs. Ethel: :.................... Southern Illinois 
Nelsen, Hans Ps. '. sige. ...- 3c .0e cc cccenceeeveretacerened Western Norw.-Danish. 
Nelson Avon tse sem eee po ost scviu cows sce cese nce Wyoming State 
Nelson, Marke Barri add, 6.0 ccce cis beeen terenert cares Des Moines 
Nelson, WilliamrRiley fixV1 » . 0 bi ees Saint Louis 
Nicholson, Mrs. Thomas.................-. Detroit 
Nieh, Miriam L. . o335))............. atmos: Kiangsi 
Nisley, Isaac Jie) Aisa 60 eee os ee een ees Nebraska 
Noetzold, Theodophil.:.................... South Germany 
North, F. Masonm’.i8tGolhe un oc deuce eaten ae New York East 
Nye, Reubensbiil} lice). ow ee ek eee Central New York 
Nuttle, Harry Hiozoaiiifi....0..--...-..-.06 Wilmington 
Oates, Edward Wyo oi fi JP: bose hete doesn Northwest Iowa 
Odell, Albert Go yigahe: spire eres vier tre Central New York 
OWitsie Hans iAr ty y enees yt oe er Norwegian and Danish 
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NamMEs _ CONFERENCES 
Oliver; Alberthbeesiyor. ... cc cwn ee eccucivas Maine. 
Olmstead, George W.... 22.0.2. . eee eee Detroit: 
Olmstead, J. Harrison Ree ena OTe iy te oe Sen s Genesee 
Orr, Ghiglecdl ieiino).........-.c so ese Saint Louis 
Osuna, Andres .A1aGil, ... . 0. cp ene eo eeren Mexico 
Overley; Hmery:ARiittadl. 065 pee ecw seu peece Kentucky. 
Oxnam, G, Bromleyriiiyi.... 0 eeees Southela Galifornid 
Paces Charles NGA aia k,..<.-occe-ievszsisiotdreres snob si teaners Northern Minnesota 
Page, Edward: Girt2isil. 2... cece didi iens Rock River: PEAS 
Page, James D5. GBR G 2 ceed siete ecsestererpeerete a South Carolina =~: 
Parishes Samael lige QUtth coy c.c-ceuseadeudhsnscoceatecetonst oes Minnesota 
Parker, Albert A... .. 5 EERE es a cag Bes nr Bombay 
Parks, RalpheBs 050 0.0... cesses es West Ohio | 
Parr,-Fredi DaAsGh, A350 07. oo .c ccs is se stan catons ve tore tevess California 
Patrick, Theodore W....................205 Texas 
Patten, Mrs. John Av... 2... ee Holston: 
Paulsen; John iOia2i eden West. Wisconsin 
Pearson, Ivarilot dino. 2... coc. ncaa ee ee etees Western Swedish 
Peatling, JosephuBigilicg . .......-cen neces tet Michigan 
Peck, George2Til asada)... eee eees Wyoming 
PeckpRalphaBt rth 90) oa eee et Maine 
Penn, IncGarlandidjiioe. .. 0. eee Washington © 91'5° 5% 
Perez, Cirilo:Biinictin)...0c..e ee ce ees Philippine. Islands 
Peter, John Wea.eei7i yo. cc cece ee Inter-Mountain 
Peterson, Ernest W...).........0...0000 ee eee Oregon 
Peterson; Johndajiod.. on. cect eee Northwest ure: 
Phelps, William H........... yeas, See Ee Michiga: ‘ 
Phillips, Ernest Mv: 2.2... 6.002 eee Northaréts India 
Pickett; Fermans] ic... © 6 «occ cic toe ee tie Columbia River 
Pinckney, Thaddeues H...................: South Carolina 
BipeneAlbentghis etre as tic cael elect ee North-East Ohio 
Poffenberger, Alvin C.......-......6..5.4-. New Jersey : 
Poppenheimer, George J..........-506-.05.4. Northwest Towa 
Pollock, Charles'‘A oo... 6.0000. 0600 eee ee. North Dakota 
Potter, Eouis: Mise. on re oboe Genesee 
Rotter, guhomas, Pes oie uso Manca ed ere Upper lowa ~*~ 
Pounds#ELewis' Hot cc ce coe ose. New York East 
Powell baryon: chiki een cees North-East Ohio 
Powers, Walliams sen ke cee ats ie Central New York 
Powrie, Stewart M..2. 00.2 oe ne Detroit 
Pratt, WilliamilH, $220 oo ee ee Pittsburgh 
Brice, Ralph Rese ee tai eta oe Kansas 
Proudfoot, Aaron V...........0..6 0000s ee Des Moines 
Pruett, Charles | SA Ee Pie ee ed aE Southern Illinois 
Pyke spre TIC ka bare tet fata schate har Uatrabaiet acter escape North China 
Pyun, Syun Ok PRO EERO R oe Nata Saha oe etele ies Korea 
Race: Jol A. . tise Pichi csrspansyereneteneter on otter Wyoming 
RainesiSohini 050. occ ccnersse elec ateces carernracers Wost Virginia 
Rajalinna, Torvot tee ieeh Mi... .c.c.icececererererentcrereeress Finland 
Randall, Charles H.... 1... 1.06... eee Nebraska 
Rao, G.. Sundaricinie deci erecta sees Bombay 
Rapking, Aaromi 20021... ereiecenerere cerns West Virginia 
Ray, Mrs. Estella Ci 2.. 2.0.1.1 ee Michigan 
Reading, Benjamin Fw. ... 2... 6. eee West Ohio® 
Redstone, Edward H...........-05 0000 eres New England = 
Reed, George Wiis... ee es North-East: Ohio 


Reed, Jacob Baainil, 220k, occ eens Holston 
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NAMES CONFERENCES 
Rexroth, Georg. -Sisialt. 0. 0 de South Germany 
Reynolds, Mark R...)....... 2... 2-25 eee eee New Jersey 
Rice, Merton S .aseaien.. 3. o8 on Cen ye siete Detroit 2 
Rich, Michael Bi. 4 iin®.. .. 02 nc ee ees Central Pennsylvania 
Richards, ReglandsWeeWi oo... cc ee Liberia 
Richardson, J. Harry..........-.-- 0502550: Kentucky 
Riddle, Roderick E. 2... 0.0.2... ee eee es Missouri 
Ristine, Edward R. .........-....-20-0 005: Upper Iowa 
Ritter Dwight:Siiiie 4... keene eres Indiana 4 
Roan, Hansidey ist oS. ccc en ts Inter-Mountain 
Roberts, Frank H.i..6.. 0.0000. es Kansas 
Roberts, John gBigee cist MM. ..s...cec.ce.e.ecedeee so ceseceeepe viene Erie 
Roberts, James @gdsrtkh 00. ieee. se cscece ois sees pean renee West Ohio J 
Roberts, Williamit Nate We «25.0 cetinse tcc scenes North-East Ohio 
Robertson, Hd WardyFAse)..-.c\s ce cbiewee ee wwe ors North Dakota 
Robbins, Charles A... 2... 06.6.0 cee eee Puget Sound 
Robinson, William B...................55- North-East Ohio 
Robison; MommMet tag He | on eee bee eee oe we wie ae Missouri 
Rockey, ;Clementi Dra! oo see ce ee od ome North India 
Rodda, Ivory Gesittolih ..2 5 sees eee ener ne te California 
Rogers, Mrs. Lillian P................0..4. Upper. Mississippi 
Romberger, Ira Posi... ee Central Pennsylvania 
Rorabaugh, AdQideeW . oo eee ce ee ee oe Southwest Kansas 
Rose,’ MrsdHsDiiailid'd oo. ec eee ee California 
Ross; Marcellgsd i -tgtitt 3 occ ee cee eet ee ate Hyderabad 
Roszell,; Curtiss CaonesO. 0. ee his ee as Central New York 
Ruecker, Anpistavrdi tia! 2... on ns ots Southwest: Germany 
Russell, Walter:Biaiif... ccc ge cc ces Maine 
Ryder, BrankjHigdiicd. . 00... ce cas Troy 
Saermark, Hermansticn8.. cess. 00. scones cad Denmark 
Safvenbere;, CVArvid. 7... 0... eee eee ae Sweden 
Sagedahl, Magnus...<..............-0+000+ Norway 
Salmon, Sheridan Beith os. cic ei erass shearetshclons North- East Ohio 
Samson, Gerardo jfc.3 7... nile eee oe ee Philippine Islands 
Sandmeyer, Hdwin.G no6).... sce eee ees oe ont Tlinois 
Sarre; PnOMmaSid escent y. css ee ne Indiana 
Scarborough, ;Hdward Fir... 62. ee eee Upper Mississippi 
Schaedel Wemricw’ teeth ois. c+ ccc so ek ae ae Northeast. Germany 
Schlagenhant Ura Hin aby. on. s csc cei a yelae Wisconsin 
Schmidt, Johannes. .....................--- Northeast. Germany 
Scholl) CharlegiL ayer. ss eens se sede West Virginia 
Schreckengast, Isaac B..... 2.2... ee eee Nebraska 
Schreiber, Martin.................. Sretay Pacific German 
Sehuet{, Rudol& Hiya te occ sect esc aries ose Saint Louis 
Scull; Johnivieity eects soe hts hes ees Indiana 
Shamborguer, Nicodemus D.................. Lexington 
Shamel;“AndrewaW occccvn: fan es tik os ca re Southern California 
Sharpe, AlberteBisiai ft... .o6.oceciecssesecsse velo eeveee Detroit 
Shaw, AlexanderP? fa... cee cies ecoswet Southern. California 
Dhitw, J, Beverty: agua, <scscc02tiocess.ocenscls dco Mississippi 
Shiaw,: Wilham: Pispiasde ns. 0 0G ink.dacneaeke Central Illinois 
Sherman, Walter Jed aoe ico laoliscyeseyesenscces ee oue California 
Shimmin, William M....................... Rock River 
Shipman, Raymond (Mis... 00... eee cede ees Des Moines 
Shukla, AlbertiN ? :iee U/. .000 eee eee cee a North India 
Shiv; JoseplrD 2 VE occ oe ec se sacieusse howe ewes Missouri 
Simmons, Egbert B......................5. Colorado 


Simpson, Frederick Wig . ...:..cceeeislece cscs a Des Moines 
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Simpson, Howard EB... ... 2.22. North Dakota - 
Simpson; J. Artmpnivor oo ioe ek aden South Florida 
Simpson, Mrs. Rosa... .................... Texas 
Skillingtony J: Magar sie oo ic ccs Central Pennsylvania 
Slee, William i Wii 1303.) ec een, Michigan 
Sleeth, Chester A) 2.00... ee eee Saint Louis 
Sloan, Figrold Prahwtalos csi New Jersey 
Smith tAdired SB 0380 ce cere nent, Erie 
Smith; Chester 270i. cc en seco: New York 
Smith, HorseeiGy MMe... Rock River 
Smith, Merle N.. 222.5. Dh icra arerhewenteatnoahnner uke Southern California 
Snavely, Hershel R.}2 2... 1.0.0.0. cee eee Illinois 
Sockmum (Ralph Wont“... ats Hy New York 
Southworth, Wis OND ices ata es New York 
Spalding, C. POA AGUGOD. ... oc ocuacs ceases Northwest Kansas 
SpaugyjikemonsDie. Wat... sec vacaceasssedi Pittsburgh 
Spellman, Delmar D..............:2..:5.5. Detroit 
Spence, FrederickiHl!. "970.66. 66550088s¢035083 Michigan 
Spence; William! 29008. occ ccc cccetiss ek Iowa 
Spencer;:George Hem0o)), oi. .cccsccccc ccc: he New England 
Spencer, Robert B. 10.22... 22). Colorado 
Stafford,,Mdward Ragu... occ esecescc ss 33 Ohio 
Stanley CalwineSil?, 149... ec ccc ciue Pe Louisiana 
Stansell; Robert B...GiGQ. 0000205 0000e00000088 Wisconsin 
Stark; Leander: J. i000. 0. ooo ec cece ees Oklahoma 
Starr, Wilsonewi) (G0... oe eee ce wee Oklahoma 
Stater, Charles G. 02. eee eee Sait ee ee West Virginia 
Steele, Merrill Fic...) 200 oe ee ee ee North Indiana 
Steeves, Burpee Liv oo ee ee Oregon 
Stehl, Heinrich) 31025. /f 00 oc et Northwest Germany 
Stephens, John B.iM..... 22... eee eee. Genesee 
Stephenson, lredyM os oe oe ed ea als Oklahoma, 

Stevens! PramkoGa Hes iort oe es Southern California 
Stevenson, Mrs. H. A... 2... 0.2.2 eee Vermont 

_ Stewart, William R............0.000.0.0.0.. Southern California 
Stock, Avthir 4 Joe Se ee Detroit 
tO vans Olam EL rp IIE So ene ke eases Genesee 
COL ey ECtbebasi eee ce oa ale a ee a isle’ sete gs Nebraska 
Stripling, J. peheop See eer etere e aee Savannah 
PULL EI OA Bi Lo BE iy et laren Sa = Indus River 
Sullivan, WWAITOIAW in ase oles wee ee eee OR Florida 
ING ORE OSCAT EISSN ce eee sa ciai'e wierers ecisle wor) He Eastern Swedish 
Swankequesseg ore <1 cod so ce cee we eee eee Bis West Ohio 
Swann sJOsepinc. oy wae ee cee ees eee Alabama : 
SARC ZO VIOUTISR ete goto aeav ic ta'csusielstessis steta sas 18% Central Pennsylvania 
Sweencvasamlel tls. csc skewer sen. oe eo aN Lexington 
Sweetland, Fred E.... .......0.... 0000 e eee Northern New York 
SHOUT ETB SB sie in ak ta eine rab Riar Be 3 Northwest Kansas 
Sykes SweClyde. cn. es ce eee eee BY Northern New York 
Taggart, Frank 'P. 1700-0... Southern California — 
Tallon, ‘Albert 2Weseh 0990 2 92 ka Eastern South America 
Tang’ Bo: CHEMIN FEIN. cree eee atte Chengtu West China 
Tarwater, @Mver- Fos 15 12h ieee rer eley ee erates Holston 
Tash, Raymond 'R J).))) 6.0 eee Indiana 
Taylor; Dean... “WOUP00 2 SA Gn Iowa 
Taylor, George Co. .. 0 ie . eee Little Rock 
Taylor puss Sea TOL inhi erat oto ehene Saint Louis 


TaylorsiMrss: 3 Bigg h 0G ie ieee e elaleles South Carolina; 
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Taylor, J. Luther dino... cece eee es Kansas 
Taylor, Thaddet1s i. 555)2....0. 0. ec cece cece ele Louisiana 
Tefft;- William: W geil. «<<. ).- econo Michigan 
Templins 3 2A G59 Lessig oo. oo eo ema Northwest Kansas 
Tenney, Charles Waidoih..<. «i.e onan Inter-Mountain 
Thatcher; Alice; PY. 3)5562 ee ee een inebe West Ohio 
Thibodeau, CharlesiOws i. . 0. oe ee eons Colorado 
Lhielishredericke he rgity cg po oor bee eens Chicago Northwest 
Thomas, Mrs. GeorgeH................... Lucknow 
Thomas John wWwaask sage «aes sos os aoe bwa twee Central Alabama 
Thompson;;Gordon- Biwi... eee eee eee Kansas 
Whompson; Pobn eletogillt so. s ech sre ce bee Sea Rock River 
Thornberry, Francis L................-.4.- Northern New York 
Thorpe, Gedrge Ha Yai esse eceertesssesoes Central Illinois 
Thorpe, JarvisjLislisoK 22.2 cece sented Central New York 
Thurston, Benjamin F;.................... New England Southern 
Tindley,-Charles Asis tcf]. .2..222c2 ees e sees: Delaware 
TipplesHzraS ii ggsei Meee eee eres ek ee eas New York 
Aitplewlirnesteiet, esa sik + hie daa cay eee Rock River 
Titus;,/Clarence<Ac. woke. cic ey ccenieoness Georgia 
DitussH PP ee Se Abarnlalds«o84 40% e of% eae Troy 
RobiesHdwin, LsiseroedQOeics cca yas cy eeoatanys Illinois 
Tomlinson, Mrs. Wilbur F................. West Wisconsin 
Townsend, Mrs. Orville N.................. Ohio 
Transue, Judson bid cisifs.. ee de aes Detroit 
Triggs, James MaadaiiG... ie ce nes North Indiana 
Tubman, William’V.S.........5........... Liberia 
Tunnicliffeg Johny. 434614... 6.6. cena California 
Tweedie, Adelbert. T..................0.... Detroit 
Tyler, Mrs. Fannie D..:.................... Washington 
cbylers Wat... soca Hae) coos. 0, 3,602.soeuocreeuoe es Central Pennsylvania 
Ulland, Joseph S......... Ba cane ROR Tee Northern Minnesota 
Umistead? Lee'Ste ana is,. 6 sac odvacaneens Pittsburgh 
Uong, Eu=Guoneg.. fit ccc ccc c st ete Foochow 
Upperman Harty ale cusp neat 2 es As wes a aoe Central Tennessee 
Urmyenal phe as arch) o.oo 6 cee naked a heen Pittsburgh 
Witley Samuel Mise ede «ice Se ha see Tennessee 
Van de Water, Mrs. C. F................... Southern California 
Van: Dyke, JohnvA ja. op sc ot ee eos ae Northern Minnesota 
Van Dyke, M.-Fay oi sc eo ee Central New York 
Vansblormamessbaret ge sce ses ones a ea Upper Iowa 
Vani Osdol; Loreesi o44-. eaten ee ene ws North Indiana, 
Vickery, William M........................ Oklahoma 
Victor SFredAnicnscscacce ss scien cnneen ade New York 
Wade shaymond cera ets v6 as nas ayia lea a North Indiana 
Wis MeO Ave cera. Nea seers concn) Stara Ad, ators Saint Louis 
WRK CR OTN sie. secntsc re coun sea nk cton svarat ota hebrr ate Indiana 
Wallace); Ghigries) Trashy pobics ooue siecatemegeeueoneenee North Dakota 
Wallace soni) 5 et ca-ces tai voi sco hone, ene noenvoete North-East Ohio 
Walleniusl CarlG aia cg al hy. ceyoc siege ecene ce epegese ieee Central Swedish: 
Walls, William) A 65654235 88s ccc5 cee cco cepeeces es oseneyeceye North-East Ohio 
Wan gt @hihs Bingen tiers pica ccshejeoshelecogecsurouchon North China 
Wards Rial pls seseh: ates & csncc cess va tcoyenenkeeeget oeoce es Foochow 
Wir ss Water MAS esd 5, Horas bis, ay ey oi ay 0405 seo ae Shey tyors Detroit 
Wiaremgs Ernest; Cis $9 peal ccyoca, «cosine, oer oyes peyote Northwest Indiana 


Warmer, George Aya iio Fe. tees, secncniniesnsrivinieeieesie Southern California 
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Warner, Amd rewil 9450 Bisc.-c..seoreccs0 oie orerererargeaverste, Puget Sound 
Washington, John A...... 2... Lexington ~~ 
Waterman, Charles E...................... Chicago ‘Northwest 
Watson, Albert...... ee een AS Southern Illinois 
Watson, Miss Ella... . 1.0.0.0. Nebraska 
Weaver, Edward $i. 000... West Ohio 
Webster, Charles S22. 0.....0.00.00000 00004. Central Missouri 
Weeks, E. W.....20...0...0... fe Tee RE Des Moines. 
WelchsjEdvarsl eit re oo i eas oe Erie 
Wells S Art Ut De ero wary oe osteo eiviep sie Bde age dec ons Illinois __ 

Wee liste El davarda erg pe cers. 5. vo. e- giooss sn oar inscodone tapers New Jersey. 
Wellayiicdwane Wat prety co). oe eee aonteciciee o cee New England Southern 
WellssEdward Doe 25,.% ic v8 varsiesieren es Paes Oregon 

Wells, Miss Elizabeth J.................... Hyderabad 

Wells, Mrs. EmmaF....................... Illinois 

Wells Frank ls o6 oe ks North-East Ohio 
Wrellsdacob Hlberts.s- 5. o.oo ste cele sles tls West Virginia 
WiellSRobert! Gere fends fv es iv els ered aoe Philadelphia 
Westcott; Wilbertic so. y00u. ol ic elect Newark 

Westfall, Daniel 3 rsnc5 oe ee le eee es West Virginia 
Wihites\CharleseMi S3..257. So 6 a ee Blue Ridge-Atlantic 
Wiiite: Charles Pies 3 ok. 6s sic as ee bana Central Illinois 
Wihite; Wool. So soe ccs cee es BE Baltimore 

White, WilliamyS 2332.8 ee 8 Newark 
Whitesides Charles (Bs 2 i 3 i004 sce le ok Southern Ilhnois 
Wihitlocks Walter Hee ce. lnc cuce cusses ees Southern Illinois 
AVIAN ANVAEREIN Wiest ey Si st AG cchics tg essa eee North Indiana 
Wilbur, Daniel W.......................05. New York 

AUELIES acd Cs 9 Cs PS ae oe ee se Illinois 

Wilkes: Wesley To Foc css eee eu eas Northern Minnesota 
Wilkins,-Alonzo M.. 2. 6562.0 oe cs cee Atlanta 
Wilkinson; JohneR! oo. feo ce ees Puget Sound 
WWalligunsWAl Wins Sires ssa eso cscs se cea st he Central Pennsylvania 
Williams, Miss Arsania M.................. Central Missouri 
Walliams; Hirnests S200 2 cis het he Puen tee ao ae Washington 
Williams, Robert B........................ Mississippi 
Williams, Robert L........................ Upper Mississippi 
Villines y lee Medea cree. acu coe siete ans Sere Me Northwest Indiana 
Williamson, Lansing G.................... Southern 
Williamson, William T.................... West Virginia 
Wialrrvart irc leec dee sie nie Gas hccie mob ee nes Michigan 

Wilson Da vidGh oes cnc os oe sone coe vga oe Central Illinois 
Wilson, Herbert S.................-0.0-005 Delaware 

Wilsons silowardeM sa. 2 ec. dese cle ee oe ees Genesee 

Wilson GHNSG wee eel ec ee tie aves ng emis ne Philadelphia 
VAlSGrimeel O lini pare eee ter rats, scents. arses «5 ears Northwest Indiana 
Wilson sWOUuist Ose lcs es oe wenn See a see New Mexico 
WilsonvS. Paylors io... fis vse os ne Se ee Philadelphia 
Winchester, Robert W..............-...00 005 North Carolina 
Winger, William E........................- Genesee | 

Witklevetd OME te cot ote gisace ts a)e ce hire wees ce California 
Womer, William A.................-+-5-055 Erie 

WiGOd PAGGISONG) 7 fue ke ere we wees Towa | 
Woodburn, Hiram H..................-..-- Wyoming | 
Woodland, Clarence T.............--.+---: North Carolina 
Woolevertarry Hr tic iicka secs. since ee mene Central New York 
Woolsey, Lester E..............0.:000e00ee- New York ; 
(Wanted thew boy EX Oo es eit Ieee oie oar North-East Ohio 
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Wright, Manfred-© ari 5 a.ocee cocesste. e020 cesusielees te North Indiana 
Wriston, Henry M............. 20.0000 renee Wisconsin 
Wysinger, Samuel W....................... Upper Mississippi 
SENN UTES RE Mtr Cam Eee Rae oere craic Chungking West China 
Yensen, Crilles H................000 0c ees Denmark 
Vosty ellis Ate perks oss ste oes ceo eee West Virginia 
VOunNg; -[SaaceW spices oa ols c, vsti ogee = eee Lincoln 
Vu Philip: 92:9 wa sess oe ok ee Be Foochow 
Zartman, FOSS cos one oe ED West Ohio 
LEUINED PELCLMMETUNY Lares ene c ert oe ase eee Central Germany 
LOUIE RP EGROES Ss ee tt ws. ban os cee De Chile 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF RESERVE 
DELEGATES 


(Names of Lay Delegates invariably printed in Bold-face) 


Names CoNFERENC 
Abhott,Alfred Joy oo ee ee ee ee wpe Michigan <i 
Aipe le Onin G Wines ear re ee k e e e ee Southwest Kansas 
TNS 3 S UO) C0 Pi ee ag oe Central Pennsylvania 
Wexander, WarlsBe sok... sen bs ee ata eee Ohio ; 
Allen: Cade ga ieee hs vcs no fis bes Ses Os Saint Johns River 
Anderson, J. Edward...................2.- Central ‘Swedish. 
Andrews, Charles C. (seated)............... Northwest. Kansas 
Antrim, Clarence D......................-.- Philadelphia 
Archer, Sanford P. (seated).............-..--. Central Illinois 
Ariel, SAMPSON, 235,54. 00s ve tees Central Provinces . 
Axmacost,.clarley Hie ase oe ec cee pe eget West Ohio 
Aohes bug ae ces tra ef ee ee ie won or RES North Carolina 
PRU Soe bd ce iceee ate a aie oe! Scouse Sie ewe Stace Hinghwa 
Avery, Charles E. (seated)................-.-- Montana State 
alison Nas. es ee Dee we le wees Northwest Iowa 
Balcony, tram k Ws es ee ev aan se eee oe California 
Baker, Jacob: V ooo ew. ee ee Indiana 
Baker, James W. (seated). ...............-5-- Oklahoma 
Barnes, Edward W............. 002-005-0055 Mississippi 
Barnes, Helen F.....:......... 2.0.00 -.00005- West Ohio 
Baumann, Fred J. (seated)...............---- Central German. 
Beaghler, John L. (seated).............-+5:; Missouri : 
BeamancAbranamse yo occ ec ee ee ee Bengal ~~ 
Beck, repens WIFE sci Tiieee: Northwest Indiana 
Beck NOME AG eres ci So ues Hae acre oe Pacific German 
Beebe damestAr. soe rere ws ha cso oop en ops Erie 
Beech: SOseple css ers soca hese eee Chengtu 
Belcher. Gary, Baap ae ss scents eee ces eee New York East 
Beltrami, Pietro.................+--++--005> Italy 
Bennett, Harry Pio). 7... New Jersey 
Bentley, Frank... ...........--5-+2 essere West Wisconsin 
Bergheim, Gos... soccer. ee eee Western Norw. -Danish 
Berry, Claud N........-.. Big hentai es Mississippi 
Bingaman, Samuel..............----+-+-++: Newark 
Black, Je | Discaiee 22s 5 eae ieee renerena a Kentucky 
Bales een Vitek oes eee aes Sin Sikes Fete North Dakota 
Blanchard, William M...........----+-++++- Northwest Indiana 
Bobilin, Gustav Jats ae eee eis amr East German 
Bolt, NG So =e eee ee ene Norway 
Booth, Robert A........ eI ale end OR SEeN tT SAC Oregon 
Borjesson, SW te ee err ae eee Sweden  __ 
Borg, Charles T......0-.-----e eee Columbia River 
Bowen, Jr., John W. Hy 2... -- +2 ee eee Mississipp1 __ 
Boyd, eae te eee Columbia River 
Boys, Howard M..........----++222+ e000 California 
Brasure, William T..........--------+++:°> Wilmington 
Brattin, Carl L.... 2.2.0... 6 eee ee Montana State 
1 Bready, Russell H.......---- +--+ eee eect: Detroit 


1 Transferred to another Conference. 
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Britton, D. Wesley... .....-2-- sees rete eee Saint Louis 
Brittson, William F. (seated)........---.--- Oklahoma 
Brower, John C.. 1.1.06. 5265s ert tee eee Little Rock 
Brown, Harry I. (seated) .......----+-+++++ Upper Iowa 
Bunton, Mrs. F.H............-+++--+++,--- Lexington 
Burch, Daniel T...........----- 2-0 sees eeees Tennessee 
Burkhart? Ross.) OO, ee ee Holston 
Butler, Clifford Ex 2.250... .. eee cee ees Upper lowa 
Butler, Miss Fannie............-..-+--+--> Texas 
Byrns, Archibald K. (seated).............-+-- Tllinois 
Carlson Adolphe of 0ese wk ok i ee wee Eastern Swedish 
CarlsonjeA Hired BWistee ret. toritnace. etit «tions aotstee Western Swedish 
Carroll aniye viet cee citer Secrercrrie is enol Lexington __ 
Chamberlain, Charlies L................... Columbia River 
Chase) “Arthur Bee oii. 's cote ue | aie eens Upper Iowa 
Chisyvers Charlesve sree Meese lelnthle etn tetas sete Vermont . 
Cherry, James (seated). ............0.-00 005 North-East Ohio 
Chipman EE eee eno. nes ed ee New England Southern 
Cho; Pyung Onin tulcek oo te ees Korea 
Chowfin; Gee aren ee. yee ee ee North India 
Clark, George Reve one ea a eee Wyoming 
Clarkes Merritt: Aree. oh hs oa ee Southern Illinois 
Clarke, Arthur P. (seated).................. Northern New York 
Clarke, Mrs. Zora Bloomer................. Lexington 
Clifford sCecilel re marnes seccsicoccs ns oc oe eee Montana State 
Coates“ HsP reer roo ois TE eee Eastern South America 
Coles Walter: Divernon cee ol. cis sacs wine SER ee Colorado 
CookesHdwiny Ui ervers crags « 1s ations soe wena nieiee New Hampshire 
Corley; Jesse dive sca ene be 6 oP Southern California 
Cotton, Wi Ofte oreo. fol ah Lee eee Inter-Mountain 
Cottrell, Delano D. (seated)................. Genesee 
Cox GeS an tee TO ee ee ee Northern Minnesota 
Craig Albert Die emteiis s «ee oom s ne West Virginia 
Craig, Alfred Ei; (seated) aio. so ok oe ee oe Indiana 
Cranston, Earl M. (seated)................. Southern California 
Groolk; AMR: Re ist oe as oe Tilinois 
Culver, Charles R. (seated)................. Michigan 
Cunningham, Samuel..................... Atlanta 
Darling, J. H. (seated). ..................... Des Moines 
Dashiell, WalWae Hse tg es oc coca Costa eee Wilmington 
Davis, sAndersonetee tscee ue on a ce East Tennessee 
Davis, /Merton:dte ont oe Geen ee New Hampshire 
Delahunt,’Mrs,. Joc. oh Northwest Iowa 
Detter;;MrssWaCxro ne ols kok ee ee Southwest Kansas 
Devadasan, JAMOS eer eae a eee Northwest India 
Dickson, 7 iat Laniiecaea ts finest ee ane aa tec at gn 0 Colorado 
Dickson, Sterling W....................... Central Pennsylvania 
Diffendorfer, Ralph E. (seated)............... Rock River 
Dixon, J.O... See REE Sola pS ee EN ae Bech Tennessee 
Dong Syuke Kane cee yo ors a ee Korea 
Duns Ray See ee = Se eee Colorado 
Munn NO: ear nh eer o> ee ee Central Alabama 
Eaton, Herbert Gov ro et ode Erie 
Mevols, Wiliam’So. soy... 66 foc Central Alabama 
Baeunaicr, Edward D.'!* so oo... oe Central German 
awaras John Bo... . ie. Zs se vecaastantl North Indiana 
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English, Walter A............... Washi oe 
Mrickson, Mdwardwads). «0. c++. 00 sss csc. Non Eee ; 
Erwin, Mrs. AvN..i00...........005 0.00... North Car aes 
Pelee Mee Antal 5-1... 2 gouthemflkaon 
Eva, Arthur P. ENE AMO ls oS visis ened tan getteds Detroit 
Belt Carl Akola i 
Welt, Prank ondie... os... ce. ee G le te ane 
Ferguson, John C......... eden ne Centhak New York 
Fleming, Wallace B. (seated)... ree oa he Eee Kasens ee ns 
Fletcher, John S..........................Holston 
relic Ce Wis HEL pc cvs Snnnec ated besas 
Flynn, Clarence E. (seated)...............0.. coe pees tas 
Ford, Mrs. MissouriA............ Central. Missouri 
More, Jol (ror i ea) oe ce seas a: Saket Kentuck ce 
Foster, William H. (seated).......... _...... New York East 
E cara de pe ee Couthies Germany 
Frey, Bopneat PTO cc eo ee A North indin 
Fritsche; Louis @320:0)) «ssc ccc06 660 n0 pee nes Central German 
Gable, Meapl AWOs 1G occ obec beeen D 
oe eR OE 
Gaither, Benjamins .>, 1.6 on. te ee eee Kansas 
Gamboa, Melquiades........-......5...4-. Philippine Islands 
Garcia, Leopoldo (seated)..............0.--. Mexico 
Garver, Jr., Leonard (seated).........6-+.-. West Ohio 
GatesaVictoria Hoge ie oc ces occ deceeecee Little Rock 
Gelhaus, Gustav. (750%). o oo erence Chicago Northwest 
ae Botus TEA RO ee onsen 3 Oe) eee oe ponte 
ellerseA ee ee POs ol ne te ated: wit 
Gifford, Blaine’H 625 1)2 2266.2. cee heres eae 2 
*Ginader, Benjamin A................. 6.004. Erie 
Godbey, Mrs. Coletta A.................-.. Kentucky 
GodshallliMosesSin= 225060 co. cee ante Wyoming 
Golder, Gottlieb (seated)................--- Central German 
Gong, Dieu Kong’)... oo. ee ee eee Foochow 
Goodsell, Henry G. (seated).......-..----++-- Colorado 
Goorley, John (seated). ........--- 0-55-5000 New Jersey 
Gowdy, John (seated)... .. 0... eee cece ee Foochow 
Grant, Alsey Ries EBT te noc ener asec ene: Upper Iowa 
ose behen POSER IG oe Sit g Ree se hee ttshes Seas area 
TOGO UeWASIG o 2. somes o coe onda ne eat: outh Carolina 

_ Griggs, Leroy A. (seated). .........----+-55- .Georgia 
Gross JohmiOn a tees ats ates dane Kentucky 
Guild, Cliff oc Te nce cite cd ie nan: Tilinois 
Guild sewiss Te cent one ae neta se Southern California 
Guthrie, Charles E...... 0.6.6... 6 505s _. Genesee 
Haas, William E. P...........-6 0-0 cere ees Philadelphia 
Hadley, Charles W. (seated)........---..--- Rock River 
Hagberg, August... ......-.5--005505 esse es Northern Swedish 
Hageman, Howard G..... Stee an eee Troy 
Haggman, Jonas W.......---- +--+ rete Finland 
Hampton, Wade H........-------+0+ seers Louisiana 
Hannah, Albert L......-.-.----2 02s e reese West Ohio 
Hardesty, John E...,...--++:: SN ere Southwest Kansas 


* Deceased. 


Jahnke, Karl 
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Harding, Frederick C..i.....-+-- 2022 eee eres New Mexico 
Hares; George S.. Guy. ieee eens Genesee 
Harrington, Robert). .i.. 6.6... eee South Carolina 
Harris, Isaac A... oes Bombay a 
Harris, John W. . tistsfi occ see teens West Wisconsin 
Harriss, H. Styles: ........-2.6- 02. Montana State 
Harsh, Philip H: .... 6... 1.6.6. eee eee es New Mexico 
Harshbarger, C. C. (seated). .........+--+55- Northwest Iowa 
Hartley, Charles H. (seated)............-+-- West Virginia 
Hartman, William L.............6..6.-0065 Colorado 
Hartzell, Corwin Haisich... 2... 52.04.2528 -e Chile 
Havighurst, Freeman Ay.) 2... 6.2 eee eee Illinois _ 
Havner, Horace M. (seated)............-+++5 Des Moines 
Hayes, Alvin: Plaats}... 0. se eee Central. Tennessee 
Hebblethwaite, Robert;@.........5...2-50508 Central New York 
Hebel, Harry Jiza Views cee es i AB Wyoming 
Heist; [eauravA goss tgs. ccc ee ee Gujarat 3 
Helmane@ harles Wteiers Fes 6- soe oss ese aredere ee Inter-Mountain 
Hewitt, Mrs. A. W. (seated)................- Vermont 
Hickey, Glinton (Gij gree ke Colorado 
HICKS NOM AaSiG a sats see ovo wicks Seon Pittsburgh 
Higdon, Mrs. J. E. (seated)................. Saint Louis 
Hill, “Andy M. (seated) A 22... 0.225 2 es cece gees Holston 
Hill, Mrs. Tullie A. (seated)................ Tennessee 
Hillman;: Paul} Mi: (seated)... 0 ee ce ee Nebraska 
Hinemani: Je Liosisadtie.. os c05 55.88 nets Genesee 
Hipple,:Edgar-Eie sash... 0... bho Rock River 
Hofimans cu cmasialtind. 6.5 siicses ata woke Chicago Northwest 
Hollettciramk)S pris @t. a... abies ecere eee epee North Dakota 
Hollister, Mrs. George W. (seated).......... Hinghwa 
Holmes; HowardaDactigncs «« «. tics. ojcne nace ae Northern New York 
Holmes, John’ W.. © ois. onc ee ge ee naan North Indiana 
Hoover, James M. (seated)................... Malaya 
Hopping, William P............ PSE eo Puget Sound 
Horton, Everettindi igi o.cc0hs ens os ce rene oes New England Southern 
Hosig, William Gaz) e050. oe ee ee oh West Wisconsin 
Hoskins;.Mrs. Ws:;Gao'ts. 5. ks caps cy eas Wyoming State 
Howard; George dtiaseio: Fs, ,2, <0 )<53cc fone AB Hastern South America 
Howard, Frank-Di joai65 0 ce es New England 
Howard, Orville F. (seated)................. Des Moines 
Hubert, Charlest sai ieee. on ee oe Texas 
Huckel, ‘Thomas Oins}.. 2. 2c eee Michigan 
Hufford, Arthur Diijine. «6. bac be ne eee Ohio 
Hughes, Alfred J. (seated)............2.202.05 Southern California 
Hughes; Cymbridiqitaeq essa. p.-0 oo -2 occa Maine 
Hulphers;; Walter=aepwaltiis os csi bocce Sweden 
Hunter; sAlired Viera tiaeecs cscccc se wees cee a0. Nebraska 
Hunter, George B. (seated)................. Maine 
Hurley; J. Carltonee 2 sos oo ee Central New York 
Hutchinson, William F.................... hio 
Hyatt; James Hay ssa. - os. oss c sata Baltimore 
Hyde; Arthur: Mindtinid. cj. < che cbe ea Missouri 
Ivey; John Lh... eae a ee New England 
Jackson, William H. (seated)............... Washington 
Jacobs,.Disston, Ws, gueete toe ds caesl ts Come Wilmington 


Southwest Germany 
Central China 


——— er 
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ames, James A. (seated)................... iver — 
Jefferson, John W....... RRO T SER ae eI ES Ronee 
Jenkins, Mohn Brae Dakota 

1 Jett, Harry Re ION doe 2 ids State Fe hs ke: South Fukien 
Jett; Mra:e Harry! @s. sos. s2 <2) ects sere South Fukien 
Jewett, Frederick’ S06 :-2.5 0: 52626 oe hci its: Delaware 

Johns, Joseph Hi AP {Seated) : <2 25s cic5c.c cece Delaware 
Johnson, CHAPIESREIE De obs eps rseteheses Atlanta 

Johnson, WG WIC: POS ee oc ooy csi ihae¥erias Ohio 

WORNSOR: AEs TAREE WV Si ON eee a bs North-East Ohio 
Johnson, John Bei) 5 oes rc tee cc es Central Illinois 
Johnson, Ulysses G......................:. Dakota 
Johnston, WillHi!) ~ 22. oe ee oe ee eo ee ce New York East 
Jones, Harvey A. (seated)..........0.....0... Saint Louis 
Jones, TAGS B80 SONS he oka donee cee WO: Southern 

Jones, Horatio W......................0... Delaware 

Jones, WilliamUHes S880). 2 se eee coerce eel Louisiana 
exdsnelired ites eet ie cue x ay a beg sie yi West, Wisconsin 
Jordan, Nathaniel...............:......... North India 
dadkunge Charles Om poet os. 5 52 ito ters Neeee Troy 
Karlsson;Karl’G7 = ooo erst eet sce. Sweden 

TENCSS | Wyse BI Sy CE SFE 0 Ie ee a Northeast Germany 
JEST DANES 11g ok a dee ee te eo Nebraska 
Welarvehnedd tc ee loca Ne doe peo North Africa 
Kellar; (Mrs. Fred: .; 3-000 North Africa 
Kerm = Witlard.t. (seated) ..co:ices ieee cee eee Minnesota 
aoa lain ieee nee tee ea ese eee Gujarat 

L699 vt) CLO Hho) 8 heat et ania alse gees ae a aie Korea 

Kimball, Charles H. J..................... New England 
King, EA el ia ae Liberia 

Herve Wala glases y cocne cc oo ia sat ke cee South India 
TRGTavea ON WGuh bY wae AAD Gees PC es auc alte ae ae ae Saint Louis 
Knodell, Roscoe.........~ Sa Pai A Se ID A Dakota 

Knotts, 2 Sal ola nee gee ei er Ca New England 
URsaici x reo AN oes a wip gi ee a eS New England Southern 
Weratt; Prederick: ota fos se eke Soule we Oe eee New York 

Kulp, Joseph B....... Leeteadigipee ste Nae came ee New Jersey 
ItippUSarnlYs,V 62D incr 0 cl ce eee eee es Malaya 
Lagrone, Jarmee faadits 2202-2 *-Gsnase) DR 
Nameless ie Dice cee re atlas: nines nitive Eds _. Western Norw.-Danish 
Wear SOM. -eGer nucle. oye sie cee eee oe Norway 
Lathrop, R.A..... el Rea aR ee a eer er Maan Se North Dakota 
arson; CHarlesyA cg occ ss Scere one se + a ppueeks Dakota 

Layton, Bt et ee ae ee Northwest Kansas 
ECO MECACTICE Doe or ee acct en eee bees Kiangsi 
hetero irs ceca cpritc s\erer acd cesar eiemeeee ann ya Genesee 

Leifeste, Monza Ac (seated)... oe See ss oe Southern 
IDewadiiis. 1 Siri ae ene hs Seppe pista moteur ane os Central Germany 
Meer y MAINES Race coe er once ae ees ce ey South Carolina 
Lewis, Margaret D..................-50-405- South India 

Wee Gisine Ele oa ek aa Ais re es North China _ 
Re I cg ngh ss oe nee Set ee eee North China 

Lib bey, Henty BW. (Bea bell) i nour. eran atin Minnesota 
Lightner, Lawrence H. (seated)............. Lincoln E 
Patjewall Cs Actte cw gps ee err css Eastern Swedish 


’Transferred to another Conference. 
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Lindsay, Frederick F..........------+--+++- Northern Minnesota 
Ling, Miss Esther..........--.-----++++++ Yenping 
Linstrum, Oscar B.... 2... - 2-1 see eee eee Southern — 
ius: Chiaj Ee tesecinake cs ts Seo set ose North China 
Lloyd, John A... oi... eee ects Northern New York 
Toary MelvinvHiene aed es ra Southern Illinois 
Lockwood, Edmund J...........+---:+++250 Upper Iowa 
Lodge, Susan’ Crndieh ste ye Be Philadelphia 
Tofthouse, Walter Her... . «022s os ee New York 
Mogan HarlandiG@cirrtt. occ ccsie a eer ye Wisconsin 
Lopez, Ismaeloy joss pes dei os Seo ae Chile 
Lott ames Hiceibd wee a oe Qo eee Alabama ; 
Bowe Jobin Gatineau one ree North-East Ohio 
Lowther, James W..............000: 000+ 0e Central Pennsylvania 
Luccock, Halford E. (seated)..............--- New York East 
Lumm, George W...........--0.:00 0080005 Central German 
Lyons, Leslie J. (seated)... ........---500055 Saint Louis 
MacMullent: Wallace eed. jece poco aae New York 
VRC CO aL) Risers erect Thi. scsthseis shar vans aestn ehnee ape Northwest Kansas 
Makkonenwilda.. 6. ccc ice pes Sloe uae Finland 
Mall Daniel Eesticnc cca ech os fe Sais Slee Indus River 
Mann; Frederickson... nf ne ee eee Central [linois 
Mann) Eawrence L., 3-.0% <i seckel es seen Oregon 
Mann; Theophil’< se os. i ee sce oe South Germany 
Markham, O. Grant (seated)............... Kansas 
Mursh, deremual Me ees cies na eicrae cet oon Upper Mississippi 
Mirshall aWitheye dare cca. sc -siee. har alee me arcaeeeecle Mississippi 
Martin; William’ Bye). .,.o3 ses ss cone an ene North-East Ohio 
Marting Alberti arcs. see ate ne woe Central German 
Mather, H. V. (seated).................0005 Southern California 
McAllister edwards lincen. sc. vias eosin Central Missouri 
McCarty, Battelle (seated)................... North-East Ohio 
McCauley icAstliac cea abs oe ok cleo ee Saint Louis 
McClelland, Charles P..................... New York 
McCreight, Chester S. (seated)............. Oklahoma 
MecCullim iE ea eet ne oe ee South Carolina 
McDonald, T. Morton..................... Indiana 
McEwen, Georgia A.............6.......04. Upper Mississippi 
McKinney, Thompson W..................5. Philadelphia 
McKnight; Louis: sane; os a0 Ge ponies ome Oklahoma 
McMurray, Miss Maud (seated)............. Missouri 
McNamee, Hastings (seated)................. Missouri 
McNear, Alexander S...................... Newark 


McQueen, . James syne ies oul fan oh ek ee 
McRary, Robert B. (seated)................. 
Mebane, Mrs. C. D. C. (seated)........... 
Meeks; Benjamin W 0 {ee35.. <0. ye5 0 ee 
Melcher, Samuel H 
Melear, James Mian ety. isk ee 
Millard, Richard M 
Miller Ascii Oia pees et haan che ena 
Miller, Isaac E. (seated) 
Miner, :Alton:Tx eee ce rca is ee 
Mitchell, Mrs. E. M 
Mitchell, Willinin: 5S! osetia: ee 
Moltrup, James T. (seated) 
Mondol, Hrit K 
Moore, C. I, D 


0186 6 6iw giishels) ef ie) viva isis) efialie)e!is¥s) se) seis 
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Puget Sound 
North Carolina 


.. Lexington 


Baltimore 

Chicago Northwest 
Holston 

Holston 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

New England Southern 
Washington 

New England 
Pittsburgh 

Bengal 

Southern California 
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Moore; mtobertsS aewert hss... 2 on eae seul 
Morey, Edward: Cii:i. 0.020. cc ee eee 
Morgan, Edward C. (seated) 
Morgan, Biblagne jovi... ooo ee we nee 
Morgan, Merritt B......................... 
Mork, T. O. (seated) 
Morris, Isaiah S 
Morris. Otho, Bincacii4.. 6. cece on oes ode wi cle 
Morris, Percy F 
Morrish, William F 
Morton, Fred K 
Mosley, Willis G. (seated) 
Mueller, August 
Murphy, George H 


Neal, George H 
Neeley, Ananias N 
Newland, Thomas E 
Ngu, Miss Cie Lang 
Noble, W. Arthur 
North, William R 
‘ Notman, W. A 


O’Brien, William 
Odgers, J. Hastie 
Odom, Clyde W. (seated) 
Oliver, Guy W 
Olsen, T. Arthur 
Olson, Oscar T 


Palmer, Louis D 
Pant, Daniel D 
Pass, Norris J 
Patterson, James R 
Patton, William H. (seated) 
Pearce, Harvey G 
Pearson, Axel G 
Peat, Jacob F 
Peck, Arthur D. (seated)..........--..-. ak 
Perkins, George M 
Perry, Harrold O 
Peterson, B. O 
Peterson, Charles L 
Phelps, Elza E 
Phillips, Charles M. (seated) 
Phillips, P. D 
Pickett, Deets 
Pickett, J. Waskon 
Pinkett, Samuel J 
Poor, Seward 
Points, Mrs. Lovie M 
Porch, Willis T. (seated) 
Porter, Lawrence D 
Postpischl, Umberto E 
Prentice, Thomas J 
Prothro, Charles W 
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Ramke, Heinrich 
Rardin, William H 
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New England Southern 
Pittsburgh 


Missouri 
Northwest Indiana 
Troy 

West Wisconsin 
Detroit 
Oklahoma 
California 
California 
Columbia River 
Central Missouri 
Pacific German 
Indiana 


New Jersey 

Little Rock 

Central Illinois 
Foochow 

Korea 

Chungking, West China 
Genesee 


Indiana 
Rock River 


Upper Mississippi 
North Dakota 
Baltimore 


North Carolina 
Louisiana 

Georgia 

Detroit 

Northern Swedish 
Chungking, West China 


_Alabama 


Central New York 
Columbia River 
Philippine Islands 
Southern Illinois 
Iowa 

Wilmington 
North India 
Baltimore 
Lucknow 
Delaware 

North Indiana 
Central Alabama 
New Jersey 


Northwest Germany 
West Virginia 
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Rarick, Charles°@ili. #24... ene eee eee eee Oregon 
Rawlings, GareekteDyet .....ie in a7 ae Washington 
Reddix, Joseph A... ...-..--------5+- hs A Louisiana 
Reid, Roberti Jisontisoe. ooo. eee eee ee cane Puget Sound 
Reiley, Davidtae Gar. vec Seo Florida ; 
Reiley, J. MeKeniiree (Gbated 2 ete hemi Central Pennsylvania 
Remelkke;-H. Wo itattatls. ee nie ees Northern Minnesota 
Reusse, Adamizodaitit..... eee ek Northeast Germany 
Reynolds, Russell Fu.?............---00055- Blue Ridge-Atlantic 
Ringer, J; Deans. 0c. een nes Nebraska 
Rinkel, John A.s(seatéd))........ 0.6.0. ee tee Minnesota 
Ritter, Ba RisWa (seated). ts. a oo ee OR New York _ 
Z Roberts; dramk. Lamtise hs. «se dda Ces Northern Minnesota 
Robinson, James:‘bifih.. ees Texas 
RODINSOTs Wellin Ba rete eta ais cyauie -conee leds Oklahoma 
Rodemeyer, Theodor C........ estos Sree ares Switzerland 
Rogers, Garfield D. (seated) NE ee Ne South Florida 
Rogert;vAGbAMHED Het aor. cic tad wsclope «atm eho Denmark 
RolaxsJOSep A: Eu adaoe hes sass cs stern no ee ple Louisiana 
Rosell, Paultk reg - ohooh eae Sweden 
Roseman, Alexander. ...................5.. Troy 
Ross, Mrs. Marcellus D..............-.0.-- Hyderabad 
Roward:@larlestAt vases. arouse cists tee West Ohio 
Rouge Marlo Mii Reg lace soc 5 wo ober ct onlin beat ete liars Indus River 
Ruther? Josef 83Vt) aac. io 505 60. ene sone oene Sweden 
Rutherford, Frank J. (seated) a.00 wee red eee Detroit 
Rwan, MissBWAl 1360 ce occ hence raw tect Chengtu, West China 
Sakrison, Johnyaisiiistt..c oe aiene Norwegian and Danish 
DAP EDL a Wem stern tare incre oie aie eteie thoes eam eee Hinghwa 
Sawyer, Edward J. (seated)................. South Carolina 
Schiefelbein, Ernest S..................... Nebraska 
Schneider, ‘Frederick Wit ws... ee eee oe Chicago Northwest 
Schofield, CharlesiHHPest cee ee ae Wyoming State 
Scott, James: Hi. ASTI eee ee West Virginia 
Scott Julius 8... eet eesti orate Texas 
Sears, Herman ‘G2836 7... see Northern New York 
Seaton,’ John Lat asin. foe. eestor Michigan 
Seaver, James Nels0i 25.2). - 2. ooo te New Hampshire 
Shannon, George C... 2.0... 20. ee ee Baltimore 
Shenton, David J. (seated)................0.. Des Moines 
Shepherd; William Slo 5-3) o oo. cc satel Dakota 
Sherrill, William SMaj3eo., 22s en eee Little Rock 
Shook, Edward.) #0 oe ee eee Jlowa 
Show, Clark M. - (ented) bbintete a What ee Southern Illinois 
Shultz, Williami#Mi. O2104 9.3 ons 3. ne West Virginia 
Shumaker, Edward Seni. 0... ek Northwest Indiana 
Shumate, Lieius bagi ook ek see ee Saint Johns River 
Singh;'Samuel S889) 6 fit nee een Northwest India 
Sinkford, Mrs. Hattie...................... East Tennessee 
Skelton, Roberts eens = oe, oto Lexington 
Slntz, Marl sR Yeast Paris 20s woh. ne eee North-East Ohio 
Suaith= Albert. a. SNE 3 ni eee aes West Ohio’ 
pith, Archibald -N . tattccs =p Reema ee Newark 
Shaikh, Charles H . st0suitin.. os. on eee North Indiana 
pimith, George Bisunevatt....i.......nanaee es New York 
Bem ROY Ls. se... ea oe eee Northern Minnesota 


1 Transferred to another Conference. 


Alphabetical List of Reserve Delegates 


NAMES 


Smuth;: Ulysses: Siggwavt. =. sey orn oo eee eas 
Smith, William B., Jr. (seated)... ......... 
Snider, P.M. . ebicalt.s ad onek Aen Deer 
Spachmueller, Georg 
Spear, Ray F 
Spencer, Charles W 
Spurlock, George M 
Starr, Peter WastOhedisis kanes conden eceet 
Stanton, Daniel H 
Stanton sF.oW ses ees etd is a EE 
Stewart, Paul Benne si be ees 
Stone, Fred D. (seated) 
Stone, Watson H................... 02.005. 
Storch, Oswald F.A.................0...6. 
Strickland, William C 
Stromstedt, August 
Stuart, George P. (seated) 
Sullivan; RoytA2 i455... as 
Summerhill, O. J 
Swan, Eric P 
Swan, Henry M 
Swann, Mrs. Dorcas N 
Swann, Mrs. Josephine A 
Swanson, Charles H 


Co 


Ce 
a 


Taylor, Corwin 
Taylor, John B 
Templin, L. R. (seated) 
Terbush, Howard C 
Thaarup, Carl C 
Thompson, W. C 
Thompson, William J 
Thorpe, George E 
Tichenor, Frank M 


etatele> ctedeie eb ene wire vols (0\-6 “ele se 8 eve © 


Topping, Edward B 
Torrance, Cortis E 
Townsend, Mrs. Lena L 
Tucker, Percy W 
Tulloss, William G 
Tung, Daniel C. T 
Turnbull, David C 
Turner, Frederick J 


Ua, U. C 
Umphrey, Clyde E 
Uong, Gang-huo 


Vallentyne, George G. (seated) 
Vanderipe, 
Vaughan, Charles L 
Velasco, Epigmenio 
Vogel, George G 


Wah, Louis W 
Wahl, George E 
Walker, H. K.......---:- sc: sete cerc rete 
Walker, J. B. (seated) 
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Iowa 
Wilmington 
Puget Sound 
South Germany 
Burma 

Troy 

Nebraska 
Detroit 

Atlanta 
Minnesota 
Baltimore 

Rock River 
Wyoming 
South Germany 
Atlanta 

Sweden 

New England 
New Hampshire 
Tennessee 
Central Swedish 
Bengal 

West Texas 
West Texas 
Western Swedish 


Northwest Iowa 
South Carolina 
Northwest Kansas 
Pittsburgh 
Denmark 
Delaware 

New York East 
Central New York 
New York East 
Yenping 

South Florida 
Northern New York 
Troy 

West Texas 
Upper Mississippi 
Kansas 

Central China 
North Indiana 
Wisconsin 


Hinghwa 
Oregon 
Foochow 


Northern Minnesota 
Northwest Indiana 
Puget Sound 
Mexico 

Newark 


Liberia 

Iowa 

Central Illinois 
Northwest Iowa 
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ker) Joseph | ito}... 3. 2. 2 < ogc ot as eels Newark 
Walton S. Cin BEVIN x's Yams a8 ofan Sige) 2 Central Alabama 
Walkers? Hi By jas eee oye eece eae Florida 
Wang, Chang CANS Ur (ps ee eo a net ene eit 8 Shantung 
Wang, Hseuh: Casi. in ens i dae eters Shantung 
Wang, Shan-chih. Hee)... 0. a ee mie Kiangsi 
Warner, Ariel Niivesida te. 30. cn sree ihepscquerencerre Bombay 
Warner, Carl M. (seated) ~.. 2... 20. n ee tn ees California 
Warren: Ohne W field Bia «sor o0ctonws o.ce-uveitees oh eneketrnane West Texas 
Washabaugh, Jacob E. (seated)............... Newark — 
Weatchorn, Jolizerastiiede. «0/500 .culeveventorietennleselouens Philadelphia 
Waters, HT ole GRE nT: oo 5c en ee Washington } 
Watkins, William E. (seated)...............-. Central Pennsylvania 
Weakley cdobncw ys. Sai c5e0 cece bus .s sa eyonsvtcom pis West Texas 
Weller George floss ccjae hs.ev eae a eeialee Northwest. Germany 
Wellsis Oscar Bit ga pra Web cnscc-cs, op seubsrens -taunnmshce eyes Vermont 
Wells, Mrs.;Oscar Bait oo o.oo iccecncdin on enw eh Vermont 
Wendels, Charles M................0-00 000 East German 
Wihite; Hdgar Laced tu) ac on ow cee ee ee Inter-Mountain 
Whites Hlam Act a pkiok oo. oie step eae wee Lexington 
White, Jennie P. (seated)................... Maine 
Wihitesheonstdigfsao Ae: os. iates sea i esate Wilmington 
Wiedemann, Jobmné< fi... 5.20 ike eo et Southern 
Wilcox’ Garles® Hesse. sic. cole ousi taeerience “1... Dakota 
Walliams; ComeliusyStimmetacc cc a asi cee West Texas 
Williams, Dorie V. (seated)... . 2.2.62 .20 eee eee North Indiana 
Williams, James, H.jN;,(seated) ..4.....600500 California 
Williams;; James Sis Vi. 00.0. ea see aed Central Pennsylvania 
Williams, Joshua; O Wie s.... sjeccieie mats eee Texas 
Williams, Mrs. Maud peri) Ce cee Wisconsin 
Wallman (eon ieaorka. ce ede eu eee Wyoming 
Willis, HitediNeee Gate se oe. ee ee Des Moines 
Willoughby, Samuels'Bhic.c) 20 tee ee Savannah 
Wilson, Clarenees® tgif 2 oss ooo wee ete Oregon 
Winbush*Jesse: Witeaack 6 shag pcs oh eee Upper Mississippi 
Winkler; Ernest’: digoe o.o5 650 sae oss heen Central Germany 
Winters; Mrs. WatAiod. 00.5 oo ede eee ee Inter-Mountain 
Witzirman;-Fredericks@sn ook dice eee Upper Iowa 
Wobith; Richards say 00 <5 s.5 ose se one South Germany 
Wones, Mrs. W. H. (seated)................. Wisconsin wy 
Woodmanse, William R.................... Wisconsin 
Woodward, Benjamin M................... New Jersey 
Woolfolk, Rulormibivnw. cc... 3... ee Upper Mississippi 
Woolfolk, Ki kin Onset 3 ota nec vce ol ee Texas 
‘Wooten! James: h merase ore tno on os Gee Michigan 
Worden, Dan ##iR0H oes ces oe iow ee Northwest Kansas 
Worstel, L.G..) Goes Sedo cpen Sao oee hio 
Wright, James Vaclav clei neaneawehupee Pittsburgh 
Yoctmylsaae O70 04 .. ois Oe Philadelphia 


Young) Ulysses GivtO) «civ snk ccs kan te West Texas 


EPISCOPAL AREAS 
1928-1932 


UNITED STATES 

Atlanta: BisHor KEenEy—Saint John’s River, Florida, South Florida, 
Atlanta, Georgia, Savannah, South Carolina. 

Boston: BisHop ANDERSON—Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, New 
England, New Wngland Southern. 

Buffalo: Bisuop LronArp—Genesee. Central New York, Troy, North- 
ern New York. 

Chattanooga: BisHop SmrtH—Holston, Central Tennessee, Hast Ten- 
nessee, Blue Ridge-Atlantic, North Carolina, Alabama. 
: Chicago: BisHor Hueues—lIllinois, Rock River, Norwegian and Dan- 
ish, Chicago Northwest, Central Northwest. . 

Cincinnati: Bisnor Hrnperson—North-HWast Ohio, Ohio, Kentucky. 
Covington: Bisuop Ciair—Lexington, Little Rock, Central Missouri, 
Lincoln, Tennessee. 

Denver: BisHop Mrap—Colorado, Wyoming State, Utah Mission, 
New Mexico Mission, Southwest Spanish Mission. 

Detroit: Bisuop NicHo~tson—Detroit, Michigan, Central German, 
Norwegian-Danish Mission. 

Helena: BisHorp BrowN—Montana State, Idaho, North Dakota. 

Indianapolis: BrsHop BLaKkE—Indiana, North Indiana, Northwest In- 
diana, Southern Illinois. | 

Kansas City: Bishop WALpoRF—St. Louis, Missouri, Kansas, South- 
west Kansas, Northwest Kansas, Southern, Oklahoma. 

New Ovleans: BisHorp JoNES—Louisiana, Mississippi, Upper Missis- 
sippi, Central Alabama, Texas, West Texas. 

New York: BisHorp McConNELL—New York, New York Hast, Newark, 
East German, Hastern Swedish, Mexico. 

Omaha: BisHor LEETE—Iowa, Des Moines, Upper Iowa, Northwest 
Iowa, Nebraska. 

Philadelphia: BrsHop RicHARDSON—Philadelphia, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Wyoming, Bilingual Mission. 

Pittsburgh: Bishop WrLcH—HDrie, Pittsburgh, West Virginia, Porto 
Rico Mission Conference. 

Portland: BisHor Lowr—Oregon, Puget Sound, Columbia River, Pa- 
cific German. 

St. Paul: BrsHor LockE—Minnesota, Northern Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
West Wisconsin, Dakota. : j 

San Francisco: BIsHorp BurNs—California, Southern California, Pa- 
cific Chinese Mission, Pacific Japanese Mission, Pacific Swedish Mission 
Conference, Latin-American Mission, Hawaii Mission, Western Norwe- 
gian and Danish. 3 : 

Washington: BrsHop McDowrELt~t—Baltimore, Central Pennsylvania, 
Washington, Wilmington. 

AFRICA 

Cape Town: BisHop JouNSoN—Southeast Africa Mission Conference, 
Rhodesia Mission Conference, Congo Mission Conference, Angola Mis- 
sion Conference. 

EASTERN ASIA 
Pcking: Bisuor GrosE—North China, Chengtu West China, Chung- 


king West China, Shantung. : a ’ : 
Shanghai: BisHop Brrney—Central China, Kiangsi, Foochow, Hing- 


hwa, Yenping, South Fukien,. ba ih ‘ 
Seoul: BisHop BAkeR—Korea, Japan Mission Council. 
SOUTHERN ASIA 
Bombay: Bishop BapLEY—Bombay, Gujarat, Hyderabad, South India. 
Wo 
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Calcutta: BisHorp FisHer—Bengal, Burma, Bhabua Mission, Cen- 


tral Provinces, Lucknow. : : ; 
Delhi: BisuHor RoprinNsoN—North India, Northwest India, Indus River. 


SOUTHEASTERN ASIA 


Singapore: BisHor Lez—Malaya, Philippine Islands, Netherlands In- 
dies Mission Conference, North Sumatra Mission Conference. 


EUROPE 


Stockholm: BisHop WapE—Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, Fin- 
land Swedish Mission Conference, Baltic and Slavic Mission Conference, 
Russia Mission Conference. 

Paris: BisHorp SHEPARD—France Mission Conference, Italy, North Af- 
rica, Liberia, Spain Mission, Madeira Mission, Jugo-Slavia Mission Con- 
ference, Bulgaria Mission Conference. 

Zurich: Brsuworp NuELSEN—Austria Mission Conference, Central Ger- 
many, Hungary Mission Conference, Northeast Germany, Northwest 
Germany, South Germany, Southwest Germany, Switzerland. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Buenos Aires, Argentine: Bisnop Mirrer—Wastern South America, 
Chile, Bolivia Mission Conference, North Andes Mission Conference, 
Central America Mission Conference. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


(Names of Lay Delegates are invariably printed in Bold Face) 


COMMITTEE ON EPISCOPACY 


O. W. Firer (Indiana), Chairman; L. O. Hartman (New England), Vice- 
: Chairman; James R. Joy (Newark), Secretary. 


SuB-CoMMITTEES 
1. Episcopal Residences: } 
Loren M. Epwarps, Chairman; A. A. PARKER, Secretary. 


2. Assignments: 
Merron $. Ricz, Chairman; 1. Garland Penn, Secretary. 


3. Administration and Effectiveness: 


E. P. Rosertson, Chairman; J. A. Hotmes, Vice-Chairman; H. L. 
Upperman, Secretary. 


4. Area Supervision and General Reference: 


R. M. Suipman, Chairman; V. K. Moore, Vice-Chairman; T. R. 
Davis, Secretary. 


5. Episcopal Tenure: 
GrorcEe W. Henson, Chairman; W. A. C. Huauss, Secretary. 


6. Bishops for Races and Mission Fields: 


Tuiity C. Knoizs, Chairman; J. E. Sxmirneton, Vice-Chairman; 
CiyvE B. Stunrz, Secretary; E. M. Jonss, Assistant Secretary. 


PIA AIA oe cone conn e 2 cae pepe thes + bk bg W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
ANH Bara g ine aig ina ee aie agate ee oe ae Ose aii te J.C. Arnold, L. H. King 
ASANUIMOLOS tone ree os Aa cst oo ss Cees G. W. Crabbe, E. T. Mowbray 

ENO ibexcce crete cia eee Re ee tees V. M. Iahibaksh, -S. K. Mondol 
Blue wRiave-Atlanitic.t. sey... +... ce ke eas R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
SOUND he shes cole ig AAT ER cele ene ale A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
PSSUIE eer arapacat oaks Sport (ekse ccket isc oe eles B. M. Jones, Mrs. B. M. Jones 
MO itOM aa pas cr. cues cha rece T. C. Knoles, John Tunnicliffe 
Wencrar eA ADAIOR. qorcic eis r7 te Rocne dena W. L. Brown, E. M. Jones 
Waentual @uinty <a stey «or action coe cee Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
WEDULAIEIIMAN 5 cant stgrin ens ee oe cee nies A. J. Bucher, W. J. Gelvin 
Cena Genmnan ys as ccce curt onde so kee ae Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
WoensralelllinOls io re Keke os ot be ee ek L. E. Brewbaker, W. E. Shaw 
Central Missouri............ B. F. Abbott, Miss Arsania M. Williams 
GeritralaNews VOLK srcey cis cc ue ea sige ne Sage ween G. H. Haigh, A. G. Odell 
Central Pennsylvania.................. C. V. Adams, J. E. Skillington 
Wentral ProyinCesian) areakr <0 6 ose cancun Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
CentralieweGistia.( sac ncucnld He + Ak wae: C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central Tennessee. ..........0-20200e- Cc. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
Chenetucw esteChing = see eater < «ss oa Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
Chicago. Northwest)... 2.01. 5-66 c+. e 0 ee 5 H. R. Boese, A. J. Loeppert 
OLR IEE ASSES ies ate ea he ae ra ie ae eae Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
Chungking West China.................... Din S. Lien, Fah S. Yang 
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nahh aaa L. M. Edwards, R. B. Spencer 
ee re er ee ©. it Miller F. Ly Pickett 
TD YA ee Sree, Paral dachic. oxca eter bo D. C. Cox, E. D. Kohlstedt 
(DS car neta oe ee ee one Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor, D. H. Hargis 
Denmark’. 32.48 SYR 9E PE PSE E- Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
WaceVloines — eave ereaees eet O. F. Howard, R. M. Shipman 
DCuTOLU eet Soe ee ee cena a bea M.S. Rice, D. D. Spellman 
TEASE Gt cs wid Vena Retentions enon eens ie SiGe C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
Waste Rennesscew aniline seer recente ne Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
Eastern South America...........- es Os MD Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
astern SWeGlshipaicrycreenes ct anion ag evel O. W. Hjerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
Birie - DgRlaiht Wis st) ee THAR AD tk Se R. F. Howe, E. T. Welch 
Binland= 6s. . 2 an oc OP Ie. Y.H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
lori acetesen ae osteo tottus Serene H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
BGOCHOW 2. ome cies cisco oc RTT RR edt ee teas 0) soap S. K. Hsu, P. 8S. S. Yu 
GRETESCE Re otros Oe eh eee Ray Allen, L. M. Potter 
(GUAR ee mien ae carne gaoh eee Un’ E. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
Gujaratcieee ce set ores arse oy eee R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
Hin ghwaterd isi ance tiohea eee ee eee G. W. Hollister, G. B. Lau 
Holston: tiie ous ores ae eee Mrs. John A. Patten, O. R. Tarwater 
Hiyderabaditiienc sac ccianerners M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
AME ORS Soe ete os eerste Soe recap anette ee pean I. B. Blackstock, H. A. Keck 
TNGIAN aioe. Kee clea coir spon ee eae Oo O. W. Fifer, T. J. Sare 
PNUUSORAVED sts an tk ie cee eae J. W. N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
IntersMountamme tte eee ioe eee ee H. 8. Hamilton, H. J. Roan 
TO Way Seer Seah So IO ee ees Stencil George Blagg, Dean Taylor 
JRE eae AG Rien: mie eters se bea eae Felice Cacciapucti, C. M. Ferreri 
ACENSASY ee a eres O. E. Allison, T. O. Cunningham 
Ren GUCKN ieee er oeacsie andi & anne erro E. P. Hall, J. H. Richardson 
LORRI PR oy Omer Wemlecaiben ts cake eo of Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
WS OTER Eo eos ed se os OR H. H. Cynn, J. Z. Moore 
EGXINELOM eset re ticker ae cane oer eee M. H. Gassaway, S. E. Grannum 
fenberigeeenern c Mow Rhea tor ret eres R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
Tincolny.,. .. CEE on eS ae J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
ACHEEROCK. cue atnn. ee teria? ew yee L. M. McCoy, Hilda M. Nasmyth 
sOUISIaIIA Ces eerie hee ce eee C. 8. Stanley, Thaddeus Taylor 
EUEKO OW settee eo acy oe J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
AVES ING a Sree ee eon Pah ea report ecemenee C. D. Baldwin, A. C. Goddard 
1M SVEN hence tes chair ag pe neler eel ars Mamet shia Ds Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
TERE Oneun tp tee Ta eace vans enero Some Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
MCIND Ace cer meta Hein haere L. D. Dickenson, Hugh Kennedy 
IViini CSG bape Gewese ttn ee stern ea Se es W. C. Coffey, S. L. Parish 
MVEISSISSip lorie hares hia hee ae hee R. H. McAllister, J. B. F. Shaw 
INAS SSG NU Tig dp ese Reta ea re iia ne Ui tg ets E. J. Gale, R. E. Riddle 
Montane Staten ee een a merce V. E. Lewis, George Mecklenburg 
ING raak ate. Meera ee aceyes vaca J. N. Dryden, I. B. Schreckengast 
din Reh Geile eat pet Se a Soe LS ta le va ag ec D. F. Diefendorf, J. R. Joy 
INC WORUNG ADK eee tere tn ey ees S. T. Emery, L. O. Hartman 
New England Southern............J. I. Bartholomew, B. F. Thurston 
Wewaktampshite cuss ser. ye wanton san ae ete E. A. Durham, J. T. Lord 
INCU EESCVs citer sagen ae cee tine F. A. De Maris, A. C. Poffenberger 
ENG We LeExIUO green cre arti See Sn em R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
ING WAY OT Ker re carne a eaceeene en nee te tear C. A. Smith, E. S. Tipple 
News Vork Hast > sees ae aki) cee W. H. Finch, F. A. Horne 
INortheAtiicatas tect tect te E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
Nori ie@ aroling eect eee R. G. Morris, C. T. Woodland 
INOrEhYC hina yore eee Wan Liang Hsu, Chih Ping Wang 
INGEUREDakOtate ce ee nee E. P. Robertson, H. E. Simpson 
NOL LHS AS AOhion tee eee eee ee W. E. Hammaker, H. H. Murphy 


St aca swrerre eine neck meer Rint ne he E. 8. Jones, A. N. Shukla 
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North Indiana Vise AL Ne EY W. H. Forse, W. W. Wiant 
Northern Minnesota................... D. W. Longfellow, C. N. Pace 
Northern New Mogi tA.) eked ss S. J. Greenfield, M. W. Holt 
Norihers-Swedish. . =... 07 <0... ee RS Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northeast Germany..........;. Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northwest SK NE 1 a a Mi ites F. H. Otto Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Northwest Padi 235. on ag Sper a Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Nortimese: Indjanian: os 0 28 oh. , dre Eh H. L. Davis, J. J. Hunt 
Northwest owas «<2 gaits SAC, M. P. Arrasmith, E. W. Oates 
Northwests Kansas, 6 oo. Sc. . smn caetuat ei W. A. Lewis, C. E. Spalding 
TNC UNG a aca ace ee cc > ace lahat a tated Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norwegian:and..Danish® . oo. iets scbecloit. O. A. Berg, H.'A. Ofstie 
Ohiolg ne etnies ake E. H. Cherrington, W. C. Hartinger 
CONAN OUR Oo aig wath baat W. W. Starr, F. M. Stephenson 
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Atal Riptskeerat Ae & achat Romie cabn Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
AUS AS ae tuber ciccc ent reucce ee eas bee es J. C. Funnell, C. L. Hovgard 
Kentuckysesicctheck. seiieicent ) mien onan A. S. Bennett, E. P. Hall 
KG aN ORIN Sse eteiicc ss whee er oes eae Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
WGORE Gates aie Loar ci aidnas Bi arcs ae Ee Helen Kim, J. Z. Moore 
IBS abrYiqtol aise ronen ee, meer ey eee ane N. D. Shamborguer, J. A. Washington 
Juiheriagts smn 3... Naediesh .didlgnukh ae R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
COME eae sks SG, oe Ne a, Sa eee J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
EV (ya eaYO ee Se aN emena ech ea naman inn, Serr, L. M. McCoy, G. C. Taylor 
LOUISIANA 6/5, 6) <!Ge5.s, 6s ccs a POM eR co Hubbard Daniels, M. S. Davage 
CK OW. Vernet eae mane J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
MEAIIE 8 8, UTEP IS 3 3 ace Bie connate J. M. Arters, R. E. Peck 
Mails Wok SRE SIRI PAA oo ee ccs bw SERS Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
Mex Cos 9% hia te SOT Wo os Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
Michigan’ 75 ft PREOSIAIL AE oY cneiece F. L. Blewfield, E. A. Densmore 
Minnesota... bated, et, MM. osetia bas J. E. Bowes, G. D. Erickson 


Mississippt =. a2 PES Fats Bs nese nce Malachi Collins, D. L. Morgan 
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Misspuntiy ase? ont 82.3.0 oo. E. J. Gale, Miss Maud McMurra 
Montana: Statensiwc bf oA... occeccecnc ne George Mecklenburg, V. E. Lewis 
INebraskatcttc aieaebee AS. oS G. C. Chadderdon, A. O. Hinson 
WNewarkoseeis fp 365 ont loliah we co C. C. Moore, Wilbert: Westcott 
Newslingtand'ciaeusi 2. S.cbe woes uence O. E. Crain, C. A. Littlefield 
New England Southern. .................. H. T. Borden, E. E. Wells 
Newrblampshine aco. 98) As os eee ee oes J. E. Baker, F. P. Fletcher 
New lersey re -t0064 40) oo eee nee F. A. DeMaris, M. R. Reynolds 
News Mexicoieest fifi 4 yas eee occ es R. C. Baker..L. S. Wilson 
Newa WOrktal id MiicctdicilA: M6. bi... w 0. R. L. Forman, L. E. Woolsey 
New York Wastitecd.ce el etd os eee nwe eee ne H. A. Chaffee, F. M. North 
North Atrica . sive.delact closohatl . K. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
Noni Carouna ys 2 5 ii. ce Renee ian os R. G. Morris, C. T. Woodland 
INionbhe@ hinaiaaree fo sad arse oSildae wee adultos Yu Liang, F. M. Pyke 
North: Dakota... .. .AQIZIVAA. AO.38 C. A. Pollock, E. P. Robertson 
SOR GMEARE OMI sooo oie cessie se cen jee tyes wa James Cherry, H. S. Powell 
Nowbhitindia iia Vt .2 OSA 1g a, R. S. Charan, C. D. Rockey 
Northelindianawi0i.2.2) VISE eh a Mrs. Ivan A. Hill, J. Ira Jones 
Northern Minnesota..............00-000- S. M. Bowles, F. F. Lindsay 
Northern! New “York = 65800..05 oe aieo aioe M. W. Holt, S. J. Greenfield 
INortherneewedishs%. 2 5 .ccc. diene cere pate Ee Se Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northeast Germany............ Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northwest Germany...............4- F. H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Northwest India...... ts eS Oe Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Northwest giaia so 55.5665. etatemseethd's lonees erin C. O. Holmes, J. J. Wilson 
Northwest LOW als.ncn cic icc quiet aes “pb tas E. A. Morling, F. E. Mossman 
Northwest Kansas:.. «cick feck 3. 50k C. A. Kemp, L. H. Sweetland 
INGrawidivgeaetee de ake eo as ete See ae wis etony Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Nonwerian and Danish =...%...)0. ice cae Ole A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
(Onions fe oe oe rkes, on p-cnpaczagna re Bape Abe J. W. Blair, Bert Gill 
(Ola ahiomiaea eaten a ete cer rane cca tei oie is a ote fl eee wee J. R. Caffyn, H. L. Hunter 
One SONA AI. con io kai Re EE Ye a ghomiribind de CRTs S. W. Hall, E. L. Wells 
PaentiesGerman «<2... sees sn ee A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
URpFaal pelea scars, stsnencoo. oskevacsessas ev enederscy feeds G. W. Babcock, William Boyd 
Philippine Islands..............-- Cipriano Navarro, Herardo Samson 
i PaHtyS| CULES ALS ee Sho ee Rak oan Saree eo eae L. D. Spaugy, L. E. Umstead 
PugetsSound spit seth biete bet: Andrew Warner, J. R. Wilkinson 
FROCK CLE, took cS a ahe obnd Pic Rslece he ere ctenes Irving Kelly, H. G. Smith 
Saintrlohms PRIVEE. c.pcs 54: 08 = GE. ee scorer oe W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
SUM EOUIS  heeT Te ecco ke Roc Basen ese J. H. Foresman, R. H. Schuett 
Sarva alicg yar pgaet soak hss a Al sancrey tes ob eee H. K. Gross, J. S. Stripling 
STS Chi slot: Rie a Rance eres Oe eee eae Yen L. Chou, Perry O. Hanson 
ot lMOATO lA cack Fr WR soars slecgeever ters C. W. Caldwell, N. W. Greene 
South, Mlorida i. 0..s8.08./5- 0 a er: Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
SouthaBukkien 7 .s.ecthste. ot 3 J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
South Germany ction l) 1 6305 ies E. A. Barth, George Rexroth 
Southwindia. arco. = 25-3 J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
SOTHOre ta oOy. ncacew Ed cab oucditd eile H. E. Draeger, H. C. Leonard 
Southern California. ......-.--+-++-ee ee eee L. A. Copeland, A. P. Shaw 
Southernalllinois... sia. se de ee ee ees C. F. Pruett, W. H. Whitlock 
Southwest Germany.........---+++++eees: E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest Kansas........-.+-+2+++5 W. M. Campbell, W. R. Johnson 
Siar (alate ar ee eee Bee Srna ra Siew Sid Beat Theodor Arvidson, Henry Collin 
MSGi zetlaItO REY. net. SAU: pate enon 8 lo Foes ne ee Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
Mennessceniky. fi cAnank- cee abs oie et William Copeland, G. W. Lewis 


W. J. King, T. W. Patrick 


Wer hg eet ee ERE tt 5 LT cagtinaataiaibeds #9) oo0 ee eet [ : 
Troy. 3; eae Ieee Oe J. A. Defendorf, Leigh Diefendorf 
De TOW AG ko 6 cacin coe ee eiehe sere e tege ne es H. C. Culver, W. M. George 
Upper Mississippi.......--.--+--++ E. F. Scarborough, R. L. Williams 


Werindonte ete ete s CaS pte cu bat acions A. C. Clark, A. W. Hewitt 
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Washington? fr nsnty. ca1f. ig. op hereon J. H. Love, W. A. C. Hughes 
West Ohio © Sire ae ORO Eee way crip nee R. A. Haynes, D. F. Helms 
Wrest Dexas fe Re eed tad Sees Ahora s R. A. Atkinson, T. B. Echols 
WesthVirginia sic: 208 eR nti. onc Daniel Westfall, W. T. Williamson 
Wiest Wasconsinid ..6ue is en ere es wise tos J. R. Denyes, F. W. Draper 
Western Norwegian-Danish................. A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
WestermiSwedishtan tou ito nin cat neem wren « J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Wilmington sth eee Mk dea ees ors QO. E. Jones, W. B. Smith 
WASCONAIN Stsgsk oAGAMR i nd Abe ce oe tes J. J. Bellin, I. E. Schlagenhauf 
Wiyominig® SRR ROSI nh atierne cote. M. D. Aldrich, D. L. MacDonald 
Wiyoming/Statestiian.2.of, ihe. nti G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 
Yenping reek Wea HORS. hh Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 


COMMITTEE ON REVISION 


J. W. Lanepaue (New York East), Chairman; C. W. Tenney (Inter- 
Mountain), Vice-Chairman; E. P. Dennetr (California), Secretary. 


J. W. Langdale, New York East. 
. P. Dennett, California. 

C. Douglas, Troy. 

G. Doney, Oregon. 

M. Antrim, Oklahoma. 

W. Tenney, Inter-Mountain. 
E. 

W. 


OHOOs 


4 


r Shaw, Central Illinois. 
: Greene, South Carolina. 
. Lawrence Miller, Central Pennsylvania. 


PZ 


COMMITTEE ON TEMPORAL ECONOMY 


Wiu1am B. Farmer (Indiana), Chairman; J. W. Hotuanp (Minnesota), 
Vice-Chairman; Frederick A. Hazeltine (Puget Sound), Secretary. 


Alabamats:0 72819, OTR Bre Omar! SS: W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
AtIENtARe? See sk OAPI oh ae sg ne os ee eee J. C. Arnold, L. H. King 
Baltimoret 72 gibt oI J. P. Hand, Miss Florence Hooper 
Benpaleo ose) Wigs eet crise t V. M. Ilahibaksh, S. K. Mondol 
Blue Ridge-Atlanties . 2 Fo re R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Bonney ee, 20 SRI IO ASE, is Bes eos gees A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
Burma ees oh teed fh neo S 5: N. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
Californias ei Gth? beet sk, SE Spates F. D. Parr, J. W: Winkley 
CentralvAlabatratte 4 tee ait et 5 ce er E. M. Jones, L. W. Lynn 
Central’ Chinas <2 Pe Ae, STONE Bae Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
Cérnitral’ Germans sto 2586 iO ees Me: C. E. Allinger, F. W. Mueller 
Central Germany............ ee BE ee Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
Centraltiinois = AoC Sy Sees cae ot G. H. Thorpe, C. P. White 
Gentral°Missouri 272 224 oe eee Mrs. Olive E. Grear, C. S. Webster 
Central NewYork so Os 7) oss sabsere: J. L. Thorpe, C. C. Roszell 
Central’ Pennsylvania’ ets 2 nt tn eet S. E. Kuhn, A. 8. Williams 
Central’ Provineés .29" s0e eye ee. Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
Central:Swedish << OP si 0 i ene. C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central Pennessee P0200 5. OT Bae con C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
Chengtu West China............00....... Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
Chicago Northwests\ 2207 SRS once H. R. Boese, A. J. Loeppert 
Cue TAS FSM RRS he EE Se oy occa Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
Chungking- West: China! 505.38 oo ee: Din S. Lien, Fah S. Yang 


* J. Edgar Skillington later elected to membership in place of W, E, 
Shaw, resigned, 
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Woelbrado Heer tA de eo pth ca 0. i 

Coltmibia River roit MoS. oN if Mae = ai bine 
Deliésawe dad Abel iioA oc. Se A. C. Darling, E. E. Hunt 
Welawaret emnl Acai: ccs. k F. H. Butler, W. W. M. Henry 
Denmarkesnaatoli lobonieh deine, Herman Saermark, C. H: Yensen 
DeseMoinesiats hai O00 a. E. L. McMichael, F. W. Simpson 
Dewalt, Mit se Hosa sa cncecss. H. A. Field, D. D. Spellman 
Mast MnerManssmOes oF Is onc oc a C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
Westie Pennessée ie eek Mrs. E. H. Forrest Js Hill 
Hastern South America: .:.................. Fred Aden, A. Ww. Tallon 
HastermSwedish ! .egic UL evil... O. W. Hierpe, O. K. Sundberg 
2 ae BUM) Coo. ger oO | ee er oe J. E. Roberts, W. A. Womer 
Finland ERAN Ce SRM UEN DNA, Leta toc ny eat Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
Homdat.. Wvietnehiesd A oo Ss H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
WOO CHOW SWE tt AOE A A ad oe ane, S. K. Hsu, P. 8. S. Yu 
Genesee es SREP ER AML BROLIN of SIO Sr soe A. M. Blake, S. J. Clarkson 
COIS Ks) OTRAS 6 Poe no cone ont E. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
crafter Ose TE Oar OB. R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
ibhir pahwv ey ee eM Bn tes Rare G. B. Lau, Tien H. Lin 
Holstenweu Mm: emiilessh A 4. os: Arlo A. Brown, D. A. Harkness 
ddyderabad Wee we Oe NS eee M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
Mimeis') ail tlobbhi Vi. H.W. McPherson, DeLafayette Musselman 
Anat a Pe ath nt AU EG Od, wane nee ns W. B. Farmer, D. S. Ritter 
ImchassRivert: peeOte). 1b Sho an Nao J. W.N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
Intéer-Mountaim. recs) 4s f5 Sec H. J. Roan, C. W. Tenney 
HOW ete Fc) HAE BOT RES MWe cP occ siecen nner ses pial oes W. R. Keesey, Dean Taylor 
Italy ts sarigiiess . Mi yiel as] Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
Karisdaa< WV imeseet ai eo Se. 6 oe J. E. Eckdall, W. A. Keve 
Kentucky istsoad tcnceloddeiniighhs, ... A. S. Bennett, E. R. Overley 
Kimngsial yal eh. esVL osilyciad hf. Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
UGOTE SA Ahead, gC A NT ig, Sale ee H. H. Cynn, Syun Ok Pyun 
Tieximerton 2.73 yao ab GAS when oo ne M. H. Gassaway, S. E. Grannum 
Dopey ots hoes es ao = ae ae R. Y. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
NGHOCONT GRA Ty WILSEA So eer clive: s ohenw Oahnstee J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
hatiles Rael 20) 24 PET Asoc coroners Hilda M. Nasmyth, B. F. Neal 
oulistana ty shOS ARATE. woke ies Hubbard Daniels, A. L. Fleet 
acknowl: Shia. tescwe., J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
INUIT Od sR EROR AEA. RGD. WM cn oe sear os co'cs vneven oraz ondcayet« F. H. Hall, W. E. Russell 
iA Bey bei 6 Ale 2d Ua | Se 0 ee Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
IMextcowmes te me, Mi Aieiiae eo oc Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
INERTIA ernie > ARERR TES a MS or loan sn aces gust on aroveh atcrcdsniebocenens J. J. Cox, C. J. Kruse 
iIManmesota: FY. -4-SRUot es. Lhd. J. W. Holland, J. F. D. Meighen 
Mississippi ats. F4 aoa) OY aed bd. R. H. McAllister, M. T. J. Howard 
IN Tits oa ate eS MRC RR A che a oriohansc ce nor stonarepenscons O. D. Kochan, E. L. Robison 
Montana/Statett. <<2via«t bienest....! V. E. Lewis, George Mecklenburg 
IN @lowetslons ae ooh SE Se cnanee anes B. L. Story, Miss Ella M. Watson 
INS WaT ec ahs PR WE or Peo tb seisp ce Seenedichay leioncnoncdl M. S. Daniels, W. R. Neff 
INewabnoland. HedGitR.. ALTER ven ems E. P. Bliss, G. H. Spencer 
New England Southern... ............--- H. T. Borden, R. A. Colpitts 
ING WEL ATINDSIIT EH 2K 6 ME cr deen os wcesenebenerse er onereeoleVer- J. E. Baker, F. P. Fletcher 
ING wa derse yo ALE ISL A Lin oe ocitive wave ote tie H. J. Belting, E. Y. Dobbins 
ING WAIN TRACOM d, SITE LMT Re oo cocct sores over ior on Ha ores R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
ING Wem ich ree CUO EET hs BP ee wien ocr oneronsners Hough Houston, D. W. Wilbur 
INS OREM MASH BELA, th. Pl. cv stoner oven econon trienerone H. H. Beattys, W. C. Evans 
iINorth sAtrigan iy tShannd Ansevet 4.5: E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
IN GGT A CERO) V0: ya ne a J. A. McRae, R. W. Winchester 
INGE GHA Main Agate are fo oc oe saeve stcwteosysaeye Wan Liang Hsu, Chih Ping Wang 
INorthwDalkoitatesccce 2 sisiers..tose eters lisegers tee E. P. Robertson, H. E. Simpson 
iNiorthsbast O10. 205 we ne cic ed W.N. Roberts, W. B. Robinson 





INT ChI RWAIRE: J codeeey ce ararssebe neu ebe,o.ontuegetes =Sis R. S. Charan, C. D. Rockey 
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Nonthydiidiania, shanti taco el J. M. Triggs, R. J. Wade 
Northern iMinnesota, ..26. 2! sc... sve ccs lee ooo oe ee S. M. Bowles, J. S. Ulland 
Northern ‘NewrWViork 2) A...:...5. isc specee nce A. G. Judd, F. E. Sweetland 
Nontherni Swedish 2st oH OW icc giantess Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northeast Germany............ Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northwest Germany.............-...4. F. H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Northwest jilndianisht £14. oi 5 1s nec eens Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Northwest: Indianarst 3.26 2 Dock cree ee aha vas C. O. Holmes, J. J. Wilson 
Northwestelewat MH cssasth. oo os ie. J. J. Bushnell, J. L. Peterson 
Northwest, Kansas’. feed. i... ae ae ces A. H. King, C. E. Spalding 
Norways ith 26). beet WW. ho. ue Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norwepian did ‘Damish . 1). 2). .0.0.0. 5 besten viele O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
Obios MBs. freee A Yoo ao. as C. E. Hill, Mrs. J. H. Morrow 
Olkdshomaw. Wel tind VE. Fee ewes Ses H. L. Hunter, J. L. LaGrone 
Ofegois so. 2588s. eesehe Glekls Ae oe. Gabe A. L. Howarth, E. W. Peterson 
Pagitic’ Gérmanainlal. 4 Ais .sccecece cs A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Philadelphia twine bie LSE is aes eee C. F. Eggleston, T. H. Evans 
Philippine Islands+ 2:2). 4. .8........ Cine Navarro, Herardo Samson 
PibtSsHUNGHL jesaek Ree Ds, Ws ipstavertrac acetone H. M. Chalfant, ‘W. H. Pratt 
PugetsSbiind 6h sect ho NPA yess F. A. Hazeltine, Andrew Warner 
Rock Rivers! secid sath, waatad, PAs Salas M. N. English, E. C. Page 
paintsJohisi Rivers is.fsi). .cusisiihelt ve W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
Sain fELOuisk, verse. ih Whe ces. els 3.0.cnecacs J. C. Gilbreath, C. A. A. Sleeth 
Savarinah |} sceriesscsie,9..¥i 98S. i decesepeltane H. K. Gross, J. S. Stripling 
Shanttingl hao st «hada. ens. was eee Yen L. Chou, Perry O. Hanson 
South Garolinagseysch. FEM oc-ccu scorers severance C. W. Caldwell, C. C. Clark 
South! Florida.j: oc.ssinon 2 anil Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
South Mubieniatwo. Sf obo. J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
South Gérmanylarnivess. A A... Heinrich Fellmann, Theophil Noetzold 
south IndiaicaiM! ot. carekl. J.J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Southern re. jzire os. Pa. cae Philip Deschner, H. E. Draeger 
Souther. Californiatssenc} dt 0 Ni5 o.oo A. R. Moore, F. P. Taggart 
Southern Dlindisey 42sec Wd... cece J. J. Brown, W. P. MacVey 
Southwest. Germanyr 14 he. s cacsccccersk coos E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest Wansass 4.24 ehliid...0. 3 c..30.e A. E. Henry, A. O. Rorabaugh 
Swedenk. A. alone) deasiltr Gao Henry Collin, Axel Engstrom 
Swatzerland.esiet eh? iliowelidi) es ke. Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
PRRCTIMESSOGL «009 58 (sOLS 2 ES oh oe oe by oy cies ts ayes Srolelechss eee W. D. Hawkins, S. M. Utley 
BIXEE SEED SES FSG pos cieveits cs slersiennaeceb M. W. Dogan, M. W. Jordan 
Proved. agtork cexobahh iMG Bo. oa ssccn othe A. D. Angell, Wallace Bryce 
Gipper Towa aay.2) abe bs. oc atti. 8 ear aeye J. W. Arbuckle, T. P. Potter 
Upper Mississippi................. E. F. Scarborough, S. W. Wysinger 
Mermontt 2.28. ade Ant JEL Ft. B. G. Lipsky, Mrs. H. A. Stevenson 
Washington: aistisart oO. ion sateen: J. H. Love, Ernest Lyon 
West: Ohiol, sasu0:) etude OF... Leonard Garver, Jr., J. C. Roberts 
Wiest: dlexas alist aan. etal, 2h Eh. Nicsccuses R. N. Brooks, J. S. Henry 
IWesteVirginidsnret® ss P0 SS 1 0tchescslacsseo.tikeeves C. W. Evans, J. E. Wells 
Wests Wisconsin i883... Fo. ce ss cist oys G. W. Rave F. W. Draper 
Western Norwegian-Danish................. A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Western: .Swedisha att 02 hi. eccccccee cee ive J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Vad COM ae gE ATELs cle PAS ove. 06 toe, oc0.6 Seehaue J. J. Bunting, E. F. Melson 
IWHSGOMSIN, spake. tedethid oe oko horn Gorn tens cc RR eke Richard Evans, G. F. Moss 
Wey bmingy’..st adel saul... ness ctns G. S. Connell, F. L. Howard 
Wyoming Statezticacd, iddes.cc.. onsen ds G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 


Venpihngs.aaw he ehh en... Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 
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COMMITTEE ON STATE OF THE CHURCH 


Dantet L. Marsu (New England), Chairman; H. E. Woouz C J 
New York), Vice-Chairman; W. A. Elliott (Erie), edie W.M. 
Campbell (Southwest Kansas), Assistant Secretary. 


Sus-ComMITTEEs 
1. Social and Industrial Relations: 
G. BromuEy Oxnam, Chairman; THomas AcHESON, Secretary. 


2. International Relations: 

Rape W. Socxman, Chairman; Levi P. Goopwin, Secretary. 
3. Race Relations: 
J. W. Lanepate, Chairman; W. J. Kina, Secretary. 


4. Spiritual Life and Doctrine: 
Grorce Euiott, Chairman; C. A. Kitcu, Secretary. 


5. Worship and Ritual 
Lucius H. Buesre, Chairman. 


6. Church Union: 
James A. James, Chairman; Mrs. G. W. Hollister, Secretary. 


7. Evangelism: 
Rap 8. Cusuman, Chairman; A. B. Corsin, Secretary. 


8. Sabbath Observance: 
Cameron Harmon, Chairman; Henry C. Black, Secretary. 


9. Marriage and Divorce: 
W. J. Sherman, Chairman; G. W. Reed, Secretary. 


10. Amusements and Recreation: 
Mrs. O. N. Townsend, Chairman; W. D. Little, Secretary. 


1l. General Reference: 
S. W. Corcoran, Chairman. 


Alstonmai 2d. wks Ah 1 itn. ooo oust evs oe W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
Atlanta cil. AIA. PRD AIG oo ace ie helen « N. J. Crolley, A.M. Wilkins 
Baltimorestp24 esol h atnaet fo. oe eee H. W. Burgan, J. C. Letts 
Very area R ee dere so Pio | ek Re V. M. Ilahibaksh, S. K. Mondol 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic. 0.2... eevee. R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Bombay 4x63. Fe. SDI AK. cc ie eas A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
1 bibbytets Mad Girth Ss Set Ce © See anne B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
GSaliLOranig FP EAPTA Sok oI ennrose-cce sore asororexe J.H. McCallum, W. J. Sherman 
Genitral. Alabamaniort 124 60.0 co 6c cen stn ovens W. L. Brown, J. W. Thomas 
@entrali@iiinald ..&. rtwhind.. Ao es Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
@entrabGermans ..eicl 0h. Lick. dae oc A. J. Bucher, Gottlieb Golder 
Centralz:Germany2i27..) dk. tidied. ea... Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
Central Mlnois ean chow ence were wens J. A. Chapman, J. W. Fling 
Central Missouri... ......... B. F. Abbott, Miss Arsania M. Williams 
Central New York... ...........0...4 M. F. Van Dyke, H. E. Woolever 
Central Pennsylvania s....2..0........... H. T. Ames, E. R. Heckman 
Central¢Provinces? 8012135 Fs Doce ccs caw Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 


G@entrall Swedish>-) ..229¢. seat do hoc C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central Tennessee... 0... 2.0 C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
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Chengtu' West; China; 315-5 0.27.0 Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
Chicano: North westicct Mors vaheays si oro ete soareeelanaee H. R. Boese, F. H. Thiel 
Ghiles)) sayeewy...d A a A veer Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
Chungking West China... 2.0. ..00. 005.0220. n S. Lien, Fah 8. Yang 
Colorado <<...) nehisnes RG E. G. Gutshall, Frank McDonough, Sr. 
@olumbias Rivereesoiek 6 sskcctar eae eae A.A. Callender, G. E. Hunt 
Dakota) aes. 6 bacco SEED NOE Ee E. E. Hunt, Lauritz Miller 
eT WAG reer speees tte ooo Peecceeh Sin ABioc meee ea D. H. Hargis, H. S. Wilson 
ID Yexenasteid ic ees 1. Skea ks eee ne eee nee a Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
Des: Moinesss?. foes ceo unin J.H. Darling, L. P. Goodwin 
[DETR Pome eee cet Ceerg ee emer, bo: George Elliott, F. J. Rutherford 
DATE CLini alte meee aoe ots yet earthen cs RR C. F. Houck, H. A.:Maser 
Fast ‘Rennessee circa «lsd ons Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
Hastermm south AmMericanscas cs kde cia se se ene Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
HAS TENTS WECISI oc ehinepenycneencrsach eho or ara O. W. Hijerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
ITI eos ae) MAMA ALL. Lo SR W. A. Elliott, W. P. Murray 
TOtLES AVG ls-o 5. 3 Ca EEE ee ee ne ee Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
TGR ote a bc eae in ene eS Sh ose H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
Foochow:. . ./.:.iteiened:, aati A. eked. S. K. Hsu, R. A. Ward 
GENIESCE AIAG cig aesinl eo anoree usr R. 8S. Cushman, G. W. Leighbody 
(GROUT TEs rca en eceeey iM 4 arnt ODREDD Soa KE. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
(CHONECR cS out og 5c Saw a nee Me canter = 1s R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
ELIM LT Wy ates ences att ay Sunn ourecdoNeN eon Mrs. G. W. Hollister, G. W. Hollister 
(EME UaTTL, Spee etcetera ieee ert tee H. C. Black, O. R. Tarwater 
Hyderabad?,. .cadaillolH Wi. cP. M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
TUNES Oy ocosnc eee cena eee Ree ee eee bag: E. L. Tobie, H. S. Wiley 
ISOM. = Sen et ane ae eeeRe <2 7 Mm CER J. W. Morrow, J. M. Walker 
Indus-Riversiniessc. aK). ALA As: J. W. N. Cumming, C. B: Stuntz 
tera MLO ballin el. geeskes sckansnsesncney hoo nA a H. 8. Hamilton, J. W. Peter 
LOW Eran oe stake ops eran esas ch nce Rae ta W. H. Spence, A. J. Wood 
Italy”) wrists. ont 2D sanekh 3 Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
NCATINAG Lean Me tes Ln seiccuanaa habe menew H. A. Gordon, John Marshall 
CEM yormeaateier en rel ave tescgavsystaraus <rsbe lake erie wires K. P. Hall, J. H. Richardson 
Kiangsis. 622.0 asin bose). Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
ONC a AE oN om a Cia ea PM ne .. Helen Kim, Syun Ok Pyun 
ILS catia oe Se eto EMSC Mrs. C. D. C. Melbane, N. D. Shamborguer 
hibeniasstiveiss .2i34i.t. CF. Aen R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
SD COMM pay ea ors ice tees sisi aks arena Oe, eee J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
ERGO ILO CK sevice tenttavarts hs. ices ..L. M. McCoy, G. C. Taylor 
POUISIATLD renee Aerie icra telnet os C. S. Stanley, Thaddeus Taylor 
NGUCKnOWe Ree ee J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
Mawes. 3 oh nanan. hi eee C. D. Baldwin, A. I. Oliver 
Malayer AC vatat ode Mire csc nscla neon Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
Memoria t. MAW VE dani Sacco k at Vicente 2 neo Andres Osuna 
Michigan.oy..c1;. ctaalactizie ls. at W es... anes F. H. Spence, W. W. Tefft 
Mannesoté, 2). vharrest 0... H. G. Leonard, Mrs. Vincent F. DeVinney 
Mississippi. ct. 200iR hk. cle bee Morgan, R. B. Williams 
Maissouriiy treninedtt coat. ganoleci Med oh. oe H. J. Bane, J. J. Shy 
Monitiania’ State. serntis' oa. EAs). sc ccc een C. E. Avery, C. G. Cole 
Nebraskasd). tc srovel 20 Woo a oa eeu lis C. G. Goman, I. J. Nisley 
Newark: aristt deh. cot... ceckess A. J. Baldwin, J. H. MacDonald 
Newalingland tack ..vactiuth 262s wcsccane D. L. Marsh, E. H. Redstone 
New England Southern........ Mrs. Robert A. T. Bitgood, E. E. Wells 
New: Hampshiresricshid - As dace see severe eve HK. A. Durham, J. T. Lord 
Newadersey..iV. sisskend. eit wiadd A. JES M. R. Reynolds,. H. P. Sloan 
New; Mexico tt ssenved cM SA. occu icine R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
Newi¥iork 2&8 saacetBoa > Bi, ...ssccscidvacis C. H. Fowler, R. W. Sockman 
New: sYork'Hast.scodd ammereste.......< ssc C. E. Burling, J. W. Langdale 
NorthiiAfrica <% caeaizaia wh cD... E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 


North: Garolina 32: (bamllith (2k Diocese R. G. Morris, C. T. Woodland 
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North Ching) seats. sana. vO Wan Liang Hsu, F. M. Pyke 
North Dakota o.33 ai Chpateaee agus Siena 7 Racatnrgs H.E. Sinspica. (oe ibe Wallace 
North-east Ohio A. as crcl oanwiel’o.(epaie’ G. W. Reed, J. J. Wallace 
North vindiags (Cai) Jeo 7!) eooroakl ob err E. S. Jones, A. N. Shukla 
NOP AMA. ss Petes fig jee W. T. Arnold, J. H. Lickert 
Northern Minnesota...) .. osve.site oe cio. L. H. Bugbee, W. T. Wilke 
Morthnern New York... 38.60. 05. A. B. Corbin, F. L. Thornberry 
Northern Swedish...... grep d ASS: spa accen Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northeast Germany... ......... Heinrich Schadel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northwest Germany... 2/0... 0000000.. F. H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Northwest: Indiavsece, cxayvian ie mek. Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Nortnwest-Indianan 200) aioe Sosa J. B. Campbell, E. C. Wareing 
Northwest: Towa: ic) 5... 0.200000: J. W. LaGrone, Miss Ada M. Nash 
Northwest Kansas. .....00.000..00..02 0. A. H. King, L. H. Sweetland 
1S TINS O82 Sa ast eg aa ee aie Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norwegian and. Danish: ” vi. a. Me aes ut O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
Oop tee ee ae E. R. Stafford, Mrs. O. N. Townsend 
Olslanoniaree sc tape te core HE. M. Antrim, Mrs. George Q. Fenn 
Oregon” AcsnbanscA- reies OF cl: A orton Thomas Acheson, E. L. Wells 
Ligshs/ ot Gn © ss F000 Ra A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
LP gs G0 G0 Ta ee pal Ina a ee ere W. W. Mast, R. C. Wells 
Pourppine Islands). 2.5... 62 224.6 na O. W. E. Cook, Herardo Samson 
Rittsbunphee a yoAS ts cee. tke S. W. Bierer, 8S. W. Corcoran 
Bugetesotind.. sm iiatilt, 4. Nb shine ook E. M. Hill, C. A. Robbins 
FROCK Ver SIR. oP occ e eee tei ane sanator J. A. James, E. F. Tittle 
SaintyJohns! Rivensysh. Sb obese W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
Sainbitouis 6 vetedictalt MF 2M oleae I. N, Chiles, I. M. Hargett 
Save. Fear) da Sie H. K. Gross, J. S. Stripling 
Shantunedre oc} AIH AP be Sa been Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
South, Carolinas) aea..21M jcsuel ..H.. J. F. Page, Mrs. J. B. Taylor 
Souths Blotidat. it ..dianwatl. “2... Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
South! Fukien’ swe 1. J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
South, 'Germany:2i2h del ae... Heinrich Fellmann, Theophil Noetzold 
Southtindia 7 isawail A. a... J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Souphemy . 11 seated. 2 SEO. es. H. E. Draeger, H. C. Leonard 
Southern California. .......... “i gouge a F. H. Ballinger, G. B. Oxnam 
Souther’ lliniois nvask. wuiNicsiada ht 2. Cameron Harmon, C. F. Pruett 
Southwest Germanywhicth cc. 2. .0.0...00.. E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest: Kansas “eciooal.wd os. eo eee. W. M. Campbell, C. E. Kitch 
Swedent 23.) seat weosarle... 3. bos. Emil Holm, Herbert Lihndaker 
Swatzenland® (2 jimelie. A... de Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
‘Pennessee fait it enlieG cO.D... William D. Hawkins, G. W. Lewis 
Pexas cane GE..ck 2s taka. Fee are ete W. J. King, Theodore W. Patrick 
EPR OY AGL hs PaO PE EE oe ce oe Leigh Diefendorf, F. C. Dyer 
Upperlowa. 4 sight often io. ks. sees Frank Cole, W. D. Little 
Upper Mississippi... ...............0--- C. W. Butler, S. W. Wysinger 
Vetmontranetiohs srsat sma So. A. C. Clark, B. G. Lipsky 
Wroskhiriston..4. Wai, of). be W. Ashbie Hawkins, Ernest Lyon 
Wiesta@htoret. comtrrntt 08 SeE OL os oe ee. J. H. Clark, KE. L. Motter 
Westrlexts + eit. Tie. ces R. A. Atkinson, K. W. McMillan 
WiesteeVirgimig Sip riri nen, Mantel... ea H. C. Howard, Riley B. Nay 
West Wisconsin............. J. R. Denyes, Mrs. Wilbur F. Tomlinson 
Western Norwegian-Danish...............- A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Wiestern#Swedisitsoet ot. nd o.oo ec eee J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Wilmingtonessio tH. weskA we J. W. Colona, Elwood F. Melson 
Wisconginl.2# (Hemet hoc eee lee coe J. A. Holmes, G. A. Jacobs 
Wiyonomag, 1) accel (We lee J. M. M. Gray, G. L. Peck 
Wiyomine Statest) ua.ati.¢i 5. ose eee eee G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 


Wenping el nyiGl, jAsvysa.td hws... Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 
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COMMITTEE ON BOOK CONCERN 


Joun L. Hituman (Des Moines), Chairman; James A. Huston (Ohio), 
Vice-Chairman; VALOROUS F. Brown (West Ohio), Secretary. 


Sus-CoMMITTEES 
1. Real Estate: 
Frank A. Horne, Chairman; C. W. Evans, Secretary. 


2. Advocates: 
F. H. Ryder, Chairman; DanrEL WESTFALL, Secretary. 
8. Church School Literature: 
J. Luther Taylor, Chairman; J. A. Houmsas, Secretary. 
4. Books and Merchandise: 
Cuares N, Pacer, Chairman; S. J. Cuarxson, Secretary. 
5. General Reference and Nomination: 
Chester A. Smith, Chairman; A. L. Howarts, Secretary. 


6. Manufacturing: 
John H: Clark, Chairman. 


PAV SAI, oN. OP GLEERE. IVE Nan sos: cs apcccvscennencds W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
FATIANTAL A. SOTHe A ewok ol ewon eh eee ne J.C. Arnold, L. H. King 
Baltimoré 34 vlabisicd WF WW ees J.B. Joyce, E. T. Mowbray 
Bengalt 44 tj aetid AEs ee oe V. M. Ilahibaksh, S. K. Mondol 
Bilis, Ridge-A tlanti&: AH. a R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Bombayieh oy act. soe. oo Oe A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
Biimaia 4 sb. ea eee? WT. B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
Californias ..1...sciseiies. .M axel 1238 E. P. Dennett, J. H. McCallum 
Central Alabsmarzal. es velvet! o8..k. W. D. Brown, J. W. Thomas 
GentraliChitaewesh. cieadied dsrisht. .. Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
GentraliGermana st al..e2M acedisuial. A. C. E. Allinger, F. W. Mueller 
Gentrali Germanyeasss20 3 oH Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
Central Dlinvissesilie.Wot io... L. E. Brewbaker, J. A. Chapman 
Central Missouri... 2.2.02... res Ss. Ue Miss Arsania M. Williams 
 -Gentrali News Yorks& 10.08 ......0...- _E. Baldwin, H. E. Woolever 
Central Pennsylvania... .2............. it L. Jacobs, I. P. Romberger 
Gentral{Provinetes! ..:miolt fied... 2... Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
Central Swedishe«:i. fasaxd.. 0. 000 Ne. C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central Tennessee... 00. se.) 00002... C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
Chengtu West; China 2. 2.0.0.2) ...0..... Sao Dsi Liu; Bo Chen Tang 
Chieago Northwestisi.dae.t.. 2... oe. H. R. Boese, A. J. Loeppert 
Giles We eloey dae oo et ce oS Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
Ghungking West: China .o37. 2..00000000.%. Din S. Lien, Fah 8S. Yang 
@olorado:) 4. shesi uA... _.O. W. Auman, Frank McDonough, Sr. 
Columbia; Riverdderehh atddeA Vio... CE. Miller, F. L. Pickett 
Dakota cc hasal. EE os Se, W. E. Hartung, D. F. Jones 
Delaware! %0.. 22 .extentlt An ctecM 3 occ T. H. Kiah, H. S. Wilson 
DenmitkaiiS. frsrolt. 82... Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
Des:Moines ..3%. edi. axd4. woxswt lA John L. Hillman, O. F. Howard 
Detroit. 4H: eset s NLA Se ee G. W. Olmstead, A. T. Tweedie 
HastaGerman 2iisvedS. Wb... eee ke C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
Kast slhéentesseewid esa). UE be. Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
Eastern South America... .).............-00 Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
BastérniSwediabrs} i .b0 0... eee O. W. Hjerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
Bibelos! sani. (anidest. OF £00 sk. vet ee oe A. L. Bell, A. B. Smith 
Finland!) ..i. jon aldand samebetit 2. Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 


FIONGA see hes oa ee Ree Rte H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
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Hoochow#e, Assails ih co oe Eu-guong Uong, P. S. 8. Yu 
Genesee nr t ist. wstcviet k Shades css os 8. J. Clarkson, = M. Potter 
Goorgiann. AF. oboe <9! obec. ca ose. KE. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
Gujarats sheave dorian Ys Gere} R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
Hung h wart Fee. Bata se. ss G. B. Lau, Tien H. Lin 
Holstoneist, sehen ooh. Mrs. John A. Patten, O. R. Tarwater 
Hyderabad) .a.slisti sciesl. 5. M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
Mnois, 34.0 flab bth OM i.e. I. B. Blackstock, E. G. Sandmeyer 
IndiaWa. st. 9% .ssacreasod FL. ce ck eee D. S. Ritter, J. T: Scull 
Indus; River.(. .ascc2 8H .5 James W. N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
Inter-Mountainvwes3% o1. sal... eee leeks H. 8S. Hamilton, H. J. Roan 
TOWAN ao ite bowie ME: os os cee T. H. Maytag, W. H. Spence 
Italy iim ts 2 otuineied EA wunth ios) Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
Kansas? 3. shincoast.. act cusbwatt A. J. L. Taylor, Gordon Thompson 
Kentuck yarns). iin. A. dooce cn: EK. P. Hall, J. H. Richardson 
Wianeenes. scisasaiel..eaM.condaaal L. Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
WMouea aii Wi sibiind gbieiiacks iW hs, ws dcs oes H. H. Cynn, Syan Ok Pyun 
Lexington? 4. .mosdvilh.i.A.. Mrs. C. D. C. Mebane, S. H. Sweeney 
Baleriie eres Ay sb. ins ecens R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
Hairdeo ip prscrmnph i aiss Gh k Bie: ops incninieos: Erceenshs J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
hittle wok ot cepeesrehesds iad oF ax, sveces cscs L. M. McCoy, G. C. Taylor 
I BfOySeRStay WV: ee: aeeee Ao oy oe aes W.S. Chinn, M. S. Davage 
Lucknow 23. .caveud. maa. J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
IETS eS Grd ence ae a 2 eee J.-M. Arters, W. E. Russell 
NUE NT: Se se Re ee a Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
WAAC 24-9 Saastatialsl o Biot bsieyscoreie 3:0 Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
PIMA OILS ach -STRIAR D4). « Ele a.ssesesese ivetsese-tia wastes J. J. Cox, F. H. Spence 
Minnesotat 2613.1. dA. cahlerd iol W. C. Coffey, J. W. Holland 
Mississippie.. Aci aelt.cftrolh de oA, R. H. McAllister, J. B. F. Shaw 
IND SST Fe OE pees 2. Fach osciersea book wie nos ere wn ae H. J. Bane, J. J. Shy 
Montana State......0........ R. J. Cunningham, George Mecklenburg 
Nebraskae. Sil. iva oS Fain, Melville D. Cameron, B. L. Story 
Newark? tntunkl. sneve. .f .< be eae M. S. Daniels, D. F. Diefendorf 
Newa nolan ye 1c8 3 OR 6 6 aioe ean ewe oe E. A. Elliott, E. F. Miner 
New England Southern............. B. F. Thurston, Edward E. Wells 
INGEN ele Ertan ofs\ SURRS aang me ee ea a ee F. P. Fletcher, J. T. Lord 
NewaJersey:4 a dach eh 5 theses esas eresens A. C. Poffenberger, E. A. Wells 
Nex lie iC Ore ge eireren itd chic stows shake duencvojie wf des setae R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
WeeOrlah 255s sae El. oils hans, is-ccpessuacecerone:s C. A. Smith, E. 8. Tipple 
News MorkeKdst beso ici 58 aes we ee F. A. Horne, J. W. Langdale 
North: Afri¢aiassivexd. .caaate Fi sk E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
UNGht hy Carolinas: 5: sce day sroceic-c7a) s mate -< oto oe R. G. Morris, C. T. Woodland 
UNiomulin © Nina soe teres ac tates icine oreo aus Wan Liang Hsu, Chih Ping Wang 
North -DakotaceeOiaaiit. .AtenOF. 2 H. E. Simpson, C. L. Wallace 
INGrGh=HAsbeOhiO ss 2.07. esis s sce ele, oh age aint W. H. McMaster, W. A. Walls 
INorbhoelndta Ghee 5 ERE, AACA) a R. S. Charan, C. D. Rockey 
NOR enn aA Gor acs s,s Hee else a oR oe J. H. Lickert, R. J. Wade 
INGE EMELINE SOU cui late. 0 foveroce co 10 5.8 lalec srs eye C. N. Pace, J. S. Ulland 
Northern New. York: 0... ../ehe FER .... A. G. Judd, W. C. Sykes 
INOEGHEMMMOWECISI cs cick ek case esse eee @anckene 3 Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northeast Germany.......:.... Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northwest Germany................-5. F. H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
INOrEnWestAlMGlas, Gx tcc\eis oscar oeivcc wei Ss Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Northwest) Indidnantsosy.. sek. be J. J. Hunt, T. F. Williams 
ING@EUMWESt LO Westie eeuayehe oncel osm vcecelieerslees tne J. W. LaGrone, E. M. Oates 
INGORE WEStEISATIGAS conus <igsk asa wi ece sles veces W. A. Lewis, J. A. Templin 
INOrWwayert ie caribmin ty. ata oL.. fe. Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norweeianvand« Danish’... 2c. 6. ences gees ee O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
OhiO Aa Li.) kate LES SONS ES, J. A. Huston, E. R. Stafford 


Okighomaraeses Geo édh. td LRAT. TS C.D. Meade, W. W. Starr 
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, Oregons 2) wml! aaatractad.... oo .esiys A. L. Howarth, E. W. Peterson 
Pacific) German .cereiiis? bot. ee A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Philadelphia ..bis1ic cel) de et. ae G. W. Babcock, L. W. Munhall 
Philippine Islands................ Cipriano Navarro, Herardo Samson 
PittsbUrghra: (Seed Ah wAhs acs ewe ae R. B. Cuthbert, W. T. Forrester 
PugetiSound: £3 ete 8% pak agen... Cc. W. Knudson, J. R. Magee 
RocksRivetsetaxiis aah. sooth ALOE vs Irving Kelly, E. C. Lumsden 
Saintalohns River siootetees tA do. oes W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
Saint: Douisseeero. al. oo oa J.H. Foresaiany W. R. Nelson 
Sayannahi-.).aniceimc.2 14 i eacieh. <2 H. K. Gross, J. 8. Stripling 
Shea tudes Pe ates aah de dd es m5 mass spear ase Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
South*Carolina esfzeMi. hab... 2.20 ne mee C. W. Caldwell, C. C. Clark 
South? Plorida:,i jorsasions a2t!s Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
South: Fukiensis. <2. 2iolvek 1. J. W. eae ee Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
South:Genmnanys. .%.. flat 3-6 ce wae E. A. Barth, George Rexroth 
South Indigni7ee. sod sie t-04. J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Southern) sigue. «cect ik ht Bisa H. C. Leonard, L. G. Williamson 
Southern California. ......../........04. ASE; Hickson, A. W. Shamel 
Souther TI linois FF <ShvEh Gu) ah. otkicacer sr cesncsaeton’ J. J. Brown, C. C. Hall 
Southwest Germany. ...... 0.0.0... 0.0008. E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest2 Kansas. to). 006 nbc ecceenens W. G. Anderson, H. L. Gleckler 
SrvO Gent case IM FAER Brees OM ca sxercvsyscerstexexertrnne Axel Engstrom, Emil Holm 
Switzerland:) sy265/) sik. wim) Bk Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
Tennessee: ck, We, « Geer he o Mis kes Gacsetscancssserone W. D. Hawkins, G. W. Lewis 
RSS|; Gakic eee tacts We ct Ok Be ee eee oe M. W. Dogan, M. W. Jordan 
TNO ySed. Reinet Aa AAT. BERIT 5. cc cocsconsn ens = C. Douglass, F. H. Ryder 
Wp penelowa Mc Mer che whips sueeaiioconcgsechomorcdageeres H. C. Culver, E. R. Ristine 
Upper Mississippi.............. J. W. Golden, Mrs. Lillian P. Rogers 
Vermont). -f...t.ciads eet A. W. Hewitt, Mrs. H. A. Stevenson 
Wrasiineton serth ol ath co s censn ease ore J..H. Love, E. 8. Williams 
WestiOhios)4 say ink). maigatnise tbo V. F. Brown, John H. Clark 
Westelexas! .vsncecivin}: X37: sllsrviegit........: T. R. Davis, K. W. McMillan 
West Virginia... .sieteath .2. Mic. cnn C. W. Evans, Daniel Westfall 
Westlwisconsinttsiit. Abo lio lke erin O. E. Gray, F. W. Harris 
Western Norwegian-Danish................. A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Wiesterni swedish: tn 4. (2%. c ccs. wie earn aeonten J. W. Ekwalil, I. F. Pearson 
Walmington® jaaetestcenort 2 B..aitcanes O. E. Jones, H. H. Nuttle 
WHSCODSIT 3.5 STE ced ics ec cayencissgdue es ee J. A. Holmes, G. A. Jacobs 
Wiyoming 508. res erst Po aM ccpeneosveccinxenestuonake J. H. Race, H. H. Woodburn 
Wyoming) State. .smicH uA wo oe een ee G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 
Yenping.5: asia. eit aes 21 L. N. Chen, Frederick Bankhardt 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN MISSIONS 


W. E. SHaw (Central Illinois), Chairman; Morris E. Swartz (Central 
Pennsylvania), Secretary. 


Sus-CoMMITTEES 
1. Inter-Board Relations: 


William Boyd, Chairman; Mrs. Mabel C. Diefendorf, Secretary. 


2. Administration on Foreign Field: 
L. O. Hartman, Chairman; T. N. Ewine, Secretary. 


3. Organization of the Board: 
Levi P. Goopwin, Chairman; H. J. Roan, Secretary. 


4. Organization and Power of Mission, Annual and Central Conferences; 
Rape W, Sockman, Chairman; Perry O. Hanson, Secretary. 
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5. Income and Designated Gifts: 
Grorce S. ConneLL, Chairman; Joun Z. Moore, Secretary. 


6. Debt: 
R. B. Urmy, Chairman; E. T. Welch, Secretary. 


7. Annuities and Legacies: 
A. E. Piper, Chairman; W. E. Massey, Secretary. 


8. Property: 
Frank Nurr, Chairman; Rapa A. Warp, Secretary. 


9. The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society: 
R. N. Merri, Chairman; Franx Cotp, Secretary. 


10. General. Reference: 
J. I. BartHoromew, Chairman; C. C. RoszE11, Secretary. 


11. Latin America: 
VINCENTE Mrnvoza, Chairman; Fred Aden, Secretary. 


12. Europe and North Africa: 
C. M. Ferreri, Chairman; E. Gideon Bek, Secretary. 


13. Africa: 
W. V.S. Tusman, Chairman; Mrs. M. A. R. Campuor, Secretary. 


14. Southern Asia: 
Victor M. IHahibaksh, Chairman; Ciype B. Sruntz, Secretary. 


15. Hastern Asia: 
Handel Lee, Chairman; Helen Kim, Secretary. 


16. Southeastern Asia: 
E. F. Lez, Chairman; C. B. Perez, Secretary. 


17. Report as a Whole: 
W. H. Fincy, Chairman; Horace G. Smita, Secretary. 


NL ED TUNE aOR SS RD W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
PAT aI re EO RRP es cae cues N. J. Crolley, A. M. Wilkins 
ee ee Re Te eR gs Tee J. R. Edwards, Miss Florence Hooper 

SA ne eRe rE ee a ee V. M. Ilahibaksh, S. K. Mondol 
Blue idee. A tlnnine canis toe Eases R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Bombay ee et <5 attr Sky chaddieos ss acs A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
BURN sbi aS E5 SE <p. RTs B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
Caltormiaiens fic siey® ers fagsea Fs 58 Se be John Tunnicliffe, J. W. Winkley 
@entraleAlabammiay. -o..3025. oe bo. ne eee eee L. W. Lynn, E. M. Jones 
Ceontralr@ ina ase k. 5c teh OE ekg «gh Be Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
Centrale Germanys occa seo e200 6 6Te Becs cele «0's C. E. Allinger, A. J. Bucher 
Centrale German yrec¥5 )-sonerpslsAea chs de des 2 Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
@entralamlinoisi feseee fe oh choco. oc elec oe ale ees W. E. Shaw, C. P. White 
CentralsMissouri.;. 3.6.0). .4. 5+. :- B. F. Abbott, Mrs. Olive E. Grear 
CentralaNew. ¥ orki oie.) o3h.. cscs st ba ee ee ce Cc: C. Roszell, J. L. Thorpe 


Central Pennsylvania..................-. C. V. Adams, M. E. Swartz 
Central) Proyinees sis iu he cfs wen oe Sao « Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
Central Swedishicty. cscttescicse. b> Sb os C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central Tennessee. .........5. 5:2 +020 C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
Chengtu, West: China. 1.3... 50% eoye\ik eee Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
ChicazoyNorthwest, «cite <j < fess 3s H. R. Boese, Frederick H. Thiel 
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Chile tore cere ee tre ct ee his oe eae Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
Chungking West China... .. Hy. Sie Din S. Lien, Fah S. Yang 
WoloradOie rts. cies tees ee Seine Cee C. O. Beckman, I. F. Keeping 
Columbia: River, aa. 5. ceee eee eee A. A. Callender, G. E. Hunt 
Dakota? 25... -SUAII RE, cE eres D. C. Cox, E. E. Hunt 
Delaware......... shears o Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor, C. A. Tindley 
WenMarks eee. sere rete ee a ee Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
Des Moines... . aves Skeeen th wk a NESS LsP. Goodwin, E. W. Weeks 
WetrOlb.e eas) acs oa ete ena eee H. A. Field, Mrs. Thomas Nicholson 
Hast; German sit co oss ne ecole Fae a ee C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
Hast Tennesseesnin noe. 2684 24 od. HEREAGR.S Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
Hastern south America. sn =. .hisnise emer ees Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
Hasterma swedish sac) < cscs eee tee O. W. Hijerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
Brey oes ERO ES A R. F. Howe, E. T. Welch 
dDrbe beiete Ppa Ne Re ee, Baa See ano aetna cat Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
MIOTIGS a i cae ea hee ne ee H. W. Sie ke W. W. Sullivan 
Poochow. Acwyraks. GNESI Pe RON re S. K. Hsu, R. A. Ward 
GeNneSseeitnsn, cores cat hes ceo ial eam eee Ray Allen, O. C. Curtis 
(CLS hepa a RAS a ieee arte ei tanh E. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
Gujarat WS 3A eA Badd. se R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
13 BY 07d Nyda Race RIK oor Ros cee Mrs. G. W. Hollister, G. W. Hollister 
HT OISt Onis ag cat So as gee Toe eee A. A. Brown, D. A. Harkness 
Hyderabad .ssaiois aBeet 20a M..D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
MOIS resets oe tee ee TeSNe Ewing, Mrs. Emma F. Wells 
Indianiaein acti rates ate eae oe Mrs. Hattie L. Asbury, O. W. Fifer 
Indus Rivero, 6 it. RAIL, 3 J. W. N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
iter-IViounbaln yoy. cles.) ccna estge ude one H. S. Hamilton, H. J. Roan 
LOFTS SEER SSO Ree RR Ie NG Beuites W. R. Keesey, Dean Taylor 
Ttalyaiine:. SPROUTS Eh TORS SR Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
ISANKAS a eters ong aires, «8 Nn Mrs. J. L. McCoy, Frank Neff 
HSENTUCK Yee ih.c Wee as ee oeye eee eee E. R. Overley, J. H. Richardson 
Kiangsie'0 0c... 2. WEY Ae. Saleh _.Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
LEDS RE RS PEERS CIO RE ee a PEE tra SE Helen Kim, J. Z. Moore 
MEXING TON cos care Cleseuike shen eee D. A. Bethea, S. E. Grannum 
Miberiaas. = speicce ce oie cs ET NTA, BT! R. Y. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
WAN COM Beree cle acne scree nea ee ae OO J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
UE CIOVROCKS SS tte recs tae mons ieee ee Ee B. F. Neal, G. C. Taylor 
Louisiana. . .VU8?oen., AMG. Aa Hubbard Daniels, Thaddeus Taylor 
Mn CEMOWesercis coe. oes as as J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
INERNT tee tate crak, cls obs uae eas eo ae C. D. Baldwin, A. I. Oliver 
VERSES aera ere ee ee ee ee Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
INTERICO a ae tae ys cues ae ae eae ote Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
Mien Panett ete aarti Mrs. F. U. Doubleday, W. H. Phelps 
IMinnesOlnet Senn ae aes aa cote eee H. G. Leonard, J. F. D. Meighen 
Missigst toler stetae ence See ie Malachi Collins, D. L. Morgan 
NINSSOUTIatatege Soa ck ate ee R. E. Riddle, E. L: Robison 
Montana Stateut gas. ocr ee Ne V. E. Lewis, George Mecklenburg 
Nebraskanse since temas Sn faa aye ae J. E. Gates, C: W. McCaskill 
NeWarkere ates eee Mrs. Dorr F. Diefendorf, H. C. Lytle 
INeweHnglandess see ne ee noite L. O. Hartman, E. H. Redstone 
New England Southern........ J. I. Bartholomew, Harrison T. Borden 
Newottainrpsiine air tr ect acces er tate he E. A. Durham, J. T. Lord 
ING Ws SCISC Varro ica ceca te te ee es F. A. DeMaris, W. E. Massey 
NEW NIGKICO Se pee eh Vee ee R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
NG@WEY Oli eee re oe a ee a oes R. W. Sockman, L. E. Woolsey 
New YorkcHiaspe os) eer tin ey A. J. Crawford, W. H. Finch 
NortheAtrica se ne nee E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
North: Caro litiaten terete eens ee J. A. McRae, R. W. Winchester 
North, Ching sa tencts sanse oem ees Wan Liang Hsu, Chih Ping Wang 


INGtth: Dakota se at cme Sere oe ee H. E. Simpson, C. L. Wallace 
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North-East Ohio. ...... PCEER Bit eli é ay A. E. Piper, F. L. Wells 
UNG Pe MR IIE ote choca ey Ce < haus E. 8. Noted. A. N. Shukla 
North Indian) -aaa.8 2.3. b. csograps} Mrs. Ivan A. Hill, J.1. Jones 
Northern Minnesota. .......000. 000000000. L. H. Bugbees W. T. Wilke 
Wormer New YOR 8 o.oo rae F. A. Miller, F. L. Thornberry 
Norther Swedish > =... See Andrew Riga, E. F. Lund 
Northeast Germany............ et Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northwest Germany... 25... 0.00 00.65 F.H. 0. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Northwest India... 0.0 c.e. Se ee Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Northwest Indiana.................. W.E. Carpenter, E. C. Wareing 
Northwest Iowa: .....6.........: M. P. Arrasmith, Miss Ada M. Nash 
Northwest: Kansas! 25.0 sc.ci6.25. oes oe. C. A. Kemp, C. E. Spalding 
Norway Sa SP OEE ee ae nae Julius Holstad, Maroue Sagedahl 
Norwegian and Danish...................... O. E. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
Ohio me ar sn. Ss tetas 4tist es ee Mrs. O. N. Townsend 
Oklahoma... ...... iiogork rd te caus L. LaGrone, L. J. Stark 
OMe ee ss See eee ow ang ae Acheson, E. L. Wells 
Paetite Germans. cs 5.) s 2 ee ees A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Philadelphia « scpavwsot Dank «igi AT. William Boyd, W. H. Ford 
Philippine Islands......... SAP LCATR See Cipriano Navarro, C. B. Perez 
BMG SUD Wie mer Gee ee eo acta, tue tte ee spat W. H. Pratt, R. B. Urmy 
Puget Sound oF 82S se ey SSENY G. W. Frame, F. A. Hazeltine 
NROCKM IV IV.eTuAnre ates arcs ie as aes Gee H. L. Guyer, H. G. Smith 
Samt Johns River i207. cceo0-e3h sts fe tase W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
MaitrtplUOUIS trae nce oc acces cs Sos) a cende eau C. T. Orr, F. W. Wahl 
SE AVNDUNT Nis aaa Ai einen ee ae renee H. K. Gross, J. 8. Stripling 
Shantung...... SE NA eed REE TEs EC EOS: Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
Soubhe @arolmare ee i Sate See eee C. W. Caldwell, C. C. Clark 
SouthrPlorida:.. asics NA LY. Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
SoubiiRokien.4# opeiier?... Je... J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
- South-Germany’. 22. ays 2. Heinrich Fellmann, Theophil Noetzold 
Southiindia .; .cetiadicisst ... J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Southenis,. 02 seamiass Oe es Philip Deschner, L. G. Williamson 
Southern California: ......5....0.6..2.0-2046- R. W. Hilmer, M. N. Smith 
Southern Illmois. :......6...05 Mrs. Ethel cae: W. H. Whitlock 
Southwest Germany. so... 00.05. cee ee E. G. Bek, August: Ruecker 
Southwest ‘Kansasvoet!. 6.08 W. M. Campbell, A. KE. Henry 
Swedenwees! .Snair ok. gel :.-c > Theodor Arvidson, Henry Collin 
Switzerland’. .° jFEIM IS 2 eM ses ce so econo tate Se Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
Pennesseet. ii. 2p. ORT. William D. Hawkins, George W. Lewis 
Rexasalvy ai 22 TTS Se tno Ieee aOR One W. L. King, T. W. Patrick 
Prove Woett int 4 IRBRO? ot. BVO. BEML or: Leigh Diefendorf, F.C. Dyer 
Upper Towaks eG 22986 obo encscrc teeta eee ns J. W. Arbuckle, Frank Cole 
Upper Mississippi... 2... 5...--..200- 0-5 J. W. Golden, R. L. Williams 
Wermoniti.:.2 ©. 2.28P2t MEGPRUE.. 0. otto ate A. C. Clark, B. G. Lipsky 
Washington.) 1081 oF od. Ernest Lyon, Mrs. Fannie D. Tyler 
Weest-Ohiok i tL Rael ene ed es C. W. Brashares, Foss Zartman 
Wiesti lexas? 05) 84 ist! SBF... R. A. Atkinson, R. N. Brooks 
WestiiVirginia. tt 4 ISGP wv i. C. E. Goodwin, W. T. Williamson 
West Wisconsin. ........00..5.. J. R. Denyes, Mrs. W. F. Tomlinson 
Western Norwegian-Danish.............--- A. M. Ipsen, H..P. Nelsen 
Western! Swedish’. 266252. 0 S. vee ewe cee eee J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Walmineton . }. eetisdieht 4. J. J. Bunting, W. B. Smith, Jr. 
Wiscomeing Si. ok 800 632 oe ee es R. B. Stansell, H. M. Wriston 
Weyomling!). 64 A828 fet) BH et M. D. Aldrich, G. 8. Connell 
Wyoming State. iAives HRI ees G. E. Bee pend Nelson 


Yenping!s. i. 72 PERAISO Nie et 
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COMMITTEE ON HOME MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 


E. L. Kidney: (Pittsburgh), Chairman; J. C. Baxsr (Illinois), Vuce- 
Chairman; THomas P. Potrer (Upper Iowa), Secretary. 
Sus-CoMMITTEES 
1. Cities: 
S. W. Corcoran, Chairman; J. G. Wiuson, Vice-Chairman. 


2. Rural: 
W. P. Murray, Chairman; F. W. Mueuuer, Vice-Chairman. 


_ 3. Church Extension: 
S. B. Saumon, Chairman; F. R. Baytey, Vice-Chairman. 


4. Frontier: 
ANDREW WARNER, Chairman; W. H. G. Gould, Vice-Chairman. 


5. Evangelism: 
W.R. Fruit, Chairman; M. B. Rich, Vice-Chairman. 
6. Woman’s Home Missionary Society: 
Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, Chairman; A. G. Odell, Vice-Chairman. 


7. Foreign Language: 
C. O. Holmes, Chairman; W. A. C. Huauns, Vice-Chairman. 


8. General Reference: d i 
J. C. Baker, Chairman; C. E. Kites, Vice-Chairman. 


Alabama .. 4. .)..smiriiadl WM. wae Wall W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
Atlanta. ... 2... gaol caahh orleans Wie N. J. Crolley, A. M. Wilkins 
Baltimore). titled fT. .ciecsal dsisasa F. R. Bayley, G. W. Corner, Jr. 

engalars ysl. esenek. aly). .miadpaiel V. M. Ilahibaksh, 8S. K. Mondol 
Blue-RidgeVA tlanti¢ sondoe Cadi... R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Bombay? 2a csaeriind .. We. hs be cy cence A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
Burmabtift Ho Oi idtiesniett, fsx B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
California jasrairt: sie oY cassis: L. L. Loofbourow, Mrs. H. D. Rose 
Central Alabamactesea > MAC 2A... ce W. D. Brown, J. W. Thomas 
Central China? wastes de saboead Picks Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
Geéntrale German 2sirt S298 oo oic nce ec W. J. Gelvin, F. W. Mueller 
Central ‘Germany -anisiwelt Caesilliw......: Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
Central *illinoist ivr sh: id Soe, nics oieeanate S. P. Archer, G. M. Meeker 
Central Missouri.:2if) aint... Mrs. Olive E. Grear, C. 8S. Webster 
Central iNew: Yorkid<A Ws Ae. oe C. G. McConnell, A. G. Odell 
Central Pennsylvaniayat). if. wb... cece ae M. P. Rich, A. 8. Williams 
Central Provinces si2* 22 A. cee ae Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
Central Swedish: 2. 2234. now) dvsnsth...° C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central. Tennessee: ocd) of de as C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
Chengtu West Ghinaii iid os Soc ee wee Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
Chicago, Northwesti?. -ioiiatd. 22.54.. A. J. Loeppert, C. E. Waterman 
Chilensleaa i. 4.08 wos weravth Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zotelle 
Chungking West China................00.. Din S. Lien, Fah S. Yang 
Colorados4h.3. Mieco OM. hc e es wwe E. B. Simmons, C. O. Thibodeau 
Columbia,River 4". acutiwel. fb.) 2h5 C. M. Holtzinger, T. W. Jeffrey 
Dakotas ¥?: 24-285. feerieie. Us Es os os ees D. C. Cox, E. D. Kohlstedt 
Delaware.2 o0tstahik: A Ms cp oo ces Miss O. A. Hall, D. H. Hargis 
Dentnark aav yr, isd iat LE Phe aan es Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
Des. .Moines. 2 3). jcida.c} Mahaloes4. E. L.. McMichael, R. M. Shipman 
Detroitie vee. eae hs AEROS ches W. R. Fruit, J. L. Transue 
Hast, Germania soos tes ae, ee ee C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 


_ East Tennessee......... SAC RAY SPN Ye Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
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Eastern South Ameniedt <A AW See ss: ..Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
BKasternsSwedishs ty). fe) 00.0 cuihel eso... O. W. Hjerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
Eetys Pe ase ALO Lk erie. S. W. McDowell, W. P. Murray 
Finland Re toate. b oisitie sess Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
Klorida t? wetescs. .eutds. eeh) AR H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
Hoochow:rvcewstck ool silo ee orc eee Eu-guong Uong, R. A. Ward 
Goltesedas Hirani oiicn kT... R. 8. Cushman, G. W. Leighbody 
Geormin,.t) Ua dlariek «hk FE OM. cee ....H. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
Gijaratc cbaerstt. loo) Se Ws sos R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
Banglivaat st ke sered oe tes bee ek ees D. L. Chua, Tien H. Lin 
Holstomawen rach sents tik Md. oe ec cos H. C. Black, J. F. Reed 
Hyderabad .84 2! .cotarrnit ah. M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
Mimoie= 7 2) obit.) OW OW. . oc. cn sca. J. C. Baker, H. R. Snavely 
Indiana sats iio) bc lk ..J. W. McFall, Charles McGraw 
Inqgus¢Riverst, cers) ack APs. J. W. N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
IntersMountingei J.0 mato... sos es ws H. S. Hamilton, J. W. Peter 
Jowatsret 3 IF ayeewol to. oA. co eee W. R. Keesey, A. J. Wood 
Ttalyaes ti. cl. weercrdeS. MMS. Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
Kansasas ow. siceaact. ..aaM.valaest i J... J. E. Eckdall, C. L. Hovgard 
Kentuckyorgon). olomtani tidkemed £0005. 4 ss A. S. Bennett, E. P. Hall 
WKiangsine = talcasiint sawMasiediaka.&..! Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
Woread sah 20-« Fb area aa) <h Fks ccc aaca ws Helen Kim, Syun Ok Pyun 
Lexington 4. ;i). .sise. ssoad deteat S. H. Sweeney, J. A. Washington 
Tiberias yest Ni Aa ane a Bee cs. R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
JESNICN Ns Mes cast hata ro as Se J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
Tatler Roch wet.) A snuato..ev...... Hilda M. Nasmyth, B. F. Neal 
Louisianatee (A.D. siscichodil.taedisit 2. Hubbard Daniels, A. L. Fleet 
Tckniow.s He ans S.deantsd. J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
Maine sel eit tslocix) crcetlia My... scelececes Alice L. Brown, F. H. Hall 
Malayae ent atl. ~caak WO Sh a 2 Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
Mexicotes08 oh iisoad LA. occ os os: Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
Michigan: iittercdiew BA Ms asc cess Mrs. Estella C. Ray, W. W. Slee 
Ninnesotat oh ess ts. cabin 7 Mrs. Vincent F. DeVinny, S. L. Parish 
Mississippie .Ac a8 ext. diieot. 2e . M. T. J. Howard, R. B. Williams 
Missouri Giiki Sys camir wratd- hh oWhekwcnns Foe tae H. J. Bane, J. J. Shy 
Montana: Statebonk)..3 oh WW ..ea.... C. G. Cole, R. J. Cunningham 
INebuagicare sto wit. 6b ES oe cca igi: W. A. Brown, H. E. Hess 
Newarktt. 2) Al welt 2b Finn juss eee J.R. Joy, J. H. MacDonald 
NewtHnpland te {oder 0. soe. C. O. Ford, Miss Sadie A. Hagen 
New England Southern....... Mrs. Robert A. T. Bitgood, E. E. Wells 
Newebtamipshire ado Wh wk eae F. P. Fletcher, J. T. Lord 
Nema ensey + cmcuaisid V4 Wow ccc ecerceas H. J. Belting, E. Y. Dobbins 
MeweWlexicouth wcsileet bake. cc stveenc austin R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
Newry ork. that! .Micchiw i ciassccees Hough Houston, E. P. V. Ritter 
New! YorkeBastisaea7) 82 hss. cece bdsectee G. E. Bishop, L. H. Pounds 
NorthyAdinicaloicaheds cost. Wi. ad E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
INoEtneG@aroling,..3)))s ais oss esas tahoe h es R. G. Morris, C. T. Woodland 
INGUIN AOR 2 sects! a eas ale Soles ch leete eo Sees Yu Liang, F. M. Pyke 
North Dakota tar tes occas eos eae C. A. Pollock, C. L. Wallace 
Norghebaste cin. cated ek, Pe Se ts H. K. Cole, S. B. Salmon 
INOTbne ndiaegses <tesc soa aaa ee a aa: E. S. Jones, A. N. Shukla 
Northtindianati 4.28. TASAA/> . SYOIM  s W. H. Forse, W. W. Wiant 
Northeast Germany..........-. Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northern Minnesota.............6.-- L. H.Bugbee, D. W. Longfellow 
Nottherm-New ork. ... 5.083000 080% _.A. G. Judd, F. E. Sweetland 
‘Northern Swedish. ...¢ :.« >< spewpiaenet ea Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northwest Germany..........---++++-: F. H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
INorthwest-Indiaavewsscavese soso soe ne: Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Northwest)Indianactcot! .33.daa0? canseas Cc. O. Holmes, J. J. Wilson 





Northwest Iowa..........++++ Miss Ada M. Nash, G. J. Poppenheimer 
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Northwest Kansas’. /:s..........0.-205- W. A. Lewis, L. H. Sweetland 
Norwaiyes ico GGAIGEIS oe crte ee Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norwegian and Manishsi Wi. ye oe O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
Ohigigtase oa Vee ae. William C. Hartinger, E. T. Morrison 
Okishomas 4. Weed Ye Tt... Jos ae Mrs. George Q. Fenn 
Oretond sh. Sts PHOU RHINE. isan a ae G. W. Gregg, S. W: Hall 
BaewienGerman 42% iain) lacdde.e oes A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Philsdelphia. 2Pawea ah ol lt eee es W. H. G. Gould, J. G. Wilson 
Philippine Islands. ..0..0/.00....... O. W. E. Cook, Herardo Samson 
Patesmuirghed. 4g SaeGik. wknd. . vo. ores ace hoes S. W. Corcoran, E. L. Kidney 
BugetiSoumdeerntc. 0? stacdscec ued es C. W. Knudson, Andrew Warner 
Rock¥Riversecdaaid ent. seost tt C. K. eo W. M. Shimmin 
Sadmitssenns RV eryeets <d schies po ae yore oie W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
Saintabouissteart >. Hatt oy eed aes dle C. Gilbreath, J..A. Taylor 
Sawannali..0) ves 1 ME be ee oes - K. Gross, 1.8: Stripling 
Shantung. ©. satliadt om... sans caw ors ee L. Chou; P.:O: Hanson 
Soutliy Chroling 308.04. . 20 os ccc pees A. R. Howard, T. H. Pinckney 
South @lorida). aumsisos. avtlet....<. M. M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
South: Bukien.2} .sieied. 2.4... J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
South (Gerimaniy nr s1383 te cA... ores es cers Theophil Noetzold, Georg Rexroth 
Soult Inidia start Jock aeesnst Vesti le ee ee James: Jay Kingham 
Southern) cies reat. eke k ew dene awk H. E. Draeger, H. C. Leonard 
Southern California...... Mrs. Margaret Locke Coats, G. A. Warmer 
Southern: [llinois WY waladiait oY. Se C. F. Pruett, W. H. Whitlock 
Southwest Germany...........0. 0.000000. E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest Kansas........0........ Mrs. Claude M. Gray; C. E. Kitch 
“Sweden. 3. ek clwuet decidir... Herbert Lihndaker, C. A. Safwenberg 
Switzerland. sassatk sl tedeanlidy Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
Termnesseet . cessed. wd RA. ec alaces William Copeland, S. M. Utley 
EREXAS cr gel, SEGA RIGS. 0. scc0-0-ccsneneee E. W. Kelly, Mrs. Rosa Simpson 
roviets esibs4  neakioM ifooiy . .... 22.35 A. D. Angell, J. L. Appleton 
Uppertlowa .ve S23 elistet..2rM... oases W. M. George, T. P. Potter 
Upper Mississippi. .......... 0.050.005 J..W. Golden, Mrs. L. P. Rogers 
Mermontes a. 32 fadwall. f. P.B A. Le Hewitt, Mrs. H..A. Stevenson 
Washinstoniscatt 2h EL... co cn thnnk W.A. Hawkins, W..A. C. Hughes 
Westi@Ohiosn.}-...$8, slot 0. 00.20: Mrs. W. H.C. Goode, Jesse Swank 
IWeekit, TIPXas Jeryeotel. che V0... ee ee ee T. B. Echols, J. S. Henry 
ACE 4) UNG Fira 2 Paar: See Oe ene eee 2 Ye R. B. Nay, A. H. Rapking 
WiesteW isconsins® saci bial 9 OX. G. W. Campbell, J. O. Paulson 
Western Norwegian-Danish’. .........0000... A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Western Swedish. ...........0. 0.000 c eee eee J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Wilniington 4. canaiod. 0 Eon oat W.N. Jackson, O. E. Jones 
WHS OSI Stead Sec cecscscc con cxican seat J. J. Bellin, Richard Evans 
WGIMEE hao. ohSUON SerOEL.\....-c00hckee: G. M. Bell, S. H. Hicks 
Wyoming Siate- qacetl A ecco ales G. E. Konkel, Aven'Nelson 
Yenping Ss-a7eas axl. sesovh OF A. L. N. Chen, Frederick Bankhardt 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


F. C, Etseuen (Rock River), Chairman; Aupert E. Kir«, (Southwest 
Kansas), Vice-Chairman; F. G. H. Srevens (Southern California), 
Secretary; M. S. Davage (Louisiana), Assistant Secretary. 


Sus-CommMIrTEEs 
1. Educational Institutions: 


Frank E. Mossman, Chairman; Cart G. Doney, Vice-Chairman; 
Charles A, Robbins, Secretary. 
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2. Educational Institutions for Negroes: 
Thomas F. Holgate, Chairman; J. C. Arnold, Secretary. 
3. Church Schools: 


J. Purtes Hanp. Chairman; F.C. ANperson, Vice-Chairman; W. W. 
Liddell, Secretary. 


4. Epworth League: 
Vernon E. Lewis, Chairman; Freprrick H. Butimr, Secretary. 


5. Course of Study: 
J. M. M. Gray, Chairman; Epwarp P. Ropertson, Secretary. 


_ 6. Theological Institutions: 
Daniei L. Marsu, Chairman; W. J. Davipson, Secretary. 


paleisatina yh SOLES EL a Aree enna W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
Atlonibast: ffSGD Sb Be lala went J.C. Arnold, L. H. King 
Baltimore. .....-. MHEG Nees. Sa es J. P. Hand, W. H. S. White 
Bengal ee YE iV APNG eae os V. M. Ilahibaksh, S. K. Mondol 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic. ............5...205. R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Bombay 24 s+ aku ON 28 Fk os bast A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
134i 107 gee re Re ee B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
Caio ranta eNOS It Pe ea eek Percy King, T. C. Knoles 
Central Alabanigit 3988.3 oF Fc ces W. L. Brown, E. M. Jones 
Gentrals@ hina Gir Piess 0 Poca Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
Central Germants <4 os re ees F. J. Bauman, William Brickner 
Central Germamy2es iio. 24.4) anes, uy Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
@entirall Hingis 28S. 28. ea eae. §. P. Archer, J. W. Fling 
Central Missouri... .:........ B. F. Abbott, Miss Arsania M. Williams 
@entral New! YorleS. 9.82 ore ac codec ne Sees. R. L. Nye, W. H. Powers 
Central Pennsylvania: 3.22 8b eee A. L. Miller, Wat Tyler 
@entraltProvinces Si 2. EF ese ese Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
Central Swedish. ......2...........:..C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central Tennessee 2200. vb eee C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
Chengtu West China. 0.0.0.0... 00.00.00. Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
Chicago Northwest... ......0.00000. A. J. Loeppert, C. E. Waterman 
Ghote Teed 1 PORIGRE ES, 7 oh ee ereteie ters Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
Chungking West'China: > ...........0..0.... Din S. Lien, Fah S. Yang 
@olorkdok is a 22R ke 2 FN ce eee E. G. Cutshall, R. B. Spencer 
@oktimibiay Rivers 200 ANE Fh he teres eters C. E. Miller, F. L. Pickett 
Dakota Fok +2. FOU oe Lauritz Miller, R. G. Minkler 
Delawaretite), H20 4 Waar ow, F. H. Butler, Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor 
Denmark son esol, lobes In Poruarh Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
Wes Moines i253. COPY LA ees Walter Hutton, F. W. Simpson 
WOBEOLES SAME SS SEEEG, BOBNIG oc ecet ete te tele e tee J. E. Beal; J. E. Martin 
BastiGerman). <22eugss ee 2 ess C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
Hast=Dennessee 242282222 2 5 eS cee Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
Eastern South America. .........0..6. 0. cee es Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
Eastern:Swedish.. ...) 00055 08000. .02. O. W. Hijerpe, Oscar K. Sundberg 
DA gs) Be cee 6 Brn 22 SRY or Oe ee W. A. Elliott, J. E. Roberts 
Warland! 2ft 2 &22M UR et. Ss Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
Blondae 0352 SEP ea ee es H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
Poochow- 2) A ees Eu-guong Uong, Ralph A. Ward 
Genesees e556, OMSL? LE. J. H. Olmstead, J. B. M. Stephens 
Georgiasyl & Onno Mote. d tie BE. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
CERES AS PE COE oa ee R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
Plimehiwass Vis 2 SPOS Pha Beas diata sr G. B. Lau, G. W. Hollister 
HTGISGoms As et, EEE NE ete A. A. Brown, Mrs. John A. Patten 
Myderabad'.: 7. S904 A bee. M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 


Tilinow s7fo, tebe Ye W. J. Davidson, C. W. Groves 
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TIANA. oye Fe orci ake ace ee ce EO W.S. Bovard, R. R. Tash 
Indus Riversu0e--£ feeck 2) abe oe ‘J. W. N. Cumming, C. B: Stuntz 
iter NiGuntaini is aetna eens aes J. W. Peter, C. W. Tenney 
Wnt te ene eee a ae we. re ee W. H. Spence, Dean Taylor 
Iitalyé eauacieao-oee te eeeands va: Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
IC AINSAS eset orat hoch eee a rae a ane J. R. McFadden, R. R. Price 
KERTMC VG See ctan, cn woe eens Fee A. S. Bennett, EH. R. Overley 
FEGTeTg Sige ses Fe cu arenes Caayeetie ie esos cM a Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
Koréatisayc: Rae SE EL BOL A IR Helen Kim, Syun Ok Pyun 
Wexinetoneye parce tac ho eye oro nesees M. H. Gassaway, 8S. H. Sweeney 
eID OLIa atari ere ee ater rt: R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
incoherence ne tees Pee cence es J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
tLlesvock-eanicy cree iees cancin mateo aentenn oe L. M. McCoy, G. C. Taylor 
TEOUISLATISNS oo tue td ena cp Lee So oR: oaucnoeences W.S. Chinn, M. S. Davage 
ATCKMOW ere ais t.o eee ee ie ieee J. R. Chitambar, foe George H. Thomas 
Miami? sats ex etrtoptan tule «Bie We .<ie.-ie rains s, suet eee A. I. Oliver, R. E. Peck 
IN COL N CHieE ag Sitcfo tee: Gee ERO cements eke oe Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
Niextco me Saar faa bed when nce ss -% Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
Michigan. me ,cladlattsetehta Be Ve. 05.< 2 loysues F. L. Blewfield, W. W. Tefft 
Minnesota ls ba rite Mo SA cham oie Suotneeys J. E. Bowes, W. C. Coffey 
Missinsipple: 2: AgwdaxSl-:A-cAc espe: R. H. McAllister, J. B. F. Shaw 
Missb UMM scinrsns cen St dec BM aiid thy Sees yey E. J. Gale, R. E. Riddle 
Montana Statecceo) exten sc rie poet nels letes Bee C. G. Cole, V. E. Lewis 
IND Page hs reyes dae eho fo es sskensocsuays G. C. Chadderdon, M. E. Gilbert 
INGWallieg' Gime ae6 bee ake A, J. Baldwin, O. L. Joseph 
Newislinglamdicyy: . ccmasryesic Shs kes Ale es pounds Rlseecels E. P. Bliss, D. L. Marsh 
New England Southern....Mrs. Robert A. T. Bitgood, R. A. Colpitts 
News Hampshinésc)i Svc eo oe se AEE J. E. Baker, F. P. Fletcher 
New erseyivt sinananks onli tirktA. 4 oS M. B. Reynolds, H. P. Sloan 
News VeGxco? woth oP. o2rek Gare hak R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
INEWE OUR pastels B Aecsuscieisce tthe. Allan MacRossie, D. W. Wilbur 
New: Yorks Hastesis& esteaa de « cass 00 eels H. A. Chaffee, H. H. Meyer 
North Atriea. )) gochin a. Coes sti E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
NorthaCarolinat. teatti<t oo) .o.-.-,-.- 10 cae J. A. McRae, R. W. Winchester 
Northa@ hina Ge. spit tel awe 52-05 ae Wan Liang Hsu, Chih Ping Wang 
INoxth: Dakota 23 ttarcdauk -b tee c.- E. P. Robertson, H. E. Simpson 
Norbhsbast: Ohiode (5 apiodinke os eae os F. C. Anderson, C. P. Lynch 
INorphelndiay. pra foe: eri b cocoon sees R. S. Charan, C. D. Rockey 
Northsindianay {Spates 00) Few oes ae pale ee M. F. Steele, M. C. Wright 
Northern Minnesota.................-. L. H. Bugbee, J.. A. Van Dyke 
Northern New York... ........-...--0.- F. A. Miller, F. L. Thornberry 
NorthernsSwedishar 24th oltai. 2h... Andrew Alm, Elmer F. Lund 
Northeast Gérmany........64:. Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northwest Germany..:..2..5........-. F. H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Northwest: Pxdia.s? . %. fe sce oe ce > alle Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
NorthwestiIndianaté .%.0}...5 0.4... W. E. Carpenter, T. F. Williams 
Northwest plowags Ft .: saghh sso. «sco E. M. Corbett, F. E. Mossman 
Northwest Kansas &. tsi ccs... soon oe A. H. King, L. H. Sweetland 
NOnwayie ot ansatenoasaers oe Gao oc Be Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norwegian and <Damisha .%Ay.. .-- 0.000 eee de O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
Ohig Acnetssin ht: Sere SEL Sse J. W. Hoffman, Mrs. J. H. Morrow 
Oklahomagy. Bf arGiienbot 2b koh wets E. M. Antrim, H. L. Hunter 
Orer enacts acct Poaeeeis sk Ee ee ee C. G. Doney, B. L. Steeves 
Pacific Germans © <heatenss 1} les» A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Philadelphia: tcc ersevrsdt-- hs hss ones ese 9 C. M. Boswell, J. M. Doran 
Philippiney Islands caiaiSt ft. $6 se ee es Cipriano Navarro, C. B. Perez 
Pittsburg bigios pepe hs Mec oe lsc ss eeu E. H. Greenlee, P. W. Morgan 
uget SOU Cake Be eva NG. syaeb onde sii se E. M. Hill, C. A. Robbins 
Rocks Riveryciiee8 tcuss ht careil flies ce F. C. Eiselen, T. F. Holgate 


Saint dohns. Riverabesudld.4:.8h -..s-cesee W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
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Santos. atk ON fo ek I. N. Chiles, R. H. Schuett 
Savannah...... Ad AER I A cae Rc ae H. K. Gross, J. 8. Stripling 
Shantung . Se heal Sedat Eek ETC cee Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
Nouth;Carolinaszienigi eit YY ele eee et N. W. Greene, S. J. McDonald 
South Hloridaxhasie 3. Bs, Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
SouthePukiens2..192i0 lA A, J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
South Germany... ....2502..0... Heinrich Fellmann, Theophil Noetzold 
South: India VW ..sbbOaX a..1., J.J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Southera 1 200% I hn eens Philip Deschner, L. G. Williamson 
Southern California 29.) FP Moe L. A. Copeland, F. G. H. Stevens 
Southern) Tlinoisyy 220s) OO8Ue yo eee. Cameron Harmon, J. M. Mitchell 
Southwest Germany... 0.2.0... 002.0000. E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest Kansas... 2.2.0.0... 6.600... A. E. Kirk, A. O. Rorabaugh 
Sweden. 7 evUll 29M Modi. PB _..Emil Holm, Herbert Lihndaker 
PWAVZErIANGy (ICT SEE 0 EPs miner ath ete. Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
Mennessee ss) ks 8 Ae ate W. D. Hawkins, S. M. Utley 
Mexsis 25.5 ri.) BE MAOIs es M. W. Dogan, M. W. Jordan 
EDTOWA ELE ho, APPR RG? OFS Art oo ee. Edwin Lewis, V. K. Moore 
WpperPowartrtt aPIPhIM cht et W. D. Little, J. P. Van Horn 
Upper Mississippi... ............ E. F. Scarborough, Samuel Wysinger 
Mermienyes WY ot 2-7, 8 PUG Lt B. G. Lipsky, Mrs. H. A. Stevenson 
Washington. %,.2) 01/02 OF199078 «ak A. J. Mitchell, I. G. Penn 
Wrest Obiok) 28364 2%, Te E. D. Bancroft, J. H. Denney 
West/Texas) i) 292253 Ph eel eae R. N. Brooks, T. R. Davis 
WestiVirginia) «7 AQ 0908) fee eeans C. F. Anderson, John Raine 
West! Wisconsin?siei..FMvs. sks. acids E. C. Dixon, J. O. Paulson 
Western Norwegian-Danish............... A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Western Swedish. 2.020.020.0000. .,...2005. J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Walmimetonnss f895)..25) 4... va sean naan es J. W. Colona, H. H. Nuttle 
Wisconsin: ¢/., <ASSS0S 8 Fhe sca R. B. Stansell, H. M. Wriston 
Waroming.-. 4. ASO 2 te is eacnes oe: J. M. M. Gray, G. L. Peck 
Wyoming, Statee 2, 23.08 278 )ac oscderss ces G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 
Yerlping Ss: 2 ps Sty ete kts Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 


COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


Grorce H. Spencer (New England), Chairman; J. Frep Kine (Saint 
Louis), Secretary. 


Sus-CoMMITTEES 

1. Organization of the Board of Pensions and Relief: 

Tuomas S. Brock, Chairman; K. W. MacMitan, Secretary. 
2. Reserve Fund Plan: 

Frank W. Court, Chairman; J. J. BUSHNELL, Secretary. 
3. Relation of Proposed Plan to. the Old Plan: 

Howard I. Branson, Chairman; A. Ray Moors, Secretary. 
4, Equalization: 

Wiuram P. MacVey, Chairman; J. J. Buntine, Secretary. 
5. Churchwide Cooperation: ; 

Albert G. Odell, Chairman; W.W. M. Henry, Secretary. 
6. Supply Pastors and Lay Relief: 

Epear R. Heckman, Chairman; Josnex B. Peatuine, Secretary. 


7. General Reference: 
Charles A. Pollock, Chairman; Grorcr H. Tuorps, Secretary. 


/ 
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Alabamarrcay: che aty aoa ols orn sueletate W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
Usa Fuhr Gages em eee Saha OI FeO RR NS ec ss N. J. Crolley, A. M. Wilkins 
BaliMONe they ote ee Youle Gul nn eee J. C. Letts, J. L. MeLain 
Bengal as 6 59. anne Bh ideme nes V. M. Ilahibaksh, 8. K. Mondol 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic Catt Tuk wall. serbieke R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
BOMDAMY Agi tsy pack « ae tlo spat wae oh ape A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
Burma taf: tonne Ts ened 0 B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
Caltlornia 2. onc ert sohe: peedeanl de den I. G. Rodda, W. J. Sherman 
Central; Alabama, #< (sa tiqsait--qilie Gee. sv. eee E. M. Jones, L. W. Lynn 
Centrals Ghing ie besoin Coens fh Peers ena Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
Central German... ....5. 20sec ee eee ee William Brickner, W. J. Gelvin 
Central German V6055 23 «2h sess see eee Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
Centrale UianGdss:.Anccdae ico « Nev olece siecle cine A. M. Legg, G. H. Thorpe 
Central Missouri. . .....4. see. .+-- B. F. Abbott, Mrs. Olive E. Grear 
Central New York... ..05....... owiee emacs G. H. Haigh, A. G. Odell 
Central Pennsylvania. oc. i, ......2.-200: S. E. Kuhn, E. R. Heckman 
Central “Provamcesiciig tackle alle oes oe beste s Shorogu Bose, C, F. H. Guse 
Central. Swedish ..7 sdujissks os 0s beds oes C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central Tennessee:.;.;; 4. 4 Suk... ese es C. G. Dillard, H. L. Upperman 
Chengtu; West..Ching) .. .:.:erscicyet Ss SE ee Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
Chicago. Northwest....h# ~<<dewi3s 40d ses F. H. Thiel, C. E. Waterman 
TID Sa aE RT at Ets Vee one eae Roberto Elphick, P..R. Zottele 
Chungking West.,Chings. ay... e066 sien tees Din S. Lien, Fah 8. Yang 
GColonidatte citings Shi SE woes cteisioieie G. H. Bradfield, L. M. Edwards 
Wolumbiag RIVEM santa Ae ci sf) see sas A. A. Callender, C. M. Holtzinger 
Dalsotacen se ste eae OES ool Soe D. F. Jones, R. G. Minkler 
Delawarer: tr. cet BAG AK vee weet W. W. M. Henry, C. A. Tindley 
Denmark 9s 4 ocd SEE Bass eos 3 Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
PGS IVIOINOS 8 yore e hes NIFC aici gibls, o aoahe atk aneteieln F. G. Bean, E. W. Weeks 
PICUROLB ER Cmte SENG ie enh T aE arouse woe Re A. E. Sharpe, W. M. Ward 
Baste Germans uit acs Be bos so slew oes Oe GC. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
ast ENN CSSCEA fer auf citicl So ec os oe nee Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
Eastern South America........6i......----- Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
HRstern  OWEUISH tas sence oe O. W. Hjerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
ETI Oe ree as ore ay cee ta etn ease ORE R. J. Montgomery, W. A. Womer 
PTOI Aces ces yste i os caper ak cetera Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
HIOriclariercticetad ois k eos orien aoe H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
ROGER OW Reacts Conran ae Se ee S. K. Hsu, P. 8. S. Yu 
GETLESCO ere en a ee eee ee cee oo D. D. Cottrell, H. M. Wilson 
GOOreInE cue nr aise Oro ee AO Oe E. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
Guufa rat 5575 oe whe ciara le acs ooo. PATER R. D. Bie D. J. Makwana 
SENSI ay Bears crocs iaiey Sis se ES RERNS TN Ue A et . B. Lau, Tien H. Lin 
Holstominuschre ea cee ee int ern eee D. x Harkness, J. F. Reed 
Hyderabadsoiies 304 BE eee oe M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
Linois aster oes oa ee Sokcite S selector A. M. Wells, H. S. Wiley 
Indiana wea cetnoee sapere ee ep ee W. B. Farmer, T. J. Sare 
IndustRiveran ees soa ee J. W. N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
Inter-Mountain... 5 O.06.0). sc aS OY H. J. Roan, C. W. Tenney 
TOWani teak ees cei ST he aoe George Blagg, T. H. Maytag 
Ttalysssc Set ei cee cache eae Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
Kanisais ait eee eee. ak cia, Sea I. M. Benham, J. C. Funnell 
Kentucky :.cuena emrcedl .t..b. wasriee. A. S. Bennett, E. P. Hall 
TORN USIG sre ere eee ee Gia inne Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
Koreas cc SRR aaa ee Cee, eee H. H, Cynn, J. Z. Moore 
Lexington joyce, AL: N.-D. Shamborguer, J. A. Washington 
Tiberias: Se ee oe ee R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
Hancoln csc+..., 0° ta sae eee J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
Bittle ROCK 7° Cr hee ee eee Hilda M. Nasmyth, B. F. Neal 
BEMMPIOND, «>... sss 50 ec teks Meee EERE W.S. Chinn, M. S. Davage 


PMGKIONE, 1.5,0:-3 « syereyegiy't's dawn J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
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NES SPUR eal gent Serta ttt eS A. C. Goddard, W. E. Russell 
Piece dite 6 RA ee ee ke ..Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
Mexico..... Sa tage eshte ah BARR Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
SUIS oT 1s ah AA A ECE dace Ae a OR J.B. Peatling, L. T. Wilmarth 
Minnesota Seay ser ease fT OUNS Mrs. Vincent F. DeVinny, J. W. Holland 
CIES 5 2 ie eng i a ei! Malachi Collins, D. L. Morgan 

TSROUIL Dect e Stree soem ate Ve ogee nn O. D. Kochan, E. L. Robison 
Montana, States: oes 82 NE Pe oe C. G. Cole, R. J. Cunningham 
Netra siet caek aoe eet than seh Ae AR Fon Ge tS J. R. Gettys, C. H. Randall 
Newathke sco dt eee CEN renaree eae ete C. C. Moore, W. R. Neff 
vey Rnplang.. eee ee ele sey S. T. Emery, G. H. Spencer 
New England Southern............ J. I. Bartholomew, B. F. Thurston 
Newobtanipshites vere oe 8. asks kh J. E. Baker, E. A. Durham 
ORES Serta G ae her pee hk ON a H. I. Branson, T. S. Brock 
ING We IEXICO ces ee PE SE Ee ak R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
ENG WN Ol en ret eee ea oe nn oe ee Se R. L. Forman, C. H. Fowler 
Like “Ey sd lle ann el ea A C. E. Burling, F. W. Hannan 
jw Ena yl Sine goin a i ile ad a E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
INOVp lig ATOUNS ac. sss acess Soke Hae see ee ws R. G. Morris, C. T. Woodland 
Norn hilisy ees 5 fac ee ee Yu Liang, F. M. Pyke 
North Dakota‘ 0/000. GY. ANMONLG C. A. Pollock, E. P. Robertson 
DN Oren ast OMI» pnil. plains tay we ns sw clges W. B. Archer, H. S. Powell 
INH De Lint Ser tt Ne ea min, cere gues R. S. Charan, C. D. Rockey 
Northgindiana fc. te kets ooo ee eee ‘L. W. Kemper, J. M. Triggs 
Northeast Germany............ Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northern Minnesota.........5...0.. J. B. Hingeley, D. W. Longfellow 
Northern News VOLK ons cys oss tee sles ore S. J. Greenfield, M. W. Holt 
Northern'Swedish 03.4 .S?taewe ol sano: Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northwest Germany... 2.2... 0.05.0 005. F..H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
INORUM WIESE LMM areke-.) ci cciscae? hayes om ce we Lees Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Norbhwest InG@iamac ss. (ioe oe tec C OIRO Me H. L. Davis, J. J. Hunt 
Northwest Towacta-Joht. ft. eal. at. iit J. J. Bushnell, J. L. Peterson 
Northwest Kansas... 2.0... cQ3S00N8 Line C. A. Kemp, J. A. Templin 
IN GRU AVaeirsint trckeysicesth fs toeccioe oe eter Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norwegian and) Danish <= ../.0.5. 2.2 tds ee es oe O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
Ghion Soares i. Yatasssia’ TW stato Bert Gill, C. E. Hill 
Oklshomax, Wwotrseb. .cursaaaat F. M. Stephenson, W. M. Vickery 
CYREGRETT aS ote Ee PRS ORE ee eR REO Or G. W. Gregg, S. W. Hall 
ieavennro. Cyrscrtis eee eats ites Cee ee A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Philadelphiatiyy I. . e63OL PT Ls G. W. Henson, W. W. Mast 
(RDM pInesiSlANdS <acr- erase ate vse ore icie + esas O. W. E. Cook, C. B. Perez 
1 PANS] UT wife ogi a Rea <A OA L. D. Spaugy, L. E. Umstead 
HgiPCuOUIge ie cate rts Fon te sees E. M. Hill, J. R. Wilkinson 
ROCK IVERes  cbttee ts crdt ear nr a eb te epee eas W. C. Godden, E. C. Page 
Saint Johns River. .... Matt he iis tas W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
er UIs ents teres ett Moths soca gts J. F. King, C. A. A. Sleeth 
SEAWATER: Sot en sy Glee eek Daa et SE H. K. Gross, J. 8. Stripling 
juin Uy yi Lee he Rea a ae la rear et ch RT Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
SOUL OATOUN AS een Sees IGN Y Bie a eh, J. F. Page, Mrs. J. B. Taylor 
Soubnabionda..tetocos yon oe te Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
SoubISH UICne on ss se J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
SOMLURMCRELING Vier os ene age eee ee E. A. Barth, George Rexroth 
SOUR InGIaL Cee, ore. J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
SOUDHErU ee See ee eee ces te chat H. E. Draeger, H. C. Leonard 
Southern California... ... A. R. Moore, Mrs. Charles F. Van de Water 
Soutbernellinoise: see oast Geer ee ee W. P. MacVey, J. M. Mitchell 
Southwest- Germany. oi ose ee ses tees aes E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
SOMbhIVestaINALICHS a to eee hese aa ots J. W. Gibson, A. E. Henry 
Swedenietoue at tat te ee Axel Engstrom, G. A. Safwenberg 


WIL ZETIATIO: oot te hte ee ee ee Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
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Mennesseaws, VF. hash. oA ss William Copeland, G. W. Lewis 
AES GTS) Set SRMEE os MBSR ees kc Re a er E. W. Kelley, T. W. Patrick 
SmONgO??s mescchenrs dic. gxashenod ets typo e< s ece esl J. A. Defendorf, H. F. Titus 
Wpperdowack i. eins. 69 -Tosc oh ste F. W. Court, W. F. Johnnaber 
Upper Mississippi. .............- C. W. Butler, Mrs. Lillian P. Rogers 
Vermonta. 2. sation triekinbhicns ooo cokes A. C. Clark, B. G. Lipsky 
Washington 4. cecal Gf 00e so: W. A. Hawkins, E. 8. Williams 
Weste@hios:°3 7% > sla te cheese os W. H. Gardner, D. F. Helms 
Wrestralexas)..': savgishh Sh lbs se cues R. A. Atkinson, K. W. McMillan 
Nest BVUT PIN Largs WE ts ais www os crn C. L. Scholl, C. G. Stater 
WiestigWIsSCOnsiNycg Aah Ps oho. os lau oe Save G. W. Campbell, T. O. Mork 
Western Norwegian-Danish................ A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Western Swedishajni. 8.45 ....5. cede cedes J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Wralimain ptOnerwarconst obokds gcc oo ace ide ein. E. F. Melson 
WiaiseDRMSINs fests. S)0Sh sce odode G. A. Jacobs, I. E. Schlagenhauf 
Wivommg-d “Fe pnpvaed: whe kbe scree swe F. L. Howard, D. L. MacDonald 
Wiyroming State sagici Gd: 60s cn g.t 0 ose G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 
Venpme yc Reeders. Ee Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 


COMMITTEE ON HOSPITALS, HOMES, AND DEACONESS WORK 


Isaac FE. Mititer (Ohio), Chairman; Puitie L. Frick (Troy), Vice- 
Chairman; Alice P. Thatcher (West Ohio), Secretary. 


Sus-CoMMITTEES 
1. General Legislation: 
J. F. Kine, Chairman; Morris E. Swarrz, Vice-Chairman; ALBERT 
J. MircuE 1, Secretary; Mrs. Fannie D. Tyler, Assistant Secretary. 


2. General Conference Report on Deaconess Work: 
Puitie L. Frick, Chairman; Mrs. Jas. L. McCoy, Vice-Chairman; 
Mrs. George Neirgarth, Secretary. 


3. Deaconess Pensions: 
T. H. Maytag, Chairman; W. T. Forrester, Vice-Chairman; W. N. 
Jackson, Secretary; Mrs. W. T. Forrester, Assistant Secretary. 


4. Memorials: 
J: W. McFatu, Chairman; J. N. Doran, Vice-Chairman; R. R. 
Tash, Secretary. 


Adsbannasyh? < 52.40 SEE We ee ce eee W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
Adlomtad cos: eatahala 30) YF eos s or eke ee eh N. J. Crolley, A. M. Wilkins 
Baltimore st Ake bSib WE coe eves cess J.B. Joyce, James L. McLain 
Bengal 2 SA ob ster «Pec Wes osc Se V. M. Ilahibaksh, 8. K. Mondol 
Blue Ridge-Atlamtic?. 3% Eh... se. es R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Bombay)... tonto: Al--wWoeW oye seas ee A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
Bina. 4 3k eek eset ek «S B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
Galiformia A. asasclied:.Moweabh Mrs. H. D. Rose, J. H. N. Williams 
Centralt Mabamaint, 228A .aloreblo ow oh. ences E. M. Jones, L. W. Lynn 
Céntralt Chinal teach? -A obs os os ea ne so Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
Central: Germansemrst jai oneniiaat le 4: - F. J. Bauman, F. W. Mueller 
Central! Germanyenat? hs. ess os es Otto Goricke, H. E. Zeuner 
Central Mlinois: 7 eefyack) Kaa oie A. M. Legg, D. F. Wilson 
Central Missouri. ......./........ Mrs. Olive E. Grear, C. 8. Webster 
Central) New: Yorkin® 00). 58.20.0000 6- C. G. McConnell, J. L. Thorpe 
Central. Pennsylvania}..WF. bo. ee ee oe es M. P. Rich, M. E. Swartz 
@entralyProvinéesé). . ssacioiadh foxehk oo ss Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 


CentialeSwedish- sch. tenho s. 5a one C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
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Central Tennessee... 22.0.2 02000... C. G. Dill 

Chengtu West China’... 000002. eee Sao DH eB ee 
Chicago Northwest... 2.00.00 000000... F. H. Thiel, C. E. Watething 
Cite? G8 aie SB once chi hake Rae Rei Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
Cimitigkine. West°Ching:. 2) 3)... i Din S. Lien, Fah 8S. Yang 
@eloradot Ae ea ON ad el, C. O. Beckman, E. B. Simmons 
@olumbiatRiver so) 20 ee C. M. Holtzinger, T. W. Jeffrey 
Wealkotas? AVF PRTG Ea ee ees iene A. C. Darling, W. E. Hartung 
Delaware... 2:0...) FOTO EDEN. «) nis oh ARE F. H. Butler, W. W. M. Henry 
Dedtiarh HOO NSHOl. Joposioc Gorm! Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
SPV MIC RRNA A IIE ed TE ae t F. G. Bean, M. B. Nelson 
Detrort to eS oIGABS TI ees J. E. Martin, A. T. Tweedie 
Bast-Germanis SO9Si6? oh es C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
Mast Dennessee 2720204 Mek Mrs. E. H. Forrest, J. S. Hill 
Eastern Douth«Aimericas sO ie Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
Bastermeswedishe PS emley O. W. Hijerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
Erie 5735 Nees ge itt ae AS ee en S. W. McDowell, R. J. Montgomery 
Finland AME SB ge SOREL ou eh as Y. H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
BiGHGas et SORE eas H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
Fouchows 2 Yt STE ek a Eu-guong Uong, P: 8S. S. Yu 
enero tea. OBIS Ee an ie O. C. Curtis, J. H. Stoody 
Ceram hes eM ON EOR I 8) ks pe EK. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
Gayatri ORE ISFE OTIS EY! ONE? R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
Hingtiwarottond, AOS2E IO 7 8 ek D. L. Chua, Tien H. Lin 
HOMSOTIAt se! OE Ft ieee aca: H. C. Black, A. A. Brown 
Piideralotts 359) FIST eh ss: M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
WUMOIS ee SE TM cette T. N. Ewing, C. W. Groves 
Indiana... 2... bisih, Minn let ia sa seas na5 4 J. W. McFall, R. R. Tash 
Frnidus Rivers) .2eG8e! i) Pe css: J. W. N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
IntersMountaint iv. 3.88.05 ..cc iiss H. 8S. Hamilton, J. W. Peter 
TO Wate 308 2 OHV, OES Tt be eek T. H. Maytag, W. H. Spence 
Tay Sie eb DAF OEk NA EER IND Bs Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
Warisas4 «2% 2aSee% -22i You Mrs. James L. McCoy, J. R. McFadden 
Kenttick yore sw Raeke fh et cscs g ess A. S. Bennett, E. R. Overley 
Krqngpiiss, 56%, 8908s) Pat SEO SOL! 2} Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
Koresgeuii Ws. <2? BEti8G4 TOTRQEO LAPS ye H. H. Cynn, J: Z. Moore 
exitigton: 2.4 yIoirs svt s Mrs. C..D. C. Mebane, S. H. Sweeney 
Hiberial Fei Seana or) tar Set 8 R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
Bimeelns FAIBUy POA eet estat tae J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
Little Rock... 2000... 000....0...: ;Hilda M. Nasmyth, B. F. Neal 
WOWisianad 19% 2) OUI 0G L988 oe W.S. Chinn, Thaddeus Taylor 
Wacknowe-*. sF900s 2 assis. J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
Mame 28) ee oO? FTIBI EI Se Py: Alice L. Brown, A. C. Goddard 
Malivaie Pae7) ORI OO WY Es eee. Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
MiexICG PA SF ADE as Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
Michigan! .-2. 0 49-29: BOGEN 6 AE ees es J. P. Peatling, Mrs. Estella C. Ray 
Miinnesbtal tsi ate, oor ot be. G. D. Erickson, H. G. Leonard 
Ds 2 a aster cnet ee Mas Malachi Collins, Major T. J. Howard 
Nhissourit S288 2020048). LOGIE A ores ert H. J. Bane, R. E. Riddle 
Montana State t2222 8604 2. G20 BE, C. G. Cole, R. J. Cunningham 
INebraskat : 4 2i¥ 84 128.2 isaac Samuel Beechner, Beach Coleman 
Newark 2928 .-83M. (Orga sh, p: Mrs. Dorr F. Diefendorf, O. L. Joseph 
New England <2 2224 Soa. ceeee ce: E. A. Elliott, Miss Sadie A. Hagen 
New England Southern... .J. I. Bartholomew, Mrs. Rob’t A. T. Bitgood 
New ‘Hampshirea 2s. 2 ees cece ees ete eee: J. E. Baker, F. P. Fletcher 
New-Jerseys nF. LOU BEY eed eee. H. I. Branson, E. A. Wells 
NewiMexico st Sie seb ee ee eee. R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
NewiVorlkt 2 0. arsbia nit aie ats J. J. Henry, F. A. Victor 
New? York Mast 27504 8 Once. .....Mrs. Horatio Berry, G. E. Bishop 


North? ‘Affieds S788 20s, 22ND POT, , BE. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
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et Oarolnae « sua ITER ood cok imccns ie J. A. McRae, R. W. Winchester 
North Gihnitia: ef oe See ial, «cuss ebaie son siekeee meres Yu Liang, F. M. Pyke 
North. Dakota 223. taetPodl ob oss © sclee cuee C. A. Pollock, C. L. Wallace 
North-Bast Ohio cei trastagh «02s oe oe ae William Archer, E. S. Collier 
Niordh TIGA apvad, Foe eedO Bs oc sacs Sethe eae ee E. S. Jones, A. N. Shukla 
Nonthibuaiana:<e.- ahensinutt. 2) oo orien L. W. Kemper, M. F. Steele 
Northern Minnesota........:.0.-+--- S. M. Bowles, D. W. Longfellow 
Northem iNew: Yorkin <2) oho ee ee S. J. Greenfield, W. C. Sykes 
Nonthernaswediehh . solipril- Fd «Sh oso ects ot Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northeast Germany... ....55:- Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northwest Germany. ........-...--+-:- F. H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
Northwestilndiaatmedtcad ck. eres = Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Northwesbrindianazé® .F..5%..- 55-025 J. B. Campbell, H. L. Davis 
Northwestslowanst ob. oF wonBA oe ws oe ce E. M. Corbett, F. E. Mossman 
Northwest Kansas 2. fem . ee ees ee _...W. A. Lewis, J. A. Templin 
NORWavee: Shoe cnerael ts Me Os ces Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norwegianiand Danishada is Yen sons ee O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
OROP ESSE nant: eam EA MY ccs co eee J. E. Miller, E. T. Morrison 
Oklahoma Age ASE caktnahh VE kh i ses eeece ene J. L. LaGrone, L. J.. Stark 
Oregon NEM a rete wekresesOurehe sos iiss: A. L. Howarth, E. W. Peterson 
Pacitie: German sis ok xO ers cers = Sey ds A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Philslelphta: Gacenratt-. tell os pace coe C. M. Boswell, J. M. Doran 
Philippine Islands.......¢..6..... Cipriano Navarro, Herardo Samson 
PICS OUT Lc on seet he 8 Piao s cle ence coe W. T. Forrester, EK. H. Greenlee 
Bugera SQund saben Shoi yo Bs wid 6 storelerest) orord G. W. Frame, C. A. Robbins 
RockgRivelsart «att ® cM vente lb tees C. K. Carpenter, H. L. Guyer 
Saintajlobus Rivers oh. Ee heed vcics's oss W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
Saari Louligut, Sia Stobye: OR Ob cui: «ae sipsieeachs sae eee rerun J. F. King, C. T. Orr 
Savannah <5. x mtieeg: fe US BS RG NE CB? H. K. Gross, J. 8. Stripling 
SS UMAINOR EA re eaae be cil. Shee Oe oceans tee Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
South Carolina......:.. 2. As ee eae J. F. Page, Mrs. J. B. Taylor 
South: Florida... gs6s:cscinser } and! Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
South, Pukient 1, sattehk .d-sak J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
South, Genmany esaenoe ane cAoe sites scent E. A. Barth, George Rexroth 
South Indias 245..43-gaue J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Southerme 22). ces. 4d-.. Philip Deschner, Lansing G. Williamson 
Southern California. 0... .0. 02.5. -0e34.. R. W. Hilmer, E. C. Jannusch 
Southern Illinois... 2.00.) .31... Mrs. Ethel Neirgarth, C. B. Whiteside 
Southwest: Germanyit <1 4... 2. ecce cece ess E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest Kansas......6..5./2.. Mrs. Claude M. Gray, W. R. Johnson 
Sweden! paambad? nde? eo els ice: Axel Engstrom, C. A. Safwenberg 
Switzerlanes:.c4nack neh oseclenaditi Ste Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
KEGDHESSEE 4) Ae caparecedt oo Bi euSPAc Sn oe William Copeland, S. M. Utley 
LREXASH.fb. gaggh rea. Bs@ ee E. W. Kelley, Mrs. Rosa Simpson 
LiOVak basbak sexGhasll Sisal c+ is re ae eee P. L. Frick, F. H. Ryder 
Upper lowasied. .gif- aailiesl. P12: J. W. Arbuckle, J. P. Van Horn 
Upper Mississippi... ...5..0..9.. J. W. Golden, Mrs. Lillian P. Rogers 
Vermont ..§.-2. sauté: camille. iets: A. W. Hewitt, Mrs. H. A. Stevenson 
Washineton - aqui. 1... ... 3%» A. J. Mitchell, Mrs. Fannie D. Tyler 
Westi Ohio 35"). 4,9: olathe 2). Miss Alice P. Thatcher, E.'S. Weaver 
Weestllexast.cnccyoutnaantInuspeien. mea. co T. R. Davis, T. B. Echols 
WestaVitpinia. iontarsdahtd- ot erst C. Fred Anderson, Mrs. J. U. Joliffe 
WiestWISseonsin. © aarha.. dail. de .id. ss. nckecks O. E. Gray, F. W. Harris 
Western Norwegian-Danish................ A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Western Swedish..........5... ae eee J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
Walmmgtony. rence rei0558 be pede. 00, 0) Sadinus, 08 W. E. Gunby, W. N. Jackson 
Wisconsin 3....2 .tooketl 55 Shs hanes eee J. J. Bellin, R. B. Stansell 
WORN 6 Eye ereall «do lye soe evs snys,8 M. D. Aldrich, D. L. MacDonald 
Wyoming iStatessred. oftasobt congdi-.« «+00 es G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 


VENDING ..F- give varbA veya ile 3 Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 
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COMMITTEE ON TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION, AND 
_~PUBLIC MORALS 


KE. C. Wareine (Northwest Indiana), Chairman; J. E. Sx 
(Central: Pennsylvania), Vice-Chairman; Guoran  M NGTON 
(Montana State), Secretary. ECKLENBURG 


le Sus-CoMMITTEES 
1. Prohibition Situation: 
Geo. W. Crabbe, Chairman. 
2. Public Morals: 
Paiuip L. Frick, Chairman. 
3. Promotion: 
Harry M. Cuarrant, Chairman 
4. General Reference: 
E.S. Weaver, Chairman. 
5. Administration: 
F. A. Hazeltine; Chairman; James H. N. Wiuu1ams, Secretary. 
6. Steering and Press: 
- EH. C. Waretne, Chairman. 


7. Other Moral Reforms: 
L. S. Wilson, Chairman. 


Alabama.” -We14 14 S204 2.022 065200: W. A. Murphree, J. C. Swann 
Points oh IAI IG ee me he obs J.C. Arnold, L. H. King 
BaltimoretP es kon esiy: SIMON sass H. W. Burgan, G. W. Crabbe 
Bengal. .....2.. GIB OSE Fo e8 eee ee V. M. Ilahibaksh, S. K. Mondol 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic... 2.0.0. .0 000.0000. R. C. Kennedy, C. M. White 
Bombay. -ii0 3% GPP IG OBIS MS oe os A. A. Parker, G. Sundar Rao 
Bareningas 384 502 Sib) Ay oh eo, B. M. Jones, Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones 
Galiformine i. OS1007 IWes ot eM ose y: F. D. Parr, J. H. N. Williams 
Central Alabama ten"? <f0-52. occ ec cee be L. W. Lynn, J. W. Thomas 
Gentral China 2502922 4 B90 LE eee a kee, Wen Teh Kiang, Handel Lee 
GentraltGerman  -Ci8i ke eee eee cee. F. J. Bauman, A. J. Bucher 
Central Germany: ..... aS Rt Ree Otto Goricke, H. E: Zeuner 
Gentralilinois 6292830658 tb eee ee. C. P. White, D. F. Wilson 
Central Missouri: ......-. C. 8. Webster, Miss Arsania M. Williams 
Central? New-York si! 3 Soe. W. H. Powers, M. F. Van-Dyke 
Central Pennsylvania........00..0....0.0... H. T. Ames, J. E. Skillington 
Gertral -Provineégy23. 2228008, 2998. Shorogu Bose, C. F. H. Guse 
Central: Swedish’. :24.8. oY2. 2 23 eso e ee. C. A. Carlson, C. J. Wallenius 
Central Tennessee... 2. 2.0.6. eee ee C. G. Dillard, H. L: Upperman 
Chengtu’ West: China) .'.-.)0 1. eee eee re. Sao Dsi Liu, Bo Chen Tang 
Chieago' Northwest:22!19% 02s eve H. R. Boese, F. H. Thiel 
Chileat Gait, ESPERO Ee Roberto Elphick, P. R. Zottele 
Chungking West China... ....2..0.00. 060002: Din S. Lien, Fah 8. Yang 
Colorado. 32.4 Pied ua spa Keds R. B. Spencer, C. O. Thibodeau 
Columbia River: :........00...0.00 00. aes G. E. Hunt, T. W. Jeffrey 
PPaleota «2.2 We. POENOS CI han eh ee A. C. Darling, E. E. Hunt 
Delaware. Mi du? oto ae ee Miss O. A. Hall, T. H. Kiah 
Derindark =.) foie, WRITES Herman Saermark, C. H. Yensen 
Des Moimessists G96. AR sia cb sce ae . L. Hillman, M. B. Nelson 
WDGRR OUTS gM, ed POEL MOSKOS, oe E. M. Moore, S. M. Powrie 
BastoGerman:!. 28848287 Skee ees C. F. Houck, H. A. Maser 
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Eastern South America... .. 2.56.6 000es8 sees Fred Aden, A. W. Tallon 
Basterneswedisia once hve aca eee O. W. Hjerpe, O. K. Sundberg 
Tee if es ee eee A. L. Bell, R. J. Montgomery 
inland ease apes Bos aR pues Y.H. Hyvari, Toivo Rajalinna 
dil For ute byrne eemeoge R's Stat ete ae 6 Seah H. W. Bartley, W. W. Sullivan 
OGCHOW Sic ered eR aa ne SAS Ee ee S. K. Hsu, R. A: Ward 
GENESEE te iy sore rs Sel Sere A. M. Blake, J. H. Stoody 
GeOTRIAN OR ce ee en het ee nae Eee E. J. Hammond, C. A. Titus 
(Gujarati ee chee oe hein ae cue R. D. Bisbee, D. J. Makwana 
AB Naved Myers cece ea nee rei a eee RC cs 5 G. W. Hollister, D. L. Chua 
HH OISGO mares por Se ar ss H. C. Black, O. R. Tarwater 
yderabadinecccse ic nackte eee M. D. Ross, Miss Elizabeth J. Wells 
TUL NOS eee ie pen een tse LS IS OS cae I. E. Merritt, E. L. Tobie 
I IMYC ENS GY:\ ame gray ak Weeder SRG ER REE ea is enc J. W. Morrow, J. M. Walker 
IndusURiversserc coy cee otro J. W. N. Cumming, C. B. Stuntz 
ImteraVlountainersesn asc tura tae otic eneee J. W. Peter, C. W. Tenney 
TOWEd tases Move erste an Chee a eee eR George Blagg, A. J. Wood 
TGalivaeteceacle® coe ratctt arch vy neat ncty oe Felice Cacciapuoti, C. M. Ferreri 
AGA TSA Sib sete vectricrde PrcrAUEN Wee netteoamags UAE H. A. Gordon, F. H. Roberts 
TRenituekyit ie Aavetecieye Seer pats og era ae iate E. R. Overley, J. H. Richardson 
ICONS a Spans Pees He iota he enio ae Go or Ren-yen Lo, Miriam L. Nieh 
Koreans ase, al 4000, Al EL RR ae H. .H. Cynn, Syun Ok Pyun 
sexi ptondsey ins toh cn eee M. H. Gassaway, N. D, Shamborguer 
DER IAS ce cic sor is cg arse oie sen R. V. Richards, W. V. S. Tubman 
Tancolnerencr rn ne cso dee area ee J. H. Ellis, L. H. Lightner 
PUG a ROCK Mind as: owe when Semesters, wee ete L. M. McCoy, G. C. Taylor 
N EGpaTVCitSha Ys toc casei ei Runes aS bee ae ou ie M. S. Davage, C. 8. Stanley 
Bucknowsue soc one J. R. Chitambar, Mrs. George H. Thomas 
Minette Oy. fa ar ctetl Nes ho Ahhe tle erconae Alice L. Brawn, F. H. Hall 
Vite ets SO eR A GN ON oreik bale Acts cou aleuaenrae Su Lan Chen, E. F. Lee 
Mexicoss isch: semergrat 5 Pe NT « Sescsseleua’s Vicente Mendoza, Andres Osuna 
Michigan) sede ed beh 9 AGE occ ee E. A. Densmore, C. J. Kruse 
Mirmnesota teria aint: Oho. siete cas G. D. Erickson,’'S. L. Parish 
Mississipplye.afs..2edientl A. hee sn nee Malachi Collins, M. T. J. Howard 
NESSOUINI ES vetirs cc reGhl se rcIie edeisks chi oeE in oak E. J. Gale, O. D. Kochan 
Montana. State..-4,.ssetoctl- os pen os V. E. Lewis, George Mecklenburg 
Nelbrasks tity sess 3: Abe cde. oe cen tee H. M. Greenslit, A. O. Hinson 
Newabh oasis peed i ates ts Fees «+ n.s ors say Wilbert Westcott, W. S. White- 
Newsingland rasa nid tod: «aes O. E. Crain, C..A. Littlefield 
New England Southern.................. H. T. Borden, R. A. Colpitts 
Newstampshire 5247-24. e600 <:-0)ece,e:0ceyetys J. E. Baker, E. A. Durham 
Newasiersey fA atacagh. anibl isiatalhl. + A. C. Poffenberger, E. A. Wells 
NeweMesico 1. cxairesth. sb Pe. ocsse5 ete beens R. C. Baker, L. S. Wilson 
Newsasiorks Slo earegdy 3s Bh bot stele syecestee es J. J. Henry, F. A. Victor 
NewYork Hast 2aah se@%erte 00: Mrs. Horatio Berry, F. M. North 
NorthyAtnica, 0% ssecalen) A oe <1: E. F. Frease, Mrs. Edwin F. Frease 
North.Garolina H\ bacttih oO) obs ccnce J. A. McRae, R. W. Winchester 
Noxthts China iit, sack: sa OG -cc ctesuk hopes Yu Liang, F. M. Pyke 
North -Dakotasseos 9. Bb. oon. ctaeess C. A. Pollock, E. P. Robertson 
Noxth=Hast} Ohio teifii cioodoSt «eu... R. P. Buchanan, Edwin Kirby 
North Im iata. cgi ¥ ue ak ooo. seb ceees E. S. Jones, A. N. Shukla 
North Indiana. 2% 2asr408 11:54 - leat W. T. Arnold, L. E. Van Osdol 
Northeast Germany............ Heinrich Schaedel, Johannes Schmidt 
Northern Minnesotacj. 3.4... -.s0ecscee 0: S. M. Bowles, W. T. Wilke 
Northern New) Yorks 45 aaikh..... 0.200 s00 A. B. Corbin, M. W. Holt 
INezthern': Swedishiscritassk@iresseintd sss eee eens Andrew Alm, E. F. Lund 
Northwest: Germany..':......1......--+- F. H. O. Melle, Heinrich Stehl 
NaitbwestiIndiasydinld 16:8 oss ceeeeeee Benson Baker, E. M. Phillips 
Northwest Indiana.tt.4..02.....0.-220% J.B. Campbell, E. C. Wareing 





Nonthweat Lowa: UF. wasBi ee es eee J. W. LaGrone, E. A. Morling 


Standing Committeés : 1 


Northwest Kansas..................... _...A.H. King, C. E. Spalding 
Norway tte Pee oe ee Julius Holstad, Magnus Sagedahl 
Norwegian and Danish...............6.....% O. A. Berg, H. A. Ofstie 
Qhiow. Peak Fides fothea ed 2 Las J. W. Blair, E. H. Cherrington _ 
Oklahoma 2232 0'2..=. 3 pe A SERRE J. R. Caffyn, W. W. Starr 
OER Giimrer ete ae ee te te ee C. G. Doney. B. L. Steeves 
Pacibe German ce ge ee A. F. Cramer, Martin Schreiber 
Philédelpia coal Gli: ess abeh Nl pe 2 T. H. Evans, S. T. Wilson 
Pt prie blame oe ce eg OR ae ee O. W. E. Cook, C. B. Perez 
Pittsburgh... ....................,...S. W. Bierer, H. M. Chalfant 
LET e ne (TE cave ag oy Pai aerate a ei F. A. Hazeltine, J. R. Magee 
ROCK RANGR tre are ete Sues abet R. C. Brown, M. N. English 
panty Jonta- River’ io. fh ihe ws cs. sae W. W. Liddell, R. N. Merrill 
Sain peouis sees ee oe ee C. W. Hanke, I. M. Hargett, 
aVaNNalere tsa ne ee ee ROBO! ich. H. K. Gross, J. 8. Stripling 
SUSIE 5 cee set hn ee Ae li ie Yen L. Chou, P. O. Hanson 
Southz@arolinawere wy os ye as A. R. Howard, T. H. Pinckney 
SouthtHloridax. 25. 82.240 7? seein. Mary M. Bethune, J. A. Simpson 
South’ Bukiens 5.0.6.0 06 seis J. W. Hawley, Mrs. Joseph W. Hawley 
Souths Germany: shsc ivic on caseosiorascd Heinrich Fellmann, Theophil Noetzold 
Southwinding cw ce te J. J. Kingham, Mrs. James Jay Kingham 
Soubhernts ress ght y ue ir. Sept REE Gas Philip Deschner, H. E. Draeger 
Southern: California....-3)......2¢ side susdos 0 arose LID J. R. Cain, A. P. Shaw 
Southernelilinois' <3. .0c. Se ea ss Albert Watson, C. B. Whiteside 
Southwest Germany...............0.00 005 E. G. Bek, August Ruecker 
Southwest. Kansas: 2024 6. cn wo cll J. W. Gibson, W. R. Johnson 
Swedenint .2.4) enn. Aes. Se eiioayls Theodor Arvidson, Henry Collin 
Switzerland No EI oy! ack ora oo MRE Ernest Furrer, Hans Luthi 
EDENITICSSCO a ele eae EE. ANI oo bees bee William Copeland, S. M. Utley 
MRCXAS Ai eRack tapONe rae, CATR W. J. King, Mrs. Rosa Simpson 
TTOVQNee Rs ce RO Pee be Fee CIR uh Wallace Bryce, P. L. Frick 
Upperslowaks.i2<. oh Ree Ps: Foe E. R. Ristine, J. P. Van Horn 
Upper Mississippi................. Charles W. Butler, R. L. Williams 
Vermonters erent tate ates... 5 Hee. A. C. Clark, B. G. Lipsky 
Washington eeeteln Sei her scot wa cs keen I. G. Penn, E.'S. Williams 
WestiOhio. 3% oo ieee aa. apne R. A. Haynes, E. 8. Weaver 
WiCStRLCKAS ele. ca. sutioatesteae Ae k 2 oc ck EARLE, T. B. Echols, J. S. Henry 
NWWieSUM NAIR Ieee Spee Siu cpaysy ruthie ote sie egs ga H. C. Howard, E. A. Yost 
West Wisconsin. . 202)... 00... upediainds ah F. W. Draper, F. W. Harris 
Western Norwegian-Danish................ A. M. Ipsen, H. P. Nelsen 
Wresternr Swedisitc oy stciccc sic ous eos sbersta ss oye chess J. W. Ekwall, I. F. Pearson 
WWalmine bonmeetierirsta ier eatin ee oe cies ace W. G. Abbott, W. E. Gunby 
WiASscOnsintec ose. le ees we ere oe G. F. Moss, I. E. Schlagenhauf 
WYOMING sarees Sire aa elas ote. AMR 0 G. M. Bell, S. H. Hicks 
IW yomiinpmObateri, smteceitre. ae ce he ene st G. E. Konkel, Aven Nelson 


BY EN pin rei foe eee Aino eee Frederick Bankhardt, L. N. Chen 


A. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES AND 
COMMISSIONS 


COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


. Wiuurams (Central Pennsylvania), Chairman; Perry O. Hanson 
(Shantung), Secretary. 


H. W. Bartley, Florida. 

Samuel J. Clarkson, Genesee. 

J. F. Reed, Holston. 

H. A. Ofstie, Norwegian and Danish. 
Jesse Swank, West Ohio. 

B. F. Neal, Little Rock 

George Mecklenburg, Montana State 
W. P. MacVey, Southern [linois. 

E. L. Robison, Missouri. 

J. W. Golden, Upper Mississippi. 

W. R. Keesey, Iowa. 

George M. Bell, Wyoming. 

A. A. Callender, Columbia River. 
Fred W. Harris, West Wisconsin 
J.H. McCallum, California. 

A.S. Williams, Central Pennsylvania. 
Perry O: Hanson, Shantung. 

T. H. Lin, Hinghwa. - 

J. Z. Moore, Korea. 

J. W. N.. Cumming, Indus River. 
J. R. Chitambar, Lucknow. 

E. Stanley Jones, North India. 

G. Samson, Philippine Islands. 
Axel Engstrom, Sweden. 

Mrs. Edwin F. Frease, North Africa. 
Otto Goricke, Central Germany. 
Vicente Mendoza, Mexico. 

A. W. Tallon, Eastern South America. 
Mrs. J. U. Joliffe, West Virginia. 
E. F. Lee, Malaya. 

B. G. Lipsky, Vermont. 

W. R. Neff, Newark. 

I. F. Pearson, Western Swedish. 

W. W. Tefft, Michigan. 

E. G. Cutshall, Colorado. 


COMMISSION OF TWENTY-FIVE ON CENTRAL 
CONFERENCES 


L. O. Hartman (New Bngland), Chairman; C. B. Sruntz (Indus River), 


Secretary. 


Fred Aden, Eastern South America. 
Ray Allen, Genesee. 

John W. Arbuckle, Upper Iowa. 
James C. Baker, Illinois. 

Hugh H. Cynn, Korea. 

Matthew W. Dogan, Texas. 
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Carlo M. Ferreri, Italy. 

W. H. G. Gould, Philadelphia: 

J. Phelps Hand, Baltimore. 
William C. Hartinger, Ohio. 

L. O. Hartman, New England. 
Thomas F. Holgate, Rock River. 
Frank A. Horne, New York East. 
E. Stanley Jones a orth India. 
Edwin F. Lee, Malaya. 

Handel Lee, Central China. 

F. H. Otto Melle, Northwest Germany. 
Vicente Mendoza, Mexico. 

Shot K. Mondol, Bengal. 

Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, ele 
Dwight S. Ritter, Indiana. 

Hans J. Roan, Inter-Mountain. 
Clyde B. Stuntz, Indus River. 
Chih Ping Wang, North China. 


COMMITTEE ON COMPLIMENTARY RESOLUTIONS 


R. A. Courirrs (New England Southern), Chairman; C. O. THrnopEAu 
(Colorado), Secretary. 


R. A. Colpitts, New England Southern. 
C. A. Titus, Georgia. 

John L. Hillman, Des Moines. 

T. C. Knoles, California. 

R. N. Brooks, West Texas. 

C. O. Thibodeau, Colorado. 

Mrs. H. M. Nasmyth, Little Rock. 
Mrs. M. M. Bethune, South Florida. 
J. W. Holland, Minnesota. 

D. L. Musselman, Illinois. 

O. R. Tarwater, Holston. 

J. W. Colona, Wilmington. 


COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


L. M. Porter (Genesee), Chairman; J. R. Getrys (Nebraska), Secretary. 


R. H. Schuett, Saint Louis. 
L. M. Potter, Genesee. 
J. R. Gettys, Nebraska. 
G. H. Haigh, Central New York. 
y R. Bayley, Baltimore. 
W. H. G. Gould, Philadelphia. 
E; 6 Kidney, Pittsburgh. 
D. S. Ritter, Indiana. 
Chester A. Smith, New York. 
R. A. Ward, Foochow. 
I. G. Penn, Washington. 
E. Gideon Bek, Southwest Germany. - 


COMMISSION ON DISSOLUTION NEW MEXICO ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE 


Bishop Adna W. Leonard. 
Bichon Edgar Blake. 
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Bishop Charles L. Mead. 
A. Lawrence Miller. 

W. H. Whitlock. 

D. F. Helms. 

Charles A. Littlefield. 
Rufus C. Baker. 

Percy S. King. 

W. E. Winger. 

O. E. Allison. 


COMMITTEE OF ELECTED CHAIRMEN 
(Sirtine CoMMITTEE) 


Raymonp J. Wave (North Indiana), Chairman; Ropertr C. WEuLs 
(Philadelphia), Secretary. 


Raymond J. Wade, North Indiana. 
William B. Farmer, Indiana 

Daniel L. Marsh, New England. 
George H. Spencer, New England. 
Elmer L. Kidney, Pittsburgh. 

O. W. Fifer, Indiana. : 

John W. Langdale, New York Kast. 
Frederick C. EHiselen, Rock River. 
Charles A. Pollock, North Dakota. 
W. E. Shaw, Central Llinois. 

E. C. Wareing, Northwest Indiana. 
H. L. Jacobs, Central Pennsylvania, 
J. L. Hillman, Des Moines. 

I. E. Miller, Ohio. 


COMMITTEE ON FEDERATION 


Puiuie L. Frick (Troy), Chairman; H. C. Leonarp (Southern), Secretary. 


Mrs. J. B. Taylor, South Carolina. 
Philip L. Frick, Troy 

A. A. Brown, Holston. 

W. E. Shaw, Central Illinois. 

W. C. Hartinger, Ohio. 

B. F. Abbott, Central Missouri. 

E. P. Robertson, North Dakota. 

J. J. Wilson, Northwest India. 
Albert E. Henry, Southwest Kansas. 
Harry C. Leonard, Southern. 

R. N. Brooks, West Texas. 

Bert L. Story, Nebraska. 

G. W. Henson, Philadelphia. 
Thomas Acheson, Oregon. 

Lucius H. Bugbee, Northern Minnesota. 
F. M. Larkin, Southern California. 
George W. Corner, Jr., Baltimore. 
Bo Chen Tang, Chengtu West China. 
Jerome W. Hawley, South Fukien. 
H. H. Cynn, Korea. 

A. A. Parker, Bombay. 

C. F. H. Guse, Central Provinces. 
Albert Shukla, North India. 

O. W. E. Cook, Philippine Islands. 
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Herman Saermark, Denmark. 
C. M. Ferreri, Italy. 
, Heinrich Schaedel, Noricss Germany. 
Leopoldo Garcia, Mexico. 
Aven Nelson, Wyoming State. 
Alice L. Brown, Maine. 
Eugene M. Moore, Detroit. 
Charles E. Burling, New York East. 
William P. Murray, Erie 


COMMITTEE ON FRATERNAL DELEGATES 


Mer LE N. Smita (Southern California), Chairman. 


erle N. Smith, Southern California. 

. W. Sockman, New York. 

. N. Pace, Northern Minnesota. 

. E. Hammaker, North-East Ohio. 
_M. Edwards, Colorado. 

. O. Rorabaugh, Southwest Kansas. 
. W. Fifer, Indiana. 

. EH. Grannum, Lexington. 

. A. Horne, New York East. 

s. J. A. Patten, Holston. 

. G. H. Stevens, Southern California. 
. A. Parker, Bombay. 


“ 


pe cots sebe 


COMMITTEE ON GENERAL CONFERENCE PROCEDURE 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 

Horace L. Jacobs. 

M. S. Daniels. 

The Secretary of the General Conference. 


COMMITTEE TO PLAN FOR SERVICES AT THE GRAVE OF 
BISHOP EUGENE R. HENDRIX 


Bishop W. F. McDowell. 
Bishop E. H. Hughes. 
Bishop W. P. Thirkield. 
Bishop W. F. Anderson. 
Bishop F. J. McConnell. 


COMMITTEE ON OBSERVANCE OF MEMORIAL DAY 


Vatorovus F. Brown (West Ohio), Chairman. 


Isaac E. Merritt, Lilinois. 
Walter L. Brown, Central Alabama. 


REPRESENTATIVES TO POLITICAL CONVENTIONS 


REPUBLICAN: 
L. D. Dickensnn: 
John Marshall. 
Mrs. C. F. Van de Water. 
George W. Dixon. 
James A. Fowler. 
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DEMOCRATIC: 
Wayne C. Williams. 
Albert Watson. 
Russell F. Greiner. 
Dr. Jennie Calfass. 
Walter E. Pierce. 


COMMITTEE IN CHARGE OF THE PRAYER ROOM 


eS 
E. Stanley Jones, North India. 
Theodor Arvidson, Sweden. — 
A. Ray Moore, Southern California. 
R. S. Cushman, Genesee. 
T. S. Brock, New Jersey. 


COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES 


H. L. Davis (Northwest Indiana), Chairman. 


F. A. DeMaris, New Jersey. 

L. D. Dickenson, Michigan. 
Arba Martin, West Ohio. 

J. R. Magee, Puget Sound. 

V. E. Lewis, Montana State. 

J. H. MacDonald, Newark. 

W. H. Pratt, Pittsburgh. 

F. W. Mueller, Central German. 


COMMITTEE ON REFERENCE 


Daniet WeEstTFALL (West Virginia), Chairman. 


DeLafayette Musselman, IIlinois, 
Robert B. Spencer, Colorado. 

Thomas P. Potter, Upper Iowa. 

The Secretary of the General Conference. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES OF ORDER 


H. L. Jacoss (Central Pennsylvania), Chairman. 


Ray Allen, Genesee. 

J. B. Hingeley, Northern Minnesota. 
L. D. Dickenson, Michigan. 

J. R. Gettys, Nebraska. 


COMMITTEE ON SECRETARY’S RECORDS 


Wiuey A. Keve, (Kansas), Chairman. 


R. M. Shipman, Des Moines. 

S. J. Greenfield, Northern New York. 
C. G. Cole, Montana State. 

S. W. Hall, Oregon. 


THE SELECT NUMBER, IN THE CASE OF BISHOP ANTON BAST 


Bishop F. J. McConnetu Presiding; .Counsel for the Church, Frep D. 
Stone (Rock River); Counsel for the Defendant,” Dorr F. 
DisrenporrF (Newark). 
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. C. Dixon, West Wisconsin. 
. A. Elliott, New England. 
eds Greenfield, Northern New York. 
. S. Brock, New Jersey. 
. B. Urny, Pittsburgh. 

. M. M. Gray, Wyoming. 
. H. Campbell, Ohio. 

. E. Kark, Southwest Kansas. 
es. Schreckengast, Nebraska. 
2 Et. places, Puget Sound. 
lo A. Brown, Holston. 


Sige Sip eae 


E 


J. E. Skillington, Central Pennsylvania. 
L. C. Wright, North-East Ohio. 
Herbert A. Keck, Illinois. 

L. H. Bugbee, Northern Minnesota. 


COMMITTEE ON SHAWNEE INDIAN MISSION 
CELEBRATION 


W. C. Hartinger, Ohio. 

F. A. DeMaris, New Jersey. 

Howard E. Simpson, North Dakota. 
Howard A. Field, Detroit. 

I. Garland Penn, Washington. 


TELLERS 


The following groups of tellers were nominated by the Bishops and 
elected by the General Conference: 


Group 1 


E. Crain, New England. 
W. Leighbody, Genesee. 
. G. Morris, North Carolina. 
orace G. Smith, Rock River. 
. H. Campbell, Ohio. 

H. Sweeney, Lexington. 

. J. Crolley, Atlanta. 
. E. Avery, Montana State. 

. 8S. Ritter, Indiana. 
. H. Sweetland, Northwest Kansas. 
. S. Davage, Louisiana. 
EA: 
all 
_E. 
E. 
A. 


=P Tole 


. Brown, Nebraska. 

. Ford, Philadelphia. 

Hunt, Columbia River. 
Bowes, Minnesota. 

Copeland, Southern California. 


SSeErypOZRyH 


Q 


oles! 


Group 2 
. E. Gunby, Wilmington. 
M. Pyke, North China. 
W. Hollister, Hinghwa. 
O. Pyun, Korea. 
B. Stuntz, Indus River. 
rs. G. H. Thomas, Lucknow. 
C. D. Rockey, North India. 
Cipriano Navarro, Philippine Islands. 
Theodor Arvidson, Sweden. 
J. F. Reed, Holston. 
Heinrich Fellman, South Germany. 
Fred Aden, Eastern South America. 
B. M. Jones, Burma. 
J. B. Peatling, Michigan. 
A. H. Rapking, West Virginia. 
E. V. Simmons, Colorado. 


WwW 
F. 
G. 
8. 
C. 
M 


Group 3 


. W. Liddell, Saint Johns River. 
Goddard, Maine. 

. Woolever, Central New York. 
Hill, East. Tennessee. 

Tobie, Illinois. 

Anderson, North-East Ohio. 


= 


nC; 

.E 

a: 

oa 

a@: 

. W. Young, Lincoln. 

2 Tenney, Inter-Mountain. 
nfred C. Wright, North Indiana. 

. C. Leonard, Southern. 

. M, Utley, Tennessee, 


WwW 
W 
anf: 
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J. L. Peterson, Northwest Iowa. 
T. S. Brock, New Jersey. __ 

G. W. Frame, Puget Sound. 
‘Richard Evans, Wisconsin. 

L. L. Loofbourow, California. 


Group 4 

A. J. Mitchell, Washington. 
Chih Ping Wang, North China. 
Frederick Bankhart, Yenping. 
J. Z. Moore, Korea. 
R. D. Bisbee, Gujarat. 
Vincente Mendoza, Mexico. 
_C. B. Perez, Philippine Islands. 

E. H. Redstone, New England. 

Felice Cacciapuoti, Italy. 
Ernest Furrer, Switzerland. 

Pedro R. Zotelle, Chile. 

J. J. Kingham, South India. 

William Brickner, Central German. = 
W. A. Elliott, Erie. 

Aven Nelson, Wyoming State. 


Group. 5 

. Thibodeau, Colorado. 
. P. Lynch, North-East Ohio 
. M. Hill, Puget Sound. 
. V. S. Tubman, Liberia. 
. C: Wells, Philadelphia. 
undar Rao, Bombay. 
_ Joyce, Baltimore. 
. Shukla, North India. 
. H. Randall, Nebraska. 
einrich Stehl, Northwest Germany. 
. J. Roan, Inter-Mountain. 
. M. Wriston, Wisconsin. 

D. 


SHO0 
QaZvo 


Dm 


aA 


: 


OR Ord 


harles J. Kruse, Michigan. 
. K. Moore, Troy. 

H. Ballinger, Southern California. 
Baldwin, Maine. 


el ele 


Group 6 


. W. Kelley, Texas. 

. D. Parr, California. 

. B. Corbin, Northern New York. 
F. J. Rutherford, Detroit. 

Lauritz Miller, Dakota. 

E. P. Robertson, North Dakota. 
Benson Baker, Northwest India. 
August Rueker, Southwest Germany. 
J. J, Bunting, Wilmington. 

E. W. Weeks, Des Moines. 

A. A. Parker, Bombay. 

E. A. Wells, New Jersey. 

L. M. McCoy, Little Rock. 

E. W. Peterson, Oregon. 

J. H. Clark, West Ohio. 


> at 


BISHOP 
JOSEPH C. HARTZELL 


Born in Moline, Illinois, 
January 1, 1842 
Consecrated a Missionary 
Bishop in Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1893 


Died in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
September 6, 1928 


BISHOP 
LUTHER BARTON WILSON 


Born in Baltimore, Maryland, 
November 14, 1856 


Consecrated a Bishop in Los Angeles, 
California, 1904 


Died in Baltimore, Maryland, 
June 5, 1928 





GENERAL OFFICERS 


BISHOPS 
Names of Retired Bishops in Italics. 


Earl Cranston, New Richmond, Ohio. 

John W. Hamilton, Stoneleigh Court, Washington, D. C. 

Joseph F. Berry, 16 Crestmont Road, Binghamton, New York. ; 

Wit1am F. McDowe tt, 2107 Wyoming Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

William Burt, Lilac Lodge, Clifton Springs, New York. 

*Luther B. Wilson, Roland. Park, Baltimore, Maryland. 

WittiAM F.. ANDERSON, 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Joun L. NUELSEN, 69 Badener Strasse, Zurich, Switzerland. ; 

Epwin H. Huceuss, 1609 Chicago Temple Building, Chicago, Illinois. 

Frank M. Bristol, 1801 Calvert Street, Washington, D. C. 

THEODORE S. HENDERSON, 420. Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 

WILLIAM O. SHEPARD, 79 Rue Denfert, Rochereau, Paris, France. 

Francis J. McConnetr, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

FREDERICK D. LEETE, 500 Peters Trust Building, Omaha, Nebraska. 

Richard J. Cooke, Athens, Tennessee. 

Wilbur P. Thirkield, 331 Madison Avenue, New York. 

HERBERT WELCH, 524 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

THomMAS NICHOLSON, 34 Elizabeth Street, East, Detroit, Michigan. 

Apna W. Lronarp, 602 Genesee Building, Buffalo, New York: 

William F. Oldham, 66 Sherman Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Charles B. Mitchell, 456 La Loma Road, Pasadena, California. 

Francis W.. Warne, 428 Hast Twenty-second Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

JouHN W. Rosrnson, 12 Boulevard Road, Delhi, India. 

EsBen S. JOHNSON, 8 Devonport Road, Cape Town, South Africa. 

LAvuRESS J. BIRNEY, Box 251, Shanghai, China. 

FREDERICK B. FisHeEr, 3 Middleton Street, Calcutta, India. 

ERNEst L. Wabporr, 1121 McGee Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 

CHARLES HE. Locks, 1000 Portland Avenue, Saint Paul, Minnesota. . 

ERNEST G. RicHARDSON, 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

CHARLES W. Burns, 38 City Hall Avenue, San Francisco, California. 

EpGaR BLAKE, 307 Hume-Mansur Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

FREDERICK T. KEENEY, 63 Ponce de Leon Avenue, Atlanta, Georgia. 

H. Lester SMITH, 1119-20 Hamilton Bank Building, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

CHARLES L.. Mrap, 312 Trinity Building, Denver, Colorado. | 

Ropert. E. Jones, 631 Baronne Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

MatrHew W. Crarr, 1040 Russell Avenue, Covington, Kentucky. 

GrorceE A. Mituer, Lavalle, 341, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Titus Lows, 1050 Artisans Building, Portland, Oregon. 

Grorce R. Grose, Methodist Episcopal Church, Peking, China. 

Brenton T. BapiEy, Methodist Hpiscopal Church, Byculla, Bombay, 
India. 

WALLACE E. Brown, Methodist Episcopal Church, Helena, Montana. 

RayMonpd J. WADE, Silyllegatan 19, Stockholm 5, Sweden. 

JAMES C. Baker, Methodist Episcopal Church, Seoul, Korea. 


MISSIONARY BISHOPS 


*Joseph O. Hartzell, Blue Ash, Ohio. j 
Teaiah, B. Scott, 125 Fourteenth Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Epwin F. Les, 4 Fort Canning Road, Singapore, Straits Settlements, 
Malaysia. 
SECRETARY OF GENERAL CONFERENCE 


Joun M. ArRTERS, 17 Pleasant Avenue, Portland, Maine. 
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Tue METHODIST Book CONCERN 
PUBLISHING AGENTS 


New York: John H. Race, 150 Fifth Avenue. 

Cincinnati: George C: Douglass, 420 Plum Street. 

Chicago: O. Grant Markham, 740 Rush Street. 

GrorRGE P. MAINS, Emeritus, 2301 North Holliston Street, Altadena, 
California. 


DEPOSITORIES . 


581 Boylston Street, Boston,’ Massachusetts. 
105 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

28 Elizabeth Street, : Hast, Detroit, Michigan. 
1121 McGee Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 

7 City: Hall Avenue, San. Francisco,’ California. 
304 Artisans Building, Portland, Oregon. 


EDITORS 
. ELECTED BY THE GENERAL, CONFERENCE 


George Elliott, Methodist Review, 150 Fifth Avenue, New. York. 

James R. Joy, The Christian Advocate, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Henry H. Meyer, Sunday School Publications, 420 Plum Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; 150 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

Ralph B. Urmy, Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 524 Penn. Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Ernest C. Wareing, Western Christian Advocate, 420 Plum Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A. J. Bucher, Christliche Apologete, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dan B. Brummitt, Northwestern Christian ‘Advocate, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Claudius’ B. Spencer, Central Christian Advocate, 1121 McGee Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 

L. H.*King, ‘Southwestern Christian Advocate, 631 Baronne Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Edward L. Mills, Pacific Christian Advocate, 304 Artisans Building, 
Portland, Oregon. 

W. ace J. Gratz, The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 

inois. 

EE. Ps Dennett, California Christian Advocate, 7 City Hall Avenue, 
San Francisco, California. 

J. M. Melear, Western Christian Advocate, Southern Edition, Athens, 
Tennessee. 

Dorr Diefendorf, Contributing Editor, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

H. E. Woolever, The National Methodist Press, 100 Maryland Avenue, 
N. E., Washington, D. C. 


ELECTED BY THE BOOK COMMITTEE, _ 
John W. Langdale, Book Editor, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES 
ELECTED BY THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
John R. Edwards, \ Board of Foreign Missions, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
Ralph BH. Diffendorfer, j New. York. 
E. D. Koblstedt, Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, 1701 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
wale 8. Bovard, Board of Education, 740. Rush Street, Chicago, 
inois. 


William B. Farmer, Board of Pensions and Relief, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


ELECTED BY THE BOARDS 


Ralph A. Ward, World Service Commission, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
inois. 
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Clarence True Wilson, Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals, 100 Maryland Avenue, N. E., Washington, D. C. 

N. E. Davis, Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, 740 
Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. : pe ease 


TREASURERS AND ASSISTANT TREASURERS 


Orrin W. Auman, Treasurer, World Service Commission, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. ; 

Morris W. Whnes, Treaswrer, Board of Foreign Missions, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. f i 

W. J. Elliott, Treasurer, Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion, 1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Albert W. Harris, Treasurer, Board of Education, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, Illinois. 

John H. Race, Treasurer, Episcopal Fund, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

George ©. Douglass, Assistant Treasurer, Episcopal, Fund, 420: Plum 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Franklin I. Bodine, Treasurer, Chartered Fund, 129 South Fourth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

W. A. R. Bruehl, Treasurer, Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. : 

Gilbert Darlington, Treasurer, American Bible Society,, Bible House, 
Astor Place, NewYork. é 3 

Robert W. Campbell, Treasurer, Board of Pensions and ‘Relief, 222 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois. f 

Oscar P. Miller, Treasurer, General Conference Hxpense Fund, Rock 
Rapids, Iowa. ~ Pind 

William T. Galliher, Treasurer, Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals, 100 Maryland Avenue, N. E., Washington, D. C. 

J. T. Bradley, Treasurer, Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess 
Work, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Tllinois. | [51 ee 

Miss Florence Hooper, Treasurer, Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
30 Maryland Life Building, Baltimore, Maryland. |: : 

Mrs. J. H. Freeman, Treasurer, Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
Delaware, Ohio. I 


ADMINISTRATIVE BOARDS, SOCIETIES 


AND COMMISSIONS 


Book COMMITTEE 


William F. Conner, Chairman; Ezra S. Tipple, Secretary, and Lewis 
N. 


atch, Assistant Secretary. 
AREA REPRESENTATIVES 


Term 
Area Address Expires 
1. James S. Todd, 1622 Davis Street, Jacksonville, Florida... 1932 
2. John M. Arters, 17 Pleasant Avenue, Portland, Maine..... 1936 
3. Louis M. Potter, 198 Main Street, Hamburg, New York.. 1932 
4. Arlo A. Brown, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 

TTONBESSEG Mc Na SO: 6 SR ere otene ete ee deelap megs 3 saeces 1936 

5. Ira B. Blackstock, 213 Hast Jefferson Street, Springifield, 
Pin 018 HG GEES REN, og A ee 1932 

6. William H. McMaster, 1304 South Union Avenue, Alliance, 
CC) Ty Ghh Pan 43 02a tal Sh See eS ee eA 1936 
7. George T. Saxton, 926 Yuma Street, Manhattan, Kansas.. 19382 
8. George M. Henderson, Sterling, Colorado..............-.- 1936 

9. *Charles A. J. Walker. 905 FWirst National Bank Building, 
OiiGinnatif "ORION. 29 PE a ee tae 1932 
10. Harry S. Hamilton, 1521 North Fifth Street, Boise, Idaho.. 1936 
11. Claude C. Hall, Lawrenceville, Dlinois...............6.. 1932 
12. -J. Luther. Taylor,- Pittsburg;*"Wansas. i eee oe 5 we cee 19386 
13. Matthew S. Davage, Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia... 1932 

14. Wallace H. Finch, 164 Summit Avenue, Mount Vernon, New 
WIGBR AEE, PILOFS SS UNE, sho ee ee aie titre pee ie ae 1986 

15. Horace M. Havner, 641 Insurance Exchange Building, Des 
MoimesslOWa- <Sccc occ 0c croc cleo ce 6 6 beens eon a Meee enc ove late 1932 

16. George W. Henson, 1019 69th Avenue, Oak Lane, Philadel- 
phia; Pennsylvania ces. oe ests otters beer eee eee ae 1936 

17. William F. Conner, The King Edward, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
SPV ANIG rencta ence soe ee es cle Oe ioe ee ee Ee 1932 

18. J. Ralph Magee, Fifth and Marion Streets, Seattle, Wash- 
ADE UO ao «502s 5 aleve. « Sra lede: ai oeoielie wie Os eee etal ol ete ancraE ecto rete 1936 
19. Joseph S. Ulland, Fergus Falls, Minnesota............... 1932 
20. Frank S. Wallace, Hotel Maryland, Pasadéna, California... 1936 
21. M. J. Naylor, 428 North Pine Street, Baltimore, Maryland.. 1932 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEMBERS 
(1) NEW YORK AND CONTIGUOUS TERRITORY 
Frank A. Horne, 17 Varick Street, New York, New York...... 1936 
James HE. Holmes, 506 Sixth Street, Brooklyn, New York....... 19386 
Morris’ S. Daniels, Suffern, * New York ssc 5 cess 0 0.055 oaisicre sero ene 1936 
Ezra S. Tipple, Drew University, Madison, New Jersey......... 1932 
William T. Rich, 200 High Street, Boston, Massachusetts....... 1982 
(2) CINCINNATI AND CONTIGUOUS TERRITORY 

Valorous F. Brown, 114 East Main Street, West Carrollton, Ohio 1936 
John H. Clark, 301 Franklin Street, Marion, QOhi0e ec se pee 1936 

Lewis N. Gatch, 2215 Union Central Life Building, Cincinnati, 
CPW 55 5's 0 eye oiesw iste lone ieiwss, oa clair oFate saree a votareeeraraietc somite Gena 1932 

(3) CHICAGO AND CONTIGUOUS TERRITORY 

John L. Hillman, Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa........... 1936 
Fred D. Stone, 3809 North Keeler Avenue, Chicago, Illinois.... 1932 
Henry S. Henschen, 510 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 1932 


* Deceased. 
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Boarp oF Foreign Missions 


Office: 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

President: Bishop Francis. J. McConnell. 

Vice-President: Frank A. Horne. 

Corresponding Secretaries: John R. Edwards, Ralph BH. Diffendorfer. 

Treasurer: Morris W. Ehnes. 

Assistant Treasurer: George F. Sutherland. 

Recording Secretary: William B. Tower. 

Managers: The effective Bishops, e# officio. Ministers—R. BH. Brown, 
J. \ Bunch, Frank Cole, A. A. Callender, Albert BE. Day, 
David G. Downey, J. Phelps Hand, William ©. Hartinger, 
George W. Henson, Guy EH. Konkel, Herbert C. Lytle, John W. 
Langdale, Halford HE. .Luccock, Wallace MacMullen, Allan Mac- 
Rossie, Harry W. McPherson, John H. Race, Merle N. Smith, 
Ralph W. Sockman, Ezra S. Tipple, Ralph B. Urmy.. Laymen— 
James C. Arnold, Clinton D. Baldwin, William Boyd, John H. 
Clark, Mary Gibson, A. B. Hatcher, Frank A. Horne, James R. 
Joy, William H. Forse, James E. MacMurray, E. M. McBrier, 
J. O. Morrison, C. A. Ogren, F. L. Partridge, E. L. Phillips, William 
H. Rometsch, William J. Stitt, Arthur J. Stock, Paul Sturtevant, 
EK. T. Welch, W. H. Van Benschoten,* William M. Vickery. 

Area Representatives: 1, Richard N. Merrill; 2, Louis O. Hartman; 
3, Francis B®. Baldwin; 4, Oliver R. Tarwater; 5, William HE. 
Shaw; 6, Thomas H. Campbell; 7, Samuel H. Sweeney; 8, Robert 
B. Spencer; 9. Howard A. Field; 10, Hans J. Roan; 11, Orien 
W. Fifer; 12, Frank Neff; 18, J. Beverly F. Shaw; 14, William 
C. Evans; 15, Melville D. Cameron; 16, William EH. Massey; 17, 
Charles W. Evans; 18, BE. S. Collins; 19, John E. Bowes; 20, 
John Tunnicliffe; 21, Harry H. Nuttle. 


Boarp oF Home MIssions AND CHURCH HExTENSION 


Office: Arch and Seventeenth Streets, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

President: Bishop Ernest G. Richardson. 

Corresponding Secretary: Edwin D. Kohlstedt. 

Treasurer, W. J. Elliott. 

Recording Secretary, Alexander Corson. * 2 : : 

Managers: ex officio without vote, all_effective Bishops resident in the 
United States. Ex officio: The Bishop resident at Philadelphia. 
The Corresponding Secretary. 

. Area Representatives: 1, H. W. Bartley; 2, C. M. McConnell; 3, F. H. 
Ryder; 4, J. S. Hill; 5, C. A. Carlson; 6, Ernest H. Cherrington ; 
7, John A. Patton; 8, C. O. Thibodeau; 9, W. R. Fruit ; 10, Charles 
G: Cole; 11, W. W. Wiant; 12, H. C. Leonard; 13, BH. F. Scarboro ; 
14; H: H. Beattys; 15, M. P. Arrasmith; 16, George M. Bell; 17, 
W. L. Kidney; 18, Byron H. Wilson; 19, Fred W. Harris; 20, 
Fred D. Parr; 21, F. R.’ Bayley. : 

At Large: Bishop EH. G. Richardson, EH. D. Kohlstedt, G. Bickley 
Burns, 8. B. Salmon, John G. Wilson, C. D,/ Antrim, M. G. Baker, 
H. C. Baldwin, S. D. Bausher, EH. G.. Budd, Thomas R. Fort, Jr. 
W..H. G. Gould, B. G. Moore, W. S.. Pilling, HE. P. V.. Ritter, 
M. B. Rich, Alexander Corson, Mrs. H. D. Ketcham, Frank E. 
Baker, John Thompson, John T, Lord, Miss BH, Jean Oram, Dean 
Taylor, G. W. Corner, Jr. 


BoagpD OF EDUCATION 


Office: 740: Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
President: Bishop: William F. Anderson. 
Corresponding Secretary: William S. Bovard. 
Recording Secretary: W. E. J. Gratz. 
Treasurer: Albert W. Harris. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL. INSTITUTIONS =~ 
Albert E. Kirk, Secretary, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Hlinois, 


*Deceased. 
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DIVISION OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 
Merle N. English, Secretary, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Trustees: Bishops—William F. Anderson, 581. Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusett; Edgar Blake, 307 Hume Mansur Building, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; Robert E. Jones, 631 Baronne Street, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana; Thomas Nicholson, 34 Elizabeth Street, Hast, 
Detroit, Michigan; Herbert Welch, 524 Penn. Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Ministers—Foster C.. Anderson, 445 N. Sandusky 
Street, Delaware, Ohio; Floyd L. Blewfield, 230 Calkins Avenue, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan; Sanford W. Corcoran, Smithfield Street 
and. Seventh Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Matthew W. 
Dogan, Wiley College, Marshall, Texas; Frederick ©. Hiselen, Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois; Merle N. English,* 740 
Rush. Street, Chicago, Illinois; William H. Ford, 5025 N. 12th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ; Henry G. Goodsell, 1820. Broad- 
way,. Denver, Colorado;,W. HE. J. Gratz, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Illinois; Walter E.. Gunby, Dover, Delaware; William HE. Ham- 
maker, 283. West. Madison. Avenue, Youngstown, Ohio; Cameron 
Harmon, McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois; Albert HE. Kirk,* 
Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas; Tully C. Knoles, College 
of the Pacific, Stockton, California; Daniel L. Marsh, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts; Frank E. Mossman, Morning- 
side College, Sioux, City, Iowa; John H. Race, 150 Fifth Avenue, 
“New .York City; Isaac B. Schreckengast, Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, University Place, Nebraska; Rudolf H. Schuett, 6166 
Kingsbury Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri; Andrew Warner, South 
Fifth and Kay, Tacoma, Washington. Laymen—Alfred H., Avery, 
105 Beltran Street, Malden, Massachusetts; Leonard D. Baldwin, 
27 Pine Street, New York City; Edwin P. Bliss, 170 Summer 
Street, Malden, Massachusetts; William HH. Carpenter, Brazil, 
Indiana; H: Almon Chaffee, 767 Noble Avenue, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; W. ©. Coffey, 1815 Raymond Avenue, St. Paul,’ Minne- 
sota; Nellie M. Day, 3722 Lowell Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; William 
S. Ebersole, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa; John §. Fletcher, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Lewis N. Gatch, Union Central Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Thomas F. Holgate, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois; David D. Jones, Bennett. College, Greensboro, 
North Carolina; Glen W. Leighbody, 84 Highgate Street, Buffalo, 
New York; Vernon H. Lewis, Fort. Benton, Montana; Hugh S. 
Magill, 5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois; A. C.. Monagle, 
409: Grand Avenue, Brooklyn, New York; Andrew H. Phelps, 2039 
Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; Mrs. Hllis L. Phillips, Plan- 
dome, Long Island, New York; Clarence A. Titus, 222 Melrose 
Avenue, Decatur, Georgia; Loree H. Van Osdol, Peru, Indiana. 


UNIVERSITY SENATE f 
Name Institution 


Dean Francis Asbury Alabaster........ Nebraska Wesleyan University 
President James: Albert Beebe... ... 0.00005... . eee ee Allegheny College 
Professor. Robert ‘N.. Brooks <..... 6.00. Gammon Theological Seminary 
President Elmer’ Guy Cutshall. is. .0.0.00.% 00. lliff School of ‘Fheology 
President’ William J, Davidson:.......... Illinois Wesleyan University 
President Carl Gregg Doney............seee00% Willamette University 
Professor George Matthew Dutcher.............. Wesleyan University 
President Mervin Grant Millers ijidé «aj. aaneid. 2s. Dickinson College 
President. Wallace Bruce Fleming. .... 22.506 +0000 Baker University 
Chancellor Charles Wesley Flint................. Syracuse University 
Headmaster Francis Harvey Green..:..-........-.- Pennington School 
President Charles EK. Hamilton. .:................ Cazenovia Seminary 
President John Linnaeus Hillman... 2. . 60.2... ee Simpson College 
Dean Raymond Asa Kent........sceccccces Northwestern University 
President Rufus B. vonKleinSmid....University of Southern California 
Vice-President Henry Boyer Longden..... RET, £8 DePauw University 
President Lee M. McCoy's. ....05 00% Sle Gash 0 Fa Sibi seeeeeRust College 


*Resigned from Board membership. 
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pe “4 Institution 

resident Edward Peter Robertson......... ae ceeeeeee Wesl : 

President John Lawrence Seaton......... a) arora 3 tO oe JAlbion oe 
Dean William Emory Smyser............. Ohio Wesleyan : University 
President Ezra Squier Tipple............. rairecane se rocetine Drew. University 
Dean George B. Woods.......... seh eras ais ..+.s.+American University 
President Henry Merritt Wriston................ .-. Lawrence: College 


William S. Bovard, Executive Secretary. 


BoarRD OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


haa i Adams-Franklin Building, 222 West Adams Street, Chicago, 
inois. 
President: Bishop Frederick T. Keeney. F 
Corresponding Secretary: William B. Farmer. 
General Counsel: Joseph B. Hingeley. : ; 
Recording Secretary and Assistant ‘Treasurer:' Thomas A. Stafford. 
Treasurer: Robert W. Campbell. : ; 
Board: Bishop Frederick T. Keeney, William B. ‘Farmer. : 
Class of 1982: Ministers—J. R. Gettys, E.’ R. Heckman, J. W. 
Holland. Laymen—R. W. Campbell, J. HE. Andrus, C. A. Parmelee. 
Class of 19386: Ministers—C..O. Ford, H. L. Davis, S. J. Greenfield. 
Laymen—O. P. Miller, C. E. Waterman, A. M. Legg. — 
Class of 1940::Ministers—R. EK. Meader, T. S: Brock, D. F: Helms, 
J. BE. Kavanagh. Laymen—T. H. Maytag, L. E.' Umstead. ° - 


BOARD OF TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION, AND PUBLIC. MorAzs © 


Office: 100 Maryland Avenue, N. H., Washington, D.C. 
President: Bishop William Fraser McDowell. 
Vice-President: Stephen J. Herben. 

Recording Secretary: Harry W. Burgan. 

Treasurer: William T. Galliher. 


STAFF 


General Secretary: Clarence True Wilson. 

Research Secretary : Deets, Pickett. 

Wxtension Secretary : 

Field Secretary: 
Secretary of Negro Work: Arthur R. Howard... 
Secretary, Young People’s Work: D. Stewart Patterson. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Five Officers of the Board (ew officio) 
Arthur C. Christie, M. HE, Church, Robert I. Ballinger 


BOARD OF MANAGERS 


Robert I. Ballinger..........2...0005 ... +. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Howard D. Brewers ..65. 5%. tb. ia oak Worcester, Massachusetts 
Harry W. Burgan.........05 ee ieee beet eee Baltimore,- Maryland 
Arthur ©. Christies. 228252 28.4. EA aids ote 08 Washington, D. C. 
MW ChurGaiet ds. 282 eae Be oe Oe oo 4 ort Falls ‘Church, Virginia 
John H. Daugherty............+-- DOLE, TA Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
William T. Galliher............% SURGE 6 tes 25 Washington, D. C 
Stephen J. Herben...........2ce cece ee cece ceecee Ao .New York City 
William Newton Jackson......... Re Sas ES armen Salisbury, Maryland 
Maurice Otterback....0.0.. cee n eee ee eee eee oe - Washington, spite 
Jn O.. Renney ss aiscie sales osisicbe si cise dds celdes vorkte ee EW York, City 
Harry L. Price... 1... ccc eee ee eects ones Baltimore, Maryland 


Rainelle, West. Virginia 


INC... 2 eee. Ub f. otalnielsisG «fsisle He Bilej> ote : ; 
yaierahe Sapp...... is Fitstble ele Sat ay ahead Gadagaas SR Huntington, Indiana 
Frederick H. Spencézhels. edict tab, «id. Haiiatele arate Jackson, Michigan 
Morris BE. Swartz........ cece nw wecciswins ;...;Sunbury, Pennsylvania 
John Wi Vickermanit .wvsisis bese veils cee eins Bellevue, Bennet yeni 
BHdward S. Weaver....--seccccccceerecccerrrsescencrese Lima, Ohio 


Ernest S. Williams......-..-cee-ccseesseeerrees Baltimore, Maryland 
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ADVISORY MEMBERS 
Bishop James Cannon, Jri.icis cite cele c cece ee Washington, D. C. 


Hon}: Simeon *D. Wess rs 5s 3. 552 oes eS a ere Ohio 
Hono? WillistCP Hawley ccc co GS acres poe Cae eee Oregon 
Hons Homer * Hoch .3+.*. 32. 40:sc0e "ae o ahaloleletele dale s siete ete lon one Kansas 
Revi? Thomas ERM hewiss. os foc Soccer lessees Washington, D. C. 
Hin? Rice Wis Means 5s s6's eSice os 0 OTe Se eee whee woe Colorado 
Judge Charles A. Pollock*.. 2.0.00. 220.0000 08. Fargo, North Dakota 
Hono SB RODINSON is. cuetece: « os to ics ro ihaie oie orp aetia one ais aie eee ee Iowa 
Hon. Addison T. Smithi. 8.04. 6702440. 30, AGAS RN eae coke eae are Idaho 
Hon... Jobn, Wj SUMMePss «5 sisy.. cwiee< eo feiss # hehe «+o» ++ Washington 


Boarp or Hospirats, HomEs, AND DEACONESS WORK 


Office: 740 Rush Street, Chicago, Tiinaisl 

President: Bishop Thomas Nicholson. 

Vice-President: Bishop: Ernest L. Waldorf. 

Vice-President: Bishop Charles L. Mead. 

Recording Secretary: E. S. Gilmore. 

Treasurer: James T. Bradley. 

Corresponding Secretary: N. E. Davis. 

Managers: Bishops Thomas Nicholson, Ernest L. Waldorf, Charles 
L. Mead, Charles W. Burns. Other Ministers—J. A. Diekmann, 
A. Z. Mann, G. M. Smith,.C, M. Boswell, EB. LL. Robison, A. S. 
Kavanagh, W. R. ICenEPY Robert Warner. Laymen—C. W. 
Williams, C. 8S. Woods, HE. S. Gilmore, Miss Roxana Beck, W. L. 
Hartman, Thaddeus Taylor, A. G. Odell B, P. Todd, Mrs. May 
Leonard Woodruff, Mrs. J. W. Lowe, EK. Brubaker, Mrs. 
Lydia Dreher. ‘ 


Woritp SERVICE COMMISSION 
Bishops: E. H. Hughes, E. L. Waldorf, Titus’ Lowe. 
Oiles Ministers at Large: G. H. Spencer, R: S. Cushman, J. M. M. 
ray. 
Laymen at Large: G. W. Dixon, Mrs. O. N. Townsend, D. S. Ritter. 
Area 1. Ministerial, E. J. Hammond; Lay, S. J. McDonald. 


Area Ministerial, R. A. Colpitts ; Lay, W. EB. Russell. 
Area Ministerial, G. H. Haigh; Lay, Milton W. Holt. 
Area Ministerial, R. W. Winchester; Lay, R. C.. Kennedy. 
Area Ministerial, Horace G. Smith; Lay, L. E. Brewbaker. 


Ministerial, Stanley E. Grannum; Lay, L. H. Lightner. 
Ministerial, L. M. Edwards; Lay, Frank McDonough, Sr. 
. Ministerial, Hugh Kennedy; Lay, D. D. Spellman. 
Area 10. Ministerial, C. L. Wallace; Lay, W. O, Cotton. 

Area 11. Ministerial, J. Ira Jones; Lay, C.. Oliver Holmes. 
Area 12. Ministerial, A. E. Henry; Lay, A. H. King. 

Area 13. Ministerial, Kay W. McMillan; Lay, R. H. McAllister. 
Area 14. Ministerial, J. J. Henry; Lay, W. S. White. 

Area 15. Ministerial, M. H. Gilbert; Lay, A. V. Proudfoot. 
Area 16. Ministerial, D. H. Hargis; Lay, S. H. Hicks. 

Area 17. Ministerial, C. E. Goodwin;-Lay, W. A. Elliott. 

Area 18. Ministerial, A. L. Howarth; Lay, Grant H.. Hunt. 

Area 19. Ministerial, E. C. Dixon; Lay, A. Clay Darling. 

Area 20. Ministerial, A. Ray Moore; Lay, John D. Crummey. 
Area 21. Ministerial, J. E. Skillington; Lay, G. W. Crabbe. 


2 
3 
f 
Area 6. Ministerial, Arba Martin; Lay, A. S..Bennett. 
& 
9 


ADVISORY MEMBERS 


One representative of the American Bible Society. 

Two members each from the Woman’s Home Missionary. Society and 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

Three representatives from the fields outside the United States to be 
appointed by the Bishops annually from such representatives of 
these fields as may happen to be in the United States at the time 
of the meeting of the Commission. 

The Corresponding Secretaries-of the constituent Benevolence Boards. 








* Deceased. 
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THE WOMAN’Ss ForEIGN Missionary Socrery 
Office: 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, Room 710. 
President : Mrs. ‘Thomas Nicholson, 657 Virginia Park, Detroit, Mich. 
Vice-President: Mrs. Frederick F. Lindsay, 25 Seymour Avenue; S. Ki, 
_ Minneapolis, Minnesota. iy 
Mie a ne Mrs. Francis J. McConnell, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
(or ity. 
Vice-President :. Mrs. William Fraser McDowell, 2107 Wyoming Ave- 
_ nue, Washington, D. C. 
Vice-President: Mrs: Orville N.. Townsend, 1776 Norwood Road, Zanes- 
ville, Ohio. © ; 
Recording Secretary: Mrs. Charles. Spaeth, 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York ' City. ere 
Treasurer: Miss Florence Hooper, 30 Maryland Life Building, Balti- 
““more, Maryland. 


un SECRETARY GENERAL OFFICE 
Miss Amy G. Lewis, Room 710, 150 Fifth Avenue? New York City 


SECRETARY FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

Mrs. Lewis L. Townley, 323 Beech Avenue, Wyoming, Ohio 
: SECRETARY HOME DEPARTMENT 

Mrs. F. H. Sheets, 1930 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois : 


THE WoMAN’S Homer Missionary SocrEry 
Office: 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
President: Mrs. W. H. C. ‘Goode, Whitby Place, Sidney, Ohio. 
Vice-President: Mrs. W. Raymond Brown, Bath, New York. 
iis Vases Miss EH. ‘Jean Oram, 1831 BH. 98rd Street, Cleveland, 
io. ; 
Vice-President : Mrs. W. P. Thirkield, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Vice-President: Mrs. Geo. O. Robinson, 1303 Wentworth Avenue, Pasa- 
dena, California. J 
Vice-President: Mrs. I. D. Jones, 13849 Burdette Avenue; Walnut Hills, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, 122: Lake Ave- 
nue, Ocean Grove, New Jersey. : 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. J. Luther Taylor, 706 W. Euclid Avenue, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. ; 

Treasurer: Mrs. J. H. Freeman, Delaware, Ohio. 


TRUSTEES OF CHARTERED FUND 
Office: 129 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
President: M. H. Rometsch. 
Secretary: Edgar J. Pershing. 
Treasurer: Franklin I. Bodine. 


Thomas B. Perkins, George I. Bodine, Jr., 
Henry Bell, John Baker Tuttle, 
Harold C. Parkin, William S. Pilling. 


TRUSTEES OF THE Merruopist EpiIscopaAL CHURCH 


Office: 1027 Wesley Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

President: James N. Gamble. 

pects, S He See + 

reasurer : . A. R. Bruebl. . F 

Class 1—Terms expire in four years (1932): Ministers, Bishop Theo- 
dore S. Henderson, Charles E. Schenk, Carroll H. Lewis. Laymen, 
Merrill C. Slutes, W. A. R. Bruehl, W. M. Green. 

Class 2—Terms expire in eight years (1986): Ministers, Frank G. 
Mitchell, A. M. Courtenay, L. C. Bentley. Laymen, James N. 
Gamble, J. R. Edwards, Leonard Garver, Jr. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Office: Bible House, Astor Place, New York. se 
General Secretaries: Eric M. North and George William Brown. 


Treasurer: Gilbert Darlington. 3 
Member of the Advisory Council: Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 
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TRUSTEES OF JOHN STREET CHURCH 


John Street, New York, N. Y. 
H. K. Carroll, Carl H. Fowler, Joseph B. Morrell, Paul Stixedvane: 
John W. Grawford, William H. Kennedy, William J. Stitt, William 
H. Van. Benschoten.* 


CORPORATE TITLES OF INCORPORATED ORGANIZATIONS, WiTH NAME OF 
STATE UNDER WHOSE Laws EAcH WAS INCORPORATED 


The Methodist Book Concern.—New York and Ohio. ; 
The Chartered Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church.—Pennsylvania. 
Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church.—Ohio: 
Hoard of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church.—New 
ork. 
The Board of Home Missions and Church Hxtension of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.—Pennsylvania. 
Board of Education of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church.—New York. 
The ps of Sunday Schools of the Methodist Hpiscopal .Church.— 
inois. 
Board of Conference Claimants of the Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
inois. 
The Epworth League of the Methodist Episcopal Church.—Illinois. 
The nee of Education for Negroes, of the Methodist Episcopal, Church. 
aes to. 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals of the Meth- 
odist Hpiscopal Church.—District. of Columbia. 
The Board ‘of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.—Zllinois, 
The —— of Pensions and Relief of the Methodist’ Episcopal Church.— 
wmnors. 
The Woman’s Foreign _ Sissionany. Society of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Chureh.—New York ; 
The Woman’s Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Matseupal 
Church.— Ohio. 


* Deceased. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE COMMISSIONS 
e AND COMMITTEES 


COMMISSION ON COURSES OF STUDY 


Bishops F., J. McConnell, BE. H. Hughes, and Herbert Welch. 
Ministers, Wallace MacMullen, A. E. Craig,* L. H. Bushes: ne 
Rall, F. W. Hannan, Arlo A. Brown. Ex Officio, J. W. Langdale, 
Book Hditor. 


COMMISSION ON INTERDENOMINATIONAL RELATIONS 


Bishops W. F.. McDowell, F. J. McConnell. F..D. Leete, Herbert Welch, 
EK. G. Richardson, C. L. Mead, R. BH. Jones. Other Ministers, 
Robert Bagnell, R..N. Merrill, H. EK. Woolever, L C. Wright, J. H. 
Race, R. B. Stansell, EH. M. Antrim, B. F. Abbott, Ray Allen, 
Paul M. Edwards, L. T. Guild, B. A. Elliott, O. W. Auman, F. W. 
Court, F. W. Mueller. Laymen, H. H. Cherrington, J.’ R. Joy, 
C. A. Pollock,* W. H. G. Gould, Mrs. Thos. Nicholson, Mrs: W. H. 
C. Goode, I. G. Penn, F. A. Horne, Col. W. T. Williamson, Earl 
R. Conder, Henry C. Black, J. H. Foresman, T. R. Davis, John 
H. McCallum, James A. James. 


COMMISSION ON SOCIAL SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Bishops Leonard and Burns, W. H. Van Benschoten,* HB. Tid Kidney, 
R. E. Diffendorfer, G. H. Spencer, H. H. Cherrington, E. P. Den- 
nett, G. B. Oxnam. 


COMMISSION ON WORLD PEACE 


Ministers, R. W. Sockman, BH. F. Tittle, W. J. King, G. B. Oxnam, 
D. L. Marsh, J. E. Martin, H. P. Sloan. Laymen, Anson C. Fry, 
Ernest F. Smith, James A. James, W. F. Bigelow, Mrs. C. F. 
ae Mrs. M. D. Cameron, Manker Patten, Henry J. 

en. 


COMMISSION ON CENTRAL CONFERENCES 


Bishops George A. Miller, John L. Nuelsen, John W. Robinson, L. J. 
Birney, and Francis J. McConnell. Other Ministers, Handel Lee, 
R. L. .Archer,. Epigmenio Velasco, H. A. Keck, G. P.. Howard, 
W. C. Terril, A. A. Parker, S. K. Mondol, R. E. Diffendorfer, L. O 
Hartman, ©. M. Ferreri, F. H. Otto Melle. Laymen, Hugh H 
Cynn, Mrs, Thomas Nicholson, W. A. Hlliott, Mrs. F. J. McCon- 
nell, J. W. Arbuckle, F. A. Horne, T. F. Holgate, W. H. G. Gould. 


COMMISSION ON WORSHIP AND MUSIC 


Bishops W. O. Shepard, W. P. Thirkield, C. EB. Locke, C. W. Burns, 
CG. L. Mead. Ministers, W. W. Youngson, L. B. Longacre, J. 
Hastie Odgers, W. K. Anderson, P. S. Watters. Laymen, Guy 
Filkins, Mrs. BH. L. Mills. 


OFFICIAL MEMBERS, FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMERICA 


Bishops W. F. Anderson, T. S. Henderson, Edgar Blake, E. H. Hughes, 
Robert E. Jones, A. W. Leonard, Francis. J. McConnell, C.. L. 
Mead, W. F. McDowell, Thomas Nicholson, J. L. Nuelsen, BH. G. 
Richardson, H. L. Smith, BE. L. Waldorf, F. D. Leete, R. J. Wade, 
M. W. Clair. Other Ministers, B. F. Abbott, B. F. Lamb, J. A. 
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Beebe, C. M. Boswell, W. S. Bovard, Dan B. Brummitt, L. C. 
Clark, BE. E. Wells, R. E. Diffendorfer, D. G. Downey, George 
Elliott, W. B. Fleming, R. F. Howe, Charles HE. Guthrie, L. L. 
Loofbourow, O. W. Fifer, L. O. Hartman, W. A. C. Hughes, John 
KE. Martin, J. M. M. Gray, A. HE. Kirk, J. W. Langdale, F. M. 
Larkin, John H. Race, Wallace MacMullen, W. B. Farmer, H. H. 
Meyer, HW. L. Mills, J. E. Beal, L. C. Murdock, A. EH. Craig,* E. W. 
Kelley, F. M. North, F. P. Parkin, A. P. Shaw, C. B. Spencer, 
G. H. Spencer, A. B. Storms, C. S. Stanley, J. W. R. Sumwalt, 
John Thompson, EB. S. Tipple, H. F. Tittle, E. D. Kohlstedt, G. C. 
Douglass, G. B. Oxnam, C. G. Wallenius, ©. C. Wareing, E. M. 
Moore, R. G.. Morris,.H. W. B. Wilson, T..C. Knoles, W.  W. 
Youngson, R. N. Merrill, O, E.. Jones, S. W. Corcoran, E. P. 
Dennett, W. H. Finch, R. W. Sockman, Arba Martin, D. F. Die- 
fendorf, P. L. Frick, R. B. Urmy, Grant Robbins. . Laymen, J. B. 
Bradshaw, G. W. Dixon, T. F. Holgate, J. R. Joy, O. G. Mark- 
ham, W..E. Massey, John R. Mott, Frank Nay, W. T. Rich, 
G. M. Spurlock, F. S. Wallace, H. A. Wheeler, 8. J. McDonald, 
Mrs. Margaret L. Coates. 


COMMISSION ON MINISTERS’ RESERVE PENSION PLAN 


Bishops F. D. Leete, H. L. Smith, W. BE. Brown. Other Ministers, 
G. H. Haigh, A. M. Wells, M. C.. Wright, J. J. Bushnell, J. W. 
Colona. .Laymen, A. O. Rorabaugh, H. A. Moses, W: A. Walls, 
G. L. Peek, C. EH. Burling. 


BISHOPS’ COMMITTEE ON EVANGELISM 


Bishop T. S. Henderson, Chairman; Bishops C. L. Mead, L. J. Birney, 
C. E. Locke, A. W. Leonard, J. C. Baker, C. W. Burns. 


COMMISSION ON REVISION OF RITUAL 


J. W. Langdale, F. W. Adams, George Hlliott, A. HE. Piper, L. B. 
Longacre. 


COMMISSION ON REVISION OF HYMNAL AND PSALTER ' 


Bishops W. F. Anderson, E. H. Hughes, F..D. Leete, H. Lester Smith, 
Titus Lowe. Ministers, H. H.. Crane, Oscar T.. Olson, HE. E. 
Harper, J. M. M. Gray, John W. Langdale. Laymen, J. M. 
Houghton, Albert Riemenschneider, R. G. McCutcheon, H. W. 
Lyman, K. P. Harrington. 


; COMMISSION ON JUDICIAL PROCEDURE 
H. L. Jacobs, E. L. Kidney, W. H. G. Gould, F. R. Bayley. G. W. 
Henson. : 
COMMISSION ON ORGANIZED WORK OF WOMEN 


Bishop C. E. Locke, A. Z. Mann, J. A. Diekmann, Mrs. M. L. Wood- 
ruff, Miss Muriel. Day, N. I., Davis, Miss E. Jean Oram, E. D. 
Kohlstedt, J. T. Bradley, M. N. Hnglish, T. F. Holgate. 


COMMISSION’ ON’ SESQUI-CENTENNIAL OF ORGANIZATION OF 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
Ministers, Alfred H. Backus, HE. 8S. Tipple, E. L. Watson, C. W. Flint, 
A. E. Piper, John L. Hillman, John H. Race, W. W. Sweet, L. H. 
Bugbee, E. P. Dennett. Laymen, C. F. Eggleston, H. N. Wriston, 
M. 8S. Davage, T. O. Cunningham, W. A. Hlliott. 


COMMISSION ON ADEQUATE SUPPORT AND EQUITABLE APPORTIONMENT 


Ministers, L. C.. Wright, F. P. Taggart, A. W. Hewitt, F. G. Bean. 
Laymen, F’. H. Ryder, W. A. Clark, T. R. Fort, Jr. 
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COMMISSION ON MEMORIAL CELEBRATION OF MELVILLE B. COX 


Bishops, R. HE. Jones, E. S. Johnson, M. W. Clair. Ministers, T. S. 
Donohugh, W. I. Haven,* J. A. Simpson, Roger S..Guptill, Ernest 
Lyon.” Laymen, Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor, J. R. Joy. , ; 


COMMISSION ON FINANCIAL ASPECT OF REPORTS NUMBERS 27, 28, 29 oF 
COMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY 


Bishops, E. G. Richardson, F. J.. McConnell, E. L. Waldorf. Other 
Ministers, J. H. Race, M. W. Ehnes, H. Ll. Jacobs. Laymen, C. O. 
Holmes, HE. H. Cherrington, J. B. M. Stephens. 


COMMISSION ON FEDERATION IN KOREA 


Bishop Herbert Welch, J. R. Edwards, Miss Florence Hooper, W. EH. 
Shaw, HE. T. Welch. Two additional members may be chosen by 
the Oommission. 


COMMISSION ON FEDERATION IN MEXICO 


Bishop G. A. Miller, Bishop F. J. McConnell, R. EH. Diffendorfer, F. 8. 
“~ Wallace, Miss Juliet Knox. 


COMMISSION ON NEAR EAST RELIEF 


Bishop F..J. McConnell, W. W. T. Duncan, George Mecklenburg, Anas 
Loeppert, I. E. Miller, R. M. Shipman, HE. A. Durham, G. A. 
“Warmer, KF. M. North, Robert’ Bagnell. 


PUBLISHING COMMITTEE FOR PITTSBURGH OHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


Erie Conference: Ministerial, W. P. Murray; Laymen, A. L. Bell, 
W. A. Womer. , . 

West Virginia Conference: Ministerial, Harry C. Howard; Laymen, 
Charles L. Scholl, Charles W. Evans. : 

North-East Ohio Conference: Ministerial, Battelle McCarty, Foster OF 
Anderson; Layman, Ross P. Buchanan. 

Pittsburgh Conference: Ministerial, Grafton T. Reynolds, L. D. Spaugy ; 
Layman, P. W. Morgan. 
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RULES OF ORDER OF THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE 


ORGANIZATION 

Rutz 1. When a General Conference shall have been convened 
in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution, after the 
Devotional services, the call of the roll shall be made by the 
Secretary of the preceding General Conference in the following 
manner: 

(a) The names of the Bishops who have died during the 
quadrennium, and the name of every Delegate-elect who may 
have died since election. 

(b) The names of the Bishops, followed by the names of the 
Missionary Bishops. 

(c) The roll of Delegates by Conferences. Whenever a Con- 
ference is called, the Chairman of the Delegation shall report 
the name of any Delegate who is absent. If no absentee is an- 
nounced, the Secretary shall record all the Delegates of that 
Conference as present. And, if a quorum is present, the Con- 
ference shall proceed to organization by the election of a Secre- 
tary; by ballot, if there be more than one nomination, other- 
wise by acclamation; and by the election of such Assistant Sec- 
retaries, upon nomination of the Secretary, as it may deem neces- 
sary. 

TIME OF MEETING, RECESS, AND ADJOURNMENT 


Rute 2. After the opening session, the General Conference 
shall meet at 8:30 a. M., and adjourn at 12:30 p.m. The first 
half hour of the morning session shall be devoted to religious 
exercises, conducted by the Presiding Officer or by some other 
person designated for such service. The General Conference, 
however, may alter the time of meeting and may adjourn and 
fix the time to which it shall adjourn. A recess of ten minutes 
shall be taken at 10:30 o’clock unless otherwise ordered. 


THE PRESIDENT 


Rute 3. The President shall take the Chair precisely at the - 
hour to which the General Conference stood adjourned, and cause 
the session to be opened by the reading of the Scriptures, singing, 
and prayer. On the appearance of a quorum he shall see that the 
business of the Conference proceeds regularly, according to the 
Rules of Order and such other regulations as may be adopted 
by the General Conference. 

Rue 4. The President shall decide all questions of order, sub- 
ject to an appeal to the General Conference. In case of such 
appeal the question shall be taken without debate, except that the 
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appellant shall state the grounds of his appeal, and. the Presi- 
dent shall state the grounds of his decision. 

Rue 5. The President shall appoint all Committees, unless 
otherwise ordered by the Conference. 

RULE 6. On assigning the floor to a Delegate and before he 
speaks, the President shall ascertain and distinctly announce his 
name and the Annual Conference which he represents. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Rute 7. The regular order of business shall be: 

I. DEvoTionaL SERVICES. 

II. APPROVAL OF THE JOURNAL, 

- On the first day of the session a Committee of Five, nominated 
by the Bishops, shall be elected. This Committee shall examine 
carefully the daily Journal of the Secretary, comparing it. with © 
the stenographic record, and shall report to the General Con- 
ference in either of these forms, strictly followed: 

(1) “We have examined the Journal and it is correct”; or 

(2) “We have examined the Journal and it is correct except 
in the following particular or particulars.” 

If the report of the Committee be in form (1) the question 
shall be submitted, Shall the Journal be approved? If the report 
of the Committee be in form (2), The question shall be sub- 
mitted : 

a. Shall the report of the Committee be adopted? 

b. Shall the Journal as corrected in accordance with the re- 
port of the Committee be approved? 

Any error subsequently discovered shall be reported by the 
Committee to the General Conference for its action. 


III. Reporr oF THE COMMITTEE ON PRIVILEGES. 

On the first day of the session there shall be elected, on nomi- 
nation of the Bishops, a Committee of Nine on Questions of 
Privilege. To this Committee any Delegate shall submit what 
he considers a question of privilege relative to the business of the 
General Conference. The Committee shall determine whether 
the matter so submitted is or is not a question of privilege. All 
matters approved by the Committee as matters of privilege shall 
be reported to the Presiding Officer and acted upon each day 
immediately after the approval of the Journal. The appoint- 
ment of this Committee, however, shall not be construed as 
abridging in any measure the right of any Delegate to bring 
forward at any time such matters of urgency as involve the 
rights or welfare of the individual Delegate or of the House. 
(See Rule 11.) 

The following Calls shall be made in the order herein 
given, and shall be severally completed before the intro- 
) 
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duction of other business, except by a suspension of the 
Rules. They shall be repeated, in the same order, untl 
dispensed with by a formal vote. 


IV. CALL OF THE CONFERENCES. 

Annual, Central and Central Mission—in alphabetical order 
for the presentation of written resolutions for «mediate 
passage. 

(1) When a resolution has been presented and read under 
the Call of Conferences, and before the Delegate who introduces 
the resolution shall speak, the question of consideration shall be 
raised by the Chair asking: “Is there objection to considera- 
tion?” If objection be raised, the question of consideration shall 
then be put without debate, and if there is a two-thirds vote 
against consideration the resolution shall not be entertained; 
but if consideration be not denied, the Delegate introducing the 
resolution may then speak to it. 

(2) If, after the Delegate introducing the resolution has 
spoken, a motion of reference be immediately made, it shall be 
decided without debate. This motion to refer may be amended 
- and such amendments shall be decided without debate and in the 
reverse order of their presentation. If no motion to refer be 
made or if a motion to refer has been negatived, the proposition 
shall be regarded as in possession of the House and its discus- 
sion shall be subject to the rules governing debate. 

3) A motion to defer consideration and print in The Daily 
Christian Advocate shall be decided without debate. If sus- 
tained by one hundred and fifty Delegates it shall prevail; in 
which case the resolution shall be given precedence at the next 
session of the General Conference immediately after recess; 
provided, however, that a resolution which has been refused 
consideration shall not be printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate or the General Conference Journal. 

V. CALENDAR. 

Following every completed Call of the Conferences, the re- 
ports of the several Standing and Special Committees and Com- 
missions shall be called in the order in which they are filed with 
the Secretary of the General Conference, except as otherwise 
determined by the General Conference. 

VI. MiscELLANEous BusInuss. 

Following the completion of the Call under V, there shall 
be the Call of Miscellaneous Business which shall be conducted 
under the special rules as provided for the Call of the Con- 
ferences in IV. 


DUTIES AND PRIVILEGES OF DELEGATES 
Rute 8. No Delegate shall absent himself from the sessions 
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os General Conference without leave, unless he be unable to 
attend. 

Ruiz 9. When a Delegate is about to speak in debate, or to 
deliver any matter to the General Conference, he shall rise and 
respectfully address the President, but shall not proceed until 
recognized by him. The Delegate must address the Chair from 
his place, but he shall speak to the General Conference from 
the speaker’s platform. 

Rute 10. No Delegate shall be interrupted when speaking 
except. by the President to call him to order when he departs from 
the question, or uses personalities or other disrespectful lan- 
guage; but any Delegate may call the attention of the President 
to the subject when he deems a speaker out of order, and any 
Delegate may explain when he thinks himself misrepresented. 

Rue 11. When a Delegate desires to speak to a question of 
privilege he shall state briefly the question to the President; 
but it shall not be in order for him to speak to the House until 
the President shall have decided that it is a privileged question. 
Questions of privilege are strictly limited to matters relating to 
the rights and welfare of the individual Delegate or of the whole 
body; and must be of such wmmediate urgency as to justify the 
interruption of the regular order. (See Rule 7, III.) 

Rute 12. No Delegate shall speak more than once on the 
same question until every Delegate who chooses to speak shall 
have spoken ; nor shall any Delegate speak more than twice on the 
same question, nor more than ten minutes at one time, except 
by consent of the General Conference. 


MOTIONS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Rue 13. Resolutions shall be written and presented in duph- 
cate by the mover. A motion shall be reduced to writing if the 
President, Secretary, or a Delegate request it. If the General 
Conference shall order a resolution referred to a Committee, the 
mover shall furnish to the Secretary a third copy thereof for the 
use of the Committee. 

Rue 14. Reading. ‘All written motions, reports, and com- 
munications to the General Conference shall be passed to the 
Secretary, to be read by him to the General Conference. 

RuLE 15. When a motion is made and seconded, or a resolu- 


~ tion introduced and seconded, or a report presented and read 


by the Secretary, or stated by the President, it shall be deemed 
in possession of the Conference. 

Rute 16. The following motions shall be taken without 
debate: 
~-(1) To adjourn. 

(2) To suspend the rules. 

(3) To lay on the table. 
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(4) To take from the table. 
(5) To raise the question of consideration. 
(6). To call for the previous question. 
(7) To reconsider a non-debatable motion. 
(8) To refer, only under Rules 7, 1V, (2), and 19. 
(9) To defer and print, only under Rule 7, IV, (3). 


Rutz 1%. No new motion or resolution shall be entertained 
until the one under consideration has been disposed of, which 
may be done by adoption or rejection; but one or more of the 
following motions may be made, and they shall have precedence 
in the order in which they are given, namely ; 

(1) To fix the time to which the General Conference shall 

adjourn (may be amended, substituted, or laid on the 

table). 

) To adjourn. 

) To take a recess. 

) To lay on the table. 

) To order the previous question (cannot be laid on the 
table). 

) To postpone to a given time. 

) To refer. 

). To substitute. 

(9) To amend. 

(10) To postpone indefinitely. 

Nore.—The motions ‘To Lay on the Table” or “To Postpone Indef- 
initely’ shall not apply to certain reports from the Committee on 
Judiciary. See Rule 44, §2 (2). 

Rue 18. Only one amendment to an amendment shall be in 
order, but it shall be in order to move a substitute for the main 
question, and one amendment to the substitute, and if the 
substitute is accepted, it shall replace the original proposition. 

Rue 19. It shall be in order to move the previous question— 
that is, that the question be taken without further debate—on 
any measure pending, except in cases in which moral character 
is involved. If the call for the previous question be sustained 
by a vote of two-thirds of the Delegates present and voting, the 
main question shall be put; nevertheless, under this rule, after 
the previous. question has been ordered, it shall be in order to 
divide, or to move to refer or to recommit or to lay on the table. 
It shall not be in order for a Delegate to move the previous 
question or to move to lay on the table or to offer any other 
motion that closes debate at the end of a speech in which he has 
discussed the pending question. 

RULE 20. When a vote is about to be taken any Delegate shall 
have the right to call for the division of a question if it be 
divisible into distinct propositions. 
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RvuLE 21. The motion to adjourn shall be taken without de- 
bate, and shall always be in order, except 

(1) When a Delegate has the floor. 

(2) When a question is actually put, or a vote is being taken, 
or until finally decided. 

(3) When a question is pending on sustaining the demand for 
the previous question. 

(4) When the previous questsion has been called and sus- 
tained, and action under it is pending. 

(5) When a motion to adjourn has been negatived, and no 
business or debate has intervened. 

(6) When a motion to fix the time to which the General 
Conference shall adjourn is pending. 

RuLE 22. Reconsideration. When any motion or resolu- 
tion shall have been acted upon by the General Conference, 
it shall be in order for any Delegate who voted. with 
the prevailing side to move a reconsideration; provided, that a 
motion to reconsider a non-debatable motion shall be decided 
without debate. 

RULE 23. Changes of Discipline. All resolutions pro- 
posing changes in the Discipline shall state the wording of 
the paragraph, the line to be altered, and the wording to be sub- 
stituted ; and no such proposed change shall be considered until 
it has been in the possession of the General Conference for one 
day and shall have been printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate; but while it is under consideration amendments which are 
germane shall be in order. 

Rute 24. When any Delegate shall move the reference of any 
portion of the Journal of an Annual, Central, or Central Mission 
Conference to any Committee he must at the same time furnish 
a copy of the portion he wishes to have referred, prepared as 
provided by Rule 36 in the case of memorials. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 


RuLE 25. Reports signed by the Chairman and Secretary, 
and minority reports signed by at least 10 members of the 
Committee or Commission, shall be considered to be in the pos- 
session of the General Conference when they shall have been 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate. In a minority report 
from the Committee on Judiciary one signature shall be suf- 
ficient. Minority reports shall bear the same serial numbers, 
with proper alphabetical notations, as the Committee reports for 
which they are offered as substitutes. If there be two or more 
such reports they shall be considered in their alphabetical order. 
All such reports shall be presented to the Conference upon paper 
bering at the top the number of the report, the name of the 
Committee, the total membership of the Committee, the num- 
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ber present: at the time the report was adopted, the number vot- 
ing for the report, and the number voting against the report. 
Reports of General Conference Commissions and Special Com- 
mittees shall be printed in The Daily Christian Advocate before 
being presented to the Conference and shall be read to the 
General Conference only by its order. _ 

RuLE 26. When the Chairman of a Committee is not im har- 
mony with a report ordered by the Committee, it shall be his 
duty to state the fact to the Committee, and. the Committee 
shall elect one of its members to represent it in the presentation 
and discussion of the report in the General Conference; but, if 
in such case the Committee fail to select such a representative, 
the Chairman shall designate a member to represent the action 
of the Committee, and said representative shall have all the 
rights and privileges of the Chairman in relation to such 
report. ; 

RvuLE 2”. The Delegate selected by the signers of a minority 
report for presenting thew report shall have all the privileges in 
reference to the minority report that are given in Rule 28 to 
the Chairman presenting a Committee report; except that the 
Chairman presenting the Committee report shall have the right 
of closing the debate on the question of substituting the minority 
report for the Committee report. 

Ru Le 28. In the consideration of reports of Committees and 
Commissions, the Delegate claiming the floor shall announce 
from his assigned place upon which side he proposes to speak. 
If that side of the question has been presented by the speaker 
immediately preceding, and if the floor be immediately claimed 
by one upon the other side, the latter claim shall be recognized. 
In any case if a speaker takes the platform without challenge 
he shall be entitled to all the rights of debate; provided, however, 
that no report shall be finally decided or debate upon a question 
be closed without an opportunity for the presentation of that 
side of the question which-has not been previously presented by 
at least. two speakers. 

Provided, however, that.a Committee making a report through 
its Chairman, or one of its members, selected by the Committee 
or by its: Chairman, shall be entitled to ten minutes to close 
the debate, either to oppose the motion to lay the report on the 
table, or, this permission not having been used, to close the 
debate on the motion to adopt. The Committee shall not be 
deprived of its right to close the debate even after the previous 
question has been ordered, and, when a report consisting of 
two or more propositions has a seriatim consideration, the Chair- 
man or representative of the Committee shall be entitled to the 
same rights and privileges on each proposition, thus decided 
separately, as he would have had if the report had been consid- 
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ered as a unit. A similar privilege is granted to the Delegate in 
charge of a minority report. See Rules 26 and 27. 


VOTING 


Rute 29. Every Delegate who is within the bar at the time 
a question is put shall vote, unless, for special reasons, excused 
by the General Conference. A Delegate who is not within the 
bar at the time a question is put by the President shall not be 
allowed to vote except by consent of the General Conference, 
when such Delegate has been necessarily absent. 

Rue 30. Voting shall be by the uplifted hand, but, on a 

division of the House, a count vote shall be taken, the Delegates 
rising in their places and standing until they shall have been 
counted. Votes may also be taken by ballot and by ayEs and 
NOES. 
_ Rue 31. Ayes and Noes. It shall be in order for any Dele- 
gate to call for the AYES and NOES on any question before the 
General Conference, and if the call be sustained by one hundred 
Delegates, the vote thereon shall be so taken. If the call be not 
sustained, Delegates voting in the minority may have their votes 
recorded. The ayEs and NoES may be taken in the following 
manner: Hach Delegate shall write his name and vote on the 
official ballot, to be inspected and the totals reported by the 
several Chairmen of the Conference Delegations, and passed to 
the Secretary of the General Conference for record. The Sec- 
retary of the General Conference shall prepare uniform blanks 
for the taking of such ballot, and shall publish the detailed vote 
by Conferences in the General Conference Journal and The 
Daily Christian Advocate. 

Rute 32. Order of voting. In voting when there is a substi- 
tute, and amendments have been proposed to the original resolu- 
tion, the General Conference shall pursue the following order, 
namely: The main question shall first be perfected. by voting 
on the amendments proposed thereto, and then the General 
Conference shall vote upon the substitute, to which one amend- 
ment may be made, and finally upon the question of adoption. 

Rue 33. A call for a vote by orders shall be made and sec- 
onded by Delegates of the same order, and shall require the vote 
of one-third of the Delegates of that order present and voting. 

Rute 34. When voting by orders the separation shall be mere- 
ly in regard to the taking, announcing, deciding, and recording 
the vote of each order on the question on which the separate 
vote is demanded... Any incidental question bearing upon such 
vote shall be decided by the General Conference acting as one 
body. In taking a vote by orders it shall be by a count vote, 
first of the order calling for the separate vote and then of the 


other order. 
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MEMORIALS, RESOLUTIONS, AND PAPERS FOR 
UNANNOUNCED REFERENCE 


Rute 35. Memorials. Three copies of memorials, resolutions, 
and miscellaneous papers for reference to a Committee, and not 
for immediate passage, shall be placed in the hands of the Secre- 

tary without announcement. 

Rue 36. Delegates presenting such memorials, petitions, 
and other papers for reference shall prepare the papers by writ- 
ing plainly on the back of them, after folding, the following 
items in the order herein given, namely: 

(1) Name of Delegate presenting paper. 

(2) Conference to which the Delegate belongs. 

(3) Conference, Lay Member, Delegate, or Church from 

which the paper comes. 

(4) Subject to which it relates. 

(5) First name on the petition. 

(6) Number of other petitioners. 

(7) Committee to which it is to be referred. 

Rute 37. Memorials, resolutions and other papers thus pre- 
sented shall be delivered directly to the Secretary of the General 
Conference, in triplicate, and shall be sent by him to the 
Committee on Reference (see Rule 44) and announced in the 
Journal of the day; provided, that in case of memorials and 
documents of unusual length, which are not intended for pub- 
lication, one complete original copy shall be required, and two 
copies of the indorsement thereon as required by this paragraph. 

Rute 38. Memorials, petitions, etc., for reference to Com- 
mittees may be mailed to the Secretary of the General Confer- 
ence at any time within four months previous to the session of 
the General Conference, for early classification and reference 
to the several Standing Committees. 

Ruue 39. There shall be fourteen Standing Committees as 


ollows: 
follow COMMITTEES 


I. Episcopacy. 
II. Judiciary. 
III. Itinerancy. 
IV. Boundaries. 
V. Revision. 
VI. Temporal Economy. 
VII. State of the Church. 
VIII. Book Concern. 
IX. Foreign Missions. 
X. Home Missions and Church Extension. 
XI. Education. 
XII. Pensions and Relief. 
XIII. Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 
XIV. Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 
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Rute 40. The Committee on Judiciary shall consist of twenty- 
five Delegates, to be elected by the General Conference’ upon 
nomination of a special Committee consisting of the Secretary 
of the General Conference and the elected Chairmen of the 
Standing Committees. This Committee shall meet at. such 
times as it shall determine or as may be ordered by the General 
Conference. 

Rute 41. The Committee on Revision shall consist of nine 
Delegates to be nominated by the Bishops and elected by the 
General Conference. It shall meet at such times as it shall 
determine or as may be ordered by the General Conference. 

Rue 42. The other Standing Committees shall be divided 
into two Groups, designated as Group A, meeting at 3 P. M. on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; Group B, meeting at 3 P. M. 
on Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday; as follows: 


Group A.—Monday, Wednesday, Friday. 
Kpiscopacy. 
Itinerancy. 
Boundaries. 
- Temporal Economy. 
State of the Church. 
Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess. Work. 


Group B.—Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday. 
Book Concern. 
Foreign Missions. 
Home Missions and Church Extension. 
Hducation. 
Pensions and Relief. 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 


Rue 43. Assignment to Standing Committees. As soon as 
practicable after the election of Delegates, the Secretary of each 
Annual Conference shall call together the Ministerial and Lay 
Delegates for organization. They shall elect one of their num- 
ber Chairman, and shall assign one Ministerial and one Lay 
Delegate to membership in each Standing Committee, except 
the Committees on Judiciary and on Revision. The Chairman 
of the Delegation shall immediately forward to the Secretary 
of the General Conference the names and addresses of the 
Delegates from his Conference, arranged alphabetically, indi- 
cating the order to which each belongs, and the Standing Com- 
mittees in Group A or Group B to which each is assigned; 
and from these returns the Secretary of the General Conference 
shall construct as far as possible ‘the roll of Standing Commit- 
tees in advance of the opening of the General Conference. 

Rute 44, § 1. There shall be a Committee of Reference, 
composed of the Secretary of the General Conference and two 
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Ministerial and.two Lay Delegates, who shall be appointed by 
the Secretary of the General Conference, of which Committee 
the Secretary of the General Conference shall be Secretary. 

(1) The Committee of Reference, as soon as appointed, shall 
meet and organize by electing a Chairman from its number. The 
Secretary of the General Conference may also appoint an Assist- 
ant Secretary to co-operate with him in keeping the records of 
this: Committee, which records shall be made a part of the 
Journal of the General Conference. To this Committee shall be 
referred all petitions, memorials, appeals, and other documents, 
not otherwise provided for, presented to and requiring action of 
the General Conference. 

(2) The Committee of Reference as expeditiously as possible 
shall refer and distribute all petitions, memorials, appeals, 
and other documents properly referable to the Committees 
provided by the Rules of Order and to such other Com- 
mittees as are or may be provided by the Rules of Order 
or especially created by the Conference. Reference of all 
petitions, memorials, appeals, and other documents to the said 
several Committees shall be made as indicated generally by the 
title of the Committees, and hereafter particularly specified. 

(3) The Committee of Reference shall number consecutively 
its references to the several Committees and shall publish the 
number, title, and Committee reference of all» documents re- 
ferred during the preceding day in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate. 

(4) The Committee of Reference shall have power to with- 
draw a reference, either upon request or upon its own motion, 
and to refer the same to another Committee; the said Committee 
shall also have power to withhold from reference and publication 
any. document which it shall deem personal, or which is not 
properly referable to any existing Committee, or it may recom- 
mend to the General Conference the appointment of a special 
Committee to consider such document. The General Conference 
may, on motion, require any document withheld from reference 
to be. properly referred. 

§ 2. The following special references shall be made: 

(1) Lo the Committee on Episcopacy, all memorials, petitions, 
and other documents relating to the General and Missionary 
Superintendency. 

(2) To the Committee on Judiciary, all appeals coming to 
the: General Conference under the provisions of the Discipline, 
rulings of the Bishops and all other questions specifically re- 
ferred to it by the General Conference. It shall not be in order 
to “Lay on the Table” or to “Postpone Indefinitely” reports from 
the Committee on Judiciary, except on questions specifically 
referred to it by the General Conference, 
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(3) To the Committee on Itinerancy, all memorials, petitions; 
and, other documents relating to the Pastorate, the District 
Superintendency,, Annual Conference Membership,, Conference 
Claimants and the Local. Ministry (except. the matter of .Pen- 
sions and Relief), and also Annual Conference Journals. [ 

(4) Lo the Committee on Boundaries, all. memorials, peti- 
tions, and other documents relating.to the Boundaries of the 
Conferences. . 

(5) To the Committee on Revision shall be sent, for the cor- 
rection, of verbal errors and infelicities\only, all Committee ‘re- 
ports except the reports of the Committees.on Judiciary and 
Boundaries, as they finally pass the General: Conference and 
before their final printing in The Daily: Christian Advocate. 
To the Committee on Revision the General Conference also may 
refer any resolution or report for more careful and exact state- 
ment. 

(6) To the Committee on Temporal Economy, all memorials, 
petitions, and other documents relating to the organization, busi- 
ness and administration of the Quarterly, District, Annual, and 
General Conferences, and also matters relating to Lay Confer- 
ences, Ratio of Representation, and ‘matters relating to 
Church membership, property, finance, and other temporal mat- 
ters, including statistical reports. 

(7) To the Committee on State of the Church, all memorials, 
petitions, and other documents relating to social service, labor, 
Sabbath observance, divorce, amusements, and the social and 
spiritual welfare of the Church not clearly belonging to, other 
Committees. . 

(8) To the Committee on Book Concern, all memorials, peti- 
tions, and other documents relating to the Book Concern, the 
Book Committee, publications, and publishing interests. ) 

(9) To the Committee on Foreign Missions, all memorials, 
petitions, and other documents relating to the Board of Foreign 
Missions, Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and all. other 
matters relating to Missionary Work outside the United States. 

(10). To the Committee on. Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension, all. memorials, petitions, and other documents relating 
to the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, City Evangelization, the Rural 
Church, and all other matters relating to Home Missionary 
work, 

(11) To the Committee on Education, all memorials, peti- 
tions, and other documents relating to the Board of Education, 
our higher Institutions of Learning, Courses of Study, and all 
other qtiestions affecting the educational interests of the Church ; 
relating to Education for Negroes and all other matters affecting 
the educational interests of the colored people; relating to 
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Church Schools, Methodist Brotherhood; Church School litera- 
ture, and all other matters affecting our Church School work; 
relating to our Young People’s work, the literature of the Ep- 
worth League, and other matters affecting the interests of the 
League. 

(12) To the Committee on Pensions and Relief, all memorials, 
petitions, and other documents relating to the subject of Pen- 
sions and Relief for our Preachers, Missionaries, Deaconesses 
and other Church workers. 

(13) To the Committee on Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess 
Work, all memorials, petitions, and other documents relating 
to Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 

(14) To the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals, all memorials, petitions, and other documents 
relating to Temperance, Prohibition, Habit-Forming Drugs, the 
Social Evil, and other questions on the attitude of the Church 
toward Public Morals. 

Rue 45. A business quorum of a Standing Committee shall 
be thirty-five, except that for the Committees on Judiciary and 
on Revision a majority of all the members of the Committe 
shall constitute 4 quorum, 

Rue 46. The General Conference shall elect the following 
Special Committees to consist of one Delegate from each Episco- 
pal Area, to be nominated by the Bishops at the morning ses- 
sion of the third day: American Bible Society, Federation ; 

Also Special Committees on Credentials, Complimentary 
Resolutions, and Fraternal Delegates, to be nominated by the 
Bishops at the opening session. 

(1) The Committee on Credentials shall consist of eleven 
Delegates. It shall report upon the membership of the Confer- 
ence, the absence of delegates, and the seating of reserve dele- 
gates, together with all other questions directly related to the 
attendance or excuse of Delegates. The report of this Commit- 
tee shall be the basis of- settlement with the Delegates in the 
matter of per diem allowance. 

(2) The Committee on Fraternal Delegates shall consist of 
eleven Delegates. This Committee shall see to the entertain- 
ment of Fraternal Delegates, their presentation and introduc- 
tion. To this Committee shall be referred formal communica- 
tions of greeting coming from other Churches or religious 
bodies. Replies to such communications shall be prepared by 
this Committee, and if adopted by the General Conference, said 
replies shall be forwarded in the form approved. 

Rutz 47. Committees shall not originate business, but shall 
give consideration to all subjects specifically referred to them 
by the General Conference, and to all memorials and petitions 
received not later than the eighth business day of the General 
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Conference, and report on all subjects coming before them, but 
not necessarily on all memorials. 

Rute 48. No Committee shall consider a matter which the 
General Conference has refused to refer. 

Rute 49. When a matter has been received by the General 
Conference, and referred to a Committee, and a report thereon 
has been made, it shall not be in order for another Committee 
to consider the same subject, or for the General Conference to 
entertain a report from another Committee on the same subject ; 
but should a Committee ascertain that a subject which has 
been referred to it has been referred also to another Committee, 
it shall report the fact to the Committee on Reference, which 
shall assign the paper to the proper Committee unless it be in 
doubt, in which case it shall report the matter to the General 
Conference for its decision. 

Rue 50. Whenever in any Committee any change in the 
Discipline is adopted which will affect the work of any of the 
Boards of the Church, whose work is under consideration by one 
of the Standing Committees, there shall be a Committee of 
Conference, composed of three members from each Standing Com- 
mittee involved, appointed by the Chairman of each Commit- 
tee; which Committee of Conference shall consider said pro- 
posed legislation and report back to their respective Committees 
before any report on the proposed legislation is made to the 
General Conference. 

Rute 51. There shall not be reported as coming from a Com- 
mittee any matter which has not been considered and acted 
upon by the Committee duly assembled. 

Rute 52. Committee reports which propose changes in the 
Discipline shall recite not only the paragraph and the line to be 
amended, but also the paragraph as amended. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Rute 53. The roll call at the close of the General Conference 
shall follow the order as provided in Ruz 1, (b) and (c). 

Rute 54. Demonstrations of approval or disapproval during 
the progress of debate shall be deemed a breach of order. 

Ruz 55. No persons, except Delegates, ushers, and pages, 
shall stand in the open spaces in the room. 

Rute 56. The ushers shall keep the aisles clear for their 
proper use, and none but Delegates shall be admitted within the 
inclosure reserved for the Delegates. 

Rute 5%. In all matters not specified herein the proceedings 
of the General Conference shall be governed by Common Parlia- 
mentary Law. ; 

Rue 58. These rules may be suspended at any time by a vote 
of two thirds of the Delegates present and voting. 


THE EPISCOPAL ADDRESS TO THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1928 


Tue ADDRESS OF THE GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS TO THE GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE OF THE MeruHopist HpiscopaL CHURCH 
IN SEssion aT Kansas Ciry, Missouri, 1928 


To the members of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and to the Communion they represent, 
your brethren in the Episcopal office offer their Christian 
greeting: “Grace to you and peace from God our Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Since we separated at Springfield some of our group have 
passed from us: 

Bishop Quayle, apostle of optimism and iad elle as never 
~ before is in God’s glorious out-of-doors. 

Bishop Stuntz, with his rare missionary genius, has Hekicbed 
the land where they rest from their labors and yet serve Him, 

Bishop Bickley, with his reverence for God and duty, has 
found the joy of the city that heth four square. 

Bishop Neely, after a long life of abundant labor, has entered 
the Church Triumphant, leaving to us an example of untiring 
devotion. 

And from our ministry in other offices, and from our laity, 
have gone stalwart servants of the King, whom, at some appro- 
priate hour of the session, we shall remember, not more lovingly 
than now but more formally. 


Reports 


From the written reports already in your hands, you will 
be advised of the principal happenings in the respective Hpis- 
copal Areas. In Copenhagen a situation has arisen which will 
be later formally presented to you for such consideration and 
action as you shall adjudge proper. 

The Benevolent Boards of the Church, devoted and diligent, 
will desire severally the privilege and opportunity of presenting 
the record of the quadrennium in their own way and save as 
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their work is related to questions of general policy, we shall not 
in any way anticipate their reports. 

The orders of the General Conference of 1924 have been car- 
ried out in the matter of organizing Conferences and Missions, 
and in the case of changes .authorized, the action thus taken 
will be formally reported. 

Pursuant to your instruction, there has been the usual ex- 
change of courtesies with other denominations by regularly 
appointed representatives. We have all traveled through the 
connection except as physical disability or other causes have 
limited the scope of our endeavor, and in recognition of your 
expressed judgment as to Conference presidency, even though 
you left the interpretation of the suggestion to the Board itself, 
the Bishops resident in the United States have held. their own 
Conferences not more frequently than twice in the four years. 
As to our future administration in respect of this, you will 
doubtless advise: us. 

At the spring meeting of 1926, held in Washington, D. C., 
by special understanding all the Bishops were present except 
Bishops Nuelsen, Mitchell and Bast. The whole time of the 
Conference was given to reports from overseas. The addresses: 
there delivered were published and widely distributed. Within 
the recollection of the present Bishops, there has been no meet- 
ing richer in information and inspiration. 

We are regretful that we cannot report the unification of the 
Methodist Episcopal. Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, as an accomplished fact. As you know, we gave 
to the plan. of unification a large vote, but our sister Church, 
while giving to it a substantial majority, did. not give the re- 
quired constitutional majority. What was recorded was, how- 
ever, a noticeable advance toward the goal. 


Statistics 


The progress of our Church during the four years now clos- 
ing will be measurably stated in a brief summary. In the item 
of membership, there were reported for 1923, 4,643,453 ; for 
1927, 4,781,337, a gain of 137,884. For the Sunday School, the 
figures ati the beginning of the quadrennium were 4,857,429, 
and at its close 4,633,828; in the Annual Conferences and Mis- 
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sions there were 2,038 probationers, 19,233 full members, and 
there were in 1923, 15,195 local preachers. Now there are 
1,672 probationers, 19,567 full members, 15,332 local preachers. 
For all the Benevolences we contributed in the last year of 
the preceding quadrennium $22,471,525, and we report as the 
totals for 1927, $18,965,782. 


Introduction 


The representatives of the Church here present cannot. be 
satisfied to give to the facts and figures submitted to them 
hurried attention or easy-going consideration. Mr. Wesley’s 
motto, “The world is my parish,” is in no danger of being for- 
gotten ; it is illustrated in the personnel of our body. Here all 
the continents except Australasia are represented, but more than 
that, almost all classes, groups and races are represented, not only 
in the General Conference itself, but also in its standing com- 
mittees. It must be, therefore, that the world will be con- 
stantly in our thinking and we shall be visualizing the interest 
and claim of the whole parish in what we say and do. 

In his history of England, Trevelyan quotes the saying, “It 
was not England that made her parliament, but her parliament 
that made England.” Let us apply that latter word to this 
Ecclesiastical Council, for it is also and in particular true that 
this General Conference, in a degree hardly to be estimated, 
will tend to make the Methodism of tomorrow a feeble or stal- 
wart entity. What model shall we set before ourselves? 

It has been frequently noted that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the government of The United States of America 
have some features in common. Ours is not an association of 
independent units, but’a federation by the provisions of which 
certain specified rights are reserved by the constituent bodies, 
but other rights are granted to the governing Conference to 
which is committed the formulation of provisions and general 
programs for the entire communion. The General Conference 
session affords opportunity for practically unrestricted action, 
except in the case of constitutional questions for which definite 
procedure is prescribed. With the constitution of the United 
States and that of the Methodist Episcopal Church, it is con- 
ceivable that practical amendment might be attempted by 
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statutory interpretation. Since the days of the fathers, how- 
ever, propositions affecting our articles of organization and gov- 
ernment have demanded for determination the action both of 
the General Conference and that of the Annual. and Lay Elec- 
toral Conferences. ; ) 

The irregularity of any other procedure has’ been recognized, 
and ‘so in practice, where there has been a reasonable opinion 
that the action proposed impinged upon the constitution, the 
impulse toward hasty action has almost. invariably yielded to 
respect for precedent. Recognizing, as we do, the general tend- 
ency to lawlessness and disregard of constitutional authority we 
shall the mote eagerly demonstrate our respect for the authority 
and decisions of the General Conference. 

Nothing of human origin, whether civic or ecclesiastical, is 
too sacred for scrutiny and criticism, and the warrant for de- 
nominational continuance isin the service actually rendered to 
the present age. There is no inherent glory in either advocacy 
of or opposition to the status quo. We must accept: honestly, 
and courageously, the obligation of these hours, and the members 
of the General Conference will find their brothers of the Epis- 
copacy ready to co-operate in every way practicable, either now 
or hereafter, in relieving administrative difficulty and in increas- 
ing the efficiency of our beloved Church. 


Church 


From the beginning our Church has always been ready to 
make such modifications in its system as experience and neces- 
sity show to be required. The genius of Methodism lies in its 
power of adaptation and response to changing conditions and 
demands. Much discussion has taken place in the church and 
several proposals come before the General Conference touching 
the Episcopacy. These will receive your serious and careful 
attention. We have no word to say on the one side or the other 
of the questions before the body. We do desire to emphasize the 
importance and the intricacy of the questions under discussion 
and to declare our entire readiness to give all possible assistance 
to the, constructive study of our administrative system. We 
share your desire for the highest welfare and spiritual effi- 
ciency of the Church today and tomorrow. Together with you 
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we seek the wisdom that cometh down from above, all of us 
eager to find those plans which will glorify our Christ and build 
up the’Church which is His body. 

Sharing the opportunity and des posisibility which the Gen-' 
eral Conference offers and imposes, we enter upon the session 
with the hope and determination that by its example of unselfish 
devotion to high purpose, of deliberation, calm and judicial, of 
mutual respect and courtesy, and by its invariable subordination 
of personal wish to denominational welfare, this Conference 
shall set a new standard for connectional council and procedure. 
There is a quaint record in the old Book of how once between 
the herdmen of Abram’s cattle and the herdmen of Lot’s cattle 
there was strife. Naively there is added, “and the Canaanite 
and Perizzite dwelled then in the land.” | It would seem that 
with the personal discomfort of such unfriendly discussion, there 
were thus given to the too eager and hostile critics new darts 
of accusation with which to wound the saints. To the mind of 
the ancient writer, there probably came the thought that knowl- 
edge of the environment should have served to cool the fever of 
impulsive expression. Though the Canaanite «and, Perizzite of 
the story have passed on, we remember that their successors 
still dwell in the land. 


I. Tuer Locat CuurcH AND WHat It May Ask oF 
GENERAL METHODISM 


We turn our thoughts to the local church and ask ourselves 
what, we find there and what has it the right to ask of world- 
wide Methodism. The local church is taken as the unit in our 
study of denominational progress, for it is there that we are to 
test the value of our organization and polity. It is the point. of 
Methodism’s contact with humanity. It is our recruiting office 
for. the Kingés service. It is for us the institute of religious 
technology, our workshop, our training camp, our spiritual hos- 
pital, our home. : 

The Church Building 


The building must be suited to the activities peculiarly de- 
manded by the community, suggestively churchly, let us ‘say— 
and the type of our buildings has been noticeably improved by 
what the Home Missions Bureau ‘of Architecture has done—but 
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must never be’ obtrusively ornate. \ It’ should be suited for our 
work and worship, where the pulpit presumably takes precedence 
of ritual except in the great sacraments. The éatigfaction of 
the esthetic sense is'too costly if, following a common. custom 
of post-war finance, the erection of’ the building: involves’ bur- 
densome and long-continued indebtedness, or makes self-support 
indefinitely the goal’ of financial’ :endeavor,. or if material 
elegance takes from the house that warmth of atmosphere which 
is indissolubly associated with’ the” idea - of home! j: Yet-the 
Church proper, and’ where possible the» parish house,’ should 
fairly and fully express our sense of reverence, our love of beauty, 
our ideals of service and our financial ability. It would, greatly 
conduce to the comfort of the congregation and officiary if the 
Disciplinary restrictions as to mortgage were invariably. ob- 
served, and it would further prove to the good of the charge if 
the requirements as to mortgage and sale were made applicable 
to lease. In case of proposed mortgage, where the amount’ re- 
quired is equal to say one fifth of the value’ of the: realty, the 
approval should be required of the District Committee of Church 
Location, of which the name and function might’ be: appro- 
priately changed. + 
The local church ought to be to its neighborhood as a’ little 
bit of heaven, and the more unlike heaven the neighborhood ‘is, 
the greater the need for the church. ‘This consideration should 
not be dismissed when the downtown congregation, allured by 
suburban attractions, is proposing to leave the crowded neighbor- 
hood in the congested centers of commercialism or neglect. Its 
open door should be’the sign of ‘its hospitality toward all sorts 
and conditions of men. If it can be made now, as in the past, 
a center of social life, the ideals of fellowship will be lifted 
to a new level and the essential democracy of Methodism ‘be im- 
pressively illustrated. The church building, if in use but for 
a few hours each week, is yielding a return altogether inade- 
quate. If at all possible, its doors should be open daily, thus 
affording a place for prayer’ or rest or for other worthy end. ~ 
We are ready to believe and avow that even the humblest of our 
churches is the house of God and the gate of heaven. ' With this 
thought in mind, it must, however, appear incongruous to find 
the doors closed as is so often the case. It would be’ well if in 
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practice there might be borrowed from Saint John. that word 
concerning the heavenly city, “The gates of it shall not be shut 
at all by day.” 

The reason for the open door is not far to seek. There are 
multitudes who have passed the days of strenuous toil and have 
abundant time for contemplation; there are discouraged, folk 
to whom the open door might offer comfort. Also there are 
many strong and hopeful who, in the urge and drive of, busy 
days, would be even stronger and more courageous if there were 
given them, in the quiet of God’s House, a chance to tarry beside 
the wells of refreshing. If the Church shall bring together in 
the sympathies of a living comradeship those who have known 
the chill of social antipathy or occupational antagonism, its 
influence will be mightily felt and its pre-eminence among the 
redemptive agencies be everywhere conceded. 

One of the tests of religious discrimination and leadership 
will appear in the settlement of what is and what is not to be 
permitted under the auspices of the church, and particularly 
what may or may not properly be done in the church itself. or 
in the parish house in the way of entertainment or amusement. 
The popularity of any church is tawdry and short-lived if it is 
gained by the lowering of standards to the common levels of the 
world. It is a perversion of our so-called liberty and a betrayal 
of our sacred trust if we suffer the church in any case to become 
in its social life only a decent twentieth-century club. 


The Local Church and Its Members 


The local church is the visible home of the member as the 
Record shows or ought to show, and the idea of home cannot be 
too strongly emphasized nor can its practical realization be too 
substantially enriched. The officiary and congregation of every 
charge in Methodism would do well to consider in the most 
exhaustive way these questions: “How can we make our church 
more homelike and attractive? How better may our hands and 
lips say ‘welcome’ to those who, enter? How can we give to 
comradeship a new glow of hospitality so that the bonds of 
association shall be riveted with love?” 

We, however, have provided a method of transfer from the 
active to the non-resident, inactive list, which, in view of mem- 
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bership rights and the solemn duty of membership care, has 
been employed too often and without the preliminary exercise of 
that solicitude which the Discipline anticipates. 

Jan Maclaren has painted for us in “Beside the Bonnie Briar 
Bush” the picture of Lachlan Campbell striking out of the 
family Bible the name of his daughter, Flora. Pharisee that 
he was, the lines that obliterated the name were blotted and 
blurred with tears. But on the 430,000 names which, accord- 
ing to our statisticians, we have placed on the non-effective list, 

the mark of the tears is not always to be found. In the great 
- cities one hears again and .again the call for missing men and 
‘women. Alas, that so often, without search, without emotion, 
those whom we have welcomed with gladness slip away from us, 
denominational nomads, or wanderers into the far country, and 
the tragedy of it seems not to impress us. We must bring our 
practice closer to our theory in respect of this imperiled class. 
We earnestly call to the attention of our pastors and people the 
fruitful evangelistic field offered by this nearly half million 
members now on the inactive list. 

Likewise, for those, of whose change of residence we are noti- 
fied, we must devise a more effective follow-up system. The 
selfish desire of the home church to hold a name many times 
leads to the permanent loss of those whom we ought not to lose. 
One of the incumbent duties of this Conference is the repairing 
of our walls, so that exit shall be by the way specifically pro- 
vided and vigilantly guarded, that we shall put an end to losses 
involved in the too easy transfer from the active to the non- 
active list of membership, and also of dismissal by letter without 
due notification of the pastor into whose parish our members 
move. 


Young People—The Church School 


The local church is the home of our children, and in it they 
have, by virtue of birth, an indefeasible right which cannot be 
disallowed by us or forfeited by them. Here every spiritual 
art is to be cultivated and employed for the nurture of the child 
entrusted to its guardianship. If there is anything at fault, 
either in the personnel or method of the church school or in the 
character of the literature furnished it, if there is any easy 
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going and inefficient’ custom encouraged or permitted ‘in the 
brief hours of ‘instruction, the local church, in a sense never 
to be dimmed, must recognize its sacred responsibility. 

None of us can be quite satisfied that the instruction ordi- 
narily given is sufficient. We need to lay greater stress than 
we are accustomed to do upon some adaptation of the catecheti- 
cal method and the memorizing of Scripture. The time actually 
given to the lesson.in many schools is so, inadequate that, wher- 
- ever possible, we should provide for week-day religious instruc- 
tion, not to) make of our children and adults bigots or secta- 
Tians, but that there be laid the foundation for intelligent reli- 
gious belief. 

It is. evident that a more thorough method as to organization 
and personnel is pursued than ever before. The junior church 
should be studied, but. we are persuaded that the outlook is 
brightest when the presence of the children in the public service 
is encouraged and where the paths followed lead most surely to 
personal religious experience and membership in the recog- 
nized Church. ‘ 

The development of adult classes in the church school is one 
of the noticeable facts of the past years. Occasionally this has 
resulted in a lessened interest in and attendance upon the 
regular preaching services, and in a few cases has led to a gen- 
eral appraisal of church activities and agencies altogether unbal- 
anced. Where these disadvantages have been avoided, the results 
have been gratifying. The reported decrease in the membership 
and attendance of the church school brings to us one of the 
most serious of our problems. It is possible that the mechanics 
of organization have been unduly developed or that the processes 
have not been fully and thoughtfully spiritualized. The whole 
question of instruction must be under scrutiny. What can be 
done should be done to make tender and strong the maternal 
interests of the Church and to sanctify the cultural methods 
which are the legitimate expression of that interest. 


Young People—The Epworth League 


The Epworth League is one of the great educational forces 
in the local church: It is apparent that the enthusiasm which 
marked the early days of the organization has not everywhere 
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been maintained. All the forces which have séemed ‘to operate 
elsewhere to the lowering of standards in the conduct of youth 
have been felt by the League. It has also happened that the 
management of the League has been too often not by the young 
people ‘themselves, but by those of maturer years, so that its 
character as a young people’s society has been lost. In some 
instances this has come about by the repeated re-election of 
those who have perhaps grown old in service but who have been 
unwilling to surrender office, and who have been retained not 
because of their fitness for continuance; but because of: their 
well-understood dread of retirement. The control should be in 
the hands of those for whom in particular it was organized, 
though the evident sympathy of the older church members ought 
never to be lacking. ‘The influence of the League has been 
greatly strengthened by the Institutes conducted under its care 
and direction. ¢ 

Sometimes we are harshly censorious in our criticism of our 
young people, contrasting the manners of youth today with 
the manners of youth in some golden yesterday. The contrast 
often considers youth alone and leaves out of view the adult 
actors. If we painted in all the characters that rightfully belong 
in the picture, we should see that however glaring the faults of 
youth today, however irritating its disposition toward undue 
self-expression, in which perhaps it is but following the example 
set’ by: previous generations; it is more sinned against than 
sinning. There are influences at work affecting all the starid- 
ards of conduct. The natural impulsiveness of youth and the 
absence of those’ restraints which usually come’ with age often 
lead to a sort of conspicuous recklessness out of proportion to 
real moral intent. If we were of keener discernment, we should 
doubtless interpret the phenomenon of youth’s behavior as an 
appeal for bread when for lack of ‘that discernment we are 
giving a stone. 

At no previous day has there been so great need for wise, 
courageous and spiritual leadership as at this present, for at no 
previous day have our young people been so persistently and 
subtly assailed. They are resentful of sham, they are keenly 
critical of every attempt to-guide them. In every provision for 
them, in every approach to them, love must crowd out effusive 
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sentimentality; pretense must yield to truth; genuine devotion 
must avoid the semblance of patronage. To neglect these prin- 
ciples in our action is only to widen and intensify what has 
been called the revolt of youth and hasten the spread of irreli- 
gion. It cannot be too emphatically declared that youth needs 
the Church even as the Church needs youth. 


Young People—Finance, Office 


If in any distribution of financial responsibility for denomi- 
national projects the membership of the local church is made 
a factor in the basis of computation, we are convinced that for 
this factor only adult membership should be included. There 
must be no allocation of financial responsibility, direct or im- 
plied, tending to discourage the bringing of our children into 
the formal membership of the Church. 

We earnestly recommend that, where personal qualification 
gives promise of usefulness, a fair proportion of the offices of the 
Church be committed to the younger people so that in the inter- 
est of the Kingdom there shall be secured for the work the ad- 
vantage of their aggressive strength and buoyant optimism, 
elements which the great business corporations of the world 
are more and more appreciating and utilizing. 


The Pastor 


In the Church, the pulpit and preacher are central to its life. 
The tasks of the pastorate were never so many and so intricate 
as at present, but the key of the situation is not in the cutting 
down of spiritual activity. The relief of the over-burdened 
pastor will be largely by the more thorough organization of the 
Church membership for service, a task delicate and difficult, but 
imperative. 

What can world-wide Methodism do for the local church in 
respect of this? It must utilize every means, exhaust every 
effort in giving to the local church a competent pastor, and we 
must see to it that the importance of the ministerial office is 
recognized. One of the colossal obligations of the world, some- 
times overlooked, is to the servants of God and the Church, 
who have magnified the offices of preacher and pastor in chang- 
ing the manners and lifting the ideals of their day. Under 
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their prayer and toil, arid and forbidding deserts have become 
as blossoming gardens. Prophets, apostles, preachers of right-. 
eousness are as jeweled links in the chain of the. world’s golden 
personalities. The world will always have’ place for, great 
preachers and great pastors, like Baxter of Kidderminster, or 
Rutherford, or Whyte, or Phillips Brooks, or like Durbin or. 
Simpson, or like Quayle, who shall make the pulpit a throne of 
power and who, in pastoral ministry, shadl brighten the. day. 
and cheer the way for those to whom they come. As: in. our 
homes we talk over the matter of life work with our children, let 
us not forget this place of alluring possibility. 


Educational Institutions 


Our Wesley Foundations, already established at many of the 
State supported colleges and universities, might profitably be 
located also at State normal schools, thus affording the oppor- 
tunity of bringing Christian ideals before their students at a 
time when the question of vocation is receiving earnest con- 
sideration. This is a sufficient reason for the establishment of 
this denominational institution wherever practicable, though 
the duty of watching over: our own in these schools, altogether 
apart from the vocational appeal, would justify the maintenance 
of this denominational ministry. 

But in particular we must generously provide for our own 
schools, colleges and universities, while insisting upon their 
loyalty to those educational and religious ideals without which 
they can neither meet denominational requirement nor rea- 
sonably expect denominational support. It is to them that we 
must look chiefly for our technically qualified leadership. The 
catalogues of our theological seminaries show conclusively that 
we must largely depend upon our colleges for a proper min- 
isterial supply, while experience proves that many of our finest 
and most influential laymen come from our collegiate campuses. 
So far from being merely a burdensome charge upon our people’s 
benefaction, our colleges are really the indispensable training 
places for our future leaders. 

Our theological schools are necessary and are to be considered 
as in no sense area institutions with patronage and. support 
limited to contiguous Conferences. They are not only impor- 
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tant but, humanly speaking, they are indispensable. We can- 
not do without them.. This Conference will not meet; its respon- 
sibility if it gives to these agencies only the encourage- 
ment of its words.’ It should send ‘out.a compelling appeal 
for their support, perfecting also.some plan which shall 
give to them immediate, ‘systematic and dependable financial 
aid. They deserve a place in the regular budget of the local 
church. 

The schools of: method, promoted. chiefly by our Boards, of 
Home’ Missions and. Education; which have become a, feature 
of our connectional activity in, recent..years, cannot, be too. 
strongly commended, though they are not to be regarded as in 
any sense a substitute for the broader and, deeper training of our 
theological institutes: or seminaries. The work of your Com- 
mission on the Gourses of Study for similar reasons merits your 
hearty commendation. To the valuable help afforded our under- 
graduate preachers, it has added post-graduate courses dealing 
effectively with all-the details of ordinary pastoral and parochial 
service, , embracing what must be the major interests of the 
preacher’s | thought and heart life. The summer schools con- 
ducted, by the Commission are commanding increasingly the 
support and appreciation. of our men and Conferences. Planned 
originally for intellectual stimulation and help, by the testi- 
mony. of, those.in attendance and the Conference Boards of Ex- 
aminers, they have in many instances proved to be of intense 
spiritual power. 


_ Helps to Ministerial Effectiveness 


~ Whatever can be’ done for the intellectual furnishing of the 
minister and for his spiritual: cultivation must be done. The 
appeal of the ministry to our college-trained men and_ their 
post-collegiate qualification for the great, work cannot, be. based 
on the’ measure°of remuneration promised or expected, but upon 
the call of the day for the best that can be given, an appeal, to 
heroic ‘souls such as have never yet gone unheeded. . And. yet 
for the securing of unembarrassed. service; the local: church 
must see the need’ of an’ adequate allowance. The young men 
entering the work should be given assurance of care when the 
days of activity are'at end, yet all must know, pastor and people 
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alike, that there can be given no equivalent for what the pastor 

brings. We shall do wisely in taking into account the whole 
range of the preacher’s life, from the beginning of his student 
days to those other days, when wearied with the burden of the 
years, he can only stand and watch and pray as his comrades 
swing past him on their songful way. If we are to have the 
best, we must be able to make the beginning easier, and the 
calm of the closing hours more secure. The effort of our Board 
of Pensions and Relief to work out an effective plan for accom- 
plishing this result in the later years is worthy of highest com- 
mendation. The plan, as finally developed, should provide a 
pension also for those Supply Preachers who shall have given to 
the Church not less than ten years of. consecutive and full-time 
service. There can properly be no scaling down of ministerial 
endeavor to fit_a meager stipend; there must be no. meagerness 
of stipend where there is the ability generously to Tee the 
needed demands for comfortable support. 


Pastoral Assignment 


The success of the minister, even with the training of mind 
and heart, will’ depend largely upon his comfortable adjust- 
ment in the parish, and there are many sides to this problem of 
appointment. There are the younger men of exceptional ability 
and there are the older men of experience.’ It has happened 
- that the method of adjustment has, in its occasional working, 
tended to discourage and alienate men whom we should have 
been glad to hold. 

The matter of Conference morale cannot be ignored, and the 
loss of ministerial effectiveness is inevitable if there is ground 
for believing that in fixing the appointments favoritism has pre- 
vailed over merit or that adjustment has simply followed ‘the 
line of least resistance. Some of the recent critics of the pres- 
ent administrative methods have evidently not thought through 
the subject. Under our historic and existing policy, we must be 
prepared to accept the occasional infelicities which:are unavoid- 
able, each of us resisting the impulse, confessedly natural, to de- 
mand the sort of preferential consideration which, in the nature 
of the case, cannot always be given. Before radical changes 
are made in our polity, it is incumbent upon us to scrutinize 
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with greatest care the alternatives proposed. It is clearly im- 
possible in any single system to have all the advantages of the 
congregational and connectional forms of iene a and none 
of the limitations of either. 


Relief of Supervisional Compleaity 

At present, with a number of churches and ministers, super- 
visional authority is exercised by several administrative agencies 
as, for example, in the case of churches under the City Societies. 
There ought to be a careful revision of method so that admin- 
istration shall be simplified and confusion -avoided. If prac- 
ticable, there should be one point of actual and authoritative 
contact so that the possible differences of administrative intent 
may be composed before the program is given to the local church. 

In the light of our last four years of experience, you will un- 
doubtedly review also the provisions for the work now included 
in the Bi-lingual Mission. It is of so great importance as to 
justify your most painstaking and discriminating study. We 
are persuaded that if the Mission is continued, it should be asso- 
ciated with other Foreign Speaking Missions and to the Area 
thus created some one of the Bishops should be assigned, but 
relieved of other regular administrative responsibility. 

Having brought many of your strongest sons to the responsible 
place of spiritual leadership in the ministry or pastorate, you 
must see to it that in the polity or connectional program of the 
Church there be no imposition of needless burden, and nothing 
must be allowed to embarrass reasonable pastoral initiative and 
direction. At present all the members of the Quarterly Confer- 
ence are members of the Official Board. We believe that, in the 
interest of unity and effectiveness, only such members. of the 
Quarterly Conference as have been elected or approved by that ~ 
body for membership in it, together with the regularly appointed 
pastor or pastors of the charge, should have membership in the 
Official Board. 

If our financial methods constitute a real embarrassment to 
the pastor, then they must be carefully examined, for Meth- 
odism exists not for the Board but for the local church, and the 
chief man among us is not a general officer of whatever name _ 
or function. The chief man is the pastor! 
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The Preacher 


The pastor is the immediate interpreter of our message. It 
is necessary that he shall be loyal to the basic principles of our 
faith. Unbelief in its grossest forms does not only assert itself, 
shifting its ground from time to time, but is adopted as a vogue 
by some of the writers of the day more clamorous than convince- 
ing in their utterances. There are groups organized for the 
open spread of atheism in schools and colleges and elsewhere, 
who by implication, if not by expressed affirmation, give the 
weight of their influence to the utterly destructive teaching of 
groups sadly adrift from governmental and ecclesiastical anchor- 
age. No subject is so sacred as to escape the cheap wit of 
shallow skepticism, or the poisoned barbs of malignant destruc- 
tionists who, mistaking the seats of the scornful for the seats 
of the mighty, are as venomous in their attack upon public 
morality as upon religion. 

At a time when so many forces are, with hostile intent, moving 
in upon the faith, the pastor, who is the expounder of our 
ereed, is to present the vital beliefs in the language of the day. 
The message, if it is to have a hearing, must bear the marks of 
reflection and conviction since few congregations will patiently 
endure memorized platitudes, however sonorously uttered, or 
welcome trivialities only less endurable if clad in garish rhetoric. 
If the preacher assumes to answer every adversary of Christian- 
ity, he will make the place a battlefield instead of a sheepfold. If 
he majors in polemical theology, it is not unlikely that by his 
very pronouncements he will introduce to his hearers heresies of 
which they might otherwise never have heard. It is doubtless on 
occasion a much more congenial task to answer the fallacies of 
those who are not present than to satisfy the spiritual hunger 
of those who are present. This man of the pulpit is to make 
clear and convincing the great appeal of the gospel, affirming 
without apology belief in the supernatural. With his: beliefs 
vitalized by personal Christian experience, he will strive to bring 
men to grips with God, setting in compelling impressiveness sin 
and salvation. He will turn the faces and the faith of men 
toward Jesus Christ, God’s only begotten Son, whose name is 
above every name, the virgin-born, the manger-cradled, the 
Crucified, the risen, the ascended Lord and Saviour of men, 
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able to save unto the uttermost all who come unto God by Him, 
the same yesterday, today and forever, whose spiritual conquest 
of the world is the consummation of universal history and whose 
glorious presence in the world to come makes it that they need 
for the illumination of that city neither star nor sun. The 
mystery of the Trinity we may not be able to explain, but the 
limitations of reason must not prevent acceptance of and insist- 
ence upon the personality and power of the Holy Spirit, essen- 
tial tenets of apostolic teaching. 

You have the right to insist and expect that the preacher 
will be intellectually and spiritually loyal to his task, but you 
must not attempt to fetter him either with the bonds of an 
arrogant mechanistic philosophy or with those of a despotic tra- 
ditionalism. He must fix the reverent thought of men upon the 
face of Him who is the One among ten thousand, but he should 
not be compelled to hold or declare persuasion of redemptive 
value in particular creative processes so long as he makes real 
his vision of God upon the field. A persistent disregard of 
changed conditions in the thought of the world, which not only 
resists but also resents every appeal for theological readjustment, 
is discreditable not only to reason but to faith. To insist upon 
a presentation of the great issues to the young and old in 
the precise terms and phrases of even a generation ago is 
equivalent to saying that prophecy must be static rather than 
dynamic. John Robinson of Leyden declared, “The Lord 
hath more truth and light to break forth out of His 
Holy Word.” It was Jesus Himself who promised, “When 
He the Spirit of truth is come, He shall guide you into all 
the truth.” 

We steadfastly maintain our unshaken loyalty to the great 
basic doctrines, but we would not be silent as to the widely 
discussed conflict of science and religion. There may be battle 
between the exponents and interpreters, but our God is God of 
the hills and valleys alike. We will not compromise conviction, 
but in our proclamation we will resist all inclination to lord it 
over God’s heritage. We believe that every real advance of 
knowledge will be to the greater glory of God. It is not essen- 
tial that the preacher shall be able argumentatively to confound 
all antagonists and refute the assertions of all who dissent. It 
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is essential that he shall help men so to trust that they shall 
come into possession of that which the world cannot give. If 
we arejafraid to go into the laboratory with the scientist or into 
the geological field with true and reverent investigators, then 
we are doubting God. This preacher may go with the scholar 
wherever reverent and honest scholarship can go. His very 
loyalty to God will free him from the fear of finding anywhere 
the footprints of another creator or of discovering another cross 
in which to glory. If this man is able to confess, “I know 


_ whom I have believed,” he will be prepared the more boldly to 


affirm his determination not “to know anything among men 
save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” His very faith at once 
unfetters him and holds him. He is free indeed. To attempt 
the standardizing of human intellects with a meticulous insist- 
ence upon invariable identity of phrase, is an undertaking pre- 
sumptuous for any of us. It is inescapable that there shall be 
landmarks indicating the boundaries of denominational belief, 
but within these landmarks of our denominational heritage we 
will stand for the liberty of the sons of God, and if in anything 
it appears that the hedges have been broken through or the fair 
limits transgressed, the Church has prescribed the procedure in 
the case and all the proprieties demand recourse to the method 
so provided. Controversial intolerance or intolerant contro- 
versialism will inevitably prove divisive rather than construc- 
tive and, next to absolute indifference, the atmosphere of 
polemical assertiveness, which breeds suspicion and aspersion, is 
of all conditions the most unfavorable to spiritual growth. We 
cannot recognize any authority, however assumed, for ecclesi- 
astical judgment and censure except as provided in our law, nor 
can we recognize the right of any other than those having offi- 
cial authority to demand an -answer in case of alleged or sus- 
pected heretical teaching. Where the right of demand is other- 
wise assumed, the failure to make answer cannot with propriety 
be regarded or treated as an offense calling for censure, but 
must be construed and accepted as a justifiable denial of the 
right of jurisdiction. In the Church, as in the State, the formu- 
lated law is at once the guarantee of immunity from unwar- 
ranted aspersion and extrajudicial penalties, as it is also the 
surest deterrent of offense. 
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Christian Psychology 


Evangelical Christianity must avail itself of whatever help- 
ful influence inheres in sane psychology, not leaving so potent 
an agent to religious charlatans and empirics. But wherever 
taught, whether in the pulpit or college class room, the manner 
of its treatment must be consistent with all the essentials of a 
distinctly Christian faith. It must be acknowledged that our 
comparative failure to give to this science its proper place has 
opened the way for heretical beliefs in which the normal has 
been sacrificed for the abnormal. Too often this source of pos- 
sible strength has for commercial ends been made to yield only 
a polluted stream of sensuous suggestion. Operating under an- 
other name, it has clothed the imaginary in the borrowed gar- 
ments of reality while ascribing to the phenomena of con- 
sciousness the quality of unreality. It has deified the human 
but denied to the divine even the fact of personality and has 
substituted for the balanced gospel of our Lord a system in 
which the chief attraction would seem to be that nebulous 
expanse of suggestion which allows to individual fancy unre- 
stricted range. 


Personal Pastoral Cownsel 


We must agree that in every church some provision should be 
made for the quiet and undisturbed approach of anxious souls 
to one who, as a well-instructed believer and disciple, is quali- 
fied by patience and sympathy to encourage the trusting and 
also to lift up the fallen and bring back into the way those who 
have wandered from the path; who shall so meet all who come 
that they may go away cheered in the consciousness of Christ’s 
nearness, strengthened by the comfortable communion of the 
Holy Spirit. The idea is as old as Methodism itself, for it was 
the outstanding feature of the class meeting of former days. 
Into the crowded hours of these modern days it may be that the 
old institution cannot be brought back, but the need of such 
pastoral contact and counsel is as great as ever it was, and it 
must be met in one or another way. Whatever value may 
attach to other phases of social religious life, we cannot too 
insistently urge upon the local church the duty of holding to 
its services of prayer and testimony. There is a cultural value 
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and a spiritual dynamic attaching to such services which do not 
belong to a mid-week lecture, if the feature of congregational 
participation be omitted. 


The Sacraments 


An emphasis not generally voiced must be given to the ob- 
servance of the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
It is needful that they have their rightful place in the service 
of the Church, with such adequacy of explanation, with such 
reverence in administration as shall not only serve to enrich 
the formal worship but really make of them means of grace. 
It is incumbent upon us, not in the spirit of controversy but of 
illumination, to declare that in every aspiration and approach of 
honest faith, but in the sacraments especially, we do believe in 
the real though not the corporeal presence of that. Master whose 
solemn.words we honor as we thus remember Him, a) presence 
not dependent upon the mind and will of any celebrant, but 
conditioned upon the appropriating faith of the individual wor- 
shiper. 

Order of Service 

Recognizing the differences of setting and taste represented 
in the local church, certain latitude must be allowed in the 
character and conduct of service. In some places the order fol- 
lowed will be that of utmost simplicity ; in other churches a more 
formal service will be appropriate. A degree of liberty with 
respect to the form of service will be recognized as inherent in 
the genius of Methodism, but it must also be recognized that 
total disregard of ritual and order tends to irreverence. We 
must guard against that perversion of liberty which makes of 
God’s house a common meeting place and takes from formal 
~ service the suggestion of sacredness and the spirit of reverence. 
Upon the other hand we must guard against that soulless for- 
mality which exalts ritual at the expense of life. We would urge 
that in every church, for the morning service at least, in addi- 
tion. to the singing from our hymnal; prayer; the Scripture les- 
son by the pastor and the sermon, there be the confession of 
our common faith in the use of the Apostles’ Creed; the respon- 
sive Scripture reading from our Psalter, which, however, should 
be revised, and to which should be added selections from the 
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Old and New Testaments, thus providing alternative readings; 
and in every morning service certainly the Doxology and the 
Gloria should be sung. 


Evangelism 


The Church will have its place in many lands and. the ser- 
mon, will be in many languages, but everywhere the aim will be 
that of evangelical adaptation and promotion. For the real- 
izing of that aim it will be well to employ every method avail- 
able. The plan of visitation evangelism or of mass evangelism, 
where conditions are favorable, will be adopted but ever with 
the rejection of those glaringly spectacular features which are 
much more effective in advertisement of the evangelist than in 
the exaltation of Christ. We must avail ourselves of all our 
contacts in the promotion of the work, making definite use of 
all the Church festivals, magnifying the suggestive value of 
Decision Day, joining the multitudes of our fellow Christians 
in the intensive observance of the Lenten season leading to 
Passion Week and the great festival of the Resurrection, in- 
sisting also upon the reverent observance of the Pentecostal 
season which, in historical significance and spiritual suggestion, 
must have place with our Lord’s advent and passion. The Gen- 
eral Conference would give the most emphatic encouragement 
possible to such a celebration of Pentecost, if upon the closing 
Sunday of the session—assuming that we shall continue 
through the month—we should ourselves make the personality 
and office of the Holy Spirit the subject of our thought, 
and the object of our prayer, urging that our churches 
throughout the world so far as possible join with us in 
this celebration. We recommend that this be formally 
approved. 

We are reminded, also, that the nineteen hundredth anni- 
versary of the historic festival of Pentecost will be observed in 
the year 1930. We are convinced that an adequate preparation 
for the observance of this historic event on the part of world- 
wide Methodism will tend to summon our membership to share 
in the unused resources of Pentecost. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that the Bishops, together with the departments of evan- 
gelism of the constituted agencies of the Church, be instructed 
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to suggest to an expectant Methodism such a spiritual procedure 
as will culminate in Pentecost, 1930. 

The place of importance given by the Bishops to evangelism 
has been made clear by their formal statement urging the whole- 
hearted co-operation of ministers and laymen in this, the chief 
business of the Church. That appeal, with its promise of sup- 
port by every member of the Board, must not be regarded as an 
idle word. It has been followed up by great group meetings of 
remarkable interest and.power. . Our hearts were in.the message 
as they are now in its reaffirmation. May our Church never 
outgrow the passion of Wesley and Asbury, nor be led by our 
philosophy or program to accept any merely intellectual read- 
justment as a substitute for conversion. Today, as yesterday, the 
aim of Methodism is and must be that of our Master, that the 
world shall be saved. We cannot really as a Church outlive 
that passion, for if it should cease, Methodism would be dead. 

In this memorial year we might well revive our recollection 
of John Bunyan and his immortal classic. If we sit at the 
feet of this saint and sage we shall learn that every chord of 
emotion must be touched, every force of will called into play, 
every power of judgment, faith and love be evoked. The Pul- 
grim of the twentieth century who reaches the Celestial City 
must master the same difficulties and subdue the same enemies 
as did the Pilgrim of the seventeenth century. Likewise he has 
need of. the same encouragement, the same vision, the same 
mighty Deliverer. There can be no spiritual appeal comparable 
with that which is based upon personal Christian experience, 
and the publicity that shall mean most to Church and world 
will be that of the transformed life, the radiant face. 


The Laity 


We have spoken of pastoral leadership and conditions that 
make for its success. It is obvious that whatever affects the 
morale of the ministry is a factor in this equation. But if the 
pastor be the director of the local church, the laity constitutes 
its body and strength. The laymen are the counselors and co- 
workers in all the activities of the Church. Their breadth of 
vision, their response to great impulses, their support of pro- 
grams proposed to them or wrought out by them will measure 
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the success of that local church in the spiritualities as well as 
the temporalities. We might apply to these two elements, the 
ministerial and lay, the words, “useless each without the other.” 
We are speaking only of the human agencies to be sure. In 
this address we would formally recognize the magnificent work 
of our lay members, who. in innumerable fields, without even the 
reward of a bit of ribbon or the honor of a citation, have carried 
on to the praise of God and the extension of the Kingdom. 


The Laity and the Annual Conference 


We believe the relation of our laity to the Annual Conference 
bears strongly upon the question of what the local church may 
ask of the General Conference. As to the Quarterly Confer- 
ence, immediately authoritative in so large degree in the control 
of the local church, the rights of the laity have never been ques- 
tioned. In respect to the General Conference, the governing 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the way of dis- 
cussion was often storm swept, but the principle was formally 
approved in 1872; in 1896 numerical equality was reached, and 
in 1908 women were given membership in the Coference, so that 
in the eyes of our law, so far as this Conference is concerned, 
there is no longer male or female. But as to the place of the 
laity in the Annual Conference, the decision has not been 
reached. he Annual Conference is not primarily a legislative 
body in any proper and technical sense, but it is a body 
for consultation and action upon many important subjects af- 
fecting the welfare of the local church, and it is the only body 
which deals with some of those important matters in which the 
laity, as well as the ministry, must be vitally concerned. With 
some the admission of laymen to the Annual Conference has 
been deemed illegal. Of course, Disciplinary procedure can 
relieve that illegality. But it has been objected that even 
though it be lawful, it is not expedient. So long as “lawful” 
means only permissible, expediency may well determine action, 
but when to permissibility is added the element of justice, then 
expediency must yield to right. 

A century ago by the calendar the agitation of this question 
was largely influential in the separation of those who formed 
the Methodist Protestant Church. It is the judgment of your 
brethren that, in. the matter of the laymen in the Annual Con- 
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ference, the present might well be the appropriate time to face 
and master whatever difficulties appear. Of necessity there will 
be certain rights reserved, as, for instance, action in judicial 
procedure, but with the reservations which will suggest them- 
selves, the participation of our laymen would in our opinion be 
of value. In some of the matters brought to the Annual Confer- 
ence there might be given the right of voice without vote, and 
in other matters the full right of voice and vote.’ It’ would 
undoubtedly strengthen the sympathy of the laity for the min- 
istry if the opportunity of expressing judgment were allowed 
the laity in the reception and ordination of preachers, for this 
vitally affects the life of the local church, and the support of the 
laity must: be a large factor in the problem of maintenance. In- 
deed, in all the questions considered by the Annual Conference, 
the advantage of lay participation must be conceded. The 
justification of such extension of lay function will, however, 
be conditioned upon the character of the men selected for such 
service and largely upon their continuance in it, so that’ there 
shall be such acquaintance with the task and such familiarity 
with method as shall secure effectiveness. The temperamental 
qualifications for team work, we may safely assume, will not 
be overlooked. 


Stewardship 


All of our Church activities, with moral or spiritual objective, 
accentuate the importance of Stewardship, not as an academic 
theory, but as a vital factor in the whole round of duty and 
privilege. The fixing of a standard in the dedication of sub- 
stance is not the chief thesis of Stewardship, though for def- 
initeness the tithe is accepted by increasing ‘multitudes as a 
reasonable minimum of obligation. This, however, is but the 
material symbol of that devotion which utterly and gladly yields 
to God self and all it holds. As the waters of the sea at the 
incoming of the tide find and fill the broad stretches of gulf and 
bay, and also the waiting vacancies half hidden by sedge and 
reed; so comes in God’s claim, from the imperious command of 
which no power of brain or heart, no bit of strength or wealth 
can find itself exempt. To that claim the only worthy response 
is the utter devotement of substance, of service, of life itself. 
It is evident that some form of organized Stewardship is essen- 
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tial if really worth-while results are to be secured. We, there- 
fore, express the hope that the General Conference may discover 
a plan for the crystallization of the conviction of our i on 
this vital question. 


Changes in the World Parish 


The world parish has undergone radical changes duniig the 
last, quadrennium. In South America and Mexico, notably in 
the latter country, such changes have taken place., In. Mexico 
the government has adopted measures to prevent the interfer- 
ence of the Church in matters political. Our own constituency 
has accepted the situation in good faith, and on the whole the 
result has been to the strengthening of our work. In India the 
nationalistic movement has gone forward with | occasional 
change of direction and method, but in China the most radical 
and revolutionary movements have taken place, industrial, social 
and religious, developing conditions of increasing and bewilder- 
ing confusion. It is in these countries, especially, as it was in 
this country at the beginning of our revolution, the ideals of the 
Oriental peoples have new proportions. Progress must in all 
these lands be ultimately by indigenous agencies, and its direc- 
tion will be by native leaders. In view of this, our legislation 
should contemplate this finality and make easier the way to its 
realization. 


Episcopal Administration in Central Conference Territories 


One item in the progressive adaptation of our methods to a 
work now carried on in many countries involves a new con- 
sideration of our system of episcopal administration. The ad- 
vance of our Church overseas in numbers, in educational training, 
in experience of Church life, and in power of spiritual leader- 
ship, has resulted in a strength and a growing self-realization 
which have been the goal of our efforts and in which we heartily 
rejoice. But these very conditions call for some modification 
in our present plan of supervision. In some major sections of 
our work outside of the United States of America no change is 
desired in the existing order of administration by General 
Superintendents elected and assigned to their fields by the Gen- 
eral Conference. But in other Central Conference territories 
there is a clear and reasonable demand that the task of episcopal 
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administration shall be shared by nationals or others already 
resident on those fields, and that the national church, through 
its Central Conference, shall participate more weightily in the 
choice’ of its own leaders. So far from breaking connection with 
the Church at large, such a plan, we believe, will strengthen 
the ties of affection and loyalty which unite the sections of our 
Church in distant lands. While differing in detail, the memo- 
rials which come from several Central Conferences are alike in 
asking for continued inclusion in the organic life of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, coupled with larger local autonomy. 
In particular, they request that the power may be granted them, 
by such constitutional process as shall be found necessary and 
appropriate, to choose for themselves such national or regional 
Bishops as they may need in addition to the General Superin- 
_ tendents assigned to them by the General Conference. . These 
new national aspirations command our warmest sympathy. We 
believe the time has come for action, and we recommend to the 
General Conference the careful and cordial consideration of the 
wisest way by which these aspirations may be met and satis- 


fied. 
World Policy 


Whatever action may be taken by the General Conference 
on the matter of episcopal, supervision overseas will touch, 
howeyer, only one aspect of a complex problem. What shall 
be the whole policy of our Church in lands outside of the United 
States,—as to the form of its organization, the powers com- 
mitted to it, its organic relation to the rest of the Church, and 
its relation to other evangelical bodies and to movements for 
the formation of union national Churches? Upon the answer 
to these and similar queries much will depend. It is undoubt- 
edly wiser to steer than to drift, but we cannot steer with con- 
fidence until the course has been charted. It may well be, as 
we face some changes and many problems brought before us 
by rapidly shifting circumstances, that the time has come for 
such a comprehensive and thorough study of this whole matter 
as might be made by a special Commission so chosen as to be 
representative of all the major fields in which we are at work. 
In this connection we call attention to the memorial on this 
subject from the Eastern Asia Central Conference, and invite 
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the thoughtful attention of the General Conference to this far- 
reaching question. 


Tl. Wuat THE Loca, CuurcH Owrs To GENERAL METHODISM 


But what does the local church owe to world-wide Methodism ? 
For this local church, in whatever land it has its place, must 
never think of itself as a church apart. It must be constantly 
emphasized that the world is our parish, and the local church 
should not regard community boundaries as limiting the range 
of its interest and sympathy. If in any given place there are 
more churches than can be properly maintained, it is far better 
to leave the spiritual care of the neighborhood to some one of the 
other churches having the world-vision than to merge the various 
groups into an organization lacking the stimulation of the 
world outlook and contact. Such outlook and contact are essen- 
tial to normal church life, and no financial saving can compen- 
sate for their absence. The Church which is to save itself must 
take its rightful part in saving the world. The local church 
must not become the creature of an aggressive individualism 
or of a narrow parochialism. It owes to the general Church 
respect for its authority and support of its policies and pro- 
grams. It should strengthen our appreciation of our own 
agencies to note that some of our Boards—in particular those 
of ‘Missions, of Education, of Hospitals, Homes and Deacon- 
esses, of T’emperance, Prohibition and Public Morals—have had 
for their management in the last years the practical endorse- 
ment of most. munificent gifts, not only from our own constitu- 
ency, but from Christian men and women outside our commun- 
ion. 


Solidarity and Co-operation 


It is possible, of course, unduly to magnify the importance 
of solidarity, and it may be necessary sometimes to discourage 
the idolatry which sacrifices to the net and burns incense to 
the drag, but there is a reasonable attitude of mind which, 
having deliberately cast in its lot with the denomination, stead- 
fastly resists the impulse to belittle the connectional appeal or 
embarrass its presentation. 

The local church which honors itself. will also honor this 
general Church whose name it bears. The election of the 
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officers of the general Church and the formulation of the Disei- 
pline which they are directed to administer are determined by 
the representatives of the local church. The right: of insistence 
that these officers shall be obedient to the orders of the Church 
has its correlative in the insistence that brotherly support be 
given to those chosen by their comrades for such administrative 
office who, after all, are men of like passions with their electors, 
and who are doubtless ready to confess that whatever treasure 
they may have, they hold in earthen vessels. In such case the 
obligation of consideration and helpfulness is inescapable, and 
in things ecclesiastical, as in things physical, the law of action 
and reaction inevitably holds. 

The local church must share in the denominational philan- 
thropies in a way that shall fairly express ability, intellectual, 
spiritual, financial, contributing for the care of childhood and 
the aged. As Christ long time ago took up the little child into 
His arms of love, so He means that His Church shall care for 
those deprived of parental care. As He from the cross, called 
to His best loved disciple, “Behold thy mother,” so He ‘calls 
His Church now to emulate the apostolic tenderness in its care 
of the aged. As He turned aside to answer the call of the 
blind, the ill, the distraught, so it befits His followers worthily 
to meet their responsibility in ministry to the weak and suffering. 


The Local Church and Missions 


During the quadrennium our people have laid upon the altar 
of God unprecedented offerings, but the balance as to objective 
has not been preserved. It is in the distinctive work of foreign 
missions that our lack is most painfully noticeable. For the 
previous quadrennium, for example, the receipts of the Board 
of Foreign Missions amounted to $22,353,504; for the quadren- 
nium just closed the sum was $14,292,496, or a deficit of 
thirty-six per cent. The amount given includes the preferen- 
tial for the Board’s debt. 

We have grown accustomed to the mechanics of benevolence 
and sometimes in the intricacies of method the straight road 
from giver to the recipient intended has appeared to be in effect 
blocked, so that a gift generously devised has not really helped the 
special cause for which it was offered, not because of any inten- 
tional diversion, but simply because of the tortuous lines of 
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involved transmission. We need to bring in by some sort of 
spiritual endeavor an application of television so that a face 
shall be seen rather than the intermediary organization, and we 
must have, not the mechanics of a system, but the emotion of a 
heart. The work and success of our women’s great missionary 
societies must not be lost upon us. Their method is illustrative 
of personality, and if we may so say, of objective visibility. 
More than once the mind of the Church has been confused and 
liberality discouraged because of conflicting statements of need 
and general policy upon the part of those charged with the 
conduct of our benevolences. It is apparent that such contrari- 
ety of utterance must be avoided in the interest of the causes 
represented, and also with distinct intent to eliminate every 
needless embarrassment in the work of the local church. 
Somehow the face of the man of Macedonia has lost the 
sharpness of outline, and the neglected man, once brought 
clearly to notice, has again disappeared. For him the forgetful- 
ness that follows acquaintance is more perilous than the ignor- 
ance which preceded his introduction. In some of the fields the 
privations of our heroic missionaries and the loss of confidence 
upon the part of the nationals are such as it is impossible to 
portray. Whatever be the lines of administration as you shall 
determine them, the conservation of past successes and the im- 
provement of present opportunity demand a consecration of sub- 
stance far, far beyond that of the last quadrennium. One of the 
greatest of America’s statesmen began his march toward service 
of the world when he took upon his heart the burden of the 
forgotten man. We must find, if we can, how it has come to 
pass that so many have forgotten, or have seemed to forget the 
faces that Bashford saw and loved, the faces that William Taylor 
and William Butler looked upon until the lines of those faces 
were graven on mind and heart. As a Conference we must 
pray God that no temple calling us to worship, no ‘structure 
waiting for erection, no enterprise, however Christlike in its 
appeal, shall cause us to pass by on the other side, when China 
les wounded in the road of the ages, or when Europe or India, 
or Japan, or Korea, or South America, or Africa, or Mexico or 
the Philippine Islands cries to us for help. God has entrusted 
the collective churches with vast wealth. It is for you to probe 
and plan, to pray, to co-ordinate, so to quicken and inspire that 
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in the whole world there shall be no forgotten race, no forgotten 
group, no forgotten soul, whether in this or another land, 
‘whether speaking ours or another tongue. 

In response to a demand for consolidation and a unified man- 
agement, our law has provided for a central organization which 
makes its appeal in behalf of World Service. Without question, 
this general plan has made for indefiniteness so that, even 
though a strong Commission has sought faithfully to carry for- 
ward the work, there has been lacking the more specific chal- 
lenge necessary for the awakening of interest and the stimulating 
of giving. Utter freedom of solicitation: would doubtless: flood 
our Church with wearying appeals, while utter indefiniteness 
would make for decreasing response. It is, therefore, the con- 
viction of the Bishops that the most careful thought should be 
given to the devising of a plan that will allow the largest possible 
freedom of designating gifts, whether by individuals or 
churches, consistent with the protection of our benevolent system 
as a whole. We believe, as well, that the benevolent organiza- 
tions should be so changed as to make separate Boards more 
responsible for the educating of our people with reference to 
their particular work, and for inspiring the people to large 
generosity. ’ 

We must make it convincingly clear to the people among whom 
we labor that the Methodist Episcopal Church is in. no sense an 
agent of any government. Where we labor we are present not 
as propagandists of civilization of any type but as the friends 
of men and the proclaimers of the good news of God... Cer- 
tainly no man should. be there whose mind holds to Kipling’s 
idea of “the lesser breeds without the law.” We are to distinguish 
sharply between the promulgation of a gospel which is not ours 
but Christ’s, and the propaganda of a civilization which is not 
Christ’s but. ours. The attitude assumed and held by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in every land must be non-political 
but can never be non-ethical.. If in any land, the publication 
of the gospel with its inescapable ethical teaching involves us 
in irreconcilable differences with the ruling powers, the only 
course open to us would be that of retiring from the field, trans- 
ferring what we have to national groups with such subsidies as 
may be required. 

It has been said, “When once a nation begins to think, it is 
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impossible to stop it.” The nations of the South, but especially 
those of the East, have begun to think new thoughts and we 
must, in our ministry to them, understand and respect their 
ideals. If ever there has been mingled with the redemptive 
passion for China and India, the desire for ecclesiastical glory 
or zeal for Western civilization, however ideally presented, the 
day for it has gone. We shall be solicitous, not concerning 
the externalities of church life, nor can we dictate in any im- 
perialistic way the terms of confession or the forms of worship. 
If only we can help men in spiritual need to see Christ, if only 
we can help to make plain to them who He is and how He 
loves, we can well afford to agree that the further understand- 
ing and practice may be in the fashion of the Hast rather 
than of the West. 


III. Wuart Worup-Wive Meruopism ASKS OF THE WORLD 


What world-wide Methodism would ask of the world is only 
this: credit for honest intention, accuracy in reporting us, and 
the opportunity to serve. It has sometimes been charged that 
we are a political Church. It would doubtless be well if, when 
those of our membership, lay or ministerial, discuss questions 
of public policy, they would make it plain that they speak for 
themselves and not as representatives of the Church unless 
especially commissioned to do so. But the characterization of 
any Church as political is not to be justified on the ground that 
it is interested in the civic affairs of state, nation or world, or 
on the ground that being thus interested, it makes known the 
positions to which it is committed. The term in any unfavorable 
sense is applicable only when it can be shown that effort, whether 
by open pronouncement or secret intrigue or endeavor, contem- 
plates some special advantage in the way of strength or prestige 
or immunity of the Church concerned. We are clearly within 
our rights in appealing for that fairness of treatment which 
every group, religious, political, social, industrial, financial, may 
reasonably expect, a claim which is generally recognized and 
respected by the journalism of the day. 


IV. Wuat Worup-WipE Meruopism Owzs To THE WORLD 


But what world-wide Methodism owes to the world cannot be 
stated so briefly. It owes not only the obligation of humane and 
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generous intent but the effectual demonstration of this intent, 
Jesus Christ was not only Master, Saviour, Lord, but in the 
broadest and most vital sense He was Brother, and by His 
brotherhood all depths were fathomed, all heights scaled, all 
reaches encompassed. There can be nothing human which can 
be of indifference to the Master or to His Church. Methodism 
- owes to the world intelligent interest in all the problems human- 
ity is seeking to solve. : 


The World’s Childhood and Youth 


Methodism must be concerned with childhood everywhere, not 
only our own children but the childhood of the world, concerned 
that every unit in the great multitude shall have a child’s fair 
chance. It would mean, if accurately analyzed, that the child 
should, in. so far-as may be, have a fair and kindly world in 
which to live, that he shall escape the wiles of cupidity and 
exploitation, be delivered from the factual slavery of mills and 
fields, whether in the old lands or the new. In those early years, 
when brain and muscle must have their chance for development, 
all the voices of the physical world, through which God speaks 
to men, declare that the playground with its pleasurable varieties 
of exercise must have right of way over the treadmill grind of 
compulsory toil. A child has the inherent right to know some- 
thing of the world in which he lives. He will early enough see 
the seamy side of things and have that view of life which inevi- 
tably leads either to the hazard of the willful or the bondage 
of the fearful. Well for him if he can feel God’s winds blowing 
across the years, can catch the sunshine of God’s favor, and 
be helped in weaving into the web of life some of the warmer, 
brighter colors. You may not understand the language of the 
child’s lips, but you do know the language of his heart, for 
human hearts have a common speech, a common cry. 

And this child, if he survives the chill and hunger of un- 
friendly years, if he escapes the thrill of circumstances which 
shuts out the vision and holds him in from liberty and down 
to the dust, if he gets by the perils of the earliest days, too 
often enters that cheerless world of religious illiterates, of 
which group there are in America alone, according to one 
authority, 13,000,000 and, according to another, 27,000,000. 
We must follow them. They are without God so far as faith 
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and obedience go, without religion, Jewish or Christian, Roman 
Catholic or Protestant. If that be true of the United States of 
America, what is the spiritual destitution of the world’s child- 
hood? -The attitude of world-wide Methodism is that which 
recognizes the immense advance of any soul which has been 
lifted out of the depths of a godless world and has come to a 
conscious and worshipful attitude toward God, the Father, and - 
toward Jesus Christ, His only Son our Lord, even though the 
vision of the Incarnate God be dim and shadowy. Methodism 
owes to this child, this youth, this soul of whatever age or 
place or circumstance, its unaffected concern, its real sympathy, 
praying that upon its darkness, and if so may be, through our 
help, heaven shall say, “Let there be light.” With such a life 
before us, the attitude toward every movement in the interest 
of childhood, youth or adult which expresses genuine interest 
in constructive endeavor may well have our encouragement even 
if it does not answer all the tests we would apply to our own 
agencies. 

We are and must be profoundly interested in every phase 
of real educational work under whatever auspices conducted. 
We are, however, particularly committed to our public school 
system, and are concerned that the provisions made for the 
children and youth shall everywhere be adequate. We are con- 
vinced also that morality should be taught in these schools and 
that the Bible should be read not with theological intent but to 
give evidence of our respect for religion and to lay a founda- 
tion for morality in teaching the being, the presence, the kind- 
ness of God. In such organizations as the Boy Scouts, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, we should be substantially represented, for in a 
fine way they interpret human interest, intelligent and Christ- 
like. And we must accept responsibility for our rightful share 
in the promotion of all the general philanthropies which express 
unselfish impulse in helpful ministry. 


The Industrial Problem 


We are concerned in the industrial problem in its every aspect, 
and in safeguarding to the very limit those who are engaged 
in extra-hazardous labor, that wherever practicable the ele- 
ment of danger be eliminated or relieved. But we are con- 
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cerned also that whatever the character of the toil there shall 
be a livable wage alike to men and women, capable not merely 
of prolonging existence but of supporting life, insisting always 
that life shall have for others such content as we demand for 
ourselves. It does not satisfy the requirement if there be given 
to the toiler to-day only so much as shall enable him to resume 
his toil to-morrow. , . 

The dead level of a purely communistic theory does not appear 
either practicable or desirable, but certain things are demanded ; 
provision for bodily comfort, for intellectual stimulation and 
satisfaction, for social contact under conditions altogether 
freed from humiliating suggestion; a share in the common 
amusements and pleasures of life; the promotion of that com- 
fortable sense of self-respect which must be one of the constant 
if mutual regard is to survive in the world of give and take; 
and a reasonable provision for the days of illness and old age. 
In our social scheme we must give distinct recognition to these 
as basic elements of our industrial creed. 

The problem of unemployment is one of the most serious 
that faces us, and one of the most involved. The disturbance 
of political order, the lack of confidence in the stability of 
values, ‘overproduction of mill or factory, the occurrence of 
flood, or earthquake, all these have an immediate’ influence 
in crowding the ranks of the unemployed. It is an aspect 
of industrialism which demands patient and expert study, and 
no remedy can be extemporized, but in a measure quite beyond 
our accustomed consciousness, we share the responsibility for 
seeking a solution. 

‘Here as elsewhere, we would lend all the force of our influ- 
ence to the method of the council table, persistently opposing 
every method which appeals to force rather than to reason 
in the settlement of vexed questions. We do not recognize any 
inherent’ virtue in poverty nor any inherent vice in wealth. 
Moral courage has its finest expression when it stands for calm: 
discussion and fair adjustment, urging upon others and accept- 
ing for self the personal and practical implications of a balanced 
social creed. It may be too much to expect such discretion from 
the professional doctrinaire, but less than this cannot satisfy 
the demands wé make upon ourselves. Our theory of industrial- 
ism does not require a denial of the rights of private ownership. 
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The Church, however, in its utterance and action, must 
make clear its Christian attitude toward wealth as to its acqui- 
sition and disbursement. No righteousness of acquisition, how- 
ever exalted, can excuse gross selfishness or extravagant display 
in its use, or justify that penurious mind which interprets mere 
possession as the end of accumulation and leaves to chance the 
scattering of fortune too tightly held by the toiler until his 
grasp has been loosened by death. And no generosity, however 
broad and discriminating, can atone for the unethical acquisition. 
The word of Zaccheus, uttered long time ago, might be accepted 
as a model of utterance for one whose gains have been by meth- 
ods which cannot be defended in the presence of the Master. 
Standing before the Prophet of Galilee, Zaccheus published. his 
purpose to give, and his purpose to repay, so making clear that 
to his quickened conscience, bestowment to the poor and restitu- 
jon to those who have been wronged belong together. The Church 
must make convincingly clear that mercy and justice in human 
conduct can never appear in their rightful beauty and strength 
except as they stand side by side. 

We believe in the rights of labor, individual and collective. 
We affirm our belief also in the right of the laborer to deter- 
mine for himself his relation to the labor union, for to us 
there is equal aversion to tyranny, whether it be of organized 
capital or organized labor. We cannot hope to bring either of 
the groups immediately interested to any reasonable dispassion- 
ate view of these matters unless and until we have rid ourselves 
of those prejudices which prevent judicial poise and make of 
would be counselors only partisan and passionate advocates. 
Not infrequently the Church is blamed because the reign of 
love and good will is so long in coming. It must be ever borne 
in mind that the Church has given to the world those very 
ideals of justice and the square deal which are the criteria 
by which the theories of trade and the attitudes of men are 
judged. 

We note with high approval a tendency in industrial manage- 
ment to cultivate relationships which are in harmony with the 
idea of Christian brotherhood. The old notion of master and 
servant is passing out of our thinking and is being replaced 
by the practice of comradeship. Increasing effort is made to 
induce those who labor to fit themselves for intelligent co- 
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operation in the conduct of business enterprises. These move- 
ments have long had our commendation and support. We be- 
lieve that those who invest: their lives in productive endeavors 
should share in full proportion to the contribution which they 
make, both in the profits and in the conduct of industrial foun- 
dations. 


The Great Moralities—The Lord’s Day 


Methodism owes to the world its zeal in behalf of the great 
moralities. A decent respect for the sanctity of the Lord’s Day 
is manifestly an objective to which we are committed. Its 
‘observance is inseparably related to the maintenance of reli- 
gion. We may well address. ourselves most vigorously to a 
defense of the day against the rampant commercialism of the 
times, keeping constantly in mind the words of Jesus as of 
primal. importance, “The Sabbath was made for man and 
not man for the Sabbath.” It is in the human rather than in 
the religious aspects of the case that we shall have our greatest 
power of general appeal. And for this very reason the Church 
cannot sanction in the interest of Sunday amusement such dis- 
regard of the decalogue as will inevitably tend to the further 
secularizing of the Lord’s Day, when so many influences are at 
work to break down every safeguard of its sanctity. 


Debasing Literature—The Stage—Dress 


There must be concern for, the morals of the community as 
affected by the perverted and poisonous character of so many 
of the theaters and of so much of current literature whether 
belonging to the class of the tabloid daily or the magazines in 
which, under the name of art, shameless vice insults every 
- sense of decency. Cupidity and sensuality unite in their carica- 
ture of all that is womanly and manly for the defilement of all 
that is manly and womanly. It is needful that devotion. to 
fashion be subdued by concern for morals. Remembering the 
essential imperfections of our behavior and standards, we ap- 
peal to those within and without our communion to give them- 
selyes to earnest endeavor so that in the interest, not of taste 
merely, but of life, there be set a limit beyond which suggestive 
art, under whatever name, shall not be suffered to pass. And 
we register the conviction that propriety demands in many 
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things not only resistance of forward tendencies but the adoption 
of far less obtrusive customs than at present prevail. There 
is a perfectly normal desire for recreation and entertainment. 
This may, in part, be met by insisting that the drama be 
purged of what is offensive and that what is wholesome be 
openly sanctioned, for our protest against the unclean has’ its 
logical sequel in our approval of the clean... The world will 
read, and the surest remedy for the evil of debasing literature is 
the spread of literature, sane and elevating. Let us maintain 
the highest level of our own publications and stimulate their 
widest. possible circulation. é 


Dworce 


Whatever weakens respect for the parental relation threatens 
the foundation of the home, and the recognized sacredness of 
that home is one of the corner-stones in the structure of civiliza- 
tion. That of which we have been speaking directly bears upon 
this fact. But with all the extravagant misinterpretations of the 
stage and the influence of neurotic literature, there is nothing 
quite so inimical to home life as the tragedy of the divorce 
courts and the easy dissolution of the marriage bonds. In the 
United States the divorces granted in a year are equal to one- 
seventh of the marriages solemnized, and in some of the single 
States the proportion of divorces is much, higher.. In many in- 
stances such weight ‘is given to the so-called incompatibilities 
and the sequel to divorce-is such speedy remarriage that the 
_ whole transaction has upon .the community the demoralizing 

effect of authorized marital exchange. 

It is to be deplored that during recent years there has been 
a. very flood of suggestion looking toward easier and more con- 
venient methods of divorce, involving such prenuptial agree- 
ments as appear to anticipate the dissolution of the relationship. 
That seems to be the thought in the so-called companionate 
and trial marriage. It may be an honest effort to relieve ‘the 
tragedy of unlawful relationship, but it is an utterly mistaken 
policy which addresses itself to the problem of relief, not by 
attempting the elevation of motive, but by lending to the 
status by legal pronouncement the transparent dress of alleged 
respectability. The effect of such suggestion, however, is to 
make matrimony too often a matter simply of sensual attraction, 
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which,no longer need be entered into “reverently, discreetly, and 
in the fear of God,” and the marriage relation loses at once 
the blessing of the Church, the stamp of social convention, and 
the possible cumulative dignity attaching to years of devoted 
comradeship. Those who assume to deal with the subject, either 
as novelists, humanists or churchmen,,must keep in mind the 
essential gravity of the subject. 

We must insist upon respect for our own law upon this sub- 
ject by our ministry and laity... So far as our standards go, 
we are with those who guard most jealously the altars of the 
home. Our denominational attitude is that of opposition to 
divorce except upon scriptural grounds, and we cannot justify 
the remarriage of even those who are the innocent parties in 
proceedings for divorce except where the action is based. upon 
marital infidelity. The recognition of any other ground ..for 
divorce in our permissive provision for the “innocent party” at 
once opens the door to collusion and confusion. Mutual. for- 
bearance will, in many an unhappy home, resolve the discord 
and bring back the reign of love, and the church should give, to 
such homes its sanest counsel, its tenderest care. The cost of 
maintaining unbroken home life probably will, involve mutual 
forbearance and surrender of prerogative now and again, but the 
alternative is the blasting of the foundations, the crash of the 
walls. 


Prohibition 


World-wide Methodism is concerned in the morality of the 
world. as it affects and is affected by the traffic,in strong drink. 
Our prohibition creed, as stated in the book of Discipline, fairly 
expresses the position which the Church has taken upon. the 
subject. With all our pronouncements, however, our record of 
achievement, our organizations, we are in an hour as critical 
as any to which we have ever come. The Eighteenth Amend- 
ment has been written into our Federal Constitution, and there 
it will doubtless remain secured in perpetuity by the provisions 
of the organic law itself which demand for amendment by annul- 
ment, the identical processes required for amendment by adop- 
tion. We have learned by experience, however, that where cus- 
toms of long standing are affected by law, constitutional or stat- 
utory; especially where there is involved the question of political 
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power, commercial gain, or personal restraint, the written law 
is not automatically éffective. There has been widespread oppo- 
sition to this law. Some of those sworn to uphold the law have 
not only themselves despised and defied it, but deliberately 
taught others to do the same, so that in the eyes of the immature 
the law has been made to appear contemptible. At a time when 
many influences are conspiring to lower the standards of con- 
duct, there has been a persistent effort to charge not upon the 
violation of the law, but upon the law itself, responsibility for 
corrupting the age. Some who have been most vigorous in their 
zeal for the law have shown themselves less tactful than ardent, 
so that the very methods pursued by them have needlessly em- 
bittered and intensified opposition. 

There is assuredly demanded a campaign of education, sys- 
tematic and intensive, devoted to persuasion rather than conten- 
tion, but we dare not condone any compromise with lawlessness. 
Whatever be the expenditure involved in the legal processes 
adopted, it is still true that administrative laxity is infinitely 
more costly than even the most extravagant method of law 
enforcement and that nothing could be devised so destructive 
of the nation’s rightful standards as the belief sometimes avowed 
that public morality is an iridescent dream. 

We cannot consent to the moral dismemberment of the Union 
by the virtual nullification of the Constitution through modi- 
fication of statutory law. ‘That method of dealing with the 
Federal Constitution, whether it relates to this or any other 
amendment, is inconsistent with the respect for that instru- 
ment which it demands and must have, if government of and 
by and for the people is really to survive. We must set our- 
selves persistently to resist every change of constitution or stat- 
ute which looks toward releasing this traffic from any restraint 
which the present laws impose. To take the first formal step 
in the direction of lowered standards is equivalent to a confession 
that the soberness of the nation is either undesirable or im- 
possible. To approve and authorize the modification which the 
opponents of law and order seek, is to start upon that move- 
ment of moral descent which, gathering momentum, must inevi- 
tably find this nation at the bottom of the hill up which, through 
the long years, with patience and sacrifice, we have been stead- 
ily climbing. Our makers of public opinion, from whatever 
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platform they speak, cannot consistently lend their influence 
to discredit the law and justify its violation; they must defend 
the majesty of the law and make its abuse abhorrent. To do 
otherwise is in effect to make individual preference the sole 
criterion of civic obligation. We are most certain of permanent 
result when we insist that all the facts be known; that convic- 
tion shall refuse consent to shilly-shally compromise. We must 
- follow up our educational program by calling to the polls 
upon every election day all our sons and daughters who 
have the franchise. For after all, the ballot, clean and 
unafraid, is the best preventive thus far discovered for legis- 
lative anemia, judicial astigmatism and executive locomotor 
ataxia. 

The time has come for us to submit to the closest scrutiny our 
whole plan of action, and perhaps to substitute new methods for 
old. The argument for the retention of the old on the ground 
of past efficiency is not conclusive. So far as method goes we 
must be ready for reasonable change; so far as objective is con- 
cerned we are unalterably fixed. Conscious of the rectitude of 
our intent, mindful of the forces against us, yet confident as 
to the resources available, human and divine, believing that the 
sobriety of the nation is the measure of its safety, we urge moral- 
ity-loving men and women of whatever creed or party, in busi- 
ness and in social life, to make their attitude toward this evil 
convincingly clear. We call upon the youth of the world to 
give their brimming energy to this great crusade. We offer our 
plea for sympathy to those who have opposed us; we offer our 
pledge of sacrificial unity to those who labor with us; we offer 
our prayer for guidance and strength to the God above us, as 
we solemnly commit ourselves once again to the struggle that 
the traffic in strong drink, whether legalized or outlawed. shall 
end. 

We recall with deepest gratitude the notable work of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the Anti-Saloon League, 
and our own Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals, kindred societies. The attacks made upon our own 
Board sufficiently indicate the effectiveness of its work.  Prob- 
ably there is at present no other educational factor more potent 
in the creation of wholesome public sentiment than the weekly 
publications from the presses of this Board. 
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International and Inter-Racial Goodwill 


World-wide Methodism owes to the world its uttermost 
strength in hastening the day of goodwill. Our relation to 
those of other lands has been embarrassed by such legislation 
as that of the “Japanese Exclusion Act,” the effect of which 
has been felt not in one country alone, but in every land where 
the conditions seem to suggest the clash of color. The develop- 
ments affect not only the American workers but the nationals 
associated with them. There is scarcely a little congregation in 
all the countries washed by the seven seas which does not present 
new aspects of difficulty in the missionary adventure which must 
and will continue unless the mistakes of needless and offensive 
discrimination are corrected. If we are to meet the native of 
another land with any hope of leading him to Christ, we must 
not only dismiss forever all that is suggestive of the superiority 
complex, but we must make it unmistakably plain to him that 
we have done so. 

We know that all the world is kept advised of what goes on in 
America, and cannot lend countenance to any movement which 
denies the full rights of citizenship to any class on the ground 
of race, religion, or previous condition. . While the option of 
candidacy for office is inherent in the franchise, the claim to 
election, must be proved to the individual voter and may be 
limited, not only by the authoritative interpretation of constitu- 
tional provisions, but also as the implications of such provisions 
may appear to affect the question of personal qualification. The 
attitude of Methodism in the homeland, as in every other land, 
must be that of Peter, who, to the kneeling man of the long ago, 
said, “Stand upon thy feet.” The narrow intolerance, which in 
this country pursues its course of suspicion and intimidation, 
while by an utter perversion of speech claiming that its stand- 
ards are both Christian and American, deserves the unmeasured 
condemnation of every Methodist Episcopalian. This violation 
of Christian ideals is an indignity offered to large numbers of 
our constituency at home and to multitudes also of fellow cit- 
izens outside our own communion, but for whose civil rights we 
stand, and it is an insult offered to whole nations abroad. 

We can hardly overstress the influence of our treatment of 
those who come from other lands upon the peoples from whom 
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they come. Sensitive often, as we should certainly be, any lack 
of consideration which meets those of other lands at the doorway 
of the country, or after they have entered in, any violation. of 
the neighbor code is magnified in the telling, and conversely any 
indication of real kindness will have its sequel in the opening 
of heart doors on the other side of the sea. 

As illustrating the possibility of constructive effort in the 
correction of race prejudice, we would call attention to the 
remarkable work done by the Commission of Inter-racial Co-op- 
eration in a field of unusually delicate relationships and per- - 
plexing problems. It is one of the movements which has called 
constantly for self-restraint and that faith which inspires broad- 
minded endeavor. We would formally acknowledge our obliga- 
tion to those who have given themselves to the promotion of 
- this work, and we should not only encourage the Commission 
to continue effort in its particular field, but also should accept 
its accomplishment as suggestive of what may be done and 
ought to be done in bringing other racial, groups: together. 
The General Conference has it in its power, by the promotion 
of such agencies, to strengthen in a significant measure the 
bonds of inter-racial goodwill. 


World. Peace 


The recollection of the world war is almost. ever before -us. 
In 1917 we took our place upon the field believing that we 
were participating in a war which was to end war. Of the 
awfulness of that war it is not necessary to speak. Its horrors 
have been burned into the consciousness of the age. Even when 
we were together as a General Conference in Springfield four 
years ago, as we uttered our pronouncement against war, the 
most of us probably thought that, taking nature as it is, with 
experience ineffaceable and conviction inescapable, humanity 
would not again resort to the savagery of the battlefield for 
the settlement of issues which, in almost every case, ultimately 
belong to the realm of reason and conscience. If any such be- 
lief was cherished, then we have been rudely disillusioned. More 
than one country has, since then, sent out the call to the colors. 
It is manifest that for war no remedy has been found because no 
substitute has been agreed upon. Say what we will, the passion 
for peace does not anywhere appear as a controlling national 
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impulse. ‘The tragedy in China to-day, with her agony of 
body, her confusion of mind, her hatred of fellow-countrymen, 
her distrust of other peoples, must shake us from our lethargy, 
must make impossible the unworthy calm of the provincial 
mind. 

It is difficult to fix responsibility for past or present wars, 
and even if we could untangle the cords of guilt, the men 
who fell in battle would not come back. It is more important 
that we fix responsibility for future wars should they ever 
come. More than one of the military leaders have declared 
that if war were to come again the Church would be to blame. 
However intended, that word is at once an indictment of and a 
tribute to the Church. It is a solemn challenge which we dare 
not disregard. One of the keenest thinkers of the 18th century 
said, “War is the greatest of all crimes, and yet there is no 
aggressor who does not color his crime with the pretext of jus- 
tice.” Let us see to it that Methodism shall stand with un- 
stained hands if war is suffered to reappear. It has been pre- 
dicted that, with the advances in chemistry, in aviation, in 
the power and control of electricity since 1918, the horrors of 
another world war would make the last war but as child’s play. 
Let us agree, however, that fear based upon that sort of prophecy 
will never bring in the reign of peace. Much has been accom- 
plished in recent years but much must yet be done in chang- 
ing the psychology of the world with reference to war. It has 
sometimes seemed to superficial minds that the propaganda of 
peace takes from the heroes of many a field the honor due 
them. The great truth, too often forgotten, is that the peace of 
the world is the great objective toward which every true prophet 
has pointed, for which unselfish toil has continually striven 
and toward which every hero, loyal to conscience and God, has 
consciously or unconsciously struggled. 

In pleading for world peace we are but hastening the age 
which every true hero from the beginning would have exulted 
in heralding. 

Upon two or three conditions the hope for a warless world 
must rest. There must be insistence upon the fact that war 
is not inevitable. There must be the process of education to the 
end that the heroic ideal and appeal shall be transferred from 
the bloodstained battlefield “to those fields of bloodless conflict 
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where every victory is to the abiding gain and joy of all. We 
are not far enough along to urge the discontinuance of our 
national military and naval schools, yet where we are in control, 
we should prevent, and where we are not we should discourage 
compulsory military training in school and college, a course: 
of action altogether consistent with any sane theory of patriotic 
obligation. There must be agreement that the cost of partici- 
pation in any war shall be shared by every group and every indi- 
vidual, high or low, rich or poor. The distribution of cost must: 
be so adjusted that those who represent the dignity and unity 
of the nation in congress or parliament, or as presidents or 
kings, shall, by reason of office, be the first upon whom the tax 
is levied. Any theory of government which justifies the con- 
scription of life must surely justify the conscription ‘of ‘capital 
and labor, and if, under any condition, men are called to the 
discipline of the camp and the peril of the field, the nation 
must guard with flaming sword every gateway to wealth against 
the approach of the profiteer. In case of war among the other 
nations, it should be provided that no gold stained with 
human blood be allowed to financier or manufacturer dwell- 
ing in the protected zone. The declaration of such a national 
attitude upon the part of any government would’ clothe neu- 
trality with imperial dignity and would stir other nations: to 
imitation. 

But why should we be ebtapenba to discuss the penalties for 
participation in future war or be fashioning for ourselves a 
sort of moral refuge against impending storm? Have we’ not 
come to the place in human history when sheer barbarism can 
be mastered by civilization? Has the day not dawned, will it 
never dawn, when there shall be evoked by the soul of states- 
manship what never can be won by the sword of militarism, the 
answer to the world quest for peace without victory—of peace, 
that is, without the sequel of the burning wrath which inev- 
itably follows humiliating defeat? It will never come so long 
as diplomacy concerns itself simply or chiefly with the great 
game of wits for national monetary advantage. 

Nations must think straight and their leaders avoid the 
odium of a double standard—one form for display and one for 
use. It is not enough to set our wills against war, unless 
there be promoted a pact among the nations which will make 
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generally applicable such provisions as were with limited range 
agreed upon at Locarno. If we really take seriously the re- 
sponsibility of this nation in the matter of world peace, it is 
imperatively demanded that we exhaust every effort in bringing 
together the nations in mutual understanding and agreement, 
accepting eagerly and at once every hand outstretched to us 
as a pledge of peace, and persistently offering our hand as 
a symbol and guarantee of goodwill. We cordially com- 
mend the effort which the Secretary of State of the United 
States is making to bind together the nations to the end 
that. war be outlawed. And we pray that these efforts may 
be crowned with such success as will make war an outlaw in 
the world. ) 

The complete disarmament of the nations must be synchro- 
nized, so that no one people shall be left helpless in the presence 
of armed. lawlessness. The councilors in Geneva may have re- 
jected the proposition of Soviet Russia for reasons conclusive 
to the Council, but finally upon some such plan the nations 
must unite. Plans for partial disarmament are futile if the 
elimination of one destructive agency leaves open the expedient 
of multiplying other agents of destruction, and we are but 
deceiving ourselves if our treaties simply result in changing the 
scene of battle from sea or land to 'the air. So subtle is the 
human mind, so elastic our most careful phrases, so, power- 
ful the forces which the laboratories are discovering, or 
devising, that only one effective remedy for war appears, 
namely, the insistent belief in and promotion of international 
friendship. 

We must discredit those policies which excite racial antipa- 
thies. We must bar the way toward provocative armament and 
antagonism, and our international trade relations must be regu- 
lated and adjusted with this in mind. We dare not. preach peace 
and then stand idly by while the material for conflagrations is 
gathered. or lighted. Nor should we demand or consent that 
any one government be allowed the place of dictator at, the 
world’s council table. We do not believe that for the United 
States of America it is wise or fair to stand apart from other 
nations until every difficulty is mastered and every feature 
of the program is perfected. 

We register our conviction that a World Court and a League 
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of Nations in some approved form havea real place in any 
practical program for world: peace. For the United States 
of America to refuse her whole-hearted participation in the 
world’s constructive program, seems tous utterly: inconsistent 
with our protestation of friendliness to the other nations. It is 
an attitude the more unworthy: if,'as we claim, we ‘are: the 
richest and strongest among the nations. Likewise, it is the 
most perilous, course possible: ta: us;) forit ‘is: conceivable that 
our failure to-accept responsibility and meet the cost of par- 
ticipation, whatever it be, in the strengthening of world friend: 
ship, might have its sequel in another war in which, whether 
we now will or will not, this nation: should be involved.’ If such 
a day should ever come—which may God: forbid—-added to the 
cost of it, the eternally incurable agony: of: it, ‘as long as men 
live the question would be asked why this nation; ere it was 
too late, came not to the help: of the» Lord; ‘why, when’ the 
very stars of heaven seemed striving together for the peace ‘of 
the. world, we were unwilling ‘to. revise previous’ decisions, or 
broaden our policies, or decline expedients ‘except as proposed 
by ourselves; why, while in theory we were: concerned ‘in the 
welfare of the other nations, we were in fact content to abide 
in our fields and cities, a to the touts oF our flocks, 
the music of our factories. Ou 6 Tepus Sis 8W 1 

We are not: empowered upon this or any thor aide issue, 
as a General Conference to make: pledges for the’ ministry and 
membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church. «Such a ‘pledge 
upon our part would doubtless be regarded as ‘an encroachment | 
upon the rights of private conscience, but we are persuaded that 
the Chief Executives and governmental ‘authorities’ of the na- 
tions represented here may confidently expect: the sympathetic 
consideration and support of our constituency in every land 
for any policy that discourages racial antagonism, that corrects 
economic injustice or tends to the ee or promotion 
of friendship among the nations. 

As a group representing’ in a real way a world eee what- 
ever of light heaven has given us we dare not’hide under ‘a 
bushel. We deliberately set it ona candlestick that it may give 
light at any rate to all who are in’ our house.’ The importance 
of having the’ whole house illuminated, so far as ‘it is within 
our power to have the light shine, would abundantly justify 
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the General Conference: in providing that every local’ church, 
through Quarterly Conference or congregational action, every 
Sunday school, every seminary, college and university under our 
control, be actively and substantially participant in the pro- 
motion of world peace. That would be in truth a call to the 
colors, a new and holy call, on which the God of peace would 
smile. . 

Some months ago there was a brilliant ceremony in one of the 
stately historic halls:of Paris. \There, with a setting such as 
France knows so well howto stage, General’) Debeney pinned 
the cross of the Legion of Honor upon the breast of Corporal 
Sellier, who, on that last day of the World War, sounded on 
his bugle, the command, “Cease firing.” Let us here and now 
summon all our powers of love and faith and will to preach 
and to promote the gospel of world friendship; and let us, 
with all the earnestness and: persuasiveness that we can com- 
mand, to every nation that will hear us, to every rank and order 
of men, sound out the signal, to be repeated: from:every Meth- 
odist Episcopal church around the world, for the sake of human- 
ity, and in the name of God, “Cease firing.” 


Co-ordination and Interdenominational Co-operation 


If we are under obligation to promote the major moralities 
of the world, we are under the same obligation to bring to the 
task every power we can command or devise. In many of the 
great objectives we must begin with the more adequate depart- 
mentalizing of our own Church so that we shall avoid the 
waste and confusion invariably apparent: when we trust for 
result, to indiscriminate and unorganized endeavor. There 
must be technical mastery of detail in. specific fields, and if 
the process of qualification results in what seems a_prefer- 
ential zeal, that is to be regarded not at all as a fault in our 
program. 

Just as it is necessary for world peace to conserve and co- 
ordinate every element of national and international idealism 
and strength, so in promoting this we must, as churchmen, avail 
ourselves of every possible resource of religious interest -and 
association. Methodism of itself can not bring about the prac- 
tical solution of the child problem, or the problem of industry, 
‘or that of a sober world, or that, of world peace. On the athletic 
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field it has been noted that the instinctive effort is for the bril- 
liant individual play. It is only as the result of patient and 
persistent training that the players come to see that often the 
opportunity for the brilliant individual play must be sacrificed 
if the team is really to win the game. This is one of the lessons 
which the children of light must learn from the children of this 
world. ‘ 

John Wesley in his day sought an alliance with all the fol- 
lowers of the Master in promoting the practical work of the 
Kingdom, and David Livingstone asked the blessing of God on 
all, whether of one or another religious belief, who would help 
to heal the open sore of the world. We may as a Church well 
take that same attitude as we think of the religious illiteracy ot 
the injustices of the industrial world, or the madness of the 
traffic in alcohol and the narcotics, or of the objective of peace. 
We are in fullest sympathy with the effort of the Church Peace 
Union, now in progress, to co-ordinate all the religious forces 
of the world, Christian and non-Christian, in the interest of 
world peace, a movement in line with the suggestion sent out by 
the Springfield General Conference. We account it one of our 
denominational privileges to have joined with the other Churches 
in supporting so many of the interdenominational activities 
and in making conspicuous contribution to their leader- 
ship. 

We appreciate the value of such organizations as the Federal 
Oouncil of the Churches of Christ in America, recognizing, how- 
ever, the necessity for great deliberation and general consultation 
before the issue of public pronouncements. But we can not 
guarantee the support of the denomination for every interde- 
nominational movement. There is not infrequently a clear over- 
lapping of organization. We must insist'upon the more careful 
establishment of program boundaries. In some of the benevo- 
lent appeals, where there is a sharply defined limit of resources, 
it is unwise and inexpedient to jeopardize interests to which we 
are as a Church already committed by the transfer of our con- 
tributions to an outside agency which can not present a motive 
broader or higher than is involved in the denominational cause 
which would be weakened by the diversion of our gifts. The 
General Conference must determine the proper range of pro- 
nouncement and activity for its own Boards and also the meas- 
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ure of accepted responsibility in interdenominational pronounce- 
ment. . 

It is not unreasonable to expect and require that all manifestos 
issued by any group, either directly or indirectly, presumed to 
carry the weight: of our denominational approval, shall be dis- 
tinctly covered by what the General Conference has stated or 
authorized and that the implications of our utterances on any 
of the large questions of the day should be interpreted by those 
specifically authorized to speak for us. |The Church as a whole 
must be allowed the right. of determination, not only as to the 
direction to betaken but likewise as to the distance to be tray- 
eled at any given time, a judgment in which we are assured the 
Federal Council would concur. 

As: to conditions: prevailing at the time of our session, or 
definitely anticipated, the General Conference should meet its 
responsibility’ by formal declaration. Knowing that conditions 
are certain to arise, in which the influence of the churches ought 
to be unified, we should provide suitably for our ad-interim 
representation. _We must prevent embarrassment to the Church 
by our apparent commitment through unauthorized inclusion and 
also avoid the inexcusable evasion of denominational responsi- 
bility. Likewise we should provide against the needless delay 
of significant interdenominational action by any uncertainty as 
to our denominational intent and attitude. 

At our last quadrennium gathering a Commission of Twenty- 
five was constituted to act for us in such interdenominational 
pronouncement. Hither to this Commission or to some other 
carefully chosen group, which can be promptly brought together, 
or to our own members of the several interdenominational ad- 
ministrative committees which should be named by us, this duty 
of representing us' should be formally committed. 

The success of an imterdenominational agency is not infre- 
quently jeopardized by extending the range of its activity when 
such extension may result in the break of sympathetic contact 
with the communions for which it is supposed to act; or by for- 
getting that the constituent groups are really not identical; or by 
assuming that the individual members of the churches are non- 
resistant ‘subjects of ecclesiastical control, or by attempting to 
solve the religious problems of individuals and communities by 
mathematical formulae. and method. The constituent bodies 
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must constantly remember that effective interdenominational 
activity involves large outlay and each of the participating com- 
munions must be prepared to bear its fair proportion of this 
cost. 


Christian Unity 


World-wide Methodism owes the world not only a definitely 
progressive program, but wherever possible the dynamic of col- 
lective endeavor, and also, in so far as may be, the creation and 
maintenance of an atmosphere stimulating to all that is worthy 
and deadly to all that is unworthy. The strength of the Church — 
has often been wasted in the assault and defense of sand-bag 
batteries like those which Kinglake’s history of the Crimean 
War has made familiar, batteries heroically assailed and de- 
fended, but the possession or loss of which did not really affect 
the main issue of the struggle. om 

Christian unity is one of the great questions before us, Chris- 
tianity is broken into camps not only naturally unsympathetic 
but often apparently antagonistic, and the ground of division is 
chiefly the difference of the Churches as to creed and orders. 
More than once the organic union of Christianity has been un- 
dertaken, sometimes by the Anglican and associated Churches, 
sometimes by such bodies as the Presbyterian Church of. the 
United States, but never yet effectively. The hour demands that 
we carefully distinguish between unity and uniformity. Uni- 
formity that is real and not merely in appearance, demands 
practical identity of philosophy, theology, taste and experience. 
It is a collective expression of highly. standardized characteristics. 
Unity, on the other hand, allows diversity without discord and, 
like love, “seeketh not her own” by an insistence upon subscrip- 
tion or conformity. The importance of unity can not. be over- 
stated; the significance of uniformity is practically. negligible. 

- Usually the proponents of Christian union have looked for- 
ward to a day when the Eastern Churches and those of the 
West, Protestant and Roman Catholic, would be united in one. 
There have been several incidents in recent. days tending to 
throw light upon the subject. In contending for temporal 
power, the political claims of the Papacy have, in the last 
months, been asserted with a directness and: vigor, more out- 
spoken than for a generation past, in unmistakable contradic- 
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tion of the statement repeatedly made by representatives of that 
faith in this country that the Roman Catholic Church is not 
political in its government. It has been publicly said by those 
assuming to speak for the Church of Rome that in all civic rela- 
tions and responsibilities her members in Protestant countries 
are free to act for themselves entirely independently of Papal 
authority or domination; that is to say, that individual con- 
science is without constraint except that which is imposed by 
individual judgment. It is but fair to state that no such declar- 
ation of independence appears to have been authorized or 
validated by the Vatican. In the light of current events this 
Papal claim is not only interesting but important. It is con- 
fessedly difficult, if indeed it is not impossible, to separate 
the political and ecclesiastical in either the consciousness and 
claims of the ruler or in the attitude of veneration and obedience 
of the subjects. 

So far as this section of the Church is concerned, we should 
avail ourselves of every opportunity for friendly co-operation in 
dealing with the great moral and social problems, leaving to 
another day the settlement of questions manifestly now impos- 
sible of solution. Even now, however, there may well be the 
tempering of judgment and the modulation of voice in discus- 
sions essentially doctrinal or religious. The recent encyclical of 
the Roman Pontiff repeats and elaborates the contention that 
the union of Christendom demands, as an unconditional require- 
ment, the acceptance of Papal primacy and subscription to 
Roman Catholic dogma. If there is to be union, the Vatican 
insists that it must be by a return of all the wandering flocks to 
the historic fold. It is to be regarded as opportune that this 
ex cathedra pronouncement appears at a time when the matter of 
unity is receiving such consideration as has not previously been 
given to it, for in closing this way for the hoped-for union of 
Christendom, we are compelled to look about us to see in what 
direction we shall move. 

In view of the position asserted by the Church of Rome, it 
is useless also for us to consider the expedient of a so-called 
“bridge church” extending from Protestantism to Rome. If at 
the further end of the bridge all the convictions that have been 
logically induced by the Reformation must be surrendered, then 
all the considerations which operate against our renunciation 
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of Protestant principle at the further end would have precisely 
the same. reasonable influence at the proximate end of the 
bridge... The Anglo-Catholic. movement, ‘therefore, opens no 
path of religious advance satisfactory to a vital Protestantism. 

In the ‘ecclesiastical objective, then, so far as organization is 
concerned, we are evidently shut up to the hope of Protestant 
union, in which: position we find ourselves by the trend of pre- 
vious discussion, face to face with the overtures of the Anglican 
Church. Here again we are embarrassed by the fact that: in the 
Lambeth proposal, the basis of unity, sometimes modified in 
respect of other conditions, always involves acceptance of. the 
historic episcopate as held by the Church of England. In frank- 
ness it. should be said that so long as the approach to the council 
hall is by this way, the realization of organic union is remote 
indeed. The tendency of religious thought: is not toward the 
exaltation of tradition as a condition of co-operation, but to- 
ward the exaltation of the living Christ and. His imperative 
demand for our immediate service upon the basis of apostolic 
devotion. 

If consent to the claim so often urged meant simply conces- 
sion as to the historicity of an alleged transaction, the conten- 
tion might possibly, with more or less of mental restraint, be 
allowed to'go uncontradicted, but it amounts to much more than 
that. It is in effect not only to validate the historic claim, but 
also to affirm the paramount importance’ of an office and to rest 
the theory of apostolic succession upon an ancient human con- 
tact rather than upon a present spiritual experience. 

It must also be said that the recent discussion of the Anglican 
Prayer Book revision, with the sharply defined cleavage revealed 
by the action of the English House of Commons, must inev- 
itably strengthen opposition to organic union on the conditions 
indicated. in the, Anglican overture. 

The subject has been so long before us and ithe matters in- 
volved are of such moment that we owe to ourselves and to the 
other. communions. a frank statement of the situation as it 
appears tous. To us unity is really a matter of spirit: rather 
than of form. Knowing human nature,.as. all of us do, and 
remembering that conviction is never more compelling than/ in 
the realm of religious faith and. practice, it does not appear 
probable or reasonable that we should at present agree to lose 
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our denominational identity for the'sake of constituting a great 
world Church which; if created, would in all likelihood feel at 
once the divisive tendencies of individual and group assertive- 
ness. 

Following the Stockholm Conference in 1925 the Lausanne 
Conference brought together in the summer of 1927 one of the 
most distinguished groups gathered since the days of old epochal 
councils. It was conspicuously memorable in this: it showed that 
without surrender: of conviction on things essential, it is possible 
for men to‘counsel and worship together and, despite the varia- 
tions of form and: ceremony, to strengthen the bonds of respect 
and sympathy. Is not this of immense value, and may we not 
believe that the great historic Lausanne gathering, called per- 
haps with another! end in view, really makes its supreme con- 
tribution to the building of the: Kingdom in the emphasis it 
places upon the possibility’ and value of Christian sympathy? 
Let us grasp and hold ‘to the idea that diversity and distine- 
tion need not involve division in any unhappy or destructive 
sense. 

It is our opinion that within the United States, and possibly 
other countries: here: represented, national conferences similar 
to those held at: Stockholm and Lausanne should be held to 
consider the problems of “Life and work,’ and “Faith and 
Order.” We suggest that this General Conference direct our 
representatives on the Continuation Committees of the Stock- 
holm and Lausanne Conferences, and other bodies, to propose 
and invite such Conferences. ) 

We shall probably: make our largest possible contribution to 
the Kingdom by the intensive’ cultivation’ of what has been 
entrusted to us if only we are kept from jealousy and rivalry, 
from suspicion, from the meanness which proselytes and whis- 
pers, from that selfishness which has not learned to say, “He 
must increase; I must decrease.” The surrender of autonomy 
has moral ‘significance only where denominational history and 
polity are intelligently understood and considerately appraised. 
To turn from the old loyalties with never a’ sigh nor a back- 
ward look may be regarded as indicating strength of Christian 
catholicity when more accurate thought would see in it only 
the weakness of denominational consciousness. This is a process 
which one may understand but which is not heroically impres- 
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sive in either its beginning, continuance or ending. As it offers 
no tribute to past affiliation so it gives no promise of future 
loyalty, and without such loyalty Protestant or Christian soli- 
darity would be but an illusive dream. 

The odium of so-called sectarian ‘narrowness is corrected by 
‘the unity for which we plead, and human experience at its 
highest has established for covenant and convention a ‘value 
which can not wisely or safely be disregarded. Without the 
change of a single formulary or the modification’ of a single 
ceremonial, it has been demonstrated that men of many’ com- 
munions may sit together in heavenly places. If we shall only 
agree to extend the implications of that confession to include 
not worship only but service also, it would seem as though we 
were approaching the goal; if indeed we had not arrived. So 
far as the evangelical churches are concerned, that unity of 
‘spirit, under the mastery of Christ, seems to be immediately 
possible.» Is it indeed possible?) Then we must not rest’ satis- 
fied until it be actual, for we are convinced that a willfully: 
divided ‘Church: can not bring together the divided nations; a 
Christianity which persistently magnifies its own disagreements 
ean not compose the discords of the industrial world; a Chris- 
tendom which perversely refuses to learn from Christ the lesson 
of love can not teach the lesson of love to the non-Christian 
multitudes. -The consummate triumph of our Lord can come 
only as the high-priestly prayer of Jesus has its answer by the 
descent of the Spirit and the ascent of the Church to the 
higher level of love and loyalty with the three-fold affirmation 
of and for all Christendom, “In non-essentials liberty, in essen- 
tials unity, in all things charity.” 

Lausanne, with its substitution of conference for contention, 
marked an advance toward the goal of unity. The recent Jeru- 
salem Meeting of the International Missionary Council is both 
parable and prophecy. . Unity, co-operation, union, probably 
that will be the historical sequence, and ‘unity, calmly delibera- 
tive, unselfishly considerate, unreservedly eager, is the first 
great forward step. 

As far as our own denominational group is concerned, it 
would seem but natural and reasonable to ask that we tighten 
the bonds which unite Methodism the world around. Hcumeni- 
cal: Methodism would thus come to mean much ‘more’ than even 
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a ten years’ assembly with its cultural programs, its significant 
social contacts, and. courtesies... To substitute frequent. council 
and permanent.co-operation for the more occasional meetings, 
would be of immense value in. advancing the work of) God. 
You. will doubtless approve the Heumenical Conference in 1931. 
It would greatly promote this further aim.of permanent. co- 
operative. activity.if the General Conference would specifically 
authorize the announcement of.such.a,purpose,: taking eine 
additional, action ‘as would seem appropriate. 

We would. be untrue to ourselves if we did not Sates our 
yearning for the reunion of Episcopal Methodism, since 1844 
divided.,, For us the avowal of concord: seems no longer suffi- 
cient... There must! be something, more as between us;\there 
must be an attitude of love deeper and more appealing than 
is expressed‘ by ‘the, word “unity.” Accepting our full: measure 
of responsibility for the-disunion of these years, we believe: that 
we speak, not for ourselves, alone, but-for the world-wide Method- 
ist,, Episcopal, Church represented here! when we) declare ‘our 
readiness to hasten. the; restoration of unity.and) union’ byi the 
acceptance of any. basis of agreement which may be reached. by 
the accredited, Commissioners of the two Churches..We:earn- 
estly recommend that this, General Conference designate:Com- 
missioners, who, when the opportunity is, afforded, shall: repre- 
sent, us. in, negotiations’ with our sister Church. For us: to 
evade! the logical results of such:a declaration would be ito 
invalidate every plea for the broader Christian unity; however 
eloquently framed and, impressively declared... Our reminiscent 
attachment to the yesterdays must yield to the alluring ‘promise 
of the glorious tomorrows. “In the dawning of that day- ‘the 
very ends.of the earth will ‘rejoice... We cannot escape the belief 
that our. will to meet the conditions deliberately, regarded:.as 
necessary for, Christian’ unity. is the precise!:measure / of:our 
desire for the coming of the Kingdom. | If that. conclusion,has 
our consent, then it, must also appear convincing that at this 
hour and in this place our, will to subordinate whatever is per- 
sonal to the welfare and unity of our own Methodist, Episcopal 
Church. is the initial: test of our zeal for the wider unities, 
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The Kingdom of ,God..is: broader than: the Church of | Christ, 
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but: for the present age we are persuaded that the visible Church, 
as interpreting: God to man and as leading man to God, stands 
alone. ‘It is sometimes objected that the abstract. conception 
of Christianity is. acceptable, but that no visible Church is 
worth while. In part, that attitude is due to the open or covert 
attacks of those who are the adversaries of the Church. Too 
often it has been encouraged by others, who, while? possibly 
honestly claiming to be its friends, have given far more thought 
to what they regard:as the failures of the Church than to the 
daring. of its enterprise and the splendor of its achievement. 
It must be remembered that the abstract is as the spirit which 
needs: lodgment in the body if it is to accomplish the: task to 
which: it has been called and set. One may accept the abstract 
and reject ‘the concrete; but it is likely to appear that where 
such a mental attitude is assumed; the difficulty is really not 
in the philosophy of religious life; it is rather im the fact that 
the dreamer is not willing to take upon himself the discipline 
and obligations of a ‘doer. 

Methodism is not in and of herself the whole Church of 
Christ. She neither claims for herself alone the glory nor 
accepts for herself the full responsibility of that Church against 
which the gates of hell shall not prevail. But Methodism ‘is 
a part of that Church. Her members, numbered by millions, 
if they be true, have place at the King’s table and whatever 
their strength of number or resources, they account it the chief 
token of the King’s grace that they may be workers together 
with Him. 

. Speaking ‘for ourselves, and, as we believe, for our world- 
wide communion, we voice the conviction that the world prob- 
letns were never more involved than they are this day. ‘There 
is the need lof a new adventure of faith; and an insistent cry 
rings out for new emphasis upon the ‘vital things of spiritual 
life. ‘While the Church cannot, dare not, surrender its right 
to speak ‘upon the great moral issues of the day, it alone is 
commissioned to lift up the distinctly spiritual ideals: Its 
business is not the duplication of what the secular schools are 
doing; or what can be wrought out by groups elsewhere gathered 
for social and moral reform, but it is to penetrate all realms of 
life and action with: religious: experience and conviction. | Its 
aim must be to lift the standards of life, individual and social, 
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so high that those who hear its message shall be driven to their 
knees. Possibly in the presence of human accomplishment the 
danger threatens, as never before, that men will think they can 
build their heaven-reaching towers unaided, and unaided can 
bring in the new great age of love and righteousness, but as 
we know too well, that can not be done. Perhaps we have been 
taking too much for granted in assuming that our analysis 
of conditions and adaptation of means for meeting them need 
no amendment. We look with wonder upon the productive 
activity of men in the realms of business, of politics, of applied 
science; are challenged by their daring, inspired by the magni- 
ficence of their accomplishments. Are we as keen in our reli- 
gious purpose as the national imperialists or the international 
socialists are in theirs? Are we as careful as are they in the 
avoidance of harsh and censorious judgments concerning the 
brethren? Are we as ready to interpret our conception of 
heroism in the promotion of world peace as others have shown 
themselves in the prosecution of world war? 

We have been keeping our old ledgers in the old way, ‘and 
have been well content* when by our old methods we could 
balance the columns of credit and debit, the columns of getting 
and giving. The perils of modern life, the lowering of stand- 
ards, the feverish acceleration of all the physical enginery of 
which the clutches and levers are in our hands, the sheer reck- 
lessness of determination, these things must have a voice and 
a lesson for us. 

It would, however, be altogether unfair to the spirit of the 
day if we dwelt upon the perils and failed to give to the heart- 
ening facts their proper place and proportion. Never since 
history began have there been so many desires and devices for 
the bringing of men together; never before in all the ages were 
the highways of the air crowded as they are today with the 
messages of earnest souls, very, very many of them striving to 
lift up Christ to the adoring gaze of the world. Despite all 
complexities and intrigues, all machinations, it would seem clear 
that in a larger way than ever before men are striving, not 
always wisely but nevertheless striving, to make this the day of 
salvation. The Church must not vacate her leadership nor grow 
weary of her task. Taking account of our assets and our re- 
sources, we must study the problem of a new world and the cost 
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of its making; must see not only the forces hostile to the Church 
but also those making for human redemption; must see the 
horsemen. and chariots of God upon all the hills; must take for 
our present-day need the encouragement of the Master’s word, 
“Fear Not, it is the Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
Kingdom”; must set ourselves with sanctified enthusiasm to 
the accomplishment: of that victory of the world for which love 
qualifies and to which faith leads. We must see to it that latent 
energies are released, perceiving that in the individual consecra- 
tion of money, of time, of influence, of self is the way to spiritual 
heights we have not occupied. 

We can not forget those heroic adventurers who assailed Mount 
Everest. Once and again they tried to come where human feet 
never before had trodden. On the final day of the struggle, in 
the brief historic moment, when through the parted mists their 
comrades saw Mallory and Irvine for the last time, this was, in 
effect; the record they bore of them, “Headed for the summit 
and still climbing.” We must accelerate our pace for our own 
participation in spiritual conquest; must bring to bear: what- 
ever of spiritual forces we can grasp to overcome in others the 
results of materialistic obsession; must bring all the existing 
potencies to answer our present problem; must, by every art 
of deyotion, of prayer, by every enduement of power, stretch 
toward the goal, that goal the uttermost accomplishment of 
God’s will, our constant attitude, “still climbing.” 


Conclusion 


But we must conclude. We listen and the past speaks to us 
reminding us of the mighty personalities whose lives have en- 
riched. our history and heritage, reminding us also of great 
hours to which the nations and the Church were brought by 
Him who had and has the secret of the guiding pillar of cloud 
and of fire. It bids us recall the crises when, in the confu- 
sion of contentious voices, men failed to catch the voice of 
God, when. fear defeated faith and: the immediate pur- 
pose of God was frustrated by human doubt. The past speaks 
to us that we may be inspired and also warned. In the full 
light of our quickened memories we pray you listen to the voices 
which now are speaking to you; the voices of the world’s youth 
looking this way with an interest but partly disclosed, asking in 
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its mood, half cynical, half tragically serious, how we mean to 
deal with the opportunities and responsibilities of these days; the 
voices of warring multitudes, the plaintive cries of starving mil- 
lions, the appeals of those who have lost the way and are groping 
amid the pitfalls, weary, eee ready to die, who need a guide 
but. can not wait. 

Members of this General Conference, you are met together 
in a great crisis of human history. Much has been given ‘you. 
Much. is required of you. Perhaps the opportunity of this 
present month is the greatest of all the privileges which the 
providence of God has brought you asa Church. The unselfish 
improvement of the opportunity by human counsel and God’s 
help may: be regarded as the greatest: demand which Heaven 
‘has ever made upon you. Much has been given; much is re+ 
quired. We pray that you do not fail the world in this great 
hour, that you do not fail God. Let us wait in prayer that we 
may go forth in praise. The staggering difficulties of our task 
challenge us but must not confound us. Humans we are.- We 
can give only what we have, but what we have means what we 
have brought, plus the increment of deliberate counsel, plus 
what God now bestows. In the: vast spiritual adventure of these 
days we dare not be deterred by doubt, or weakened by ‘mutual 
suspicion, or led. by impatience to decisions which’ impulse: 
may accept, but which reflection in the days to come: will 'con- 
demn and deplore: If we should fail humanity and God, what 
would they say of us on the rim of the world? What would 
they say of us in the battling centers? What would the mighty 
ones, looking down upon us from above, say of us?) Ah, what 
would we say of ourselves.as in some future golden day we' 
enter into the City and look back? What will God say of wae 
Nay, whatever tests we face, we must not fail! 

What can Methodism do for the world? This: help God to 
save it. And so, by His: grace, we will! The Church is the 
spouse of Christ, the object of his tender and inexhaustible love. 
It is the body of which Christ) is the Head. -Oh comrades ‘in’ 
the joy of His love, in the fellowship of that devotion which is 
to bring in’ the consummate glory of His universal reign, let 
us lift before our eager minds: the Master’s yearning: that His 
Church shall wear. the garments which are without spot’ or 
wrinkle or any such thing! If it be part of the exceeding great 
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reward to walk with: Him in white, shall we not aspire to have 
even here, as far as may be, the foretaste of that joy? 

In the imagery of, John’s vision there stands out the picture 
of our diademed Lord, walking in the midst of the golden. candle- 
. sticks. It is Christ in the midst of the Churches. It must be that 
He is here this very hour, As disciples of His, would we bow at 
His feet and wait to learn of Him that He may show us in this 
Conference what to do and what to say. He is the Prince of 
Peace. May He breathe on us His peace ‘as we pledge ourselves 
to hasten the fulfillment of the angels’ prophetic song. , He 1s 
the brother of men. He has proved it in the shop of the carpen- 
ter, in the boat.of the fisherman, in the countless contacts with 
the weary and wounded and self-willed among the sons of men. 
We pledge to Him our unhesitating compassion that we may 
go about doing good, that, singly and together we may. bring into 
the chill of the world’s avarice and selfishness. the glow and 
gleam of the great Brother’s heart. He is our Saviour, the only 
Saviour whom we know, with His measureless love. that ‘encloses 
in its arms mankind everywhere. To Him we this day offer 
ourselves, our substance, our service, our minds, our hearts, that 
going into all the world we may tell men everywhere that He is 
able to save unto the uttermost all, att, ALL that..come unto 
God by Him, seeing that he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them, and we will tell them that He is even now waiting to be 
gracious. He is our King, we own His sway, we would once 
again kiss His scepter, acknowledging that He is sovereign over 
us. This is our rejoicing, that He shall reign forever and 
ever. Here we call upon our souls to praise and adore Him. We 
would this hour, for ourselves, for all we represent, out of our 
faith, our hope, our love, fashion a royal diadem and crown 
Him Lord of All. 

Unto the Father who has loved us with an everlasting love 
and whose mercy endureth forever; unto the only begotten Son 
who died for us that He might, through His saving power, 
make us at length kings and priests unto God; unto the Holy 
Spirit, whose presence in the upper room long time ago sur- 
charged narrow lives with power and sent men out to turn the 
very world upside down, by whom we seek not only enlighten- 
ment for the days, but also the shedding abroad in all our 
hearts of that love which shall make every hour of our Con- 
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ference fruitful of blessing; unto’ the triune God be glory 


and dominion forever and ever. 


EARL CRANSTON, 

JOHN W. HAMILTON, 
JosEPH F. BERRy, 
WiutitiamM F. McDowe tt, 
WILLIAM Burt, 

LutHer B. WILSON, | 
WittiamM F. ANDERSON, 
JOHN L. NUELSEN, 
Epwin H. Hucuss, 
Frank M. BrisrTot, 
THEODORE S. HENDERSON, 
Wiuu1am O. SHEPARD, 
Franois J. McConneE tt, 
Freperic D. LEers, 
RicHaRD J, COOKE, 
Witsur P. THIRKIELD, 
HERBERT WELCH, 
THomas NICHOLSON, 
Apna W. LEONARD, 
WituiamM F. OLpHam, 
Cuarues B. MITCHELL, 
Francis W. WARNE, 
JOHN W. RoBINSON, 


Amen ‘and amen ! 


Esren S. JOHNSON, 
Lavurgss J. Brrney, 
FREDERICK B. FISHER, 
Ernest L. WAporr, 
CHARLES EK. Locks, 
ERNEST G. RICHARDSON, 
CuHarLes W. Burns, 
ANTON BAST, 

Epaar BLAk®&, 
FREDERICK T. KEENEY, 
H. Lester SMirH, 
CHARLES L. Muap, 
Rosert E. JoNngEs, 
MatrHew W. Crair, 
Georce A. MILLER, 
Titus Lows, 

GEORGE R. GRoOsE, 
Brenton T. BapDiey, 
WALLACE EK. Brown, 


JosEpH, C. HarrzE.u, 
IsataH B. Scort. 


JOURNAL 
OF THE 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1928 


TUESDAY MORNING, MAY 1, 1928 


THE THIRTIETH SESSION OF THE DELEGATED GENERAL Con- 
FERENCE OF THE MrrHopist EpiscopAL CHURCH convened in 
the Convention Hall, Kansas City, Missouri, on the first day of 
May, nineteen hundred twenty-eight, at ten o’clock A. M. 

Bishop Joseph F. Berry, senior effective Bishop of the Church, 
called the Conference to order with an appropriate message on 
behalf of his colleagues... Bishop Earl Cranston announced 
Hymn 180, beginning, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” 
which was sung. 

The Apostles’ Creed was recited in unison and Bishop Richard 
J. Cooke offered prayer. 

The combined Kansas City Methodist Episcopal choirs ren- 
dered an appropriate anthem. 

Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield introduced the Ritual Service 
appropriate to the administration of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, after which the sacramental elements were 
distributed to the Bishops and to the members of the General 
Conference. The stated Ritual Service of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church was followed throughout. 

The Conference was then in recess. 

The Conference later reconvened with Bishop Berry presid- 
ing. 

Raymond J. Wade, Secretary of the last General Conference, 
at the request of the presiding Bubens i ealled the Conference 
roll. 

The Conference stood while the, names of the following 
Bishops, who have died during the quadrennium, were called : 


Tuomas B. NEELY, 

Wiuiiam A. QUAYLE, 

Homer C. STuNTz, 

GrorcEe H. BICKLEY ; 
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and also ine names of the following deceased Lay Delegates- 
elect : 


Frank A. Arter, of the North-East Ohio Conference, 
Lewis B. Aucsr, of the Detroit Conference ; 


and the following deceased Ministerial Reserve Delegate-elect : 
BENJAMIN A. GINADER, of the Erie Conference. 


The roll of Bishops was called and the following responded 
to their names: 


EArt CRANSTON, 
JouHn W. HAmiILtTon, 
WILLIAM Burt, 
JosgerH F. Brrry, 
Witiiam F. McDows 11, 
LutHER B. WILSON, 
Wiuuiam F. ANDERSON, 
JoHN L. NUELSEN, 
Epwin H. Hucuszs, 
FrANK M. Bristou, 
THEODORE 8S. HENDERSON, 
WiLuiAM O. SHEPARD, 
Francis J. McConneE Lu, 
Freprerick D. LEEtT2, 
RicHarp J. Cooxe, 
Wixpur P. THIRKIELD 

| HERBERT WELCH, 
THomAs NICHOLSON, 
Apna W. LEONARD, 
CHARLES B. MiTcHELL, 
FRANCIS W. WARNE, 
JoHN W. RoBINSON, 
Espen 8. JOHNSON, 
Lavuress J. BIRNEY, 
FREDERICK B. FISHER, 
Ernest L. Wauporr, 
Cuarues E. Locke, 
Ernest G. RIcHARDSON, 
CHARLES W. Burns, 
Epcar BLAKE, 
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FREDERICK T’. KEENEY, 
H. Lester SMITH, 
CHARLES L. Mmap, 
Rosert HK. JONES, 
MatrrHEew W. Cratrr, 
GEORGE R. GROSE, 
BrenTON T. BApDLEY, 
Wauuact H. Brown, 


Retired Missionary Bishops: 


JosEPH C. HARTZELL, 
TsataH B, Scort. 


When the name of Bishop Titus Lowe was called, Bishop 
John L. Nuelsen was granted the privilege of the floor to bring 
greetings from Bishop Lowe, who was detained in Paris, France, 
on account of illness, but with prospects of attending the Gen- 
eral Conference at a later day. 

The roll of delegates and of properly certified reserve dele- 
gates was called by Annual Conferences in alphabetical order 
and eight hundred and forty-seven persons responded to their 
names as follows :* 

ALABAMA 
Ministerial: Wallace A. Murphree. Lay: Joseph C. Swann. 


ATLANTA 
Ministerial: Nervey J. Crolley, Lorenzo H. King. Lay: James C. 
Arnold, Alonzo M. Wilkins. 
BALTIMORE 
Ministerial: Francis R. Bayley, Harry W. Burgan, John R.. Ed- 
wards, J. Phelps Hand, James L. Mclain, Edwin T. Mowbray. Lay: 
George W. Corner, Jr., George W. Crabbe, Miss Florence Hooper, J. 
Burch Joyce, John C. Letts, Wilson H. S. White. 
BENGAL 
Ministerial : Shot K. Mondol. Lay: Victor M. Ilahibaksh. 


BLUE RipcGE-ATLANTIC 
Ministerial: Charles M. White. Lay: Robert C., Kennedy. 


BoMBAY 
Ministerial: Albert A. Parker. Lay: G. Sundar Rao. 


BuRMA 
Ministerial: Benjamin .M. Jones. Lay: Mrs. Benjamin M. Jones. 


CALIFORNIA 


Ministerial: Edward P. Bennett, Tully C. Knoles, Leon L. Loof- 
bourow, Walter J. Sherman, James H. N. Williams, John W. Winkley. 


The arrangement of the delegates of the respective Conferences is 
in all cases alphabetical. 
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Lay: Perey S. King, Fred D. Parr, Ivory. G. Rodda, Mrs. H. D. Ruse, 
John H. McCallum, John Tunnicliffe. 


CENTRAL ALABAMA 


Ministerial: Edward M. Jones, John W. Thomas. Lay: Walter I. 
Brown, Lee W. Lynn. 


CENTRAL CHINA 
Ministerial: Handel Lee. Lay: Wen-Deh Kiang. 


CENTRAL GERMAN 


Ministerial: August J. Bucher, William Brickner, Frederick W. 
Mueller. Lay: Fred J. Bauman, Will J. Gelvin, Gottlieb Golder. 


CENTRAL GERMANY 
Ministerial: Hermann Zeuner. Lay: Otto Goricke. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 


Ministerial: Sanford P. Archer, Joseph A. Chapman, William HE. 
Shaw, George H. Thorpe, David F. Wilson. Lay: Leonard H. Brew- 
baker, John W. Fling, Achalis M. Legg, George M. Meeker. 


CENTRAL MIssouRI 


Ministerial: Benjamin F. Abbott, Charles S. Webster. Lay: Mrs. 
Olive E. Grear, Miss Arsania M. Williams. 


CENTRAL NEw YORK 


Ministerial: George H. Haigh, Carl G. McConnell, William H.,Pow- 
ers, Curtis C. Roszell, Harry 1. Woolever. Lay: Francis E. Baldwin, 
Reuben L. Nye, Albert G. Odell, Jarvis L. Thorpe, M. Fay Van Dyke. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Ministerial: Edgar R. Heckman, Horace lL. Jacobs, A. Lawrence 
Miller, J. Edgar Skillington, Morris ©. Swartz, Alvin S. Williams. 
Lay: Charles V. Adams, Herbert T. Ames, Sylvester A: Kuhn, Ira: P. 
Romberger, Michael B. Rich, Wat Tyler. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 
Ministerial: Carl F. H. Guse. Lay: Miss Shorogu Bose. 


‘ CENTRAL SWEDISH 
Ministerial: Carl G. Wallenius. Lay: Carl A. Garléonss 


CENTRAL TENNESSEE 
Ministerial: Harry L. Upperman. Lay: Charles G. Dillard. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA 
Ministerial: Bo Chen Tang. Lay: Sao Dsi Liu. 


CHICAGO-NORTH WEST 
Ministerial: Adam J. Loeppert, Frederick H. Thiel. Lay: Herman 
R. Boese, Charles H. Waterman. 
CHILE 
Ministerial: Roberto Elphick. Lay: Pedro R. Zottele. 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA 
Lay: Din S. Lien. 
COLORADO 
Ministerial: Orrin W. Auman, Charles O. Beckman, Elmer G. Cut- 


shall, Loren M. Edwards, Charles OQ. Thibodeau. Lay: Irving F. Keep- 
ing, Frank McDonough, Sr., Egbert B. Simmons, Robert B. Spencer. 


CoLUMBIA RIVER 


Ministerial: A. A. Callender, Thomas W. Jeffrey, Charles E. Miller. 
Lay: Charles M. Holtzinger, Grant E. Hunt, Ferman L. Pickett. 
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DAKOTA’ 


Ministerial: William E.. Hartung, Emerson: EK} Hunt, Edward D. 
Kohlstedt, Ray G. Minkler. Lay: Dess C.: Cox,'A. Clay Darling, David 
. Jones, Lauritz Miller. 


DELAWARE 2 
Ministerial: Frederick H. eee? a H. Hargis, Thomas H. Kiah, 


Charles A. Tindley. Lay: Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor, Miss Olive A. Hall, 
William W. M. Henry, Herbert Ss. Wilson. . 3 


DENMARK 
Ministerial: Herman Saermark. Lay: Crilles H. Yensen. 


Drs Mornes 


Ministerial: Frank G. Bean, Leyi P. Goodwin, John L. Hillman. 
Frederick W. Simpson, Raymond M. Shipman. Lay.: J. H. Darling, 
H. M. Havner, Ermal lL. MacMichael, Mark B. Nelson, E. W. Weeks. 


DETROIT 


Ministerial: George Elliott, Sidney D. Eva, Howard A. Field, Walter 
R. Fruit, John E. Martin, Hugene M. Moore, George W. Olmstead, 
Merton Ss. Rice, William M. Ward. Lay: Junius BE. Beal, Mrs. Thomas 
Nicholson, Frank J. Rutherford, Albert E. Sharpe, Delmar D. Spellman, 
Adelbert T. Tweedie. 


EAST GERMAN 
Ministerial: Herman A. Maser. Lay: Charles F, Houck. 


Hast TENNESSEE 
Ministerial: Judson S. Hill. Lay: Mrs. BE. H. Forrest. / 


EASTERN SoutH AMERICA 
Ministerial: Albert W. Tallon. Lay: Fred Aden. 


EASTERN SWEDISH 
Ministerial: Oscar K. Sundberg. Lay: Oscar W. Hijerpe. 


LORIE 
Ministerial : R yF. Howe, Robert J. Montgomery, William: P. Mur- 
ray, John BH. Reberts! Alfred B. Smith. Lay: A! Lincoln Bell, William 
A. Elliott, Samuel W. McDowell, Edgar T. Welch, William A. Womer. 
FINLAND 
Ministerial: Toivo Rajalinna. Lay: Yrjo H. Hyvari. 


FLORIDA 
Ministerial: Henry W. Bartley: Lay: Walter W. Sullivan. 


FoocHow 


Ministerial: Ralph A. Ward, Philip S. S. Yu. Lay: S. K. Hsu, 
EHu-Guong Uong. 
GENESEE 


Ministerial: Ray Allen, Samuel J. Clarkson, Ralph S. Cushman, J. 
Harrison Olmstead, John H. Stoody, Howard M. Wilson. Lay: Alton 
M. Blake, Delano D ae sey Olin C. Curtis, Glen W: Leighbody, Louis 
M. Potter, John B. M. Stephens. 


GEORGIA 
Ministerial: Leroy A. Griggs. Lay: William H. Patton. 


GUJARAT 
Ministerial: Royal D. Bisbee. Lay: Dungarshi J. Makwana. 


HINGHWA 
teenth George W. Hollister, Tien H. Lin. Lay: Mrs. George W. 
Hollister, G. B. Lau, 


MAY 1 
First 
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Morning. 


MAY 1 
First 


M orning. 
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HOLSTON 


Ministerial: Arlo A. Brown, Jacob F. Reed, Oliver R. Tarwater. Lay: 
Henry C. Black, Mrs. John A. Patten. 


HYDERABAD 
Ministerial: Marcellus D. Ross.. Lay: Miss Elizabeth Wells. 


ILLINOIS 


Ministerial: James C. Baker, William J. Davidson, Thomas N. Ewing, 
Herbert A. Keck, Harry W. McPherson, Edwin G. Sandmeyer, Edwin 
L. Tobie, Arthur M. Wells. Lay: Ira B. Blackstock, Charles. W. Groves, 
Thomas V. Hopper, Isaac BE. Merritt, De “Lafayette "Musselman, Hershel 
R. Snavely, Mrs. Hmma F. Wells, Henry S. Wiley. 


INDIANA 


Ministerial: William S. Bovard, William B. Farmer, Orien W. Fifer, 
John W. McFall, John HB. Murr, John T. Scull, John M. Walker. Lay: 
Mrs. Hattie L. Asbury, Fred A. Heuring, Charles McGraw, Joseph W. 
Morrow, Dwight S. Ritter, Thomas J. Sare, Raymond R. Tash. 


Inpus RIVER 
Ministerial: Clyde B. Stuntz. Lay: James W. N. Cumming. 


InTER-MOUNTAIN 
Ministerial: Harry S. Hamilton, Charles W. Tenney: , Lay; John, W. 
Peter, Hans J. Roan. 
Iowa 
Minsterial: George Blagg, Wilbur R. Keesey, William H.. Spence. 
Lay: Theodore H. Maytag, Dean Taylor, Addison J. Wood. 


ITALY 
Ministerial: Carlo M. Ferrerri. Lay: Felice Cacciapuoti. 


KANSAS 


Ministerial: Oscar E. Allison, Ira M. Benham, Harry A. Gordon 
Christopher L. Hovgard, Wiley A.~Keve, John R. McFadden, Frank 
Neff, Gordon B. Thompson. Lay: Thomas 0. Cunningham, Jonas’ BH. 
Eckdall, James C. Funnell, Mrs. James L. McCoy, John Marshall, Ralph 
R. Price, Frank H. Roberts, J. Luther Taylor. t 


KENTUCKY 


Ministerial: Edward P. Hall, Hmery R. Overley.. Lay: Alvis'‘S. 
Bennett, J. Harry Richardson. 


KIANGSI 
Ministerial: Ren-Yen Lo. Lay: Miss Miriam L. Nieh. 


; KOREA 
Ministerial: John Z. Moore, Syung Ok Pyun. Lay: Hugh H. Cynn, 
Miss Helen Kim. 
LEXINGTON 


Ministerial: Stanley E. Grannum, Nicodemus D. Shamborguer, Sam- 
uel H. Sweeney. Lay: Mark H. Gassaway, Mrs. C. D. C. Mebane, John 
A. Washington. 


LIBERIA 
Ministerial: Regland V. Richards. Lay: William V. S. Tubman. 


LINCOLN 
Ministerial:. John H. Ellis. Lay: Isaac W. Young. 


LitTtLE Rock 
Ministerial: Lee M. McCoy, Benjamin F. Neal. Lay: Mrs. Hilda M. 
Nasmyth, George C. Taylor. 
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LOUISIANA 


Ministerial; ‘Walter S. Chinn, Hubbard Daniels, Calvin S. Stanley. 
Lay: Matthew S. Davage, Abraham L. Fleet, Thaddeus Taylor. 


ys _ Lucknow 
_Ministerial: Jashwant R. Chitambar.. Lay: Mrs. George H. Thomas: 


MAINE 
Ministerial: John M. Arters,- Alvin C. Goddard, Frank H. Hall, 


Albert I. Oliver. Lay: Miss, Alice L. Brown,,:George B: Hunter, Ralph 
BH. Peck, Mrs. Jennie P. White. 


OT dace, MALAYA pees 
_ Ministerial: Edwin F. Lee... Lay: Su Lan’ Chen. 


MExico 

Ministerial: Vincente Mendoza. Lay: Leopoldo Garcia. 
: ; MIcHIGAN 

Ministerial: Floyd I. Blewfield, Hugh Kennedy, Charles. J: Kruse, 
Joseph B. Peatling, William. H. Phelps, William W. Slee, Frederick H. 
Spence. Lay: J. Jay Cox, BE. A. Densmore, Luren: D. Dickenson, Mrs. 
F. U. Doubleday, Mrs. Hstella C. Ray, William W. Tefft, L. T. 
Wilmarth. rH Seca 

“MINNESOTA shee ; 

Ministerial: John E. Bowes, Herbert,G. Leonard, John W. Holland, 
Samuel L. Parish. Lay,: W. C.. Coffey, Mrs. Vincent F. , DeVinney, 
George D. Erickson, Henry W. Libbey. ers ae an a 


MISSISSIPPI 
Ministerial: Major T. J. Howard, Delvin L. Morgan, J. Beverly F. 
Shaw. Lay: Malachi ©. Collins, Reuben H. McAllister, Robert B. 
Williams. 
MIssouRtI : 
Ministerial: Harvey J. Bane, Edward J. Gale, Emmett L. Robison. 
Lay: John L. Beaghler, Joseph J. Shy. ' ; , 


‘MONTANA STATE 

Ministerial: Charles ‘G. Cole, George Mecklenburg. Lay: Charles E. 
Avery, Vernon ‘E. Lewis. , 

Soa “a NEBRASKA ; 

Ministerial: Samuel Beechner, James R. Gettys, Marvin E. Gilbert, 
Charles G. Goman, Harry EB. Hess, A.-Otis Hinson, Henry G. Langley, 
Charles W. McCaskill, Isaac B. Schreckengast, Bert I. Story. ~Lay: 
William A. Brown, Melville D.:Cameron, Glenn C. Chadderdon, Beach 
Coleman, John N. Dryden, E. Edgar, Gates; Henry, M. Greenslit, Isaac 
J. Nisley, Charles H. Randall, Miss Ella Watson. 


NEWARK 
Ministerial: Dorr F.. Diefendorf, Oscar L. Joseph, ‘Herbert ©. Lytle, 
James H. MacDonald, Warren R. Neff, Wilbert Westcott. Lay: Morris 
S. Daniels, Mrs, Dorr I. Diefendorf, James R. Joy, Chris C. Moore. 


NEw ENGLAND 
Ministerial: Orville E. Orain, Edward A. Elliott, C. Oscar Ford, 
Lewis O. Hartman, Daniel L. Marsh, George H. Spencer. Lay: Edwin 
P. Bliss, Sam T. Emery, Miss Sadie A. Hagen, Charles A. Littlefield, 
Edward F. Miner, Edward H. Redstone. 


New. ENGLAND SoUTHERN 
Ministerial: J. I. Bartholomew,,Robert A. Colpitts, Edward E. Wells, 
Lay: Mrs. Robert A. ,L.; Bitgood, Harrison T. Borden; Benjamin F. 
Thurston. 


MAY 1 
First 


Mi orning. 


- MAY 1 


First 
Day. 
Morning. 
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NEw HAMPSHIRE 
Ministerial: Edward A. Durham, Frank P. Fletcher: Lay: James E. 
Baker, John ‘T. Lord. 
NEw JERSEY 
Ministerial: Thomas S. Brock, Furman A. DeMaris, John Goorley, 
Harold P. Sloan, Edward A. Wells. Lay: Howard I. Branson, William 
HE. Massey, Alvin C. Poffenberger, William T. Porch, Mark R. Reynolds. 


i New Mexico 
Ministerial :: Rufus C. Baker. Lay: Louis 8. Wilson. 


New York 
Ministerial: Raymond L. Forman, James J. Henry, Hough Houston, 
Allan MacRogsie, Ralph W. Sockman, Ezra S. Tipple: Lay: Carl H. 
Fowler, Chester A. Smith, E. P. V. Ritter, Fred A. Victor, Daniel W. 
Wilbur, Lester E. Woolsey. 


NEw York Wast 
Ministerial: Harry H. Beattys, George E. Bishop, Wallace H. Finch, 
Frederick W. Hannan, John W. Langdale, Henry H., Meyer, Frank 
Mason North. ‘Lay: Mrs. Horatio Berry, Charles EF. Burling, H. Al- 
mond Chaffee, Arthur J. Crawford, William C. Evans, William H- 
Foster, Frank’ A. Horne. 
NortH AFRICA Fj 
Ministerial: Edwin F. Frease.. Lay: Mrs. Edwin F. Frease. 


NortH CAROLINA 


Ministerial: Robert G. Morris, Robert W. Winchester... Lay: James 
A. McRae, Clarence T. Woodland. 


NortH CHINA = 
Ministerial: Fred M. Pyke, Chih Ping Wang. Lay: Wan Liang Hsu, 
Yu Liang. ame 
NortH DAKOTA 
Ministerial: Edward P. Robertson, Charles L. Wallace. .Lay : Charles 
A. Pollock, Howard E. Simpson. rae 


NortH-Hast OHIO 


Ministerial; Foster C.. Anderson, Edwin §. Collier, William. E, Ham- 
maker, Edwin Kirby, W. H. McMaster, Albert H. Piper, Henry. S. 
Powell, William N. Roberts, Sheridan B. Salmon, John J. Wallace, 
Louis C. Wright. Lay: William D. Archer, Ross Buchanan, James 
Cherry, Heath Cole, John A: Fithian, Charles P. Lynch; Harvey H. 
Murphy, George W. Reed, William B. Robinson, William A. Walls, 
Frank L.. Wells. 

: North: INDIA 

Ministerial: ©: Stanley Jones, Clement D: Rockey. Lay: Rufus S. 

Charan, Albert N. Shukla.” | 


NortH INDIANA 
Ministerial: William T.- Arnold, J. Ira Jones, Leroy W. Kemper, 
Raymond J: Wade, Warren W. Wiant, Manfred ©. Wright. Lay: Wil- 
liam H. Forse,’ Mrs. Ivan A. Hill, John H. Lickert, Merrill F. Steele, 
James M. Triggs, Loree E. Van Osdol. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA 
Ministerial : Stephen M. Bowles, Lucius H. Bugbee, Joseph B. Hinge- 
ley, Charles N: Pace: Lay: Daniel W. Longfellow, Joseph S. Ullazd, 
John A. Vandyke, Wesley T. Wilke. 


NoRTHERN NEW YORK 
Ministerial :: Aaron’ B. Corbin, Samuel J. Greenfield, Albert G. Judd, 
Frederick: A. Miller,:' Lay: Milton W.:Holt, Fred EK. Sweetland, Francis 
L. Thornberry. { 
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NorTHERN ‘SWEDISH MAY 1 
Ministerial: Elmer F. Lund: Lay: Andrew Alm. yes 
Morning. 


NORTHEAST GERMANY 
Ministerial : Heinrich Schaedel. Lay: Johannes Schmidt. 


Aj NORTHWEST GERMANY 
Ministerial: F. H. Otto Melle. Lay: Heinrich Stehl. 


NorRTHWEST INDIA 
Ministerial: Benson Baker. Lay: Ernest M. Phillips. 


: NoRTHWEST INDIANA 
Ministerial: Henry L. Davis, Ernest C. Wareing, T. Fred Williams, 
John J. Wilson. Lay: John B. Campbell, William HE. Carpenter, C. 
Oliver Holmes, Judson J. Hunt: i 


NORTHWEST IOWA 
Ministerial: Maurice P. Arrasmith, John J. Bushnell, Judson W. 
LaGrone, Frank HE. Mossman, George J. Poppenheimer. Lay: H. M. 
Corbett, H. A. Morling, Miss Ada May Nash, Edward W. Oates, John 
L. Peterson. 
NORTHWEST KANSAS 
Ministerial: C. B. Spalding, Leon H. Sweetland, J. A. Templin. Lay: 
C. A. Kemp, Albert H. King, W. A. Lewis. 


Norway 
Ministerial: Julius Holstad. Lay: Magnus Sagedahl. 


NORWEGIAN AND DANISH 
Ministerial: Hans A. Ofstie. Lay: Ole A. Berg. 


OHIO 
Ministerial: James W. Blair, Thomas H. Campbell, William C. Har- 
tinger, Charles H. Hill, Isaac HD. Miller, Edward R. Stafford. Lay: 
Ernest H. Cherrington, Bert Gill, James A. Huston, Edward T.. Morri- 
son, Mrs. J. H. Morrow, Mrs. Orville N. Townsend. 


OKLAHOMA 

Ministerial: Eugene M. Antrim, Jesse H. Caffyn, Jean L. LaGrone, 
Cecil D. Meade, Fred M. Stephenson... Lay: Mrs. George Q. Fenn, 
Harry L. Hunter, Leander J. Stark, Wilson W. Starr, William M. Vick- 
ery. 

OREGON 

Ministerial: Thomas Acheson, Carl G. Doney, Sydney W. Hall, A. L. 
Howarth. Lay: Grant W. Gregg, Ernest W. Peterson, Burpee L. 
Steeves, Edward L. Wells. 


PAcIFIC GERMAN 
Ministerial: Albert F. Cramer. Lay: Martin Schreiber. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Ministerial: George W.. Babcock, Charles M. Boswell, Thomas H: 
vans, William H. Ford, George W. Henson, Robert C. Wells, John G. 
Wilson. Lay: William Boyd, John M. Doran, Charles F. Eggleston, W. 
H. G. Gould, L. W. Munhall, William W. Mast, 8. Taylor Wilson. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Ministerial: Orwyn W. EB. Cook, Cipriano Navarro. Lay: Gerardo 


Samson. 
PITTSBURGH 


Ministerial: Harry M. Chalfant, Sanford W. Corcoran, Richard B. 


MAY 1 
First 


Mi corning: 
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Cuthbert, Elmer H. Greenlee, Lemon D. Spaugy, Ralph B. Urmy. Lay: 
S. Wakefield Bierer, William T. Forrester, Elmer L. Kidney, James T. 
Moltrup, Peto W. Morgan, Lee E. Umstead. 


PuGET SOUND 


Ministerial: George W. Frame, Everett M. Hill, J. Ralph Magee, An- 
drew Warner. Lay: Frederick A. Hazeltine, Clarence W. Knudson, 
Charles A. Robbins, John R. Wilkinson. 


Rock RIVER 
Ministerial: Charles K. Carpenter, Frederick C. Biselen, Merle N. 
English, William C. Godden, Ernest ©. Lumsden, Horace G. Smith, John 
Thompson, Ernest F. Tittle. Lay: R. Clarence Brown, Charles W. 


Hadley, Thomas F. Holgate, James A. James, Irving Kelley, Edward C. 
Page, William M. Shimmin. 


SAINT JOHNS RIVER 
Ministerial: Richard N. Merrill. Lay: Walter W. Liddell. 


Saint Lovis 
Ministerial: J. Charles Gilbreath, I. M. Hargett, William Riley Nel- 
son, J. Fred King, Rudolf H. Schuett, Fred W. Wahl. Lay: I.:N 


Chiles, J. H. Foresman, C. W. Hanke, Charles T. Orr, Chester A. Sleeth, 
J. A. Taylor. 


SAVANNAH 
Ministerial: Jackson S. Stripling. Lay: Hezekiah K. Gross. 


SHANTUNG 
Ministerial: Perry O. Hanson. 


SoutH CAROLINA 


Ministerial: Charles C. Clark, Nathaniel W. Green, Arthur R. How- 
ard, James F. Page. Lay: Charles W. Caldwell, Samuel J. McDonald, 
Thaddeus H. Pinckney, Mrs. John B. Taylor. 


SoutH FLORIDA 
Ministerial: J. Arthur Simpson. Lay: Mrs. Mary M. Bethune. 


SouTH FUKIEN 
Ministerial: John W. Hawley. Lay: Mrs. John W. Hawley. 


SouTH GERMANY 
Ministerial : Heinrich Fellman, Georg Rexroth. Lay: Eugen A. Barth, 
Theophil Noetzold. 
SoutH INDIA 
Ministerial: James Jay Kingham. Lay: Mrs. James Jay Kingham. 


SOUTHERN 


Ministerial: Philip Deschner, Harry .C. Leonard. Lay: Henry HE. 
Draeger, Lansing G. Williamson. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Ministerial: E. C. Jannusch, Francis M. Larkin, A. Ray Moore, G. 
Bromley Oxnam, Andrew W. Shamel, Alexander P. Shaw, Merle N. 
Smith, Frank G. H. Stevens, George A. Warmer. Lay: Frank H. Bal- 
linger, John R. Cain, Mrs. Margaret L. Coates, Louis A. Copeland, A. 
L. Hickson, Richard W. Hilmer, H. V. Mather, William R. Stewart, 
Mrs. Charles F. Van de Water. 


SouTuERN ILLINOIS 
Ministerial: Claude ©. Hall, Cameron Harmon, William P. MacVey, 
Charles B. Whiteside, Walter H. Whitlock. Lay: John J. Brown, John M. 
Mitchell, Mrs. Ethel Niergarth, Charles F. Pruett, Albert Watson, 
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SOUTHWEST GERMANY 
Ministerial: August Ruecker. Lay: Ernst Gideon Bek. 


SOUTHWEST KANSAS 
Ministerial: Homer L. Gleckler, Albert E. Henry, William R. John- 
son, Albert HX. Kirk, Charles H. Kitch. Lay.: William G. Anderson, 
Wayne M. Campbell, John Gibson, Mrs. C. M. Gray. 


SWEDEN 


Ministerial : Theodor Arvidson, Axel Pngstrom, Herbert Lihndaker. 
Lay: Henry Collin, J. Hmil Holm, C. Arvid Safvenberg. 


SWITZERLAND 
Ministerial: Hans Luthi. Lay: Ernest Furrer. 


- TENNESSEE 
Ministerial: George W. Lewis, Samuel M. Utley. Lay: William M. 
Copeland. 
TEXAS 
Ministerial: Matthew W. Dogan, Edward W. Kelley, Willis J. King. 
Lay: Miles W. Jordan, Theodore W. Patrick, Mrs. Rosa Simpson. 


Troy 
Ministerial: Albert D. Angell, Leigh Diefendorf, George C. Douglass, 
Phillip L. Frick, Edwin Lewis, Homer F. Titus. Lay: Joseph L. Apple- 
ton, Wallace Bryce, John A. Defendorf, Frank C. Dyer, Victor K. 
Moore, Frank H. Ryder. 


: Upper Iowa 
Ministerial: Frank Cole, Frank W. Court, Harry C. Culver, Thomas 
P. Potter, James P. Van Horn. Lay: John W. Arbuckle, William F. 
Johannaber, William D. Little, Edward P. Ristine. 


Upper MISSISSIPPI 
Ministerial: Charles W. Butler, James W. Golden, Edward F. Scar- 
borough. Lay: Mrs. Lillian P. Rogers, Robert L. Williams, Samuel 
W. Wysinger. . 
VERMONT 
Ministerial: Arthur W. Hewitt, Bailey G. Lipsky. Lay: Anson C. 
Clark, Mrs. H. A. Stevenson. 


WASHINGTON 
Ministerial: W. A. C. Hughes, Ernest Lyon, Albert J. Mitchell, Hr- 
nest S. Williams. Lay: W. Ashbie Hawkins, Julius H. Love, I. Gar- 
land Penn, Mrs. Fannie D. Tyler. 


WEST OHIO 
_ Ministerial: Charles W. Brashares, Valorous F. Brown, James H. 
Denney, David F. Helms, Arba Martin, Eli L. Motter, Benjamin F. 
Reading, James ©. Roberts, Jesse Swank, Hdward 8. Weaver. Lay: 
Bertice C. Ballinger, E. Dow Bancroft, John H. Clark, Amos L. Conn, 
William H. Gardner, Leonard Garver, Jr., Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, Roy 
A. Haynes, Miss Alice P. Thatcher, Foss Zartman. 


West TEXAS 


~ Ministerial: Robert N. Brooks, Timothy B. Echols, Kay W. McMillan. 
Lay: Robert A. Atkinson, Thomas R. Davis, Joseph S. Henry. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Ministerial: Charles Fred Anderson, Claude E. Goodwin, Harry C. 
Howard, Aaron H. Rapking, Charles G. Stater, Jacob Elbert Wells, 
Daniel Westfall. Lay: Charles W. Evans, Mrs. J. U. Joliffe, Riley B. 
Nay, John Raine, Charles L. Scholl, William T. Williamson, Ellis A. 
Yost. 
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WEST WISCONSIN 


Ministerial: Guy W. Campbell, John R. Denyes, Edwin C. Dixon, 
Frederick W. Harris. Lay: Frederic W. Draper, T. O. Mork, J. O. 
Paulsen, Mrs. Wilbur F. Tomlinson. 


WESTERN NORWEGIAN DANISH 
Ministerial: Hans P. Nelsen. Lay: Andrew Ipsen. 


WESTERN SWEDISH 
Ministerial: Ivar F, Pearson. Lay: John W. Ekwall. 


WILMINGTON 


Ministerial: John J. Bunting, James W. Colona, Walter H. Gunby, 
Omar EK. Jones. Lay: William Newton Jackson, Elwood F. Melson, 


Harry H. Nuttle, William B. Smith, Jr. 


WISCONSIN ~ 


Ministerial: Richard Evans, Jay A. Holmes, Ira H. Schlagenhauf, 
Robert B. Stansell. Lay: George A. Jacobs, George F. Moss, Mrs. 
Maud Williams, Henry M. Wriston. 


WYOMING 


Ministerial: George M. Bell, George M. Connell, Joseph M. M. Gray, 
David L. MacDonald, John H. Race. Lay: M. D. Aldrich, Samuel H. 
Hicks, Frank L. Howard, George L. Peck, Hiram H. Woodburn. 


WYOMING STATE 
Ministerial: Guy . Konkel. Lay: Aven Nelson. 


YENPING 
Ministerial: Frederick Bankhardt. Lay: Leslie N. Chen. 


The presiding Bishop declared the presence of a quorum 
and announced that the election of a Secretary was in order. 

The following were placed in nomination: R. J. Wade and 
J. M. Arters. 

On motion, the nominations were closed. 

Bishop Richardson, for the Board of Bishops, nominated the 
first set of tellers; the nominations were confirmed, and the 
persons named duly elected. (See Tellers.) 

The ballot was taken, and the tellers retired, in charge of 
Assistant Secretary Brown. 

Dorr F. Diefendorf, Chairman of the General Conference 
Commission on Entertainment, presented Reports Nos. 1 and 
2 of the Commission, as follows: 


Report No. 1 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE: 


The Commission on Hntertainment of the General Conference of 1928 
reports to you the following program as outlined in the resolutions of 
the General Conference of 1924, Paragraph 564 of the Discipline. 

Monday, April 30, 8 Pp: M.—Reception to the Bishops and Delegates 
by the people of Kansas City. 

Tuesday, May 1, 8 Pp. M.—Reports of Bishops: Hurope, Africa, South 
America and Mexico. 


* 


' 
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Wednesday, May 2, 8 Pp. M.—Reception to Fraternal Delegates repre- 
senting the Japanese Methodist Church, the Methodist Protestant Church 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Thursday, May 3, 8 P. _M.—Entertainment under the auspices of the 
Kansas City Local Committee. Dr. Merton S. Rice, lecture. ‘Method- 
ism’s Skylark,” with Baker University Glee Club. 

_ Friday, May 4, 8 Pp. M.—Anniversary of the World Service Commis- 
sion. 

_ Saturday, May 5, 8 p. M.—Reception of Fraternal Delegates represent- 
ing the Irish Wesleyan Conference, the Presbyterian Church and the 
Reformed Episcopal Church. 

Sunday, May 6, 2:30 p. m.—Memorial Service, in charge of. the Bish- 
ops. 8 Pp. M.—Reports of the Bishops of Asia and the Philippines. 

Monday, May 7, 8 Pp. m.—Hntertainment under ‘the auspices of the 
Kansas City Local Committee. Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and 
Festival Chorus. 

Tuesday, May 8, 2:30 Pp. m.— Anniversary of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. 8 Pp. M.—Anniversary of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church HExtension. 

Wednesday, May 9, 8 Pp. m.—Reception of Fraternal Delegates rep- 
resenting the British Wesleyan Conference, the United Church of Can- 
ada, and the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

Thursday, May 10, 8 vp. m.—Anniversary of the Board of Education. 

Friday, May 11, 8 Pp. m.—Debate, under the auspices of the Kansas 
City Star. 

Saturday, May 12, 2:30 Pp. m.—Methodist Men’s Council. 8 P. M.— 
Methodist Men’s Council. 

Sunday, May 138, 10:30 a. m.—Methodist Men’s Council. Admission 
only to registered delegates to the Council. 2:30 Pp. m.—Methodist Men’s 
Council. 8 Pp. M.—Methodist Men’s Council. 

Monday, May 14, 8 p. m.—Anniversary of the American Bible Society 
and the Board of Temperance,’ Prohibition, and Public Morals. 

Tuesday, May 15, 2:30 Pp. M.—Anniversary of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society. 8 pe. m.—Wntertainment under the auspices of the 
Kansas City Local Committee. Edwin Markham and Edgar Guest; 
with readings by each from his poems. 

Wednesday, May 16, 8 p. m.—Anniversary of the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Thursday, May 17, 8 Pp. M.—Hntertainment under the auspices of the 
bees City Local Committee. Combined College Glee and Philharmonic 

oruses. 

_ Friday, May 18, 8 Pp. m.—Anniversary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. 

Saturday, May 19, 8 pv. m.—Anniversary of the Board of Pensions 
and Relief. 

Sunday, May 20, 2:30 Pp. m.—Sunday School and Epworth League 
rally, under the auspices of the Board of Hducation. 8 Pp. M.—Reception 
of Fraternal Delegates representing the Colored Methodist Churches. 

Monday, May 21, 8 p. M.—The Twentieth Anniversary of the Method- 
ist Federation for Social Service. 


CoMMITTEE MEETING PLACES 


The following places have been assigned for the meetings of the Stand- 
ing Committees: 

Group A—Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 3 Pp. M.—LHpiscopacy, 
Grand Avenue Temple. 

Itinerancy, Grand Avenue Temple, Sunday School Room. 

Boundaries, First Christian Church, Parlor. 

Temporal Economy, Kansas City Athletic Club, Roof Garden. 

State of the Church, First Christian Church Auditorium. 

Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, Kansas City Athletic Club, 
Fifth- Floor. 

Group B—Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, at 3 P. M.—Book Con- 
cern, Kansas City Athletic Club, Roof Garden. 

Foreign Missions, First Christian Church, Auditorium. 

Home Missions, Grand Avenue Temple, Sunday School Room, 

Education, Grand Avenue Temple, Auditorium, 
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Pensions and Relief, First Christian Church, Parlor. 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, Kansas City Athletic 
Club, Fifth Floor. 

Subject to call—Judiciary, Ararat Temple. 

Revision, Convention Hall, North Room. 
Dorr F. Drerenporr, Chairman, 
Morris S. DANIELS, Secretary, 
OscaR P. MILLER, J'reasurer, 
WILLIAM FEF’. CoNNER, 
Witit1AM H. McMAstTEr, 
J. LUTHER TAYLOR, , 
JosEPn S. ULLAND, 

: CHARLES A. J. WALKER. 
RaAyMOoND J. WADE, 
Secretary. of the General Conference. 


Report No. 2 


In order to perfect the organization of the General Conference, we 
offer the following for the conduct of the business: 

Resolved : 

“1. That the rules of order of the last General Conference, as modi- 
fied and printed in the ‘Delegates’ Who’s Who’ and in the Daily’ Chris- 
tian Advocate of May 1st, be adopted by this General Conference until 
changed in ‘the manner provided in the said rules. 

“2. That the program submitted by the Commission on Entertainment 
and the Secretary of the General Conference be approved, and that the 
meetings to receive the reports of the Bishops relating to foreign fields, 
for the reception of the Fraternal Delegates, and for the Memorial Serv- 
ice, be sessions of the General Conference. 

“3. That the lists of members of the Standing Committees as printed 
in the Daily Christian Advocate of May Ist, be recognized as theofficial 
roll of the Standing Committees for this General Conference. 

“4. That when vacancies occur in the Standing Committees, they 
shall be referred to the individual delegations and that changes or cor- 
rections in membership shall be certified in writing to the Secretary 
of the General Conference by the chairman of the delegation affeeted, and 
be reported by him to the Secretary of the Standing Committee involved. 

“5. That the Bishops designated by the Board of Bishops be requested 
to preside at the organization of each of the Standing Committees until 
the Committee shall choose its chairman; and that the Secretary of the 
General Conference be requested to assign an assistant secretary to each 
Standing Committee to act until the Committee shall elect its secretary. 

“6. That the committees designated as Group A be called Wednesday, 
May 2, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and thereafter at 2:30 Pp. M. at the 
following named places: 

Episcopacy, Grand Avenue Temple. 

Itinerancy, Grand Avenue Temple, Sunday School Room. 

Boundaries, First Christian Church, Parlor. 

Temporal Economy, Kansas City Athletic Club, Roof Garden. 

State of the Church, First Christian Church, Auditorium. 

Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, Kansas City Athletic Club, 
Fifth Floor. 

“7. That the committees designated as Group B be called to meet to- 
day, May 1st, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and thereafter at 2:30 P. mM. 
at the following named places: 

Book Concern, Kansas City Athletic Club, Roof Garden. 

Foreign Missions, First Christian Church, Auditorium. 

Home Missions, Grand Avenue Temple, Sunday School Room. 

Education, Grand Avenue Temple, Auditorium. 

Pensions and Relief, First Christian Church, Parlor. 

Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, Kansas City Athletic 
Club, Fifth Floor. 

“8. That the Committees designated as ‘Subject to Call’ shall be called 
to meet at the following named places: 

Judiciary, Ararat Temple. 

Revision, Convention Hall, North Room, 
on such days and at such hours as shall be announced hereafter, 
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“9. That the secretaries of the several Standing Committees be in- 
structed to return to the Secretary of the General Conference, after they 
have been considered, all memorials, etc., referred to the committees, and 
also the ‘records of the committee meetings. 

“10. That the Secretary of the General Conference be authorized to 
edit the Journal of this Conference for publication; that he be authorized 
to make such verbal changes in the phraseology of the Journal as may 
be necessary to correctness and uniformity, but not so as to change the 
meaning of any action of the General Conference; and that the pub- 
Hente copy, properly certified by him, be the Official Journal of this Con- 
erence. 

“11. That the Publishing Agents be directed to place each morning 
three copies of The Daily Christian Advocate on the chair of each dele- 
gate, and that copies be supplied through the Press Committee for the 
use of the representatives of the press. 

“12, That the members of the Commission on Hntertainment be con- 
stituted a Committee on Hxpenses of Delegates and are hereby author- 
ized to pay the same. 

“13. That the courtesies in the matter of seating distinguished guests 
of the General Conference in the special sections be referred to the Sec- 
retary of the General Conference and the Chairman of the Commission 
on Entertainment, acting jointly, and that the names of those to whom 
such recognition shall be given shall be entered in the Journal as a mat- 
ter of record. 

“14. That the bishops be requested to appoint a committee of five on 
Rules of Order, to which all proposals for changes in the Rules shall be 


‘ ” : 
ieee Dorr F. DrieFrenporr, Chairman, 


Morris S. DANIELS, Secretary. 

On motion of Dorr F. Diefendorf, Report No. 1 was adopted. 

Dorr F. Diefendorf moved that Report No. 2 be adopted. 

F. R. Bayley moved to amend the report by striking out in 
paragraph 566 of the Discipline, 1924, Section 3, Item 2, the 
sentence, “It shall not be in order to lay on the table or to post- 
pone indefinitely reports from the Committee on Judiciary 
dealing with questions specifically referred to it by the General 
Conference.” 

J. I. Bartholomew moved to further amend by striking out 
all the words in the section following the word “Judiciary” and 
adding “except questions which have been specifically referred 
to it by the General Conference.” 

F. R. Bayley accepted the amendment offered by J. I. Bar- 
tholomew, and, on motion of the latter, the amendment was 
adopted. 

W. P. MacVey moved the adoption of the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the rules be amended as follows: Whenever a reso- 
lution of general policy signed by one hundred members of the General 
Conference shall be presented, it shall be printed in the Daily Advocate 
and shall be considered by all Committees affected by it. But after five 
days it shall be before the Conference with a person designated by the 
signers of the resolution having the rights of a Chairman of a General 
Committee. Provided, however, that no member of this body shall sign 
more than one such resolution of general policy: 


The Chair ideclared the resolution to be in the nature of an 
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amendment to the pending report, and, on motion of Ray Allen, 
the amendment was referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Thereupon, the report.as amended was adopted. 

On motion of Dorr F. Diefendorf, it was ordered that a recess 
be taken at ten o’clock to-morrow morning, and that the order 
of the day immediately following the recess shall. be the reading 
of the Episcopal Address. 

On motion, the time was extended. 

O. E. Allison, on behalf of the Kansas Conference delegation, 
presented’a gavel made from the wood of a famous oak tree in 
that State known as “Signal Oak,” and for the use of presiding 
officers during this General Conference. The presiding Bishop 
accepted the gavel in the name of the Conference. 

The Chair announced the result of the ballot for Secretary 
as follows: Total number of votes cast, 837. Necessary to a 
choice, 419. Raymond J. Wade mad 708 and John. M. 
Arters 129. The Bishop announced that Raymond J. Wade, 
having received a majority of the votes cast, was elected 
Secretary of the Be ee Conference, with power to name his 
assistants. 

Secretary Wade announced the following as Assistant Secre- 
taries, and their election was duly effected. 

John M. Arters, Maine. 

Valorous F. Brown, West Ohio. 

Harry W. Burgan, Baltimore. 

Sidney D. Eva, Detroit. 

- Stanley E. Grannum, Lexington. 

Edgar R. Heckman, Central Pennsylvania. 

Adam J. Loeppert, Chicago-Northwest. 

O. Grant Markham, Kansas. 

A. Lawrence Miller, Central Pennsylvania. 

DeLafayette Musselman, Illinois. 

Louis M. Potter, Genesee. 

Thomas P. Potter, Upper Iowa. 

Robert B. Spencer, Colorado. 

Frank G. N. Stevens, Southern California. 

Robert C. Wells, Philadelphia. 

Edward A. Wells, New Jersey. 

Daniel Westfall, West Virginia. 

On motion of Raymond J. Wade, Joseph B. Hingeley was 
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elected Honorary Secretary of the General Conference with the 
privileges of the platform. 

On his further motion, the Secretary of the Conference was 
instructed to send greetings to Edmund M. Mills, a former 
Secretary of this body. 

Secretary Wade nominated the following Committee on Ref- 
erence, which was elected: 

' Daniel Westfall, West Virginia. 

DeLafayette Musselman, Illinois. 

Robert B. Spencer, Colorado. 

Thomas P. Potter, Upper Iowa, and the Secretary. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
presented the following nominations: they were confirmed, and 
the persons named duly elected. 

Credentials: R. H. Schuett, L. M. Potter, J. R. Gettys, G. H. 
Haigh, F. R. Bayley, W. H. G. Gould, E. L. Kidney, D. S. 
Ritter, Chester A. Smith, R. A. Ward, I. G. Penn, HE. Gideon 
Bek. 

Reception of Fraternal Delegates: Merle N. Smith, R. W. 
Sockman, C. N. Pace, W. E. Hammaker, L. M. Edwards, A. O. 
Rorabaugh, O. W. Fifer, S. E. Grannum, F. A. Horne, Mrs. 
J. A. Patten, F. G. H. Stevens, A. A. Parker. 

Secretary's Records: Wiley A. Keve, R. M. Shipman, ess 
Greenfield, C. G. Cole, S. W. Hall. 

Revision: J. W. Langdale, E. P. Dennett, G. C. Douglass, 
C. G. Doney, E. M. Antrim, C. W. Tenney, W. E. Shaw, N. W. 
Greene, A. Lawrence Miller. 

Bishop Leonard was designated to preside over the Committee 
on Boundaries. 

Complimentary Resolutions:. R. A. Colpitts, Homer F. Titus, 
John L. Hillman, T. C. Knoles, R. N. Brooks, C. 0. Thibodeau, 
Mrs. H. M. Nasmyth, Mrs. M. M. Bethune, J. W. Holland, D. L. 
Musselman, O. R. Tarwater, J. W. Colona. 

Privileges:. H. L. Davis, F. A. DeMaris, L. D. Dickinson, 
Arba Martin, J. R. Magee, V. E. Lewis, J. H. McDonald, W. H. 
Pratt, F. W. Mueller. 

On motion of G. C. Douglass, the following resolution was 
adopted : 


Whereas, The Book of Discipline, Paragraph 395, states “The Book 
[Editor shall have editorial supervision of all manuscripts and printed 
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matter intended for publication in book form or intended to bear the 
imprint of The Methodist Book Concern,” an 
Whereas, The Discipline naturally falls within this provision; there- 


fore, 
Resolved, That the editing of the Discipline shall be a part of the 
official duties of the Book Editor, who may secure such help as he may 


BS aT Joun H. Race, 
Grorce C. DovuGrass, 
OQ. GRANT MARKHAM, 
Publishing Agents Methodist Book Concern. 

On motion of J. R. Edwards, the Secretary of the Conference 
was instructed to cable Bishop Titus Lowe, now in the American 
Hospital in Paris, France, the greetings of the Conference. 

Bishop Richardson announced the following lst of Bishops 
designated to organize Standing Committees: 

Episcopacy: Bishop Berry. 

Itinerancy: Bishop McDowell. 

Boundaries: Bishop Leonard. 

Revision: Bishop Anderson. 

Temporal Economy: Bishop, Nuelsen. 
- State of the Church: Bishop Hughes. 

Book Concern: Bishop Henderson. 

Foreign Missions: Bishop Shepard. 

Home Missions: Bishop McConnell. 

Hducation: Bishop Leete. 

Pensions and Relief: Bishop Thirkield. 

Hospitals, Homes, Htc.: Bishop Welch. 

Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals:. Bishop Nichol- 
son. 

Judiciary: Bishop Mitchell. 

Announcements were made of times and places for Standing 
Committee meetings. 

Additional announcements were made, and, on motion, the 
Conference adjourned, the benediction being pronounced by 
Bishop Berry. 
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TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 1, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8 o’clock, with Bishop H. Lester 
Smith presiding. 

Hymn 19, beginning, “Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing,” 
was sung. y 

Prayer was offered by Bishop Charles B. Mitchell. 

Responsive reading No. 7, entitled “Missions,” was read, fol- 
lowed by the singing of Hymn 408, beginning, “Lead On, O 
King Eternal.” 

Bishop Edgar Blake, of the Paris Area, reported, outlining 
the religious situation in Europe, with special reference to the 
work of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Hymn 382, beginning “Soldiers of Christ, Arise,” was sung. 

Bishop Eben 8. Johnson, of the Cape Town Area, reported 
on the work of our Church in Africa. 

Hymn 9, beginning “Let All on Earth Their Voices Raise,” 
was sung. 

Bishop M. W. Clair pronounced the benediction. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 2, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop W. F. 
McDowell presiding, who announced that Bishop F. W. Warne 
would conduct the devotional service. 

Hymn 375, beginning, “Jesus, Thine All Victorious Love,” 
was sung. 

Prayer was offered by Bishop Warne, who later delivered an 
address based on St. Luke 24. 45-49. Bishop Warne closed the 
devotional period with prayer. 

Wiley A, Keve, for the Committee on the General Conference 
Journal, reported having examined the Journal for the sessions 
of May 1, and the Committee found the same correct. The 
report was accepted, and the Journal thus approved. 

On motion of Secretary Wade, it was ordered: that after to-day 
absentees to be seated or changes in personnel of delegations 
shall be made only through the report of the Committee on 
Credentials. 

Secretary Wade announced that the report, records, charges, 
specifications, documents, evidence and proceedings of the Com- 
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mittee of Investigation in the case of Bishop Anton Bast have 
been placed in the possession of the Secretary of the General 
Conference. 

On motion of Secretary Wade, it was ordered that in harmony 
with the provisions of the Discipline, paragraphs 246 and 310, 
the same committee empowered to select the members of the 
Judiciary Committee be authorized to appoint the Select Num- 
ber of not more than seventeen, nor fewer than eleven, and to 
provide counsel. 

M. 8S. Daniels, for the General Conference Commission on 
Entertainment, supervised the taking of a census of the dele- 
gates to determine their Kansas City locations. 

Frank A. Horne presented, on behalf of the Book Commit- 
tee, the following resolution, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Whereas, Certain expenses were incurred in the conduct of the case 
of Bishop Bast, amounting to $26,901.29; and, 

Whereas, This amount has been paid or advanced by the General Con- 
ference Expense Fund and the Episcopal Fund; and, 

Whereas, The Book Committee has taken action requesting the General 
Conference to consider the whole matter and determine from what fund 
the various items of the expenditure should be paid; and, 

Whereas, There are questions of interpretation of the Discipline in- 
volved; be it z 

Resolved, That the whole matter, together with certain papers and 
actions taken by the Book Committee and the Executive Committee of 
the Book Committee, be referred to the Judiciary Committee.” 


Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the following nominations for the Committee on 
Rules, which nominations were confirmed, and the persons 
named duly elected: H. L. Jacobs, Central Pennsylvania; Ray 
Allen, Genesee; L. D. Dickinson, Michigan; J. R. Gettys, Ne- 
braska; J. B. Hingeley, Northern Minnesota. 

On motion of Secretary Wade, the call of the Conferences was 
begun for the purpose of introducing resolutions to be put on 
immediate passage. Assistant Secretary Arters called the Roll 
of Conferences. 


ATLANTA 


On motion of L. H. King the Secretary was instructed to send 
to Mrs. Lewis B. Alger a suitable letter of sympathy because 
of the great bereavement that has come to her in the death of 


_ her husband, Lewis B. Alger, deceased, a lay delegate-elect to this 


Conference from the Detroit Conference. 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


H. L. Jacobs presented the following resolution, which, on his 
motion, was adopted: 


On November 11, 1927, from his home in the city of this General 
Conference session the Bishop of our souls called to highest service one 
of the most distinguished and widely known ministers of the church of 
Jesus Christ American Methodism has had in its itinerant ranks. Of 
the fifty-three years of his eminent and achieving ministry, his thirty-six 
years in the Hpiscopal office made an unmatched record of the longest 
service ‘in the Episcopacy in his church. 

By a singular coincidence, on the anniversary of his birthday, which 
history assigns to May 17, 1847, at the 1916 General Conference in Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y., Bishop Hendrix and Bishop Cranston after the 
memorable action on Unification joined in the ‘‘Supreme Moment,” to use 
Bishop Cranston’s felicitous description by standing together with hands 
clasped, Bishop Hendrix declaring, “‘I am going to take the hand of my 
venerable friend and colleague as an expression of that deep and abiding 
fraternal friendship which I know to exist between the two great Amer- 
ican Methodisms.” Name, if the living can, a scene in the session of any 
General Conference that moved more profoundly delegates and visitors, 
even to-day deep calling unto deep whenever that event is recalled. 

The grave of this Apostle of Unification is in Mount Washington Ceme- 
tery at the edge of Kansas City, Missouri. He being dead yet speaketh 
strongly, persuasively and appealingly for ceaseless prayer and unflag- 
ging effort such as he gave “for fifty years and more’ for the consumma- 
tion of his hope, the reunion of divided Methodism ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Conference request and authorize the 
Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church to arrange such a memorial 
service at the grave of Eugene Russell Hendrix as will be a worthy 
tribute to him and constitute a high testimonial to the world of our 
yearning and will for Unification, and the realization of Christ’s prayer, 
“that they may be one.” 

That our action on this resolution shall be taken by a rising vote. 


Harvey J. BANE, ° Oscar E. ALLISON, 
Epwarp J. GALE, Ira M. BENHAM, 
EMMETT L. ROBISON, Tuomas C. CUNNINGHAM, 
JosEpH J. SHy, Jonas EH. HcKDALL, 

For Missouri Conference. Wirry A. KEVE, 


Mrs. James L. McCoy, 
JoHN R. McFADDEN, 
JOHN MARSHALL, 
FRANK NEFF, 
RartpuH R. PRICE, 
Gorpon B. THOMPSON, 
For Kansas Conference. 


MISSISSIPPI 


J. B. F. Shaw presented the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the Board of Bishops is hereby authorized to fill any 
vacancy that may occur in any of the Boards, Commissions or Commit- 
tees authorized by this General Conference; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the Bishops be requested and authorized to name Fra- 
ternal Delegates to the bodies that shall be represented at this General 
Conference by properly appointed and delegated Commissioners. 


On motion of F. R. Bayley, the resolution was referred to the 
- Committee on Reference, to be referred by them to the proper 
Standing Committee. 
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NEW JERSEY 


H. P. Sloan presented a petition with reference to Conference 
Courses of Study, Sunday School Literature and kindred sub- 
jects for the purpose of immediate consideration. Objection to 
consideration was voiced and by vote of the Conference con- 
sideration was denied. 

F. A. DeMaris presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted: 


Resolved, That the publishing agents be instructed to send a copy of 
the Jowrnal of this General Conference to each delegate and to each 
Bishop; and to every college, seminary, and theological school of the 
Church, and also one copy to each fraternal delegate to this General 


Conference. FurMAN A. DEMARIS, 
Tuomas S. Brock, 
JOHN GOORLEY. 


NEW YORK BAST 
Wallace H. Finch presented the following resolution: 


Whereas, Doctor David G. Downey, for many years an active, useful 
and greatly honored member of the General Conference, and for sixteen 
years the leader of the delegation from the New York East Annual 
Conference, is in impaired health and thereby incapacitated for member- 
ship in this General Conference; and, 

Whereas, Doctor Downey is sailing on the 5th of this month for 
Kurope in the hope that a complete rest and an ocean voyage may 
restore in some measure his broken health; therefore, be it 3 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this General Conference communicate 
with Doctor Downey by telegraph our affectionate greetings and our 
earnest prayers to God for his recovery. - 
FRANK A. HORNE, 
JOHN W. LANGDALE, 
GEoRGE H. BisHop, 
WALLACE H. FINCH. 


On motion of A. L. Miller, this resolution was adopted. 


NORTH-EAST OHIO 


On motion of W. E. Hammaker, the Secretary was instructed 
to send messages of sympathy on behalf of the Conference to 
the son and daughters of Frank A. Arter, deceased, a delegate- 
elect to this General Conference. 


NORTHWEST IOWA 


On motion of J. W. LaGrone, it was ordered that a copy of 
The Daily Christian Advocate be sent to each one of the schools, 
preparatory, college, University and Theological Institutions and 
Hospitals and Homes connected with the Methodist Episcopal 


Church. Frank E. Mossman, 


J. W. LAGRONE. 


\ 
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OHIO 


On motion of W. C. Hartinger, the Secretary was instructed 
to send a message to John W. Hoffman, President of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, a delegate-elect to this body, expressing our 
deep regret at his inability to be present on account of illness. 


PHILADELPHIA 


G. W. Henson introduced the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted : * 


Since we last met as a General Conference, among the great leaders 
of Methodism who have passed to the life beyond, are two who. really 
belong to the Philadelphia Conference—Bishop Thomas B. Neely and 
Bishop, George H. Bickley. There are no immediate members of the 
family of Thomas B. Neely living. 

We hereby record our appreciation of this notable leader, and instruct 
the Secretary of this Conference to send a suitable letter to the widow 
and family of. the late Bishop George H. Bickley. 

GEORGE W. HENSON. 


Bishop E. L. Waldorf, speaking for the local Committee on 
Entertainment of the General Conference, was granted the priv- 
ilege of the floor to request that the General Conference appoint 
a committee of five to assist a similar committee from Kansas 
City and the State of Kansas in arranging a program for a mass 
meeting to be held on the grounds of the Shawnee Indian Mis- 
sion during the month of May, preferably on Sunday afternoon, 
May 20. 

On motion of H. G. Langley, the request of Bishop Waldorf 
was complied with and the co-operating committee authorized. 

On a question of privilege, H. EH. Woolever presented the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


Whereas, There is now before the United States Senate a proposal 
to authorize the construction of fifteen additional ten thousand ton 
cruisers, making a total of twenty-three under construction and authori- 
zation, a number exceeding any peace time program in history; 

Whereas, such a big naval program is contrary to the popular desire 
that we have peace by understanding, is at variance with the spirit of 
the Washington Naval Disarmament Conference, is provocative of a 
burdensome and unnecessary naval competition, inviting immense expen- 
ditures of the citizens’ money and placing millions of the peoples of the 
world under fear of the intentions of the nation ; 

Whereas, The proposed measure is not in accord with the ideals and 
practices of our democracy in that it seeks to make our naval building 
program perpetual until completed, and denies the President the right 
to suspend the construction of those warships even should there be the 
prospect of an early disarmament conference, representing a jingoistic 
program contrary to the evident desires of the people as expressed in 
the recent nation-wide protest against 4 program of seventy-one addi- 
tional war vessels, but is deceptive in that it appears to respond to this 
protest without actually doing so; 

Whereas, President Coolidge has declared: ‘‘No nation in the world, 
with one exception, approaches ours and none surpasses it,” and he and 
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the Secretary of State are now making earnest and promising efforts for 
the outlawry of war through treaties with other nations; and, 
Whereas, the Methodist Episcopal Church, as a part of the Church 
of Jesus Christ, stands for the program of the. Prince of Peace against 
all war-like gestures which would disturb the growing mind for interna- 
tional peace or be provocative of an unjustifiable fear of the resort of 
force; therefore, it is t 
Resolved, That the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in session at Kansas City, Missouri, on the second day of May, 
1928, does earnestly petition the President of the United States and the 
Senate of the United States to withhold their support, during this ses- 
sion of Congress, from any naval bill which proposes authorization for 
the construction of any more cruisers beyond the fixed year ending June, 
1929, which is the end of the present naval program of our sister nation, 
the British Commonwealth, and 
Further, we petition the Senate to eliminate from any bill which it 
may act upon, such clauses as would restrict the President in his power 
to suspend construction of naval vessels in case an early conference 
on further restriction of armament might promise success, and we urge 
upon the President and the Congress the exercise of their good.” offices 
to the end that an early conference of the nations may be called looking 
to further curtailment of the maintenance and use of arms’and arma- 
ments. . 
It is ordered that copies of this resolution be sent immediately to the 
President and to the Senate of the United States, bearing the signa- 
tures of the presiding officer and secretary of this General Conference. 


On motion of F. A. Horne, this resolution was referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Announcements were made and the Conference: was in recess 
at 10:00 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:10 o’clock, with Bishop 
McDowell presiding. 

Hymn 1, beginning, “O For a Thousand Tongues to Sing,” 
was sung and Bishop McDowell offered prayer. 

Bishop McDowell presented Bishop Luther B. Wilson, who 
read the Quadrennial Episcopal Address, assisted by Bishop 
K. G. Richardson. 

Hymn 180, beginning, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” 
was sung. 

On motion of F. M. North, Bishop W. F.° McDowell was 
requested, in his own way and as promptly as he may, after 
adjournment, to assure Bishop Wilson of the grateful affection 
of this General Conference and to express our hope for his 
speedy recovery from temporary indisposition. 

Chester A. Smith presented the following resolution, which, 
on his motion, was adopted: 

Resolved, That we express to the Board of Bishops our appreciation 


of their statesman-like, spiritually-minded, and challenging address, as 
presented by Bishop Wilson. 


Resolwed, That we recommend it be printed in full in our Advocates 
and other Church publications. 


Resolved, That such recommendations therein contained as call for 
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action by this Conference be referred to th i i 
lesa 3 o the appropriate Standing Com- 


On a question of privilege, Bishop W. F. McDowell expressed, 
on behalf of Bishop Wilson, the other Bishops and the Gen- 
eral Conference, appreciation to Bishop Richardson for his 
assistance in the reading of the Episcopal Address. 

Announcements were made and, on motion of Claude C. Hall, 
the Conference adjourned with the benediction pronounced by 
Bishop McDowell. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 2, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8 o’clock, with Bishop Charles E. 
Locke presiding. 

Hymn 207, beginning, “The Church’s One Foundation,” was 
sung. 

Bishop William Burt offered prayer. 

Hymn 208, beginning, “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord,” was 
sung. 

Bishop Locke presented Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the 
Committee on Fraternal Delegates, who read the credentials of 
Reverend Takesho Ukai of the Japan Methodist Church, and 
presented him to the Conference. Dr. Ukai delivered the fra- 
ternal greetings of the Methodism of Japan to this General 
Conference. The credentials are as follows: 

Tokyo, Japan, 
February 15, 1928. 
To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ed FATHERS AND BRETHREN :— 

This is to certify that the bearer hereof, Reverend Takesho Ukai, 

D.D., is the regularly elected delegate from the Japan Methodist Church 


to the General Conference of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church, conven- 
ing in Kansas City, U. S. A. ; 

_ Doctor Ukai is a full member in good standing in the Hast Conference 
of the Japan Methodist Church. Educated in and graduated from 
Simpson College in America, he is thoroughly prepared for Christian 
leadership. é 

In 1895 Doctor Ukai was transferred from Des Moines Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the Japan Methodist Church. He 
served for years as pastor of Aoyama, Ginza and Kamakura. He is 
now the pastor of the Harris Memorial Methodist Church in Kamakura, 
where the General Conference of the Japan Methodist Church assembled 
in 1927. He is especially interested in the Sunday School work and for 

a number of years he was the general secretary of the National Sunday 
School Association in Japan. G ‘ 

Doctor Ukai was elected to the office of Chairman of the Sunday 
School Board of the Japan Methodist Church the second time at the 
last session of the General Conference. He has done the work with 


marked success. 
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MAY 2 Doctor Ukai traveled America and Europe quite extensively and his 
SECOND responsibility made him familiar with the present educational and reli- 
LNG gious situation in the world. ue 

ea Doctor Ukai is a whole-hearted minister of the gospel, a man of 


faith, full of evangelistic fervor, the successful pastor, and is well beloved 
and esteemed by all. : 

I am happy to commend him cordially to your General Conference as 
our Fraternal Delegate. Doctor Ukai will bear to you our greetings and 
will tell you all the recent news of our young struggling church. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kogoro UzakI, 
Bishop of the Japan Methodist Church. 


pees OF EVs Merle N. Smith read the credentials of Reverend Yoshimune 


abe: Abe, Fraternal Delegate from the Japan Methodist Church, and 
presented him to the Conference. Reverend Yoshimune Abe 
addressed the Conference, bringing the greetings of the Meth- 
odist Church in Japan. The credentials are as follows: 


Tokyo, Japan, 
February 15, 1928. 
To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Amer- 
ica: 
DEAR BRETHREN :— F 
Credentials. The General Conference of the Methodist Church of Japan assembled 
in quadrennial session at Kamakura in October, 1927, elected Reverend 
Yoshimune Abe as its Fraternal Delegate to your honored church. 

Reverend Abe is a full member in good standing in the Hast Conference 
of our Japan Methodist Church. He is now Principal of the Academy 
of the Aoyama Gakuin in Tokyo. 

Reverend Abe is a regular graduate of the Theological Seminary of 
Aoyama Gakuin and also of Drew Theological Seminary. For some 
time he served as a pastor of the Aoyama Gakuin Church and later he 
was appointed Dormitory Master of the Academy of the Aoyama 
Gakuin, his Alma Mater, until he became principal of the same. 

Educated abroad he is well equipped intellectually for the modern 
ministry and Christian Religious Hducation. He is especially interested 
in young people’s work and as Chairman of the Board of Young People’s 
Wark of the Japan Methodist Church he is one of our most valued 
workers. 

Reverend Abe is a man of the highest character and of fine disposi- 
tion and his work as pastor and school administrator has been of the 
highest order. He has before him a future of large promise. 

I take great pleasure in recommending -+him ag worthy of your confi- 
dence. Brother Abe will bear to you our fraternal greetings and will 
give you all the news of our young struggJing church. 

Yours sincerely, 
Kogoro UzaKI, 
Bishop of the Japan Methodist Church. 


Hepes ct Bishop Locke presented Bishop Charles B. Mitchell, who 
Mitchell. reported the results of his visit as our Fraternal Delegate to 
the General Conference of the Japan Methodist Church, giving 
also a report of the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the Manila Area. 
Hymn 210, beginning, “Glortous Things of Thee Are Spoken,” 
was sung. 


The benediction was pronounced by Bishop R. J. Cooke. 
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THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 3, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop 
William F. Anderson presiding, who announced that Bishop 
Theodore S. Henderson would conduct the devotional service. 

Hymn 334, beginning, “My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” was 
sung. 

Bishop Wallace H. Brown offered prayer. 

Hymn 490, beginning, “Saviour, More Than Life to Me,” was 
sung, and Bishop Henderson delivered the address based on 
St. John 14; 5. 39-40; 10. 10; 1 John 5. 11-12. 

The concluding prayer was offered by Bishop Henderson. 

The Hymn, beginning “Jesus, Keep Me Near the Cross,” was 
sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, for the Committee on the General Conference 
Journal, reported having examined the Journal for the’ sessions 
of May 2, and the Committee found the same correct. The report 
was accepted, and the Journal thus approved. 

H. L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
announced the completion of that committee’s organization and 
its readiness to receive requests. 

The second call of the Conferences was begun. 


CALIFORNIA 


W. J. Sherman presented the following resolution, which, on 


his motion, was adopted. 


Whereas, In the passing of Rolla V. Watt of San Francisco, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has lost a layman unsurpassed in devotion 
and most abundant in labor, a member of seven successive General Con- 
ferences, and 

Whereas, His generosity as a good steward of Jesus Christ, his wise 
and sagacious counsel, especially covering sixteen years of service on 
the Book Committee, will long be remembered, and, 

Whereas, His rare combination of progressive conservatism, his loyalty 
to our religious heritage and his eager anticipation of the Spirit’s leading 
in ever widening applications of the whole gospel of redemption, always 
allied with the best of our priests and the boldest of our prophets; 
therefore, be it 2 

Resolved, That we record our appreciation of this gentle giant who has 
preceded us; that we convey to his life-long helpmate our tender solici- 
tude in her bereavement and that we share with her the sacred pride 
that he was ours because he gave himself so unreservedly to God. 


W. J. SHERMAN. 
CENTRAL CHINA 
Handel Lee presented the following resolution, which, on his 
motion, was adopted : 
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Be it resolved, That the General Conference hereby receive for its own 
guidance and for the guidance of its committees the following message 
from the Church in Eastern Asia, as expressed by the Central Confer- 
ence of Hastern Asia, January, 1928 ; ; ; 

“That in this time of unusual stress and confusion in Hastern Asia 
when the forces of Christianity and righteousness are confronted with 
indescribable opposition, the Methodist Hpiscopal Church in Wastern 
Asia sends fraternal greetings through this Central Conference and the 
General Conference of 1928 to other branches of oar World Church, 
assuring our brothers and sisters in other lands of its evangelism, its 
democratic and effective organization and its inter-racial fellowship 
which have made our Church peculiarly fitted for national and inter- 
national service; and we re-affirm our abiding desire for a continued 
place in the fellowship and organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church as a truly World Church in which people of all races and many 
nations shall continue to find abundant measure of brotherly love and 
co-operation, equal opportunity for self-government and a burning pas- 
sion for telling and re-living the Gospel of our Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

HANDEL LEE. 


COLORADO 


L. M. Edwards presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted: 


Since the last session of the General Conference, one of our foremost 
ministers has passed to his reward. As Corresponding Secretary of 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, and as a member 
of three different General Conferences, Dr. David D. Forsyth was one of 
our most trusted and influential leaders. 

Therefore, be it resolved, That we hereby record our highest apprecia- 
tion of the distinguished services of Dr. Forsyth and extend to his family 
our sincere sympathy in their bereavement. 

Resolwed, Further, that the Secretary be directed to convey to Mrs. 
Forsyth and the children the action of this Conference. 


Loren M. Epwarpbs, CHARLES OscAaR BECKMAN, 

O. W. AUMAN, KE. Guy CUTSHALL, 

I. F. KEEPING, FRANK McDonoucH, S8p., 

CHARLES O. THIBODEAU, WAYNE C. WILLIAMS. 
DES MOINES 


R. M. Shipman presented the following resolution, and, on 
his motion, it was adopted. 


The last General Conference had barely closed when word came of 
the death of Bishop Homer Clyde Stuntz, who had just completed eight 
years of service in the Omaha Area, and had been retired on account 
of impaired health. 

His ministry began within the Des Moines Annual Conference. His 
career as missionary in India, superintendent of our missions in the 
Philippines, secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions, and General 
Superintendent in South America and in the United States, was filled 
with noteworthy service to the entire Church, while those who were 
permitted to serve with him will never forget his brotherly spirit and his 
devotion to the Kingdom. A great missionary statesman, a speaker of 
magnetic interest, an indefatigable worker, faithful and conscientious 
in administration, he built for himself a noble monument in the heart 
of the Church; be it 

Resolved, That this General Conference record its appreciation 
of the services of Bishop Homer Clyde Stuntz and its deep sense of loss 
in his death; and be it further 

Resolved, That the General Conference do now express in the adoption 
of these resolutions by a rising vote, its sympathy and Christian regard 
for Mrs, Stuntz, present as a visitor at this Conference, and to the 
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e 


Rev. Clyde B. Stuntz, seated as a delegate from the Indus River Con- 
ference. 


R. M. SHIPWAN, M. B. NELSON, i 
J. L. HitiMan, J. H. DaRLine, 
Levi R. Goodwin, EK. L. MacMicHakt, 
FRED W. SIMPSON, HE. W. WEEKS, 
FRANK BEAN, H. M. HAVNER. 

GENESEE 


R. S. Cushman presented the following resolution and it 
was adopted, in accordance with his motion: 


We urgently request the committee in charge of the arrangements for 
this General Conference to provide a place, to be called The Prayer 
Room, where the members of this body who desire to do so may meet 
.each week day morning, for a half hour or more, prior to the eight-thirty 
session for intercession and the morning watch. 
We request that the presiding Bishop shall appoint a committee to 
have charge of this room and of this period of prayer ; 
And that the hour of this Prayer Room service be announced regu- 
larly in The Daily Christian Advocate. 
Rateu 8. OCusHMAN, Genesee, 
Dwicut S. Rirrer, Indiana, 
Dorr F. Dierenporr, Newark, 
WitiAM H. Pueres, Michigan, 
BH. Dow Bancrort, West Ohio, 
Merte N. Surru, Southern California, 
J. I. BartTHOLOMEW, New England Southern, 
S. B. Satmon, North-East Ohio. 


L. M. Potter presented the following resolution: 


Whereas, The closing days of the General Conference Session are so 
often crowded with work as to prevent proper deliberation on important 
legislation ; and, 

Whereas, Much legislation that is. merely routine in its nature may 
easily be disposed of early in the session if presented ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Chairmen of the several Standing Committees be 
requested to select such legislation as will cause little or no debate for 
as early action as possible in committee and early report to the General 
Conference; and, be it further 

Resolved, That the Rules Committee be instructed to provide in the 
Sees ae ee of business a call for such reports beginning not later than 

ay 8. 


On motion of H. L. Jacobs, this resolution was referred to 
the Committee of Chairmen of the Standing Committees of the 
General Conference. 

ITALY 

C. M. Ferreri presented to the Conference the table and chair 
in use by the presiding officers, which were made by the boys 
in our Professional School in Venice, and, on his motion, the 
General Conference gratefully accepted the gifts, with appropri- 
ate remarks by Bishop William Burt. 


KIANGSI 
R. Y. Lo presented the following resolution : 


Whereas, the failure of the International Opium Conference, held at 
Geneva 1923-1924 to reach the decision of limiting the production and 
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manufacture of opium and its allied narcotics to scientific and medicinal! 
needs has resulted in the rapid increase of these dangerous drugs in 
China and other countries where men and women are physically poisoned, 
mentally spoiled, and morally degenerated; and 

Whereas, the scourge of opium and other narcotics which stand against 
the well being of the public, the peace and order of society, and unity 
and happiness of the home and the moral integrity of individuals, con- 
stitutes a force that the Church of Christ cannot tolerate even for a 
moment. 

Whereas, the fight against such evils as that of opium and narcotics 
being the persistent attitude of the Methodist Episcopal Church all over 
the world in the past, the increased drug evil of the present time 
throws upon the Church additional responsibilities to perform. 

Whereas, no satisfactory result could be expected in a fight against 
such a common evil like this without the co-operation of different nations 
involved, especially at the next meeting of the opium conference to be 
held under the auspices of the League of Nations, 1929, the action on 
the part of the Church to arouse and enlighten public opinion and to 
bring pressure to bear upon the respective Governments concerned is 
most necessary. 

Let it be resolved that this Conference of the Methodist delegates of 
the world instruct its Committee on Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals to prepare a statement for adoption of this Conference at a later 
date, declaring that the General Conference of 1928 held in Kansas City, 
May 1-31st, representing some 82 nations of the civilized world, is in 
whole-hearted support of the proposal to limit the production of opium 
and other narcotics of the world to scientific and medicinal needs, and 
that it calls upon all Methodist Episcopal Churches throughout the world 
to petition and bring pressure to bear upon the next International 
Opium Conference of the League of Nations to be held in 1929, that a 
definite agreement be arrived at whereby all nations shall be required 
to limit the production of opium and narcotics of the world to scientific 
and medicinal needs. 

R. Y. Lo. 


On motion of I. B. Schreckengast, this resolution was referred 


to the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals. 


MINNESOTA 


J. W. Holland presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted : 

Since the Minnesota Conference and our General Church have suffered 
a loss in the passing on of the Rev. Dr. Henry C. Jennings, for fifty 
years a preacher, and for twenty years one of our distinguished pub- 
lishing agents and for eight successive quadrenniums a member of the 
General Conference; therefore, we ask that the Secretary of the General 
Conference be requestd to communicate to Mrs. Jennings (at 64 Hast 
18th Street, North Portland, Oregon) the love and sympathy of this 


body, and assure her of our prayers that the fullness of the Christian’s 
comfort may be hers. 


JOHN W. HOLLAND. 


MISSISSIPPI 


On motion of D. L. Morgan, the Secretary was instructed to 
wire the fraternal greetings of this General Conference to the 
General Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, now assembled in Saint Louis, Missouri, and to the Gen- 
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eral Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
session in Chicago, Illinois. 


NEBRASKA 
J. R. Gettys presented the following resolution: 


Whereas, There is most urgent need for spiritual awakening and 
religious development throughout the land, as evidenced by conditions 
that are apparent to every observer, and emphasized by the earnest 
utterances of business men, educators, statesmen and jurists; and 

Whereas, The very life and prosperity of our country, and the safety 
of civilization depend upon the stability of our religious foundation and 
faith in God; and 

Whereas, All that is vital and effective in Christian life and practice 
centers in the life and teachings of our Lord Jesus Christ, and believing 
that Easter time is a most suitable period to direct thought and increase 
devotion to Him; to call men to the recognition of spiritual values and 
the acknowledgment of individual responsibility; to give deeper mean- 
ing to religious faith; to win men to the Christian life, and to promote 
and strengthen the very fundamentals of civilization; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the General Conference of the Methodist Bpiscopal 
Church assembled in Kansas City, Missouri, that the week preceding 
Waster shall be set apart each year, and be known as Passion Week, 
Holy Week, or Haster Week, and that appropriate religious services be 
held in all our churches and schools during said week; and that all social 
and other unnecessary activities cease during those days. 

Resolved, That we respectfully, but urgently request all other organi- 
zations of our land, such as social clubs, study and culture clubs, dinner 
clubs, lodges, political organizations, public schools, so to plan their 
work for the year that they shall have no activities or gatherings during 
this particular week. 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves, our Bishops, our press, our pastors 
and our people to the accomplishment of this high and holy purpose; and 
to es end it is ordered that the Bishops schedule no Conferences for said 
week. 

Resolved, That we invite all our sister denominations to take similar 
action, and co-operate fully in this worthy movement that the Kingdom 
of God may be more quickly and firmly established in the lives of men, 
that ‘“‘His will be done on earth as it is in Heaven,” and that society 
and civilization be more firmly established. 


J. R. GETTys, SAMUEL BEECHNER, 
I. B. SCHRECKENGAST, C. W. McCaskKILL, 
C. G. GoMAN, Harvey B. Hess, 
M. EH. GiLpert, A. O. HINSOoN. 

H. G. LANGLEY, 


On motion of E. H. Cherrington, this resolution was referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 


NEW YORK EAST 
On motion of Frank A. Horne, it was ordered that all reports 
published in the official Hand Book be referred to the proper 
Standing Committees. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
R. G. Morris presented the following resolution, which, on 
motion of L. H. King, was adopted: 


With the retirement of Bishop Thirkield from administrative respon- 
sibility in the Church, the Negro membership of the Church is losing 
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the active anil inspiring leadership of one of the greatest and most nobly 
useful men that has ever served our group. Probably no servant of the 
Church has been more consistent in his teaching and living than has 
Bishop Thirkield, as he has served faithfully and lovingly the Negro 
race. His work for the Christian Education of our people in the South 
would alone make one of the most brilliant and significant chapters in 
our denominational history. 

Gammon Theological Seminary, with her unexampled streams of, gra- 
cious influence and power, with her vast and ever increasing ministry, 
must always be distinctly indebted to this great man. MHis service in 
behalf of our group, advocating our rights throughout all the vast domain 
of our country, will be cherished by us forever. The very sight of him 
has been a tonic and a challenge to us to live at our highest and best. 
Memory will hold the reflection of his noble face and hear the echo of 
his challenging voice and feel the tonic of his conquering spirit. He 
has made a definite contribution to the advancement, not only of the 
members of our group within the Church, but also to the educational, 
moral and religious life of our people without our fold and throughout 
the nation. 

The memory of his ministrations and the inspiration of his leader- 
ship among us will not be forgotten, and will be influential with us and 
our work until the latest generation. 

And now, after a lifetime spent in the devoted service of his Master, 
our friend will enter upon a well earned retirement. Those of us who 
know him, however, realize that his retirement will be far from a passive 
sinking into inaction. We rejoice that his life will probably be as active 
as ever, though unharassed by the administrative duties that go with 
the Episcopacy of our Church. 

We shall always have an affection and warmth of heart for Bishop 
Thirkield as we remember ‘his activities and interest in all things per- 
taining to the welfare of our group. 

Whereas, by reason of an arbitrary time limit, Bishop Wilbur P. 
Thirkield will at this session of the General Conference retire from the 
administrative work of the Church; and 

Whereas, he has given nearly fifty years of his remarkably fruitful 
life very largely to the work of our racial uplift; and 

Whereas, in all his relations to our group he has entered sympathet- 
ically into the nobler aspirations of our people, stimulating us to lofty 
vision and high endeavor; and 

Whereas, through the years he has always and everywhere, by tongue 
and pen, and with extraordinary courage, pled our cause and fought 
our battles; and 

Whereas, as Resident Bishop among us, he has greatly endeared him- 
self to us by his fatherly interest and stalwart stand for righteousness 
in his courageous utterance against crying evils of the day and the mas- 
terly manner in which he has acquitted himself as a minister of Jesus 
SY and as a Bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church; therefore, 
e it 

Resolved, That we record and express our appreciation of his great 
life and highly effective labor in our midst. 

Resolved, That we gratefully place upon record our appreciation of 
his interest in and contribution to the work of Inter-racial co- operation 
and good will. 

Resolved, That we will follow him with our love and prayers as he 
goes into retirement and may the ancient promise, ‘At evening time it 
shall be light,” he realized in his experience and in the experience of 
the noble woman who has walked with him through the year. 

RosertT G. Morris, 
R. W. WINCHESTER, 
C. S. WooDLAND, 
J. A. McRag. 


Upon the adoption of this resolution, Bishop Thirkield 
addressed the Conference. 
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NORTH CHINA 


C. P. Wang presented the following resolution, and, on his 
motion, it was adopted, followed by his explanation of the 
memorial banners referred to: 


The Field Finance Committee of the North China Conference, at its 
meeting March Ist, voted to request the General Conference to give an 
opportunity for exhibiting and explaining the memorial banners and 
eulogies displayed at the Memorial Service for Dr. J. H. Pyke, held at 
Lanhsien, Chihli, China, February 22nd, 1928. 

g W. W. Davis, 


Secretary Field Finance Committee, 
North China Conference. 


NORTHWEST GERMANY 


F. H. Otto Melle presented the following resolution : 


Whereas, on June 17, 1928, it will be 225 years since John Wesley, 
the father of Methodism, was born; and 

Whereas, This General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
meeting in the year of 1928 in Kansas City, Missouri, represents a large 
body of Methodism, composed of 870 delegates from nearly all parts of 
the world; and 

Whereas, Not only the millions of members and friends of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, but also other denominations are looking to this 
General Conference with the expectation, that it may bring a new 
spiritual impetus; and 

Whereas, The great work which God started by John Wesley from 
the beginning was a revival movement, laying stress on a_ personal 
experience of the salvation in Jesus Christ and on the task to save sin- 
ners and to spread scriptural holiness over the world; and 

Whereas, There is a deep feeling in the Church, that the manifold 
problems which we are facing—the problem of leadership, of the finances, 
of the work of Foreign and Home Missions, of education, social reform 
and all the other activities of the kingdom of God—can only be solved, 
if the Lord will send us a new revival of the spiritual life; and 

Whereas, We believe that the Lord of Hosts, whose we are and whom 
we serve, is willing to give such times of blessing again as in the days 
when Wesley and Whitefield preached the old Gospel with new tongues 
in England; or when Asbury and the fathers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church kindled the revival fire in America; or in the time of Martin 
Luther and Calvin on the Continent of Europe or, farther off in the 
pentecostal years of the first Christians when the Lord added daily to 
them who were saved; be it 

Resolved, 1. That this General Conference appoint a special committee 
on the celebration of the 225th birthday anniversary of John Wesley and 
of a Call to the Church. ‘The Committee, being nominated by the Bish- 
ops, and confirmed by the General Conference, shall consist of five 
Bishops, five ministers and five laymen, representing, if possible, different 
parts of the world. 

2. That this Committee prepare, at an early date, a brief message to 
the Church with a call to celebrate on Sunday, June 17, 1928, the 
295th birthday anniversary of John Wesley as a day of thanksgiving 
for the great work God has wrought in the past; for repentance about 
the sins and failures that hinder us to live and labor in the same power 
of the Spirit as our fathers; and of prayer that the Lord may cleanse 
us from our sins and give in this most critical period of history and 
turning point of the times, a new outpouring of the Holy Spirit. All 
pastors are asked to preach special sermons on the subject referring to 
the paramount task of Methodism at the present time. 

3. That a copy of this resolution and of the Call of the Church be also 
sent by the Committee named in Item 1 to the Headquarters and to the 
leading papers of all the people called Methodists, inviting them to 
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unite with us in this day of thanksgiving, repentance and prayer on 
Sunday, June 17, 1928, making it a day of prayer for all Methodism 
throughout the world, and 
4. That this Committee prepare a special program for a devotional 

meeting of this General Conference on May the 24th, the day when 190 
years ago Wesley felt his heart strangely warmed. This meeting shall be 
an hour of meditation, of repentance and intercession in remembrance 
of John Wesley and the great past of our Church and with a vision of 
the still greater works to be expected in the future. 

Ff. H. Orro MELxLE, Northwest Germany, 

H. EH. Woorkver, Central New York, 

Horace Lincotn Jacogs, Central Pennsylvania, 

Carto M. FrErrRerti, Italy, : 

J. R. CurrampBar, Lucknow, 

BH. Stanitey Jones, North India, 

G. Rexrotu, South Germany, 

A. J. BucHErR, Central German, 

EH. H. ZENNER, Central Germany, 

H. SAERMARK, Denmark. 


On motion of D. L. Marsh, this resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the State of the Church, with instructions to 
report on all matters touched upon in it not later than May 14. 
This reference was made by a count vote of 572 in favor of the 
reference, and 195 against. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the following nominations by the Bishops, which 
were confirmed, and the persons named duly elected. 

Committee on American Bible Society: 1. H. W. Bartley 
(Florida). 2. George M. Bell (Wyoming). 3. A. A. Callen- 
der (Columbia River). 4. J. R. Chitambar (Lucknow). 5. S. 
J. Clarkson (Genesee). 6. J. W. N. Cunningham (Indus 
River). 7%. EH. G. Cutshall (Colorado). 8. Axel Engstrom 
(Sweden). 9. Mrs. Edwin F. Frease (North Africa). 10. Otto 
Goricke (Central Germany). 11. J. W. Golden (Upper Missis- 
sippi). 12. Perry O. Hanson (Shantung). 13. F. W. Harris 
(West Wisconsin). 14. Mrs. J. U. Joliffe (West Virginia). 
15. H. Stanley Jones (North India). 16. W. R. Keesey (Iowa). 
1%. HE. F. Lee (Malaya). 18. T. H. Lin (Hinghwa). 19. B. 
G. Lipsky (Vermont). 20. J. H. McCallum (California). 21. 
W. P. MacVey (Southern Illinois). 22. George Mecklenburg 
(Montana State). 23. Vincente Mendoza (Mexico). 24. J. Z. 
Moore (Korea). 25. B. F. Neal (Little Rock). 26. W. R. Neff 
(Newark). 27%. H. A. Ofstie (Norwegian-Danish). 28. I. F. 
Pearson (Western Swedish). 29. J. F. Reed (Holston). 30. 
E. L. Robison (Missouri). 31. G. Samson (Philippine Is- 
lands). 32. Jesse Swank (West Ohio). 33. A. W. Tallon 
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(Eastern South America). 34. W. W. Tefft (Michigan). 35. 
A. 8. Williams (Central Pennsylvania). 

Committee on Federation: 1. B. F. Abbott (Central Mis- 
souri). 2. Thomas Acheson (Oregon). 3. A. A. Brown ( Hols- 
ton). 4. Alice L. Brown (Maine). 5. R. N. Brooks (West 
Texas). 6. Lucius H. Bugbee (Northern Minnesota). 7. Tang 
Bo Chen (West China). 8. Charles E. Burling (New York 
East). 9. 0. W. E. Cook (Philippine Islands). 10. George W. 
Corner (Baltimore). 11. H. H. Cynn (Korea). 12. C. M. 
Ferreri (Italy). 13. Philip L. Frick (Troy). 14. Leopoldo 
Garcia (Mexico). 15. C. F. H. Guse (Central Provinces). 16. 
W. C. Hartinger (Ohio). 1%. Jerome W. Hawley (South 
Fukien). 18. A. E. Henry (Southwest Kansas). 19. G. W. 
Henson (Philadelphia). 20. F. M. Larkin (Southern Califor- 
_ nia). 21. H. C. Leonard (Southern). 22. E. M. Moore (De- 
troit). 23. W. P. Murray (Erie). 24. Aven Nelson (Wyoming 
State). 25. A. A. Parker (Bombay). 26. E. P. Robertson 
(North Dakota). 27. Herman Saermark (Denmark). 28. 
Heinrich Schaedel (Northeast Germany). 29. W. E. Shaw 
(Central Illinois). 30. Albert Shukla (North India). 31. B. L. 
Story (Nebraska). 32. Mrs. J. B. Taylor (South Spree 
33. J. J. Wilson (Northwest India). 

On motion of Secretary Wade, it was ordered that at eleven 
o’clock this morning all Fraternal Delegates, who may of neces- 
sity be leaving the seat of the Conference, be presented by the 
Committee on Fraternal Delegates informally. 

H. L. Jacobs brought to the attention of the Conference that 
meetings of Standing Committees are set for 3:00 Pp. M., instead 
of 2:30 Pp. M., as published on certain pages of The Daily Chris- 
tian Advocate, and moved that the hour provided for in the 
Rules obtain. ; 

F, R. Bayley moved as a substitute that for to-day and to- 
morrow the Rules be suspended to provide for the meeting of 
Standing Committees at 2:30 Pp. M., instead of 3:00 p. mM. The 
substitute motion prevailed. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:45 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:55 o’clock with Bishop An- 
derson presiding. 
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Hymn 101, beginning, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” was 
sung. 

Bishop Anderson led the Conference in repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer. 

On a question of privilege, E. D. Kohlstedt, for the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension, presented the following 
resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


During the past quadrennium, the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension of the Methodist Episcopal Church and connectional 
Methodism suffered a tragic loss in the death on November 8, 1926, of 
Dr. David D. Forsyth. In 1916, the Methodist Hpiscopal Church en- 
trusted to Dr. Forsyth the exceedingly delicate and difficult task of 
reorganizing her home missionary activities. The critical problems to 
be faced during that quadrennium were multiplied by America’s entrance 
into the World War. His period of service covered the trying years 
of that period and the era of reconstruction which followed. He guided 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension through the Cen- 
tenary project with its vastly enlarged home missionary program. Never ~ 
was there greater need for Christian statesmanship in the development 
of our Kingdom extension enterprises. 

The Church’s choice of Dr. Forsyth as our home missionary leader 
during this crucial period was truly providential. He had a keen, pene- 
trating mind, which could see and analyze the new situations presented. 
He moved easily in a spacious world and dealt competently and con- 
structively with great matters. He built wisely and securely. Further- 
more, he was able to interest others, especially men of affairs who were 
accustomed to look ahead and plan for large achievements. 

Coupled with Dr. Forsyth’s ability to see was his willingness to do. 
He was a man of action, unafraid to venture into new and untried fields 
of Christian endeavor. He not only explored new avenues of service for 
the Church, but boldly led along lines of his explorations. 

The vital personality of Dr. Forsyth constantly challenged others. 
He was a contagious leader, serving others by ‘enlarging their vision, 
stimulating their faith and quickening their courage. It was a joy to 
work with him. Workers in every department of Home Missionary 
activity testify to their lasting indebtedness to Dr. David D. Forsyth. 

The range of Dr. Forsyth’s influence was not confined to the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension, nor even to the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, but went far afield into the entire life of the Church 
of Christian America and throughout the world. Although most inti- 
mately identified with the interests and activities of connectional Meth- 
odism, the character of Dr. Forsyth’s Christian statesmanship was suffi- 
ciently broad and thorough to be readily recognized as of Inter-Chureh 
ealiber. To him ‘‘Christianizing America’ had become a consuming 
passion and he heartily welcomed every contribution, from whatever 
source or agency, toward the realization of that holy objective. 

We hereby record our profound gratitude for and appreciation of the 
life, character and achievements of Dr. David D. Forsyth in advancing 
the work of the kingdom of God throughout the length and breadth of 
our land. His normal classification would readily rate him among the 
Nation’s “Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the fog in public duty 
and in private thinking.” 

JAMES C. BAKER, 
EpwarD D. KoHLSTEDT. 


Merle N. Smith, for the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, 
informally presented Reverend Thomas Ferrier Hulme, Frater- 


nal Delegate from the British Wesleyan Conference to this 
body, and he briefly addressed the Conference. 
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Merle N. Smith, for the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, 
likewise informally presented Bishop Arthur B. Statton, Bishop 
for the Southwest Area of the Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, and he addressed the Conference. 

The call of the Conferences was resumed. 


OKLAHOMA 


F. M. Stephenson moved to include the Hospitals and Homes 
of the Church in the distribution of General Conference Journals 
and Daily Christian Advocates provided for by earlier action 
of the Conference, and on being informed that provision for 
this disposition had been included by common consent as re- 
gards The Daily Christian Advocate, he moved to provide for it 
in the case of the Journals as well. The motion prevailed. 


PHILADELPHIA 


C. M. Boswell presented the following resolution, which was, 
on his motion, adopted : 


Whereas, It seems that in arranging for the seating of delegates varia- 
tion in physical dimensions were overlooked ; therefore, in order to pre- 
vent possible attacks of appendicitis, and also to avoid inconvenience 
caused by a tight-fitting chair when one tries to get the floor to vote by 
rising; be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Arrangements be requested to make 
~guch alterations in the chairs occupied by delegates as are desired for 
their comfort and convenience. 

C. M. BosSwELL. 


C. F. Eggleston presented the following resolution, and, obe- 
dient to his motion, it was adopted : 


Whereas, the Methodist Episcopal Church was organized 1784, through 
the grace of God and the wisdom of John Wesley; and, 

Whereas, Our fathers, meeting in that far away Christmas Conference 
in Lovely Lane Chapel, Baltimore, with wisdom, vision, and courage, 
laid the foundations of the Church whose growth to world-wide influence 
has magnified their faith and transformed prophecy into faith; and, 

Whereas, we their children should hold in reverence and constant 
remembrance the days of old and the lives of our fathers in the faith ; 
be it 
Resolved, That we request the Bishops to appoint a Commission of 
Fifteen to plan and arrange for the suitable celebration during the year 
1934 of\the Sesqui-Centennial of the organization of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. That to this Commission be referred the valuable sug- 
gestions contained in the article in the current number of the Methodist 
Review by Doctor Alfred H. Backus; and_all other suggestions that 
may be forthcoming, and that the Commission report its recommenda- 
tions to the next General Conference in 1932. 

CHARLES F.. EGGLESTON, 
GrorGE ELLIOTT, 

Ezra Squier TIPPLE, 
JosEpu M. M. Gray, 
CHARLES A, POLLOCK. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


C. W. Caldwell presented the following resolution: 


Whereas, During previous General Conferences it has been observed 
that there is a very general falling off in the attendance upon the Sat- 
urday night sessions of the Conference, and 

Whereas, it is the sense of this Conference that the most respectful 
audience should be given to all Fraternal Delegates who bring greetings 
of their respective denominations; therefore, be it : 

Resolved, That the Commission on Entertainment be requested in the 
future to arrange, as nearly as it is possible to do so, to receive all Fra- 
ternal Delegates on other than Saturday nights. 


J. W. GOLDEN, G. A. JACOBS, _ H. DANIELS, 

C. S. WEBSTER, S. J. McDonaLb, W. S. CHINN, 

N. J. CROLLEY, Daisy B. TAYLOR, A, L. FLEET, 

H. K. Gross, T. H. PINCKNEY, A. P. SHAw, 

I. E. ScHLAGENHAUF, A. R. Howarp, EH. S. WILLIAMS, 
W. W. M. HENRY, N. W. GREENE, C, A. TINDLEY, 
R. H. McALuistTEr, Cc. C. CLARK, T. H. Kian, 

J. C. ARNOLD, J. By RAGE, D. H. Hares, 
K. M. WILKINS, H. W. Bartley, H. S. WILson, 
RIcHARD EvANs, W. W. SULLIVAN, M. A. R. CAMPHOR, 
J. A. HoLMEs, Littian P. Rogers, J. H. ELLIs, 

M. T. J. HowArp, F. H. Burwer, T. W. PATRICK. 
R. B. STANSFIELD, THADDEUS TAYLOR, 


On motion of 8. E. Grannum, this resolution was referred to 
the Committee on Fraternal Delegates. 


WEST WISCONSIN 


K. C. Dixon presented the following resolution, and, on his 
motion, it was adopted : 


Whereas, the Hon. Adolphus P. Nelson, of Grantburg, Wisconsin, was 
elected as a lay delegate to the last seven General Conferences, was 
for one quadrennium the President of the National Lay Association of 
the Methodist Church, was for several terms a member of the National 
House of- Representatives, where he rendered most valuable service in 
behalf of many great causes, notably in behalf of legislation looking to 
the prohibition of the beverage liquor traffic, and was from boyhood a 
brilliant exponent of the Christian life; and 

Whereas, Brother Nelson was called by death just before the session 


.of his Conference at which he would certainly have been elected to this 


body for the eighth successive time, the last evening of his life having 
been spent in preparing his report as treasurer of the Superannuated 
Preachers’ Endowment Fund for Conference; therefore, be it 
Resolved, That this word of appreciation be recorded in our Minutes, 

and that the Secretary be instructed to extend to Mrs. Nelson .an ex- 
pression of our sincere sympathy in her great bereavement. 

EK. C. Dixon, 

F. W. Harris, 

G. W. CAMPBELL, 

J. R. DENYEs, 

J. O. PAULSON, 

I. W. Draper, 

Mrs. W. F. ToMLInson. 


On a question of privilege, C. A. Pollock moved that for the 
comfort and convenience of the members of the General Con- 
ference the privilege of the floor be given to O. P, Miller, Treas- 
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urer of the General Conference Expense Fund. The motion 
prevailed. 

On motion of J. R. Gettys, it was ordered that after the neces- 
sary announcements the Conference be adjourned. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
submitted the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials is pleased to report that it has organ- 
ized and that its officers place themselves at the disposal of the members 
‘of the Conference. They will be located at press table No. 19 at the 
right side of the hall in front of the platform daily for fifteen minutes 
before the opening of the morning session, during the time of recess, and 
for fifteen minutes after the close of the morning session. 

The Committee requests that all applications for temporary absence 
shall be in writing and signed by the party desiring to be excused, giving 
the name of his or her Conference, the exact dates to be excused and the 
reasons for such excuse. In the event of permanent leave give name 
of the reserve delegate to be seated. 

Committee reports further that Lawrence H. Lightner, Lincoln Con- 
ference, reserve delegate, be seated May 3 in place of Isaac W. Young. 
Mr. T. O. Mork, West Wisconsin Conference, reserve delegate, be seated 
in place of Oliver H. Gray, May 3. Harry L. Guyer, lay delegate, 
Rock River Conference, seated May 3. H. H. Woodburn, lay delegate, 
Wyoming Conference, seated May 3._ C. O. Holmes, lay delegate, North- 
west Indiana Conference, be excused from the session of Friday, May 
4. <A. BH Sharp, lay delegate, Detroit Conference, be excused tempora- 
rily after the session of May 3. 

Louis M. PottTrer, Chairman, 
J. R. Gertys, Secretary. 


Announcements were made, the Doxology was sung, and the 


Conference adjourned at 11: 37 o’clock. 
The benediction was pronounced by Bishop Earl Cranston. 


FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 4, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop John 
L. Nuelsen presiding, and with Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 446, beginning, “If on a Quiet Sea,” was sung. 

Prayer was offered by Bishop Herbert Welch, and Bishop 
McConnell delivered the devotional address, based on St. Mark 
8. 31-34, offering prayer at its close. 

Hymn 1, beginning, “O For a Thousand Tongues to Sing,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, for the Committee on General Conference 
Journal, reported having examined the Journal for the session 
of May 3, and the Committee found the same correct. The report 
was accepted and the Journal thus approved. 
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Seoretary Wade, for the Committee of Standing Committee 
Chairmen, presented the following report: 


The Committee of Chairmen for your information reports in the case 
concerning Bishop Anton Bast that Bishop F. J. McConnell has been 
chosen to preside and that the select number according to your action 
has been appointed as follows: 


Q 


. Dixon, West Wisconsin, 
EwxuioTt, New Wngland, 
GREENFIELD, Northern New York, 
Brock, New Jersey, 

Urmy, Pittsburgh, 

. M. Gray, Wyoming, 

. CAMPBELL, Ohio, 

Kirk, Southwest Kansas, 
SCHRECKENGAST, Nebraska, 

. Mager, Puget Sound, 

RLO A. Brown, Holston, 

. P. Murray, Erie, 

ALLACE H. Fincu, New York Fast, 

. E. Sxittrneron, Central Pennsylvania, 
L. C. Wrieut, North-Hast Ohio, 
Hersert A. Keck, Illinois, 

L. H. Bueses, Northern Minnesota. 


Counsel for the Church has been named in the person of Fred D. 
Stone of the Rock River Conference; for the defendant, Dorr F. Diefen- 
dorf of the Newark Conference. 


PaStb>aSives 
poke d<]e0|—fon lean 


sal 


H. L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, re- 
ported the time and place of the daily meetings of the Commit- 
tee. 

On a question of privilege, F. W. Court, on behalf of the 
Upper Iowa Conference delegation, paid a tribute to the mem- 
ory of Bishop Homer C. Stuntz, who was formerly a member 
of that Conference. 

On a question of privilege, Secretary Wade read the following 
telegram from David G. Downey: 


“May 3, 1928. 
“T greatly appreciate the gracious message which you have trans- 
mitted me from the General Conference. Please assure the Conference 
of my heartfelt thanks for their kindness, and say that I join my prayers 
with theirs that all the work of Methodism may be begun, continued and 
end in the name and spirit of Christ, whose we are and whom we serve.” 
Davin G. Downey. 


The third call of the Conferences was then proceeded with. 


DES MOINKS | 


R. M. Shipman presented a request for a ruling by the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary concerning the rights of petitions and the 
rights of delegates in matters of petition, and moved reference 
of his request to that Committee. The motion prevailed and 
the written request was so referred. 
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DETROIT 


George Elliott presented the following resolution, and, on his 
motion, it was adopted: 


The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church presents 
this Memorial tribute to Doctor William Valentine Kelley, for twenty- 
six years a Methodist pastor of educational power and evangelistic pas- 
sion, and for twenty-seven years the able editor of the Methodist Review, 


the oldest of all American Methodist periodicals, Through all these 
years he became one of the most brilliant writers of our Church, whose 
books of literary beauty and spiritual influence will continue to be among 
the most valuable of all our publications. 

Above all, he was a great heart in Christian friendship and benevo- 
lent activity. We offer this tribute with precious memory of the past, 
with continued love in the present and a holy hope for a glorious fel- 
lowship in the future, Grorce Extiorr. 


ERIE 
W. A. Elliott presented the following resolution : 


Resolved, That the’ Committee on Temporal Economy be asked to 
report not later than May 12th on the subject of the Admission of Lay- 
men into the Annual Conference. AAAS Eoronne 

Objection to consideration was voiced, but the vote being taken 
thereon, consideration was permitted. 

W. A. Elliott moved the adoption of the resolution. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend by referring the resolution to 
the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Secretary Wade announced that already several memorials 
dealing with the admission of Laymen into Annual Conferences 
had been referred by the Committee on Reference to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

On a point of order, W. B. Farmer called attention to Item 6 
of Rule 40 of the Rules of Order of the General Conference, 
entitled “Assignment of Business to Committees,” and stated 
that it is the opinion of the Committee on Temporal Economy 
that the pending resolution should be referred to that Com- 
mittee. ' 

L. O. Hartman moved the previous question on all that is 
before us.. The amendment did not prevail. The motion to 
adopt prevailed. 

KIANGSI 

R. Y. Lo presented a resolution to the effect that this General 
Conference set aside one evening to hear from delegates to the 
Jerusalem Conference who are also members of this Conference, 
or visitors here, and that the date and a program for that eve- 
ning be worked out by the General Conference Commission on 
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Entertainment, in consultation with Bishop McConnell, Bishop 
Nicholson, and E. Stanley Jones. 

On motion of F. M. Stephenson, this resolution was referred 
to the Commission on Entertainment. 

J. R. Chitambar presented the’ following resolution, which, 
on his motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, Our beloved Bishop Francis W. Warne has_ rendered 
forty years of service in India and by his ministry has reached and 
blessed many thousands of the people of that land; and ‘ 

Whereas, His Spirit-filled life and the quality of his teaching has so 
exalted our Saviour and faithfully presented the character of our 
Divine Master as to lead multitudes into the blessed life and the deepest 
experiences of spiritual things; and, 

Whereas, In his passion for the Kingdom, he has been glad to spend 
and be spent for the humblest and poorest in the land; and, 

_ Whereas, Pentecostal power has been repeatedly manifested in response 
to prayer and under his preaching, and God has wonderfully honored 
his ministry through the years; and, ‘ ; 

Whereas, The name of Bishop Warne has become a household. word 
among our people in India .and he has the love and confidence of many 
thousands of members of other churches and of those without; and, 

Whereas, By: his books, as well as by his preaching, he has sought to 
reveal the covenant-keeping God and the sinless incarnation,.and will 
doubtless continue this service after retirement ; be ‘it 

Resolved, That we as a General Conference express our sincere affec- 
tion for Bishop Warne and our cordial appreciation of his long and 
fruitful service, his devotion to his Saviour and his beautiful Christian 
eet ers J. R. CHITAMBAR. 


The presiding Bishop presented Bishop Warne to the Con- 
ference, and he made agreeable response to the action just 
taken. 

NEBRASKA 


On motion of J. R. Gettys, the Committee on the State of the 
Church was instructed to report not later than May 15 on the 
resolution referred to that Committee yesterday concerning the 
observance of Passion Week. 


~ H. G. Langley presented the following resolution, which, on 


his motion, was adopted : 


Whereas, The World’s Sunday School Association will hold its quad- 
rennial Conference in Los Angeles, California, this coming July; and 

Whereas, The Methodist Episcopal Church is heartily co-operating in 
all Sunday school activity and is a vital part of the World’s Sunday 
School Association; be it 

Resolved, That we appreciate the coming of this Convention to the 
shores of America, and pledge ourselves as a Church to exert an effort 
to make this Convention count for the most in the interests of the king- 


dem is Gods H. G. Lanetry. 
NEW YORK 
Chester A. Smith presented the following resolution : 


Whereas, There has not been a revision of our Methodist Hymnal and 
the responsive scripture readings ‘since 1905; and, 
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Whereas, in the years intervening since that time there has been a 
great change in the thought of Christian people upon many subjects such 
as war, the liquor traffic, world service, and social service, so that the 
Hymnal does not now contain hymns representing the most progressive 
eet of Methodists or of Christians generally upon such subjects; 
and, : 

Whereas, This ought not to be, music having played an important part 
in the spread of Methodism and being still a powerful agent for stirring 
the emotions and the will; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Board of Bishops be authorized to ap- 
point a Commission to revise the Hymnal and the responsive scripture 
readings; that they request the General Conference of the Methodist 
Church, South, in 1930, to appoint a commission to serve with our com- 
mission as a joint commission in this matter; but failing in this, the 
members of our commission be authorized to proceed with the revision 
of our Hymnal and report the same to the General Conference of 1932, 

Resolved, That we request such commission to omit from the new 
Hymnal any hymns that seem to exalt war, and to include therein 
hymns which exalt peace and social service; and to include in the 
responsive readings passages from the New Testament. 


J. L. Hillman moved that this resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Book Concern. 

Secretary Wade moved to amend by referring the resolution 
to the Committee on State of the Church. The amendment 
prevailed. The motion to refer was adopted, as amended. 


NEW YORK EAST 


J. W. Langdale presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted: : 


Four years ago the General Conference sent loving greetings to Wil- 
liam Valentine Kelley. During the last quadrennium Doctor Kelley has 
been translated to his Heayenly reward. He was a member of five Gen- 
eral Conferences and was elected by six General Conferences to the edi- 
torship of the Methodist Review. 4 Hee ; 

Resolved, That we express our high pride in William Valentine Kelley 
as a master of felicitous expression, an advocate of lofty thoughts and 
a pattern of Christian nobility. Wattace H. Fincu, 


GrorcE E. BrsHop, 
FRANK A. HorRNE. 


NORTH-EAST OHIO 


On motion of W. A. Walls, it was ordered that the series of 
loudspeaking devices now employed in the Conference hall be 
so adjusted that delegates seated in the rear of the hall may hear 
the presiding officer of the Conference. 


NORTHWEST INDIANA 


J. B. Campbell presented the following resolution, which, on 
motion of L. O. Hartman, was referred to the Committee on 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals: 


Whereas, Our brother, BH. S. Shumaker, a reserve delegate to this 
General Conference, is fighting the good fight for law enforcement in 
the State of Indiana; and, 
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Whereas, The Anti-Saloon League of which E. S. Shumaker is Super- 
intendent for the State of Indiana, and Shumaker himself, have been 
and are now being subjected to bitter attack by certain newspapers and 
others; be it 

Resolved, That this General Conference send him at once a telegram 
of fraternal greeting and encouragement and urge him to keep up the 
good fight for prohibition and the nomination and election of such men 
as will aid in the enforcement of all laws in general and the prohibition 


laws in particular. Joun B. CAMPBELL, 
WARREN W. WIANT, 
J. M. WALKER, 
Joun T. Scutt, 
W. BH. CARPENTER, 
Henry L. Davis, 
JOHN J. WILSON. 


OHIO 


EK. H. Cherrington presented the following resolution, and, 
obedient to his motion, the same was adopted : 


Whereas, The organized enemies of prohibition have not only attacked 
the principle of sobriety but with unprecedented boldness have challenged 
the authority of law, have defied the government, are advocating sedition 
and anarchy in the form of nullification of the Constitution itself, and 
have held up to ridicule and contempt those principles of righteousness 
and social justice for which the Church stands; and, 

Whereas, These same forces of greed and appetite have seemingly cen- 
tered their efforts upon the next presidential election in the evident hope of 
placing in the Executive Mansion at Washington a president of the 
United States who will do their bidding; and, 

Whereas, The next president of the United States, as the chief enforce- 
ment officer of the Nation, will have largely in ‘his hands the appointment 
of the heads of all departments under the executive division of the federal 
government, District Attorneys, United States Marshals, Judges of the 
District and Circuit Courts and possibly a majority of the members of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, all Ministers, Envoys, Consuls, 
and Special Representatives of this Nation to all other countries of the 
world, as well as many thousands of other important appointive officers; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church most respectfully requests each of the conventions of 
the political parties, soon to meet, to write into its platform a 
plank committing that party and its candidate to the strict enforce- 
ment of the 18th amendment and the national prohibitory law, as well 


‘as all other provisions of the Constitution and laws of the Nation, and 


requests that each such party convention nominate for president and 
vice-president, only men whose records and attitudes will guarantee the 
people administration and enforcement of the prohibition statutes. 
Resolved, further, That there be elected a committee of five Bishops 
of the Church, to be nominated by the Board of Bishops, which com- 
mittee shall personally convey this request to the platform committee of 
each of the party conventions. : 
Resolved, further, That this General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church serve notice, here and now, to all concerned, that 
the Church cannot be lulled into silence or inactivity by evasive prom- 
ises, indecisive declarations or uncertain candidates for either executive 
or legislative offices in the States and the Nation. We insist that at 
this crucial time all charged with responsibility in legislative halls and 
executive offices should be men who believe in the law and are devoted 
to the principle which the law represents. 
_ And that regardless of time and effort required, we are determined 
in every proper way to continue, aggressively and unfalteringly, to pros- 
ecute righteous warfare to the complete extermination of the outlawed 


beverage liquor traffic. 
Bea ERNEST H. CHERRINGTON. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


L. W. Munhall moved that because of the near approach of 
Memorial Day, a Committee of three be appointed by the pre- 
siding Bishop to arrange for a proper observance of that day. 
He requested the privilege of presenting to the Conference 
Bishop Earl Cranston, who, like himself, is a member of the 
Loyal Legion. By unanimous consent the privilege was granted, 
and Bishop Cranston appropriately addressed the Conference. 

On further request of L. W. Munhall, all sons and daughters 
of Veterans of the Civil War who are General Conference dele- 
gates were asked to stand, and later the entire body arose and 
stood a moment in silence in memory of those who had part in 
the great Civil Conflict. 

On motion of Secretary Wade, the time was extended for the 
completion of this item and for the additional purpose of the 
presentation of certain Fraternal Delegates. 

A. L. Miller moved to amend the pending motion by requesting 
that the Board of Bishops appoint the committee. The amend- 
ment was adopted, and the motion, as amended, prevailed. 

Merle N. Smith, for the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, 
informally presented Reverend Charles C. Selecman, President 
of the Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, who 
addressed the Conference. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10: 55 o’clock, 

The Conference reconvened at 11:05 o’clock, with Bishop 
Nuelsen presiding. 

Hymn 420, beginning, “True Hearted, Whole Hearted,” was 
sung. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the nominations of that Board for the Committee on 
Shawnee Indian Mission, the nominations being confirmed by 
the Conference, and the persons named duly elected, as fol- 
lows: W. C. Hartinger, F. A. DeMaris, Howard HE. Simpson, 
Howard A. Field, I. Garland Penn. 

Bishop Richardson also announced the nominations of the 
Board of Bishops for the following Committees, the nominations 
being confirmed by the Conference, and the persons named duly 
elected, 
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Committee to Arrange the Service at the Grave of Bishop E. 
R. Hendrix: Bishop W. F. McDowell, Bishop E, H. Hughes, 
Bishop W. P. Thirkield, Bishop W. F. Anderson, Bishop F. J. 
McConnell. 

Committee in Charge of Prayer Room: EH. Stanley Jones, 
Theodor Arvidson, A. Ray Moore, R. S. Cushman, T. S. Brock. 

Further nominations of the Board of Bishops were announced 
by Bishop Richardson as follows: Bishop J. W. Robinson to 
organize the Committee on the American Bible Society, and 
Bishop E. 8. Johnson to organize the Committee on Federation ; 
and these nominations were confirmed. 

S. J. Greenfield was excused by the Conference from member- 
ship on the Committee on Secretary’s Records, and Bishop Rich- 
ardson, on behalf of the Board of Bishops, nominated in his 
place A. B. Corbin, Northern New York, which nomination was 
approved by the Conference, and his election effected. 

Secretary Wade reported the following nominations for mem- 
bership on the Committee on Judiciary: J. I. Bartholomew 
(New England Southern), Francis R. Bayley (Baltimore), Alvis 
S. Bennett (Kentucky), John E. Bowes (Minnesota), Ernest 
H. Cherrington (Ohio), Carl G. Doney (Oregon), C. F. Eggles- 
ton (Philadelphia), James R. Gettys (Nebraska), Alvin C. God- 
dard (Maine), C. Oliver Holmes (Northwest Indiana), Hugh 
Kennedy (Michigan), Frank McDonough (Colorado), John 
Marshall (Kansas), E. A. Morling (Northwest Iowa), Fred W. 
Mueller (Central German), George L. Peck (Wyoming), Charles 
A. Pollock (North Dakota), Horace G. Smith (Rock River), 
Lemon D. Spaugy (Pittsburgh), J. B. M. Stephens (Genesee), 
Hershel R. Savely (Illinois), John Tunnicliffe (California), 
Fred A. Wahl (Saint Louis), J. J. Wallace (North-East Ohio), 
Henry M. Wriston (Wisconsin). 

These nominations were, on motion, duly confirmed, and the 
persons named were so elected. 

The call of the Conferences was at this point resumed. 


WASHINGTON 


W. A. C. Hughes presented the following resolution, which, 
on his motion, was adopted, and, in response, I. Garland Penn 
appropriately addressed the Conference: 
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In: the Washington Conference delegation ‘sits the senior member of 
this General Conference. s 
» Dr. I. Garland Penn has been a member’ of the General Conference 
in Continuous membership for nine quadrenniums, or thirty-six years, and 
now sits here as a member for tae tenth quadrennium. Gk 
He is not only the senior member of the body, but has been connected 
with our Boards as an) officer/for thirty-one years... : i 
The memory of Black Harry and John Stewart and others of. our 
group 1s precious to Methodism and. mow. that a man of our race: has 
reached seniority in the service of. this. distinguished body, we wish to 
pause long enough to. make record of the same and request the General 
Conference to permit at this time the introduction of the senior member 
of this body. 
We suggest that Dr. Penn be escorted to the platform by one of his 
at age - the Sate pe Conference delegation—Attorney J. H. 
ove, O arlestown, West Virginia. W. A.C. Huauns, 


ERNEST. 'S.. WILLIAMS, 
ERNEST, Lyon, 
ALBERT «J. MITCHELL, ; 
FANNIE D. TYLER, 

J. H. Love. 


_ The third call of the Conferences was completed. 

John, Marshall moved..that further calls: of. the ; Conferences 
be dispensed with. ikea of eee : valid baste 

H. L. Jacobs offered as a substitute that the call of the 
Conferences be fixed at five roll calls. The substitute motion 
was adopted. . IVAON YAGHU 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs it was ordered that notation be 
made in the Journal so as to show what’ Ministerial Reserve 
Delegates and Lay Reserve Delegates are seated in the General 
Conference of 1928. Rit 

C. O. Holmes presented the following ‘resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted : fact 


Whereas, It became necessary for Mr. George W. Dixon, lay delegate 
of the Rock River, Conference, under his physicians’ orders, ‘to take an 
extended trip, and he is now resting in London, from which he will 
return to his seat in’ this General Conference; and, 

Whereas, The New Wesleyan Methodist Church at Belfast, Ireland, 
to which a large contribution was made by the’ Dixon family in memory 
of the late Mr. Arthur Dixon, is to be dedicated, next week; be it ; 

Resolved, That the General Conference authorize Mr. George W. 
Dixon to represent it at this dedication, and co-operate in bearing: our 
fraternal greetings to the officials and pastors of the church, and this to 
be without cost to the General: Conference. : 

C.. O. HoLtmEs, 
Dwicut S. RITTER, 
Witi1AM S.:Boyvarp,; 
W. E. CARPENTER, 
JoHN B. CAMPBELL, 
Jupson, J.. Hunt. 


L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on’ Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his: motion, was 
adopted by the Conference: 


Your Committee on Credentials reports the following adjustments: 
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W. A. Lewis, lay delegate from Northwest Kansas Conference, excused 
from the sessions of Saturday, May 5, and Monday, May 7. 


Ralph W.. Sockman, ministerial delegate, New York Conference, ex- 
cused for May 5 and May 7. 


James A. McRae, lay delegate, North Carolina Conference, has arrived 
and was seated May 3. 


Horace M. Havner, lay delegate, Des Moines Conference, excused per- 
manently May 3. 


O. F. Howard, second reserve delegate, seated in his place May: 4. 
C. Oliver Holmes, lay delegate, Northwest Indiana Conference, excused 
for May 4, is in his seat to-day, but excused for May 5, 7, 8. 
J. A. Taylor, lay delegate, Saint Louis Conference, excused for May 5. 
Leslie Lyons, first reserve delegate, seated in his place for that day. 
Mrs. Lillie Hill, first reserve lay delegate, Tennessee Conference, seated 
to-day in place D. W. Hawkins. 
Carl G. Wallenius, ministerial delegate, Central Swedish Conference, 
excused for Monday, May 7, and until Friday, May 11. 
A. P. Clarke, first reserve lay delegate, Northern New York Con- 
ference, to be seated May 5 in place of W. Clyde Sykes. 
Louis M. Porter, Chairman, 
J. R. Gertys, Secretary. 


Announcements were made, the Doxology was sung, and, on 
motion of EK. M. Antrim, the Conference adjourned with the 
benediction pronounced by Bishop William Burt. 


SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 5, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30. 0’clock, with Bishop Edwin 
H. Hughes presiding, who announced that Bishop Charles B. 
Mitchell would conduct the devotional service. 

Hymn 222, beginning, “Jesus, the Name High Over All,” was 
sung, and Bishop L. J. Birney offered prayer. 

_ The address of Bishop Mitchell was based upon St. Mark 16. 
14, 16-20, and at its conclusion Bishop Mitchell offered prayer. 

Wiley A. Keve, for the Committee on the General Conference 
Journal, reported having examined the Journal for the session 
of May 4, and the Committee found the same correct. The re- 
port was accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

Secretary. Wade read the following telegram from the General 
Conference of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, in 
reply to our recent telegram of greeting: 


St. Louis, Mo., May 4, 1928. 


Dr. R. J. Wade, Secretary, General Oonference Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Kansas Oity, Missouri: 


Telegram received. General Conference of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church returns the gracious felicitations of the great 
Methodist Episcopal Church and greets you in the name of our uni- 
versal Father. Our prayer is that your deliberations may be attended 
with unbounded success. Our fraternal representative, Bishop W. J. 
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Walls, will be present at time designated in your tele : 
\ ' prese gram. Tuesday 
night, May 15, is time fixed for fraternal message from your General 


Conference. 
¥.. M. Jacoss, General Secretary. 


The Commission on Entertainment, after a conference with 
the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, asked that the program 
previously planned for tonight be withdrawn, and, on motion 
of Secretary Wade, this request was complied with. 

Secretary Wade, on a question of privilege, moved that the 
presentation of the Fraternal Delegate from the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America be made the order of the 
day for this morning at 11 o’clock, and the motion prevailed. 

The fourth call of the Conferences was begun. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI 


B. F. Abbott presented the following resolution, which, on 
motion of L. H. King, was adopted: 


Whereas, In the passing of Bishop William Alfred Quayle during 
the past quadrennium, the world became poorer and the struggling peo- 
ples of the world have lost a friend and. a brother indeed; therefore, 
before the last word of testimony is given and the volume closed on the 
life of this great and good man, we beg to be allowed to drop this word 
of appreciation of the life, labors and love of our friend beloved. He 
loved folk, lowly folk, handicapped folk, folk with little chance—even 
black folk, and they in turn loved him. 

During the days of the public career of Bishop William Alfred Quayle 
the Negro race needed a friend at the bar of public opinion and he came 
to the Kingdom for such a time and became our good angel to plead our 
cause on the platform and in the press and always compelled a hearing. 
He was brave and courageous, never afraid to speak out. Attacks and 
oppositions made him more daring. . 

When the East Saint Louis race riot scattered to the four corners of the 
earth thousands of Negroes without homes and without hope, it was this 
good man that came forward with an article in the daily press of Saint 
Louis on “Validating American Citizenship,” which helped to clear the 
atmosphere and give to us hope, and indicated to the frightened, scat- 
tered and discouraged group that a friend had spoken that could be 
approached and counseled and he became their Counsellor in that hour. 

We appreciated him and loved him and we tried to tell him so to the 
last hour, in the best way we knew how. When he came among us the 
crowds came to wait upon his ministry for his message and counsel 
in our Y. W. C. A.’s, in our Y. M. C. A.’s and in our churches. While 
he lingered in “Dream Haven’ sick, a group of Negro friends of Saint 
Louis sent to him by telegram at stated times a pot of lilies as an 
expression of devotion to our friend. Because we loved him in life and 
we remember and love him though dead; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our testimony of appreciation and love for him, and 
the helpfulness and enrichment of life from him to us be recorded. in 
the record. of the General Conference. 

Resolved, further, That the General Conference do now express in the 
adoption of these resolutions, by a rising vote, its sympathy and very 
best regards to Mrs. Quayle and others of the family. 

B. F. Assort, 

C. S. WEBSTER, 
ARSANIA M. WILLIAMS, 
OLIVE EB. GREAR. 
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CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


A. Lawrence Miller presented the following resolution, and, 
on his motion, it was adopted: 


Whereas, A single rose of appreciation given to the living is better 
than a whole bouquet given to the dead; and, 

Whereas, In the membership of the General Conference sits one who 
has given a multitude of years not only to the promotion of the mani- 
fold activities of our beloved Methodism, but also to the promotion of 
temperance reform and that, too, a long time before this movement had 
attained its nation-wide popularity, when its espousal called for a high 
order of moral courage; and, 

Whereas, In common with other men of light and leading is made 
valuable contribution of practical suggestion that led to the creation of 
our aggressive Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, 
whose sane and intelligent militancy has placed Methodism in the fore- 
front of this “Battle of the Ages”; and, 

Whereas, Like Caleb of old, who passing three score years and ten, 
instead of asking for honorable retirement asked for a mountain full of 
enemies that he might subdue it, so this our Caleb, having passed his 
three score years and ten, joined battle for law enforcement last Fall 
in his home city, Williamsport, Pa., one of the large inland cities of the 
Keystone Commonwealth and now wears modestly the title of Mayor; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this General Conference salutes and congratulates Her- 
bert T. Ames, for the ninth time a lay delegate from Central Pennsyl- 
vania to your Conference, known to many as Judge Ames, and to others 
more latterly as Mayor Ames, and prays there may be given added years 
to his useful life as churchman, citizen, Christian. 


A. LAWRENCE MILLER, J. HK. SKILLINGTON, 
I. R. ROMBERGER, Wat TYLER, 
H. L. JAcoss, S. A. KuHn, 
BE. R. HEcKMAN, M. B. Ricu, 
M. E. Swartz, CG. V. ADAMs. 


A. S. WILLIAMS, 


In harmony with this resolution, Herbert T. Ames appro- 
priately addressed the Conference. 


DELAWARE 


D. H. Hargis presented the following resolution: 


Whereas, The use of cigarettes by almost all classes and ages has 
spread with alarming rapidity, affecting not only the life of young men, but 
particularly the life of young women to the extent that it is becoming 
a popular fad among the fairer sex. 

Whereas, All scientific medical authority of the highest rank and lead- 
ing Athletic Directors throughout the land advise almost unanimously 
against the harmful physical and mental ‘effects resulting from the prac- 
tice of this pernicious habit. 

Resolved, That it be the sense of the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church that it most heartily registers its disapproval of 
the manufacture, sale and use of this obnoxious weed. 

Resolved, That we most emphatically condemn the persistent use of 
this poisonous narcotic on the part of any, but especially of women, as a 
travesty against Christian womanhood. D. H. Harais. 


Objection was made to immediate consideration, but by vote 
of the Conference, permission to consider was granted. 
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Wallace H. Finch moved to refer the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on State of the Church. 


H. L. Kidney offered a substitute motion that the resolution 
be referred to the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals, and by vote the substitute displaced the original 
motion. The motion thus substituted later prevailed. 

Herbert H. Wilson presented the following resolution, which, 
on his motion, was adopted : 


Resolved, That we recognize with great pleasure the presence in this 
General Conference of Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor, as a member of the 
delegation from the Delaware Conference. 

Mrs. Camphor is the widow of the late Bishop Camphor. We honor 
her for her life in the Mission field and the Episcopal residence in Africa, 
and in the place she has made for herself in the life of the Church. 

H. S. Witson. 


In harmony with the resolution just approved, Mrs. M. A. R. 
Camphor addressed the Conference. 


Bi ERIE 


J. E. Roberts offered the following resolution, and, on his 
motion, it was adopted : 


Methodism from the beginning has depended for much of its power and 
success upon its consecrated laymen who have given leadership to the 
Chureh and service to God. 

Since the last General Conference a lay leader has fallen, whose home 
was within the bounds of Hrie Conference, but whose heart took in the 
world, and whose gifts to missions and education knew no territorial 
bounds. 

He was widely known in Methodism, a member of five General Con- 
ferences, a member of the Board of Foreign Missions, a member of the 
Pxecutive Committee of that Board, a man of keen judgment, wise coun- 
sel and untiring service. 

His was a Christian faith that made his death not merely a time to 
mourn a loss, but rather a time to celebrate a triumph. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in the death of Dr. Charles Edgar Welch, of Westfield, 
New York, the Church at large has lost a man who lived to serve, who 
earned to give, who worked to win in the cause of his divine Master, 
and that we as a General Conference record our appreciation for the 
seeds of influence he has planted in the harvest fields of the world. 

JOHN HW. RoBerts. 


HOLSTON 


Arlo A. Brown presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, The Southern States of this Nation face a herculean task in 
the effort to overcome illiteracy and to give to every child equality of 
educational opportunity irrespective of geographic, economic or social 
conditions ; and, i 

Whereas, The churches of the South are uniting their efforts in a great 
forward movement to this end; be it 

Resolved, That we wholeheartedly endorse the movement for the 
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equalization of educational opportunity for these boys and girls and that 
our Methodist Episcopal Church pledge its hearty co-operation. 

ARLo A. Brown, R. N. Merrir1, 

WiL1IAM S. Bovarp, EF. C. HISELEN. 

Harry L. UPPERMAN, 2 


ILLINOIS 


A. M. Wells introduced the following question: 


“Is it proper for the Lay Hlectoral Conference to elect to the office of 
Chairman or Secretary persons who are not members of that body?” 


On motion, this question was referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

Secretary Wade, on a question of privilege, presented cer- 
tain questions, which had been automatically referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary and returned by that Committee to the 
General Conference for formal action. They are as follows: 


A—The Judiciary Committee is requested by L. L.. Loofbourow to 
interpret paragraph 172 of the Discipline (1924) 

1. When a minister has surrendered his credentials and has presented 
a statement to an Annual Conference recording his purpose to with- 
draw from the ministry, and the Conference has concluded its action 
thereon, may the minister so withdrawing allege at a subsequent time 
that his withdrawal was for the purpose of joining the ministry of an- 
other church, and, upon the basis of such allegation, demand the return 
of his credentials? 

2. When a minister presents his credentials to an Annual Confer- 
ence alleging his purpose to join the ministry of another church, must 
he support his allegations of purpose by evidence of the readiness of an- 
other church to receive him into its ministry? 

B—The California Conference delegation desires to submit to the 
Judiciary Committee the following statement and question for decision: 

Statement—In the California Conference delegation to the General 
Conference of 1928 D. O. Colegrove was elected third in the delegation, 
As he has withdrawn from the ministry, the first alternate, J. H. N. 
Williams, becomes a member of the delegation. 

Question—Does J. H. N. Williams take the place of D. O. Colegrove 
as third on the delegation, or do the members elected after D. O. Cole- 
grove step up, and J. H. N. Williams take the last (sixth) place on the 
delegation? i 

From the California delegation (Ministerial) has gone forward to your 
Committee a question as to where a “Reserve Delegate’? who takes the 
place of a Delegate in the General Conference will sit in the delegation. 

Being the Reserve Delegate in question, I submit the following: D. O. 
Colegrove was elected “third” in the election. He has withdrawn from 
the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. I was elected the 
“First Reserve Delegate,” and take the position that I automatically 
take the place of the delegate withdrawn. Some of the delegation take 
the position that I was elected ‘‘Seventh” in the order and automatically 
come in at the ‘‘foot” of the delegation, while the others “‘move up,” 
thus making the Reserve Delegate the “sixth”? in order of seating. I 
suggested submitting the question to your Committee. 

I take the ground that a ‘‘Reserve Delegate’? not only automatically 
takes the place of a Delegate who will not and cannot attend, but that 
the records of the Annual Conference show that “so and so” went in 
the place of “so and so,’ and that such establishes the precedent on 
which my claim is based; that I am not a ‘‘seventh” delegate (there 
being only six delegates) but the ‘‘Wirst Reserve Delegate’ chosen to 
take the place of any delegate who may not be able to attend the General 
Conference. 
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‘This is submitted in a friendly way to the Committee on Judiciary 
with the hope that an answer will be early given. 
JAMES H. N. WILLIAMS. 


These questions, after reading, were, on motion of Secretary 
Wade, referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 


NEW YORK 


Carl H. Fowler presented the following resolution: 


Whereas, The Broadway Temple is now being erected in New York 
as a Methodist Church with one of the largest auditoriums in the City, 
and is to have a modern plant fully equipped for all kinds of social 
service throughout the community, and with apartment homes for hun- 
dreds of families resident therein, and that it is expected that the 
Temple Building will ultimately provide an annual income of approxi- 
mately $200,000 that will be available for Christian work throughout 
the New York area; and, 

Whereas, The Broadway Temple has been recognized as a project of 
great importance to Methodism in the New York Area, and as such has 
been endorsed by the Bishop, and by the Area Council, and by the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, by the New York City 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, by the New York Conference, 
by. the Laymen’s Association and by other Methodist bodies having 
official relation thereto and the Methodist laymen throughout the New 
York Area have united in large numbers in its support; and, 

Whereas, Two of the three units of Broadway Temple have already 
been completed at an expenditure of approximately $4,000,000, and 
there is now at this time being conducted in the New York Area a cam- 
paign to raise $1,500,000 for the completion of the entire enterprise 
and the inauguration of its full program of service, and meetings are 
being held this week and during this month for that purpose; now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in General Conference assembled, do hereby express our sympa- 
thy with and cordial approval of this great undertaking of Meth- 
odism in the New York Area, and that we do hereby extend to the 
pastor and officials of Broadway Temple, and to the friends from other 
churches, and from other denominations that are aiding in its success 
our sincere hopes and prayers that their plans may be successfully con- 
summated and the Broadway Temple completed without delay, and that 


its full program of service to humanity and of worship to God may . 


be established, prospered and made a blessing to the entire spiritual 
life of that metropolitan area. f 


CarRL H. Fow Ler, Frep A. VICTOR, 
FRANK A. HORNE, D. W. WILBUR, 

C. C. Moore, CHESTER A. SMITH, 
James R. Joy, L. E. Woo.sey, 

E. P. V. Ritter, ARTHUR J. BALDWIN. 


M. S. DANIELS, 

Objection to consideration was voiced, but, by vote of the 
Conference, permission was given to consider. 

After brief discussion, on motion of H. G. Langley, the pre- 
vious question was ordered, and the main question being pre- 
sented to the Conference, the resolution was adopted. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of the Committee on Judiciary, on a 
question of privilege, announced the location of the headquarters 
of that Committee at the Kansas City Athletic Club, and the 
time of its meetings there nightly. He announced the results 
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of the organization of the Committee, with himself as Chairman, 
J. I. Bartholomew as Vice Chairman, and Charles F. Eggleston 
as Secretary. 

W. E. Shaw, on a question of privilege, presented the follow- 
ing resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, Joseph ©. Hartzell, retired Missionary Bishop of our Church, 
is present at this session of the General Conference in the twilight 
hours of a long life of distinguished service to the Church, a life which 
has been devoted in a most rewarding way to the African race, both 
in the United States and in Africa; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Conference extend its affectionate greeting 
to Bishop Hartzell with the prayer that for him ‘‘at evening time it shall 
be light’; be it further 

Resolved, That we ask Bishop Hartzell to bring to us his greeting at 
this session. 


. EK. SHaAw, L. E. BREWBAKER, 
GEORGE H. 'T'HORPE, A. M. Lee, 
Davip F. WILSON, C. P. WHITE, 


JOsEPH A. CHAPMAN, 


G. M. MEEKER, 
SANFORD P. ARCHER, 


JOHN Kune, JR. 

W. Scott Chinn addressed the Conference appropriately, and 
Bishop Joseph C. Hartzell expressed his appreciation of the 
action taken. 

The Conference was in recess at 10: 35 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:45 o’clock, and Hymn 
410, beginning, “Lord, Speak to Me that I May Speak,” was 
sung. 

The Committee on Privileges, through its Chairman, Henry 
L. Davis, presented to the Conference Reverend Samuel D. 
Price, Associate General Secretary of the World’s Sunday School 


_ Association, who addressed the Conference. 


The members of the Committee of Elected Chairmen were 
called to meet at once, and they were excused by vote of the 
Conference for that purpose. 

The time for the order of the day having arrived, Merle N. 
Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, 
presented the Rev. John Milton Moore, one of the General 
Secretaries of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and Dr. Moore addressed the Conference. 

Secretary Wade, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following message of greeting from the College of Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South: 


Nashville, Tenn., May 5. 


Secretary of the General Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, Kan- 
sas City, Mo.: 


The College of Bishops of Methodist Episcopal Church, South, send 
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cordial greetings to the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and pray divine blessings upon all your proceedings. 


CoLLINS DENNY, Chairman, 
JoHN M. Moors, Secretary. 


E. M. Antrim moved that our Secretary be instructed to send 
a suitable reply to the College of Bishops of our sister Church. 

A motion to amend by having this reply sent by our Bishops 
instead of our Secretary did not prevail, and the original motion 
was adopted. 

Secretary Wade, as Chairman of the Committee of Elected 
Chairmen, reported for that Committee the following recom- 
mendations : 


1. That we suspend the rules and adjourn to-day at 12:00 o’clock, noon. 

2. That all Committees of Group B meet to-day at 2:00 o’clock P. M., 
and all Committees of Group A meet Monday at 2:00 o'clock Pp. M. 

3s That all subcommittees meet at 2:00 o’clock Pp. M. after Monday 
next. 


On motion of F. R. Bayley, the Rules were suspended for the 
consideration of this report, and, on motion of Secretary Wade, 
the report was adopted. 

Wallace H. Finch, on a question of privilege, moved to recon- 
sider the action taken whereby our Secretary was instructed to 
respond to the message of greeting from the College of Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

On motion of J. E. Skillington, the motion to reconsider was 
tabled. 

Secretary Wade, on a question of privilege, presented the fol- 
lowing questions for reference to the Committee on Judiciary: 


We, the undersigned members of the Iowa Conference, respectfully 
request the General Conference, now in session in Kansas City, Missouri, 
to submit the two questions following to the Judiciary Committee for 
their decision thereon: 

1. Under the Constitution and the decisions thereupon does the pre- 
siding Bishop have sole power to “choose and appoint the District Super- 
intendents annually’? es 

2 Does the General Conference have the legal right to limit a pre- 
siding Bishop in his power to appoint the District Superintendents by 
providing that he shall not re-appoint a District Superintendent who 
has served six years in a consecutive twelve? 


(Signed ) 
T. J. MyErs, GEORGE BLAG@, 
W. R. KEESEY, Witt1am H. SPENCE, 
Wm. H. PERDEU, DEAN TAYLOR, 
U. S. SmitTH, THOMAS OSBORN. 


These questions were, on motion of Secretary Wade, referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. 
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NEW YORK 


Chester A. Smith presented a resolution to the effect that all 
resolutions presented to the General Conference and referred to 
committees, be printed in The Daily Christian Advocate. Objec- 
tion to consideration was raised, and, by vote of the Conference, 
consideration was denied. 

Secretary Wade announced that reports were ready from cer- 
tain Standing Committees, and F. M. Stephenson moved that 
the call of the Conferences be temporarily suspended for the 
presentation of these reports. The motion did not prevail. 


NEW YORK EAST 


Frank A. Horne presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted. 


The death of Judge Henry Wade Rogers during the past quadren- 
nium calls for grateful recognition and expression of great loss by this 
General Conference. 

For many sessions a delegate to the General Conference, he served 
as Chairman of the Judiciary Committee for five successive Conferences 
with such rare distinction that his singular qualifications for this position 
by common consent gave him a life tenure. 

The delegates of the New York Hast Conference propose that the 
General Conference, by rising vote, expresses its high valuation of the 
life and character of Judge Rogers and the great obligation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for his masterful services as an outstanding 
jurist and noble Christian layman. Bein aciloean 


After Herbert T. Ames and Thomas A. Holgate paid appro- 
priate tributes to Judge Henry Wade Rogers, J. R. Gettys 
moved to suspend temporarily the call of the Conferences for 
consideration of the reports from Standing Committees. 

J. J. Henry moved to place on the table the motion to suspend 
the call, and this motion prevailed. 


NORTH CHINA 


J. M. Pyke presented the following resolution, and, on his 
motion, it was adopted, with instructions to print in the Gen- 
eral Conference Journal and The Daily Christian Advocate: . 


‘The North. China Conference of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church 
wishes to express to the parent Church in America its deep appreciation 
of the services of Bishop George R. Grose during the past quadrennium. 

At a time when a falling income from the Board of Foreign Missions, 
and disturbed political conditions have made the task so difficult as to 
tax the limit of human endurance, we have been peculiarly grateful for 
his wise and fearless leadership. His life amongst us has been a per- 
petual challenge to the best there is in us, and while we believe that the 
trend of development is in the direction of a Chinese General Superin- 
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tendency, as indicated in the East Asia Conference, we wish the parent 
et RS 2 that. as Loh as Western leadership is necessary or expe- 
len isho ros r mi 
i p e 1s welcome to our midst. WoW. Davis: 


NORTH-EAST OHIO 


F. C. Anderson presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted. 


Whereas, One of the most distinguished sons of Ohio Methodism,. Sen- 
ator Frank B. Willis, recently answered the roll call of the skies, and 
his sudden going has taken from us a fearless and outspoken leader in 
the cause of National Prohibition whose consistent devotion to temper- 
ance, and other great moral principles, has set a high standard for 
all entrusted with the responsibility of public office; and, 

Whereas, Senator Willis, a member of Asbury Church, Delaware, 
Ohio, within the bounds of the North-East Ohio Conference, was also one 
of the thirty members of the Control Commission of the Reorganized 
Men’s Movement of Methodism, who when invited by the Board of Edu- 
cation to such membership replied, “If Methodism is ready to tackle its 
man problem in earnest, I am ready to co-operate,” and who had accepted 
an invitation to speak at the Laymen’s Banquet in connection with 
our World Men’s Council, to be held here in Convention Hall next 
week; therefore, be it 

ResolWwed, (1) That we express our sense of loss in the passing of 
Senator Willis from among us, and are gratified to learn that a fitting 
memorial service is to be held in connection with the dinner program 
of the Laymen’s Banquet at Ivanhoe Temple, this city, on Friday eve- 
ning, May 11. 

Resolved, (2) That we request the Secretary of this Conference to 
communicate our sense of loss, and our prayerful sympathy to Mrs. 
Willis and daughter, Miss Helen Willis, in these hours of precious mem- 


ory. 
W. HE. HAMMAKER, Foster C. ANDERSON, JOHN A. FITHIAN, 
S. B. SaLtmon, E. S. CoLiier, W. D. ARCHER, 
A. HE. PIPER, C. P. LyNncH, F. L. WELLS, 
W. N. RosBeErts, EDWIN Kirgpy, H. H. Murpuy, 
W. H. McMaAstTrEr, H. S. PoweE Lt, G. W. REeEpD, 
Louis C. WRIGHT, W. B. RosBinson, Ross P. BUCHANAN, 
JOHN J. WALLACE, W. A. WALLS, Heatu K. Coie. 


On motion of F. M. Stephenson, the Conference voted to 
adjourn, after the necessary announcements. 

M. S. Daniels, for the Commission on General Conference 
Entertainment, moved that, because of preparations made by 
local Methodist Churches for special Sunday services to-morrow, 
the Conference session for Sunday evening be deferred, and that 
the reports of the Bishops from Southern Asia, scheduled for 
that evening, be made the order of the day for Tuesday morning 
next, at 11 o’clock. 

A division of the motion was called for, and the motion to 
defer the program appointed for Sunday evening was first pre- 
sented, which motion prevailed. The motion to make the hear- 
ing of the reports of the Bishops from Southern Asia the order 
of the day for Tuesday morning next at 11 o’clock was 
presented, and it was adopted. 
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The Committee on Credentials, through its Chairman, L. M. 
Potter, presented the following report, which, on his motion, 
was adopted. 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report: 
That Dr. H. H. Meyer, Ministerial Delegate, New York Hast Con- 
ference, having arrived, was seated May 4. 


William S. White, regular Lay Delegate, Newark Conference, was 
seated May 4. 

Cirilo BR. Perez, Philippine Islands Conference, was seated May 4. 

BH. L. Tobie, Ministerial Delegate, Illinois Conference, be excused for 
the session of May 


7. 
Charles W. Hailey! Lay Delegate, Rock River Conference, be excused 
for May 7 and 8. 


Ralph E Price, Lay Delegate, Kansas Conference, be excused Mon- 
day, ser eal 


. O. Grant Markham, First Reserve, be seated in his place for that 


ay 
Aitiiur J. Baldwin, Lay Delegate, Newark Conference, has arrived 
and is in his seat to-day. 


Geo. H. Bradfield, Regular Lay Delegate, Colorado Conference, has 


arrived and is seated to-day. Louie PRveenO headin 
J. R. Gertys, Secretary. 


Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned at 
12:15 o’clock, the benediction being pronounced by Rev. 
Thomas J. Myers, a member of the Iowa Conference. 


SUNDAY, MAY 6, 1928 


The Conference convened for its Quadrennial Memorial Serv- 
ice at 3 o’clock P. M., with Bishop Wiliam Burt presiding. 

Hymn 577, beginning, “O God, Our Help in Ages Past,” was 
sung, and prayer was offered by Bishop Frank M. Bristol. 

Bishop Theodore S. Henderson read a suitable scripture les- 
son from Revelation 7. 9-17. 

The Memoir of Bishop Thomas Benjamin Neely, prepared by 
Reverend Gladstone Holm, was read by Reverend Robert 
C. Wells. 

Reverend Merton S. Rice read the Memoir of Bishop William 
Alfred Quayle. 

The Memoir of Bishop Homer Clyde Stuntz was read by 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson. 

The Memoir of Bishop George Harvey Bickley, which was 
prepared by Reverend G. Bickley Burns, was read by Reverend 
George W. Henson. 

The Memoir of Mrs. Charlotte Woodman Blake was read by 
Reverend Lewis O. Hartman. 
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Hymn 612, beginning, “Jerusalem, the Golden,” was sung. 

Memoirs of the General Officers of the Church who were 
deceased during the quadrennium were read, as follows: 

That of Reverend William Valentine Kelley, prepared by 
Bishop Luther B. Wilson, was read by Reverend John W. 
Langdale. 

That of Reverend David Dryden Forsyth was read by Reverend 
Orien W. Fifer. 

That of Reverend Henry Clay Jennings was read by Reverend 
John H. Race. 

Memoirs of Delegates-elect to this General Conference, who 
were deceased since their election, were presented as follows: 

That of Mr. Frank Asbury Arter was read by Reverend 
Albert E. Piper. 

That of Mr. Lewis Burton Alger was read by Reverend 
Howard A. Field. 

Bishop Edwin H. Hughes presented “Cameo Memoirs” of 
Members of Boards and Commissions of the Church who were 
deceased during the quadrennium. The following names were 
included in this presentation : 


Benjamin F. Adams, a member of the Board of Pensions and Relief; 
Clyde C. Cissell,-Charles Gibson, William T. Jennings and Charles E. 
Welch, members of the Board of Foreign Missions; Charles H. Eden- 
born, trustee of the Chartered Fund; Fred Whitlo Hixson and Samuel 
Plantz, members of the University Senate; Charles M. Moss, a member 
of the Commission on Music; Mrs. D. B. Street, a member of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work; Rolla V. Watt, a member of 
the World Service Commission; Eugene Weiffenback, a member of the 
Board of Education, and Frank B. Willis, a member of the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 

Hymn 430, beginning, “For All the Saints Who From Their 
Labors Rest,”’ was sung, and the benediction was pronounced by 


Bishop William Burt. 


MONDAY MORNING, MAY 7, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Theo- 
dore S. Henderson presiding, and he presented Bishop Charles 
Wesley Burns, who conducted the devotional service, 

Hymn 118, beginning, “Fairest Lord Jesus,” was sung, and 
prayer was offered by W. J. Sherman. 

The devotional address of Bishop Burns was based upon St. 
Luke, 24. 13-18; 33-35, and at its close the Bishop offered prayer. 
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ad AE Hymn 479, beginning, “O Love, O Life, Our Faith and Sight,” 
Moning. | Was sung. 
aE Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 


reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the session of May 5 and the session of May 6, and had 
found them correct. This report was accepted, and the Journal 
thus approved. 

Hough Houston, on a question of privilege, asked for the 
correction of certain apparently erroneous statements appearing 
in a recent Daily Christian Advocate and relating to the work 
of our Church in New York City. 

Secretary Wade, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following statement and asked for the incorporation of the same 
in the record of to-day’s proceedings : 


Correction For the sake of historical accuracy, permit me to read into the Min- 
Journal 1924. utes the fact that in The Daily Christian Advocate of May 29, 1924, as 
well as in the Journal of the General Conference of May 28, 1924, the 
presentation of the report of the Committee on Lay Representation is 
credited to L. M. Parker, whereas that record should read Hdward C. 


Page. 
Privilege to insert was granted. 
Report of Secretary Wade, on a further question of privilege, presented 
Commission : 


of Nine. the following report from the Commission of Nine on World 
Service Legislation, and announced its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy: 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF NINE 


The Commission of Nine was appointed by the World Service 
Commission at the direction of the General Conference of 1924, “‘to 
study the needs of further reorganization and closer co-operation of the 
constituent boards; such report to be reviewed by the World Service 
Commission and sent to the next General Conference.’ The commission 
of nine, therefore, having in mind the consolidation of benevolence boards 
accomplished by the General Conference of 1924, finds the possible field 
of further consolidation limited to the Board of Pensions and Relief, the 
Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work, and the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. It recognizes, at the same 
time, the existence of widespread questioning throughout the Church at 
large, as to the advisability of continuing these as separate boards among 
the World Service activities. 

The Commission of Nine, accordingly, recommends that, in the event 
of the inauguration of the new plan of the Board of Pensions and Relief, 
the operating expenses of the said board shall be provided out of its own 
funds; such action rendering the Board of Pensions and Relief inde- 
pendent of the co-operating administrative staff. Pending the complete 
operation of the Reservation Pension Plan, if and when it shall be 
adopted, provision shall be made for the administrative work of the Board, 
ag needed, as a preferential consideration by the Committee of Budgets, 
Ratios and Askings, or its successor. 

In respect of the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work, 
and the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, the Com- 
mission of Nine wishes to be understood as in no way depreciating the 
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fullest exploration by the General Conference of the possibilities of fur- 
ther consolidation and reorganization; but it finds itself unable, at the 
present time, to recommend such consolidation or reorganization. 

Concerning the World Service Commission and its operations, the Com- 
mission of Nine makes the following recommendations: 

1. Pastors and officials shall constantly emphasize through the Church 
and in the mind of our membership, that effective and wisely directed 
administration of our benevolences depends upon their securing the larg- 
est possible amount of undesignated funds to be distributed among the 
constituent Boards. 

2. The World Service Commission shall determine each year the amount 
which shall be asked of the Church for the support of the work of each 
of the constituent Boards. The ratio of the amount of this authorized 
asking for any Board to the total approved askings for all the Boards 
shall determine the percentage of the distribution of undesignated funds 
to that Board. 

3. Total undesignated receipts for World Service, together with funds 
raised by the Parish Plan for work at home or abroad, shall be dis- 
tributed among the several Boards in accordance with the ratios fixed 
by We World Service Commission in agreement with the preceding para- 
graph. 

4. Gifts designated by individual donors to specific objects under any 
World Service Board shall be applied directly to the objects designated, 
and shall not be shared in any proportionate distribution among the sev- 
eral Boards. But no church, pastor, treasurer, official board, or other 
groups shall designate or report as designated, money which has been 
contributed without designation by the donors. 

5. Credit shall be given to the local church on its apportionment for 
all payments to World Service, either undesignated or designated to 
specific objects included in the program and budget of any World Service 
Board, except for moneys received from bequests or estate notes, or sub- 
ject to an annuity contract. 

6. Annuities and bequests shall be acknowledged by what shall be 
known as an “Honor Voucher” and shall be listed in an additional World 
Service column in the Conference Minutes headed, “Annuities and Be- 
quests. 

7. The World Service Commission shall be authorized to set aside out 
of undesignated moneys an equalization fund for relief of any board 
which, through shortage of~income, is suffering hardship, it being under- 
stood that such relief is in nature of aid to meet a bona fide necessity ; 
any unused portion of such fund to be returned for distribution at the 
end of the year, according to the established ratio. 

8. The Commission of Nine feels very strongly that, in view of the 
changes in names and organizations in our benevolence activities during 
the past twelve years, further readjustment should be kept to the mini- 
mum compatible with effective service; while, at the same time, the 
reduction of personnel should not deprive the Boards of their representa- 
tive and democratic character. It feels, also, that with the constituent 
Boards left free to promote their own special causes throughout the 
Church at large, and to make their distinctive appeals to the churches, 
there will still be the necessity for a separate and authoritative agency 
to determine the ratio of distribution of the undesignated benevolence 
funds to the respective Boards, to decide questions affecting the common 
policy on which the Boards are not able to agree, and to guard our con- 
stituency from the unhappy results of too eager competition among the 
Boards in the presentation of their financial appeals. ; 

Disregarding the expense of promotion, literature, etc., which the con- 
stituent Boards would have borne if it had not been a charge against the 
World Service Commission, the cost of the World Service Commission, 
compared to the value of the services rendered, such as have been sug- 
gested, has been notably low. For the third World Service year, end- 
ing May 31, 1926, the total cost of the World Service Commission’s 
annual meeting, the meetings of its executive committee, the salary of the 
executive secretary and his secretarial force and office, was $15,308. 
Small as this is, the Commission of Nine is, nevertheless, persuaded that 
the operating expense can be still further reduced with no loss of effective- 
ness in the service to be rendered, by reducing the size of the World 
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Service Commission by approximately one half; and recommends the 
World Service Commission shall be continued but its membership be 
reduced as follows: That of the members at large, the reduction be from 
five ministers to three ministers; from five laymen to three laymen; from 
five bishops to three bishops, and from the field outside the United States 
from six representatives to three representatives; that the area repre- 
sentation be reduced from two to one, according to any approved plan 
that will secure approximate equality between the ministers and laymen 
in representation ; and that there be no reduction in the number of asso- 


ciate members. KB. J. McConneEt1i, Chairman. 
J. M. M. Gray, Secretary. 
Secretary Wade,.on a further question of privilege, presented 
the following question, which, on his motion, was referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary: 


We, the Southern California Conference, respectfully request the Gen- 
eral Conference to be held in Kansas City, May, 1928, to give through 
its Judiciary Committee, the meaning and force of Paragraph 179, 
Section 4, of the Discipline of 1924, so that it may know who are 
entitled to ordination as therein specified. Mipei VER Woon! 


Secretary Wade, continuing under a question of privilege, 
presented the following question, which, on his motion, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary: 

The California Annual Conference hereby requests the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 1928 to answer through 
the Judiciary Committee the following questions: (a) Does the organ- 
ization of the Methodist Class Meeting constitute the organization 
of a Methodist Church; or (b) Does it require Quarterly Conference 
action to constitute the organization of a Methodist Church? : 

TULLY C. KNOLES. 

Secretary Wade, acting under a~question of privilege, 
announced that in his possession were certain papers from the 
Denmark Annual Conference pertaining to the appeal case of 
John P. Ingerslew, and, on his motion, these papers were referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Charles A. Pollock, Chairman of the Committee on Judiciary, 
on a question of privilege for that Committee, requested that all 
questions to be submitted to that Committee be presented prior 
to the tenth business session of the Conference and announced 
the time and place of further Committee sessions. 

O. W. Fifer, on a question of privilege, presented the follow- 
ing question, which, on his motion, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary: 


Whether the General Conference may also authorize and empower 
the several Central Conferences or any of them, to elect a Bishop, or 
Bishops, for their respective fields, umder such conditions, tenure, 
powers, and privileges as the General Conference shall determine. 

O. W. FIFER. 


The call of the Conferences was proceeded with. 
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NORTH-EAST OHIO 


G. W. Reed presented the following resolution of request, 
which was adopted, and the subject matter contained therein 
referred to the Commission on General Conference Entertain- 
ment: 


The undersigned delegates to the Conference, seated in several rows 
at the rear of Convention Hall, respectfully and earnestly represent 
that, though sent here by their respective Conferences to take part in 
ethe business of the Conference, and to represent, as far as they may, 
the aspirations, the opinions, and the loyalty of their respective con- 
stituents, yet have found themselves so situated as to be unable to 
follow, with any satisfaction or continuity, the business and proceed- 
ings of the Conference, and are personally deprived of the inspiration 
and satisfaction of the thoughts and opinions and proposals of the 
fathers and the leaders of the Church. 

We, therefore, urgently request that some arrangement, by re-seating, 
or otherwise, be made, to the end that we may become, in fact,-a part 
of the Conference, and be enabled to hear its proceedings and to take 
a part in its deliberations. 


GrorRGE H. Haicu, R. L. NYE, H. EH. Woo.ever, 
Cart G. McConnett, M. F. VANDYKE, W. Scotr CHINN, 
Wm. H. Powers, JARVIS L. THORPE, W. A. WALLS, 
Francis EH. Batpwin, <A. G. ODELL, W. EH. HAMMAKER, 
C. RoszeEL1, THADDEUS TAYLOR, HeatH K. Come. 


NORTH INDIA 


E. Stanley Jones presented the following resolution, which, 
on his motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, The United States of America has restricted immigration— 
a policy to which we give our hearty accord; and, 

Whereas, We believe that the application of this policy to all nations 
on a quota basis is not only just and fair, but also productive of peace 
and good will among the nations; and, a 3 

Whereas, There are certain groups and nations to whom this policy, of 
restricted immigration does not apply, according such groups and nations 
such treatment that is invidious, un-American and un-Christian ; and, 

Whereas, The acquiescence of Christians in such treatment is a negation 
of the spirit of Christ and the claims of the universal brotherhood, to 
proclaim which missionaries of our Church are sent to these countries ; 
be it 

Resolved, That we urge all Christian citizens to unite in removing, 
as soon as possible, such legislation that restricts immigration and. the 
rights of citizenship on grounds of race and color. 

E. STaniey JONES, 
C. D. Rockey. 


NORTHWEST IOWA 


J. W. LaGrone presented the following resolution, which, on 
motion of F. ©. Hiselen, was referred to the Committee on 


Education. 


Whereas, In their masterful and statesmanlike Quadrennial Address 
to the General Conference submitted on the morning of May 2, 1928, our 
Bishops pointed out the fact that although the membership of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church had increased 137,884 during the years 1923, 
1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, the Sunday school enrollment during the same 
years had suffered a decrease of 223,601; and, 
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Whereas, It is a well known fact that we can have the largest opportu- 
nity to lead into the Church and the Christian Life the children of our 
constituency only when we have the largest possible co-operation from 
the adults in that same constituency ; and, 

Whereas, It has long been an acknowledged truism’ that as goes father 
so goes the son, and that as goes mother so goes the daughter; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, By the General Conference of 1928, that it shall be the duty 
of the Board under whose jurisdiction the Sunday School activities of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church shall be promoted during the next quad- 
rennium, to organize a department of adult evangelism in the Sunday 
School to promote the adult department of the Sunday School to the 
end that we may approximate the one time slogan of our Church: ‘Every 
member of the Church in the Sunday School, and every member of the® 
Sunday School in the Church.” 


J. W. LAGRONE, I. M. Corsert, 

J. L. PETERSON, F. E. MossMan, 

M. P. ARRASMITH, EH. W. OATES, 

EK. A. Mor.ine, G. J. PoPpPENHEIMER, 
ADA May NAsH, J. J. BUSHNELL. 


Elmer L. Kidney, on a question of privilege for the Commit- 
tee on Itinerancy, presented the following question for sub- 
mission to the Committee on Judiciary: 


Under our Rules, the Committee on Itinerancy has referred to it mat- 
ters as follows: 


Rule 40—Sec. 3 D 

(3) To the Committee on Itinerancy, all memorials, petitions, and other 
documents, relating to the Pastorate, the District Superintendent, Annual 
Conference Membership, Conference Claimants, and the Local Ministry 
(except the matter of Pensions and Relief), and also Annual Conference 
Journals, and the Committee on Temporal Hconomy, as follows: 


Sec. 6. 

(6) To the Committee on Temporal Economy, all memorials, petitions 
and documents relating to the organizations, business and administra- 
tion of the Quarterly Conference, District, Annual and General Confer- 
ences, and also matters relating to Lay Conference, Ratio of Representa- 
tion, and all matters relating to church membership, property, finance, 
and other temporal matters, including statistical reports. 

I move that the Committee on Judiciary be instructed to report to 
this Conference, at the earliest date, its finding as to the Committee to 
which under the Rules all Memorials on Annual Conference Member- 
ship conditions, qualifications, and persons for admission thereto belong. 


The point of order presented by R. M. Shipman, that this 
question should be referred to the Committee on Rules, was 
declared not well taken, and the motion of G. W. Henson to 
refer the question to the Committee on Rules was, on motion of 
H. L. Jacobs, tabled. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion of EK. L. Kidney prevailed, and the question 
was thereby referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 


NORTHWEST IOWA 


G. J. Poppenheimer presented a certain resolution on the 
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use of tobacco, but consideration of the same was not granted, 
because of the point of order made by F. R. Bayley that memo- 
rials relating to the same subject were already before the proper 
Standing Committee. 


OHIO 


J. W. Blair presented a resolution asking for the printing of 
“words between the bars” in our Hymnal. 
Consideration of this resolution was, on motion, denied. 


OREGON 


A. L. Howarth presented a resolution concerning the one 
hundredth anniversary of the coming of Jason Lee to the North- 
west, but immediate consideration was denied because the sub- 
ject matter was already properly before the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 


PHILADELPHIA 


G. W. Henson presented the following resolution, which, after 
brief consideration, and, on his motion, under call for the pre- 
vious question, was adopted: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Program for the Memorial Service 
of the next General Conference be and are hereby instructed to arrange 


for a fitting memorial service as an order of the day for those to be 


remembered and that the service be held in an early week day session 
of the Conference. Gro! W. Henson. 


PITTSBURGH 


R. B. Urmy presented the following resolution : 


Resolved, That Paragraph 573, Section 5, of the Discipline, which now 
reads as follows: “Ihe General Conference instructs the Committee on 
Episcopacy that in assigning Bishops to residences the Committee shall 
have in mind the principle of a maximum of continuous tenure of eight 
years in any given residence in the United States of America,” be changed 
so as to read as follows: “The General Conference instructs the Commit- 
tee on Hpiscopacy that in assigning Bishops to residences the Committee 
shall have in mind such considerations as the growth of the kingdom 
of God and the welfare of the Church rather than any principle or idea 
of time limitation of episcopal residence. 

RatpeuH B. Urmy, 
Eimer L. KIDNEY, 
M. S. RIcE. 


Objection to consideration being voiced, by vote of the Con- 


ference, consideration was permitted. 
E. H. Cherrington moved to defer consideration and to print 


the resolution in The Daily Christian Advocate, which motion 
prevailed. 
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Elmer L. Kidney presented the following motion, which pre- 
vailed : 


That the Commission on General Conference Entertainment be re- 
quested to print the afternoon and evening programs several days in 
advance as may be found to be possible, instead of printing them for one 
day only, as is now being done. Bor Ripe 


ROCK RIVER 


John Thompson presented the following resolution, and, on 
his motion, it was adopted: 


Whereas, The Reverend Lewis Curts, a member of Rock River Confer- 
ence for over fifty years and a member of several General Conferences, 
and for several years one of the Publishing Agents of our Church, has 
recently gone to his coronation. 

Resolved, That we hereby record an appreciation of his ability and of 
the unreserved investment of his talents, in the service of the Church. 

Resolved, second, That the Secretary send a message of greeting to 
Mrs. Curts and the family. Joun THOMPSON, 


ERNEST EF. TITTe. 


C. K. Carpenter presented the following resolution, and D. L. 
Marsh moved that it be referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church: 


Whereas, The Honorable Frank Kellogg, Secretary of State of the 
United States, has taken a heroic, earnest and unprecedented stand in 
favor of the outlawry of war, and is persistently endeavoring to bring 
the same to pass; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we instruct the Secretary of this General Conference 
to express to Secretary Kellogg our appreciation of his efforts and to 
assure him that the General Conferenee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in session at Kansas City wishes to co-operate with him in eyery 
possible way. 


C. K. CARPENTER, R. CLARENCE Brown, HRNEsST F. TITtT ez, 
Wm. C. GopDEN, CHARLES W. HapLEy, Hpwarp C. Paces, 

BH. C. LuMspDEN, J. A. JAMES, Tuomas F.. HOLgAtE, 
JOHN THOMPSON, M. N. ENGLISH, Irvine KELLY. 

Wm. M. SHIMMIN, F. C. EISELEN, 

H. L. Guyer, Horace G. SMITH, 


On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the motion to refer was tabled, 
and the resolution was then. adopted, on motion of the intro- 
ducer. 

F. C. Hiselen presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted : 


Whereas, The statesmanlike Episcopal Address delivered on the second 
day of this General Conference gives such an excellent survey of the 
state of the Church, and of the urgent demands upon the Church and the 
ministry, at the present time; and, 

Whereas, Such a significant message coming directly from the General 
Superintendents of the Church would prove a help and inspiration to all 
the ministers of the Church, and especially to the young men just entering 
upon their ministerial career; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Conference authorize the sending to all 
the Theological Seminaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church of enough 
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copies of the booklet containing the Episcopal Addre 
student with a copy. . e ee es 


I’. C. EISELEN, Dante, L. Marsu, 
E. Guy CutTSHALL, Ezra §. TIpece. 
WILLIAM J. KING, 


SHANTUNG 


P. O. Hanson, on a question of privilege, brought to the atten- 
tion of the Conference the war-torn conditions in China at 
present, and his motion that special prayer be offered at this 
time for China prevailed. 

The presiding Bishop requested Bishop George R. Grose to 
lead in prayer. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


S. J. McDonald presented a resolution with reference to 
lynching in the South, but consideration was denied, on the 
point of order made by W. A. Elliott, that this subject was now 
properly before the Committee on State of the Church. 


SOUTHWEST KANSAS 


W. M. Campbell presented the following motion: 


As a layman needing illumination more than routine and craving in- 
spiration more than early adjournment, I move that at the close of this 
fourth roll call and after disposing of reports now printed, we defer“ the 
fifth call for another day and invite Bishop Fisher, Dr. Stanley Jones 
and Bishop McConnell to use the remaining time until 12:00 o’clock to 
bring us messages from the Jerusalem Conference. 

WAYNE M. CAMPBELL. 

Daniel L: Marsh moved to substitute 12:20 o’clock for 12 
o’clock as the proposed hour for adjournment. This motion 
prevailed. 

On motion of Frank A. Horne, the entire subject was re- 
ferred to the Commission on Entertainment of the General 
Conference. 

M. 8. Daniels, Chairman of the Commission on Entertainment 
of the General Conference, arising to a question of privilege for 
the entire body, moved that the front doors be kept closed during 
business sessions, and that the delegates make use of the side 
entrances. This motion prevailed. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess at 
10:35 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:45 o’clock. 
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Hymn 329, beginning, “Pass Me Not, O Gentle Saviour,” was 
sung. 
The call of the Conferences was continued. 


WASHINGTON 


A. J. Mitchell presented a resolution favoring increase in the 
per diem allowance of the delegates to the General Conference. 
Objection to consideration was voiced, and by vote.of the Con- 
ference, consideration was denied. 

A. J. Mitchell presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, Melville B. Cox, with a Christlike passion, gave himself to 
the Church in the adventure of a missionary in Liberia, Africa; and, 

Whereas, The record on his final resting place shows that he began his 
work in Liberia in March, 1882; and, 

Whereas, The time of the General Conference in 1932 will mark the 
one ‘hundredth anniversary of his missionary effort; and, 

Whereas, Though afflicted with that dread disease, tuberculosis, he 
braved the deep and gave himself heroically with a missionary passion, 
under the command of his Christ for the redemption of his brothers on 
the dark continent of Africa, and in his dying hour, exclaimed, “Let a 
thousand perish ere Africa be given up”; therefore, be it 

Resolved, At this General Conference in recognition of his noble and 
heroic effort, great vision and service, that a Commission be appointed 
to plan a fitting and appropriate celebration in the honor of this man and 
his labors, and that said Commission direct the thought of the Church 
to a keener interest in the field of his Christian endeavor. 


ALBERT J. MITCHELL, J. H. Love, 

ERNEST Lyon, FANNIE D. TYLER, 

Ernest S. WILLIAMS, W. ASHBIE HAWKINS, 

I. GARLAND PENN, W. A. C. HueHEs. 
WEST OHIO 


D. F. Helms presented the following resolution, which on his 
motion, was adopted: , 


Methodism is justly proud of its more than two-score women delegates 
in this General Conference. Many of these fill places of responsibility 
and leadership in our Church, and represent the great host of loyal, con- 
secrated women in all our churches. 

One of the largest contributions womanhood is making to the progress 
of the Church and the weal of the world is by means of 'the two Women’s 
Missionary Societies. The presidents of both these organizations are 
members of this body—Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, of the Detroit delegation, 
president of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and Mrs. W. H. ©. 
Goode, the fourth time a delegate from the West Ohio Conference, presi- 
dent of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. Under the leadership 
of these splendid women these two societies have increased their giving 
nearly two million dollars during the quadrennium, and that in the face 
of decreasing receipts for other benevolent boards. 

The success of these societies is due, in large measure, to the capable 
and inspiring leadership of these two noble women. In grateful appre- 
ciation for such distinguished service, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That in recognition of the remarkable achievements of these 
two societies, and of the wise and noteworthy leadership of Mrs. Thomas 
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Nicholson and Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, these two elect women be escorted 
to the platform and be presented to the Conference. 


D. F. HELMs, JOHN H. Cuiark, JESSE SWANK, 

B. F. Reaping, W. H. GARDNER, JAMES H. DENNEY, 
C. W. BRASHARES, ALICE P. THatcHErR, [E. lL. Morrer, 

L. GARVER, JR., Foss ZARTMAN, J. C. Roperts. 

EK. S. WEAVER, A. L. Conn, 

BH. Dow BANcROFT, ARBA MARTIN, 


In consonance with this resolution, Mrs. W. H. C. Goode 
and Mrs. Thomas Nicholson were presented and addressed the 
Conference. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of the Committee on Judiciary, on a 
question of privilege for that Committee, requested that certain 
questions recently referred to the Committee, and having to do 
with the interpretation of the Rules, be recalled and referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

The motion of Secretary Wade that this be done prevailed. 

W. EH. Shaw asked unanimous consent that in the order of the 
day fixed for 11 o’clock to-morrow for the hearing of reports 
of Bishops from certain foreign fields, there be included the 
reports of Bishops representing Europe and South America. 
Consent was given. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs to suspend the Rules for the pur- 
pose of fixing the time for the fifth and last call of the Con- 
ferences prevailed, and, on his further motion, this final call 
was made the order of the day for Wednesday morning next, 
immediately after recess. 

Reports of Standing Committees were next in order. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Rules, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 141, was read by the Secretary, 
and, on motion of H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, 
it was adopted. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 167, was read by 
the Secretary, and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, 
moved its adoption. 

J. M. Walker moved to amend by inserting the words “we 
recommend” at the beginning of the report. 

On motion of J. E. Skillington, the report, with the pending 
amendment, was recommitted. 
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Report No. 2, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed on page 167 of The Daily Christian Advocate, was read 
by the Secretary. 

A point of order, raised by J. G. Wilson that this report, 
involving a change in the Discipline, had not been printed for 
two days in The Daily Christian Advocate, and therefore was 
not properly before the Conference, was sustained. ~ 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Education, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page-167, was read by the Sec- 
retary. 

A point of order, raised by F. R. Bayley, was sustained to the 
effect that since the Bureau of Architecture was jointly under 
the Board of Education and the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, there must be a Committee of Conference 
from the Standing Committees thus involved before the pending 
matter can be properly before the Conference. 

Miscellaneous business was next considered. 

Bishop W. F. McDowell, on a question of privilege, presented 
the report of the Commission on Unification, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 166. The motion of H. H. 
Cherrington that this report be adopted prevailed. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, on a question of privilege, pre- 
sented a communication from Bishop W. F. McMurry of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, requesting this Conference 
to consider the appointment of a Committee to deal with ques- 
tions of exchange of territory. 

On motion of Secretary Wade, the Conference received this 
communication and ordered its suitable reference to a Standing 
Committee. 

W. H. McMaster presented the report of the Commission on 
Federation and Interdenominational pronouncements, and his 
motion that this report be printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate and referred to the Committee on State of the Church, 
prevailed. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs prevailed, that the time limit 
for receiving memorials ending May 9, be printed in bold letters 
in The Daily Christian Advocates of May 8 and 9. 

Secretary Wade announced that the Committee on General 
Reference had to date assigned 852 separate Memorials to the 
proper Standing Committees. 


‘ 
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M. S. Daniels, for the Commission on Entertainment of. the 
General Conference, presented the following statement for the 
information of the Conference: 


The Committee on Program of the Commission on Entertainment of 
the General Conference, through its Chairman, Dr. W. F. Conner, believes 
this statement should be made: 

Paragraph 564 of the Discipline directs that the “Memorial Service be 
held on the first or second Sunday.” It also directs that the Bishops 
arrange the details—and that the Bishops may also arrange for one 
Memorial Address. This statement seems proper in view of the com- 
ments made concerning the time of this Memorial Service. The Program 
Committee of the Commission obeyed your order as expressed by the 
General Conference of 1924. It will continue like obedience to any change 
you may make. 


L. M. Potter, for the Committee on Credentials, presented 
the following report, which, on his motion, was adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to make the following report: 

W. A. Walls, lay delegate, North-East Ohio Conference, be excused for 
Monday and Tuesday, May 7 and 8. 

Charles W. Hadley, lay delegate, Rock River Conference, was seated 
Wednesday, May 2. 

W. A. Lewis, lay delegate, Northwest Kansas Conference, excused for 
to-day, found it possible to remain and is in his seat. 

J. C. Letts, lay delegate, Baltimore Conference, be excused from the 


eevee and 14 Louis M. Porrrer, Chairman. 
J. R. Grertys, Secretary. 
Announcements were made and adjournment was had at 
11:50 o’clock, with the benediction pronounced by Bishop Theo- 
dore S. Henderson. 


TUESDAY MORNING, MAY 8, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Fran- 
cis J. McConnell presiding, who presented Bishop Thomas Nich- 
olson, to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 78, beginning, “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Al- 
mighty,” was sung, and prayer was offered by W. R. Fruit. 

The address of Bishop Nicholson was based on Exodus 34. 2-3, 
at the conclusion of which the Bishop offered prayer. 

Hymn 43, beginning, “Still, Still With Thee, When Purple 
Morning Breaketh,” was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the J ournal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the session of Monday, May 7, and had found the same 
correct. This report was accepted and the Journal thereby 


approved. 
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H. L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, an- 
nounced several cases of violation of the Rules regarding occu- 
pancy of seats on the floor by other than delegates and requested 
the reading of the Rule. Pursuant to this request Rule 56 
was read by the Secretary. 

Secretary Wade presented official report of the vote upon pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution concerning the admis- 
sion of Laymen to Annual Conferences, which report was 
accepted by the Conference. 

Summarized, the returns are as follows: 


Annual Conferences voted on the ‘‘Kansas Plan,” for, 1,738; against, 
1,641. For the same plan Lay Wlectoral Conferences voted for, 1,053; 
against, 1,187. The Central Swedish Conference Plan, commonly known 
as the General Laymen’s Association Plan, received a vote in Annual 
Conferences of 2,240. ‘There were recorded 3,028 in opposition. The 
Lay Electoral Conference vote registered 3,598 favorably ; 1,328 opposed. 
The Detroit Lay Wlectoral Conference Plan in the Annual Conferences 
received a favorable vote of 184 with 1,507 opposed. In the Lay WHlec- 
toral Conferences, 385 were favorable; 1,887 were opposed. 


Secretary Wade presented the official record and report of 
the Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the General 
Conference and moved that the same be printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate and in the General Conference Journal. 
The motion prevailed. 

The presiding Bishop, on a question of privilege for the 
Select Number, in the case of Bishop Anton Bast, requested 
that the Bishop presiding, Assistant Secretary Burgan, and 
members of the Select Number be excused from attendance upon 
the sessions of the Conference when necessary. On motion, the 
request was complied with. 

F. C. Hiselen, Chairman of the Committee on Education, on 
a question of privilege for that Committee, moved the suspen- 
sion of Rule 49, which reads, “Committee reports which pro- 
pose changes of the Discipline shall recite not only the para- 
graph and line to be amended, but also the paragraph as 
amended.” This motion was made because of the great amount 
of matter necessary to be printed in presenting the report of 
new legislation for the Board of Education. 

The motion of F. C. Hiselen prevailed. 

On his further motion, it was voted that only the proposed 
new legislation concerning the Board of Education be printed 
by the Committee on Education in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate under suspension of Rule 49. 
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Isaac HE. Miller, Chairman of the Committee on Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work, on a question of privilege, pre- 
sented the report of the General Conference Commission on 
Women’s Work in the Church as related to Deaconess activities, 
and moved that the report be received, and that as a question 
of high privilege, Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Chairman of the 
Commission, be permitted to address the Conference concerning 
the report. . 

H. L. Jacobs called for a division of the question. 

The motion to receive the report at this time did not prevail. 

The motion to grant the privilege of the floor to Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson prevailed, and in accord therewith the Bishop 
addressed the Conference. 

On motion the report was referred to the Committee on Hos- 
pitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 

On motion of Isaac EH. Miller, consideration of this report 
was made the Order of the Day for Friday morning next, imme- 
diately after recess. 

Edward C. Page, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted. 


Resolved, That the Committee charged with platform arrangements 
be requested to see to it that the flags on the platform be placed in their 
proper relations to each other. Mnwken Cea 


Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 


on a question of privilege, announced the following Committees | 


nominated by the Board of Bishops, and, on motion, these 
nominations were confirmed, and the persons named duly 
elected. 

Committee upon Proper Observance of Memorial Day: Val- 
orous F. Brown, Isaac E. Merritt, Walter L. Brown. 

Commission on the Sesquicentennial of the Organization of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church: C. F. Eggleston, Alfred H. 
Backus, E. S. Tipple, E. L. Watson, H. L. Wriston, C. W. Flint, 
A. E. Piper, J. L. Hillman, J. H. Race, M. S. Davage, T. O. 
Cunningham, W. A. Elliott, W. W. Sweet, L. H. Bugbee, 
E. P. Dennett. 

Commission on Memorial Celebration of Melville B. Cox: 
Bishop R. H. Jones, Bishop E. S. Johnson, Bishop M. W. Clair, 
T. S. Donohugh, W. I. Haven, J. A. Simpson, Mrs. M. A. R. 
Camphor, J. R. Joy, Roger S. Guptill, Ernest Lyon, 
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Reports of Standing Committees were next in order. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on Book Concern, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 203, was read by the 
Secretary, and, on motion of John L. Hillman, Chairman of that 
Committee, the report was adopted. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on Rules, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 203, was read by the Secretary. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, 
the report was adopted. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Rules, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 203, was read by the Secretary. 
After brief discussion, on motion of H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of 
that Committee, the report was adopted. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 167, was read 
by the Secretary. 

Certain minor amendments to the report were proposed by 
W. H. G. Gould and John Thompson, and discussion of the 
report and the amendments followed. 

Announcement of the time for recess was made by the pre- 
siding Bishop, and Secretary Wade called the attention of the 
Conference to the existence of two Orders of the Day to be 
brought forward immediately after recess. 

Secretary Wade moved that the Committee on Fraternal 
Delegates be permitted to present the delegates from the 
Methodist Church of Japan for their final leave-taking, and 
such other Fraternal Delegates as they may wish to present, 
to-morrow morning, immediately after recess. The motion 
prevailed. 

Announcements were made, and recess was in order at 10:45 
o’clock. 

The Conference was again in session at 10:55 o’clock. 

Hymn 208, beginning, “I Love Thy Kingdom, Lord,” was 
sung. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, being 
the unfinished business, was again under consideration. 

Frank McDonough moved that the report be recommitted. 

Arlo A. Brown presented a substitute motion to commit the 
report to a special committee of three, composed of W. H. G. 
Gould, A. J. Baldwin, and a third to be chosen by them, 
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_ The motion of H. L. Jacobs to lay on the table the motion 
of Arlo A. Brown prevailed. 

The motion to recommit the report prevailed. 

Secretary Wade moved that the first Order of the Day for 
consideration at this time, namely, the proposal for change in 
Paragraph 573, section 5 of the Discipline of 1924, printed on 
page 184 of The Daily Christian Advocate, be deferred until 
to-morrow morning immediately following the approval of the 
Journal, The motion prevailed. 

O. EH. Allison, on a question of privilege, presented the fol- 
lowing question, and, on his motion, it was referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary : : 


Whereas, A question has arisen in some of our Episcopal Areas con- 
cerning the authority of a Bishop resident in an area to pledge the credit 
of the Church in his Area, or of any Annual Conference or church insti- 
tution therein to the payment of any debt created by an Annual Con- 
ference or church institution in it; now, therefore be it 


Resolved, By the General Conference, that the Committee on Judi- 
ciary be requested to answer the following question: 

What authority does a Bishop have to pledge the credit of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in his Area, the credit of any Annual Conference 
therein, or the credit of any church institution in it to the payment of 
any debt created by any Annual Conference or church institution? 

O. E. ALLISON. 

The Order of the Day, namely, the reports of the Bishops 
representing Europe, South America, and Asia, was brought 
forward. 

Bishop Edgar Blake, of the Paris Area, addressed the Con- 
ference, speaking for Europe. 

Bishop L. J. Birney, of the Shanghai Area, addressed the 
Conference, speaking for China. 

Representation of the work in South America was heard from 
Bishop W. F. Oldham, of the Buenos Aires Area. 

The work in Southern Asia was reported by Bishop Fred B. 
Fisher, of the Calcutta Area. 

Bishop Fisher offered prayer. 

Hymn 141, beginning, “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross,” 
was sung. 

By common consent, the Conference decided to adjourn after 
the reading of the announcements. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 
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Your Committee on Credentials reports the following adjustments : 

Clinton D. Baldwin, Regular Lay Delegate, Maine Conference, has 
arrived and is seated to-day in place of ‘Mrs. Jennie P. White, First Re- 
serve Delegate. : 

Clark M. Show, Reserve Delegate, Southern Illinois Conference, seated 
May 8 and will remain seated during the illness of Albert Watson. 

Edward J. Gale, Ministerial Delegate, St. Louis Conference, be excused 
for Wednesday, May 9. Hastings McNamee, Reserve Delegate, seated in 
his place for that day. 


Elwood F. Melson, Lay Delegate, Wilmington Conference, excused 
permanently after the session of Thursday, May 10. 


Tully C. Knoles, Ministerial Delegate, California Conference, excused 
for Friday, May 11 


Halford E. Luccock, Reserve Ministerial Delegate, New York East 
Conference, seated May 8 and to continue during the illness of Frank 


Mason North. Louis M, Porrrr, Chairman, 
J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 

Morris S. Daniels, Secretary of the Commission on General 
Conference Entertainment, reported that the flags on the plat- 
form were properly placed, according to American Legion regu- 
lations. 

The presiding Bishop announced that word was received from 
Bishop Titus Lowe, of the Singapore Area, that he will reach 
the seat of the Conference on May 12. 

Additional announcements were followed by the pronounce- 
ment of the benediction by Bishop Francis J. McConnell. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 9, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Fred- 
erick D. Leete presiding, who presented Bishop Eben 8. John- 
son to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 313, beginning, “O Thou Who Camest from Above,” 
was sung, and Bishop Johnson offered prayer. : 

He read the following scripture portions from 1 Corinthians 
12. 1; 18. 1-13; 14.1; 1 John 5. 7-19, and based his devotional 
address upon 1 Corinthians 14. 1. 

Hymn 375, beginning, “Jesus, Thine All Victorious Love,” 
was sung. 

The Rock River Conference Quartet sang appropriately dur- 
ing this service. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Jour- 
nal of the previous Session, and found the same correct. The 
report was accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, on 
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a question of privilege, requested permission to withdraw the 
published Report No. 1 of the Committee, printed on. page 222 
of. The Daily Christian Advocate. 

On his motion, the request to withdraw was granted. 

The Order of the Day, consideration of the resolution intro- 
duced by R. B. Urmy, having to do with a change in Paragraph 
573 of the Discipline, 1924, and printed on page 184 of The 
Daily Christian Advocate, was taken up. 

The resolution was read by the Secretary as follows: 


Resolved, That Paragraph 573, Section 5, of the Discipline, 1924, 
which now reads as follows: 

“The General Conference instructs the Committee on Hpiscopacy that 
in assigning Bishops to residences the Committee shall have in mind the 
principle of a maximum of continuous tenure of eight years in any given 
residence in the United States of America,’ be changed so as to read 
as follows: 

“The General Conference instructs the Committee on Episcopacy that, 
in assigning Bishops to residences, the Committee shall have in mind 
such, considerations as the growth of the kingdom of God and the welfare 
of the Church rather than any principle or idea of time limitation of 


f ; af 
episcopal residence. Rapa Bu. Eur; 
Eimer L. KIDNEY, 


M. 8. RIcg. 
R. B. Urmy offered the following substitute for the pending 
resolution, and moved its adoption: 


Resolved, That the General Conference instructs the Committee on 
Episcopacy that in assigning Bishops to residences the Committee shall 
give more; heed to such considerations as the interests of the kingdom 
of God, the welfare of the Church, and the qualifications of a Bishop 
for the work of his Area, than to any principle or idea of time limitation 
of episcopal residence. Ra Bs Vem. 


H. J. Bane moved to refer to the Judiciary Committee the 
question whether matters printed in the appendix of the Disci- 
pline, 1924, were binding upon this General Conference. 

On motion of J. J. Henry, the motion to refer was tabled. 

Claude C. Hall moved to lay on the table the substitute reso- 
lution offered by R. B. Urmy, but this motion did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The substitute resolution then by vote displaced the original 
resolution. 

Vote was next taken on the resolution thus substituted and a 
count vote called for. The Tellers reported as follows: For, 
490; against, 256, and the resolution was adopted. 

Secretary Wade, on a question of privilege, presented for the 
Maine Conference delegates the following question, and moved 
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that it be referred to the Committee on Judiciary. The motion 
prevailed. 


When a first reserve and second reserve delegate are seated in the place 
of the first delegate and the second delegate respectively, and the first 
delegate claims his seat, has the first reserved delegate the right to claim 
the seat of the second reserve delegate? 


.C. D. BALDWIN, A. L. Brown, 
R. BE. PrEcx, A. I. OLIVER, 
G. B. HunteER, F. H. Hatt. 


Reports of Standing Committees were next considered. 

Report. No. 1, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 221, was read 
by the Secretary. 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

J. M. Walker presented an amendment, inserting the words 
“we recommend” in the beginning of the report, and instructing 
the Editor of the Discipline to edit the language of the entire 
report to conform to this amendment. 

The previous question on the amendment was called for and 
the call sustained. The amendment did not prevail. 

C. D. Meade moved to amend by inserting the word “publicly” 
in its proper place in the provision of the report “shall be 
required to sign this register.” 

The previous question on the amendment was called for and 
the call sustained. : 

On motion, the amendment was tabled. 

The previous question on the motion to adopt was called for 
and the call sustained. : 

The report was adopted. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the Publishing Agents were 
instructed to make the proposed new membership register a 
bound volume instead of a loose-leaf book. 

Reports Nos. 1 and 2, of the Committee on Book Concern, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 221, were read 
by the Secretary. 

John L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved the 
adoption of the report, which motion prevailed. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that the legislation approved in the 
adoption of Report No. 1, of the Committee on Book Concern, 
be made retroactive for the past quadrennium, and the Book 
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Committee authorized to pay an expense of $26,000 already 
incurred. 

The attention of the Conference was called to the fact that 
this matter was already before the Committee on Judiciary, and, 
on motion, the motion of H. L. Jacobs was tabled. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on State of the Church, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, pages 221, 222, was 
read by the Secretary. ) 

Daniel L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, moved the 
adoption of the report, and the motion prevailed. 


Report No. 2, of the Committee on State of the Church, 


printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 222, was read 
by the Secretary. 

Daniel L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, moved the 
adoption of the report. 

J. J. Shy offered the following substitute for the report, and 
moved its adoption: 

That we urge the Senate of the United States and Congress to amend 
the present navy bill now pending before it whereby the President of 
the United States may, in his discretion, suspend any and all naval build- 
ing operations in the event of a Conference of the world powers on naval 
disarmament; and also that we urge the President of the United States 
to use his every effort to bring the world powers together at an early 
date upon a plan of disarmament looking toward the peace of the world. 

On motion of E. H. Cherrington, the proposed substitute was 
tabled. 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:35 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:45 o’clock. 

Hymn 383, beginning, “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” was 
sung. 

The presiding Bishop presented the Order of the Day, the 
informal reception and leave-taking of certain Fraternal Dele- 
gates, and Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on 
Fraternal Delegates, presented Dr. G. A. McIntosh, the Frater- 
nal Messenger from the United Church of Canada. Dr. McIn- 
tosh addressed the Conference. 

Merle N. Smith next presented the Reverend Takesho Ukai 
and the Reverend Yoshimune Abe for their leave-taking, and 
they in turn delivered farewell messages to the Conference. ‘The 


presiding Bishop responded appropriately. 
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Secretary Wade moved to reconsider our former action by 
which the fifth call of the Conferences was made the Order of 
the Day at this time. 

The motion to reconsider prevailed. 

The motion to indefinitely defer the Order of the Day pre- 
vailed. 


The motion to consider Reports of Standing Committees pre- 
vailed. 


Arlo A. Brown, on a question of privilege, presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted : 


Whereas, This ninth day of May is the Golden Wedding Anniversary 
of one of our best loved leaders, Bishop Frank M. Bristol, and Mrs. 
Bristol and, 

Whereas, Mrs. Bristol, his devoted comrade, and inspirer, has found 
it imposible to be at the seat of the Conference on this day of days for 
them; be it 

Resolved, That this General Conference extend to them our hearty 
congratulations and express the hope that the Heavenly Father will grant . 
to them many more years of happy comradeship on this earth; and ‘be 
it further : 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the General Conference be instructed 
to telegraph to Mrs. Bristol our affectionate greetings and congratulations. 

Signed on behalf of the Holston Conference and other Conferences of 
the Chattanooga Area, over which Bishop Bristol presided so successfully 
for the last two quadrenniums of his service as a Bishop. \ 

Arto A. Brown, Jupson S. HIt1, 
Mrs. JOHN A, PATTEN, C. M. WHITE. 


J. R. Edwards, on a question of privilege, presented Miss 
Florence Hooper, of the Baltimore Conference delegation, who 
presented to Bishop Frank M. Bristol a floral basket. . 

Bishop Bristol appropriately addressed the Conference. 

L. H. King addressed the Conference in tribute to Bishop 
Bristol. 


Edwin F. Lee presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted : 


Forty-three years ago, a young missionary, W. F. Oldham, and his 
wife landed in Singapore, commissioned by Bishop Hurst on the advice 
of Bishop Thoburn, to begin the task of planting the symbol of the Cross 
in the hearts of men and women at the crossroads of the Far East. This 
work was so well done that the following years have seen far-reaching 
Christian influences brought to bear upon a strangely cosmopolitan group, 
who have in this island world learned of the universal appeal of the 
Christian message. 

Later eight vigorous years of episcopal administration were given to 
this Malaysian field by Bishop Oldham, which, added to his initial con- 
tribution, have written his name large in the history of the land. 

Malaysia, therefore, begs the privilege of sharing with South America, 
India, and the United States, in expression of abiding gratitude and 
affection for Bishop William F.. Oldham, upon this the period of his 
retirement. ‘Truly this is a retirement from active service throughout 
the wide world. It is our earnest prayer that both he and Mrs. Oldham 
may have many years of happy relief from the unusual pressure of respon- 
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sibilities which have been so long and so faithfully carried, but that the 
Bishop’s magnetic voice may long continue to be heard. It is therefore 

Resolved, That this word of appreciation be made a part of the perma- 
nent record and that the General Conference, by a standing vote, register 
the gratitude of the entire Church for a life of such singular devotion 
to our Lord, and of such high service to our Methodist Episcopal Church. 


After appropriate tributes to Bishop Oldham had _ been 
offered by Robert Elphick, W. C. Hartinger, and A. A. Parker, 
* Bishop and Mrs. W. F. Oldham were presented to the Conference 
and Bishop Oldham spoke appropriately. 
E. S. Tipple presented the following resolution, which, on his 
motion, was adopted : 


The representatives of the New York Area request, for themselves and 
for the people whom they represent, the privilege and honor of voicing to 
this General Conference, and to the entire Church, their unstinted af- 
fection for Bishop Luther B. Wilson and their grateful acknowledgment 
of his most acceptable and notable administration of the many activities 
of the New York Area during the past sixteen years. 

A book recently published was dedicated ‘To those who have failed.” 
At no time in his life could Bishop Wilson have been included, in such 
a group. In his long and fruitful ministry, in thei office of chief pastor, 
in his episcopal administration of the New York Area Bishop Wilson, 
like Hercules, of whom it was recorded that whether he stood or sat or 
walked or whatever he did, he conquered, has achieved success. 

The years of his general superintendency have been in the most 
amazing, tragic and momentous quarter of a century of recorded history, 
in which have been compressed the passing of one age and the birth of 
another. 


“Not since Christ died upon his lonely cross 

Has time such prospect held of Life’s new birth; 
Not since the world of chaos first was born 

Has man so clearly visaged hope of a new earth.” 


And during these fateful years he has spoken with the vision and voice 
of a prophet; toiled as seeing Him who is invisible, and ventured with the 
sure confidence of one who walked with God. With profound gratitude, 
we would bear witness to his genius for spiritual leadership. 

The tasks to which spiritual leaders are summoned are so divine, so 
vast, so awesome in their possibilities, influencing characters, determin- 
ing eternal doctrines, working upon and with souls that are immortal, 
holding steady trembling, staggering men and women, tormented by 
fears, bewildered by prosperity, sorrow or adversity, keeping Hope alive 
in hearts where Despair would reign instead, opening the wicket gate to 
weary pilgrims at the end of the long journey. These tasks were so over- 
whelmingly great that only a Godlike man dare attempt them, and as 
Bishop Wilson has dwelt among us these sixteen years, has talked with 
us and walked with us, and counseled with us, we have ever seen among 
us one like unto the Son of Man. 7 5 ; 

Having heard the Wpiscopal Address which was written by Bishop 
Wilson, you also have seen and know this great servant of God and the 
Church. 

And today, standing at attention, we salute him in Christ’s dear name, 
and now and always will bless God for his brotherliness, his wisdom, 
his inexhaustible patience, his kindness, his chivalrous magnanimity at 
all times and under all circumstances, his urbanity and poise, his) quiet 
massive strength, his loyalty to the Gospel, to the nation, to the Church, 
to his task and for his unfeigned love for us all. 

igned 
oe Hzra S. TIPPl_e, HerMan A. MASER, 
WALLACE H. FINCH, Oscar K. SUNDBERG. 
Dork FEF. DIEFENDORF, 
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ee. Mowbray presented the following resolution, embodying 
a recent action of the Baltimore Conference, and, on his motion, 
it was approved : 


And what shall we say of our very own brother, friend and governor, 
the gracious, capable, wise and affectionate Bishop Luther Barton Wil- 
son, D.D.? The pleasure of his visit is only shaded by the thought that 
in the flight of time, the period of his allotted services as a Chief Pastor 
in the effective relation, shall by the law of the Church be terminated. 
We are grateful for the privilege of fellowship with him—but we are 


_ hoping and expecting, that at the end of his officially effective days, he 
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may come back to the home of his childhood—to the sacred ashes of his 
ancestors—aye to those that rest in a certain chamber whose name is 
peace, that he may be given long years of surcease from toil, before the 
end of the road. We thank him for his public speech, for his social fel- 
lowship, as well as for those intimate official relations performed with the 
aid of his advisors, the District Superintendents, in determining and fixing 
the appointments, upon all of which we pray the blessing of God. 


In consonance with these resolutions Bishop and Mrs. L. B. 
Wilson were presented to the Conference and Bishop Wilson 
made appropriate remarks. 

Hymn 556, beginning, “Blest Be the Tie that Binds,” was 
sung, and prayer was offered by Bishop John W. Hamilton. 

Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, on a question of privilege, pre- 
sented the following resolution, which, on motion of G. W. 
Crabbe, was adopted : 


°: py herees, May 31 marks the conclusion of the Fourth World Service 
ear; and, 

Whereas, The needs of the World Work of our Church are so continu- 
ous and so urgent; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Conference urges that an earnest endeavor 
be made in each local church to collect all unpaid subscriptions and that 
all World Service Funds on hand in the local church be remitted so as 
to reach the office of the World Service Treasurer, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, before May 81st. 


Secretary Wade, for the World Service Commission, presented 
the following Minute, which, on his motion, was referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy: 


Because we agree with the Episcopal address that the building of a 
Stewardship Church is a vital factor in the success of any missionary or 
educational program; therefore, we recommend to the World Service 
Commission that the stewardship department be granted a larger financial 
support. 

We see no way of realizing the hope expressed by the Bishops that the 
General Conference discover a plan for a more largely organized stew- 
ardship movement that will not involve the granting of larger resources 
to the stewardship leaders. 

We suggest reference to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


Secretary Wade, for the World Service Commission, pre- 
sented the following Minute, and moved that it be referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy, which motion prevailed: 
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“Because of the continued changes which must inevitably come in the 
number and forms of organizations entrusted with and promoting the 
benevolent causes of the Church, it would seem wise that the World 
Service Commission, or some other authorized body, should be charged 
by the General Conference with the duty of building up a central per- 
manent fund, the income of which should be used for the general advance- 
ment of the extension work of the Church, or be applied to any specific 
purpose designated by the donor.” 

The above recommendation was approved by the World Service Com- 
mission at its annual meeting June 28, 1927, and is hereby submitted 
by the request of the Commission to the consideration of the General 
Conference. 


The Executive Committee of the World Service Commission at its 
meeting on April 5, 1927, recommended that a memorial be submitted 
to the General Conference providing for a uniform fiscal year for local 
churches and for the benevolent Boards and so far as may be for other 
organizations throughout the Church. The Executive Committee also 
suggested that the dates to be selected for such uniform fiscal year be 
June 1 to May 31 of each year. 

This Committee hereby submits the above suggestion to the General 
Conference with approval, believing that the authorization of a common 
fiscal year throughout the Church would not only be of untold value to 
the benevolent causes, but, to the local church as well. Jor reasons sup- 
porting the above conclusion, we would refer the General Conference 
to a pamphlet published by the World Service Agencies called “The World 
Service Roll Call and the Every Member Canvass,” pp. 5 and 6. 

We suggest. reference to the Committee on Temporal Heonomy. 

Bishop A. W. Leonard, on a question of privilege, presented 
a report from the Commission on Social Service Activities, 
authorized by the General Conference of 1924, which report 1s 
printed on page 227 of The Daily Christian Advocate, and, on 
motion of Secretary Wade, this report was referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

Reports of Standing Committees were next in order. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on Temporal Hconomy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 222, was read 
by the Secretary. 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved the 
adoption of the report. 

The amendment of J. R. Edwards, making the provisions of 
this report to apply to men on the foreign field, was accepted 
by the Chairman of the Committee. 

The amendment of J. HE. Skillington, adding the words “and 
Church Extension” to the words “Board of Home Missions,” so 
as to read “Board of Home Missions and Church Extension,” 
was accepted by the Chairman of the Committee. 

The motion of J. I. Bartholomew to insert the word “Con- 
ference” in the next to the last line of the Report so that it will 


read “Board of Home Missions and Church Extension or Con- 
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ference, City and District,” etc., was accepted as an amendment 
by the Chairman of the Committee. 

The Report, as amended, was adopted. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 222, was read by the Secretary. 

H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, moved the adop- 
tion of the Report, and the motion prevailed. 

Ray Allen, on a question of privilege, presented the following 
Minute, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


“The General Conference of 1924, on May 26, inadvertently adopted 
Report 27 of the Committee on Itinerancy, professedly permitting minis- 
terial members of Mission Conferences to vote on Constitutional ques- 
tions, and as a result of such action several Mission Conferences have 
so voted and the Secretary of the General Conference has reported their 
votes. 

But since Article II of the constitution clearly provides that Consti- 
tutional questions shall be voted upon by members of the Afinual Confer- 
ences, and by members of the Lay HWlectoral Conferences, therefore this 
action of the General Conference of 1924 is of no authority and the Sec- 
retary of the General Conference is hereby directed to discontinue report- 
ing any such votes from Mission Conferences.” 


On motion, the time was extended. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 

J. Luther Taylor, lay delegate, Kansas Conference, be excused for 
today only. O. Grant Markham, first reserve delegate, seated in his 
place. 

Harry W. Burgan, ministerial delegate, Baltimore Conference, while 
serving as secretary of the Bishop Bast Trial, be excused from such 
sessions as may be necessary. 

Doctor J. C. Swann, lay delegate, Alabama Conference, be excused 
permanently after Saturday, May 12. 

W. W. Tefft, lay delegate, Michigan Conference, be excused after the 
session, May 7. 

Willard M. George, regular lay delegate, Upper Iowa Conference, has 
arrived and is seated to-day. 

_ Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, lay delegate, South Florida Conference, 
be excused temporarily for Friday, May 11 and several days thereafter. 
J. D. Rogers, first reserve delegate, seated in her place. 

i Hf M. Hill, first reserve lay delegate, Holston Conference, seated 
o-day. 

Thomas N. Ewing, ministerial delegate, Illinois Conference, excused 
for May 10 and 11. A. K. Byrns, first reserve ministerial delegate, 
seated in his place. 

Your Committee on the question of high privilege further announces 
that because of ill health our beloved brother and Bishop, J. C. Hartzell, 
be excused from future sessions of this General Conference. 

Louis M. Porrrer, Chairman, 
J. R. Gertys, Secretary. 


Secretary Wade moved that the action taken this morning in 
adopting the Minute presented by Ray Allen, concerning voting 
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on Constitutional questions by ministerial members of Mission 
Conferences, be incorporated in the Journal for 1928, for the 
purpose of correcting an error in the Journal of 1924, and this 
motion prevailed. 


Announcements were made and the Conference adjourned 
with the benediction pronounced by Bishop Frederick D. Leete. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 9, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8 o’clock, with Bishop Joseph 
F. Berry presiding. 

Hymn 451, beginning, “Love Divine, All Love Excelling,” 
was sung, and prayer was offered by Bishop H. Lester Smith. 

Music was furnished by the Choral Club of the Central Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Bishop Frederick D. Leete reported to the Conference on his 
visit to the Irish Wesleyan Conference as our Fraternal Dele- 
gate. 

Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal 
Delegates, presented the Credentials of the Reverend G. A. 
McIntosh, D.D., Fraternal Delegate to this Conference from the 
United Church of Canada. The Credentials read as follows: 


THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 
‘ Uniting 
The Congregational Church in Canada 


The Methodist Church (Canada and Newfoundland) 
The Presbyterian Church in Canada 


The Right Reverend Witi1AM T. Gunn, M.A.. D.D. 
Moderator 
The Reverend D. ALBERT Moore, D.D. 
Secretary 
General Council Office: 
421 Wesley Building 
Toronto 2 


April 18th, 1928. 


Tur BisHops AND DELEGATES OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
oF THE MrETuopist EprscopaAL CHURCH. 


FATHERS AND BRETHREN : 

The Bearer, the Reverend George A. McIntosh, Master of Arts, Doctor 
of Divinity, has been appointed Fraternal Delegate by The General 
Council of The United Church of Canada, to The General Conference 
of The Methodist Episcopal Church of The United States of America, 
meeting in Kansas City, in the State of Missouri, in the United States. 

The Rev. Dr. McIntosh is the pastor of our Dominion Douglas United 
Church, Montreal. He was a minister of the former Canadian Meth- 
odist Church, President of our Montreal Conference, several times 
elected Chairman of District in that Conference, and the pastor of St. 
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James Church, Montreal, and other prominent congregations in our 
Methodist Church. His present charge is another of our leading congre- 
gations. We are delighted that Dr. McIntosh will represent The United 
Church and are sure his message will be full of interest to your General 
Conference. 

We heartily commend Dr. McIntosh to the Brotherhood and fellowship 
of your General Conference. He will tell you of the progress and pros- 
perity of our United Church in our great spiritual tasks throughout our 
far-flung borders, and will assure you of our satisfaction in our being 
recognized as the Canadian Member of Ecumenical Methodism. 

With prayers for the continued prosperity of your great Church, 

Yours faithfully, 
T. ALBERT Moors, Secretary. 


Merle N. Smith next presented Dr. McIntosh to the presiding 
Bishop, who introduced him to the Conference, and his fraternal 
address followed. . 

Hymn 556, beginning, “Blest- Be the Tie that Binds,” was 
sung. 

Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal 
Delegates, read the Credentials of the Reverend Thomas Ferrier 
Hulme, D.D., LLUD., Fraternal Delegate to this Conference from 
the British Wesleyan Conference, as follows: 


WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH 


1 Central Buildings, 
Westminster, London, S. W. 1. 
1st May, 1928. 


THE BISHOPS AND MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
FATHERS AND BRETHREN : 

I have the honour to introduce-to you the Rev. T. Ferrier Hulme, 
M.A., LL.D., an ex-President of the British Conference, who has been 
appointed as our Fraternal Delegate to your General Conference now 
meeting in Kansas City. For many years Dr. Hulme has been one of 
the outstanding Ministers of the Free Churches in Great Britain as well 
as one of the most beloved and honoured brethren in our own ranks. 
No one could be found more worthy to bring you the affectionate greet- 
ings of the Mother Church of Methodism. 

Dr. Hulme is a winsome and vivacious personality in whom deep spir- 
ituality and evangelistic passion blend with sound scholarship and gay 
humour. His successful ministry in great cities, particularly in the 
City of Bristol, redolent of the memories of John and Charles Wesley, 
his ardent enthusiasm on behalf of young people, and his sympathetic 
and affectionate oversight of Village Churches combine to mark him 
out as in every respect suitable for the high and honourable mission 
which he now comes to fulfill. 

The warmth of affection with which you have received our Fraternal 
Delegate in past years inspires the confidence that a most cordial wel- 
come awaits Dr. Hulme. Not only have we this assurance, but we 
believe that our brother will be the bearer of a message that will enrich 
your Assembly and be worthy of the Church which he represents, 

With fervent prayers that the blessing of God may rest upon all 
your deliberations, I am 

Yours faithfully, 
(sgd.) THOMAS KIRKUP, 


Sccretary of the. Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 
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Merle N. Smith next presented Dr. Hulme to the presiding 
Bishop, who in turn introduced him to the Conference, and then 
followed his fraternal message. 

Hymn 388, beginning “A Charge to Keep I Have,” was sung, 
and the benediction was pronounced by Reverend Thomas Fer- 
rier Hulme. 


THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 10, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Her- 
bert Welch presiding, who presented Bishop W. F. Anderson, 
to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 549, beginning, “Jesus, the Calm that Fills My Breast,” 
was sung, and Bishop Anderson led the Conference in reciting 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

His devotional address was based upon St. John 17. 6-26, and 
he offered prayér at its close. 

Hymn 533, beginning, “Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the 
Minutes of the sessions of Wednesday, May 9, and found the 
same correct. The report was accepted and the Journal thus 
approved. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented to the Conference Reverend Belle C. Harmon, the 
first woman to be ordained a Deacon in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and she briefly addressed the Conference. 

Henry L. Davis, for the Committee on Privileges, presented 
Frederick J. Michel, Secretary of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, who, as the official representative of that organiza- 
tion, addressed the Conference. 

President Donald J. Cowling, of Carleton College, was next 
presented to the Conference, as was also Charles V. Vickery, 
General Secretary of the Near Hast Relief. 

N. D. Shamborguer, on a question of privilege, moved that 
Mrs. Mary M. Bethune, President of Daytona College, be pre- 
sented to the Conference, which motion prevailed, and she 
briefly addressed the Conference. 
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S. J. McDonald, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, The Negro women of the United States of America have 
organized themselves into a national body known as The National Fed- 
erated Clubs of Colored Women; and, 

Fs Venera The object. of this body is the development of Negro woman- 
ood ; an 

Whereas, During the thirty-four years of its existence this national 
society of Negro women has grown from a small club to its present 
membership of two hundred and fifty thousand and has extended its 
work into forty-three of our forty-eight States, and is now a member 
of both the National Council of the Women of the United States and of 
the International Council of the Women of the World; and, 

Whereas, This organization, under the presidency of Mrs. Mary McLeod 
Bethune, a member of. this General Conference, is doing an exceedingly 
great work in the social and moral uplift of Negro women throughout 
the nation, elevating their thoughts, their aspirations, their ideals, their 
lives, thereby helping to raise the standard of the life of the nation, 

Resolved, That we, the members of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, assembled in Kansas City, Missouri, do 
hereby express our high appreciation of the great service this body of 
Christian women is rendering the Nation, the Church and society and 
that we pledge them our moral support. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Conference be directed to send 
a copy of these resolutions to the National Federation of Colored Wom- 
en’s Clubs through its president. 


A. R. Howarp, J. KF. Pages, - 

C. C. CLARK, T. H. PINKNEY, 

N. W. GREENE, CHAS. W. CALDWELL, 

S. J. McDona tp, Mrs. DaIsEY BULKLEY TAYLOR. 


On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the Conference proceeded to the 
consideration of reports of Standing Committees. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 244, was read by the Secretary. 

On motion of Charles A. Pollock, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, the report was adopted. 

O. W. Fifer moved to suspend the Rules for the purpose of 
presenting Report No. 2, of the Committee on Episcopacy, not 
yet printed in The Daily Christian Advocate. The motion pre- 
vailed and the report was read by the Secretary. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, 
moved the adoption of the report, and replied affirmatively to 
the question, “Does it include all constitutional questions con- 
cerning Central Conferences?” 

F. M. Stephenson moved to strike out the words “twenty-five 
members” and to insert a provision that the selection of Com- 
mission Members be made by Areas and the representatives of 
the Central Conferences concerned. 

The previous question was ordered by a count vote as fol- 
lows: For, 546; against, 146. 
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W. J. Davidson moved that the amendment be tabled, which 
motion prevailed. 

W. B. Farmer moved that the report be recommitted. 

' On motion of W. H. Finch, the motion to recommit was 
tabled. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 222, was read by the Secretary. 

H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

¥. M. Larkin moved to amend by inserting the word “denomi- 
national” before the word “community,” so that the report will 
read “Denominational Community and Federated Churches.” 

E. M. Hill moved to amend the amendment by inserting the 
words “or any other Protestant Church” after the sentence 
quoted above. 

E. 8. Tipple moved that the amendment to the amendment 
be tabled, which motion prevailed. 

On motion of C. A. Smith, the amendment was tabled. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

W. H. G. Gould moved to recommit the report. 

On motion of F. W. Court, the motion to recommit was 
tabled. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 4, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 222, was read 
by the Secretary. 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

Report No. 5, of the Committee on Temporal Hcon- 
omy, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 223, 
was read by the Secretary. 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

J. R. Edwards moved to substitute the words “the Benevolent 
Boards” for the words “the Department of Stewardship” in the 
next to the last paragraph of the report. 

The proposed amendment was accepted by the Chairman of 


the Committee. ; i, 22 
J. E. Skillington moved to amend the report by inserting in 
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place of “Whereas, The need of increased and stabilized income 
calls for such organization; therefore,’ the words “Whereas, 
such organization appears to us to afford enlarged opportunity 
for leading all our people ‘towards that devotion which utterly 
and gladly yields to God self and all it holds, therefore,’ ” 

EK. M. Antrim moved that this report be referred to a Com- 
mittee of Conference representing the Committees on Tem- 
poral Economy and Education. 

A motion to extend the time to complete consideration of the 
pending report did not prevail. 

The presiding Bishop requested Bishop Ernest L. Waldorf to 
present to the Conference Henry J. Allen, former Governor of 
Kansas. 

The presentation was made, and Mr. Allen addressed the 
Conference. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:35 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:45 o’clock. 

Hymn 1, beginning, “O For a Thousand Tongues to Sing,” 
was sung. 

Consideration of Report No. 5, of the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy, was resumed. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the motion to refer the report to a 
Committee of Conference was tabled, 

The amendment offered by J. E. Pilingtanys was then 
adopted. The report was adopted. 

J. J. Bushnell, on a question of privilege, moved that the 
presentation of the report of O. P. Miller, Treasurer of the 
General Conference Expense Fund, be fixed for Tuesday morn- 
ing, May 15, immediately after recess. 

The motion prevailed. 

F. M. Stephenson, on a question of privilege, requested that 
the Secretary be instructed to make a matter of record the 
fact that he voted to lay on the table his amendment to Report 
No. 2, of the Committee on Episcopacy. 

On motion, the request was granted. 

D. F. Helms, for the Committee on Boundaries, on a ques- 
tion of privilege, presented the following questions for refer- 
ence to the Committee on Judiciary, and, on his motion, the 
questions were so referred. 
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First, When duly requested by a majority vote of the Conferences in- 
volved, may the General Conference, through its Committee on Boundaries 
unite the two or more Annual Conferences making the request, by imme- 
diate action, without resorting to the use of an enabling act? 

Second, When duly requested by a majority vote of the Annual Con- 
ference involved, may the General Conference, through its Committee 
on Boundaries, dissolve said Conference and organize a Mission in its 
stead by immediate action without resort to an enabling act? 

Signed by a special committee of the Boundaries Committee. 

D. F. HELMs, 
J. W. BLarr, 
R. C. Baker. 


J. R. Gettys presented the following resolution, which, on his 
motion, was adopted. 


Resolved, That this General Conference express high appreciation of 
the soul lifting music rendered yesterday morning by the preachers’ 
quartet, composed of Brothers F. E. Frankson, C. A. Gage, J. W. Hol- 
land and C. A. Briggs, and we urgently request that they be invited to 
sing for us as often as practicable. ee Gare 


L. H. Sweetland, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following question for reference to the Committee on Judiciary, 
and, on his motion, the question was referred : 


Are the provisions of Chapter IV of the Appendix to the Discipline 
of 1924 now effective and will they be effective after the adjournment 
of this General Conference, if they are not re-enacted? 2 


Consideration of reports of Standing Committees was re- 
sumed. \ 

Report No. 6, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 223, was read 


by the Secretary. 
W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved that 


the report be adopted. 

J. P. Hand moved to amend the report by striking out the 
words “subject, however, to return in the same manner and 
upon the same contingencies as named in Paragraph 360.” 

On motion of J. J. Henry, this amendment was tabled. 

Lauritz Miller moved to amend the report as follows: 


Strike out the last thirteen lines of the printed Report and insert 
in lieu thereof, the following: fag 
“eonsent of the presiding or resident Bishop, and of the majority. of 
the District Superintendents shall authorize and direct, by a two-thirds 
vote, the discontinuance of said location, and it shall be the duty of 
the Trustees of said local Society to sell such property upon such terms 
as may be determined by the Annual Conference, and if, for any reason, 
the said local Board of Trustees refuses, or is unable to act in such 
matter, the Board of Trustees of the Annual Conference is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to sell and convey said property in accordance 
with the directions of the Annual Conference. ‘ 

“The proceeds of the sale of such property shall be paid to the Annual 
Conference to be held and used by it in accordance with the provisions 
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“Provided, however, that said local society may elect, in the first in- 
stance, to convey such property to the Annual Conference and in such 
event, said Annual Conference shall sell or administer such property in 
accordance with the provisions of the Discipline.” 

On motion of F. R. Bayley, further consideration of the 
pending report was deferred until to-morrow, so that the amend- 
ment offered by Lauritz Miller may be printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate. 

On motion of W. B. Farmer, Chairman of the Committee on 
Temporal Economy, consideration of Report No. 7%, from that 
Committee, was deferred until to-morrow. 

W. P. MacVey moved to reconsider our action, by which 
Report No. 2, of the Committee on Episcopacy, was adopted. 

J. N. Dryden moved to lay on the table the motion to recon- 
sider, which motion prevailed. 

Report No. 4, of the Committee on Book Concern, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 245, was read by the Secre- 
tary. 

J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 245, was read by the 
Secretary. 

W. E. Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 245, was read by the 
Secretary. 

W. E. Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted. 

E. D. Kohlstedt, invoking Rule 47, moved that the pending 
report be referred to a Committee of Conference, representing 
the several Standing Committees involved, and with special 
reference to making uniform the term “General Secretary.” 

The motion to refer prevailed. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 245, was read by the 
Secretary. 

W. E. Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted. 

H M. Greenslit moved to substitute the words “Church 
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Schools” for the words “Sunday Schools” in the report, which 
motion to amend was, on motion of C. O. Holmes, tabled. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

On motion of W. B. Farmer, action by which the Conference 
referred Report No. 2, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, 
to a Committee of Conference was reconsidered, and on his fur- 
ther motion this report was referred to the Committee on Re- 
vision, with instructions to make uniform in the Discipline the 
official title of the Secretaries of the various Boards. 

Report No. 4, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 245, was read by the 
Secretary. 

W. EK. Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

Report No. 8, of the Committee on State of the Church, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 246, was read 
by the Secretary. 

Daniel L. Marsh, Chairman of that Commtitee, moved that 
this report be adopted. 

Because of the near approach of the time for adjournment, 
consideration of the pending report was deferred until to- 
morrow. 

Secretary Wade moved that the reception of certain Frater- 
nal Delegates be the Order of the Day for to-morrow, immedi- 
ately after recess and that the special order for receiving the 
report of the Commission on Women’s Work in the Church fol- 
low immediately. 

This motion prevailed. 

L. M: Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted: »° 


That J. H. Foresman, lay delegate, Saint Louis Conference, be excused 
oe Friday, May 10, Leslie J. Lyons, first reserve delegate, seated in 

is place. 

erase G. Smith, regular ministerial delegate, Rock River Conference, 
be excused from the session of May 12, Fred D. Stone, reserve delegate, 
seated in his place for that day. f 

Ww. A. Walls, lay delegate, North-East Ohio Conference, excused for 
May 7 and 8, returned and was in his seat May 9. 

A. J. Bucher, ministerial delegate, Central German Conference, excused 
permanently after Friday, May 11. KF. J. Baumann, first reserve 
delegate, seated in his place on Monday, May 14, and thereafter. ; 

Walter E. Russell, lay delegate, Maine Conference, has arrived and is 
seated to-day, George B. Hunter, second reserve delegate, who was 
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J. T. Scull, ministerial delegate, Indiana Conference, be éxcused 
from the sessions of May 11 and 12. 
Joseph L. Appleton, lay delegate, Troy Conference, be excused May 


A. M. Legg, lay deleeee nr Illinois Conference, be excused from 


: Seis 
the sessions of May 12 and 14. Louis M. Porrer, Cheirman, 
J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 


Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned 
with the benediction pronounced by Bishop Herbert Welch. 


FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 11, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson presiding, and he presented Bishop Charles 
L. Mead, to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 355, beginning, “Love Divine, All Loves Excelling,” 
was sung and the Conference joined with the presiding Bishop 
in reciting the Apostles’ Creed. 

Prayer was offered by E. Guy Cutshall. 

The devotional address of Bishop Mead was based on 
St. John 12. 30-32, and at its close Bishop Lauress J. Birney 
offered prayer. 

Hymn 186, beginning, “I Worship Thee, O Holy Ghost,” was 
sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Jour- 
nal of the previous session and found the same correct. The 
report was accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

H. L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, pre- 
sented Reverend William Wakinshaw, a member of the British 
Wesleyan Conference, who addressed the Conference. 

Consideration of reports from Standing Committees was next 
in order. 

Secretary Wade announced that the unfinished business was 
to continue consideration of Report No. 8, of the Committee on 
State of the Church. 

J, A, James moved to amend the report in the third clause, 
named (¢), by adding these words, “except in the matters 
especially committed to the Boards,” the same to be inserted 
after the word “communications.” 

G. H. Spencer moved to amend the amendment by adding 
these words “and Annual Conferences and Local Churches,” 
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The amendment to the amendment was accepted for the 
Committee by J. A. James. 

The motion to thus amend the report was adopted. 

C. K. Carpenter moved to amend the report in section (d) 
by striking out the words “and union,” so that our Commission 


will be authorized to make overtures to other churches in the: 


direction of closer co-operation, but not toward union. 

On motion of J. N. Dryden, the amendment was tabled. 

Rule 4% and Rule 46 were read in attempting to clarify a 
point of order raised by HE. L. Kidney against the adoption of 
the report at this time, but the presiding Bishop declared the 
point of order not well taken. 

R. A. Ward moved to amend the report by inserting after the 
words “we recommend this Commission be authorized to act 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church on all questions of com- 
ity,” the words “in the United States of America.” 

Daniel L. Marsh, on behalf of the Committee, accepted the 
amendment. 

W. A. Elliott moved to amend by changing the number “ten” 
to the number “fifteen,” as affects the personnel of the Commis- 
sion. 

A motion to lay this amendment on the table did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for on all before the Con- 
ference and the call sustained. 

J. E. Skillington moved to refer the report to a Committee 
of. Conference representing the Committee on Home Missions 
and Church Extension and the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

On motion of Ray Allen, the motion to refer was tabled. 

The motion to amend, offered by W. A. Elliott, was adopted. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 


Report No. 2, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 


Daily Christian Advocate, page 244, was read by the Secretary. 

Q. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted. 

After discussion, the previous question was called for and 
the call sustained. 

Ray Allen called for a division of the report. 

Section One of the report was adopted. 

Section Two of the report was adopted. 
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The entire report was then adopted. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 267, was read by the Sec- 
retary. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted, and his motion prevailed. 

Report No. 4, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 267, was read by the Secretary. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted, and his motion prevailed. 

Secretary Wade, Chairman of the Committee of Elected 
Chairmen, reported the following nominations for membership 
on the Commission on Central Conferences, and, on his motion, 
these nominations were confirmed, and the persons named duly 
elected. 

Commission on Central Conferences: Fred Aden, Kastern South 
America; Ray Allen, Genesee; John W. Arbuckle, Upper Iowa; 
James C. Baker, Illinois; Hugh H. Cynn, Korea; Matthew W. 
Dogan, Texas; Carlo M. Ferreri, Italy; W. H. G. Gould, Phila- 
delphia; J. Phelps Hand, Baltimore; William C. Hartinger, 
Ohio; L. O. Hartman, New England; Thomas F. Holgate, 
Rock River; Frank A. Horne, New York East; E. Stanley 
Jones, North India; Tully C. Knoles, California; Edwin F. 
Lee, Malaya; Handel Lee, Central China; F. H. Otto Melle, 
Northwest Germany; Vincente Mendoza, Mexico; Shot K. Mon- 
dol, Bengal; Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, Detroit; Dwight S. Ritter, 
Indiana; Hans J. Roan, Inter-Mountain; Clyde B. Stuntz, 
Indus River; Chih Ping Wang, North China. 

Secretary Wade announced a meeting of this Commission 
during recess for the purpose of organization. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:35 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:45 o’clock. 

Hymn 540, beginning, “O Could I Sing the Matchless Worth,” 
was sung. 

G. H. Spencer, on a question of privilege, moved that the 
Commission on General Conference Entertainment be instructed 
to so arrange the exhibits in the rotunda of the Convention Hall 
that additional ventilation may be provided for, and his motion 
prevailed. 
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Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal 
Delegates, presented the Order of the Day, and introduced to 
the presiding Bishop Rev. H. C. Rogers, D.D., the Fraternal 
Delegate from the Presbyterian Church, who, on being presented 
to the Conference, delivered his fraternal message. The presid- 
ing Bishop made fitting response at the close of this message. 

Merle N. Smith, for the same Committee, next presented 
Reverend G. A. McIntosh, D.D., Fraternal Delegate of the 
United Church of Canada, for his final leave-taking. Dr. 
McIntosh addressed the Conference. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
announced the presence of Bishop John M. Moore, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and, on his motion, Bishop 
Joseph F. Berry presented Bishop Moore to the Conference. 
Bishop Moore addressed the Conference. 

Henry L. Davis, for the same Committee, moved that L. W. 
Munhall be given the privilege of sitting at the front of the 
Conference, because of impaired hearing. This motion prevailed. 

J. G. Wilson presented the following resolution and moved 
its adoption: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Program for the General Conference 
of 1932 be and is hereby directed to arrange for the presentation and 
hearing of Fraternal Delegates at the morning sessions during the first 
week of the General Conference. Tonk" Witson. 


Secretary Wade moved that this resolution be referred to the 
Commission on General Conference Entertainment. 

M. S. Daniels moved to amend to the effect that.this reference 
permit the Commission to apply the meaning of the resolution 
at its discretion. Secretary Wade accepted the amendment and 
the motion to refer prevailed. 

Bishop Joseph F. Berry, on a question of privilege, from the 
Board of Bishops, proffered the suggestion that hereafter Fra- 
ternal Delegates should be presented at regular morning ses- 
sions of the Conference. 

On motion of Secretary Wade this suggestion was referred to 
the Committee on Fraternal Delegates. 

Report No. 5, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 267, was read by the Secretary. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted, and his motion prevailed. 
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F. H. Ryder moved to suspend the Rules so that adjourn- 
ment be had at 12 o’clock noon to-morrow, instead of 12:30 
o’clock, for reason of the meeting of the World Men’s Council. 

The motion to suspend the Rules prevailed. 

The motion that adjournment be had at 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow prevailed. 

Consideration was next had of the Order of the Day, which 
was the report of the General Conference Commission on Dea- 
coness Work and Legislation. 

J. E. Miller, Chairman of the Committee on Hospitals, Homes, 
and Deaconess Work, presented the report, and moved its 
adoption, with the exception of those parts containing legisla- 
tive proposals, and with special reference to the section on 
pensions and the ordination of women. 

The motion prevailed. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Hospitals, Homes, and 
Deaconess Work, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
pages 267, 268, was presented by I. EH. Miller, Chairman of that 
Committee, who moved the adoption of the report. He re- 
quested the privilege of inserting in Paragraph 231, line 3, 
the word “Annual” before the word “Conference,” which priv- 
ilege was granted. 

H. J. Roan moved to amend Paragraph 233, section 1, by 
striking out all after the words “forty years.” 

On motion of G. H. Spencer, this amendment was tabled. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend by substituting the word “com- 
plete” for the word “legal,” in section 4, near the last of the 
paragraph, and the proposed amendment was accepted by the 
Committee. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend Paragraph 233, section 1, by 
substituting the word “certified” for the word “testified”? which 
amendment was accepted by the Committee. 

H. J. Roan moved to amend Paragraph 236, item 11, by 
causing it to read as follows: 


Only such deaconesses as enter the work prior to the age of forty 
shall have a claim upon the Pension and Relief Fund in proportion to 
the number of years they have been in active service, including two years’ 
probation. 


He called attention to certain other inaccuracies and contra- 
dictions in the report. 
On motion of J. N. Dryden, the report was recommitted. 
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J. R. Edwards announced the reception of the following tele- . 


gram from the office of the Board of Foreign Missions, and 
moved that Miss Miriam L. Nieh be granted the privilege of 
the floor for an appropriate statement: 


Rev. Joun R. Epwarps, KANsAs City, Mo.: 


Main cables from information received, Mrs. W. T. Hobart killed 
by soldiers Aian-Fu. Associated Press states she was killed by shot 
through window, April 29. FRANK D. GAMEWELL 


The motion prevailed, and Miss Nieh addressed the Con- 
ference in testimony to the life and services of Mrs. W. T. 
Hobart. 

Miss Nieh moved that the General Conference stand in silence 
for a moment in tribute to the beautiful service and sacrifice 
of Mrs. Hobart. This motion prevailed. 

J. R. Edwards addressed the Conference appropriately. 


The Conference arose for silent prayer, after which F. N. 


Pyke offered prayer. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop E. H. Hughes presented 
reports from the World Service Commission concerning a pro- 
gram of Benevolent Activities for the next quadrennium. The 
reports read as follows: 


REPORTS OF THE WORLD SERVICE COMMISSION ON PRO- 
GRAM OF BENEVOLENT ACTIVITIES FOR THE 
COMING QUADRENNIUM 


NO. 1 % 


The Annuity business of the various institutions and agencies of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has already attained to large proportions 
and is likely to experience a prodigious growth in the years that are to 
come. This important phase of the business life of our Church should 
therefore have the most careful supervision and management, represent- 
ing, as it does, a most sacred trust. : 

The World Service Commission, therefore, at its meeting in Kansas 
City, April 30.1928, passed the following resolutions, requesting that 
they be submitted to the General Conference as a memorial, and they 
are hereby so submitted: : : 

Whereas, Institutions or organizations such as hospitals, homes, col- 
leges and universities, Conference Claimants or pension endowment funds, 
etc., connected with the Methodist Hpiscopal Church and dealing with 
the public in any kind of financial undertakings are in reality trading 
on the good name of the Methodist Episcopal Church and, therefore, to a 
large extent securing for themselves the advantages of the credit of the 
Church. 

The General Conference feels called upon as an obvious duty to urge 
upon all institutions and organizations in any way connected with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church or using its name the utmost care in_pro- 
viding for the fulfillment of all annuity contracts entered into and for 
the proper conservation of all funds received from donors on annuity 
agreements. tnt mete 

To this end the General Conference urges upon all such institutions 
and organizations the observance without variation of the following rec- 


ommendations and regulations: ; 
(1) That the rate of annuity to be paid shall not be larger than the 
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rate recommended by the World Service Commission for annuity con- 
tracts issued by the constituent World Service Boards. 

(2) That all moneys received from donors on annuity contracts shall 
be placed as a reserve fund for the guarantee of the fulfillment of all 
annuity agreements. : 

(3) That the reserve fund for the protection of annuity contracts 
shall at no time be less than 100 per cent of the face value of all con- 
tracts in force. y 

(4) That all annuity reserve funds should be invested only in such 
securities as are considered proper for the investment of trust funds 
under the laws governing trust companies or institutions handling trust 
funds in the respective states in which the institutions or organizations 
are located. 

We suggest reference to the Committee on Temporal Hceonomy. 


NO. 2. 


In order to maintain a suitable and effective correlation of all of the 
missionary and benevolent work of the Church “in the interest of co- 
operation, economy and efficiency,’ the Discipline now provides for a 
small, representative body known as the World Service Commission which 
is empowered to ‘fix the budget of the askings for the Constituent 
Boards; to fix the plan and ratio of the division of the funds to the 
several causes; to determine all questions as to credit to be given for 
Designated and Special Gifts at home and abroad and to correlate the 
work of the Boards.” 

It is the cqnviction of this committee that neither the General Con- 
ference nor the Church at large would seriously consider a policy of 
administration which would not provide the means for the effective 
correlation and supervision of our great benevolent interests. 

The last General Conference evidently believing that such a super- 
vising body as the World Service Commission should become a perma- 
nent part of our administrative organization, provided for its incorpora- 
tion as follows: ‘‘In order to give strength and permanency of over- 
sight, the World Service Commission is directed to incorporate under 
the laws of some State.” This instruction has been carried out and the 
Commission has been incorporated under the laws of the State of Illinois. 

Because of the evident necessity and advisability of some organized 
body to represent the Church and the General Conference in the super- 
vision of the benevolent Boards and their interests and because of the 
value of permanency in such supervision, this committee believes that 
the World Service Commission should be continued with much the same 
powers as were assigned at its inception. And because of the value to 
the Chureh of a representative and democratic control of the vast and 
important interests committed to the World Service Commission and 
the benevolent Boards, and because any change in the membership of the 
Commission would necessitate a corresponding change in the Articles 
of Incorporation or the By-laws of the Commission, this Committee 
recommends that the membership and personnel of the Commission be 
continued without change, as is now provided for in the Discipline. 

We suggest reference to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


Secretary Wade moved that these reports be referred to the 
Committee on. Temporal Economy, which motion prevailed. 

On motion, the time was extended, and Bishop L. J. Birney 
was granted the privilege of the floor to pay a tribute to Miss 
Miriam L. Nieh. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 
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Carl M. Warner, ministerial reserve delegate, California Conference, 
peated May 12 only, in place of Tully C. Knoles, excused for that 
ay. 

Roy A. Haynes, lay delegate, West Ohio Conference, excused for 
Friday, May 11, and for several succeeding days. 

Arthur J. Baldwin, lay delegate, Newark Conference, excused from 
the session of May 16. , 

W. A. Lewis, lay delegate, Northwest Kansas Conference, excused 
Monday, May 14, until Thursday, May 24, C. C. Andrews, first reserve 
lay delegate, seated in his place. 

Iizra S. Tipple; ministerial delegate, New York Conference, excused 
from the sessions of May 14, 15, 16. : 

Harry A. Gordon, ministerial delegate, Kansas Conference, excused 
for May 11 only, C. W. Odon, reserve delegate, seated in his place. 

Charles W. Hadley, lay delegate, Rock River Conference, excused’ for 
May 7 and 8, returned and was in his seat May 10. Again to be excused 
permanently after the session of May 12. 

A. 8. Williams, ministerial delegate Central Pennsylvania Conference, 
excused from the session of May 12 only. J. McKendree Reiley, first 
reserve delegate, seated in his place. 

Carl G. Wallenius, ministerial delegate, Central Swedish Conference, 
excused from sessions of May 7 to the 11th, inclusive, has returned and 
is in his seat to-day. 

William Newton Jackson, lay delegate, Wilmington Conference, excused 
permanently after the session of May 12. Charles M. Phillips, third 
reserve lay delegate, seated in his place, beginning Monday, May 14. 


Announcements were made and the Conference adjourned 
with the benediction pronounced by Bishop Thomas Nicholson. 


SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 12, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Adna 
W. Leonard presiding, who introduced Bishop Frederick D. 
Leete, to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 128, beginning, “We May Not Climb the Heavenly 
Steeps,” was sung, and Secretary Wade offered prayer. 

The devotional address of Bishop Leete’ was based upon 
Matthew 11. 2-11, and at its close Bishop Frederick T. Keeney 


offered prayer. 
Hymn 171, beginning, “Hail, Thou Once Despised Jesus,” was 


sung. 
Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the session of Friday, May 11, and had found the same 
correct. The report was accepted and the Journal thus 
approved. us 
On motion of M. S. Rice, the members of the Commission 
of Twenty-five on Central Conferences, were excused from Stand- 
ing Committee service until the Commission shall have finally 


reported, 
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Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
on a question of privilege, presented the following nominations 
for the Committee on Wesley Spiritual Birthday Service on May 
24: 

Bishop Joseph F. Berry, Mrs. O. N. Townsend, and I. M. 
Hargett. 

On motion, these nominations were confirmed, and the per- 
sons named duly elected. 

EK. M. Antrim, on a question of privilege, presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted : 


We were wonderfully stirred yesterday by the fraternal address of 
the Rev. Dr. Harry C. Rogers, of the Linwood Boulevard Presbyterian 
Church of Kansas City, bearing the greetings of the great Presbyterian 
Church, in which he voiced sentiments on questions stirring the Chris- 
tian world to-day, essentially one with those held by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we request our Bishops to select a fraternal del- 
egate to convey our greetings to the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church which meets in Tulsa, Oklahoma, this month, 
and that we instruct the delegate selected to inform our brethren of the 
Presbyterian Church of the action yesterday taken by this General Con- 
ference on Federation and Church Union and of the significance of the 


lution. 
Peeuoues HUGENE M. ANTRIM.- 


Bishop Francis J. McConnell, arising to a question of high 
privilege, presented the following statement: 


On reaching the seat of the Conference on the opening day I was 
informed that charges alleging evil and malicious motive in administra- 
tion and immorality in administration and in the utterance of alleged 
views on evolution had been filed with the proper General Conference 
authorities against me. At the same time, the charges were given to the 
public press. While a large number of the newspapers were careful 
to explain that the word “immorality” was not used in the ordinary 
sense, there were evidently scores of other journals who published the 
charge of immorality without explanation. It is now the 12th day of 
May. Although I know that the charges are regularly in possession 
of the Conference, I am not able to get any clear information as to 
the course proposed with them. It may be that I can assume that the 
apparent lack of concern on the part of the General Conference indicates 
that the General Conference is not taking these charges more seriously 
than Annual Conferences have been taking similar charges issuing from 
the same source against Methodist officials during the past twenty-five . 
years, but such assumption does not relieve me of the embarrassment 
of being unable to deal definitely with correspondents from all over the 
country, I cannot complain of any special hardship, but the time and 
energy required to acknowledge and reply to the communications of 
sincerely disturbed Methodists are almost beyond my resources, in 
addition to my other duties here. If I were dealing with a complaint 
on an appeal, I would not think of asking that you consider my case 
out of its due order, but the matter has been presented as charges 
alleging evil motive and immorality. I, therefore, ask not as a right, 
but as a favor, that you inform me as soon as you conveniently can 
whether you deem the charges of sufficient importance to entertain them 
or not. If the matters are dismissed as charges I have no objection 
to their being considered as complaints, 
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K. H. Cherrington, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following resolution, and moved its adoption: 


Whereas, The word ‘immorality’ in the note prefixed to paragraph 
241 in the Discipline is susceptible of a meaning not originally intended 
but which in popular thought and speech is largely confined to that 
meaning; and, 

_Whereas, Absolutely unwarranted use of that word has been made ‘and 
wide publicity given to the same in the press; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this General Conference emphatically condemn the 
utterly false and mischievous use that has been made in the public 

ress of the term “immorality,” which appears in the note prefixed to 
aragraph 241 in the Discipline, thereby tending to traduce the unsul- 
lied name of one of the noblest men in Methodism, who is not only 
loved and held in the highest honor by us all, but is most highly respected 
and honored in his pre-eminent ability and sterling Christian character 
in all_the churches without regard to denomination, both at home and 


abroad. BE. H. CHERRINGTON. 


H. P. Sloan offered the following amendment, which was 
accepted by E. H. Cherrington: 

And that the charges be dismissed as being totally without foundation 
in the specifications. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

On motion of 8. W. Corcoran, the Conference voted that the 
alleged charges of George A. Coke against Bishop F.. J. 
McConnell, now in the hands of the Committee on Episco- 
pacy, be reported to the General Conference on Tuesday, 
May 15. 

P. O. Hanson, on a question of privilege, moved that a 
cablegram of sympathy be sent by the Secretary of the General 
Conference to Reverend W. T. Hobart, in China, and to his 
children in Evanston, Illinois, because of the recent tragic death 
of Mrs. Hobart. 

The motion prevailed. 

Report No. 6, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 223, was read 
by the Secretary and its consideration resumed. 

The pending amendment offered by Lauritz Miller, printed on 
page 257 of The Daily Christian Advocate, was read by the 
Secretary. 

F. W. Court moved to amend the amendment by adding 
the words “of the Annual Conference” in the fourth line 
thereof. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The amendment to the amendment was adopted. 
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The motion of W. R. Keesey, to recommit the report, did not 
prevail. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The motion of H. T. Ames to recommit the report was tabled, 
on motion of J. G. Wilson. 

The report, as amended, was adopted. 

On being asked what effect the adoption of this report would 
Have upon Paragraph 262 of the Discipline, 1924, W. B. Far- 
mer, Chairman of the Committee on Temporal Economy, stated, 
“The. items in, Paragraph 262 remain as they are.” 

On motion of J. E. Skillington, the Rules were suspended for 
the presentation of a delayed memorial, signed by F. H. Otto 
Melle and others. ‘ 

The memorial was presented and duly referred to the proper 
Standing Committee. 

On motion of W. B. Farmer, Chairman of the Committee on 
Temporal Economy, Report No. 8, of that Committee, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 288, was made the Order of 
the Day for next Monday, immediately after the approval of 
the Journal. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Education, printed in The 
Daily: Christian Advocate, page 266, was presented by F.C. 
Hiselen, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its adoption. 

The report was adopted. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on Education, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 266, was read by the Secre- 
tary. 

J. EK. Skillington moved its amendment by striking out the 
word “technical” in line five, and by striking out the entire 
sentence beginning after the word “schools,” in line seven. 

The motion of W. A. Walls to lay on the table this amend- 
ment did not prevail. 

F. C. Hiselen, for the Committee, accepted that part of the 
amendment striking out the word “technical.” 

W. B. Farmer moved to substitute for the amendment the 
following: “Change the word ‘only’ in line eight to ‘especially.’ ” 

T. H. Campbell moved to amend the report by substituting the 
word “experience” for the word “conviction,” in line four. 

F. C. Hiselen, for the Committee, accepted the amendment 
proposed by T. H. Campbell. 
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The substitute offered by W. B. Farmer was accepted and 
later was adopted as the principal motion to amend. 

On motion of E. G. Bek, the amendment proposed by H. G. 
Langley, that in line eleven after the word “education” there 
be added the words “and also to such persons as are in training,” 
was tabled. 

The report, as amended, was adopted. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:30 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:40 o’clock. 

Hymn 312, beginning, “O Happy Day that Fixed My Choice,” 
was sung. 

W. H. Ford, on a question of privilege, presented the follow- 
ing resolution and moved its adoption: 


The call of the roll of our honored Episcopacy on the first day of 
the General Conference included the name of Joseph F. Berry, in effec- 
tive relation. The representatives of the Philadelphia Area have waited 
patiently until to-day, when on the eve of the seventy-second anniversary 
of our Bishop’s birthday, we might have the privilege and the honor of 
expressing to this General Conference and the entire Methodist Episcopal 
Church of which he is the honored Senior Bishop, our deep appreciation 
rr sincere acknowledgment of our truly great leader and servant of 

od. 
Fifty-five years of extraordinary service to his fellowmen have been 
spent in our glorious ministry. Thirteen years in the arduous and 
fruitful field of the pastorate; eighteen years of brilliant achievement 
in the Secretaryship of the Epworth League, when he occupied the 
Editorial Chair of the Epworth Herald, which had its beginning during 
his administration. Then, twenty-four years of tireless toil and wise 
administration in the Hpiscopacy, the last sixteen of which have been 
spent in the Philadelphia Area. 

Bishop Berry’s leadership has been magnetic and abundantly fruitful. 
Our Area has gone steadily forward and increasingly maintained its 
vital Evangelistic passion. Our Bishop’s time, strength and talent have 
been constantly and unstintedly given as a preacher of the unsearchable 
riches of our Lord’s Christ, and as a fearless and intrepid leader for 
civic righteousness. To laymen and ministers, by his brotherliness, 
Bishop Berry has been in a _very special sense, all of these rapidly 
passing years, another “Great-Heart.” 

We desire to record briefly, what is pre-eminently worthy of more than 
mention, a few of the outstanding achievements of Bishop Berry’s ad- 
ministration in this great Area. 

The purchase of the beautiful Episcopal residence, the commanding 
and increasingly valuable headquarters at 1701 Arch Street, the estab- 
lishment of our Goodwill Industries, the rebuilding and equipping of 
our Chinese Mission, the erection of the great Tindley Temple, the 
Social Hall of the Fifth Street Temple, the dedication of Esther Hall 
and the Friendship Home, the establishment of the Wesley Foundation, 
the Carson-Simpson Fresh Air Fund, the purchase of commodious and 
comfortable district parsonages, the successful financial campaigns; $125,- 
000 for our Deaconess Home and Settlement Work, $600,000 for our 
new Hospital building, $500,000 for the enlargement and maintenance 
of our Home for the Aged, and most recent, $71,000 for Asbury Uni- 
versity Church, the erection of many beautiful and costly sanctuaries, 
and the endowment of Pennington and Wyoming Seminaries. All of 
these and other projects have had the endorsement, enthusiastic support 
and inspiring direction of our beloved leader. 
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_ Notwithstanding that Bishop Berry came to us as he did, rich with a 

ripened experience, a native aptitude for so great a task, he could not 
have accomplished all that he did achieve had it not been that he was 
blessed of God with a faithful and wonderful helpmeet in the elect lady 
who has graced the Hpiscopal residence and adorned the Gospel. 

To our Bishop, beloved, we bring our most hearty congratulations on 
another anniversary of his birthday. For our Philadelphia Area and the 
entire Church, we voice our gratitude for having had such a leader. To 
our dear friends, Bishop and Mrs. Berry, whose charming personality 
has endeared her to all our hearts, we express the hope that there may 
be for them a long and glorious eventide of life, full of delightful fellow- 
ships, heart-gladdening ministries and joyful anticipations. 

GrorGE W. HENSON, 
J. M. M. Gray, 
Davin H. Harers, 
Harotp PavuL SLOAN, 
WILLIAM H. Forp. 


J. M. M. Gray, D. H. Hargis, and H. P. Sloan seconded the 
resolution with appropriate remarks. 

On motion of H. P. Sloan, Bishop and Mrs. Joseph F. Berry 
were presented to the Conference, and a beautiful floral tribute 
was tendered them from the delegates of the Philadelphia Area. 

The resolution was adopted, and Bishop Berry appropriately 
addressed the Conference. 

H. L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, pre- 
sented W. C. Coleman, representative of the Northern Baptist 
Convention, who addressed the Conference. 

On a question of privilege, Ray Allen, for the Committee on 
State of the Church, presented the following memorial, which 
was before that Committee, and moved that our Fraternal Dele- 
gate to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church be 
requested to bring to the attention of that assembly the con- 
tents of this memorial. 


The Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, should be united. Their purposes are alike, 
and they work in much the same territory. Practically their only dif- 
ferences now are in details of organization, and surely those can not 
justify their remaining apart, for in union there would be added strength. 

The Presbyterians have an honorable history, and a commendable 
spirit, and they are doing a work of magnitude and value beyond meas- 
ure. To be actually united with that noble people would be to us a joy 
and an inspiration. 

We therefore urge that overtures be at once made looking for early 
organic union, without reservation or condition. 


Ray ALLEN, J. B. HINGELEy, 

L. O. HARTMAN, GEORGE HLLioTt, 
DANIEL L. MarsH, W. A. ELiiort, 

J. A. JAMES, Dan B. BRuMMITT, 
J. I. BARTHOLOMEW, Dorr F. DIEFENDORF, 
F. M. Larkin, JAMES C. BAKER, 
Epwarp Larrp MILLs, ANDREW W. SHAMEL, 
ARLO A. Brown, ALLAN MacRossitz, 
JOHN MARSHALL, RatpH W. SockMaN, 


I. GARLAND PENN, HoracE LINCOLN JACOBS, 
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ERNEST H. CHERRINGTON, 
JOSEPH’ M. M. Gray, 
RoBert BAGNeELL, 
Ratrx B. Urmy, 
Rap §. CUSHMAN, 
Cun J. WALLACE, 
W. Munuatt, 
fae W. HENSon, 
WALLACE H. Fincu, 
FRANK A. Horne, 
HAtLForp FB. Luccocx, 
W. J. GRATz, 
PAUL HutcuHinson, 
CLAUDIUS B SPENCER, 
ORIEN aS wae 
ERNEST C. WAREING, 
WILEY ne ‘KEVvE, 
JOHN N. DRYDEN, 
A. oe HInson, 
I. SCHRECKENGAST, 
R. B Lo, 
Merte N. SMITH, 
ray H. PHELPS, 


Harry E. WooLever, 
HAROLD PAUL SLOAN, 
G. BROMLEY OxNAM, 
JOHN W. LANGDALE, 
JEN: eee, 
JOHN H Sroopy, 

o D. CorrrELL, 

C. CurRTIs, 
yan BLAKE, 
F. C. iene, 

H. M. Wixson, 
Raymonp J. WADE, 
STEPHEN J. HERBEN, 
Raven A. Warp, 
WILLIAM S. Bovarp, 
JoHN C. WILson, 
Rawtpxu SrToopy, 

C. A. TINDLEY, 

KE. P. DENNETT, 

KE. C. Dixon, 

Ezra S. TIPPLE, 
SAMUEL L. PARRISH, 
Louis M. Porter, 


W. BH. SHaw, W. F. Conner, 
S. i "GREENFIELD, W. A. C. HuGues, 
GrorcE H. Haicu, L. H. Kine, 


s OHN H. Race, 
H. OTTo MELLE, 
ee R. Joy. 


P. ROBERTSON, 
Grorce B. DEAN, 
S. J. CLARKSON, 

The motion prevailed. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the Rules were suspended in 
order to present Report No. 4, of the Committee on Rules. 

H. L. Jacobs, of that Committee, presented Report No. 4, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 289, and moved 
the adoption of the report. 

F. M. Larkin moved to amend by adding the following words: 
“Provided that Conferences which do not have representation 
in other committees shall be entitled to have their delegates act 
as ex-officio members without vote.” 

W. R.~Keesey presented an amendment to the amendment by. 
striking out the words “each delegate shall be assigned to two 
standing committees, one in Group A, and one in Group B, 
provided, however, that” . . . and substituting the following 
words, “no conference shall be represented by more than one 
minister and one layman on any standing committee.” 

On motion of Secretary Wade, the report, with the pending 
amendments, was recommitted. 

Secretary Wade moved that the following question from two 
members of the Committee on Temporal Economy be referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary; 

Can the General Conference, under Paragraph 88 as now amended, 
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legally fix the ratio of representation at one Ministerial Delegate for 
every forty-five members of an Annual Conference? 

CHARLES E. HILL, 

W. B. FARMER. 


The motion to so refer prevailed. 

On motion of Secretary Wade, the Conference voted that such 
Committee reports as recommend non-concurrence may be held 
in abeyance by Committee Chairmen unless such reports are 
called for by the General Conference, and that all such reports 
may be presented by their title without reading. 

The motion of E. G. Bek, that hereafter all speeches be limited 
to five minutes, was declared out of order, on a point of order 
raised by EH. L. Kidney. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials reports and recommends the follow- 
jing adjustments: 

Morris E. Swartz, ministerial delegate, Central Pennsylvania Con- 
ference, be excused for Monday only, May 14, William BE. Watkins, 
reserve delegate, seated in his place. 

Samuel L. Parish, ministerial delegate, Minnesota Conference, excused 
from ule session of to-day. William I. Kern, reserve delegate, seated in 
his place. 

Theodore Arvidson, ministerial delegate, Sweden Conference, be ex- 
cused from the session of Monday, May 14. 

Carl M. Warner, ministerial reserve delegate, California Conference, 
seated May the 11th as well as May the 12th, during the absence of 
Tully C. Knoles. 

H. R. Snavely, lay delegate, Illinois Conference, excused from the 
sessions of May 15 and 16. 

B. A. Morling, lay delegate, Northwest Iowa Conference, excused from 
the sessions of May 14 and 17, inclusive. 

T. O. Cunningham, lay delegate, Kansas Conference, excused May 
12, O. Grant Markham, first reserve lay delegate, seated in his place. 

Ralph R. Price, lay delegate, Kansas Conference, excused for Monday, 
May 14, O. Grant Markham, first reserve delegate, seated in his place. 

Harry Gordon, ministerial delegate, Kansas Conference, excused for 
May 12, Wallace Fleming, first reserve ministerial delegate, seated in his 
lace. : 

Reichert S. Wilson, lay delegate, Delaware Conference, excused per- 


’ manently after the session of Tuesday, May 15. 


J. T. Scull, ministerial delegate, Indiana Conference, excused for May 
11 and 12, has returned and is in his seat to-day. 
John Raine, lay delegate, West Virginia Conference, excused tem- 
porarily beginuing Mondey, May 14. Charles H. Hartley, reserve lay 
eated in his place. 
ae re iy ey ean, Troy Conference, who was excused for 
May 14, will remain in his seat on that day. 


Louis M. Porrrr, Chairman. 
J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 
M. S. Daniels, for the Commission on Entertainment of the 
General Conference, moved that the report of those attending 


the International Missionary Council at Jerusalem be presented 
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as the Order of the Day on Wednesday, May 23, immediately 
following recess, and that the time for such report be one 
hour, with privilege of extension, if desired. 

The motion prevailed. 

Announcements were made and the presiding Bishop called 
attention to the fact that to-day is Mother’s Day and requested 
the delegates and visitors to stand in silence in memory of our 
mothers. 

After this silent tribute, the presiding Bishop pronounced 
the benediction. 


MONDAY MORNING, MAY 14, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Ernest 
L. Waldorf presiding, who presented Bishop W. O. Shepard, to 
be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 654, beginning, “O Zion Haste,” was sung, and prayer 
was offered by A. A. Callender. 

The devotional address of Bishop Richardson was based on 
St. Matthew 13. 18-33, and at its close he offered prayer. 

Hymn 411, beginning, “O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the session of Saturday, May 12, and had found the 
same correct. The report was accepted, and the Journal thus 
approved. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
moved that the privilege of a seat at the press tables be granted 
to Marvin Campbell, a member of five previous General Con- 
ferences. 

The motion prevailed. 

The Order of the Day, consideration of Report No. 8, of the 
Committee on Temporal Economy, printed in The Daily Chris- 
tian Advocate, page 288, was taken up. 

The report was read by the Secretary, and W. B. Farmer, 
Chairman of that Committee, moved that it be adopted. 

J. ©. Roberts presented the following substitute for the 
report, and moved its adoption: 
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Proposed amendment to the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church as found in the Discipline, 1924. 

Amend Division 111, Articles of Organization and Government, Chap- 
ter 1, Pastoral Charges, Quarterly and Annual Conferences, as follows: 

In the title of Chapter 1, after the word “Quarterly” insert a comma 
and strike out the word ‘‘and’’ and after the word ‘‘Annual” add the 
words “and Lay Conferences,” so that Chapter 1 as amended will read 
“Pastoral Charges, Quarterly, Annual and. Lay Conferences.” 

Add new Article after Paragraph 36 of 1924 Discipline, as follows: 


ARTICLE IV. LAY CONFERENCES 


Par. 37, A Lay Conference shall be organized in each Annual Con- 
ference and shall be composed of one lay member from each Pastoral 
Charge within the Annual Conference and have such power as the Gen- 
eral Conference may direct. 

Also amend Chapter II. The General Conference. 


ARTICLE III. LAY DELEGATES 


Par. 39, Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, as follows: 

Section 1. Hach Lay Conference shall be entitled to as many delegates 
and reserve delegates to the General Conference, as there are ministerial 
delegates and reserve delegates from the Annual Conference. 

See. 2. Such lay delegates shall be elected by ballot at the session of 
the Lay Conference immediately preceding the General Conference. They 
shall be lay members twenty-five years of age or over, holding member- 
ship within the bounds of the Lay Conference, and having been lay 
members of the Church five years next preceding their election. Dele- 
gates-elect who cease to be members of the Church within the bounds of 
the Lay Conference by which they were elected shall not be entitled 
to seats in the General Conference. 

Be it further Resolved, That should these proposed amendments re- 
ceive the necessary recommendation of the General Conference, they shall 
be submitted to the several Annual and Lay Blectoral Conferences in 
the year 1929, for their concurrence, said Electoral Conferences to be 
called by the Bishops: 

If and when the Annual and Lay Electoral Conferences shall have 
approved these amendments by the necessary majority, the Bishops shall 
announce this fact through the Church press, then these constitutional 
provisions shall be thereafter operative under the provisions of Chapter 
III, Paragraphs 93 and 94 of Discipline, 1924, amended as follows: 
Strike out ‘‘Hlectoral” in the title and throughout Par. 93 in all its 
sections and substitute for Par. 94, entitled ‘“Laymen’s Associations,” 
the following : 

Par. 94, Section 1. The Lay Conference shall consider and act upon all 
financial, statistical and other matters committed to the Annual and 
Lay Conferences by the General Conference and all matters within the 
Annual Conference requiring lay co-operation. 

Sec. 2. The Lay Conference shall convene on the second day of the 
session of the Annual Conference, shall choose its own officers, and 
make its own rules in harmony with the Discipline of the Church and 
hold sessions for the consideration of matters pertaining to lay activities, 
voting on constitutional changes and for the election quadrennially of 
delegates to the General Conference. 

See. 3. The Lay Conference shall meet in joint session with the Annual 
Conference to consider those matters named in See. 1 of this paragraph. 
The officers of the Annual Conference shall be the officers of the joint 
session. The time of holding the joint session shall be fixed by the 
presiding Bishop and the president of the Lay Conference. 

Sec. 4. Ministerial and lay members of the joint session shall deliber- 
ate together as one body. ‘They shall also vote as one body, except 
when requested by one-third of either order, the vote on any question 
shall be taken by separate orders, and a majority of each order shall be . 
required to pass a measure. 

Be it further Resolved, That if the proposed amendments and the 
suggested revisions of Paragraphs 93 and 94 are approved by this Gen- 
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eral Conference, the said amendments and revisions shall b BI i 
the Appendix of the Discipline of 1928. noble Meh dp 


JESSE SWANK, Hovey Houston, 

E. L. Morrer, LEONARD GARVER, JR. 
B. F. Reaping, JoHN H. CLARK, 

E. S. WEAVER, W. H. GarpNer, 

J. C. Rogerts, A. L. Conn, 

D. F. HExLms, Foss ZARTMAN, 
Mrs. W. H. C. Goons, ARBA MARTIN. 

J. H. DENNEY, 


J. M. Walker moved to defer action on the whole matter 
until the substitute is printed in The Daily Christian Advocate. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend this motion by adding that 
consideration of the report and the substitute be made the 
Order of the Day for Wednesday morning next. 

The amendment was accepted by J. M. Walker. 

The motion to defer action was adopted, as amended. 

On a question of privilege, P. L. Frick moved that the so- 
called Kansas Plan for the admission of Laymen to Annual 
Conference membership be printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate, and included for consideration in the Order of the Day 
just provided for. 

The motion prevailed. 

The plan is as follows: 


First: Amend Division III, Chapter 1, Article III, Annual Confer- 
ences, Par. 36, as follows: 

Put a comma in place of a period now after the word “attend,” and 
add the words, “and in whose power shall be retained the right of 
‘administration of the rules and regulations of the Church for the ad- 
mission, continuance, ordination, character and trial of the members 
thereof,” so that the entire Article shall then be found to read: 

Par. 36, Section 1. The traveling preachers shall be organized by the 
General Conference into Annual Conferences, the sessions of which they 
are required to attend, and in whose power shall be retained the right 
of administration of the rules and regulations of the Church for the 
admission, continuance, ordination, character and trial of the members 
thereof. 

' Amend further, by adding a second section as follows: i 

See. 2. The members of each Lay Conference shall be admitted as 
lay delegates to such sessions of the Annual Conference and with such 
powers therein under this Constitution as the General Conference may 


direct. : 
Second: Add to said Chapter 1, Article III, a new article to be known 


as Article IV, as follows: ‘ 


ARTICLE IV. LAY CONFERENCES 


Section 1. A Lay Conference shall be organized by the General Con- 
ference within fae bounds of each Annual Conference. The Lay Con- 
ference shall be composed of lay members, one from each pastoral charge 
within its bounds, chosen in such manner as the General Conference 
may direct. ‘There shall be chosen in the same manner one reserve 
delegate from each pastoral charge. : : 

Sec. 2. The Lay Conference shall hold its sessions at the seat. and 
during some part of the time of the sessions of the Annual Conference. 
It shall elect a president and secretary from its number, shall adopt 
its own rules of order, and shall be the judge of the election, returns and 
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qualifications of its members. It shall have such power as the General 
Conference may direct. Its members shall be admitted as Lay Delegates 
from the several Charges to such sessions of the Annual Conference, 
and with such powers therein, as the General Conference may determine. 

Third—Amend present Chapter II, Division III, by substituting for 
the present entire Article III, Lay Delegates, the following: 


ARTICLE III, LAY DELEGATES 


Par. 40, Section 1. Each Lay Conference shall be entitled to elect as 
many delegates and reserve delegates to the General Conference as there 
are ministerial delegates and reserve delegates respectively from the 
Annual Conference. 

Sec. 2. The Lay Delegates and reserve delegates to the General 
Conference shall be elected by ballot by the members of the Lay Con- 
ference at its session immediately preceding the General Conference. Such 
delegates and reserve delegates shall be at least twenty-five years of age, 
and shall have been members of the Church five years next preceding, 
and at the time of their election and at the time of the session of the 
General Conference shall be members of the Church within the bounds 
of the Lay Conference which elected them. 

Fourth—Amend present Chapter II, Division III, in the several Arti- 
cles IV (Credentials), V (Sessions), and XI (Amendments), as follows: 

Strike out in each of the above Articles IV, V and XI, the word 
“electoral” wherever it occurs so that the phrase now reading Lay 
Hlectoral Conference (or Conferences) in each case shall read ‘‘Lay 
Conference, or Conferences.” 

Fifth—Renumber the various Paragraphs as required by the above 
insertion. 


R. Clarence Brown, on a question of privilege, moved that 
the plan known as the General Laymen’s Plan be likewise 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate for similar considera- 
tion. 

The motion prevailed. 

The plan is as follows: 


Be it Resolved: That the General Conference of the Methodist Hpis- 
eopal Church recommend that Paragraph 386 of Article Three, Chapter 
One, of Division 3, of the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church be amended by adding two sections as follows: 

Sec. 2. There shall also be lay members of the Annual Conference on 
the basis of one lay member and one reserve for each eight hundred mem- 
bers or majority fraction thereof, within the bounds of each district in 
the Conference, the number of church members for this purpose to be 
determined by the statistics reported to the preceding Annual Conference ; 
provided, however, that each district shall be entitled to not less than five 
lay members. The lay members shall have the right to participate in 
all business of the Annual Conference except: (a) the election of min- 
isterial delegates to the General Conference, (b) vote on constitutional 
amendments, (c) questions involving ministerial character, (d) the ad- 
mission of ministerial members to the Annual Conference and their 
relation thereto. 

Sec. 3. The General Conference, subject. to the provisions herein con- 
tained, shall have full authority to determine all questions oe to 
lay membership in the Annual Conference. 

Said Paragraph 36 when thus amended will read as follows: 

Section 1. The traveling preachers shall be organized by the General 
Conference into Annual Conferences, the sessions of which they are re- 
quired to attend. 

Sec. 2. There’ shall also be’ lay members of the Annual Con- 
ference on the basis of one lay member and one reserve for each 
eight hundred members or majority fraction thereof, within the bounds 
of each district in the Conference, the number of church members for 
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this purpose to be determined by the statistics reported to the preceding 
Annual Conference ; provided, however, that each district shall be entitled 
to not less than five lay members. The lay members shall have the 
right to participate in all business of the Annual Conference except: 
(a) the election of ministerial delegates to General Conference, (b) 
vote on constitutional amendments, (c) questions involving ministerial 
character, (d) the admission of ministerial members to the Annual 
Conference and their relation thereto. 

Sec. 3. The General Conference, subject to the provisions herein con- 
tained, shall have full authority to determine all questions pertaining 
to lay membership in the Annual Conference. 

Be itt further Resolved: That Paragraph 38 of Article 2 (2) of Chap- 
ter 2 of the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal’ Church for the 
purpose of making the same conform to Article 3 as amended shall be 
amended by inserting the word ‘ministerial’ in the following places: 
in Section 1 of said Paragraph 38, immediately before the word “mem- 
bers” in the fourth and ninth lines; also in Section 2 of said Paragraph 
388 immediately before the word ‘‘members’” in the second and eighth 
lines and immediately before the word ‘“‘delegates’” in the tenth and 
twelfth lines; also amend Section 2 of Paragraph 46 of Article 10 by 
inserting the word “ministerial” immediately before the word ‘members’ 
in the third line. 

Be it further Resolved: That should these proposed amendments _re- 
ceive the necessary recommendation of the General Conference the Sec- 
retary of the General Conference shall be requested to submit them to 
the several Annual and Lay Hlectoral Conferences for their concurrence. 


On motion, the following amendment to the report was intro- 
duced by Wat Tyler, and was ordered printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate. 


Substitute for this entire report, except as regards its last paragraph, 
the following: ; 

Be it Resolved, That the General Conference recommends that to 
Chapter 1, Division III, be added an article to read, ‘“‘No Annual Con- 
ference shall take any action or pass any resolution affecting the inter- 
ests of the laity, or dispose of or expend any funds collected in whole 
or in part from the laity, or direct or request any collection of funds 
from the laity, or establish by election or nomination any committee whose 
action may affect the interests of the laity, unless there shall be within 
the body so acting at least an equal number of regularly elected lay per- 
sons elected by the laity whose rights and interests may be involved or 
affected. The qualifications of representative laymen may be established 
by General or Central Conferences, or if no such legislation exists, by 
the Conferences involved. Votes by. orders and the—concurrence of 
both orders may be required at any time upon demand. Provided that 
nothing in this article or paragraph shall affect the present constitutional 
mode of electing either ministerial or lay delegates to the General Con- 
ference. 


On a question of privilege, R. Y, Lo presented the following 
resolution, and moved its adoption: 


Whereas, The world Christian message is an expression of the spirit 
of the Prince of Peace; and, pied : 

Whereas, Gestures of war and mobilization for war easily lead to war; 
and, ° ° ° . * 

Whereas, The Sino-Japanese situation in Shantung is so tense that it 
threatens the peace in the Far Hast and contains the seeds of another 
World War; and, : cht. : 

Whereas, The daily press reports that public opinion in Japan and 
China may be stirred up by propaganda to a point which would make 
war inevitable; and, ; . 

Whereas, The U. S. Government being a sponsor and signatory to the 
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Washington Agreement of 1922 which was intended to insure the peace of 


the Pacific Basin; and, 


Whereas, In the words of Jane Addams, ‘‘world peace needs world 


effort ;” Be it 


Resolved, That this General Conference wire President Coolidge to use 
his good offices and the influence of the U. S. A. in every way 
possible. to mediate between Japan and China and thus fulfill the spirit 
of the Washington Agreement of 1922 and avert the catastrophe of war 
in the Pacific with possible consequences of another world war. 

Respectfully submitted, 


R. Y. Lo, 

E. C. WAREING, 

W. S. Bovagp, 

J. M. WALKER, 
Puiiip L. FRICK, 
CHARLES M. BOSWELL, 
T. H. CAMPBELL, 
W. B. FARMER, 
Tos. H. Porrer, 

I. B. SHRECKENGAST, 
Rate A. WARD, 
JOHN H. RAck, 


GrorcE C. DOUGLASS, 
JosEpH M. M. Gray, 
EK. D. KoHLSTEDT, 
FREDERICK BANKHARDT, 
S. B. SaLmon, : 
Rateu B. Urmy, 
JOHN J. WALLACE, 
JAMES R. Joy, 
WiLiiAM H. PHELPS, 
J. W. HAwLey, 

J. I. BARTHOLOMEW, 
Ray ALLEN. 


On motion of John W. Langdale, the resolution was referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

F. W. Court, on a question of privilege, presented the follow- 
ing resolution, and moved its adoption: 


Inasmuch as hasty action upon great questions, important and far- 
reaching subjects, by a deliberative body, often proves to be erroneous 
and unwise, resulting in a corresponding loss of influence, prestige and 


dignity ; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That this General Conference orders that all legislative 
enactments, introduced as privileged motions or otherwise, which commit 
the church to a new policy, or a prescribed course of action, be printed 
in the Daily Advocate before final disposition shall be made thereupon. 


FRANK W. Court, 

EK. D. KOuLSTEDT, 

J. W. ARBUCKLE, 

S. L. Parisu, 

J. S. ULLAND, 

J. R. GErrys, 

Cart H. Fow er, 
GrEorRGE H. SPENCER, 
JOHN THOMPSON, 
W. C. GopDEN, 
CHARLES M. BOSWELL, 
F. W. WAHL, 

W. M. Warp, 
Rogert B. STANSELL, 
RicHARD EVANS, 

E. C.- Dixon, 

JAMES L. McLarn, 
HucH KENNeEpy, 


L. D. DicKINson, 
H. T. BorpEn, 

B. EF. THURSTON, 
TuLLy C. KNOLES, 
JOHN TUNNICLIFFE, 
S. H. Hicks, 

C. P. LyNcu, 

EH. 8. Corie, 

W. E. HAMMAKER, 
S. B. SaLmMon, 

W. P. MacVey, 

E. R. RIstine, 
Won. FE. JOHANNABER, 
FRANK COLE, 

H. C. CULVER, 

J. P. VANHornN, 

J. HE. SKILLINGTON. 


J. R. Gettys moved to amend by striking out the word “re- 
quest” in the second line of the second paragraph and substitute 


therefor the word “order.” 


F, W. Court accepted this amendment. 
The resolution was adopted, as amended. 
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On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the Conference moved to incor- 
porate the principle of this resolution in the Rules of Order. 

J. R. Gettys, on a question of privilege, presented the follow- 
ing resolution, which, on motion, was amended to include retired 
Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and wives 
of retired ministers: 


_ Resolved, That this General Conference request that the committee 
in charge of such matters be authorized to admit to a place in the gal- 
lery, without charge, all retired ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and Church, South, and their wives, who are in attendance upon 


_ this Conference. J. R. Gerrys. 


The resolution was adopted as amended. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 308, was read 
by the Secretary. 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

M: EH. Gilbert moved to amend the report by striking out all 
of the paragraph after the word “property” in line ten from 
the bottom of the report, and substituting the following words: 
“when requested to do so by the Annual Conference within the 
bounds of which such property is located.” 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

On motion of John Thompson, the amendment was tabled. 
The report was adopted. [ 

J. W. Arbuckle, on a question of privilege, called attention to 
certain typographical errors in Report No. 8, of the Committee 
on Temporal Economy, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 288, and, on motion. of O. G. Markham, this report was 
ordered reprinted in to-morrow’s Advocate, with such errors 
corrected by the Committee. 

On a question of privilege, T. P. Potter presented the follow- 
ing resolution, which, on motion of F. R. Bayley, was referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church: 


hereas, There is a cause for gladness in the fact that, in 1927, in 
adie Conferences of the United States, 123,485 children and 74,932 Adults 
received the sacrament of Baptism, that 127,429 persons were reported 
as having been received into preparatory membership; that 188,844 
were received from preparatory membership and on confession of faith, 
and that 138,805 were received by Transfer. f 

Nevertheless, we must face the fact that there was an increase over 
1926 in only one instance: the number of children baptized, while in the 
other four there were decreases ranging from 3 to 6% ; and, 

Whereas, There were recorded as non-resident-inactive members a total 
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96 ALL OT: an increase of 7% and 10.58% of the number of full mem- 
ers; and, 

Whereas, There was reported an increase of 25,430 full members, or 
64/100% ; and, , 

Whereas, Of the 16,291 charges reported in 1927, 2,792, or 17%, re- 
ported no baptisms, children or adults; 5,363, or 33%, reported no Pre- 
paratory members received; 4,569, or 28%, reported none received from 
preparatory members or on confession of faith; 5,405, or 33%, reported 
none received by transfer, and that while we received 188,844 from 
preparatory membership and on confession of faith, we reported 47,012 
deaths and an increase of 25,430; this leaves 116,402 of those received 
unaccounted for. 

Now, therefore, we, the members of the Upper Iowa Conference Dele- 
gation desire to call the attention of this General Conference to this most 
vital question, the work which alone justifies our being, the saving and 
keeping alive, in the faith, of men. : 


FRANK W. Court, 
THOMAS P. POTTER, 
H. C. CULVER, 

J. P. VANHorn, 


FRANK COLE, 
H.R. RIstiINne, 
W. D.. Littys, 
J. W. ARBUCKLE. 


On a question of privilege, I. B. Schreckengast presented the 
following resolution, and moved its adoption: 


The Nebraska Delegation rejoices that Bishop Titus Lowe has so far 
recovered from his recent illness that he is now able to be at the seat of 


the General Conference, 


In behalf of the Conference that gave him to 


the Hpiscopacy, where he had a truly great pastorate, we request that 
he be now introduced’ to the General Conference giving us an opportu- 


I. B. SCHRECKENGAST, 
M. BH. GiLBeErt, 
Cuas. G. Gomon, 

I. J. NISLEY, 

Harry BE. Hass, 

W. A. Brown, 

M. D. CAMERON, 

H. M. GREENSLIT, 

J. R. GETtTys, 


nity to welcome him and to hear from him a word of greeting. 


EDGAR GATES, 
JoHN N. DRYDEN, 
BEACH COLEMAN, 
H. G. LANGLEY, 
SAMUEL BEECHNER, 
Bert L. Story, 
HiLta M. Watson, 
C. W. McCaSsxILL, 
A. O. Hinson. 


The motion prevailed, and Bishop Titus Lowe appropriately 
addressed the Conference. 

On motion of J. E. Miller, Chairman of the Committee on 
Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work, privilege was given to 
that Committee to withdraw its Report No. 2, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 268. 

On motion of E. L. Kidney, the Conference voted to authorize 
the Board of Bishops to add four members to the Commission on 
Women’s Work in the Church, two from the Board of Education 
and two from the Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion. 

On motion of I. KH. Miller, Chairman of the Committee on 
Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work, consideration of Re- 
port No. 3, of that Committee, was deferred. 

H. G. Langley, on. a question of privilege, presented the 
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following resolution, which, on motion of F. A. Horne, was 
referred to the Committee on Hducation: 


We rejoice in the success of the recent Mens Council advertised and 
held in connection with the General Conference. 

_The addresses and music and all other phases of the program were of 
high order and cannot but inspire Methodism to greater and more intel- 
ligent service in Kingdom building. ; 

We congratulate the Executive Secretary, Bert Edward Smith, and 
all working with him on the outstanding leadership procured for the 
Council meetings and recognize that the results of these two days sessions 
will mean better leadership throughout our Church. 

However, we deplore the commercializing of the Sabbath, without the 
knowledge of the Hxecutive Secretary, in evidence at the close of Sun- 
day afternoon’s session in the sale of photographs, and go on record 
as a General Conference in upholding that section of the General Rules 
of the Church in Par. 30 of the 1924 Discipline which declares against 
“profaning the day of the Lord either by doing ordinary work therein or 
by buying or selling. HY Gy Beas 


Report No. 6, of the Committee on State of the Church, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 269, was read 
by the Secretary. 

Daniel L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, moved that 
the Committee be empowered to add to the report, after the 
words “this Commission’s work,” the following words, “and 
that, the World Service Commission be authorized to make pay- 
ments,” and to substitute the word “with” for the word “in” in 
the next to the last line of the report. 

The motion prevailed. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend the report in Section 4 by 
striking out the words “of seven members” in the third and 
fourth lines of Section 4, and providing that each Annual Con- 
ference may fix the number of members of Conference Com- 
missions to co-operate with the General Conference Commission. 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

T. F. Holgate was recognized by the presiding Officer and 
was granted the floor immediately after recess. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:35 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:45 o’clock. 

Hymn 631, beginning, “Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the Sun,” 
was sung. 

“'T, F. Holgate was again recognized, and moved to amend the 
pending report in Section 2 by substituting the words “Book 
Committee” for the words “Board of Education.” 
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The motion to amend was adopted. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend the title of the report by sub- 
stituting the words “Methodist Commission on Worship and 
Music” for the words “Methodist Commission on Music and Wor- 
ship.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The report, as amended, was adopted. 

On a question of privilege, Jesse Swank called attention to 
the fact that to-day is the birthday of Bishop Theodore F. Hen- 
derson, and, on behalf of the delegates of the Cincinnati Area, 
presented the Bishop with a floral recognition. 

After this presentation, Bishop Henderson appropriately 
addressed the Conference. 

On a question of privilege, I. M. Hargett announced that 
to-day is the birthday of the presiding Officer, Bishop Ernest L. 
Waldorf. 

E. M. Antrim, Chairman of the Kansas City Area delegation, 
being granted the floor, moved that Bishop and Mrs. Waldorf 
be presented to the Conference, which motion prevailed. HE. M. 
Antrim, on behalf of the Delegation, presented them with a 
floral recognition, and Bishop Waldorf appropriately addressed 
the Conference. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
moved that A. J. Baldwin be given the privilege of the floor for 
an announcement concerning the Broadway Temple. The mo- 
tion prevailed. 

A. J. Baldwin announced that since our recent action favor- 
able to the Broadway Temple project in New York, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellis L. Phillips had subscribed $500,000 to the Temple Fund, 
on condition that an additional $250,000 be subscribed by 
others. 

Secretary Wade announced the receipt of a letter from Chris- 
tian F, Reisner, pastor, acknowledging our recent action con- 
cerning the Temple. 

Secretary Wade announced the receipt of the following tele- 
gram from the Japanese Consul in Chicago, Illinois: 


President Methodist Episcopal Convention, Kansas City, Missouri: 
Animated with sincerest desire that traditional friendship between 

America and Japan should always rest on most solid and cordial founda- 

tion of mutual understanding, respect, international justice and brother- 
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hood of mankind there is nothing more encouraging and gratifying for 
me to learn the passage of a resolution by your convention concerning 
unfortunate feature of immigration law and I shall be grateful if you 
will kindly acquaint me with its full text by mail. 

TirEJIRo TAMURA, 
Japanese Consul, Chicago. 


’ 


He also announced the receipt of the following letter of appre- 
ciation from Mrs. Anna F. Bickley, wife of the late Bishop 
George H. Bickley: 


148 Summit Rd., Springfield, Pa. 
May 11, 1928. 


Dr. R. J. Wade, Secretary, General Conference M. E. Church, Kansas . 


City, Mo. 

My Dear Dr. Wade: I appreciate very much the greetings and sym- 
pathy of the General Conference, expressed in your letter of May fifth. 
I am sorry not to have been present at the Memorial Service, as I had 
intended, but owing to the serious illness of my daughter, with whom 
I live, it has been impossible for me to get away. ant 

Praying that God’s richest blessing and guidance may be with the 
Conference in all their deliberations, I am 

Most sincerely, 
(Mrs. George H.) ANNA F. BICKLEY. 

Secretary Wade likewise announced the receipt of the follow- 
ing telegram from Mrs. Frank M. Bristol: 


Dr. R. J. Wade, Secretary, Methodist General Conference, Convention 
Hall, Kansas City, Mo.: 


Please convey to the General Conference my deep appreciation for its 
greetings and the honor done me on the occasion of our golden wedding 
anniversary. I greatly regret I could not have been present with my 


husband. Mrs. FranK M. BrisTou. 


Secretary Wade, on a question of privilege, moved that the 
reception of Fraternal Delegates from the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the United Brethren Church be made the 
Order of the Day for Friday next at 11 o’clock A. M., and that 
the proposed service for Sunday night, May 20, be dispensed 
with. 

The motion prevailed. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 285, was presented by E. C. Wareing, Chairman of that 
Committee, who moved that it be substituted for Paragraph 
587, Discipline, 1924. 

F, A. Victor moved the correction of a typographical error 
in the paragraph of the report concerning the Anti-Saloon 
League to make the word “enforcement” read “endorsement.” 


The motion prevailed. 
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F. W. Simpson moved to recommit the fourth, fifth and sixth 
‘paragraphs for reframing. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to recommit, covering the entire report, pre- 
vailed. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 286, was presented by EH. C. Wareing, Chairman of that 
Committee, who moved its adoption. 

The motion of C. O. Holmes to recommit the report was, on 
motion of Ray Allen, tabled. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 286, was read by the Secretary. 

K. C. Wareing, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. . 

George Mecklenburg, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted : 


Whereas, This is a strategic moment of prohibition history; and, 

Whereas, There are tremendous issues before us this year in the com- 
ing presidential election ; and, 

Whereas, We feel that there ought to be a high tide half hour in this 
General Conference for the boldest and most striking expression of the 
stand of Methodism on Prohibition; be it therefore 

Resolved, That we make it a special Order of the. Day for one-half 
hour when the resolutions or statements of the Committee on Temper- 
ance, Prohibition, and Public Morals are adopted to hear speeches by 
Bishop Nicholson and Dr. Clarence True Wilson. 

GEORGE MECKLENBURG. 

Report No. 5, of the Committee on Book Concern, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 287, was read by the Secre- 
tary. 

J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved its 
adoption, and the motion prevailed. 

Report No. 6, of the Committee on Book Concern, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 287, was read by the Secre- 
tary. 

J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved: that the 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

Report No. 7, of the Committee on Book Concern, printed in 


The Daily Christian Advocate, page 287, was presented by John 


a 
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L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its 
adoption. ; 

This motion prevailed. 

Secretary Wade moved that questions contained in a memorial 
from the Pacific German Conference, concerning the right to 
sell Church property of Foreign Language Congregations and 
to use the proceeds for Conference Claimants purposes, be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

The motion prevailed. 

Secretary Wade moved that certain papers received from Otto 
Fabricius, in the case of Bishop Anton Bast, be referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 

The motion prevailed. ; 

Secretary Wade moved that a question from-W. H. Shipman, 
pertaining to the liberty of teaching in the Church, be referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary, to ascertain if this is a proper 
question for that Committee to consider. 

The motion prevailed. 

Report No. 6, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 287, was read by the 
Secretary. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

C. A. Pollock, for the Committee on Judiciary, moved that 
_> the Rules be suspended in order that Report No. 7, from that 
Committee, might be presented, it not having yet been printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate. 

The motion to suspend the Rules prevailed. 

Report No. 7, of the Committee on Judiciary, was read by the 
Secretary. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

Bishop E. H. Hughes, being granted the privilege of the 
floor, presented a report from the World Service Commission on 
Future Program for World Service, and, on motion of Secre- 
tary Wade, this report was referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

Bishop Hughes presented a report from the World Service 
Commission on Program of Benevolent Activities for the coming 


quadrennium. 
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On motion of Secretary Wade, this report was referred Ms 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Report No. 5, of the Commission on Foreign vecuee printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 287, was mae by the 
Secretary. 

W. HE. Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

Certain typographical errors in the report were corrected. 

The motion of Leonard Garver, Jr., to amend the report by 
adding the words “provided that when property has been deeded 
in trust this provision shall not apply,” was, on motion of F. A. 
Horne, tabled. 

The report was adopted. 

Report No. 6, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 287, was read by the 
Secretary. 

W. E. Shaw, for that Committee, moved that the report be 
adopted. 

J. H. Lickert moved to amend the report in the fifth line 
from the bottom, by inserting after the word “self-governing” 
the words “under similar Conference jurisdiction.” 

On motion of V. M. Ilahibaksh, the motion to amend was 
tabled. 

J. M. Walker moved to recommit the report. 

On motion of J. N. Dryden, the motion to recommit the 
report was tabled. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 7, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 288, was read by the 
Secretary. 

W. E. Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

EK. Stanley Jones moved to amend the report by inserting 
“District Superintendent” after the words “Mission Treasurer.” 

Secretary Wade moved to recommit the report, which motion 
did not prevail. 

The motion of George H. Spencer to place the amendment on 
the table prevailed. 

Ray Allen moved to amend the report by striking out the 
words “subject to approval by the Board of Foreign Missions,” 
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The motion of M. E. Gilbert to place the amendment on the 
table prevailed by a count vote as follows: For, 455; against, 339. 

On motion of F. R. Bayley, time was extended for the com- 
pletion of the pending matter. 

Victor M. Ilahibaksh moved to amend by including the resi- 
dent and presiding Bishops in the membership of the Field 
Finance Committee, and by changing the word “may” to the 
word “shall.” : 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion of Ray Allen to lay the amendment on the table 
did not prevail. 

A division of the amendment was called for. 

Part one, concerning the membership of Bishops, was not. 
adopted. 

Part two, substituting the word “shall” for “may,? was 
not adopted. 

The report was adopted. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
made the following report, which, on his motion, was adopted: © 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustinents: 

James E. MacMurray, regular lay delegate, Rock River Conference, 
has arrived and was seated May 12. 

Garfield D. Rogers, reserve lay delegate, South Florida Conference, 
was seated May 12, and to continue during the absence of Mrs. Mary 
M. Bethune. 

Felice Cacciapuoti, lay delegate, Italy Conference, excused permanently 
after the session of May 24. 

William E. Winger, regular lay delegate, Genesee Conference, has 
arrived and is seated to-day in place of D. D. Cottrell, first reserve lay 
delegate. 

BW. J. Gale, ministerial delegate, Missouri Conference, excused for Mon- 
day, May 14, only. Hastings McNamee, second reserve delegate, seated 
in his place. ae f 

J. Edgar Washabaugh, reserve ministerial delegate, Newark Confer- 
ence, seated May 14 only, without extra expense, in place of Dorr F. 
Diefendorf, excused for that day. 

Walter Hutton, regular lay delegate, Des Moines Conference, seated 
to-day. J. H. Darling, first reserve, giving way. 

M. B. Nelson, regular lay delegate Des Moines Conference, excused 
for May 14, J. H. Darling, first reserve, seated in his place. 

BH. J. Hammond, regular ministerial delegate, Georgia Conference, has 
arrived and seated to-day, L. A. Griggs, first reserve, giving way. 

Oscar D. Kochan, regular lay delegate, Missouri Conference, seated 
to-day, Miss Maud MacMurray, reserve delegate, giving way. 

Maurice P. Arrasmith, ministerial delegate, Northwest) lowa Confer- 
ence, excused for May 14 and 15. J. B. Walker, first reserve, seated 
in his place. 

I. A. Morling, regular lay delegate Northwest Iowa Conference, ex- 
cused May 14 to 18, inclusive. C. C. Harshbarger, first reserve, seated 


in his place. 
eae S. Wiley, lay delegate, Illinois Conference, was excused for 


Saturday, May 12, 
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D. A. Bethén; regular lay cele Lexington Conference, has arrived 
and seated to-day. Mrs. C. D. C. Mebane, first reserve, giving way. 

J. A. Taylor, lay delegate, St. Louis Conference, excused for May 15 
only. Leslie Lyons, first reserve, seated in his place for that day. 

George M. Meeker, lay delegate, Central Illinois Conference, excused 
for May 16. 

Hdgar Y. Dobbins, regular lay delegate, New Jersey Conference, seated 
May 15 in place of W. T. Porch, first reserve. 
- Henry M. Wriston, regular lay delegate, Wisconsin Conference, excused 
see iety May 14. Mrs. W. H. Wones, reserve delegate, seated in his 
place. 

Albert Watson, regular lay delegate, Southern Illinois Conference, 
returns to his seat May 14. Clark Show, first reserve, giving way. 
. Johannes Schmidt, regular lay delegate, Northeast Germany Confer- 


‘ence, excused permanently after the session of May 21 


Harry L. Hunter, regular lay delegate, Oklahoma Conference, excused 
from sessions beginning May 15. Chester S. McCreight, first reserve 
delegate, seated in his place. : 

A. D. Peck, first reserve lay delegate, nae Conference, seated to- 
day, taking place of regular delegate J. C. Swann, previously excused. 

John L. Hillman, ministerial delegate, Des Moines Conference, excused 
ae Thursday, May 17. David D. Shenton, first reserve, seated in his 
place. 

Frank P. Taggart, regular lay delegate, Southern California Confer- 
ence, to be seated May 16, taking place of H. V. Mather, reserve dele- 
gate, who was seated May 1. 

E. Dow Bancrert, lay delegate, West Ohio Conference, excused for 
Friday, May 1 

John W. Holland, ministerial delegate, Minnesota’ Conference, excused 
Tuesday, May 15. J. A. Rinkel, ministerial reserve delegate, seated 
in his place for that day. 


W. Clyde Sykes, regular lay delegate, Northern New York Conference, 
to be seated Wednesday, May 16, reserve delegate A. P. Clark giving 


Wwaye Louis M. Porter, Chairman. 
J. R. Gretrtys, Secretary. 


Announcements were made and the Conference adjourned, J. 
B. Hingeley pronouncing the benediction. 


TUESDAY MORNING, MAY 15, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Eben 
S. Johnson presiding, who presented Bishop George A. Miller, 
to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 530, beginning, “O Thou in Whose Presence My Soul 
Takes Delight,” was sung, and prayer was offered by Roberto 
Elphick. 

The devotional address of Bishop Miller was based upon 
2 Corinthians 5. 14-17%, with special reference to the fourteenth 
verse, and at its close the Bishop offered prayer. 

Special musical selections were rendered by the Northwest 
Iowa Conference Octette during the devotional service. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Minutes 
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of the session of Monday, May 14, and had found the same 
correct. The report was accepted and the Journal thus ap- 
proved. 

Report No. 3, of the Committee on Episcopacy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 330, was read by the 
Secretary. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

J. W. Colona seconded this motion on behalf of the Wilming- 
ton Conference delegates. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

On motion of L. O. Hartman, the rules were suspended for 
the introduction of Report No. 1, of the Commission of Twenty- 
five on Central Conferences. The report was read by the Sec- 
retary. 
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L. O. Hartman, Chairman of that Commission, moved that — 


the report as printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
330, be adopted. 

The motion of D. F. Helms to amend the report by striking 
out the words “in the Fall of 1928,” in the sixth line of Section 
3, and substituting therefor the words “in the Spring and Fall 
of 1929,” was, on motion of H. L. Jacobs, tabled. 

G. W. Hollister moved to amend the report by adding after 
the word “elected,” in line 5, these words, “and to determine the 
tenure and all other questions relating to such Bishops or Gen- 
eral Superintendents.” This amendment was later withdrawn 
by common consent. 

W. R. Keesey moved to amend the report in Paragraph 37, 
by inserting after the word “conference” the following words, 
“in the foreign field,” and to change the word “the” in line 4 of 
the amendment to Paragraph 46, section 3, to “such,” so that 
the reading will be “and may empower Central Conferences to 
elect Bishops or General Superintendents whose Episcopal super- 
vision shall be within the territory included in such Central 
Conference,” ete. 

On motion of J. G. Wilson, the amendment was tabled. 

J, RB. Gettys moved to amend the report in column 3, top of 
printed page, fourth line, by inserting after the words “Central 
Conferences” the words “in the foreign field.” 

J. G. Wilson moved that further consideration of this report 
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be deferred until to-morrow, making it the Order of the Day 
immediately after recess. 

On motion of W. J. Davidson, the motion to defer was tabled. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:40 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:50 o’clock. 

Hymn 420, beginning, “True Hearted, Whole Hearted,” was 


‘sung, and the presiding Bishop offered prayer. 


Henry L. Davis, for the Committee on Privileges, presented 
Bishop James Cannon, Jr., of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, who briefly addressed the Conference. 

On motion of E. M. Antrim, Bishop Cannon read to the Con- 
ference the following paper, embodying the action of the Board 
of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, on the 
question of Prohibition. 


The Episcopal Address of 1926 declares: “The industrial, social, edu- 
cational, moral and religious forces of the nation which overthrew the 
legalized liquor traffic and secured national prohibition must unite in 
the fight with equal vigor and persistence against the outlawed criminal 
traffic and the would-be nullifiers of the law.” 

This Board of Missions, representing the work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, for the regeneration of the individual and of 
the entire social order, not only in our country, but on every continent, 
would emphasize to-day this utterance of the Hpiscopal Address. We are 
not met here to-day as Republicans or Democrats, or in any way as parti- 
sans of any political party. We are here as representatives of a part 
of the moral and religious forces of our country. From the beginning of 
its history Methodism has recognized the inherent evil of the traffic 
in intoxicants, and for nearly half a century our own great Church has 
been in the forefront of the battle against the liquor traffic, and there 
has been no more potent force than Methodism in the adoption of those 
salutary laws which abolished the crossroads and village bar-room, the 
city saloon, the breweries and distilleries, and branded future traffickers 
in intoxicating liquors as criminals and outlaws, and also destroyed the 
strangle hold of the liquor traffic upon town and city councils, State 
legislatures and other government officials. It is difficult for our children 
to realize the strength, the resourcefulness and the desperation of the 
defenders of the outlawed traffic, or the intensity of the struggle through 
the succeeding years. 

This, the largest and most representative of our Church Boards, faces 
to-day a situation which demands that it take action clear and unmis- 
takable, as Methodism has always taken at every stage of this great 
conflict, for before its next meeting that will have occurred which will 
greatly affect for good or ill the future effectiveness of the national pro- 
hibition law. To be specific, whether we like it or not, the future effec- 
tiveness of that law will be tremendously affected by the results of the 
approaching presidential and congressional campaign. It is a fact patent 
to every well-informed man that a critical time has been reached in the 
conflict of the forces of sobriety, temperance, righteousness and human 
betterment with the organized, world-wide, debasing, soul-destroying 
liquor traffic, and the question of the maintenance of the National Pro- 
hibition Law is in our judgment a paramount issue in the Presidential 
and Congressional campaign in 1928. Therefore 

Resolved I: We urge all friends of sobriety, social betterment and good 
government actively to oppose the nomination or election to public office 
of any candidate who is not positively and openly committed to a policy 


. 
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of vigorous, effective enforcement of the prohibition law by his utter- 
ances, acts and record. The strongest prohibition law enforcement plank 
would be neutralized, indeed would be practically worthless, if its adop- 
tion by any Convention should be followed by the nomination by that 
same Convention of candidates whose utterances, acts or records have 
branded them as personally hostile to prohibition, or as unwilling to 
co-operate actively to secure effective law enforcement, or as unapprecia- 
tive of the comparative importance of this unprecedented effort to promote 
the general welfare of all people by the restriction of the hurtful activi- 
ties of the individuals. We believe that the election of such a candidate, 

ith such a record, at this critical stage of prohibition law enforcement 
would be a staggering blow to the cause of temperance and prohibition, 
not only in the United States, but in every mission field of our Church, 
indeed throughout the world. It would be claimed and declared to be a 
repudiation of the Highteenth Amendment; it would inevitably be fol- 
lowed by persistent efforts to increase the alcoholic content of beverage 
liquors and to weaken the enforcement provisions of the Prohibition Law; 
it would place in the hands of an unsympathetic and hostile President 
the appointment of the heads of all. Departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, United States District Attorneys and Marshals, Judges of the 
United States District and Circuit Courts, and of the United States 
Supreme Court itself, all ministers, envoys, consuls and special repre- 
sentatives of our nation to all the countries of the world. In short, it 
would immeasurably strengthen the advocates of the age-long common 
enemy, the liquor traffic, and weaken the hands of the friends of temr 
perance throughout the world, and make far more difficult the work of 
es those who are trying to bring in the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus 

‘hrist. 

Resolved II: That we regret the attitude of certain elements of society 
toward the observance of the prohibition law. ‘Their refusal to place 
the promotion of the general welfare and loyalty to the Constitution 
and laws of the country above personal desires and appetite has been 
productive of much law violation, and has in some sections of the country 
taken the form of open defiance and nullification of the prohibition law. 
Notwithstanding their opposition, the salutary effects of the prohibition 
law have been demonstrated ; by it labor has been increased, social condi- 
tions improved, public health benefited and general morality promoted. 
The value of the law has been directly in proportion to the effectiveness 
of the enforcement of the law. Even at its worst, however, prohibition 
has proved immeasurably better than the former legalized liquor traffic, 
for that legalized traffic was almost universally lawless, and besmirched 
the social and political life of the country. We regret the inefficient 
enforcement which for several years characterized the Federal Prohibi- 
tion Department, and are gratified to note the steady improvement under 
Dr. J. M. Doran. We heartily approve the passing of the bill to promote 
more efficient enforcement, which is now before Congress with the en- 
dorsement of the Government Enforcement officials and the leading pro- 
hibition organizations. We condemn the effort now being made to return 
the whole matter of Law Hnforcement to the State Government. _The 
liquor traffic is a national evil, and its persistent refusal to respect either 
State or Inter-State Prohibition Laws has proven that it can be con- 
trolled only by the full co-operation of both National and State Gov- 
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The Order of the Day, the report of O. P. Miller, Treasurer 
of the General Conference Expense Fund, was taken up, and 
O. P. Miller presented his report, which, on motion, was adopted. 


J. J. Bushnell, on a question of privilege, presented a floral 
tribute to O. P. Miller, on behalf of the Northwest Iowa Con- 
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ference delegates, and in recognition of his seventy-eighth birth- 
day. 

The presiding Bishop, once the pastor of Mr. Miller, offered 
personal tribute, after which Mr. and Mrs. Miller were pre- 
sented to the Conference, and he made appropriate response. 

F. A. Horne presented the following resolution, which, on his 
motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, Under the provisions of Paragraph 384, Section 2, it is pro- 
vided as follows: 

“Any part of the apportionment unpaid at the close of the Annual 
Conference session preceding the General Conference session shall be 
reapportioned and raised within the coming year.” Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates from those Conferences and Districts 
whose apportionment has not been fully paid be requested to assist the 
Treasurer of the fund in collecting in full the amount of the deficiency. 

John L. Hillman, Chairman of the Committee on Book 
Concern, on a question of privilege, announced temporary 
changes of place of meeting for that Committee and its sub- 
committees. 

The consideration of Report No. 1, Commission of Twenty- 
five on Central Conferences, was resumed. 

Wiley A. Keve presented a substitute for the pending amend- 
ment by employing the words “in countries outside of the 
United States of America,” which substitute was accepted by 
J. R. Gettys. 

On motion of C. O. Ford, the pending amendment was tabled. 
The previous question was called for, but the call was not sus- 
tained, by a count vote as follows: For, 464; against, 352, a two- 
thirds vote being declared necessary. 

Ray Allen moved to amend the report wherever the term 
“Central Conferences” is used by substituting “Regional Con- 
ferences.” 

On motion of W. R. Keesey, this amendment was tabled. 

J. E. Skillington moved to amend the report by striking out 
all that appears immediately under the heavy type in Article 4, 
Paragraph 37, and further consideration of the report was de- 
ferred by limitation of time. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
made the following report, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 

William H. McMaster, ministerial delegate, North-East Ohio Confer- 
ence, excused from the sessions of May 15, 16, 17. Battelle McCarty, 
first reserve, seated in his place. 
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C. M. Phillips, reserve lay delegate, Wilmington Conference, seated 
May 14, in place of W. N. Jackson, permanently excused. 

William D. Little, lay delegate Upper Iowa Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 15. Harry I. Brown, first. reserve, 
seated in his place. 

J. A. Templin, ministerial delegate, Northwest Kansas Conference, 
excused May 15. lL. R. Templin, first reserve, seated in his place. 

L. R. Pounds, regular lay delegate, New York East Conference, has 
arrived and is seated in place of William H. Foster, first reserve. 

M. P. Arrasmith, ministerial delegate, Northwest Iowa Conference, 
has returned and resumed his seat to-day. 

A. M. Hill, first reserve lay delegate, seated from Holston Conference, 
excused from further sessions of the Conference after May 15. 

Your Committee further reports that there is an apparent epidemic 
among the delegates to step aside for a day or two and allow a reserve 
delegate to be seated. Your committee is of the opinion that this prac- 
tice should be discouraged. Delegates with only one or two days’ expe- 
rience, with no contact with the work of committees, can make little or 
ue contribution to the work of the body. On the contrary, it detracts 
rom it. 

Another matter of importance is the fact that our supply of delegates’ 
badges is exhausted. There are no more. Therefore, we are obliged to 
request that delegates vacating their seats either permanently or tem- 
porarily should place their badges with delegates taking their place. 

Louis M. Porter, Chairman. 
J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 


Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned, 
with the presiding Bishop pronouncing the benediction. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 16, 1928 


The Conference convened at. 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Fred- 
erick B. Fisher presiding, who introduced Bishop Charles E. 
Locke, to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 320, beginning, “I Want a Principle Within,” was 
sung, and prayer was offered by Bishop Locke, with the Con- 
ference reciting the Lord’s Prayer at its close. 

Hymn 325, beginning, “Break Thou the Bread of Life,” was 
sung. : 

The devotional address of Bishop Locke was based upon 
St. Matthew 22. 35-37, and at its conclusion Edward D. Kohl- 
stedt offered prayer. 

Hymn 261, beginning, “Come, Every Soul By Sin Oppressed,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the J ournal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the session of Tuesday, May 15, and had found them 
correct. The report was accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

H. L: Jacobs, Chairman of the Committee on Rules, on a 
question of privilege, asked unanimous consent to amend Rule 40, 
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Section 1, Item 1, by striking out the words “found them cor- 
rect” and substituting therefor “they are correct.” Consent be- 
ing given, the proposed amendment was adopted, to be immedi- 
ately effective. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented to the Conference Reverend Howard H. Russell, 
founder of the Anti-Saloon League of America, who briefly 
addressed the Conference. 

L. L. Loofbourow, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


The Pacific Coast Conference Delegations, Puget Sound, Columbia 
River, Oregon, Western Norwegian-Danish, Pacific German, California, 
and Southern California Conferences offer the following supplement to 
the resolution on Restricted Immigration, presented by E. Stanley Jones 
(North India) and adopted by the General Conference on May 7 
(Daily Christian Advocate, Tuesday, May 8, page 182): 

“And we hereby request the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America to represent us before the Congress of the United States 
of America in any wise effort to secure Congressional Action in carrying 
out the spirit of this resolution.” 

Lron L. Loorsourow, Chairman, 
R. L. Hickson, Secretary, 
Pacific Coast Conference Delegations. 


Upon request of the presiding Bishop, Secretary Wade pre- 


sented the Calendar as being consideration of Report No. 1, 


from the Commission of Twenty-five on Central Conferences, 
and stated the parliamentary situation to be that a motion to 
adopt the report is pending, with an amendment offered by J. E. 
Skillington. 

R. B. Urmy, on a question of privilege, presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, and, on his motion, the question contained 
therein was referred to the Committee on Judiciary: 


Whereas, The question of the election of Bishops for a limited term of 
years is now before the General Conference, the report of the Committee 
on Episcopacy: dealing with this subject having been printed in the Daily 
Christian Advocate; and, 

Whereas, A primary consideration in reaching a conclusion on this 
matter is the constitutionality of such an election; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the General Conference hereby requests the Committee 
on Judiciary to report at the earliest possible moment a decision as to 
the constitutionality of the election of Bishops for a limited term of 
years, with or without provisions for re-election. 

: Rarpu B. Urmy, 
Harry M. CHALFANT. 


W. B. Farmer, on a question of privilege, presented the fol- 
lowing question, which, on his motion, was referred to the 


Committee on Judiciary: 


The Committee on Temporal Economy request the decision of the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary on this question: 
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Is a constitutional amendment necessary before the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church can “originate or provide for unification with any other 
Church and thus create a new legal church organization’? 

W. B. FARMER. 

Report No. 1, of the Commission on Central Conferences, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 330, was again 
under consideration. 

W. H. G. Gould moved to amend the report by inserting after 
the words “General Conference,” in the third line, the words 
“by a two-thirds vote,” so that the report will read “Annual 
Conferences, Mission Conferences and Missions in such num- 
bers as the General Conference by a two-thirds vote shall deter- 


mine, may be organized by the General Conference into Central _ 


Conferences with such powers as the General Conference shall 
prescribe.” 

This amendment was later accepted by the Chairman of the 
Commission. 
_ #K. H. Cherrington moved to amend the amendment by add- 
ing to Paragraph 37, after the word “prescribed” these words, 
“provided there shall be not more than one Central Conference 
for Central Europe, one for Southern Europe, Eastern Asia, 
Southern Asia, Southeastern Asia, South Africa, Latin America, 
and the United States of America.” 

L. M. Edwards moved as a substitute for the amendment and 
for the amendment to the amendment, to strike out Paragraph 
37 of the report and insert therefor the following: 


“Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences and Missions in such num- 
bers as the General Conference shall by a two-thirds vote determine, may 
be organized by the General Conference into Central Conferences in lands 
outside the United States of America and into a Central Conference in 
the United States of America, with such powers as the General Confer- 
ence shall prescribe.” 


The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

On motion of W. H. Ford, the time was extended. 

The amendment to the amendment was tabled. 

On motion of Sanford P. Archer, the amendment was tabled. 

On motion of E. M. Antrim, the substitute offered by L. M. 
Edwards was tabled. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Hymn 180, beginning, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” 


was sung. 
On motion of L, 0. Hartman, the Conference proceeded to 
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consider the adoption of the necessary constitutional amend- 
ments. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs, that a recess be taken, did not 
prevail. 

The proposed amendment to the Constitution designated as 
Article 4, paragraph 37, was read by the Secretary, and L. O. 
Hartman, Chairman of the Commission, moved its adoption. 

The result of the vote was as follows: For, 766; against, 64. 

The motion to adopt prevailed by the necessary two-thirds 
vote. 

On motion of L. O. Hartman, unanimous consent was given 


_ to insert in the proposed constitutional amendment the words 


“by a two-thirds vote” after the words “General Conference” in 
the next to the last line, in the interest of unity of language 
and meaning. 

The proposed constitutional amendment designated as Article 
10, paragraph 46, section 3, was read by the Secretary, and L. O. 
Hartman, Chairman of the Commission, moved its adoption. 

The result of the vote was as follows: For, 768; against 6. 

The motion to adopt prevailed by the necessary two-thirds 
vote. 

The Conference was in recess at 11:05 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 11:15 o’clock. 

‘Hymn 330, beginning, “My Hope Is Built on Nothing Less,” 
was sung. 

H. L. Jacobs presented the following motion, which was 
adopted. 


I move that all notices shall be limited, for the remainder of the ses- 
sion, to reading telegrams, announcements for the Conference, its Com- 
mittees, Commissions, Delegates and Areas, also the Commission’ on 
Entertainment of the General Conference. 

H. L. JAcoss. 


Report No. 8, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, pages 288 and 32, was 
next considered. 

The report was read by the Secretary, as was also the substi- 
tute offered by J. C. Roberts, and printed in The Daily Chris- 
tian Advocate, page 316. 

Secretary Wade announced that while the following were not 
officially before the Conference, they were printed'in The Daily 
Christian Advocate for our information as follows: The amended 
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Kansas Plan, page 317; General Laymen’s Association Plan, 
pages, 317, 318; Wat Tyler proposal, page 318. 

Frank A. Horne presented the following motion, which was 
‘adopted : 

That the report and all substitutes be referred to a special Committee 
consisting of five members from the Committee on Temporal Economy 
and five of the signers of the proposed substitutes, the said committee 
reporting to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Pursuant to this motion, the following Committee of Confer- 
ence was selected: From the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
J. W. Holland, Fred D. Parr, HE. C. Page, A. C. Darling, and 
J. J. Bushnell... From the signers of the proposed substitute, 
Arba Martin, A. L. Conn, D. F. Helms, Leonard Garver, Jr., and 
J. C. Roberts. 

On motion of R. Clarence Brown, the amended Kansas Plan 
and the General Laymen’s Association Plan were included in 
the act of reference. 

On motion of Ray Allen, everything before the Conference 
bearing upon the question at issue was referred to the Com- 
mittee of Conference. 

Report No. 1, of the Committee on Hospitals, Homes, and 
Deaconess Work, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 350, the same having been recently recommitted, revised 
and reprinted, was read by the Secretary. 

I. E. Miller, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

Mrs. W. H. C. Goode moved to amend the report by striking 
out the first. two sentences of Section 2, Paragraph 236, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 268, and having to do 
with “Sabbatical years.” 

The proposed amendment was accepted by the Chairman of 
the Committee. 

By common consent, the words “years of age” were inserted 
after the word “forty” in the tenth line from the top of 
Paragraph 233. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

E. L. Kidney presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was referred to the Committee on Temporal Econ- 

omy: 


Resolved, That the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work 
be authorized to include in its World Service program and asking such 
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hospitals, located in Home Missionary territory, as in its judgment 
need special assistance. 
Report No. 6, of the Committee on Education, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 288, was read by the Secretary. 
Daniel L. Marsh moved to amend the report by striking out 
the last and next to the last paragraph, i. e., the second and 
third resolves, and substitute therefor the following: 


Resolved, Second, That said amount necessary for the adequate sup- 
port of the Theological Schools be added as a separate item to the Annual 
askings of the Board of Education, and when approved by the World 
Service Commission, the World Service appropriations to the Board of 
Education shall be proportionately increased by the amount so ap- 


proved. DaniEL L, Marsa. 


On motion of Secretary Wade, time was extended for the 
specific purpose of receiving the report of the Committee on 
Credentials, considering questions for reference to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, and the necessary announcements. 

H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of the Committee on Itinerancy, 
moved that the minority report to Report No. 13, of that Com- 
mittee, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 353, be 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary, with instructions. to 
render a report thereon not later than Monday, May 21. 

The motion prevailed. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
made the following report, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


oe Committee on Credentials reports and recommends the following 
changes : ; 

Charles R. Culver, reserve lay delegate, Michigan Oonference, seated 
to-day in place of W. W. Tefft, permanently excused on May 7. 

R. E. Riddle, regular lay delegate, Missouri Conference, has arrived 
and is seated to-day in place of John L. Beaghler, first: reserve delegate. 

Mrs. Olive KE. Grear, lay delegate, Central Missouri Conference, ex- 
cused for May 17 and 18 only. W. G. Moseley, first reserve, seated 
in her place. 

Ellis A. Yost, lay delegate, West Virginia Conference, to be excused 
after the session of May 21. Charles H. Hartley, first reserve, to be 


seated in his place. Louis M. Porter, Chairman. 
J. R. Gertrys, Secretary. 
Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned, 
with the benediction pronounced by the presiding Bishop. 
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THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 17, 1928 


_ The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop 

Charles B. Mitchell presiding, who presented Bishop George R. 
Grose, to be in charge of the devotional service. 

The Doxology was sung, and the Conference repeated the 
Lord’s Prayer. 

Hymn 545, beginning, “Jesus Calls Us O’er the Tumult,” 
was sung, and prayer was offered by Perry O. Hanson. 

Hymn 332, beginning, “Thou My Everlasting Portion,” was 
sung. 

The devotional address of Bishop Grose was based upon 
Philippians 2. 5-11, and at its close the Bishop pronounced a 
benediction. d 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported that they had examined the Minutes of the session 
of Wednesday, May 16, and they are correct. The report was 
accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

On a question of privilege, Leonard Garver, Jr., presented 
the following resolution : 


We record our appreciation of the efforts of our Committee on Cre- 
dentials in faithfully keeping the records of attendance, especially their 
efforts in discouraging absences, in maintaining the efficiency of the body, 
and preserving a quorum; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the report of this Committee shall be made at a time 
when it may be best heard, immediately following the approval of the 
Journal in the morning. 


LEONARD GARVER, JR., J. C. RopBErts, 

B. C. BALLINGER, ARBA MARTIN, 

KE. S. WEAVER, A. L. Conn, 

B. F. READING, Foss ZARTMAN, 

D. FE. HELMs, ALICE P. THATCHER, 
E. L. Morrer, W.._H. GARDNER, 

C. W. BRASHARES, JoHN H. CLARK, 

J. H. DENNEY, Mrs. W. H. C. Goons, 
J. SwANk, EH. Dow BANCROFT. 


H. L. Jacobs moved to amend the resolution by fixing the 
time at just before the notices, prior to recess. 

On motion of Claude C. Hall, the motion to amend was 
tabled. 

The motion to adopt the resolution. prevailed. 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell, President of the Committee of 
Seventeen, appointed by this General Conference to try Bishop 
Anton Bast, arose to a question of high privilege, and presented 
the following report, which was read by Secretary Wade: 
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The Committee of Seventeen appointed by this General Conference to 
try Bishop Anton Bast makes the following report: 

Charge I—‘‘Imprudent and Unministerial Conduct.” 

Specification 1—Sustained 
Specification 2—Sustained 
Charge’I.j. ..24 Sustained 
Charge II—‘‘Imprudent Conduct.” 
Specification I—Sustained 
Change LL, 5:6, < Sustained 

The Committee pronounces the following sentence: While continuing 
Bishop Anton Bast in the membership and ministry of the Methodist 
Wpiscopal Church, the Committee suspends him permanently from the 
exercising of the functions of the office of a Bishop in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The Committee recommends him to the favorable consideration of the 
Committee on Episcopacy in respect of provision for support until the 
next session of his Annual Conference. 

Franois J. McConne.u, President, 
H. W. Bureaan, Secretary. 


On motion of H. W. Burgan, the recommendation contained 
in this report was referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 

Bishop Joseph F. Berry, on a question of high privilege, 
announced his recent visit to Bishop Luther B. Wilson, who is 
ill, and read the following message from Bishop Wilson: 


“Never more firmly persuaded of the presence and providential guid- 
ance of God. 

“T have followed with deep interest the work of the General Confer- 
ence, and believe that the collective leadership of the Methodist Hpis- 
ecopal Church was never more responsive to the Will of God than in 
this body. I am impressed with the adaptability of our economy. This 
was never more clearly illustrated than in the deliberations of the Gen- 
eral Conference this year.” 


On motion of O. W. Fifer, Bishop Wilson was excused from 
further attendance upon the sessions of this General Confer- 
ence. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, 
moved to suspend the Rules in order to present Report No. 5, 
from that Committee, it having not yet been printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate. The motion prevailed, and the 
report was read by the Chairman of the Committee, on whose 
motion it was adopted. 

On a question of privilege, EZ. H. Cherrington asked unani- 
mous consent to eliminate from a resolution adopted on May 
4 and printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 118, the 
words in the first paragraph in the second line after the word 
“five,” namely, “Bishops of the Church,” so that the paragraph 
will read “resolved further, that there be elected a Committee 
of Five, to be appointed by the Board of Bishops, which Com- 
mittee shall personally convey this request to the Platform 
Committee of each of the party conventions.” 
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Consent being granted, the words in question were eliminated. 
Secretary Wade read the following telegrams: 


; Evanston, Ill., May 12, 1928, 
Mrs. O. C. Avann, Hotel Stats, Kansas City, Mo.: 


Please thank all at Conference for messages with love. 
/ LovuIsE Hopart. 


’ Belfast, Ireland, May 11, 1928. 


Bishop Edwin Holt Hughes, Methodist General Conference, Kansas 


City, Mo.: 


Senator George Dixon sat with us in Conference yesterday. He deliy- 
ered two powerful addresses, put heart into committee plans ready to 
start building. Committee greatly appreciate gifts and work of Amer- 
ican Methodism. Deputation to visit America in the Fall to complete 
programme. 

NorTHripcge SmMytH (President) McCAFFREY. 
Rochester, N. H., May 12, 1928. 
Presiding Bishop, Methodist Episcopal Conference: 

New Hampshire Congregationalists in annual meeting at Rochester 
adopted following resolution to-day in re union between Methodist Hpis- 
copal and Presbyterian and Congregational Churches: : 

Resolved, That a telegram be sent to our Methodist friends pledging 
to them our hearty support as a State Conference of Congregational 
Churches in this forward-looking step towards’ Christian ‘unity. 

E; R. STeARNS, Secretary. 


Hudson, Ohio. , 


eis nerd Conference of the Methodist Churches Assembled, Kansas 
ity, Mo.: 

Greetings from Ohio Congregationalists.. The Congregationalists of 
Ohio, assembled in their Annual State Meeting at Hudson,_ heartily 
endorse the suggestion recently made in your General Conference, look- 
ing toward organic unity between your great. Church, the Presbyterian 
and the Congregational bodies. The consummation of such an event 
would be in harmony with our Lord’s last prayer. We urge that fur- 
ther investigation be made as to the possibility of such an enterprise. 


Fraternally yours, Jupce A. C. SHarrucKk, Moderator. 


A. L. Miller presented the following resolution, which, on 
motion of Daniel L. Marsh, was referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 


Whereas, In previous General Conferences, notably that of 1924 at 
Springfield, Mass., a special service was set aside in which a strong 
evangelistic note was sounded forth; and, rg 

Whereas, Methodism has always been and should always continue to 
be a mighty evangelistic force—her spirit rather than her polity being 
the explanation of her wonderful history; and, . : é 

Whereas, certain legislation becomes necessary from time to time in 
the expansion of her work and in caring for her manifold activities and 
interests, yet if she is not to lose her distinctive mission in the world, 
the supreme emphasis must be placed, not upon machinery, but upon the 
salvation of souls; therefore, be it | ; 

Resolved, That we request the Board of Bishops to arrange for a 
special ‘service toward the close of this General Conference session, pref- 
erably the last Sunday night we are to be together—a service in which 
there shall be set forth the need and opportunity of evangelism. 

A. LAWRENCE MILLER, Ira P. ROMBERGER, 
Morris 2. Swartz, Cuas. V. ADAMS, 


A. S. WILLIAMS, M. B. Ricu, 
H. L. Jacoss, S. A. Kun, 
J. BE, SKILLINGTON, WAT TYLER. 
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Report No. 6, of the Committee on Education, printed: in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 288, being the pending 
matter, was next considered, including the amendment, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 372, which amendment 
was accepted by the Committee. 

J..R. Edwards presented the following substitute for the 
report: 


We commend to our Church constituency the importance of heeding 
the call of our theological training schools in the United States for more 
adequate support. We recommend that the Board of Education shall 
use its best offices in co-operating with representatives of these schools 
in securing increased yearly income for said theological schools. 

We request the Board of Education and the World Service Commis- 
sion, or its successor, to weigh carefully the rightful claims of these 
theological schools to some part in the regular approved benevolences 
of the Church. 

The motion of O. R. Tarwater to place the substitute on the 
table, did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion of Ray Allen to place the substitute on the table 
prevailed by a count vote, resulting as follows: For, 452; 
against, 353. 

The motion of J. E. Skillington to recommit the report was, 
on motion of W. J. Davidson, tabled. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 7, of the Committee on Education, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 288, was read by the Secretary. 

F. C. Hiselen, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

Report No. 8, of the Committee on Education, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 288, was read by the Secretary. 

F. C. Eiselen, Chairman of that Committee, moved that: the 
report be adopted, which motion prevailed. 

F. C. Hiselen presented the following resolution, which, on his 
motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, Dr. Samuel Plantz was for thirty-one years the president 
of Lawrence College, and was at the time of his death among the senior 
presidents serving Methodist institutions; and, 

Whereas, He brought that institution from the position of a frontier 
and pioneer organization to a position’ of recognized leadership in the 
Middle West, and among the institutions of our Church; and, 

Whereas, he served many times as a faithful, wise, and effective mem- 
ber of the General Conference, including the last, held in Springfield, 
Massachusetts,.in May, 1924. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we spread upon the minutes this, our recognition of 
his great services, and direct the Secretary to send copies of this reso- 
lution to the members of his family. 
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Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:30 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:40 o’clock. 

W. A. Walls, on a question of privilege, presented the fol- 
lowing motion, which was adopted: 


I move that the Entertainment Committee be instructed to keep the 
center doors closed, but allow delegates who are seated in the center 
sections to pass in and out those doors in order to eliminate the con- 
fusion attendant upon having all delegates coming in at side entrances 
during Conference sessions. 

W. A. WALLS. 


Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented the following representatives of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, for introduction to the Conference: 

Dr. Alfred F. Smith, Editor of their official Christian Advo- 
cate; Dr. Ivan Lee Holt, pastor of Saint John’s Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Saint Louis, Missouri; Dr. B. B. 
Glasgow, Secretary to Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs; Bishop Hiram 
A. Boaz; Dr. W. G. Cram, General Secretary of their Board of 
Missions; Dr. H. H. Sherman, Associate Secretary of their 
Board of Education, and Dr. O. E. Goddard, a Foreign Mission- 
ary Secretary. 

H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of the Committee on Itinerancy, 
presented Report No. 11, from that Committee, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 308, and moved its reference to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy, with instructions to 
include “pastoral relations and pulpit supply” as a Committee 
in a revised list of Quarterly Conference committees. 

F. R. Bayley moved to amend the motion that reference be 
made without instructions. 

The motion of P. L. Frick to place the amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion to amend was tabled. 

The motion to refer prevailed. 

Report No. 4, of the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 308, was presented by E. C. Wareing, Chairman of that 
Committee, who moved its adoption. 

W. B. Farmer moved to amend the report by referring the 
two paragraphs next to the last paragraph, and dealing with 
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the continuation of the Board and the designation of its head- 
quarters, to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

This motion prevailed. 

C. G. Doney moved that the remainder of the report be 
recommitted. 

The motion of Ralph A. Cushman to place*the motion to 
recommit on the table did not prevail. 

The motion to recommit the report prevailed. 

Report No. 5, of the Committee on Temperance, Prohi- 
bition, and Public Morals, printed in The Daily Christian Adyo- 
cate, page 308, was read by the Secretary. 

E. C. Wareing, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

F. W. Court moved to amend the report by striking out its 
fifth paragraph. 

EK. L. Motter moved to place the amendment on the table, 
which motion prevailed. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend the report by inserting a new 
paragraph to follow Paragraph 4. 

The proposed amendment follows: 


Noting the unrestraint of our times, we summon with a fresh urgency 
parents and pastors, and the leaders of our youth especially, to renew 
for the benefit of the rising generation the exposure of “the manifold and 
grievous evils from intoxicants and to impress upon the boys and girls 
the solid blessings of voluntary total abstinence from all intoxicants.” 
We charge the friends of the home and the Church with the high task 
of reasserting total abstinence as a noble ideal and reviving it in the 
habits of life.” 


‘The motion of G. W. Reed to place this amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 
The amendment was adopted. 


Ernest Lyon moved to amend the report by adding a new 
paragraph, to be known as Paragraph 6, as follows: 


That there be organized in connection with the Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals a division of Education to impress the 
young and rising generation with the great peril to good government 
in the violation of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution. 

This amendment, on motion of J. W. Langdale, was referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

George C. Douglass moved to amend Paragraph 2 of the 
report by adding the words, “the Methodist Book Concern” after 


the word “societies” in the next to the last line. 
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This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The report was adopted, as amended. 

Report No. 6, of the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 309, was read by the Secretary. 

HE. C. Wareing, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 
report be adopted. 

F. H. Butler, moved to amend the report by striking out the 
words at the top of the second column, “to bring about a 
better enforcement of all laws,” and. to substitute therefor, “to 
bring about the better enforcement: of all the Constitutional 
Amendments in general, and the Prohibition amendment in 
particular.” 

W. J. Davidson moved to amend the amendment by striking 
out after, “better enforcement” everything except “prohibition 
laws,” so that it will read “better enforcement of the prohibition 
laws.” 

The motion to place the amendment to the amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The amendment to the amendment was adopted. 

The amendment, as amended, was adopted. 

The report was adopted, as amended. 

Report No. 9, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 309, was read 
by the Secretary, and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, moved that the report be adopted. 

In connection therewith, the report, of the Trustees of the 
John Street Church was, by common consent, received without 
reading, and as printed in the official Hand Book. 

Chairman Farmer included in the pending motion that the 
Trustees named in the report be elected. 

The report was adopted, and the election of these Trustees 
effected. 

F. W. Hannan, on a question of privilege, presented the. re- 
port of the Trustees of the John Street Trust Fund, and, on 
motion ‘of W. B. Farmer, this report was received, and to be 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate. 
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Report No. 10, of the Committee on Temporal Economy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 309, was read 
by the Secretary, and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, moved that the report be adopted. 

The motion prevailed. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on Home Missions and 
Church Extension, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 327, was read by the Secretary, and EH. L. Kidney, Chair- 
man of that Committee, moved that the report be adopted. 

The report was adopted. 

Secretary Wade announced the postponement of the reception 
of Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs, Fraternal Delegate from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, due to illness in his family. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned, 
with the benediction pronounced by Bishop John W. Hamilton. 


FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 18, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Ernest 
G. Richardson presiding, who presented Bishop Wilbur P. 
Thirkield, to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 196, beginning, “Breathe on Me, Breath of God,” was 
sung, and Bishop Thirkield offered prayer. 

His devotional address was based on St. Matthew 13. 10-17, 
and at its conclusion prayer was offered by Robert N. Brooks. 

Hymn 409, beginning, “Fight the Good Fight,” was sung 
and, by request, Bernard Vessey, of Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
was heard in vocal solo, entitled “We Shall Shine as the Stars.” 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported that they had examined the Minutes of the session of 
Thursday, May 17, and they are correct. The report was 
accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

Arlo A. Brown, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following resolution, and, on his motion, it was adopted: 


The Chattanooga Area requests the provilege of expressing a very 
brief word of appreciation for her resident Bishop, Wilbur P. Thirkield, 
who, by reason of age, will retire from the effective duties of the epis- 
copacy at the conclusion of this General Conference. 

For forty-five years Bishop Thirkield has labored in the South, in- 
cluding one quadrennium in Mexico. He brought this career to a fitting 
climax by four years of service as resident bishop of the Chattanooga 
Area. His peculiar gifts as a scholar, a Christian Mystic, an able ad- 
ministrator and a warm-hearted brother, together with his long experi- 
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ence in the South fitted him peculiarly for this task. Our churches and 
oe institutions have prospered greatly under his inspiring lead- 
ership. 

_Mrs. Thirkield has been not less active than the Bishop. She not only 
directed with great skill the work of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of which she was the National President for seventeen years, 
resigning recently, but she has also found ample time to inspire and 
guide the women of our Area. 

Hven if there were time for a long statement, words would fail to ex- 
Diag our appreciation and affection for these two servants of God and 

s Church. We have tried to show this to them by deeds during the 
quadrennium, and we simply request the privilege of entering upon your 
records this tribute of gratitude and esteem. We pray that their lives 
may be spared for many more years of inspiring service. 

ARLO A, Brown. 


L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 


presented the following report: 

Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 

E. S. Williams, ministerial delegate, Washington Conference, excused 
from the sessions of May 16 and 17. 

J. N. Chiles, lay delegate, Saint Louis Conference, excused for May 
19. L. L. Lyons, first reserve, seated in his place. 

Arthur J. Stock, regular lay delegate, Detroit Conference, has arrived 
and was seated (without extra expense) on May 17. 

J. L. Appleton, lay delegate, Troy Conference, be excused for Satur- 
day only, May 19. 

Louis C. Wright, ministerial delegate, North-East Ohio Conference, 
be excused May 18 to 21, inclusive. Battelle McCarty, first reserve, 
to be seated in his place. 

A. L. Conn, lay delegate, West Ohio Conference, permanently excused 
after the session of May 19. 

John Goorley, ministerial delegate, New Jersey Conference, excused 


after the session of May 26. Louis M. Porrer, Chairman. 
J. R. Gertys, Secretary. 

H. L. Jacobs, on a question of privilege, moved that. the 
minority report to Report No. 18, of the Committee on Itiner- 
ancy, recently referred to the Committee on Judiciary: for 
answer, be withdrawn, and the Committee on Judiciary be 
excused from its further consideration. 

This motion prevailed. 

H. L: Jacobs, on a question of privilege, moved that in order 
to meet every possible Disciplinary requirement, the term of 
the Committee on Judiciary be extended for thirty days from 
the date of May 17, 1928, in order to care for any possible appeal 
from the action of the General Conference in the case of Anton 
Bast. 

The motion prevailed. 

C. A. Pollock, on a question of privilege, asked and received 
the consent of the Conference to correct Report No. 7, of the 
Committee on Judiciary, recently adopted, by adding to its last 
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line, the following words: “such Annual Conference into’ a 


‘Mission or a Mission Conference.” 


Report No. 8, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 350, was read by the Secretary, 
and C, A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its 
adoption. 

W. H. G. Gould moved to amend the report by adding to 
Paragraph 207, section 8, the words, “provided such bodies 
transact their business in conformity with the provisions of the 
Discipline.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

Leonard Garver, Jr., moved to amend the report by inserting 
after the words “all or any part of it” the words “unless when 
legally requested to do so by the Annual Conference or Church 
Institutions involved.” 

On motion of F. M. Stephenson, this amendment was tabled. 

The report was adopted, as amended. 

Report No. 9, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 351, was read by the Secretary, 
and C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its 
adoption. 

W. H. G. Gould moved to amend the report by striking out 
the words “or by application to the Civil Courts.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

K. L. Kidney moved to recommit the report. 

The motion of W. H. Ford to place on the table the motion 
to recommit did not prevail. 

The motion to recommit did not prevail. 

John Thompson moved to amend the report by adding the 
words “or by application to the Civil Courts.” 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The amendment offered by John Thompson was adopted. 

The report, as amended, was adopted. 

Report No. 10, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 351, was read by the Secretary, 
and, on motion of C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, 
this report was adopted. 

Report No. 11, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
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Daily Christian Advocate, page 351, was read by the Secretary, 
and, on motion of C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, 
this report was adopted. 

Report No. 12, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 351, was read by the Secretary, 
and, on motion of C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, 
this report was adopted. 

Report No. 14, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 397, was read by the Secre- 
tary, and, on motion of C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, this report was adopted. 

Report No. 15, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in 


The Daily Christian Advocate, page 397, was read by the Secre-. 


tary, and on motion of C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, this report was adopted. 

L. H. Sweetland presented the following question, and, on 
motion of Secretary Wade, it was referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary : 


Who decides when a General Conference Report or Resolution has 
lost its validity, as indicated in Report No. 15 of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, adopted May 18, 1928? L.. H Swuetanp 


Report No. 3, of the Committee on Home Missions and Church 
Extension, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 328, 
was presented by H. L. Kidney, Chairman of that Committee, 
who moved the adoption of the report. 

He secured unanimous consent to substitute the words “our 
Church” for the word “Methodism,” in the eleventh line of the 
second paragraph of the report. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 5, of the Committee on Home Missions and 
Church Extension, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 328, was read by the Secretary, and H. L. Kidney, Chair- 
man of that Committee, moved that the report be adopted. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of the Committee on Temporal 
Economy, on a question of privilege, moved that Report No. 17, 
from that Committee, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 398, be next considered because of the presence of repre- 
sentatives of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, who could 
not be present later. 
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The motion for immediate consideration prevailed. 

W. B. Farmer moved that the report be adopted. 

E. M. Antrim moved to amend the report by substituting for 
the words “to request the Bishops to appoint a Commission,” 
the provision that this matter be referred to the Commission on 
Federation and Church Union already authorized. 

On motion of F. R. Bayley, this amendment was tabled. 

John H. Lickert moved to amend the report by changing the 
letter “a” in Paragraph 1, line 5, to the word “the,” and adding 
after the words “Methodist Episcopal Church” in line 6, the 
words “of Korea”; also to strike out the word “Korea” in line 5, 
so that the two amended lines will read “South, and to be 
organized into the Methodist Episcopal Church of Korea.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to extend the time for the completion of this 
report prevailed. | 

The report was adopted, as amended. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:30 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:40 o’clock. 

Hymn 545, beginning, “Jesus Calls Us O’er the Tumult,” was 
sung. 

On a question of privilege, E. F. Frease called attention to 
the fact that on pages 399 and 400 of The Daily Christian 
Advocate, in the list entitled “Ratio of Representation in the 
General Conference,” the name of the North Africa Conference 
is omitted, and asked for the insertion of that name. 

The request was, by common consent, approved. 

The motion of W. A. Elliott, that the Bishops be requested to 
appoint the Commission on Church Union in Korea from the 


“membership of the Commission on Church Union, previously 
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authorized, was tabled, on motion of James J. Henry. 

Report No. 8, of the Committee on Foreign Missions, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 329, was read by the 
Secretary, and W. E. Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
its adoption. 

The report was adopted. 

The Order of the Day was next presented, and Merle N. 
Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, 
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introduced to the presiding officer Bishop Arthur B. Statton, Fra- 
ternal Delegate from the Church of the United Brethren in Christ, 
who brought the fraternal greetings of his Church to the Gen- 
eral Conference. 

The presiding Bishop made appropriate response. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
introduced to the presiding Officer, Bishop J. Arthur Hamlett, 
of the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church, and he was pre- 
* sented to the Conference. 

On a question of high privilege, Bishop Charles B. Mitchell 
was presented, and he requested that the General Conference 
grant him the privilege of retiring from the ranks of the 
effective Bishops at this session, according to the provisions of 
the Discipline. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, 
moved that Bishop Mitchell be passed in character and retired 
at the close of this General Conference, according to his re- 
quest. 

The motion prevailed. 

H. D. Kohlstedt, Cipriano Navarro, I. M. Hargett, John 
Thompson, Samuel L. Parish, William E. Hammaker, and J. R. 
Gettys were heard in tribute to Bishop Mitchell. 

Report No. 12, of the Committee on Itinerancy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 308, having been returned 
from conference, was presented by H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of 
that Committee, who moved its adoption. 

KE. P. Dennett moved to amend the report by including among 
its annuitants those who are superintendents of the Anti-Saloon 
League. 

The motion of Francis E. Baldwin to place this amendment 
on the table did not prevail. 

J. L. McLain presented the following substitute, which, on 
motion of J. E. Skillington, was tabled: 

Amend Discipline, Paragraph 341, Section 2, Line 2, by striking) out 
the word “seventieth”’ after the word ‘one’ and substituting instead 
the words, ‘‘per cent nor more than one and one-half per cent (the An- 


nual Conference fixing the rate),” so that the paragraph shall read as 
follows: 

“The annuity claim of a retired minister shall be not less than one 
er cent, nor more than one-half per cent (the Annual Conference 
fice the rate) of the average salary, house rent excluded, of the effec- 
tive members of his Conference, who are Pastors or District Superin- 
tendents, multiplied by the number of his years of service in the effective 
relation, including two years on trial as a member of an Annual Con- 
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ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in a Pastorate or District 
Superintendency, or under appointment to an institution or organization 
under the control of, or under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, excepting those institutions or organizations providing an 
annuity for years of service in them. This section shall not apply ad- 
versely to years of service rendered prior to the day of adjournment of the 
General Conference of 1924. 


On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the amendment offered by EH. P. 
Dennett was tabled. 

The motion of F. M. Stephenson to further consider this 
report to-morrow after recess prevailed. 

The motion of Secretary Wade to refer the following question 
to the Committee on Judiciary prevailed: 


Whereas, on January 7, 1928, Bishop William F. Anderson issued 
the following ruling: ; 

“Paragraph 213 of the 1924 Discipline reads: 

“«A Bishop, when he judges it necessary, may unite two or more 
Pastoral Charges for Quarterly Conferences purposes, without affecting 
their separate financial interests or pastoral relations.’ : 

“In the belief and hope that it may contribute to the efficiency and 
larger ministry of the Methodism of in-town Boston churches, I propose, 
if agreeable to all parties concerned, to make use of the provision herein 
stated in uniting First Church, Copley, and Tremont Street Churches 
in one Quarterly Conference.” 

ee. on January 10, 1928, Bishop William F. Anderson further 
ruled: 

“It is my belief that in-town Methodism of Boston can be largely 
improved and Christ’s kingdom advanced by simplification in the admin- 
istration of our resources, therefore, by virtue of the power resident in 
me as Bishop of the Boston Area to ‘Fix the appointments of the preach- 
ers,’ and hence in accordance with Paragraph 607 of the 1924 Discipline, 
entitled ‘Consolidation of Churches’; and Paragraph 213 (quoted above), 
I propose that First Methodist Episcopal Church, Boston, should be 
united with the Copley-Tremont Street Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which are now united under the legal name of ‘The Methodist Religious 
Society in Boston.’ I further propose that as there is to be only one 
Board of Trustees, so there shall be but one Quarterly Conference, but 
for the time being, there shall be maintained three Pastoral Charges, 
with three pastors, and three Official Boards.” 

Whereas, certain officials of the churches concerned have raised the 
question as to whether or not this proposal may be legally carried out. 

Therefore, as one of the pastors of the Methodist Religious Society in 
Boston, I respectfully request the Committee on Judiciary to render a 
decision on the following question: 

Has a Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church power, when he 
judges it necessary, to unite two or more Pastoral Charges for Quar- 
terly Conference purposes without affecting their pastoral relations, but 
so as to bring all of the property interests under the control of one 


9 
Board of Trustees? Late eaeCunen: 


The announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned, 
with the benediction pronounced by the presiding Bishop. 
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SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 19, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Fred- 
erick T. Keeney presiding, who presented Bishop Adna W. 
Leonard, to have charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 461, beginning, “How Firm a Foundation,” was sung, 
and prayer was offered by J. Ralph Magee. Bishop Leonard 
led the Conference in appropriate responsive sentences, fol- 
lowed by the Doxology. 

The devotional address was based upon Acts 17, 18, and at its 
close Ralph S. Cushman offered prayer. 

Hymn 361, beginning, “Walk in the Light,” was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that committee that they had examined the Minutes 
of Friday, May 18, and they are correct. The report of the 
Committee was accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 

a Winger, lay delegate, Genesee Conference, excused for Monday, 

ay 21. 

John Raine, regular lay delegate, West Virginia Conference, previously 
excused, has returned and is in his seat to-day. 

J. C. Gilbreath, ministerial delegate, Saint Louis Conference, excused 
from the sessions of May 18 and 19. Harvey A. Jones, reserve dele- 
gate, seated in his place. 
ies a Maytag, lay delegate, Iowa Conference, excused for Monday, 

ay 21. 

Elmer Guy Cutshall, ministerial delegate, Colorado Conference, ex- 
cused for May 23 only. H. G. Goodsell, first reserve, seated in his 
place for that day only. 

R. B. Peck, lay delegate, Maine Conference, excused permanently 
after the session of May 22, G. B. Hunter, second reserve, seated in 
his place. 

James E. MacMurray, lay delegate, Rock River Conference, excused 
for May 19 and 21. 


Edward P. Hall, ministerial delegate, Kentucky Conference, excused. 


permanently after the session of May 25. 

James A. McRae, lay delegate, North Carolina Conference, excused 
permanently after the session of May 23. R. B. McRary, first reserve, 
seated in his place. 

Scull, ministerial delegate, Indiana Conference, excused for May 
21 only. ©. EB. Flynn, first reserve, seated in his place. 

T. O. Mork, reserve lay delegate, West Wisconsin Conference, excused 
after the session of May 19. 

J. LaGrone, ministerial delegate, Northwest Iowa Conference, 
excused for Monday, May 21, only. y 

EB. P. V. Ritter, lay delegate, New York Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 19. 


Louis M. Pottrer, Chairman, 
J. R. Gertys, Secretary. 
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Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
on a question of privilege, presented the following nominations 
for committee memberships and, on motion, they were approved, 
and the persons named duly elected. 

Committee on Revision: J. Edgar Skillington, in place of 
W. E. Shaw, excused. 

Committee on Interdenominational Relations: Bishops: W. F. 
McDowell, F. J. McConnell, F. D. Leete, Herbert Welch, E. G. 
Richardson, C. L. Mead, R. E. Jones. Laymen: H. H. Cherring- 
ton, J. R. Joy, C. A. Pollock, W. H. Gould, Mrs. Thomas 
Nicholson, Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, I. G. Penn, F. A. Horne, 
W. T. Williamson, Earl R. Conder, H. C. Black, J. H. Foresman, 
T. R. Davis, John H. McCallum, J. A. James. Ministers: Rob- 
ert Bagnell, R. N. Merrill, H. E. Woolever, L. C. Wright, J. H. 
Race, R. B. Stansell, E. M. Antrim, B. F. Abbott, Ray Allen, 
Paul M. Edwards, L. T. Guild, E. A. Blliott, O. W. Auman, 
F. W. Court, F. W. Mueller. 

Secretary Wade announced the receipt of the following tele- 
gram from the Southern California Interdenominational Con- 
vention, now in session at Los Angeles: 


General Conference Methodist Episcopal Church, Kansas City, Mo.: 


Interdenominational Convention Southern California, Mexican and 
Latin American Churches sends hearty greetings. 
JOSE VENECIO, President. 
CosmME C. Cota, Secretary. 


Secretary Wade also announced the receipt of the following 
letter from President John W. Hoffman, of the Ohio Wesleyan 
University : 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 
Office of the President. 

My dear Mr. Wade: The greetings of the General Conference greatly 
heartened me. It is difficult for me to adjust myself to the role of a 
sick man and I hope soon to be out of that class. Will you kindly 
express to the General Conference, verbally, my grateful recognition of 
their fine and fraternal thoughtfulness. Sincerely yours, 

JOHN W. HoFFMAN. 

May 15, 1928. 


Secretary Wade presented to the Conference the following 
supplemental quadrennial report of the Trustees of the Chartered 
Fund, which, on his motion, was adopted, and the election of 
Trustees effected, as called for by the report: 

Since the preparation of the quadrennial report of the Chartered Fund, 


dated January 19, 1928, two of our Board, viz., Dr. George EH. Thomas 
and Charles Edenborn, have died. In their place the Board has elected 
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Mr. William §S. Pilling and Mr. Harold Parkin. The General Confer- 
ence is respectfully requested to confirm their election. 
M. H. Rometscu, President of the Board. 
Hpear J. PERSHING, Sec’y of the Board. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented to the presiding Bishop, Hon. Charles H. Burke, 
United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and he was 
introduced to the Conference. 

On motion of L. O. Hartman, Chairman of the Commission 
of Twenty-five on Central Conferences, the Rules were sus- 
pended in order to receive the report of the Commission on 
Proposed Statutory Legislation, made necessary by certain con- 
stitutional amendments already approved by this Conference. 

Report No. 2, of the Commission of Twenty-five on Central 
Conferences, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, pages 
420-422, was read by the Secretary. 

L. O. Hartman, Chairman of that Commission, moved that 
the report be adopted. 

Ray Allen moved to amend the report by substituting the 
word “recommend” for the word “adopted” in the introductory 
paragraph of the report. Also to strike out all following the 
word “adopted” in the fourth line from the bottom of the same 
paragraph, and suggested a re-editing of Section 3 of the report. 

The proposed: amendments were accepted by the Chairman 
of the Commission. 

V. M. Ilahibaksh moved to amend the report by changing the 
word “of” in the sentence “the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia” to the word “in” so as to read “the Central Conference in 
Southern Asia,” which amendment was accepted by the Chair- 
man of the Commission. 

D. F. Helms offered a substitute for Item 4 of the report, on 
page 421 of The Daily Christian Advocate, as follows: “The 
tenure of Bishops elected by a Central Conference shall be the 
same as the tenure of General Superintendents elected by the 
General Conference.” 

W. H. Finch moved to place the substitute on the table. 

The point of order raised by R. B. Urmy, that action on the 
substitute should be postponed until the Committee on Judiciary 
presents its report on Episcopal Tenure, was declared not well 
taken. 

The motion to lay the substitute on the table prevailed. 
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The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

L. O. Hartman, Chairman of the Commission, asked common 
consent to change the word “it,” at the top of the first column, 
page 421, second line, to the words “Central Conference,” and to 
make change in the last two lines of the report so as to read 
“lapse with the quadrennium ending in 1932.” 

On motion, common consent was granted. 

On motion of L. O. Hartman, the editors of the Discipline 
were authorized to make all necessary verbal changes in the 
report without changing its meaning. 

The motion to adopt the report as amended prevailed. 

L. O. Hartman, Chairman of the Commission, moved to 
reconsider our previous action by which the proposed constitu- 
tional amendments were to be submitted to Annual and Lay 
Electoral Conferences in the fall of 1928, so that provision may 
be made for such submission in’ 1929. 

The motion to suspend the Rules prevailed. 

The motion to reconsider prevailed. 

The motion of L. O. Hartman prevailed to change the figures 
in Report No. 1, of the Commission, in the sixth line of Sec- 
tion 3, division 2, from “1928” to “1929,” so that the corrected 
line shall read “in the spring and fall of 1929.” 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, 
moved to suspend the Rules for the purpose of submitting Re- 
ports Nos. 6 and 7, from that Committee. 

This motion prevailed. 

Report No. 6, Committee on Episcopacy, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 422, was read by the Secretary, and 
by common consent, its title was changed to read “Effectiveness 
of General Superintendents” instead of “Residences of General 
Superintendents.” 

On motion of O. W. Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, the 
report was adopted. 

Report No. 7, Committee on Episcopacy, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 422, was read by the Secretary, and 
O. W. Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adoption. 

By common consent, the word “assignments” was substituted 
for the word “appointments,” in the fourth line of the last para- 
graph of the report. 

J. M. Walker moved to recommit the report with instructions 
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to reduce the number of Episcopal Areas in the United States 
to eighteen. 

The motion of J. A. Holmes, to extend the time did not pre- 
vail. 

The motion of W. P. MacVey to strike out “Seoul, Stock- 
holm and Atlanta,” was declared out of order in face of the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion of E. L. Kidney to place the motion to recom- 
mit on the table did not prevail. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:30 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:40 o’clock. 

Hymn 408, beginning, “Lead on, O King Eternal,” was sung. 

L. M. Edwards yielded his floor privilege to Henry L. Davis, 
Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, who presented J. 
B. Hingeley to introduce to the Conference Reverend Francis E. 
Smith, Executive Secretary of Pension Work for the Church of 
the Disciples of Christ in America, and Mr. Monell Sayre, Ex- 
ecutive Vice-President of the Church Pension Fund of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. 

Mr. Sayre briefly addressed the Conference. 

The motion of F. M. Stephenson to defer consideration of the 
Order of the Day for the purpose of continuing consideration 
of Report No. 7, of the Committee on Episcopacy, was declared 
out of order because of the suspension of the Rules, and further, 
because reports from the Committee on Episcopacy have priority 
of consideration. 

H. Li. Jacobs moved to amend the pending motion to recom- 
mit Report No. 7, so that the Committee on Episcopacy shall 
eliminate two Episcopal Areas in the United States of America 
and one outside the United States of America. 

E. P. Robertson moved to amend the amendment by adding 
that the committee make such reductions as shall affect resi- 
dences in close proximity to each other. 

The motion of W. S. Bovard to lay on the table the amend- 
ment’ to the amendment prevailed. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

F. R. Bayley asked for a division of the question before the 
Conference, but the presiding Bishop ruled that the question 
was not divisible. i 
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The motion to adopt the amendment offered by H. L. Jacobs 
did not prevail. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the 
Committee on Episcopacy, was granted five minutes to discuss 
the motion to recommit, under suspension of the Rules. 

On motion of E. H. Cherrington, the motion to recommit the 
report was tabled. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

O. W. Fifer moved that the first ballot for the election of 
General Superintendents be made the Order of the Day for 
Monday morning next, immediately after recess. 

A. M. Wells moved to amend to the effect that this ballot 
be taken immediately. 

On motion of J. N. Dryden, the amendment was tabled. 

J. EH. Skillington moved to amend to the effect that voting 
for General Superintendents be deferred until final disposition 
shall be made of the reports of the Committee on Judiciary 
and the Committee on Episcopacy dealing with the question of 
Episcopal tenure. 

This amendment was accepted by O. W. Fifer. 

The motion, as amended, prevailed. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the question of the number of 
General Superintendents to be elected was referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy. 

C. M. Caldwell presented the following question, which, on 
his motion, was referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 


Whereas, Under the subject of ‘Building Churches,’ Section 3, Chap- 
ter 2, of Part 6, of the Discipline, no other Building Committee is provided 
or, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Judiciary be requested to define 
the rights and duties of the Committee provided for under Paragraph 
858 of the 1924 Discipline of the Church. 

CHAS. W. CALDWELL, 

S. J. McDona.p, 

T. H. PINCKNEY, 

Mrs. Daisy BULKLEY TAYLOR. 


Secretary Wade presented certain questions from George A. 
Cooke, concerning the constitutionality of the Area system, and 
moved that they be referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

On motion of F. R. Bayley, the motion to refer was tabled. 

Secretary Wade presented questions from George A. Cooke, 
concerning the constitutionality of sending General Superintend- 
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ents to foreign territory, and moved that these be referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary. 

On motion of F. R. Bayley, the motion to refer was tabled. 

Secretary Wade presented a question from Fletcher Homan 
regarding the power of Bishops to appoint pastors under certain 
conditions, and, on his motion, this question was referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 

Secretary Wade announced the receipt of the following tele- 
gram from the Southern Baptist Convention: 


Methodist General Conference, Kansas City, Mo. 
Greeting in Christian fellowship. See First Peter, chapter one, verses 


one and two. 
SOUTHERN Baptist ConvENTION, 
By Hieut C. Moorz, Secretary. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, on a 
question of privilege, asked common consent to insert in report 
No. 7, from that Committee the number “3” as being the num- 
ber of General Superintendents to be elected in order to fill 
vacancies. 

Consent was granted. 

_H. L. Jacobs moved to suspend the Rules to the effect that 


hereafter five minutes shall be the limit in debate for all speakers, 


except Chairmen of Committees and Commissions, the same to 
begin on Monday, next, the Chairmen to have ten minutes. 

The motion to suspend the Rules prevailed. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that beginning on Monday next, the 
debate limit for all speakers be five minutes, except that Chair- 
men of Committees and Commissions shall be granted ten min- 
utes. 

J. M. Walker moved to amend to the effect that the five 
minute rule be applicable to Chairmen as well as others. 

The motion of S. P. Archer to place this amendment on the 
table did not prevail. : 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the amendment did not prevail. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs was adopted. 

-On a question of privilege, W. C. Hartinger, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Shawnee Indian Mission Memorial, presented 
the following report, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


Your Committee on the Shawnee Mission Memorial begs leave to re- 
port that it has met with the local Committee and all arrangements 
have been completed for a fitting celebration Sunday afternoon, May 20. 
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There will be a number of brief addresses and special music. The main 
address will be made by the Hon. Charles H. Burke, United States. Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. 

The local Committee has arranged far the transportation of. all: dele- 
gates and friends who desire to attend. Your Committee desires to urge 
all delegates to join in this appropriate recognition. 


Secretary Wade moved that Report No. 12, of the Committee 
on Itinerancy, be made the Order of the Day for Monday morn- 
ing next, after action is taken on the report on the J — 

This motion prevailed. : 

Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned, 
with the benediction pronounced by Bishop William Burt. 


MONDAY MORNING, MAY 21, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop H. 
Lester Smith presiding, who presented Bishop Matthew W. 
Clair, to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 135, beginning, “Majestic Sweetness Sits Enthroned 
Upon the Saviour’s Brow,” was sung, and prayer was offered 
by Samuel H. Sweeney. 

The devotional address was based upon 2 Corinthians 5. 1-17, 
and at its close the Bishop offered prayer. 

Hymn 490, beginning, “Saviour, More Than Life to Me,” was 
sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of Friday, May 18, and they are correct. The report of 
the Committee was accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented to the presiding Bishop, Reverend Daniel A. Poling, 
President of the United Society of Christian Endeavor, and. he 
was introduced to the Conference. 

On motion of Henry L. Davis, the privilege of the floor was 
granted to Mrs. E. H. Forrest, who presented the following 
resolution, which, on her motion, was adopted: 


That the apostle Paul was dominated by the divine touch, when he 
saw and heard the man of Macedonia calling: “‘Come over and help us,” 
no one doubts. 

We like to think that John Wesley, the founder of our beloved Meth- 
odism, was especially in the spirit, when he exclaimed, ‘The world is 
my parish,’ and that our beloved Church in her endeavors to make 
bipr e dream of the world-wide conquest real, was also inspired of 


od. 
In this. conquest the Church has been called to administer to all races 
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of mankind; among those who have been beneficiaries of his spiritual 
touch, is the American Negro. 

To his redemption, the Church has truly dedicated the best brain and 
heart of her noblest sons and daughters. 

Time fails to_tell of R. S..Rust, J. M. Walden, J. M. Braden, W. P. 
Thirkield and Judson S. Hill, who, through faith subdued Kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, stayed the mouths of lions, waxed valiant in fight 
and turned to flight the armies of the aliens. 

Whereas, Of this group of nobles of whom the world was not worthy, 
Dr. Judson S. Hill, President of the Morristown Normal College, is the 
sole active educational survivor; and, 

. Whereas, He is carrying on to-day on the same spot on which he began 
his work forty-seven years ago, and, 

Whereas, The old slave pen, then valued at $500, in which he began 
hiss work, has given place to a modern school property worth $500,000; 
and, 

Whereas, His exploits in the development of human character have been 
equally striking, which is evidenced by- the fact that one of the faculty 
of the School was formerly sold as a slave in the old building; and, 

Whereas, Dr. Judson S. Hill is the oldest college president in the 

United States in years of ‘service, having given nearly fifty years of his 
life to the education of the Negro. During these years he has been a 
member of a Negro Conference which has shown its appreciation and 
love for him by electing him for seven quadrenniums as their only dele- 
gate. He is the only member now living who was a member of the 
Conference when it was organized. More than 2,000 teachers have been 
furnished to the schools in the South; over 100 of the students have 
gone into the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church and other 
denominations; and, 
Whereas, His devoted and charming wife, Mrs. Hill,- has labored with 
him during all these years, in a most beautiful and sacrificial way, we 
also make acknowledgment of our gratitude and appreciation for God’s 
gift of her to our people; therefore, be it 

Resolved, We desire to express our appreciation of the value and 
extent of the great work of this Christian man and his wife and we 
ask that J. B. F. Shaw escort Dr. Hill to the platform and present 
him to the General Conference. Nii ‘Lo Foes’. 


In harmony with this resolution, Judson S. Hill was pre- 
sented to the Conference and made appropriate remarks. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your, Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 

W. G. Coffey, lay delegate, Minnesota Conference, permanently excused 
after session of May 19. 

Edwin F. Lee, ministerial delegate, Malaya Conference, excused from 
the session of May 19. J. M. Hoover, first reserve, seated in his place. 

Edwin J. Gale, ministerial delegate, Missouri Conference, excused for 
May 21, 22, 23. E. C. Morgan, first reserve, seated in his place. 

J. A. Taylor, lay delegate, Saint Louis Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after the session of May 19. Leslie J. Lyons, first reserve, seated 
in his place. le Blas ‘ 

Lucius H. Bugbee, ministerial delegate, Northern Minnesota Confer- 
ence, excused for May 19 and 21. G. Valentyne, reserve, seated in 

is place. 
“eft S. McCreight, lay delegate, Oklahoma Conference, permanently 
excused after session of May 18. William F. Britson, reserve delegate, 
seated in his place beginning May 19._ 

M. B. Nelson, lay: delegate, Des Moines Conference, permanently ex- 


cused after session of May 19. : 
Louis §. Wilson, lay delegate, New Mexico Conference, permanently 
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excused after the session of May 19. Philip Harsh, first reserve, seated 
in his place. 
HE. S. Was ministerial delegate, West Ohio Conference, excused 
for May 21 and 22. 
Louis A. Copeland, lay delegate, Southern California Conference, per- 
manently excused after May 19. 
J. B. Walker, first ministerial reserve delegate, Northwest. Iowa Con- 
ference, seated to- day only, in place of J. W. LaGrone, excused. 
A. L. Hickson, lay delegate, Southern California Conference, perma- 
nently excused after the session of May 26 
‘A. I. Oliver, ministerial delegate, Maine Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after session of May 18. 
William W. M. Henry, lay delegate, Delaware Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of Monday, May 21 
Louis M. Porrer, Chairman. 
J. R. Gertys, Secretary. 


F. G. H. Stevens, for the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 4 


That Orders of The Day be fixed as follows: 

Tuesday, at 11:00 a. m., for reception of Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs, Fra- 
ternal Delegate, Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Wednesday, at 11:00 a. M., for reception of Dr. Thomas H. Lewis, 
Fraternal Delegate, Methodist. Protestant Church. 

Thursday, immediately at opening of afternoon session, for reception 
of Dr. Wm. H. Thomas, Fraternal Delegate from the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and Bishop Walls, Fraternal Delegate, African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church. 


E. C. Dixon, on a question of privilege, and representing the 
delegates from the Saint Paul Area, presented to Bishop Charles 
B. Mitchell a floral tribute, with appropriate remarks. 

In consonance with this resolution, Bishop Mitchell addressed 
the Conference. 

H. L. Jacobs, on a question of privilege, moved that the Com- 
mittee of Elected Chairmen be instructed to fix the time for the 
holding of afternoon and evening sessions, and likewise the 
date for our final adjournment, and to make report of the same 
to the Conference at an early date. 

This motion prevailed. 

K. J. Hammond presented a memorial from the delegates of 
the Georgia and Saint Johns River Conferences concerning the 
boundary lines of these Conferences, which, on his motion, was 
referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

H, E. Simpson presented the-following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted : 


Whereas, At the Shawnee Methodist Mission Celebration held yester- 
day under the auspices of this General Conference, an address was given 
by United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Hon. Charles H, 
Burke, which contained much valuable information concerning the edu- 
cational and religious work among the Indians, and the policies of the 
United States Government concerning the same; and, 
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Whereas, Time did not permit the delivery of the entire address and 
but a limited number of this body were able to be present because of one 
other meeting held at the same time; be it 

Resolved, That we request that this address be published in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, or that it be printed in some other suitable form and 
distributed to all members of the General Conference. 

Howarp B. Simpson. 

Secretary Wade presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was referred to the Committee on J udiciary. 


Whereas, This General Conference has adopted a proposed amendment 
to the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church and passed a 
resolution calling for a special session of the several Lay Hlectoral 
Conferences to consider and yote on the same; and, ‘ 

Whereas, There has been considerable confusion in the past because 
of the uncertainty as to whether delegates elected to the last Lay Blec- 
toral Conference serve throughout the quadrennium, or whether the 
churches must elect new delegates for each and every special session of 
the Lay Hlectoral Conference; and, 

Whereas, A failure to call a special session in a proper and legal 
manner may make it possible for some one to call in question the legality 
of the entire proceedings; therefore, be it 

Resolwed, The Judiciary Committee be requested to render a decision 
on the following question: 

“Are delegates to Lay Hlectoral Conferences elected for the Quadren- 
nium, or must there be a new election in the regular way by the churches 
for each and every special session of the Lay Electoral Conference.” 

R. CLARENCE Brown. 


C. A. Pollock, Chairman of the Committee on Judiciary, 
asked for common consent to defer until to-morrow considera- 
tion of the report of that committee on the subject of Episcopal 
Tenure, which consent was granted. 

Secretary Wade presented the Order of the Day, namely, con- 
tinued consideration of Report No. 12 of the Committee on 
Itinerancy, entitled “Annuity Claim of Retired Ministers,” and 
announced that all amendments and substitutes previously pre- 
sented had been properly disposed of and that the motion be- 
fore the Conference was the motion to adopt. 

J. E. Skillington moved to amend by striking out the last 
sentence of the report, “however, when any Annual Conference 
shall pay twenty-five dollars ($25.00) per year for each year of 
effective service, it shall be considered to have met the require- 
ments of this paragraph.” 

J. H. MacDonald moved that the reading of the Discipline of 
1924 be substituted for Paragraph 341, Section 2, in the report. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion to extend the time before recess for the comple- 
tion of this report prevailed. 

The motion of John Goorley to place the substitute on the 
table did not prevail. 
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On motion of J. N. Dryden, the amendment was tabled. 

The motion to adopt the substitute did not prevail, the result 
by count vote being as follows: For, 390; against, 396. 

The motion of F. M. Stephenson to place the report on the 
table did not prevail. % 

Arba Martin requested a division of the report so that all of 
it after the word “Conference,” in the second paragraph, shall 
be one division, and the remainder of the report be the second 
division. 

The motion of W. R. Keesey to recommit the report was tabled, 
on motion of G. W. Henson. 

The first division of the report was then adopted. 

The second division of the report. was next adopted. 

Vote was then had on the entire report, which was adopted. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:45 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:55 o’clock. 

Hymn 2, beginning, “Come, Thou Almighty King,” was sung. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of the Committee on Judiciary, on a 
question of privilege, called a meeting of that Committee imme- 
diately, and the Conference excused its members for that’ purpose. 

The motion of I. M. Hargett to make all seats in the gallery 
free for the Wesley Memorial Service on Thursday morning 
next, was tabled, in view of the fact that many of these seats, 
having already been sold for the entire period of the Confer- 
ence, were not now under our control. 

Mario Capelli was heard in two pleasing tenor solos. 

Chih Ping Wang, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following cablegram : 


Peking, May 19, 1928. 
General Conference, Kansas City, Mo.: 


General Conference, please pray for us in the. crisis. 
CHINA FINANCIAL COMMITTEE. 

On motion of Chih Ping Wang, the Conference directed special 
prayer to be offered for the Conferences and people of North 
China, and Bishop W. F. McDowell led in such petition. 

W. H. G. Gould, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following memorial, which, on his motion, was referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy, under suspension of the Rules.: 


We do hereby memorialize the General Conference to adopt the nec- 
essary amendments to the Discipline to provide that all complaints or 
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charges against Bishops or Missionary Bishops under Paragraphs 244 
or 249 shall be termed, “‘teaching contrary to the standards of the Church,” 
and that all complaints or charges against Bishops or Missionary Bishops 
under Paragraphs 245 or 251 shall be termed “Maladministration,” and 
also to revise Paragraph 248 to conform thereto. And that a commission 
shall be appointed to report at the General Conference of 1932 recom- 
mendations for a revision of the entire subject of judicial procedure. 
WwW 


. H. G. Gourp, Harotp PauL SLOAN, 
GEORGE W. HENSoN, W. E. HAMMAKER, 
S. Taytor WILson, S. B. SaLmon, 
C. F. Heaereston, A. Ei. PIPER, 
JoHn M. Doran, Ernest H. CHERRINGTON. 


Wiliam Boyp, 


Report No. 1, Committee on American Bible Society, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 828, was read by the 
Secretary, and, on motion of A. S. Williams, Chairman of that 
Committee, the report was adopted. 

Report No. 2, of the Committee on American Bible Society, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 328, was read 
by the Secretary, and on motion of A. S. Williams, Chairman 
of that Committee, the report was adopted. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented in this connection Eric M. North, recently elected 
General. Secretary of the American Bible Society, who was intro- 
duced to the Conference. 

Report No. 1, Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals, printed, as revised, in The Daily Christian Ad- 
vocate, page 412, was presented by E. C. Wareing, Chairman of 
that Committee, and, on his motion, it was adopted. 

Report No. 4, Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and 
Public Morals, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
413, was presented by EH. C. Wareing, Chairman of that. Com- 
mittee, who moved its adoption. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend by changing the word “official” 
in the fifth line of the second paragraph to the word “corporate,” 
which» amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the 
Committee. The motion to adopt the report, as amended, 
prevailed. 

‘Report No. 10, Committee on State of the: Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 329, was read by the 
Secretary, and D. L. Marsh, Chairman of. that’ Committee, 
moved that it be adopted. 

The Chairman of the Committee announced the corrected 
vote in the Committee on this report to be, for, 104; against, 2; 
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yay i, and asked for common consent to strike out the words “fifty- 
wok, two” in line 5 of the third paragraph of the report. 
Common consent was granted. 

Common consent was also given to eliminate from the report 
the following words in the next to its last paragraph, “By sav- 
ing politics from pollution, business from baseness, and all 
social relations from selfishness” these having been already elimi- 
nated in the Committee. 

O. W. Fifer moved to amend by changing the word “stand- 
ards” line 5, paragraph 3, to the word “principles,” which 
amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Committee. 

The previous question was called for, under suspension of 
the Rules, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Committee on Report No. 7%, Committee on State of the Church, printed 

Roureh> in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 350, was read by the 

Nos.7and8. Secretary, and, on motion of D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that 
Committee, the report was adopted. 

Report No. 8, of the Committee on State of the Church, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 350, was read by 
the Secretary, and D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, 
moved that the report be adopted. 

EK. F. Tittle moved to amend in the second paragraph from 
the bottom of’ the printed report so that it will read, “we are 
opposed to all military training in high schools and to compul- 
sory military training in colleges and universities.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

J. J. Shy moved to amend in the next to the bottom para- 
graph as printed, by striking out the word “High” and substi- 
tuting the word “Methodist,” and by striking out the word 
“compulsory,” so that the paragraph will read “we are opposed 
to military training in Methodist schools, colleges and univer- 
sities”; also to further amend by inserting the words “for for- 
eign distribution” after the words “mail matter,” and to har- 
monize other sections of the report therewith. 

On motion of J. E. Skillington, the amendment was tabled. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the time was extended for ten 
minutes. 

The motion of O. W. Fifer to amend by striking out the 
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word “universities” in the second and third lines of the second 
paragraph of the report was, on motion of W. H. Finch, pinged 
on the table. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

O. W. Fifer called for a division of the question, the first 
to be with regard to other schools than universities, and the 
second to be with regard to universities, as affected by this 
report. 

The first division of the report was then adopted. 

The second division of the report was next adopted. 

Vote was then taken on the adoption of the entire report, as 
amended, and the motion to adopt prevailed. 

The following asked to be recorded as voting against, the 
adoption of the report: 

John C. Letts, Baltimore; Florence Hooper, Baltimore ; Hiram 
H. Woodburn, Wyoming; Frank McDonough, Sr., Colorado; 
W. W. Sullivan, Florida; Frank ©. Dyer, Troy; ©. T. Woodland, 
North Carolina; V. M. Hahibaksh, Bengal; H.'S. Wiley, Tlli- 
nois; Percy S. Rie, California; Ivory G. Rodda, California : 


Henry G. Black, Holston; Joseph J..Shy, Missouri; W. B. Rob- 


inson, North-East Ohio; 8. H. Hicks, Wyoming; Frank L. How- 
ard, Wyoming; John Marshall, Kansas; Howard E. Simpson, 
North Dakota. 

On motion of H. J. Roan, the Secretary: was instructed to 


reply to the cablegram recently received from the North China 


Financial Committee. 

Secretary Wade read the following letter, addressed to the 
Board of Foreign Missions by the Chinese Minister at Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


Rev. Dr. Ralph EH. Diffendorfer, Board of Foreign. Mission of by: Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, 150 Fifth Ave., New York, 

Dear Dr. Diffendorfer: I regret very on to. read in eis newspapers 
of the report of the death of Mrs. William T. Hobart at Taian. I 
understand that she is a member of your Mission. I therefore wish to 
express to you and through you to her family my personal deep sympa- 
thy and condolence. It distresses me to think that persons like Mrs. 
Hobart, who devotes her entire life to the promotion of welfare of the 
Chinese people, should lose her life at a time when we need the most all 
such devoted friends. sone sincerely, 


ERED SzE, 
Minister to the 8 . from Chine. 


Secretary Wade announced the receipt of the following tele- 
gram from the Gideons: 
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Mr. Moderator, care Methodist Episcopal Conference, Kansas City, Mo.: 


Gideons of New York State, assembled in convention in Hlmira, send 
cordial Christian greetings to the ministers and lay delegates assembled 
in Kansas City, Mo. Let us stand together in prayer and effort to 
spread the gospel of Jesus Christ by word of the Holy Bible, placing 
the same in the hotels, guest rooms, in the United States and Canada. 
May God richly bless your Conference. W. A. Bakpen’ Seoretary, 


On motion of Secretary Wade, a belated memorial from the 
Mexico Annual Conference was referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. 

On motion of Secretary Wade, the memorial recently pre- 
sented by W. H. G. Gould and others, and referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy, was recalled from that Committee, 
and re-referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

On motion, the Conference adjourned with the benediction 
pronounced by the presiding Bishop. 


TUESDAY MORNING, MAY 22, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Edgar. 
Blake presiding, who presented Bishop L. J. Birney, to be in 
charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 364, beginning, “My Saviour, on the Word of Truth in 
Earnest Hope I. Live,” was sung, and prayer was offered by 
Handel Lee. 

The devotional address of Bishop Birney was based upon St. 
Matthew. 20. 20-24, and at its close prayer was offered by Ren 
Yen. Lo, 

Hymn 375, beginning, “Jesus, Thine All Victorious Love,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined. the Min- 
utes of Monday, May 21, and they are correct. The report of 
the Committee was accepted, and the Journal thus approved 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following changes: 

Philip L. Frick, ministerial delegate, Troy Conference, excused from 
sessions of May 23,24, 25, 

Matthew S. Davage, lay delegate, Louisiana Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 26. 

. M. Hoover, ministerial delegate, Malaya Conference, seated for May 
19, will continue indefinitely. 
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F. Spence, ministerial delegate, Michigan Conference, permanently 
excused after session of May 23. : : 


Thaddeus Taylor, lay ‘delegate, Louisiana Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 26. é i 

George A. Warmer, ministerial delegate, Southern California Confer- 
ence, permanently excused after the session of May 24. A. J. Hughes, 
first Teserve, without extra expense, seated in his place. 

Oliver E. Gray, regular lay delegate, West Wisconsin Conference, has 
arrived and was seated May 21. 

Edward H. Redstone, lay delegate, New England Conference, perma- 
nently excused after May 26th. : 

_W. E. Winger, lay delegate, Genesee Conference, excused for May 21, 
did not use the excuse granted. 

F. L. Thornberry, lay delegate, Northern. New. York Conference, per- 
manently excused after the session of May 28. : 

S. White, lay delegate, Baltimore Conference, permanently 


excused after session of May 25. Lours M: Porter, ‘Chairmai. 
J. R. Gertys, Secretary. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented to the presiding Bishop, Reverend J..T. Wardle 
Stafford, of the British Wesleyan Conference, who was introduced 
to the Conference and spoke briefly. 

Henry L. Davis, for the same Committee, presented Reverend 
Albert J. Nast, former Editor of the Christliche Apologete, who 
was introduced to the Conference. 

Henry L. Davis, for the same Committee, presented Reverend 
S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal Council of. the 
Churches of Christ in America, who was introduced to the. Con- 
ference and spoke briefly. Y 

On motion of Henry L. Davis, the visitors just presented were 
invited to occupy seats on the platform. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop A. W. Leonard, Chairman 
of the Committee on Boundaries, requested the appointment. of 
a Commission of Eleven to consider the matter of dissolving 
the New Mexico Annual Conference, that it may thereafter be 
organized into a Mission, the Commission to report not. later 
than Saturday, next. . 

On motion of A. L. Miller, the Conference voted to create 
this Commission. 

O. P. Miller, Treasurer of the General Conference Expense 
Fund, announced that one hundred and seventy-five delegates 
had not yet filed their expense accounts with the Treasurer, and 
urged that these take such action at once. . 

Secretary Wade, as Chairman of the Committee of Elected 
Chairmen, reported for that Committee the recommendation 
that an evening session be ordered for to-day at 8 o’clock, and 
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WMAY 22° that each day thereafter there be afternoon sessions at 2:30 


Monreg, o'clock, and evening sessions at 8 o’clock. ; 

George Mecklenburg moved to amend by excluding Thurs- 
day afternoon, next, from this provision. It being generally 
understood that business sessions are to have right of way since 
yesterday, George Mecklenburg withdrew his amendment, and 
asked for common consent to permit Mrs. Ella A. Boole, Presi- — 
dent of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and the Rey- 
erend S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ.in America, to be heard as the Order of 
the Day on Thursday, in the afternoon. 

Common consent was granted. 

Secretary Wade moved that the Commission of Eleven, re- 
cently authorized upon request of the Committee on Boundaries, 
be namea by the Board of Bishops, and this motion prevailed. 

eet. & H. L. Jacobs moved that the Rules be suspended which require 
stated meetings of the Standing Committees of Groups A and 
B, which motion prevailed. 
eae H. L. Jacobs moved that for the remainder of the session the 
DATA Rules requiring such stated meetings be annulled and that 
Standing Committees meet hereafter only on the call of their 
respective Chairmen. This motion prevailed. 
aly W. H. G. Gould moved that Report No. 21, Committee on 
Temporal Economy, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 449, be referred, by Rule 47, to a Committee of Conference, 
since this report involves Disciplinary changes which will affect 
various Boards. 

The motion to so refer prevailed. 

Committeson _ Report No. 18, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 

Report No. 18. Christian Advocate, pages 471-473, was read by the Secretary, 
and C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved that 
this report be adopted. 

C. A. Pollock moved that the Rules be suspended for the pur- 
pose of permitting the following delegates to speak in order, 
prior to free discussion of the report: 


Order of F. R. Bayley, for the Minority Report; Frank McDonough, Sr., for 

Debate. the Majority Report; J. L. Bartholomew, for the Minority Report; J. R. 
Gettys, for the Majority Report; John Marshall, for the Minority Re- 
port. 


The motion to suspend the Rules prevailed, 
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C. A. Pollock moved that the proposed order of procedure be 
adopted. 

The motion of Ray Allen to place on the table the motion to 
adopt did not prevail. 

The motion to adopt the proposed procedure prevailed. 

A Minority Report to Report No. 18 was read by the Secre- 
tary, and F. R. Bayley moved that this Minority Report be 
substituted for the Majority Report. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:30 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:40 o’clock. 

Hymn 386, beginning, “Stand Up, Stand Up, for Jesus,” 
was sung. 

- The motion of H. L. Jacobs that the Rules be suspended so 
that the prevailing five minute limit on speeches should not 
govern the present debate did not prevail. 

The presiding Bishop announced the Order of the Day for 
this time to be the reception of certain Fraternal Delegates. . 

Hymn 543, beginning, “Dear Lord, and Father of Mankind,” 
was sung. 

Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal 
Delegates, read the Credentials of Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs, Fra- 
ternal Delegate from the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
and introduced him to the presiding Bishop, who presented 
him to the Conference. 

Bishop Dobbs was heard in the delivery of an appropriate 
Fraternal Message. 

Hymn 207, beginning, “The Church’s One Foundation,” was 
sung. Y 

Consideration was resumed of Report No. 18, of the Committee 
on, Judiciary. 

The previous question was called for by J. N..Dryden. 

The motion to adjourn, made by H. L. Jacobs, was ruled out 


of order by the presiding Bishop, because it was made ona point: 


of. order, and Ray Allen, invoking Rule 17, moved that the 


Conference be in recess. 

The motion of J. J. Henry to place on the table the motion 
for recess was declared out of order at this time. 

The motion of W. H. G. Gould to extend the time did not 


prevail. 
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The presiding Bishop declared the Conference to be adjourned 
by expiration of time. 

Announcements were made, and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by the presiding Bishop. 


TUESDAY EVENING, MAY 22, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8 o’clock, with Bishop Charles 
L. Mead presiding. 

Hymn 411, beginning “O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee,” 
was sung, and prayer was offered by Rufus C. Baker. 

_ The presiding Bishop stated the parliamentary situation be- 
fore the Conference to be the motion of Ray Allen to take a 
recess. 

The motion of A. L. Miller to lay on the table the motion to 
recess was declared by the presiding Bishop to be out of — 
at this time. 

The motion to take a recess did not prevail. 

The call for the previous question was then sustained. 

The motion of Ray Allen to take the vote by ballot was, on 
motion of W. R. Keesey, tabled. 

Several calls for the taking of a yea and nay vote were not 
supported by the necessary one hundred votes. 

The motion of J. J. Henry to take a count vote prevailed. 

The motion to substitute the Minority Report for the Majority 
Report did not prevail, the count vote resulting as follows: For, 
373; against, 440. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed, the result of ‘the 
count vote being as follows: For, 541; against, 268. 

On a question of privilege, A. W. Shamel presented the fol- 
lowing amendment to the Constitution, which was read by 
the Secretary, and A. W. Shamel moved the adoption of the 
proposed amendment: 


Whereas, The Constitution provides that amendments may be added 
by an action of the General Conference, supported by a two-thirds yote, 
sending down to the Annual Conferences and to the Lay Hlectoral Con- 
ferences any proposed amendment, and provides that when two-thirds 
of the members of all the Annual Conferences and the Lay Hlectoral Con- 
ferences present and voting shall vote affirmatively, then the amendment 
proposed shall be in effect; and, 

Whereas, There is much unrest in the Church, and many memorials 
have come to the last and to this General Conference asking legislation 
on the tenure of the office of General Superintendent; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we do submit for amendment under Division III, 
Article X, "Paragraph 46, the following changes, to-wit: 
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Clause 3. Changed by adding after the words ‘‘General Superinten- 
dency,” in line 4, “but shall elect General Superintendents for a term 
of not more than eight years, but may re-elect by a two-thirds majority 
vote, for an additional term or terms, as the General Conference may 
direct,” so that the paragraph shall read: “The General Conference shall 
not change nor alter any part or rule of our government so as to do away 
Episcopacy, nor destroy the plan of our itinerant General Superin- 
tendency; but may elect the General Superintendents for a term of not 
more than eight years, but may re-elect by a two-thirds majority vote, 
for an additional term or terms, as the General Conference may direct; 
and may elect a Missionary Bishop or Superintendent for any of our 
foreign Missions, limiting his Episcopal jurisdiction to the same respec- 


Berlyy ANDREW W. SHAMEL, 
Southern California Conference. 

The point of order presented by D. L. Marsh, that the pro- 
posed amendment is not properly before the Conference until 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, was declared well 
taken. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs that the proposed amendment 
be printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, and referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy, prevailed. 

Report No. 4, Committee on Episcopacy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 350, was read by the Secre- 
tary, and O. W. Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
that the Report be adopted. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend by striking out all after the 
word “that” and by including the words “no action be taken.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

On a question of privilege, A. W. Shamel asked for common 
consent to include the words “Lay Electoral Conference” in the 
recently proposed Constitutional amendment. 

Common consent was granted. 

Secretary Wade presented the following rules governing elec- 
tions, and, on his motion, they were adopted: 


The elections shall be by ballot. Six sets of tellers, sixteen persons 
each shall be appointed by the Bishops. Wach set may carry forward 
its work in the absence of the other, but tellers who may be out of the 
Conference engaged in counting the votes, and the Judiciary Committee, 
if in session, may deposit their ballots in the presence of two tellers and 
a Conference Secretary, in case a ballot is taken by the body during 
their absence. In taking a ballot the following order shall be observed: 

First, All persons not entitled to seats shall retire from within the 
bar of the Conference. i 

Second, While the vote is being taken, all delegates shall stand in 
their places. Het 

Third, The tellers shall collect the ballots, beginning at the front row 
and the twelfth row. Hach delegate shall resume his seat as soon as he 
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Fourth: In case there are more or less names on a ballot than the 
number to be elected, the ballot shall be reported defective. 

Fifth. It shall require a majority of all votes cast to elect. In case 
more than the number to be elected shall receive the number of votes 
required to elect, those highest on the list in their order shall be declared 
elected. But in the election of Bishops a majority constituting two- 
Ehirds of all the votes cast and counted shall be required to constitute an 
election. 

Sixth. The tellers shall pour all the ballots into one pile, but may 
canvass the votes from as many piles as will suit their convenience. 

Seventh. On completion of the counting of any ballot, the ballots 
shall be placed in an envelope, sealed, marked as to date, form and num- 
ber of ballot, and held in care of the Secretary until voting under that 
form is completed. 

Wighth. Ballots shall bear Christian names, or the initials as well as 
the surnames of the persons voted for. In any case of doubt on the 
part of the Secretary and tellers, the ballot or ballots shall be sub- 
mitted to the Conference. 

Ninth. No teller or Secretary shall fa information in regard to 
the result of a ballot, until the same shall be announced by the presid- 
ing officer. . 

Officers to be elected shall be divided into four groups, namely: (1) 
General Superintendents; (2) Publishing Agents; (3) Corresponding 
Secretaries; (4) Editors. The Secretary of the General Conference 
shall provide ballots. 

No nominations shall be made for the office of Bishop. When nomina- 
tions are in order for any other office, the Chair shall so announce and 
request that nominations shall be sent to the Secretary’s table in writing. 
After all nominations have been received the Secretary shall read the 
list in alphabetical order, and then in reverse alphabetical order. When 
the Secretary reads the last nomination the list of nominations shall 
be closed. This does not preclude the right of any member to vote for 
any person not publicly nominated. 

Elections shall be conducted under the direction of the Secretary and 
the ballots reported to him. 


On a question of privilege, Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Bishops, announced the following personnel 
for the Commission of Eleven on the dissolution of the New 
Mexico Conference, and, on motion, those so announced were 
elected : 

Bishop Adna W. Leonard, Bishop Edgar Blake, Bishop 
Charles L. Mead. Ministers: A. L. Miller, Walter H. Whit- 
lock, David F. Helms, Rufus C. Baker, O. HE. Allison. Laymen: 
Charles A. Littlefield, Percy S. King, William E. Winger. | 

Bishop E. G. Richardson called forward the members of the 
second group of Tellers to act in the first ballot for the election 
of General Superintendents. (See Tellers.) 

The presiding Bishop called the attention of the Conference 
to the importance of this election and requested Reverend S. 
Parkes Cadman to offer prayer prior to the balloting. 

After discussion concerning action previously taken on the 
matter, O. W. Fifer moved that we now proceed to the election 
of three General Superintendents, which motion prevailed. 
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The Tellers distributed the ballots. 

The Conference stood for the casting of the ballots, and the 
Tellers retired to determine the result. 

Report No. 34, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 517, was read by the 
Secretary, and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, 
on a question of privilege, moved that this report be adopted, 
and the persons named therein be elected Trustees of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 
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The motion to adopt the report prevailed, including the ° 


Quadrennial Report of the Trustees, and the Trustees nominated 
by the terms of the report were, on motion, duly elected. 

Report No. 9, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 350, was read by the 
Secretary, and D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, 
moved that this report be adopted. 

H. G. Langley moved to amend by inserting the word “no” in 
the title before the word “modification,” which amendment was 
accepted by the Chairman of the Committee. 

The motion of J. HE. Skillington- to amend by inserting 
the words “certain officials” in the fourth line of the report 
from the last line, was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The motion of C. H. Fowler to amend by substituting the 
words “certain Labor Unions” for the words “the American 
Federation of Labor” was tabled, on motion of W. A. Walls. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 11, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 351, was read by the 
Secretary, and D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
that this report be adopted. 

C. O. Ford moved to amend by substituting the word “urge” 
for the word “admonish,” which amendment was accepted by 
the Chairman of the Committee. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 12, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 351, was read by the 
Secretary, and D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
that this report be adopted, 
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J. R. Gettys, moved to amend by striking out the paragraph 
authorizing the employment of an Executive Secretary. 

The presiding Bishop announced the presence in the Con- 
ference of Dr. John R. Mott, and invited him to occupy a 
seat on the platform, which invitation was accepted. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs to place the amendment on the 
table prevailed. 

J. J. Shy moved to amend by substituting the words “the 
agencies of our Church shall also be used in the interests of 
peace” for the words “the agencies of our Church shall not be 
used in preparation for war.” 

The motion of W. R. Keesey to place the amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the amendment did not prevail. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

The presiding Bishop presented Dr. John R. Mott to the 
Conference, and he was heard in appropriate remarks. 

Secretary Wade moved that the ballot for the election of 
General Superintendents bé sealed, when counted, and its re- 
sults announced to-morrow morning, which motion prevailed. 

Secretary Wade announced the receipt of the following tele- 
gram from the Religious Society of Friends, of Philadelphia. 


Secretary to the General Conference, Kansas City, Mo.: 

The Religious Society of Friends cordially and gratefully approves 
the action of your Conference yesterday in opposition to compulsory 
military training in land grant colleges, and against military training 
in all our schools and colleges, and against increase in naval equipment. 
We believe this time calls upon our Christian citizens everywhere to 
support those men in public office who will courageously stand up for 
peace and against all preparations for war and we must endeavor to 
shape public opinion in the same direction. Be of good courage. 

GrorGE M. WARNER, 
Clerk of Representative Meeting. 


On motion of J. J. Henry, the Conference adjourned, with 
the benediction pronounced by the presiding Bishop. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MAY 23, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Wallace 
EK. Brown presiding, who presented Bishop Brenton T. Badley, 
to be in charge of the devotional service. 
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Hymn 423, beginning, “Where Cross the Crowded Ways of 
Life,” was sung, and prayer was offered by Mrs. George H. 
Thomas. 

The devotional address of Bishop Badley was based upon Rev- 
elation 17. 14, and at its close he offered prayer. 

Hymn 481, beginning, “O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the J ournal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the sessions of Tuesday, May 22, both morning and 
evening, and they are correct. The report of the Committee 
was accepted and the Journal thus approved. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted. 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 

I. B. Schreckengast, ministerial delegate, Nebraska Conference, excused 
after the session of Friday, May 25. Paul M. Hillman seated in his place 
without expense. ‘ 

WW. F. Tittle, ministerial delegate, Rock River Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 21. Ralph EK. Diffendorfer, reserve dele- 
gate, seated in his place without expense. 

Lauritz Miller, lay delegate, Dakota Conference, excused after the 
session of May 22. 

Charles W. Caldwell, lay delegate, South Carolina Conference, excused 
after the session of May 26. 

J. C. Gilbreath, ministerial delegate, Saint Louis Conference, excused 
temporarily because of illness. Harvey A. Jones, reserve delegate, seated 
in his place. 

¥. L. Pickett, lay delegate Columbia River Conference, excused after 
the session of Friday, May 25. 

I. G. Rodda, lay delegate, California Conference, excused after the 
session of Saturday, May 26. 

2 Wilkinson, lay delegate, Puget Sound Conference, excused after 
the session of May 26. 

Irving Kelley, lay delegate, Rock River Conference, excused after 
Saturday, May 26. 

Arlo A. Brown, ministerial delegate, Holston Conference, excused after 


the session of May 26. Louis M. Potter, Chairman. 
J. R. Gertys, Secretary. 


Secretary Wade read the following communication for the 
information of the Conference: 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 


Having received and in earnest prayers considered the sentence. passed 
by the Committee of Seventeen, I respectfully beg to leave the following 
statement: 

1. First, I want to express my deep gratitude to God and the Church, 
because I again am declared in good standing and am permitted ‘to 
minister in the Church according to my inner heavenly calling. 

2. Next, I want to communicate to the General Conference that I do 
not want to claim my right to appeal regarding to what is against me 
in the verdict. For while I maintain my uttermost protest against the 
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charges raised against me, and my innocence in what I am accused for, 
I at the same time am exceedingly sorry for what the Church has suffered 
on account of this sad case, and in view of the fact that the Church 
as such has no responsibility for the circumstances which brought me 
into these sufferings or for certain procedure in the case, I would find 
it improper and illoyal also to put the burden of an appeal upon the 
heart and means of the Church and its good men, and therefore I hereby 
declare that I definitely give up my right to appeal in the case, as far 
as it concerns the Church. 

3. Having said that, I in this way beg to extend most heartfelt thanks 
to my noble and able counsel for defense, the Rev. Dorr F. Diefendorf, 
for what he has done for and been to me in conducting the defense in 
such an intelligent and manly way, and to the beloved Church for what 
I received of comfort and help. 

I feel, that I am now out of the furnace, and only what was of no 
use was burned. God be praised. 

For my future standing, work and support I entirely trust God and 
the Church. 

I shall from this day, by the grace of God, earnestly seek to drop and 
leave this case and its details behind me and give my life entirely and 
wholeheartedly to rebuilding of what has been hurted and to promotion 
of the Kingdom. 

For this I ask your prayers and support. 

Respectfully, 


Kansas City, May 21, 1928. ANTON Bast. 


~ J. I. Bartholomew, on a question of privilege, presented the 
following resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 

For as much as Anton Bast has been permanently suspended from the 
functions of the [Episcopal office but has not been deposed from the 
ministry, 

Resolved, That his name be recorded not in the roll of Bishops, but 
that in harmony with a decision of the General Conference in 1912, his 
name be recorded in the membership of the Denmark Conference, of 
which he was a member when elected to the Hpiscopacy. 

J. I. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Secretary Wade, for the Committee of Elected Chairmen, an- 
nounced that a motion would shortly be presented fixing the 
exact day for our final adjournment. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of the Committee on Judiciary, made 
a call for a meeting of that Committee immediately after recess, 
for which purpose the Conference excused the members of the 
Committee. 

The result of the first ballot for the election of General Su- 
perintendent was announced as follows: Total number of votes 
cast, 823; defective ballots, 5; total ballots counted, 818; neces- 
sary to a choice, 546. No one having received the necessary 
two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See Ballots.) 

On a question of privilege, the following persons requested 
that their names be omitted from further balloting for the 
election of General Superintendents: Merton 8. Rice, Merle N. 
Smith, L. H. King, E. Stanley Jones, and F. W. Court. 
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On motion of OC. C. Hall, the taking of a second ballot was 
ordered. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the third group of Tellers to serve on 
this ballot. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop W. F. Oldham before the bal- 
loting. 

The Tellers distributed ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

On a question of privilege, D. L. Marsh presented the fol- 
lowing resolution and moved that it be adopted: 


Resolved, That the Treasurer of the General Conference Expense Fund 
be and hereby is authorized and directed to pay properly certified ex- 
penses of the Commission on World Peace, the total not to exceed ten 


thousand dollars per year. Dan imnckiclansel 


The motion of J. N. Dryden to amend by increasing the 


amount to be appropriated to $20,000 per annum was tabled 
on motion of J. G. Wilson. 
EK. G. Beck moved to amend by making the appropriation 
$15,000 per annum. 
The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 
The motion of F. R. Bayley to place the amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 
The motion to adopt the amendment prevailed. 
~ The motion to adopt the resolution, as amended; prevailed. 
On a question of privilege, D. L. Marsh offered the following 
resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


I move that the Secretary of the General Conference be directed to 
communicate to the Postmaster General of the United States Govern- 
ment the action of this General Conference in protesting against the 
practice of advertising of military training camps by government. post- 
marks on mail matter, and the reason for our protest. 

Danie, L. Marsu. 

Report No. 13, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 352, was read by the 
Secretary, and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, 
moved that the report be adopted. 

R. B. Cuthbert moved to amend by striking out the last two 
lines of the report and substituting the following, so that it shall 
read, “When more than one charge is served by the same Pastor, 
the report for the Local and General Minutes shall include 
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under one head the statistics of all the charges so served,” and 
adding this further sentence, “When a supply Pastor derives 
any part of his support from employment other than that of 
the Ministry, he shall so report, and that shall be noted by 
placing an asterisk after his name in the tables of statistics in 
the Local and General Minutes, and by a foot note indicating 
‘part time service.’ ” 

The motion of S. P. Archer to place this amendment on the 
table prevailed. 

Dean Taylor moved to amend by substituting “may” for 
“shall” in line 7, section 3, and the word “each” in place of “a” 
in line 2, section 3. 

The motion of G. W. Henson to place this amendment on the 
table did not prevail, 

The motion to adopt the amendment prevailed. 

The motion of J. R. Gettys to place the report on the table 
did not prevail. ' 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 14, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 352, was read by the 
Secretary, and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, 
moved its adoption. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 15, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 352, was presented by W. B. 
Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, it 
was adopted. 

Report No. 13, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in the 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 353, was read by the Secretary, 
and H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted. 

On a question of privilege, G. H. Spencer moved that consider- 
ation of Report No. 3, from the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief, with a Minority Report thereto, be made the Order of 
the Day for Friday morning, next, immediately after the ap- 
proval of the Journal. - 

This motion prevailed. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs that recess be taken, immediately 
after the necessary announcements, prevailed. 
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'-W. B. Farmer announced the bereavement of J. T. Scull, on 
account of the death of his mother, and by direction of the pre- 
siding Bishop, W. B. Farmer led the Conference in prayer on 
behalf of our bereaved colleague and his family. 


~ Bishop ’E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 


announced the nominations for membership on the Board. of 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals, as follows: 

Advisory Members: Bishop James Cannon, Jr., Washington, 
D. C.; Hon. Frederick. M. Davenport, New York; Senator 
Charles S. Deneen, Illinois; Senator Simeon D. Fess,: Ohio; 
Hon. Willis C. Hawley, Oregon; Hon. Homer Hoch, Kansas; 
Judge Charles A.’ Pollock, Fargo, N. D.; Hon. T. J.B. Robin- 
son, lowa; Hon. Addison T. Smith, Idaho; Hon. John W..Sum- 
mers, Washington (State). President, the Resident Bishop’ at 
Washington, D. C. 

Active Members: Robert I. Ballinger; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Howard D. Brewer, Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Harry W. Burgan, 
Baltimore, Md.; Dr. Arthur C. Glivistie, Washington, D. C.5 
M. E. Church, "Falls Church, Va.; Rev. John H. Daugherty, 
Williamsport, Pa.; William T. Galliher, Washington, D. C.; 
Rey. Stephen J. Herben, New York City; William Newton 
Jackson, Salisbury, Md.; John C. Letts, Washington, D. C.; 
George W. Olmsted, Ludlow, Pa.; J. C. Penney, New York 
City; Harry Li. Price, Baltimore, Md.; John Raine, Rainelle, 
W. Va.; Hon. Arthur’ H. Sapp, Huntington, Ind.; Rev. Fred- 
erick H. Spence, Jackson, Mich.; Rev. Morris E. Swartz, Sun- 
bury, Pa.; Rev. Edward 8. Welter, Lima, Ohio; John W. Vick- 
erman, Balenie Pa.; Rev. Ernest S. Williams, Baltimore, Md. 

On motion, these nominations were accepted, and those nomi- 
nated were elected. 

Additional ‘announcements were made, and the Conference 
was in recess at 10:35 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:45 o’clock: 

Hymn 446, beginning, “If on a Quiet Sea,” was sung. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented to the presiding Bishop, W. N. Danner, General Sec- 
retary of the American Mission to Lepers, and he was intro- 
duced to the Conference: 

Upon request of Henry L. Davis, Bishop George R. Grose was 
presented to introduce Mrs. Edward Rector to the Conference. 
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Bishop Grose responded appropriately in the —_ of 
Mrs. Rector. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Tiptinateeg: an- 
nounced a special meeting of that Committee for to-night; and 
the Conference excused its members for the purpose’ of attend- 
ing this meeting. 

Henry L. Davis, Clnitensit of the Committee on Prislouen 
presented the Order of the Day, the reception of Dr. John R. 
Mott, by the Conference, and Bishop F. J. McConnell was asked 
to introduce Dr. Mott. 

John R. Mott addressed the Conference, with special refers 
ence to the International eee Conference recently held in 
Jerusalem. 

On a question of privilege, R. BE. Diffendorfer announced that 
copies of the official findings of the Jerusalem Conference would 
be made available for the delegates at noon to-day. 

Merle N. Smith, Chairman of. the Committee on Fraternal 
Delegates, read the credentials. of Reverend Thomas Hamilton 
Lewis, Fraternal Messenger from the General Conference of the 
Methodist Protestant Church, and presented Dr. Lewis to the 
presiding Bishop, who introduced him to the Conference. 

Dr. Lewis delivered the Fraternal Greetings of the Church 
which he represents. 

Merle N. Smith, for the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, 
presented Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs, Fraternal Messenger of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, for words of farewell, and 
Bishop Dobbs. appropriately addressed the Conference. 

The result of the second ballot for the election of General 
Superintendents was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 830; defective ballots, 3; total ballots counted, 827. 
Necessary to a choice, 532. Raymond J. Wade, having received 
567 votes, which is more than the necessary two-thirds major- 
ity, was declared elected a General Superintendent, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. (See Ballots.) 

On motion of W. H. G. Gould, the time was extended for the 
purpose of taking a third ballot. 

W. W. Wiant moved that Bishop-elect Raymond J. Wade be 
escorted to a place on the platform among the, Bishops. by 
Bishops F. D. Leete, G. R. Grose, and F. B. Fisher. 

This motion prevailed, and action resulted accordingly. 
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Bishops Leete and Fisher presented to the Conference in 
turn Rev. Cyrus U. Wade, father of Bishop-elect Wade and 
Mrs. Raymond J. Wade, wife of the Bishop-elect. 

On motion, the taking of a third ballot for the election of 
General Superintendents was ordered. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of /IBishdpa; 
announced the names of the fourth group of Tellers. (See 
Tellers. ) 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 

On motion of Assistant Secretary Arters, Report No. 24, of 
the Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The Daily Christian 
Advocate, page 501, was referred to the Committee on Episco- 
pacy, with memorial and papers accompanying. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the Conference voted to adjourn 
until 3 o’clock this afternoon. 

Announcements were made, and the benediction was. pro- 
nounced by Bishop J. W. Hamilton. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 23, 1928 


The Conference convened at 3 o’clock, with Bishop W. F. 
Anderson: presiding. 

Hymn 207, beginning, “The Church’s One Foundation,” was 
sung, and prayer was offered by the presiding Bishop. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
requested that Perry O. Hanson be granted the privilege of 
the floor, which request was, on motion, granted. 

Perry O. Hanson moved that C. A. Tindley and Mrs. Mary 
M. Bethune be asked to assemble all the Negro delegates for a 
song period at the opening of our session to-night. 

This motion prevailed. 

Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal 
Delegates, introduced to the presiding Bishop, Bishop W. J. 
Walls, Fraternal Delegate from the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Zion Church, who was informally presented to the Con- 
ference. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs prevailed, that the Confer- 
ence proceed to the election of a Secretary, to fill the vacancy 
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caused by the election of R. J. Wade as a General Superin- 
tendent. 

The presiding Bishop called for nominations. A. C. Goddard 
placed in nomination for Secretary of the General Conference 
J. M. Arters, a member of the Maine Conference. J. B. Hingeley 
and A. W. Hewitt seconded this nomination. The motion of 
J.J. Henry that the nominations close prevailed. 

J. M. Arters was elected as the secretary of the General 
Conference by acclamation. 

The result of the third ballot for the election of General 
Superintendents was announced as follows: ‘Total number of 
votes cast, 842; defective ballots, 10; total ballots counted, 832. 
Necessary to a choice, 555. No one having received the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See Ballots.) 

On motion of J. H. Skillington, the taking of a fourth ballot 
for the election of General Superintendents was ordered. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the fifth group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by George Elliott. before the balloting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

Secretary Arters presented the unfinished business before the 
Conference, namely, consideration of Report. No. 13; Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

T. H. Campbell was presented to represent the interests of 
the Majority Report, there being a Minority Report to be offered 
later. 

The point of order raised by J. H. Stoody that the Majority 
Report was not in order, because the Committee on. Judiciary 
had already declared its proposals unconstitutional, was declared 
by the presiding Bishop to be not well taken. 

H. L. Jacobs presented the Minority Report to Report No. 
13, and moved that it be substituted for the Majority Report. 

The previous question was called for, but the call was not 
sustained. 

The motion of H. C. Lytle to place the substitute on the 
table did not prevail. 

C. D. Meade moved to amend by striking out Paragraphs 
1 and 2 from the Minority Report. 
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W. R. Keesey moved to place this amendment on the table. 

This motion prevailed by a count vote resulting as follows: 
For, 460; against, 263. 

J. E. Skillington moved that both reports, Majority and 
Minority, be referred to the Committee on Judiciary with in- 
structions to report in time for printing in The Daily Christian 
Advocate on Friday morning. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to refer prevailed. 

Report No. 14, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 353, was read by the Secretary, 
and H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, moved that thi 
report be adopted. ; 

M. E. Gilbert moved to amend by striking out in the third 
line of Paragraph 208, section 2, all after the word “annual,” 
down to line 18, so as to remove the time limit from the District 
Superintendency. 3 | 

F. W. Court moved to place this amendment on the table, 


which motion’ prevailed by a count vote resulting as follows:. 


For, 495; against, 239. 

The previous question'was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

The motion of W. A. Walls to adjourn did not prevail. 

On motion of J. J. Henry, the Conference voted to adjourn 
after hearing the result of the fourth ballot and the taking of 
another ballot, if necessary. 

Report No. 16, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 397, was read by the Secretary, and 
H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted. 

F. G. H. Stevens presented the following substitute and 
moved its adoption : 


All liability for annuities for ministers retired on account of their 
years of service after January 1, 1929, in the effective relation in an 
Annual Conference shall rest with the Annual Conference and Confer- 
ences in which membership has been held, according to the years of 
service in the effective relation in each Annual Conference and their 
respective annuity rates. : ; 

The annuity claim of a widow and the annuity claim of children ‘shall 
be determined according to the above provision. 


The result of the fourth ballot for the election of General Su- 
perintendents was announced as follows: Total number of votes 
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cast, 814; defective ballots, 4; total number of ballots counted, 
810. Necessary to a choice, 540. No one having received the 
necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See Ballots.) 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference proceeded to 
take a fifth ballot for the election of General Superintendents. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the sixth group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Dr. John R. Mott before the balloting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

On motion of F. G. H. Stevens, for the Committee on 
Fraternal Delegates, the Order of the Day for such reception 
was changed from to-morrow afternoon to to-morrow morning, 
immediately after the approval of the Journal, for the purpose 
of hearing the Fraternal Delegates from the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church and the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. a 

Announcements. were made, and the Conference adjourned, 
with the benediction pronounced by the presiding Bishop. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MAY 23, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8 o’clock, with Bishop John. L. 
Nuelsen presiding. 

Hymn 334, beginning, “My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” was 
sung, and prayer was offered by Heinrich Fellman. 

The result of the fifth ballot for the election of General 
Superintendents was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 814; defective ballots, 2; total number of ballots 
counted, 812. Necessary to a choice, 542. No one having -re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election.. (See 
Ballots.) 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference ordered the 
taking of a sixth ballot for the election of General Superintend- 
ents. ’ 

On a question of privilege, H. P. Sloan requested that his 
name be no longer used in this voting. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson announced the first group, of 
Tellers. (See Tellers.) 
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Bishop J. W. Hamilton offered prayer before the balloting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. . 

- On a question of privilege, Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the 
Committee on Fraternal Delegates, presented’ Reverend ‘Thomas 
Hamilton Lewis, Fraternal Delegate from the Methodist. Prot- 
estant' Church, for farewell words, and Dr. Lewis briefly ad- 
dressed the Conference. 

‘Consideration of Report No. 16, Committee on Itinerancy, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 379, was resumed. 
After considerable discussion, the previous question was called 
for and the call sustained. 

On motion of F. W. Court, the substitute offered by F. G. H. 
Stevens was tabled. 

Under suspension of the Rules, R. C. Baker moved to amend 
to the effect that the time provided by the report be changed 
from June 1, 1928, to January 1, 1929. . 

The motion to so amend prevailed. 

The motion to adopt 'the report, as amended, prevailed. 
--Report No. 4, Committee on Hospitals, Homes, and Dea- 
coness Work, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 352, 
was read by the Secretary, and I. E. Miller, Chairman of that 
Committee, moved that this report be adopted. 

W. H. G. Gould moved to amend by substituting “Board of 
- Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work,” for “World Service 
Commission,” in line 5, section 2, which was accepted by the 
Chairman. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 5, Committee on Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess 
Work, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 446, was 
read by the Secretary, and I. H. Miller, Chairman of that 
Committee, moved that this report be adopted. 

On a question of privilege, Wiley A. Keve announced the 
presence in the Conference of Bishop W. F. McMurry, of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and, on his motion, Bishop 
McMurry was invited to sit on the platform. 

‘Bishop J. F. Berry was requested by the presiding Bishop to 
present Bishop McMurry to the Conference, and, upon being 
presented, the Bishop spoke appropriately. 
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J. H. Stoody moved to amend the pending report in the 
fourth’ line, Section’ 1, by adding after “deprive a Deaconess 
of office and credentials” these words, “or may expel her, as it 
may deem her offense requires.” 

On motion of Mrs. Horatio Berry, this amendment was tabled. 

The motion of Leonard Garver, Jr., to recommit the report 
did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

On a question of privilege, E. G. Bek moved that the Order 


of the Day for Friday morning, next, immediately after recess, 


be the sale of the Bishops’ table and chair, and that the pro- 
ceeds be devoted to our school in Venice. 
. This. motion prevailed. 

Report No. 31, Committee on Education, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 495, was read by the Secretary, and 
F.C. Hiselen, Chairman of that Committee, moved that it be 
adopted. 

The motion to adopt the report: prevailed. 

Report No. 15, Committee on Education, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, pages 414-417, was presented by F. C. 
EHiselen, Chairman of that Committee, who moved that this 
report be adopted. 

The result of the sixth ballot for the sleciog of General Su- 
perintendents was announced as follows: Total number of votes 
cast, 788; defective ballots, 2; total number of ballots counted, 
786. Necessary to a choice, 524. James C. Baker, having re- 
ceived 591 votes, which is more than the necessary two-thirds 
majority, was declared elected a General Superintendent of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. (See Ballots.) 

On motion of H. A. Keck, Bishop-elect Baker was escorted to a 
seat on the platform among the Bishops by Bishops EH. H. 
Hughes, F. J. McConnell and: Thomas Nicholson. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the seventh ballot was ordered 
for the election of one General Superintendent. 

Bishop H. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the second group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop W. F. McMurry before the 
balloting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
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for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 

On motion, the Conference voted to adjourn, after hearing 
the announcements. . 
Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned 
with the benediction pronounced by Reverend 8. Parkes Cadman. 


THURSDAY MORNING, MAY 24, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Robert ! 


K. Jones presiding, who presented Bishop E. L. Waldorf to be 
in charge of the devotional service. “ 

Hymn 415, beginning, “Faith of Our Fathers,” was sung, and 
prayer was offered by Bishop W. F. Oldham. 

_ Hymn 141, beginning, “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross,” 
was sung. 

The devotional address of Bishop Waldorf was based upon 
St. Luke 23. 33. yee 

Hymn 181, beginning, “All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” 
was sung. . 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee.on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the sessions of Wednesday, May 23, and they are cor- 
rect. The report of the Committee was accepted, and the Jour- 
nal thus approved. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on’ Privileges, 
asked common consent to have the group of Negro delegates sing 
“spirituals” this morning immediately after recess. Common 
consent was granted. 

Henry L. Davis, for the same Committee, moved that five 
minutes be granted to the delegates from South America for an 
appropriate tribute to Bishop W. F. Oldham. This motion ‘pre- 
vailed. L to a 

A. W. Tallon presented to the General Conference a memorial 
tablet appropriately inscribed in honor of Bishop Oldham, and 
with..it. the following resolution, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : irda: | . 


Resolved, That we, the General Conference, accept’ on behalf of the 
Church: ins America and of Bishop William F.. Oldham, the: tablet prof- 
fered by the Eastern South America Annual Conference, and that we 
request the:Board of Foreign Missions to have the same fixed on the 
inside wall of its chapel in 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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The result of the seventh ballot for the election of a General 
Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 798; defective ballots, 2; total number of ballots 
counted, 796. Necessary to a choice, 532. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots. ) . 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted to take 
an eighth ballot for the election of one General Superintendent. 

Bishop E.G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the third group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop R. J. Cooke before the balloting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. | 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, . was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments. 

Charles W. Brashares, ministerial delegate, West Ohio Conference, 
excused after the session of May 22 

Phil. Deschner,’ ministerial delegate, Southern Conference, excused 
after the session of May 24. A. A. Leifeste, second reserve, seated in 
his place. 

J. T., Seull, ministerial. delegate, Indiana Conference, . permanently 
excused after the morning session of May 23. A. H. Craig, second reserve, 
seated in his place. 

J. B. Joyce, lay delegate, Baltimore Conference, permanently excused 
after the session of May 28. 

BHugene M. Antrim, ministerial delegate, Oklahoma Conference, perma- 
nently excused after the session of Friday, May 25. J. W. Baker, first 
reserve, seated in his place without expense. 

Raymond L. Forman, ministerial delegate, New York Conference, per- 
manently excused after the session of May 24 

Miss Arsania M. Williams, lay delegate, Central Missouri Conference, 
permanently excused after the session of ‘May 26 

A. Almon Chaffee, lay delegate, New York Hast Conference, perma- 
nently excused after the session of May 

Harry L. Guyer, lay delegate, Rock River Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 26. 

George D. Hrickson, lay delegate, Minnesota Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 23. 

J. H. Foresman, lay delegate, Saint Louis Conference, excused for 
Thursday, May 24, only. Leslie Lyons seated in his place. 

George C. Taylor, lay delegate, Little Rock Conference, permanently 


excused after session of May. 28. 


Mrs. Hilda M.' Nasmyth, lay delegate, Little Rock Conference, per- 
manently excused after the session of May 28. 

Fred . Sweetland, lay delegate, Northern New York Conference, per- 
manently excused after the session: of May 23 

John Marshall, lay delegate, Kansas Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after: the session of May 28. 

W. W. Starr, lay delegate, Oklahoma ee ae Rah excused 
after the:session of May .26. 
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L. J. Stark, lay delegate, Oklaho Conf 
Se tie ee Moe 36, ma Conference, permanently excused saat 


W. M. Vickery, lay delegate, Oklaho s SECOND 
cused after the session of May 26. oe Day. 


Your Committee further reports that numerous delegates seem to be nein 
receiving calls for their services at home. We trust that these home 
calls may not be too urgent. The Committee desires to remind the 
delegates that the honor conferred upon them by election to this body 
will continue until the final adjournment. 
L. M. Porter, Chairman. 
J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 


Secretary Arters moved that the Order of the Day for this pomsecontBe 
4 : ; : ay Deferred. 
morning, the reception of certain Fraternal Delegates, be deferred 
until this afternoon, immediately after the devotional service, 
due to the non-arrival of one of the delegates. This motion 
prevailed. 

Under suspension of the Rules, W. B. Farmer moved that the 
time for the session this afternoon be fixed at 3:30 o’clock. This 
motion prevailed. 

Bishop A. W. Leonard, Chairman of the Committee on Boun- Report of ne 
daries, on a question of privilege, announced that this Commit- Boundaries. 
tee has completed its work, and its report will later be filed 
with the Secretary of the General Conference. 

‘Bishop Leonard, for the same Committee, presented the fol- oe eal =. 
lowing resolution, which, on motion of Secretary Arters, was Conference. 


adopted. 


We recommend—1. That the members of the New Mexico Annual 
Conference who were transferred into that Conference and those who 
have united with the New Mexico Conference, not having come from 
other Conferences, be retransferred into those Conferences from which 
they came into the New Mexico Annual Conference, and that the 
Bishops be authorized and instructed to make such transfers. 

2. That the Spanish speaking members of the New Mexico Annual 
Conference, whose membership originated in said Conference, be trans- 
ferred into such other Annual Conferences as the Bishops may deter- 
mine, and that the Bishops be authorized and instructed to make such 
transfers. 

8. That the Board of Pensions and Relief and the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension, jointly, be authorized and requested 
to make such provisions for the retiring allowances of the Spanish 
speaking members of the New Mexico Annual Conference and any other 
claimants of the Conference at the time of its dissolution as may seem 
to said Boards fair and just, and by such means and methods as said 


Boards may determine. A. W. Lronarp, Chairman. 
A. L. MiLier, Secretary. 


Secretary Arters announced the unfinished business before Unfinished 
the Conference, namely, consideration of Report No. 15, Com- 
mittee on Education, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
pages 414-417. 
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The motion of C. W. Tenney, that such portions of the report 
as may be called for, be read by the Secretary, was tabled on 
motion of J. J. Henry. 

On motion of M. E. Gilbert, it was voted that only such 
portions of the report be read as contained proposed new legisla- 
tion. 

The motion of EH. M. Antrim to recommit the report was 
tabled, on motion of A. A. Brown. 

The motion of J. M. Walker to suspend the Rules, in order to 
permit more time for the Chairman of the Committee to ex- 
plain the provisions of the report, did not prevail. 

The result of the eighth ballot for the election of a General 
Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 820; defective ballots, 2; total number of ballots 
counted, 818. Necessary to a choice, 546. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots.) 

On motion of. Secretary Arters, the Conference voted to 
take a ninth ballot for the election of one General Superinten- 
dent. 

Bishop HE. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the fourth group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop F. W. Warne before the ballot- 
ing. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

On motion of O. R. Tarwater, the Conference voted to be in 
recess, after the reading of the announcements. 

The announcements were made, and the Conference was in 
recess at 10:25 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:35 o’clock. 

Hymn 540, beginning, “O Could I Speak the Matchless 
Worth,” was sung, and prayer was offered by Reverend J. T. 
Wardle Stafford. 

Consideration of Report No. 15, Committee on Education, 
was resumed. 

L. H. Sweetland moved to amend by inserting in Section 7, 
Paragraph 451, of the report, after the words “Home Missions 
and Church .Extension,” the following: 
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“and five additional members selected by the Board of Bishops from the 
Church at large with special reference to their acquaintance with and 
interest in Wesley Foundation work throughout the United States,” 


so that the entire paragraph will then read: 


“The Board of Wducation shall co-operate with the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension in the religious care and training of 
Methodist students at tax-supported institutions not under the patron- 
age of the Methodist Episcopal Church, by naming five of its members 
to serve with a like committee of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Hxtension and five additional members selected by the Board 
of Bishops from the Church at large with special reference to their 
"acquaintance with and interest in Wesley Foundation work throughout 
the United States, to have general supervision over all such work. This 
Committee shall be known as the Wesley Foundation Committee, ete.” 


The result of the ninth ballot for the election of a General 
Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 829; defective ballots, 1; total number of ballots 
counted, 828. Necessary to a choice, 552. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election... (See 
Ballots.) 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted to 
take a tenth ballot for the election of one General Superinten- 
dent. 

The presiding Bishop asked for common consent to defer the 
Order of the Day at 11 o’clock, until the completion of this 
ballot. Common consent was granted. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the fifth group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop W. O. Shepard before the bal- 
loting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. 'The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 

Because of the nature of the Order of the Day, at the sug- 
gestion of the presiding Bishop, the announcements were made 
at this juncture. The Order of the Day, namely, celebration of 
the spiritual birthday of John Wesley, was announced, and the 
presiding Bishop requested Bishop Joseph F. Berry, Chairman 
of the Committee in charge of this celebration, to take the 
chair. 

Hymn 451, beginning, “Love Divine, All Loves Excelling,” 
was sung, and prayer was offered by George Hlliott. 

F. H. Otto Melle read an appropriate historical record con- 
cerning the spiritual birthday of John Wesley. 
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Hymn 375, beginning, “Jesus, Thine All Victorious Love,” 
was sung. ; 

Appropriate addresses were delivered by F. A. DeMaris, and 
E. Stanley Jones. These addresses were followed by a period of 
silent prayer and meditation, followed by appropriate remarks 
by Bishop J. F. Berry. 

The Conference adjourned, with the benediction pronounced 
by Bishop Berry. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 24, 1928 


The Conference convened at 3:30 o’clock, with Bishop Edwin 
H. Hughes presiding. 

Reverend Frank Herron Smith, representative of the Pacific 
Japanese Mission, was heard in a pleasing solo, entitled “When 
I Survey the Wondrous Cross.” 

The result of the tenth ballot for the election of a General 
Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 818; defective ballots, 1; total number of ballots 
counted, 817%. Necessary to a choice, 545. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots. ) 

On motion of V. F. Brown, the Order of the Day was tem- 
porarily deferred to permit of further balloting. 

J. I. Bartholomew moved that the Conference discontinue 
voting and instruct the Committee on Episcopacy to reduce the 
number of episcopal residences by one. 

This motion was declared out of order by the presiding Bishop, 
because no motion for reconsideration had preceded it. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference proceeded to 
cast the eleventh ballot for the election of a General Superin- 
tendent. : 

Bishop EH. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the sixth group of Tellers. (See Tellers. ) 

Reverend Austin H. Herrick offered prayer before the ballot- 
ing. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 

The Order of the Day, namely, the reception of certain Frater- 
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nal Delegates, was presented, and Merle N. Smith, Chairman of 
the Committee on Fraternal Delegates, introduced Stanley E. 
Grannum, to represent that Committee. 

Stanley E. Grannum presented to the presiding Bishop the 
Reverend William H. Thomas, Fraternal Delegate from the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, who was introduced to the Con- 
ference, and delivered his Fraternal Message. 


On.a question of privilege, Ray Allen presented the following 


resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, Bishop Robert EH. Jones: presided-at’ the ‘session of the Gen- 
eral Conference this morning, it being the first time in the history of 
our Church when a Negro has presided in our supreme legislative body; 
iy oer His presidency was characterized by courtesy, impartiality 
and. skill; therefore, : f 

Resolved, That we express to him, and to all his race, our pleasure 
in this relationship, which we recognize as welcome evidence of a new 
and better day. 

Stanley HE. Grannum presented to the presiding officer 
Bishop W. J. Walls, Fraternal Delegate from the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church, who was introduced to the Con- 
ference, and delivered his Fraternal Message. 

The result. of the eleventh ballot for the election of a General 
Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 802; defective ballots, 0; total. number of ‘ballots 
counted, 802. Necessary to a choice, 535... No one having 
received the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. 
(See Ballots.) 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference proceeded to 
take the twelfth ballot for the election of a. General Superin- 
tendent. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the first group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered-by Bishop Brenton T. Badley before the 
balloting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. . 

The presiding Bishop introduced to the Conference Mrs. Ella 
A. Boole, President of the National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, who addressed the Conference. . 

The presiding Bishop presented F. Scott McBride, General 
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Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon League of America, who - 
addressed the Conference. 2 

The presiding Bishop presented Reverend S. Parkes Cadman, 
president of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, who addressed the Conference. 

~The result of the twelfth ballot for the election of a General 

Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 792; defective ballots, O.; total number of ballots 
counted, 792. Necessary to a choice, 528. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots.) ; 

W. H. Ford moved that the Conference adjourn. 

H. L Jacobs moved to amend by, fixing the hour for reconven- 
ing at 8 o’clock to-night. This amendment was accepted by 
W. H. Ford. 

The motion to adjourn, as amended, prevailed. 

The Conference adjourned, with the benediction pronounced 
by the presiding Bishop. 


THURSDAY EVENING, MAY 24, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8 o’clock, with Bishop Theodore 
S. Henderson presiding. 

‘Hymn 428, beginning, “Must Jesus Bear the Cross Alone,” 
was sung. 

' Secretary Arters moved that the Conference proceed to take 
the thirteenth ballot for the election of a General Superintend- 
ent. 

~ T. F. Holgate moved to amend to the effect that the Conference 
indefinitely postpone further balloting for the election of Gen- 
eral Superintendents. 

The motion to amend was tabled, on motion of F. A. DeMaris. 

The motion to take another ballot prevailed. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the second group of Tellers. (See 
Tellers. ) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop L. J. Birney before the ballot- 
ing. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
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the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine ‘the 
result. 

The presiding Bishop announced thé nenfitiehed balafer hed 
fore the Conference to be consideration of Report No. 15, Com- 
mittee on Education, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate; 
pages 414-417, and stated the pending motion to-be for the 
adoption of this report. 

He also announced that L. H. Biaketand ae naahede an 
amendment to eased 451, section 7, and had moved) its 
adoption. 

On motion of 8. P. Archer, the proposed satiakdinontt was 
tabled. 

H. H. Nuttle moved to amend Paragraph 451, section 7, as 
follows : 


“In paragraph 451, Section 7, line 8, after the word “‘members” insert 
the words “at least two of sa shall be chosen with special reference 
to their acquaintance with and interest in Wesley Foundation’ work,” 
so that the first sentence in section.7 shall read.as follows. 

The Board of Education shall co-operate with the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Hxtension in the religious care and training of 
Methodist students at tax-supported and other educational institutions 
not under the patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church, by naming 
five of its members, at least two of whom shall be chosen with special 
reference to their acquaintance with and interest in Wesley Foundation 
Work to serve with a like committee of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Pxtension, to have general supervision over all such work. 

This amendment was tabled, on motion of M. H. Gaither: 

J. E. Skillington moved to amend Paragraph 457, section 6, 
line 3 from the bottom, by striking out “use of the Board 
of Education,” and in section 4, by striking out these same 
words. 

The motion of S. P. Archer to place this amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion of J. J. Henry to place the amendment on the 


table prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 14, Committee on Education, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 414, was read by the Secretary, and 
F. ©. Hiselen; Chairman of) that Committee, moved that this 
report be adopted. 

At this juncture the presiding Bishop ¢alled attention to the 
fact that it was about this time of night when John Wesley felt 
his heart strangely warmed, and by common. consent the Con- 
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ference observed a period of silent prayer, after which period 
Bishop Henderson appropriately repeated the stanzas of the 
hymn beginning, “Breathe on Me, Breath of God.” 

The result of the thirteenth ballot for the election of a Gen- 
eral Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number 
of votes cast, 758; defective ballots, 0; total number of ballots 
counted, 758. Necessary to a choice, 506. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots.) 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference proceeded to 
take the fourteenth ballot for the election of a General Superin- 
tendent. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the third group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop George A. Miller, before the 
balloting. : 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 

Consideration of Report No. 14, Committee on Education, 
was Tesumed. 

F. C. Anderson moved to amend by inserting after the words 
“publications,” in the last line of Paragraph 2, the following 
words “and have examined the quadrennial report of the Editor 
of Church School Publications in the Hand Book.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 10, Committee on Book Concern, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 418, was read by the Secretary, 
and John L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved that 
this report be adopted. 

The report was adopted. 

Report No. 11, Committee on Book Concern, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 418, was read by the Secretary, 
and John L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved its 
adoption. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend Paragraph 397, by inserting be- 
fore the words “Book Committee” the words “General Confer- 
ence upon nomination of the.” 
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The result of the fourteenth ballot for the election of a Gen-- 


eral Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 758; defective ballots, 0; total number of ballots 
counted, 758. ‘Necessary to a choice, 506. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. 
(See Ballots.) 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference proceeded to 
take the fifteenth ballot for the election of a General Superin- 
tendent. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the fourth group of Tellers. (See 
Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop Herbert Welch before the bal- 
loting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots, and, the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

The previous question was called for, ia the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the amendment prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Leonard Garver, Jr., moved that the Conference adjourn after 
the reading of the notices. 

This motion prevailed. 

Secretary Arters asked common consent for the sealing of the 
ballot now out, and the announcement of its result to-morrow 
morning. Common consent was granted. 

Announcements were made and the Conference adjourned, 
with the benediction pronounced by the presiding Bishop. 


FRIDAY MORNING, MAY 25, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop F. J. 
McConnell presiding, who presented Bishop J. W. Robinson, to 
be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 171, beginning, “Hail, Thou Once Despised Jesus,” was 
sung, and the Conference joined in reciting the Apostles’ Creed 
and the Lord’s Prayer. 

The devotional address of Bishop Robinson was based on St. 
Mark 10.35-36; 46-52, and at its conclusion the Bishop offered 
prayer. 
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Miss Pauline Mayo was heard in a dramatic reading, entitled, 
“The Ninety and Nine,” with organ accompaniment by Mrs. 
Edna 8. Billings. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the sessions of Thursday, May 24, and they are correct. 
The report of the Committee was accepted, and the Journal thus 
approved. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 

D. V. Williams, ministerial reserve delegate, North Indiana Confer- 
ence, seated ‘May 24 in place of Bishop-elect R. J. Wade. 

A. K. Byrns, ministerial reserve delegate, Illinois Conference, seated 
May 24 in place of Bishop-elect J. C. Baker: 

A. BH. Kirk, ministerial delegate, Southwest Kansas Conference, per- 
manently excused after the session of May 26. 

George P. Stuart, reserve lay delegate, New England Conference, 
seated Monday, May 28, in place of EH. H. Redstone, excused. 

J. T. Moltrup, lay delegate, Pittsburgh Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after May 26. 

Tully C. Knoles, ministerial delegate, California Conference, perma- 
nently excused after May 26. 

George H. Bradfield, lay delegate, Colorado Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May. 26. 

Edwin F. Lee, ministerial delegate, Malaya Conference, resumed his 
seat May 24, J. M. Hoover giving way. 

R. E. Riddle, lay delegate, Missouri Conference, excused for May 25 
only. John L. Beaghler, reserve, seated in his place. 

- Victor K. Moore, lay delegate, Troy Conference, permanently excused 
after May 26. 

Edwin Lewis, ministerial delegate, Troy Conference, permanently 
excused after the session of May 28 

A. C. Clark, lay delegate, Vermont Conference, permanently excused 
after Saturday, May 26. Mrs. Nina B. Hewitt, reserve delegate, seated 
in his place. 

John M. Mitchell, lay delegate, Southern Illinois Conference, perma- 
nently excused after May 25 

Edwin S. Sawyer, reserve lay delegate, South Carolina Conference, 
seated in place of C.. W.*Caldwell, excused. 

A. M. Wilkins, lay delegate, Atlanta Conference, permanently excused 
after Friday, May 25 

William W. M. Henry, lay delegate, Delaware Conference, perma- 
nently excused after session of May 21, continued in his seat until after 
the session of May 28. 

C. C. Moore, lay delegate, Newark Conference, permanently excused 
after May 24. 

H. H. Woodburn, lay delegate, Wyoming Conference, permanently 
excused after May 26. 

Wallace H. Finch, ministerial delegate, New York Hast Conference, 
permanently excused after the session of May 28 

M. D. Aldrich, lay delegate, Wyoming Conference, permanently excused 
after May 25. 

Alvin C. Poffenberger, lay delegate, New Jersey Conference, perma- 
nently excused after May 24. 

T. H. Kiah, ministerial delegate, Delaware Conference, excused for 
May 26. J. H. A. Johns, reserve, seated for the day only. 
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Frank P. Taggart, lay delegate, Southern California Conférence, per- 
manently excused after session of May 25. 


L. ‘M. Porter, Chairman. ~ 
J. R. Gerrys; Secretary. 

On a question of privilege, C. K. Carpenter presented the 
following resolution, which, on motion of W. H. Finch, was 
referred to the Committee on Complimentary Resolutions: 
© I move that we express our appreciation for the splendid service ren- 
dered us by the press—especially the Kansas City papers; but. also the 
press generally, the country over, and by this group of courteous news- 
paper representatives, and that we express our gratitude to Dr. John 
T. Brabner Smith in charge of secular press publicity. 

The result of the fifteenth ballot for the election of a General 
Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 786; defective ballots, 0; total number of ballots 
counted, 786. Necessary to a choice, 524. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots.) 

_ Secretary Arters moved that the Conference proceed to 
take a sixteenth ballot for the election of a General Superin- 
tendent. 

The motion of W. H. Finch to indefinitely postpone ballot- 
ing for a General Superintendent was declared out of order in 
the absence of a motion to reconsider. 

W. R. Keesey moved to reconsider our action by which ballots 
are now being taken. 

On motion of J. N. Dryden, the motion to reconsider was 
tabled by a count vote resulting as follows: For, 474; against, 
353. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to proceed with another ballot prevailed. 

On a question of privilege, L. H. Bugbee asked that his name 
be no longer used in the balloting. 

Bishop H. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the fifth group of Tellers. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop F. M. Bristol before the ballot- 
ing. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

On motion of F. G. H. Stevens, under a question of privilege, 
the Conference voted that in all subsequent ballots, the Secre- 
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tary of the Board of Bishops call the Tellers by group numbers 
instead of by individual names and Conferences, and in case 
of absentees, that their presence be filled from delegates near 
by. 

On a question of privilege, W. B. Farmer moved that, because 
the devotional service to-morrow morning would have for its 
subject “World Redemption,” the consideration of Report No. 
21, Committee on Temporal Economy, be made the Order of the 
Day for to-morrow morning, immediately after the approval of 
the Journal. This motion prevailed. 

By common consent Report Ni. 22, Committee on State 
of the Church, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
449, was read by the Secretary, and D. L. Marsh, Chairman of 
that Committee, moved its adoption. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 24, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 566, was read by the Secretary, 
and C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adop- 
tion. 

C. A. Pollock asked for common consent to make certain 
changes in the report as follows: In the final section just be- 
fore the signature change the word “amendment” to read “ques- 
tions,” so that the Report will then read “following the prece- 
dents already established we hold that the proposed questions 


‘are unconstitutional and the questions aed in the minority 


report must be answered in a like manner.’ 

Common consent was granted. 

Similar consent was later given to change the word “ques- 
tions” to “the proposed change in the Discipline.” 

W. H. Powers moved to amend by striking out the first sen- 
tence in the seventh paragraph, column 1, as printed on page 
567. 

The result of the sixteenth ballot for the election of a General 
Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number of 
votes cast, 820; defective ballots, 0; total number of ballots 
counted, 820. Necessary to a choice, 547. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots.) 

R. S. Cushman was heard in remarks concerning the further 
employment of his name in the balloting. 
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On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference proceeded. to 
take the seventeenth ballot for the election of a General Su 
" perintendent. 

A. W. Shamel chersiin that the Rules be suspended in order 
that we may cease balloting for General Superintendents,’ re- 
ferring the matter of a vacancy to the Board of Bishops. 

The presiding Bishop declared the matter of reference in the 
motion to be out of order, but the remainder: of the motion 
to be in order. 

On motion of F, R. Bayley, the motion to suspend the Riles, 
was tabled. 

On motion of A. A. Brown, time was extended for the com- 
pletion of the ballot as ordered. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board. of Bishops, 
announced the names of the sixth group of Tellers to serve on 
. this ballot. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by OD M. W. Clair, before the ballot- 
ing) 01s 
The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the’casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

Secretary Arters announced the receipt of the following tele- 


gram from Rev. William I. Haven: 
R. J. Wade, General Conference Methodist Episcopal Church, Kansas 

City, Mo.: 

Your letter as Seeretary of the General Conference, conveying the 
surprising and generous action of the General Conference concerning my 
relation to the Church is very deeply appreciated. Please express to the 
Conference my sincere gratitude. Night and day its members and its 
work shave been on my heart and in my prayers. 


WiriaM I. HAVEN. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference was in recess 
at’ 10:40 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:50 o’clock. 

Hymn 330, beginning, “On Christ the Solid Rock I) Stand,” 
was sung. 

C. A. Pollock, Chairman of the Committee on Judiciary an- 
nounced that, after consultation with several members of that 
Committee, he was ready to accept the amendment offered by 
W. H. Powers to Report No. 24, from the Committee on Ju- 


liciary. 
The motion of B. L. Kidney, to reinsert the words eliminated 
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from the report by this amendment, was tabled, on motion of 
W. C. Hartinger. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend by inserting above what now 
remains of the seventh paragraph these words, “While the Gen- 
eral Conference has power to do anything desirable, except under 
the Restrictive Rules, it should follow the decisions not only 
made by themselves at this General Conference, but also, those 
made by former General Conferences upon identically the same 
subject.” 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. - 
The motion of W. C. Hartinger to place the amendment on the 
table prevailed: 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

The result: of the seventeenth ballot for the election of a 
General Superintendent was announced, as follows: Total num- 
ber of votes cast, 842; defective ballots, 0; total number: of bal- 


— lots counted, 842. Necessary to a choice, 562. No one having 
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received the necessary two- thirds vote, there was no election. 
(See Ballots.) 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference procoaded to 
take the eighteenth ballot for the election of a Genera Superin- 
tendent. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the first group of Tellers to serve on 
this ballot. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop Titus Lowe, before the balloting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 

Report No. 25, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 566, was read by the Secretary, and 
C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adoption. 

The report'was adopted. 

The presiding Bishop asked for common consent to change the 
relative positions of two Orders of the Day, so that the first to be 
taken up'should be the sale of the Bishops’ table and chair. 

Common consent was granted. 

C. M. Ferreri was heard in a statement introducing the. matter 
of sale and E. G. Bek acted as auctioneer. 

The table and chair were sold to Mr. and Mrs. John C. Letts, 
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of Washiiticter: D. C., to be presented to the American Univer- 
sity. The sale price was $2,200. 

The result of the eighteenth ballot for the election of a Gen- 
eral Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number 
of votes cast, 821; defective ballots, 0; total number of ballots 
counted, 821. Necessary to a choice, 541. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, ines was no election. (See 
Ballots.) 


On motion of Secretary. Arters, the Conference proceeded to 


take the nineteenth ballot for the Sige of a General Superin- 
tendent. 

On motion of C. O. Halfines} the time was extended sufficiently 
to complete the taking: of the ballot and to receive the announice- 
ments. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the second group of Tellers to serve 
on this ballot. (See Tellers.) . 

Prayer was offered by Bishop C. W. Burns, before the ballot- 
Le ee 
The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine the 
result. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the Secretary was instructed to 
seal this ballot until 1:30 o’clock this afternoon. 

The motion of W. E. Shaw that the Conference adjourn 
until 2 o’clock this afternoon was tabled on motion of Cameron 
Harmon. 

‘W. H. G. Gould moved, on a question of privilege, that a 
sifting committee be appointed to be composed of the Chairmen 
of the Standing Committees and the Secretary of the General 
Conference, to arrange for the a ‘of such reports as 
are most necessary. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend by referring this whole matter 
to the Committee of Elected Chairmen. 

The motion to amend prevailed. 

‘The motion; as amended, prevailed. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned 

with the benediction pronounced by Bishop Thomas Nicholson, 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 25, 1928 


The Conference convened at 2:30 0 -lock, with Bishop F. D. 
Leete presiding. 

Hymn 106, beginning, “O Worship the ines All Glonious 
Above,” was sung. 

Rev. and Mrs. Dorsey N. Miller were heard in the rendition 
of a pleasing vocal duet. 

Prayer was offered by the presiding Bishop. 

The result of the nineteenth ballot for the election of a Gen- 
eral Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number 
of votes cast, 814; defective ballots,,0; total number. of. ballots 
counted, 814. Necessary to a choice, 543. No one having re- 
ceived the necessary two-thirds vote, there was no election. (See 
Ballots. ) 

F. H. Ryder moved that the vote by which the Conference 
decided to elect three General Superintendents be reconsidered 
for the purpose of reference to and instructing the Committee 
on Hpiscopacy to reduce the Episcopal Residences in Europe 
from three to two. 

J. R. Gettys moved to amend to the effect that all Sarton 
balloting for General Superintendents be indefinitely postponed, 
but the motion received no seconding. 

E. H. Cherrington offered the following resolution as a) sub- 
stitute for all before the Conference: 


Whereas, After nineteen ballots for a General Superintendent there 
have developed difficulties in connection with the election of the third 
General Superintendent ; 

Resolved, That we request the Committee on Hpiscopacy to give im- 
mediate consideration to the difficult problem which’ has’ developed in 
the balloting for the third Superintendent, and report to this body any 
suggestion or recommendation that its judgment may dictate; and that 
in the meantime further balloting be postponed until the Committee 
on Episecopacy shall report. 

The presiding Bishop ruled that this substitute was not in 
order, since it did not contain a motion to reconsider. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. , 

M. S. Rice called for a division of the question. 

The presiding Bishop presented: that part of the aaa mo- 
tion haying to do with reconsideration of our former action, pan 
it was adopted. 


The motion of E. L. Kidney 6 ‘mace on the table the re- 


mainder of the motion dealing with reference did not prevail, 
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The motion of W. H. Finch to suspend the Rules for the 
purpose of instructing the Committee on Episcopacy to elimi- 
nate Seoul as an Episcopal residence, did not prevail. 

That part of the motion to refer to the Committee on Epis- 
copacy prevailed. 

That part of the motion to make this reference with instruc- 
tions to the Committee on Episcopacy did not prevail, the count 
vote resulting as follows: For 399; against, 400. 

The motion of F. H. Ryder that further balloting for the 
election of a General Superintendent be deferred until the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy shall make report on the matter, was 
adopted. ; 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs that members of the Committee 
on Episcopacy be now excused in order to consider the matter 
of Episcopal Residences just referred to that Committee, was 
adopted. 

Wat Tyler, on a question of privilege, presented the following 
resolution, which, by common consent, was adopted : 


Whereas, Several minor modifications of a memorial on Education 
that were’in the hands of the; Chairman of the Committee on Education 
for favorable presentation to the Conference were excluded by an unex- 
pected cloture motion, permission is asked to refer again these questions 
to the Committee on Education for action if they desire. 

F, A. Horne moved that no matter of major importance be 
considered by the Conference, while the members of the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy are in absence. 

E. H. Cherrington moved to amend. by adding that no final 
action be taken on such major matters. while the members of 
this Committee are absent. 

The motion to amend prevailed. 

The motion, as amended, prevailed. 

The motion of G. H. Spencer, to reconsider our former action 
by which consideration of Report No. 21, Committee on 
Temporal Economy, was made the Order of the Day after 
the approval of the Journal on Saturday morning, did not 
prevail. 

On motion of G. H. Spencer, the Conference voted to con- 
sider Report No. 3, Committee on Pensions and Relief, as 
the Order of the Day for to-morrow, following the disposition 
of Report No. 21, Committee on Temporal Economy. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs prevailed, that reports of Stand- 
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ing Committees which recommend noh-concurrence be now taken 
up. oat 
The following reports from the Committee on Itinerancy 
were presented by H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, in 
order, and, on his motion, they were adopted : 

Report No. 3, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
267. 

Report No. 4, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
267. it 
Report No. 5, printed in The Daily Chrstian Advocate, page 
267. ) 

Report No. 6, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
267. 

Report No. 7%, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
267. 

Report No. 8, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
269. 

Report No. 9, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
269. 

Report. No. 10, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 269. 

During the presentation of Report No. 8, as above indicated, 
the motion of L. H. Sweetland to defer action on this report 
until all of the members of the Conference are present to con- 
sider it, was tabled. 

By common consent, consideration of Report No. 20, of the 
Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate, page 476, was deferred until members of the Committee on 
Episcopacy can be in attendance. 

The following reports from the Committee on Education were 
presented by F.C. Hiselen, Chairman of that Committee, in 
order, and, on his motion, they were adopted : 

Report No. 4, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
266. . 

Report No. 5, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
266. 

Report No. 25, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
480. 

Report No. 26, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
480. 
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Report No. 27, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 480. 

Report No. 28, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
480. vs 

Report No. 29, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 480. 

During the consideration of Report No. 5, as above indicated, 
the motion of R. C. Wells, to defer its consideration until later, 
was tabled. 

The motion of B. F. Reading, that a recess of ten minutes 
be taken, did not prevail. 

The following reports from the Committee on State 
of the Church were presented by D. L. Marsh, Chairman of 
that Committee, in order, and, on his motion, they were 
adopted : . 

Report No. 23, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
471. 

Report No. 30, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
544. 

Report No. 31, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
544. 

Report No. 32, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
544. 

Report No. 33, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
544. 

Report No. 4, printed i in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
268. 

Report No. as printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
269.” 

The following reports from the Committee on Book Concern 
were presented by J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, 
in order, and, on his motion, they were adopted. 

Report No. 20, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
542. 

Report No. 24, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 543. 

Report No. 22, of the Committee on Itinerancy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 476, was read by the Secre- 
tary, and, on motion of H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, this report was adopted. 
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The following reports from the Committee on Home Missions 
and Church Extension were presented by E. L. Kidney, Chair- 
man of that Committee, in order, and, on his motion, they were 
adopted. 

Report No. 1, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
327. 

Report No. 4, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
328. 

Report No. 6, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
466. ; 

Report No. 12, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
495. 

The following reports from the Committee on Book Concern 
were presented by J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, 
in order, and, on his motion, they were adopted. 

Report No. 8, printed in The Daily Christian davdoates page 
287. 

Report No.9, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
287. . 

Report No. 10, of the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 420, was presented by H. C. Wareing, Chairman of that 
Committee, and, on his motion, it was adopted. 

J. M. Walker presented the following resolution, and moved 
its adoption: 


Whereas, The whole subject of the relation of the Church and the 
State of our Nation needs careful study, particularly as this has to 


do with the preparation of our young people for life, 


Resowed, Therefore, that we request the Board of Education of-our 
Church to appoint a special Commission of seven of our ablest ministers 
and laymen in and near Chicago to make a careful study of this whole 
subject and report their findings and recommendations to the next Gen- 
eral Conference, the expenses of said Commission to be met by the 
Board of, Education. 

On motion of J. G. Wilson, the motion to adopt was placed 
on the table. 

R. B. Cuthbert presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted, after he had accepted the following 
amendment offered by R. HE. Diffendorfer, “and urge the mine 
operators and others concerned to continue their efforts to devise 
such means as shall make the recurrence of such disasters im- 
possible” : x 


Whereas, During the past week,. at Mather, Pennsylvania, in the 
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heart of the coal mining district’ of Western Pennsylvania, occurred a 
disaster of terrific proportions, snuffing out the lives of two hundred 
workers, and plunging scores of homes into sorrow ‘and distress; be it 


Resolved, That the Methodist Episcopal Church, in General Confer- 


ence assembled, hereby records its deep regret and expresses its ‘genuine 
sympathy for the families and friends so sorely . afflicted, praying for 
them God’s rich blessing of consolation, and urge the mine operators 
and others concerned to continue their efforts for’ the development. of 
sates appliances that shall make the recurrence of such disasters im- 
possible. ae es 


On motion of H. L. Jacobs, the Conference voted to adjourn, 
after hearing the necessary announcements. reals 

Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned 
with prayer and the benediction pronounced by Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson. 


_ FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 25, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8 o’clock, with Bishop Herbert 
Welch presiding. IJ atts PErSurs 

Hymn 107, beginning, “Joy to the World, the Lord Is Come,” 
was sung, and Bishop W. F. Oldham offered prayer. . 

On motion of ‘W. B. Farmer, and at the suggestion of the 
presiding Bishop, the Conference voted that in the absence of 
the members of the Committee on Episcopacy, matters of major 
importance should be considered, with the understanding that 
if there was any considerable objection, action on reports and 
motions should be withheld until the return of the members of 
this Committee. 

Report No. 24, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 499, was read by the Secre- 
tary and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
its adoption. Ot 

W. B. Farmer asked for common consent to delete the report 
by removing the word “Episcopal” in the first, second and final 
paragraphs. 

Common consent was granted. 

‘F. M. North moved to amend by: inserting the following a 
the conclusion of this report: - 


Resolved, If it should appear that’ preliminary negotiations in this 
matter can be undertaken with the, representatives of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, the Commission herein appointed shall act 
within its discretion in conference and co-operation. 


The motion to amend was adopted. 
The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 
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W. B. Farmer, moved that the expenses of the Commission. in 
the case of Korea and the Commission in the case of Mexico be 
drawn from the General Conference Expense Fund. 

This motion prevailed. 

Report No. 23, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 499, was read by the Secre- 
tary, and W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
its adoption. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 17, Committee on Book Concern, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 542, was read by the Secretary, 
and John L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved its 
adoption. 

L. H. Sweetland moved to amend by striking out all GS 
ence to the publishing agents. 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Goan 
mittee. 

The motion to adopt: the report, as Ranemndeds avégaileds 

Report No. 12, Committee on Book Concern, printed in. The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 477, was presented by J. Li. Hill- 
man, Chairman of that Committee, but there being objection to 
consideration at this time, the report was temporarily with- 
drawn. 

Report No. 13, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 381, was presented by 


. D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, 


this report was adopted. 

Report. No. 16, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 383, was presented by 
D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, 
this report was adopted. 

Report No. 1%, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 448, was read by the 
Secretary, and D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, 
moved its adoption. 

T. F. Holgate moved to amend by inserting the word “other” 
between the words “five” and “ministers,” in the fifth line of 
the report so as to read “five other ministers.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 
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G. W. Read moved to amend by adding before the last two 
lines of the report, the following: “Provided, however, that said 
Commission shall not. begin active work of revision unless and 
until the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, shall take proper 
measures to join in such revision. 

On motion of J. C. Roberts, this amendment was plaecd on 
the table. 

H. P. Sloan moved to amend by the fixing of a definite date 
for the completion of revision and suggested January 1, 1932. 

This amendment, including the date named, was accepted by 
the Chairman of the Committee. 

Considerable objection being voiced to further consideration 
of this report at this time, the report was temporarily withdrawn. 

Report No. 18, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 448, was read by the 
Secretary, but immediately objection was raised to its considera- 
tion and the report was temporarily withdrawn. ‘ 

Report No. 21, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 449, was presented by 
D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, “who moved its 
adoption. 

W. S. Bovard moved to amend by providing that when a 
co-operative program is to be carried out through the Federal 
Council, the representative of the Board or Boards making 
financial appropriation shall also co-operate in the realization 
of the program. 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

H. ©. Leonard moved that because Report No. 1, Committee 
on Federation, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
398, covers the same ground as the pending report, the entire 
matter be referred to a Committee of Conference, representative 
of the two committees involved. 

The motion to so refer prevailed. 

Report No. 28, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 495, was read by the 
Secretary, and, on motion of D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that 
Committee, this report was adopted. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the nominations for representatives to the Republi- 
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can and Democratic National Conventions, and, on motion, 
these nominations were accepted and the persons named were 
elected, as follows: 

Representatives to the Republican Convention: L. D. Dick- 
inson, Michigan; John Marshall, Kansas; Mrs. C. F. Vande- 
water, Southern California; George W. Dixon, Rock River; 
Judge James A. Fowler, Holston. 

Representatives to the Democratic Convention: Wayne C. 
Williams, Colorado; Judge A. M. Watson, Southern Illinois; 
Russell F. Greiner, Saint Louis; Dr. Jennie Calfass, Nebraska ; 
Walter E. Pierce, Oregon. 

Report No. 6, Committee on Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess 
Work, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, pages 447-448, 
was read by the Secretary, and I. H. Miller, Chairman of that 
Committee, moved its adoption. 

F. H. Ryder moved to amend by inserting the word “legal” 
in Paragraph 491, eighth line, before the word “control.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. , 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 1, Committee on Pensions and Relief, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 382, was read by the Secre- 
tary, and, on motion of G. H. Spencer, Chairman of that Com- 
mittee, this report was adopted. 

G. H. Spencer presented the following resolution, supple- 
mental to report No. 1: 


Resolved, That the Bishops are hereby requested to nomirete six of 
the seven present members of the Board of Pensions and Relief who 
were elected by the General Conference of 1924 as members of the class 
of 1932, as members of the new class of 1932, and the remaining mem- 
ber as a member of the new class of 1936. 

On motion of G. H. Spencer, this resolution was adopted. 

Members of the Committee on Episcopacy previously excused 
returned to the Conference at this juncture. 

Report No. 16, Committee on Episcopacy, printed later in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 612, was presented and 
read by O. W. Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, under sus- 
pension of the Rules. 

O. W. Fifer moved that the vote by which Report No. 7 of 
the Committee on Episcopacy was adopted, be now reconsidered. 
The motion to reconsider prevailed. 
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O. W. Fifer moved to adopt Report No. 16, Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

L. O. Hartman, on a question of privilege, requested that his 
name be no longer employed in the balloting for General Super- 
intendent. 

L. O. Hartman, on a question of privilege, requested that his 
name be no longer employed in the balloting for General Super- 
intendent. 

W. EH. Shaw moved as a substitute for the report that the 
Episcopal Residences at Manila and Seoul be continued as in 
Report No. 7. 

The previous question was called for on all before the Con- 
ference, and the call was sustained. 

The substitute offered by W. E. Shaw was adopted in lieu 
of the report of the Committee. 

The motion to adopt the report, as now substituted, prevailed. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted to take 
the twentieth ballot for the election of a General Superin- 
tendent. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the third group of Tellers to serve on 
this ballot. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop E. S. Johnson before the bal- 
loting. - 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

On a question of privilege, M. S. Rice voiced his appreciation 
of the high spiritual tone of this General Conference, and espe- 
cially on account of its manifestation at this hour. 

Report No. 17%, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page, 448, and temporarily 
withdrawn earlier in this session, was next considered, and 
D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, moved the adoption 
of the report. 

J. M. Walker moved to amend by changing the date for the 
completion of revision from January 1, 1932, to January 1, 1934, 
and, on his motion, this amendment was adopted. 

Ray Allen moved to substitute the words “Responsive Read- 
ings” for the word “Psalter.” 
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This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

F. P. Fletcher moved to amend by striking out the last sen- 
tence of the report. 

The motion of E. L. Motter to place this amendment on the 
table prevailed. 

R. G. Minkler moved to amend by adding after the word 
“revision” the words “between the bars.” 

A motion to place this amendment on the table did not pre- 
vail. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The amendment offered by R. G. Minkler prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

The result of the twentieth ballot for the election of a Gen- 
eral Superintendent was announced as follows: Total number 
of votes cast, 778; defective ballots, 0; total number of ballots 
counted, 778. Necessary to a choice, 519. EH. Stanley Jones, 
having received 560 votes, which is more than the necessary 
two-thirds majority, was declared elected a General Superintend- 
ent of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

C. D. Rockey, on a question of privilege, moved that the four 
Bishops resident in India escort Bishop-elect Jones to his place 
among the Bishops. 

This motion prevailed. 

Bishops F. W. Warne, J. W. Robinson, Brenton T. (Balley, 
and Frederick B. Fisher acted in accordance with this motion, 
and the presiding Bishop presented Bishop-elect Jones to the 
Conference. : 

Hymn 654, beginning “O Zion Haste,” was sung. 

On motion of J. R. Caffyn, the Secretary was instructed to 
cable Mrs. E. Stanley Jones the congratulations of the Confer- 
ence upon the election of her husband as a Bishop, assuring her 
of our prayers for her speedy recovery from illness. 

Announcements were made, and, on motion, the Conference 
adjourned with the benediction pronounced by Bishop-elect E. 
Stanley Jones. 
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SATURDAY MORNING, MAY 26, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Thomas 
Nicholson presiding, who presented Bishop F. B. Fisher, to be 
. in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 113, beginning, “Angels From the Realms of Glory,” 
was sung and prayer was offered by J. R. Chitambar. 

Hymn 410, beginning, “Lord, Speak to Me that I May Speak,” 
was sung. 

The devotional address of Bishop Fisher was based on Psalm 
Us 


Hymn 1, beginning, “O for a Thousand Tongues to Sing,” - 


was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Minutes 
of the sessions of Friday, May 25, and they are correct. The 
report of the Committee was accepted, and the Journal thus 
approved. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, pre- 
sented the following report, which, on his motion, was adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 

GC. L. Hovgard, ministerial delegate, Kansas Conference, excused for 
Saturday, May 26, only. 

A. Lincoln Bell, lay delegate, Erie Conference, permanently excused 
after May 26. 

G. Golder, lay delegate, Central German Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after May 26. 

Mrs. W. H. Wones, lay delegate, Wisconsin Conference, permanently 
excused after May 28. 

G. H. Bradfield, lay delegate, Colorado Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after May 26. 

J. H. McCallum, lay delegate, California Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after May 28. 

Thomas J. Sare, lay delegate, Indiana Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after May 26. 

H. H. Beattys, ministerial delegate, New York East Conference, 
permanently excused after May 28. 

H. B. Luccock, reserve ministerial delegate, New York East Confer- 
ence, seated in place of Wallace H. Finch, excused after May 28. 

M. Sagedahl, lay delegate, Norway Conference, permanently excused 
after May 26. 

©. T. Orr, lay delegate, Saint Louis Conference, permanently excused 
May 24. Mrs. EB. D. Hogdon, reserve, seated in his place May 25. 

H. F. Titus, ministerial delegate, Troy Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after May 26. 

W. T. Forrester, lay delegate, Pittsburgh Conference, permanently 
excused after May 26. 

Miriam L. Nieh, Kiangsi Conference, excused for May 26 only. 

L. M. Porrrer, Chairman. 
J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 


Secretary Arters read the following telegram, and, on his 
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motion, the Secretary was authorized to send an appropriate 


reply: / 
oer General Conference, Methodist ‘Hipiaseped Church, Kansas City, 
enone greetings from the General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church, in session at Saint mei Fine nes 
. SPAULDING, Moderator. 

Secretary Arters, for the Committee of Elected Chairmen, 
charged with the responsibility of recommending a time for 
final adjournment of the General Conference, reported that the 
Committee had carefully considered this matter, and is of the 
opinion that if the Conference will devote itself to business dur- 
ing late sessions to-night and Monday night, in addition to 
the day sessions, it will be possible to have final adjournment 
on Tuesday, May 29th, at noon, and that the Committee so 
recommends, 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the recommendation of the 
Committee relating to final adjournment was approved by the 
Conference. 

Report No. 21, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed 
in The Daily Advocate, pages 562-563, was read by the Secre- 
tary, and W. B. Farmer, soins of that Committee, moved 
its adoption. 

W. H. Powers moved to amend by inserting the words “Regu- 
lar World Service” before the word “credit” in Section 6, item 3. 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

Under suspension of the Rules, and on a question of privilege, 
Bishop E. H. Hughes presented the following resolution: 


METHODIST COVENANT OF ADVANCE 


The General Conference calls upon the Bishops, Secretaries, District 
Superintendents, Pastors and Official Boards to lead in a determined 
movement to register a decisive advance in World Service. The time 
has come for the whole Church to push the benevolent interests to the 
front. We register our conviction that the minimum standard of giving 
for the coming quadrennium be at least ten million dollars annually. 

Believing that such an advance should come not by any great spas- 
modic campaign, either for education or for money giving, but should 
express itself in a Church-wide covenant, we call upon all of our peo- 
ple to unite in : 


A MeEtTHODIST COVENANT OF WORLD SERVICE ADVANCE 


To this end we recommend that the World Service Commission, in 
co-operation with the Bishops, prepare such a Covenant of Advance, 
through which not only individuals, but the official boards of our 
churches, may register their decision to unite in this Methodist forward 
movement. 
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On motion, immediate consideration was ordered, and, on 
further motion, the resolution was adopted. 

Under suspension of the Rules and by common consent, O. P. 
Miller, Treasurer of the General Conference Expense Fund, was 
heard in a statement. concerning the payment of traveling and 
per diem expenses. 

On motion of E. A. Morling, the Conference authorized the 
Treasurer of the General Conference Expense Fund to prepare 
and sign all checks to delegates for the traveling expenses and 
per diem on the basis of adjournment at noon of Tuesday, 
May 29. 

Consideration of Report No. 21, Committee on Temporal 
Economy, was resumed. 

Mrs. O. N. Townsend moved to amend Paragraph 407 by 
changing “one” to “two,” in order to provide for two representa- 
tives each from the Woman’s Home Missionary Society and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 

The motion to amend prevailed. 

C. B. Stuntz moved to amend, under Article 3, line 9, section 
5, by deleting the words beginning “such Council shall have 
authority,” and until the end of the paragraph, and substituting 
for the deleted portion the following: “such Council shall have 
such authority and function as the Central Conference shall pre- 
scribe.” 

The motion to amend prevailed. 

T. F. Holgate moved to amend by inserting the words, “of 
such budget” after the word “expense,” in line 7, section 4, 
Article 3. This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the 
Committee. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

C. H. Fowler moved to amend in Section 6, item 2, after the 
words “constitutional boards” by adding the words “or to any 
constitutional board.” 

The presiding Bishop ruled this amendment out of order 
under the operation of the previous question. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted to make 
balloting for the election of three publishing agents the Order 
of the Day, immediately after recess, and the Secretary an- 
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nounced that nominations for publishing agents should be 
immediately placed in his hands. 

On a question of privilege, O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the 
Committee on Episcopacy, announced that this Committee was 
prepared to recommend to the Conference the election of one 
Missionary Bishop. 

H. L. Jacobs asked if it is not the custom in the case of dig 
election to present nominations, and the presiding Bishop took 
this question under advisement. 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 10:35 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:45 o’clock. 

Hymn 386, beginning, “Stand Up, Stand Up, for Jesus” was 
sung, and Miss Elizabeth Shipley was heard in a pleasing 
soprano solo. 

The presiding Bishop answered the question raised by H. L. 
Jacobs before recess by stating that there is no provision in the 
Rules for the nomination of Missionary Bishops, but in’ the 
Journal of 1912, and at least once since, nominations have been 
made and this will be the procedure at this session after the 
Conference votes to elect a Missionary Bishop, unless the Con- 
ference decides otherwise. 

On a question of privilege, the presiding Bishop presented 
Bishop Earl Cranston for his final leave taking, and Bishop 
Cranston appropriately addressed the Conference. 

Under suspension of the Rules, Report No. 17, Committee 
on Episcopacy, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
622, was presented and read by O. W. Fifer, Chairman of that 
Committee, who moved its adoption. 

F. A. Horne moved to suspend the Rules in order to hear 
J. M. Hoover, a reserve delegate. 

The motion to suspend the Rules prevailed. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, J. M. Hoover addressed the Con- 
ference in harmony with the pending report. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of the Committee on Rules, asked 
for common consent to suspend the Rules in order that they 
may be amended to permit nominations in the case of electing 
Missionary Bishops. 
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Common consent was granted. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to amend the Rules governing the election 
of Bishops by adding after the words “no nomination shall be 
made for the office of Bishop,” these words, “except for Mission- 
ary Bishop.” 

The motion to amend the Rules prevailed. 

F, A. Horne placed in nomination the name of Edwin F. Lee, 
to be elected a Missionary Bishop for the Singapore residence. 

On motion of M. EH. Gilbert, the Conference voted that those 
nominated be presented to the Conference, and, in accordance 
with this motion, Edwin F. Lee was introduced to the Confer- 
ence by the presiding Bishop. 

On motion, nominations were closed. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the fourth group of Tellers to serve on this ballot. 
(See Tellers. ) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop F. T. Keeney, before the bal- 
loting. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood for 
the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

Secretary Arters announced that in his possession were certain 
questions submitted by Otto Fabricius, concerning the investi- 
gation and trial of Anton Bast, and, on his motion, these were 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted to pro- 
ceed with the ballot for the election of three publishing agents, 
immediately following the consideration of Report No. 2, Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief. 

Report No. 2, Committee on Pensions and Relief, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 383, was presented by 
George H. Spencer, Chairman of that Committee, who moved 
its adoption. 

F. R. Bayley moved to amend by inserting at the end of the 
last line of Paragraph 488, section 1, the words, “of the Annual 
Conference of which the person is a member.” 

C. B. Hill offered the following substitute for the amendment, 
“whose claims are presented with the endorsement of the Secre- 
tary or Treasurer of the Board of Stewards of the Annual Con- 
ference to which such member or claimant belongs.” 
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This substitute was accepted by F. R. Bayley in lieu of his 


~ amendment. 


The motion to adopt the substitute prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

The result of the ballot for the election of a Missionary Bishop 
was announced as follows: Total number of votes cast, 760; 


‘defective ballots, 0; total number of ballots counted, 760. Neces- 


sary to a choice, 507. Edwin F. Lee, having received 739 votes, 
which is more than the necessary two-thirds majority, was 
declared elected a Missionary Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

On a question of privilege, J. R. Caffyn moved that Bishops 
W. F. Oldham and Titus Lowe be requested to escort Missionary 
Bishop-elect Lee to his place among the Bishops. 

In harmony with this motion, Bishops Oldham and Lowe 
presented Missionary Bishop-elect Lee to the presiding Bishop, 
who in turn presented him to the Conference. 

On motion of H. P. Sloan, the Secretary was instructed to 
send a cablegram to Mrs. Edwin F, Lee in Singapore, voicing our 
congratulations upon the election of her husband as a Missionary 
Bishop. 

On motion of Cameron Harmon, the Conference voted to 
adjourn after the announcements. 

Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned, 
with the benediction pronounced by Missionary Bishop-elect Lee. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 26, 1928 


The Conference convened at 2:30 o’clock, with Bishop A. W. 
Leonard presiding. 

Hymn 461, beginning, “How Firm a Foundation,” was sung, 
and prayer was offered by J. G. Wilson. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop Leonard secured common 
consent for the presentation of Report No. 1, Committee on 
Boundaries, and this report was presented by A. L. Miller, Secre- 
tary of that Committee, who moved its adoption. 

On motion of F. G. Bean, the reading of the report was dis- 
pensed with. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 
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Report No. 3, Committee on Pensions and Relief, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, pages 473-476, was presented by G. H. 
Spencer, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its adoption. 

A. M. Wells presented a Minority Report to Report No. 3, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 494, and moved 
thatthe Minority Report be substituted for the Majority Report. 

T. S. Brock presented a substitute for all before the Confer- 
ence and moved the adoption of the substitute, as later printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 629. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that the substitute offered by T. S. Brock 
be printed in The Daily Christian Advocate for Monday, next, 
and that further consideration of Majority and Minority Re- 
ports and the substitute, be made the Order of the Day for Mon- 
day next, following recess. 

This motion prevailed. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop W. F. McDowell announced 
that the service for the Consecration of General Superintend- 
ents-elect and the Missionary Bishop-elect would be held in the 
Convention Hall on Sunday afternoon, May 27, at 3 o’clock, 
and urged all delegates to be seated in their places at least ten 
minutes before the hour for the service. 

On motion of M. S. Daniels, the Conference voted to make 
the Service of Consecration for Sunday afternoon a regular Con- 
ference session. 

On a question of privilege, W. B. Farmer moved that consid- 
eration of Report No. 8, Committee on Temporal Economy, be 
made the Order of the Day for this evening’s session immedi- 
ately after the devotional period. 

Report No. 19, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 496, was read by the Secretary, and 
C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adoption. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 20, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 469, was read by the Secretary, and 
C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adoption. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 22, of the Committee on Judiciary, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, pages 563-565, was presented by C. A. 
Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, who moved that this 
report be adopted. 
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pe On a question being asked by O. W. Fifer, concerning Bishops’ 

rovrta = Ruling No. 124, C. A. Pollock asked for unanimous consent to 

Afternoon. withdraw that part of the Report temporarily, and common 
consent was granted. 

On motion of W. B. Farmer, on a question raised by J. R. 
Gettys, Ruling No. 92 was re-referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary for further consideration. 

On a question asked by H. L. Jacobs, concerning Ruling No. 
141, L. H. Sweetland moved to refer this Ruling to the Com- 
mittee on Itinerancy. 

H. L. Jacobs moved as a substitute that this Ruling be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

On motion of F. R. Bayley, the substitute motion was placed 
on the table. 

The motion to refer Ruling 141 to the Committee on Itin- 
erancy prevailed. 

The motion of C. A. Pollock to adopt Report No. 22, with 
the exception of the Rulings above mentioned (Nos. 124 and 
92), prevailed. 

Committee on Report No. 26, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 

Report No. 26. Christian Advocate, page 591, was read by the Secretary, and 
C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adop- 
tion. 

G. W. Reed moved that this report and the three which fol- 
low it, all having a relation one to the other, be made the Order 
of the Day for Monday morning, next. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion of G. W. Reed did not prevail. 

Leonard Garver, Jr., moved that this report be re-referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

On motion, the motion to re-refer was placed on the table. 

Leonard Garver, Jr., moved that the report be tabled. 

This motion did not prevail, after the result of a count vote 
was announced as follows: For, 293; against, 360. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Fresentation of On a question of privilege, H. A. Keck announced the presence 
Baker. in the Conference of Mrs. James Chamberlain Baker, wife of 
Bishop-elect Baker, and moved that Bishop E. H. Hughes be 

requested to escort Mrs. Baker to the platform. 
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This motion prevailed. 

In accordance therewith, Bishop Hughes presented Mrs. Baker 
to the presiding Bishop, who in turn presented her to the Con- 
ference. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop Herbert Welch, speaking 
for the Board of Bishops, asked consent to suggest a change in 
the membership of the Commission on Central Conferences, so 
that it shall be composed of five Bishops and twenty other per- 
sons, instead of three Bishops and nine other ministers and 
nine laymen. 

On motion of J. J. Henry, it was voted to reconsider our 
former action, by which the Commission on Central Conferences 
was authorized. 

L. O. Hartman moved that this Commission on Central Con- 
ferences be composed of five bishops and twenty other persons. 

This motion prevailed. : 

On a question of privilege, F. M. North presented the follow- 
ing nominations for Trustees of Drew University: 


TRUSTEES OF DREW UNIVERSITY 


1. To perfect Class of 1928: To the vacancy caused by the death of 
Alexander Carmichael, Jr.—Ellis L. Phillips. 

2. To perfect Class of 1932: To the vacancy caused by the death of 
David D. Forsyth—William A. Layton. To the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Alexander Corson—Fred Clare Baldwin. To the vacancy 
caused by the death of Richard Warly Reeves—Martin Luther Hag- 
gerty. 

8. To perfect Class of 1936: To the vacancy caused by the death of 
William Valentine Kelley—Charles L. Goodell. To the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of Watson S. Moore—Frank A. Horne. 


Crass or 1940 

*Bishop Luther B. Wilson ; Bishop William Burt; Bishop William FP. 
Anderson; *Rev. William I. Haven ; Franklin I. Bodine; James R. Joy; 
Joseph B. Morrell; *William H. Van Benschoten ; Paul H. Helms; Omar 
Powell. 

On motion of H. L. Jacobs, these Trustees, as nominated, were 
elected by the Conference. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference proceeded to 
ballot for the election of three Publishing Agents. 

Secretary Arters read, first in alphabetical order, and then 
in reverse order, the nominations for the position of Publishing 
Agents, as follows: George C. Douglass, O. Grant Markham, 
John H. Race. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 


* Deceased. 
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announced the names of the fifth group of Tellers, to serve on 
this ballot. (See Tellers.) 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

The motion of F. G. H. Stevens, to suspend the Rules for the 
purpose of referring to the Committee on Judiciary the 
matter of preparing an amendment to be submitted to the An- 
nual and Lay Electoral Conferences, and providing for the 
election of District Superintendents, did not prevail. 

V. F. Brown presented the following report as Chairman of 
the Committee on the Observance of Memorial Day: 


Your Committee on the Proper Observance of Memorial Day, would 
most respectfully, through the Church, call attention to the spirit of the 
day in which we live, reminding ourselves that, in the midst of our 
great national prosperity, we as a nation, are in danger of forgetting 
the God of our Fathers, and the fathers themselves, who, under God, 
by their patriotism, and heroism, and sacrifice and devotion to the right, 
gave their all, that this nation—‘‘of the people and for the people’— 
might live and not perish. 

This day should not be made a day for pleasure alone, though these 
pleasures may be innocent. It should not be a day to be commercialized 
by sports, even though innocent and enjoyable, but a day of devout 
praise and sincere gratitude, that the youth of our day and all the 
people might be continually reminded that the patriotism of the fathers 
should be reproduced in the lives of their posterity—and to this end 
all our pleasures and all services should contribute. Less pleasure, more 
patriotism; less of commercialism and more of consecration to country 
and right and God. V. F. Brown, 


I. J. Merritt, 
W. L. Brown. 


On motion of V. F. Brown, this report was adopted. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that the Conference adjourn after the 
announcements. 

W. B. Farmer moved to amend to the effect that we adjourn 
at 5:45 o’clock. 

On motion of W. R. Keesey, the amendment was placed on 
the table. 

The motion to adjourn prevailed. 

Announcements were made and the Conference adjourned 
with the benediction by the presiding Bishop. 


SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 26, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8 o’clock, with Bishop E. S. 
Johnson presiding. 
Hymn 312, beginning, “O Happy Day,” was sung. 
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Reverend and Mrs. Dorsey N. Miller were heard in a pleasing 
duet. 

Prayer was offered by E. R. Heckman. 

The result of the ballot for the election of Publishing Agents 
was announced as follows: Total number of votes cast, 671; 
defective ballots, 1: total number of ballots counted, 670. John 
H. Race, G. C. Douglass and O. Grant Markham having received 
the required number of votes, were declared duly elected. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop-elect E. Stanley Jones 
presented his resignation as Bishop-elect of the Methodist Epis- 


copal Church as follows: 


Kansas City, Mo., May 26, 1928. 
ees General Conference, Methodist Episcopal Church, Kansas City) 
issouri: 

Dear Fathers and Brethren: On more mature deliberation, which 
under the circumstances was impossible last evening, I have come to 
the conclusion that I should continue the work I am doing, and I hereby 
resign as Bishop-elect of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

I am grateful to those who have voted for me—grateful far more than 
this resignation would imply. 

Yours faithfully, 
EH. STANLEY JONES. 


At the request of the presiding Bishop, Bishop-elect H. Stan- 
ley Jones offered prayer. 

R. E. Diffendorfer moved that this resignation be referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy, which motion prevailed. 

O. W. Fifer requested that the Chairman, other officers and 
Chairmen of sub-committees of the Committee on Hpiscopacy 
be excused from the Conference. 

Consent was granted. 

Report No. 8, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, pages 540-541, reprinted after 
reference, was read by the Secretary, and W. B. Farmer, Chair- 
man of that Committee, moved the adoption of the Majority 
Report. 

BE. C. Page presenting the Minority Report, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 541, and moved that the Mi- 
nority Report be substituted for the Majority Report. 

O. W. Fifer, on a question of privilege, was heard in a state- 
ment from the officers and Chairmen of sub-committees of the 
Committee on Episcopacy, recommending that Missionary-elect 
Lee be placed in charge of the Manila Area as well as the Singa- 
pore Area, in solution of the difficulties now before the Confer- 
ence, due to the resignation of Bishop-elect EH, Stanley Jones. 
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By common consent, reconsideration was had of the action re- 
ferring the resignation of Bishop-elect E. Stanley Jones to the 
Committee on Episcopacy, and R. EH. Diffendorfer was granted 
consent to withdraw his motion of reference. 

O. W. Fifer moved that the resignation of Bishop-elect E. 
Stanley Jones be accepted, with the greatest appreciation for the 
spirit and conviction which moved him to his decision. 

The motion to accept this resignation prevailed. 

O. W. Fifer moved that we reconsider our former action by 
which Manila was made an Episcopal residence. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to suspend the rules in order to permit 
action upon the motion of O. W. Fifer, but the presiding 
Bishop ruled that suspension of the Rules was not necessary, 
since we are not under the limitations of the report of a Stand- 
ing Committee. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to reconsider prevailed. 

O. W. Fifer moved that Manila be now eliminated as an 
Episcopal residence. 

This motion prevailed. 

O. W. Fifer moved that we request the Bishops to assign 
the former Manila Area to the Singapore Area, and that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast one ballot for Missionary Bishop- 
elect Lee as Missionary Bishop for Malaysia and Singapore. 

Objection being raised to this motion, consent was given the 
mover to withdraw it. 

O. W. Fifer moved that we now proceed to the election of a 
Missionary Bishop for Singapore and Malaysia. 

This motion prevailed. 

After the tellers were called forward and before the ballot 
could be taken, further discussion of the mooted point was per- 
mitted, and J. I. Bartholomew moved that the Conference 
decide that Singapore and Manila can be combined. 

This motion prevailed, and by action of the Conference the 
Bishops were requested to place the former Manila Area with 
the Singapore Area. 

Bishop Titus Lowe addressed the Conference on the impor- 
tance of our work in the Singapore Area. 

The motion of J. A. Holmes, that the Conference now adjourn, 
prevailed. 
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The announcements were made, prayer was offered by M. S. 
Rice, the Doxology was sung, and the Confereuce adjourned 
with the benediction pronounced by the presiding Bishop. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 27, 1928 


The Conference convened at 3 o’clock for the Consecration 
of Bishops and the Order of Service was as follows: 


PROCESSIONAL, HYMN 383..........-.00: “Onward, Christian Soldiers’’ 
_ Congregation standing and singing 
FLY MINE LOG osc eee Oe COO ee eT OS Bishop McConnell 


The church’s one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ her Lord; 

She is his new creation 
By water and the word: 

From Heaven he came and sought her 
To be his holy bride; 

With his own blood he bought her, 
And for her life he died. 


Elect from every nation, 
Yet one o’er all the earth, 
Her charter of salvation, 
One Lord, one faith, one birth; 
One holy name she blesses, 
Partakes one holy food, 
And to one hope she presses, 
With every grace endued. 


’Mid toil and tribulation, 
And tumult of her war, 
She waits the consummation 
Of peace for evermore; 

Till, with the vision glorious, 
Her longing eyes are blest, 
And the great church victorious 
Shall be the church at rest. 


Yet she on earth hath union 
With God the Three in One, 
And mystic sweet communion 
With those whose rest is won; 
O happy ones and holy! 
Lord, give us grace that we, 
Like them, the meek and lowly, 
On high may dwell with thee. 


Amen. 
PRAYER..... SeetOs BiB, SELIG O SS AAI GRA eae ..-Bishop Leete 
MINE E OOETEOM ciate ec nie eee crete a sve oe) overs’ s ereie a sists avenesrusiers’s Bishop Thirkield 
Tue First Scripture Lesson—Acts 20.17-35........ Bishop Leonard 
Tur SEconp ScrieruRE Lesson—John 21. 15-17 , 
and? Matthew: 28. 18-20.) «Neier. wecieieie cise «rele ....-Bishop Nicholson 
PRESENTATION OF ELECTED PERSONS 
EXHORTATION AND PRAYER. «= «0 0.7 0:00 © eso a0 oevecces Bishop Johnson 


EXAMINATION oF THOSE THAT ARE TO BE CONSECRATED. ..Bishop Berry 


SILENT PRAYER 
ELY MING 1SOl ciecee e's 56 Ai ASO OD OO DE POSS eae es The Choir 


VENI, CREATOR, SPIRITUS...++:+-ssererse-eeeee+eeee Bishop Robinson 
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Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire. 


Thou the anointing Spirit art, 
Who dost thy sevenfold gifts impart. 


Thy blessed unction from above 
Is comfort, life, and fire and love. 


Enable with perpetual light 
The dullness of our blinded sight 


Anoint and cheer our soiled face 
With the abundance of thy grace; 


Keep far our foes, give peace at home; 
Where thou art Guide, no ill can come. 


Teach us to know the Father, Son, 
And thee, of both, to be but ONE; 


That through the ages all along 
This may be our endless song; 


Praise to thy eternal merit, — 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 


Lord, hear our prayer. 
And let our cry come unto thee. 
PRAVER oes oie eis ce Rinse oles Oe ee 8 Oe ee Pete ala en eet ako Bishop Birney 
THE CONSECRATION OF BISHOPS-ELECT : 
RAYMOND J. WADE : 
Presented by Cyrus Ulysses Wade and Warren Whitmore. Wiant 
Consecrated by BisHop McDowELL AND BisHOoP ANDERSON 
JAMES CHAMBERLAIN BAKER 
Presented by Archibald Knode Byrns and William Edward Shaw 
Consecrated by BrsHop NUELSEN AND BisHoP HUGHES 
EDWIN FERDINAND LEE 
Presented by James Matthews Hoover and Ralph Eugene Diffen- 


dorfer 
Consecrated by BISHOP SHEPARD AND BISHOP OLDHAM 
PRA VIER so) <0 ie 0, 010500. 6 5 10ieioile olancteleNeth kth Ne MEFS CUNO, eta eunls. aise Bishop Fisher 
IBBAVER «oo. cicrearese core a 0 Fite Opie are SO a oe Oa ie EEE ee a are Bishop Waldorf 
Hymn 180—(Tune, Miles’ Lane) ............2--ceeees .-Bishop Locke 


All hail the power of Jesus’ name! 
Let angels prostrate fall; 

Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


Ye chosen seed of Israel’s race, 
Ye ransomed from the fall, 

Hail him who saves you by his grace, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


Sinners, whose love can ne’er forget 
The wormwood and the gall; 

Go, spread your trophies at his feet, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


‘Let every kindred, every tribe 
On this terrestrial ball, 

(To him all majesty ascribe, 
And crown him Lord of all. 


O that, with yonder sacred throng, 
We at his feet may fall! 
We'll join the everlasting song, 
And crown him Lord of all. 
Amen. 


BENEDICTION. os ccceserererecrececessrecees »s+e++5-bishop Mitchell 
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MONDAY MORNING, MAY 28, 1928. 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock, with Bishop Fred- 
erick B. Fisher presiding, who presented Bishop Edwin H. 
Hughes to be in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 329, beginning, “Pass Me Not, O Gentle Saviour,” 
was sung, and prayer was offered by Horace G. Smith. 


The devotional address of Bishop Hughes was based upon 
1 Samuel, 12-23. 


Hymn 333, beginning, “Jesus, Thy Boundless Love to Me,” 
was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
reported for that Committee that they had examined the Minutes 
of the sessions of Saturday, May 26, and Sunday, May 27, and 
they are correct. The report of the Committee was accepted 
and the Journal thus approved. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credertials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments: 

C. C. Andrews, lay delegate, Northwest Kansas Conference, was ex- 
cused after the session of May F 

D. W. Wilbur, lay delegate, New York Conference, permanently ex- 
eused after the session of May 26. 

Earl M. Cranston, lay delegate, Southern California Conference, was 
seated May 26, in place of J. E. Copeland, excused. 

H. R. Snavely, lay delegate, Illinois Conference, permanently excused 
after May 26. 

Frank Mason North, ministerial delegate, New York East Conference, 
permanently excused after session of May 26. H. BE. Luccock, reserve 
delegate, seated in his place for May 29. 

George W. Henson, ministerial aeente Philadelphia Conference, per- 
manently excused after session of May 26. 

C. W. Brashares, ministerial delegate, West Ohio Conference, perma- 
nently excused, returned, and was in his seat May 26. 

William G. ‘Anderson, ministerial delegate, mont est Kansas Confer- 
ence, permanently excused after session of i 

Charles F. Pruett, lay delegate, Southern Illinois Conference, perma- 
nently excused after May 26. L. M. Porrer, Chairman. 


J. R. Gertys, Secretary. 


Secretary Arters.read the following Minute received from the 
Book Committee : 


The Book Committee, in session Saturday, May 26, 1928, conforming 
to the action of the General Conference, after consulting the Edi- 
torial Council, nominates Dorr F.. Diefendorf for Contributing Editor. 

W. F. Conner, Chairman. 
C. C. Hatt, Secretary Pro Tem. 
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On motion of Secretary Arters, Dorr F. Diefendorf was 
elected Contributing Editor, by acclamation. 

Secretary Arters read another Minute from the Book Com- 
mittee, as follows: 


The Book Committee in session Saturday, May 26, 1928, conforming 
to the action of the General Conference, after consulting the _Edi- 
torial Council, nominates H. E. Woolever for Editor of the National 


ORNS eS W. F. Conner, Chairman. . 
C. C. Hau, Secretary Pro Tem. 


On motion of Secretary Arters, H. E. Woolever was elected 
Editor of the National Methodist Press by acclamation. 

H. E. Woolever was presented to the Conference by the pre- 
siding Bishop. 

Secretary Arters announced, in view of the pending elections, 
that nominations from Area Delegations for membership on the 
Book Committee and on the World Service Commission should 
be immediately reported to the Secretary. 

He also announced that there should be filed with the Secre- 
tary promptly, nominations for Corresponding Secretaries of 
the various Boards, which are to be chosen by General Conference 
vote. 

H. L. Jacobs presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted: 


Never in the history of the delegated General Conference, until yes- 
terday, has another Church been associated by the presence of an officer 
with the consecration ceremony of chosen Elders to the office of a 
Bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

We, therefore, commend our Bishops for their recognition of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, by extending to its chief pastor in Kansas 
City, Mo., Bishop W. F. McMurry, the courtesy of a place in the pro- 
cessional and a seat on the platform among our own Bishops, and we 
express our pleasure in his presence on this occasion. 

H. L. Jacoss, 

Dorr FE. DIEFENDORF, 
GroRGE ELLIoTT, 

G. W. REeEp, 

M. 8. DANIELS, 
LEONARD GARVER, JR. 


The Order of the Day, namely, consideration of Report No. 8, 
Committee on Temporal Economy, printed on page 540 of The 
Daily Christian Advocate, was presented, along with the Minor- 
ity Report, and R. Clarence Brown offered the following amend- 
ment: 


Be It Resolwed: That the General Conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church recommend that Paragraph 36 of Article Three, Chapter 
One, of Division 3 of the Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
be amended by adding two sections as follows: 
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Sec. 2. There shall also be lay members of the Annual Conference on 
the basis of one lay member and one reserve for each eight hundred 
members or majority fraction thereof, within the bounds of each district 
in the Conference, the number of Church members for this purpose to be 
determined by the statistics reported to the preceding Annual Confer- 
ence; provided, however, that each district shall be entitled to not less 
than five lay members. The lay members shall have the right to partici- 
pate in all business of the Annual Conference except: (a) the election 
of ministerial delegates to General Conference, (b) vote on constitutional 
amendments, (c) questions involving ministerial character, (d) the 
admission of ministerial members to the Annual Conference and their 
relation thereto. 

Sec. 8. The General Conference, subject to the provisions herein con- 
tained, shall have full authority to determine all questions pertaining 
to lay membership in the Annual Conferences. 

Said Paragraph 36, when thus amended, will read as follows: 

Section 1. The traveling preachers shall be organized by the General 
Conference into Annual Conferences, the sessions of which they are re- 
quired to attend. 

Sec. 2. There shall also be lay members of the Annual Conference 
on the basis of one lay member and one reserve for each eight hundred 
members or majority fraction thereof, within the bounds of each district 
in the Conference, the number of Church members for this purpose to 
be determined by the statistics reported to the preceding Annual Con- 
ference; provided, however, that each district shall be entitled to not 
less than five lay members. The lay members shall have the right to 
participate in all business of the Annual Conference except: (a) the 
election of ministerial delegates to General Conference, (b) vote on 
constitutional amendments, (c) questions involving ministerial charaéter, 
(d) the admission of ministerial members to the Annual Conference and 
their relation thereto. 

Sec. 3. The General Conference, subject to the provisions herein con- 
tained, shall have full authority to determine all questions pertaining 
to lay membership in the Annual Conference; be it further 

Resolved, That Paragraph 38, of Article 2 (2), of Chapter 2, of the 
Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the purpose of 
making the same conform to Article 3, as amended, shall be amended 
by inserting the word “ministerial” in the following places: in Section 
1 of said Paragraph 38, immediately before the word ‘‘members” in the 
fourth and ninth lines; also in Section 2 of said Paragraph 38 imme- 
diately before the word ‘‘members”’ in the second and eighth lines, and 
immediately before the word ‘‘delegates’” in the tenth and twelfth lines; 
also amend Section 2, of Paragraph 46, of Article 10, by inserting the 
word ‘ministerial’ immediately before the word ‘‘members” in the third 
line; be it further 

Resolved, That should these proposed amendments receive the neces- 
sary recommendation of the General Conference the Secretary of the 
General Conference shall be requested to submit them to the several 
Annual and Lay Electoral Conferences for their concurrence. 

R. CLARENCE Brown. 


The presiding Bishop ruled this amendment out of order, 
under Rule 18, as being in the nature ofa substitute for the 
pending substitute. 

H. M. Greenslit moved to amend the Minority Report by 
striking out lines 8 and 9, section 2, column 3, as printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 541, namely, “providing 
however, that the Lay Members of the Annual Conference shall 
have no right to deliberate and vote in the election of Ministerial 
Delegates. to the General Conference,” and substitute the follow- 
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May 28 ing words, “provided further that each order shall separately 
a elect its own delegates to the General Conference.” 
Morning. E. C. Page accepted this amendment on behalf of the signers 
of the Minority Report. 
The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 
F. A. Horne moved that the Minority Report be placed on the 
table. 
The call of H. E. Hess that the Conference vote by orders 
was not supported by one-third of the Ministerial Order. 
eit yg The motion to place the Minority Report on the table pre- 
vailed by a count vote resulting as follows: For, 488; against, 
276. 


F. H. Ryder asked for common consent to incorporate section 
3 of the Minority Report, printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate,/page 541, into the Majority Report, for the benefit of the 
delegates outside of the United States, and in face of the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution granting major powers to 
Central Conferences. 

H. L. Jacobs moved the suspension of the Rules for this 
purpose. - 

The motion to suspend the Rules prevailed. 

F. H. Ryder moved that Section 3 of the Minority Report be 
incorporated into the Majority Report to read as follows: “Sec- 
tion 3, “qualifications for Laymen admitted into any Annual 
Conference within the Boundary or a Central Conference, may 
be determined by the Central Conference in which the Annual 
Conference is located.” 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of the Committee, accepted the 
amendment. 

Certain verbal corrections in the Majority Report suggested 
by J. W. Arbuckle, were by common consent accepted by the 
Conference. 

The motion of Ray Allen to place the Majority Report on 
the table did not prevail. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Constitutional = The motion of H. L. Jacobs that the Conference proceed to 
take the necessary Constitutional vote on the proposed amend- 
ment prevailed. 

Vote was taken on the adoption of the amendment to the 
Constitution provided for in Report No. 8, Committee on Tem- 
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poral Economy, just adopted, and the result of the count vote 
was as follows: For, 713; against, 45. 

On motion of L. H. Sweetland, Article 4, section 1, of the 
legislation just approved, printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate, page 541, was referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy for the bringing in later of an enabling act to put the 
adopted: amendment in force. 

Report No. 12, Committee on Book Concern, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 477%, was read by the Secre- 
tary, and J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
that this report be adopted. 

The motion of J. L. Hillman to extend the time to complete 
consideration of this report prevailed. 

J. H. Lickert presented a Minority Report to Report No. 12, 
and moved that it be substituted for the Majority Report. 

The Minority Report is as follows: 


Having considered Taesnpnials on consolidation of the Advocates, which 
favor consolidation in some form, the following report is submitted : 

That the official English Language Advocates be consolidated into 
three weekly Methodist religious papers. 


JOHN H. LickeErt, H. J. BANgs, 
Horacke LINCOLN JACOBS, G. W. LEwis, 

. C. CULVER, BH. G. SANDMEYER, 
W. E. Hartune, L. W. MuNHALL, 
ALFRED B. SMITH, C. C. HAL. 


J. B. F. Shaw moved to amend the Minority Report by 
inserting the words “excepting the Southwestern Christian 
Advocate” so that the report shall read, “that the official Eng- 
lish language Advocates, excepting the Southwestern Christian 
Advocate, be consolidated into three weekly Methodist Religious 
Papers.” 

This amendment was accepted by J. H. Lickert, speaking for 
the signers of the Minority Report, and agreeing to change the 
word “three” to “four.” 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion of H. J. Bane, to amend the Minority Report by 
striking out the words “Methodist Religious” and adding other 
words so as to read “that the official English language Advocates 
excepting the Southwestern be consolidated into four weekly 
Advocates, such publications to provide inserts or supplements 
devoted exclusively to news and interests of each of the six 
Advocate districts, or such other territories as effectiveness of 
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service, economy or post delivery may make advisable,” was de- 
clared out of order by the presiding Bishop as not germane to 
the subject before the Conference. 

The motion of H. J. Roan, to place the Minority Report on 
the table prevailed, the count vote resulting as follows: For 
379; against, 353. 

The motion to adopt the Majority Report prevailed. , 

Announcements were made and the Conference was in recess 
at 11:15 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 11:25 o’clock. 

Hymn 461, beginning, “How Firm a Foundation,” was sung 
and Dorr F. Diefendorf offered prayer. 

Henry L. Davis, Chairman of the Committee on Privileges, 
presented to the presiding Bishop Bishop William T. Vernon, 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, and he was intro- 
duced to the Conference. 

W. B. Farmer requested common consent to present the 
phrasing necessary to complete our .action on Admission of 
Laymen to the Annual Conference, in lieu of reference of the 
same to the Committee on Temporal Economy, this to include 
the deletion of the motion of L. H. Sweetland, which was 
adopted by the Conference. 

Common consent was granted. 

H. L. Jacobs moved to suspend the Rules in order to amend 
the same regarding time limit on speeches. 

The motion to suspend the Rules prevailed. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that the Rules be amended to limit the 
speeches of delegates hereafter to three minutes, and the 
speeches of Chairmen of Standing Committees or Commissions 
to five minutes. 

The motion of W. P. MacVey that this amendment be made 
effective after completion of consideration of Report No. 3, 
Committee on Pensions and Relief, was, on motion of J. J. 
Henry, placed on the table. 

The motion to limit speeches, as above indicated, prevailed. 

The motion of H. W. McPherson, to reconsider our recent 
action by which Report No. 12, Committee on Book Concern, 
was adopted, was declared out of order by the presiding Bishop, 
because the mover was not included with the majority. 

On a question of privilege, J. M. Hoover announced the loss 
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to our Mission property in Borneo by fire and suggested the 
reception of subscriptions to cover this loss. 

Prayer was offered by Bishop F. B. Fisher for the people 
who are suffering as a result of this fire. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secre- 
tary of the Board of Bishops, announced that certain nomina- 
tions required by the Discipline had not yet been decided upon 
by the Bishops, and that if these nominations were to be pre- 
sented for confirmation before adjournment, the Bishops would 
be obliged to ask to be excused from further attendance upon 
the sessions of the General Conference. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted to per- 
mit the Bishops to defer nominations of such Boards, Commit- 
tees, and Commissions as are not now ready, but to confirm 
and elect such Boards, Committees, and Commissions if and 
when properly nominated. 

F, A. Horne presented the following resolution, which, on his 
motion, was adopted : 3 


Resolved, That the Chairman of each Commission authorized by this 
General Conference, the expenses of which are to be paid by the General 
Conference Expense Fund, shall furnish to the Book Committee an esti- 
mate of the amount required per annum for such Commission, in such 
detail as may be possible. " ‘ 

Such estimates are to be sent to the Chairman of the Book Committee 
not later than June 20, 1928. 

H. L. Jacobs presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted : 


All vacancies in Boards, Committees and Commissions appointed by 
the Bishops, which occur in the interim of the sessions of the General 
Conference, shall be filled by the Bishops, unless the By-Laws of Boards 
direct otherwise. 


The Order of the Day, consideration of Report No. 3, Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief, printed in The Daily Christian 
Advocate, pages 473-476, was presented along with the Minority 
Report, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 494, and 
the substitute for both reports offered by T. 8S. Brock and 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 629. 

The motion of A. C. Goddard to place the Minority Report 
on the table did not prevail. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion of J. J. Bushnell, to suspend the Rules in order 
to give the Chairman of the Committee ten minutes for closing 
the debate did not prevail. 


Ff 
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The motion to substitute the Minority Report for the Majority 
Report did not prevail. 

The motion to extend the time to complete the consideration 
of the pending Report prevailed. | 

H. L. Jacobs moved that when we adjourn we adjourn to 
meet at 2 o’clock P. M. 

The motion of W. A. Walls to place this motion on the table 
did not prevail. 

J. J. Henry moved to amend by meeting at 2:20 o’clock P. M. 
instead of 2 o’clock Pp. M. This motion was tabled on motion of 
H. L. Jacobs. 

The motion to meet at 2 o’clock P. M. prevailed. 

T. S. Brock moved that the resolution printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 629, be substituted for the Majority 
Report. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion to substitute the resolution offered by T. 8. Brock 
for the Majority Report prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the Report, as thus substituted, prevailed. 

C. M. Ferreri presented the following resolution, which, on his 
motion, was adopted: 


When your glorious son Lindbergh was flying over the ocean to 
you, the hearts of the Italians and the Italian Methodists were with him 
anxiously bespeaking for him the finest success. 

To-day the hearts of all Italy, as well as the whole world, are at the 
pole, where the General Nobile seems in great danger, together with 
all the crew of the dirigible Italia. 

These great men are serving God’s plans. 

We are here to-day representing the entire world through the help 
given to us who are working for the extension of the kingdom of God 
by science and civilization. 

I move that at this anxious moment we bow for one minute in silent 
prayer, asking of God that the life of General Nobile, so precious to 
Italy and to all the world, be saved, together with the lives of his asso- 
ciates, and that the Secretary be instructed to send a telegram to the 
Italian Ambassador in Washington, expressing the feelings of this body. 


The Conference observed a period of silent prayer in harmony 
with this resolution. 

On a question of privilege, M. S. Rice asked for common 
consent that the members of the sub-committee on Assignments 
of the Committee on Episcopacy be excused from attending the 
afternoon and evening sessions of the Conference. 

Common consent was granted. 

Announcements were made and the Conference adjourned with 
the benediction pronounced by Reverend Claudius B. Spencer, 
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MONDAY AFTERNOON, MAY 28, 1928 


The Conference convened at 2:00 o’clock, with Bishop B. L. 
Waldorf presiding. 

Hymn 2, beginning, “Come, Thou Almighty King,” was sung 
and prayer was offered by Bishop W. F. Anderson. 

The motion of F. R. Bayley that the Conference be in recess 
did not prevail. 

Report No. 21, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advoddte, page 476, was read by the Secretary, and 
H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adoption. 

C. D. Meade moved to amend so that the reading will be as 
follows: “To form the districts according to his judgment after 
consultation with the District Superintendents and after the 
number has been determined by the vote of the Annual Con- 
ference.” 

The motion to amend prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 20, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 476, was read by the Secretary, 
and H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, moved its 
adoption. 

The motion of C. A. Smith, to reconsider our former action, 
by which another report of a similar nature was adopted did not 
prevail. 

In view of the suggested conflict of action, this report was 
withdrawn by common consent. 

Report No. 17, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 397, was read by the Secretary, and 
H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adoption. 

C. O. Holmes moved to amend by striking out the words “a 
niajority of the Members of the Committee on Conference Re- 
lations.” 

F. R. Bayley moved to amend the amendment by sthiting out 
“only on a recommendation of a majority of the District Super- 
intendents” and substituting “after consultation with the Dis- 
trict Superintendents.” 

The motion of J. N. Dryden to place the amendment to the 
amendment on the table prevailed. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 
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The motion of H. G. Langley to place the amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 

The motion to adopt the amendment prevailed. 

A. M. Wells moved as a substitute the Legislation now in the 
Discipline, Section 2, paragraph 207. 

The point of order raised by Wiley A. Keve, that this substi- 
tute is out of order, since it proposes to substitute the present 
law for a Committee Report, was declared by the presiding 
Bishop to be well taken. 

The previous question was called for and the call sustained. 

The motion of J. J. Henry, to place the report on the table, 
did not prevail. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

The motion of E. L. Kidney to refer Report No. 17, Com- 
mittee on Itinerancy, just adopted, to the Committee on Ju- 
diciary, with instructions to report as to its constitutionality, 
was placed on the table, on motion of Wiley A. Keve. 

Report No. 19, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 476, was presented by H. 
L. Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its adop- 
tion. 

M. E. Gilbert moved to amend by making exceptions in the 
case of chaplains or other ministers who served our country 
during the World War. 

On motion, this amendment was tabled. 

L. M. Edwards moved to amend by striking out Section 4, 
beginning with figure “4,” down to and including the word 
“voting.” 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion of C. D. Meade to place the amendment on the 
table, prevailed. 

The motion of J. I. Bartholomew to place the report on the 
table did not prevail. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
presented the following nominations for membership on the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension: 

Board Members by Areas—H. W. Bartley, Atlanta; C. M. 
McConnell, Boston; F. H. Ryder, Buffalo; J. B. Hill, Chatta- 
nooga; EH. H. Cherrington, Cincinnati; C. A. Carlson, Chicago; 
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J. A. Patten, Covington; C. O. Thibodeau, Denver; W. R. Fruit, 
Detroit; C. G. Cole, Helena; W. W. Wiant, Tiaiahaipslies Hee: 
Tieenara; Kansas City; E. F. Scarboro, New Orleans; H. H. 
Beattys, New York; M. P. Arrasmith, Omaha; G. M. Bell, 
Philadelphia; E. L. Kidney, Pittsburgh; B. H. eraneo Port- 


land; F. W. Harris, Saint Paul; F. D. Parr, San Francisco 4 


F. R. Bayley, Washington. At Large: G. B. Burns, 8. B. Salmon, 
J. G. Wilson, The Resident Bishop in Philadelphia, The Corre- 
sponding Secretary, C. D. Antrim, M. G. Baker, H. C. Bald- 
win, S. D. Bausher, T. H. Fort, Jr., W. H. G. Gould, B. G. 
Moore, W. 8S. Pilling, E. P. V. Ritter, M. B. Rich, E. G. Budd, 
Alex Corson, H. D. Ketcham, F. E. Baker, John Thompson, 
Miss EH. J. Oram, Dean Taylor, G. W. Corner, J. T. Lord. 

On motion, these nominations were confirmed, and those 
named were declared duly elected. 

The motion of Secretary Arters, that we now proceed to ballot 
for the Election of Corresponding Paci tamics of the several 
Boards, prevailed. 

The Secretary read the list of nominations as submitted, first 
in alphabetical order, and then in reverse order, as follows: 

Board of Foreign Missions: Ralph S. Cushman, Genesee; 
Ralph EH. Diffendorfer, Rock River; John R. Edwards, Balti- 
more. 

Board of Home Missions and Church Extension: Edward D. 
Kohlstedt, Dakota; Byron H. Wilson, Puget Sound. 

Board of Education: W.S. Bovard, Indiana; W. J. Davidson, 
Illinois. 

Board of Pensions and Relief: Thomas 8. Brock, New Jersey ; 
W. B. Farmer, Indiana; C. Oscar Ford, New England; Edgar 
R. Heckman, Central Pennsylvania; Joseph B. Hingeley, North- 
ern Minnesota; A. M. Wells, Illinois. 

Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the names of the sixth group of Tellers to serve on 
this ballot. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Bishop J. W. Hamilton before the 
balloting. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that the Tellers be detailed to visit the 
members of the sub-committee on Assignments of the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy and receive their ballots. 

This motion prevailed. 
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On a question of privilege, W. J. Davidson asked that his 
name be not employed in this balloting. . 

E. C. Dixon moved to suspend the Rules in order to permit 
the Secretary of the General Conference to cast one ballot for 
the election of W. S. Bovard as Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board of Education, since there is but one nomination for the 
position. 

The motion to suspend the Rules did not prevail. 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to determine 
the result. 

The motion of O. W. Fifer to suspend the Rules in order to 
consider certain reports from the Committee on Episcopacy 
prevailed. 

Report No. 11, Committee on Episcopacy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 503, was presented by O. W. 
Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this 
report was adopted. 

Report No. 12, Committee on Episcopacy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 543, was presented by O. W. 
Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its adoption. 

- R. S. Charan moved to amend by adding to the report these 
words, “and the persons making such complaints be duly taken 
to task.” 

On motion of J. N. Dryden, this amendment was placed on 
the table. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 13, Committee on Episcopacy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 567, was presented by O. W. 
Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this 
report was adopted. 

Report No. 15, Committee on Episcopacy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 567, was presented by O. W. 
Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this 
report was adopted. 

On a question of privilege, R. EH. Diffendorfer presented a 
resolution with reference to the procedure of future General 
Conferences, withdrawing the same after M. S. Daniels had 
stated that the subject matter of the resolution is employed in a 
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report to be presented before final adjournment by the Com- 
mission on Entertainment of the General Conference. 

On motion of W. B. Farmer, the Conference was in recess 
for ten minutes. 

The Conference reconvened, and Hymn 91, beginning, “Guide 
Me, O Thou Great Jehovah,” was sung. 

Common consent being granted, B. H. Wilson, on a question 
of privilege, not being a delegate, announced his unwillingness 
to be considered as in nomination for the Corresponding Secre- 
taryship of the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 

C. C. Hall, on a question of privilege, announced the injury 
of Reverend R. N. Stockton, a member of the Southern Illinois 
Conference, and suggested contributions for his relief. 

On motion, the Rules were suspended to permit the presenta- 
tion of certain reports from the Committee on Judiciary, which 
reports have not yet been printed in The Daily Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

The following reports from the Committee on Judiciary were 
read by the Secretary, and, on motion of C. A. Pollock, Chair- 
man of that Committee, they were adopted in this order: 

Report No. 32, later printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 660. 

Report No. 33, later printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 660. 

Report No. 34, later printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 660. 

Report No. 30, later printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate, page 660, and clarifying the Rulings of the Bishops, Nos. 
92 and 124. 

Report No. 35, later printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 660. 

Report No. 23, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 565, was read by the Secretary, and 
©. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adop- 
tion. 

After a period of discussion, the previous question was called 
for, and the call sustained. 

The motion of W. H. Finch, to recommit the report, did not 
prevail. 

The motion to adopt the report did not prevail. 
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Report No. 21, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 


- Christian Advocate, page 543, was read by the Secretary, and, 


on motion of C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, this 
report was adopted. 
C. A. Pollock introduced the following motion: 


The General Conference hereby directs that a Lay Hlectoral Confer- 
ence shall be constituted within the bounds of each Annual Conference 
in 1929, for the purpose of voting on Constitutional changes handed 
down by the General Conference to be voted on in 1929 


This motion prevailed. 
On a question of privilege, J. R. Chitambar introduced the 
following resolution, which, on his motion, was adopted: 


Whereas, One of our fellow-delegates, the Rev. S. K. Mondol, the 
ministerial delegate from Bengal Conference, has, since his arrival in 
the United States, received a cable containing the sad intelligence of 
his wife’s death in India; therefore, 

Resolved, That we express to our brother beloved and to his three 
little motherless children, and to other members of the family, our heart- 
felt sympathy and assure them of our love and prayers. May the Lord 
be very close to them and sustain them through this dark hour of their 
bereavement. é 


In consonance with this resolution, prayer was offered by 
Bishop T. 8. Henderson. 

Report No. 31, Committee on Judiciary, later printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 660, was read by the Secretary, 
and C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its 
adoption. 

Common consent was given to change the word “General” to 
the word “quarterly” in line 8 from the bottom of the report as 
printed. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs, that the Conference adjourn 
after hearing the report of the ballot for the election of Corre- 
sponding Secretaries, and the taking of another ballot, if neces- 
sary, prevailed. 

The motion of H. L. Jacobs, that when we adjourn we adjourn 
to meet at half-past seven o’clock to-night, prevailed. 

Report No. 27, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 592, was read by the Secretary, and 
C. A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved that the 


report be adopted. 


By common consent additional time was given to C. A. 
Pollock, for the thorough explanation of this report and similar 
reports to follow. 
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J. R. Edwards moved to refer the final paragraph of the 
pending Report to a Commission consisting of the Bishop as- 
signed to the Area affected and the members of the Book 
Committee. 

Leonard Garver, Jr., moved as a substitute motion that this 
paragraph be referred to a special Commission of Nine. 

The motion of J. R. Gettys, to place the substitute motion 
on the table, prevailed. 

B. F. Reading moved to amend by striking out the last 
paragraph of the seport. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 
»D. L. Marsh moved to suspend the Rules in order to intro- 
duce a substitute motion. 

The motion to suspend the rules prevailed. 

D. L. Marsh moved that a Commission of Nine be authorized, 
to be nominated by the Board of Bishops and elected by the 
General Conference, three of whom shall be Bishops, three other 
Ministers, and three Laymen, said Laymen to be elected from 
the Committee on Judiciary, said Commission to make -a 
full investigation and to have full power and authority as to 
all matters involved, and to carry out their conclusions or report 
to the next General Conference, and further to refer the finan- 
cial aspects of the pending report to this Commission. 

On call of J. I. Bartholomew a division of the motion was 
ordered. 

That part of the motion eorberict the financial aspects of the 
report to a Commission was adopted. 

That part of the motion authorizing the .Commission ‘was 
adopted. 

The entire motion was then adopted. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

The result of the balloting for Corresponding Secretaries was 
announced as follows: Board of Foreign Missions: Total num- 
ber of votes cast, 717; defective ballots, 2; total number of bal- 
lots counted, 715. Necessary to a choice, 358. 


Board of Home Missions and Church Extension: Total num- 


“ber of votes cast, 717; defective ballots, 1; total number of bal- 
lots counted, 716. Necessary to a Soide! 359. 
Board of Education: Total number of votes cast, 717; de- 
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fective ballots, 0; total number of ballots counted, 717. Neces-) 
sary to a choice, 359. 

Board of Pensions and Relief: Total number of votes cast, 
717; defective ballots, 2; total number of ballots counted, 715. 
Necessary to a choice, 358. (See Ballots.) . 

Those persons having received the necessary number of votes 
for the several places were declared by the presiding Bishop to 
be elected as follows: For Corresponding Secretaries of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, J. R.: Edwards, and R. E. Diffen- 
dorfer; for Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension, EK. D. Kohlstedt; for Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Board of Education, W: S. Bovard. 
No person having received the necessary number of votes, the 
presiding Bishop declared there was no election for the position 
of Sie re Saeuue: of the Board of Pensions and: Re 
lief. 

On a fuestiots of privilege, T. S. Brock requested that his 
name be no longer employed in balloting for Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board of Pensions and Relief. 

On motion, the Conference ordered the taking of a sche 
ballot for the election of a Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Pensions and Relief. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted that 


-when: the ballot has been received. it be sealed and counted at 


7:30 o’clock to-night, this being for the convenience of. the 
Tellers and the Secretaries. 

Bishop EH. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of, Bishops, 
announced the names. of the first group of Tellers to serve on 
this ballot. (See Tellers.) 

Prayer was offered by Secretary Arters. 

The Tellers distributed. the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 

M. 8._Rice issued a call for a meeting of the sub-committee 
on Assignments of the Committee on Episcopacy for 7:30 


 o’clock to-night. 


By common consent our, action fixing the hour for meeting 
to-night at 7:30 o’clock was reconsidered. 

Secretary Arters called the attention of the Conference to 
the unfinished business before it and urged devotion to the 
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session this evening, in order to complete as much of the pend- 
ing business as possible. 

The Conference adjourned, with the benediction pronounced 
by Bishop H. Lester Smith. . ° 


MONDAY EVENING, MAY 28, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:00. 0’clock, with Bishop E. G. 
Richardson presiding. 

Hymn 543, beginning, “Dear Lord and Father of Mankind,” 
was sung, and prayer was offered by Bishop F. T. Keeney. 

Report No. 28, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 592, was read by the Secretary, and 
C.A. Pollock, Chairman of that Committee, moved its adoption. 

By common consent C. A. Pollock was permitted to: make 
verbal changes in the report as follows: 


On page 592, 3rd column, last line and top line of 1st column, page 
593, strike out the words ‘ ‘still it would seem as if his action was hasty: 
and” and insert in lieu. thereof ‘‘he claims that the congregation first 
brought action against him to evict him from Church property, and that 
. his action was a counter-suit which he was compelled to resort to in 
self-defense.” Whether or not this is correct, the litigation whatever its 
immediate occasion or the final result.” 


Likewise, the words “Methodist Episcopal Congregation of 
Jerusalem” were deleted. 

Leonard Garver, Jr., moved to amend the report by snbshiut: 
ing the following for it last paragraph: 


Whereas, In view of the large sums of money that have been expended 
and may yet be involved, and in view of the many questions of policy 
and morals concerning the trial of Bishop Bast and matters connected 
therewith, and in view of the lack of time in which this matter can be 
properly discussed on the floor of this General Conference, and in view 
of the absence of many official papers and other proofs, 

It is moved that in lieu of the recommendations and suggestions con- 
tained in Reports Nos. 27, 28, and 29 of the Committee on Judiciary, 
Serial Nos. 265, 266, and 267° respectively, pages 592 and 593, of The 
Daily Christian Advocate, that these matters be referred to a Commis- 
sion of Nine, to be nominated by the Board of Bishops and elected by 
the General Conference; three of whom shall be Bishops, three other 
ministers and three laymen, said laymen to be selected from the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary: Said Commission ‘to make a full investigation and 
to have full power and authority as to all matters involved, and to carry 
out their conclusions, or report to the next General Conference. 


The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion of J. G. Wilson that the amendment be placed. on 
the table did not prevail. 

The motion to amend the report prevailed. 
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The motion to refer the entire report to the proposed Com- 
mission prevailed. 

Report No. 29, Committee on Judiciary, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 593, was presented by CO. A. Pollock, 
Chairman of that Committee, who moved that this report be 
adopted. 

J. E. Skillington moved to amend by eliminating from the 
title of the report the reference to “membership-in our Church 
of Otto Fabricius.” . 

On motion of L. M. Edwards, the Rules were suspended to 
permit J. I. Bartholomew to complete a statement concerning 
the subject matter of this report. 

J. I. Bartholomew spoke in harmony with this action. 

J. M. Walker moved the following substitute for the amend- 
ment: 


Amend Report No. 29 of Committee on Judiciary. 

1. Title—Strike out what appears and substitute the following: 
“Whether Otto Fabricius is entitled to remuneration for services rendered 
in the Bast trial.” 

2. Strike out all that follows after the first two paragraphs and sub- 
stitute the following: “It is our opinion that Otto Fabricius is entitled 
to remuneration for any service that he actually rendered the counsel 
for the Church in the Bast trial, as conducted at the seat of the General 
Conference, and we recommend that the matter be referred to the Spe- 
cial Commission of Nine.” 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The substitute proposed by J. M. Walker was adopted. 

The motion to refer the entire report to the Commission of 
Nine as proposed prevailed. 

The result of the second ballot for Corresponding Secretary 
of the Board of Pensions and Relief was announced as follows: 
Total number of votes cast, 584; defective ballots, 0; total num- 
ber of ballots counted, 584. Necessary to a choice, 293. No one 
having received the necessary number of votes, there was no 
election. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, the Conference voted to take 
a third ballot for the election of a Corresponding Secretary of 
the Board of Pensions and Relief. 

On a question of privilege, C. O. Ford requested that his 
name be no longer employed in the balloting. 

On a question of privilege, A. M. Wells requested that his 
name be no longer employed in the balloting. 


Bishop E. G. Richardson, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
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anhotinced the second group of Tellers to serve on this ballot. 


(See Tellers. ) 

The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots, and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. 

-W. H. G. Gould presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted : 

Resolved, That the pei of the present members of the Hxecutive 


Committee of the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension who 


have been reappointed to membership on said Board by this General 
Conference, be extended until the close of the next annual meeting of 
the Board. 

Resolved, further, That the Executive Cominittee be empowered to fill 
vacancies in said Committee until the said annual meeting of the Board. 


Report No. 18, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in, The Daily Christian Advocate, page 448, was read by the 
Secretary, and, on motion of D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that 
Committee, this report was adopted. 

Report No. 15, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 397, was presented by 
D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, who announced 
that a Minority Report would be introduced. 

George Elliott presented the Minority Report to Report No. 
15, and moved that it be substituted for the Majority Report. 

F. C. Hiselen moved that both the Majority and. Minority 
Reports be referred to the Commission on Revision of the 
Hymnal and the Ritual. 

The motion of F. A. DeMaris to place this motion on the 
table did not prevail. 

The result of the third ballot for the election of a Correspond- 
ing Secretary for the Board of Pensions and Relief was  an- 
nounced as follows: Total number of votes cast, 688; defective 
ballots, 0; total number of ballots counted, 688. Necessary to 
a choice, 345. W. B. Farmer having received the required num- 
ber of votes, was declared by the presiding Bishop to be elected 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Pensions and Relief. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

‘The motion to refer the reports did not prevail. 

‘The previous question on all before the Conference was called 
for and the call sustained. 

The motion of J. N. Dryden to place the Minority Report on 
the table did not prevail. 
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The motion to substitute the Minority Report for the aes 
ity Report prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the Report, as substituted, prevailed. 

Bishop H. Lester Smith, recently elected Secretary of the 
Board of Bishops, presented the nominations for the Commis- 
sion on the Financial Aspects of Reports Nos. 27, 28, and 29, 
of the Committee on Judiciary, and on motion of Secretary 
Arters these nominations were approved, and the persons 
named were elected: Bishops BE. G. Richardson, F. J. McCon- 
nell, and E. L. Waldorf. Other Ministers: John H. Race, Mor- 
ris W. Ehnes, H. L. Jacobs. Laymen: C. 0. Holmes, HE. H. 
Cherrington, and J. B. M. Stephens. 

On a question of privilege, G. H. Spencer, in tribute to the 
service of Joseph B. Hingeley, moved that the Board of Pen- 
sions and Relief provide a place for him on its staff in an 
advisory capacity. 

This motion prevailed, and Joseph B. Hingeley was presented 
to the Conference and addressed it appropriately. 

On motion of Secretary Arters the Conference voted to pro- 
ceed with the balloting for the election of Official Editors. 

W. A. Walls presented the following resolution, which, on 
his motion, was adopted: 


We regard the editorship of our periodical press among the: most 
important and influential positions known to our Church economy. Our 
editors speak by the printed pages to large numbers, thus molding -and 
determining the life of our Methodism. 

Since our delegations are advised of the retirement of Dr. John J. Wal- 
lace from the editorial chair of the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate— 

And, since Dr. Wallace has served for five quadrenniums as the effi- 
cient, able editor of our regional Advocate— 

‘And, since he has, in the judgment of many of our. highest Church 
officials, been one of the ablest editors of our family of Advocates— 

And, since under his editorship the circulation of our Advocate 
reached its peak in the life of the paper; be it, therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That we who represent the regional territory bespeak 
our highest appreciation of the sterling character of our retiring editor; 
for the intellectual and spiritual contributions made to us and the King- 
dom of Righteousness during his twenty years of editorial service and 
for the enviable position which our Advocate has held under his directing 
genius. 

2. That we wish for him all the joys and blessings so well earned, 
as he goes out to the less arduous duties in the years that are before us. 

Foster ©. ANDERSON, 
DANIEL WESTFALL, 
BATTELLE McCarty, 
Cuas. W. Evans. 


Secretary Arters read the list of nominations for the election 
of Official Editors, first.in alphabetical order, and then in re- 
verse order, as follows: 
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Methodist Review: Carl G. Doney, George Elliott, Oscar L, 
Joseph. 

The Christian Advocate: James R. Joy. 

Western Christian Advocate: HE. C. Wareing. 

Western. Christian plauocmte cSonthers Edition) :. James M. 
Melear. 

Der Christliche Apologete: A. J. Bucher. 

Northwestern Christian Advocate: Dan B. Bronte 

Central Christian Advocate: Claudius B. Spencer, 

California Christian Advocate: EK. P. Dennett. 

Pacific, Christian Advocate: Edward Laird Mills. 

Southwestern Christian Advocate: W. Scott Chinn, Stanley 

E. Grannum, Lorenzo H. King, J. B. F. Shaw. 

Pittsburgh Christian Advocate: Ralph B. Urmy. 

Ohurch School. Publications; John M. Canse, Henry. H. 
Meyer. 

Epworth Herald: W. E. J. Gratz. 

Bishop H. Lester Smith, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the third group of Tellers to serve on this ballot. 
(See Tellers.) . . 

_. The Tellers distributed the ballots. The Conference stood 
for the casting of the ballots and the Tellers retired to deter- 
mine the result. . 

Report No. 21, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Chrstian. Advocate, page 449, was presented by 
D..L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, who moved that 
this report be adopted. 

The motion to adopt the report, including an amendment pre- 
viously accepted, prevailed. 

On motion of H. G. Langley, the Conference was in recess 
for ten minutes at 10:20 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 10:30 o’clock. 

Hymn 332, beginning, “Thou, My Everlasting Portion,” was 
sung. 

Report No. 8, of the Committee on Home Missions and Church 
Extension, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 446, 
was read by the Secretary, and F. R. Bayley, acting for that 
Committee, moved its adoption. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No.9, Committee on Home Missions and Church 
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Extension, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 447, 
was read by the Secretary, and, on motion of F. R. Bayley, 
this report was adopted. 

Report No. 14, Committee on Home Missions and Church Bx- 
tension, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 626, was 
presented by F. R. Bayley for that Committee, and he moved 
its adoption. 

Common consent was given to correct the report by sthiking 
out the next to the last line and the word in the last line in 
the paragraph next to the bottom so that it would read “and 
that all foreign language work, with the exception of organized 
Annual Conferences, be set apart in a separate area.” 

The motion to adopt the report, as by common st 
amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 13, Committee on Book Concern, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 477, was read by the Secretary, 
and, on motion of J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, 
this report was adopted. 

Report No. 14, Committee on Book Concern, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 477, was read by the Secretary, 
and J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, moved that 
this report be adopted. 

By common consent the word “my” in the report was 
changed to “very.” 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 22, Committee on Book Concern, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 542, was read by the Secretary, 
and, on motion of J. L. Hillman, Chairman of that Committee, 
this report was adopted. 

Report No. 10, Committee on Foreign Missions, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 418, was read by the Sec- 
retary, and W. E. Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, moved 
its adoption. 

W. H. Phelps moved to amend by adding to the report the 
following: 


But we who dwell:in safety and comfort must decline even to seem 
to thrust our missionaries into an heroic offer that we do not ourselves 
make with them. 

Nor would we even seem to question the courage or the loyalty of 
those missionaries in any fields who may choose to claim their own 
country’s protection in .a crisis. 

Those who make the sacrifices must be perfectly free to make the 
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choice, and this request to our Government is never to be interpreted 
as pressure upon any missionary to relinquish his claim to protection. 

R. A. Ward moved to amend the amendment by striking out 
the words “in America.” 

This motion prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the amendment, as amended, prevailed. 
J. E. Skillington moved to amend the amended report by strik- 
ing out Section 2 and the amendment just adopted. 

The motion of J. N. Dryden, to place this amendment. on 
the table, prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

L. M. Edwards moved that the Conference now adjourn. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that when we adjourn it be to meet at 
8:15 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

J. J. Henry moved to amend by adjourning to meet at the 
regular hour to-morrow morning. 

The motion of E. G. Bek that we remain in session one 
half hour longer to-night did not prevail. 

The amendment to the effect that we meet at the regular 
hour to-morrow morning was adopted. The motion, as amended, 
prevailed. 

A motion to adjourn prevailed. 


MAY 28 
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Evening. 


Announcements were made, and the Conference adjourned, with Adiournment. 


the benediction pronounced by the presiding Bishop. 


TUESDAY MORNING, MAY 29, 1928 


The Conference convened at 8:30 o’clock with Bishop W. F. 
McDowell presiding, who presented Bishop F. T. Keeney ‘to be 
in charge of the devotional service. 

Hymn 408, beginning, “Lead On, O King Eternal,” was sung 
and prayer was offered by Reverend Clarence EH. Allen, of Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Hymn 186, beginning, “I Worship: Thee, O Holy Ghost,” was 
sung. FeO 
/The devotional address of Bishop Keeney was based on St. 
Luke 24.49; Acts 1. 8; 4.31, and at its close the Bishop offered 
prayer. 

Hymn 654, beginning, “O Zion, Haste,” was sung. 

Wiley A. Keve, Chairman of the Committee on the Journal, 
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reported for that Committee that they had examined the Min- 
utes of the sessions of Monday, May 28, and they are correct. 
The report of the Committee was accepted and the Journal thus 
approved. ey 
Wiley A. Keve moved that the Journal for the session to-day 


‘be approved, subject to the necessary editing by the Secretary 
and his assistants. 


This motion prevailed. 

The presiding Bishop extended the thanks of the Conference 
to the Committee on the Journal for faithful and efficient serv- 
ices. 

Bishop H. Lester Smith, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
announced the substitution of the name of F. M. Larkin for 
that of L. T. Guild, resigned, on the membership of the Com- 
mission on Church Union. 

The resignation of L. T. Guild was accepted, and F. M. Lar- 
kin elected to that place. 

The motion of J. L. McMurray to suspend the Rules for the 
purpose of changing them so that reports may be presented and 
adopted without argument did not prevail. 

Secretary Arters announced the result of the ballot for the 
election of official editors as follows. (See Ballots.) 


The Methodist Review: 


Whole number: ballots cast. < .:.0-..5. ote d ss as oe RE 693 
INaimber derectivespallOts ss) ee er eee 0 
Total number ballots counted............. ee tetas se 693 
Number votes necessary to choice.......5...00000000e aes 347 


George Elliott—460. 
C. G. Doney—162. 
O. L. Joseph—62. 


The Christian Advocate: 


Whole number-ballots-cast. 0. 0... oS. oe 689 
Number “défective -ballots !020. 2. 17 Ria (ash ae 0 
Total: number: ballots counted». >. vette. fe ee 689 
Number votes necessary to choice. ............ Havob, 53 345 
J. R. Joy—678. 
Western Ohristian Advocate: 
Whole ‘ntimbér ballots“cast 0%... sae? ase, ATY 689 


Nuthbert’ deféctive! Ballots 92! Oo, BeStirsny .s7aA e yalt 0 
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Total number ballots COUTHEU  eatrh sepatea sal ns ant 
Number votes necessary to choice.........6..0e0e 0005 
EK. C. Wareing—681. _ 


Western Christian Advocate—(Southern Edition) : 


Whole number. ballots. casto.ds .at. yisseeose .ealov emolsax 


Number defective ballots .......... Sabet ORE PE cath ck 


Number votes necessary to choice..........0.ce cee eee 
J. M. Melear—682. 


Der Christliche Apologete: 
Whole. number ballots cast. . :deso.iollal te sedinun olos 
Number. defective. ballots... =... ¢iolind syhoiii.ie Leet 
Totali:number ballots. countedsinias eiollsd ..adairs. [ga 
Number votes necessary to choice... 00. oou eee ees 
A. J. Bucher—690. 


Northwestern Christian Advocate: 
Wholemumber. ballots cast: 205. dem. elaliad aodigng slos 
Number -defective- ballots ..-.... ziallad an jaalsin atin 
Total number .ballots. counted)iuv.'s cia llacd. eaduieen as 
Number votes necessary to choice. .......6. 0000 eens 
D. B. Brummitt—682. 
Central Christian Advocate: 
Whole number ballots ‘cast.i:2.. 0. 4.4.2 bin dbvousie 
Number defective. ballots ........... (283. e3Gll ed ncelaseig af. 10% 
Total number ballots counted. ...... 60. 60s cee ee ees 
Number votes necessary to Choice. 6.6... cece eee eee ees 
C. B. Spencer—686. 
California Christian Advocate: 
Whole. number ballots cast... 2... sec ew cece reece ees 
Number defective ballots ........-. cence ceeneeees 
Total number ballots counted...........s.eseeeeeeee 
Number votes necessary to choice. ........eeeeeeeeees 
E. P. Dennett—679. 
Pacific Christian Advocate: 
Whole number ballots cast.......... eee cece ween 
Number defective ballots 2.6... cee e eee eee ee 
Total number ballots counted. ....... 60+ ere ee ee ents 
Number votes necessary to choice. .... +100. eseee ees 
E. L. Mills—684. 
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Southwestern Christian Advocate: 


Whole number ‘ballots: cast)i2!? 4. YAS 2r Ser! 1... 694 
Number defective ballots :...). .... wES@er Sites at 0 
Total number: ballots: counted) a) sored. nein JK - 694 
Number. votes necessary to choice... 1.60. cu eee. od, 348 


L.. H.. King—445. 

S. E. Grannum—159. 
W. S..Chinn--69. ..”. 
J. B. F. Shaw—16. 


Pittsburgh Christian Advocate: 


Whole. number. of -ballots.cast. ..ieso.ctolind sédennu sls ». 687 
Number. defective. ballots........ etolindoxitooleh adi 0 
Total number. ballots. countedsiiias sioihd.. rata. Tek 687 
‘Number :votes necessary. toochoice..vis.eeus eeu vel 344 


R. B. Urmy—676. 
Church School Publications: 


Whole. number: ballots cast......... dno. etallad soilausre alos 689 
Number -defective- ballots ,......etallad axtinalot. weban 0 
Total. number ballots. counte@saisnes xjotled. vecditay Let 689 
Number -votes necessary to choice. ..... 000.600. eee 345 


H. H. Meyer—416. 
J. M. Canse—262. 


The Epworth. Herald: 


Whole-number. ballots cast. ..... 6.2.00 05 witsaloh. soda 689 
Number -defeetive. ballots ......0..00 0.4. tod sadiwa a 0 
/f otal. number -ballots. countedaiis. of vues edex sada 689 
Number votes necessary to choice. . 0.00. .se..ven wt... 845 


W. EH. J. Gratz—683. 


The presiding’ Bishop declared the following persons to be 
elected to ‘their respéctive editorial places: 

George Elliott, The Methodist Review. 

J. R. Joy, The Christian Advocate. 

E. C. Wareing, Western Christian Advocate. 

J. M. Melear, Western Christian Advocate (Southern Edi- 
tiduy ess ead 

A. J. Bucher, Der Christliche Apologete. 

D. B. Brummitt, Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

C. B. Spencer, Central Christian Advocate. 

EK. P. Dennett, California Christian Advocate. 
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K. L. Mills, Pacific Christian Advocate. 
L. H. King, Southwestern Christian Advocate. 
R. B. Urmy, Pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 
H. H. Meyer, Church School Publications. 
W. E. J. Gratz, The Epworth Herald. 
Leonard Garver, Jr., presented the following resolution, which, 
on his motion, was adopted : 3 


. ,Whereas, The work involved in arranging for a General Conference 
consumes a vast amount of time, not only in preliminary investigation, 


but in planning for holding the sessions. of the General Conference after - 


the location has been determined by the Book Committee, as well as 
arranging facilities for assisting the work of the various standing com- 
mittees connected therewith; and, . ; 

Whereas, The work involved in making these arrangements devolves 
yon te General Conference Commission on Entertainment; now, there- 
ore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Secretaries of the General Conference and the 
Chairmen and Secretaries of the various committees hereafter set forth, 
desire to express our appreciation and commendation of the manifold 
services which have been rendered by the General Conference Commis- 
sion, and particularly of its Secretary, Morris S. Daniels, and that we 
hereby permanently record our gratification over the manner in which 
these, arrangements have been perfected. Raymonp J. WADE, 

_ Joun M. ARTERS, 
Secretaries of the General Conference. 


Cuas. A. PotLock, Chairman, 
CHARLES F’, Eccieston, Secretary, 
Committee on Judiciary. 


ORIEN W. FiFer, Chairman, 
JAMES R. Joy, Secretary, 
Committee on Episcopacy. 
JOHN L. HILLMAN, Chairman, 
VALOROUS F.. Brown, Secretary; 
Committee on Book Concern. 


‘s ERNEST C. WAREING, Chairman, 
GrorGE MECKLENBURG, Secretary, 
Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 


W. B. Farmer, Chairman, 
F. A. Hazetine, Secretary, 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 


DanieL_ L. Marsu, Chairman, 
W.-A. Hxxiorr, Secretary, 
Committee on State of the Church. 


Isaac B. Minrer, Chairman, 
ALicE P. THATCHER, Secretary, 
Committee on Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 


Horace Lincoitn Jacoss, Chairman, 
JoHn M. Arrers, Secretary, 
Committee on Itinerancy. 


W. HE. SHaw, Chairman, 
Morris E. Scuwarrz, Secretary, 
Committee on Foreign Missions. 


Eimer L. Kipney, Chairman, 
TuHos, P. Porrer, Secretary, . 
Committee on Home Missions. 


I. C. EIseLren, Chairman, 
F. G. H. Sfevens, Secretary, 
Committee on Education. 
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Apna WricutT Lronarp, Chairman, 
A. LAWRENCE MILLER, Secretary, 
Committee on Boundaries. 


GrorGE H. SPENCER, Chairman, 
J. F. Kine, Secretary, 
Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


Report No. 19, Committee on Education, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 478, was presented by F. C. Hiselen, 
Chairman of that Committee, who moved its adoption. 

T. S. Brock moved to amend Paragraph 618, section 18, line 
4, from the bottom by striking out the words “provided they shall 
have completed at least one year in a Methodist Episcopal School 
of Theology.” 
~ The motion to amend prevailed. 

J. M. Walker moved to amend by striking out the first dele- 
tion mentioned in the report. 

‘The motion of J. C. Roberts to place this amendment on 
the table prevailed. 

J. W. Langdale moved to amend by eee “doctrine” 
for “systematic Theology,” so thatthe reading will be “except 
on the Discipline and on Doctrine.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

J. W. Langdale moved to amend by eliminating Section 4 of 
the report. 

The motion so to amend did not prevail. 

Previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 20, Committee on Education, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 479, was presented by F. C. Eiselen, 
Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this report 
was adopted. 

Report No. 10, Committee on Education, printed in The Daily 
Christian Advocate, page 381, was presented by F. C. Hiselen, 
Chairman. of .that Comuniitee; and, on his motion, this report 
was adopted. 

. Secretary. Arters presented the following nominations for 
membership from the Areas on the Book Committee and, on his 
motion, the nominations were confirmed, and the persons so 
nominated elected: 

Boston—J. M. Arters. 

Chattanooga—A. A. Brown. 
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Cincinnati—W. H. McMaster. 

Deriver—G. M. Henderson. 

Helena—H. S. Hamilton. 

Indianapolis—C. C. Hall. 

Kansas ‘City—J. Luther Taylor. 

New York—Wallace H. Finch. 

Philadelphia—G. W. Henson. 

Portland—J. Ralph Magee. 

San Francisco—Frank S. Wallace. 

Secretary Arters presented the following nominations - for 
membership on the World Service Commission, representing 
Area selections, and on his motion, these persons were elected 
to such membership, with the exception of W. B. Farmer, de- 
clared ineligible by reason: of his election as Corresponding Sec- 
retary of the Board of Pensions and Relief: 

Atlanta—Ministerial, HE. J. Hammond; Lay, S. J. McDonald. 

Boston—Ministerial, R. A. Colpitts; Lay, W. E. Russell, 

Buffalo—Ministerial, G. H. Haigh; Lay, Milton W. Holt. . 

Chattanooga—Ministerial, R. W. Winchester ; srdbd BY yo Rn Os 
Kennedy. 

Chicago—Ministerial, Horace G. Smith; Lay, L. H. Brew- 
baker. 

-Cincinnati—Ministerial, Arba Martin ; ines A. A. Bennett. 

Covington—Ministerial, Stanley E. Grannum; Lay, L., H. 
Lightner. - 

Denver—Ministerial, L. M. Edwards ; Lay, Frank enews 
ough, Sr. 

Detroit—Ministerial, Hugh Kennedy; Lay, D. D. Spell- 
man. 

Helena—Ministerial, C. L. Wallace; Lay, W. O. Cotton. 

Indianapolis—Ministerial, W. B. Farmer; Lay, C. Oliver 
Holmes. 

Kansas City—Ministerial, A, E. HeHiy: Lay, A. H. King. 

New Orleans—Ministerial, Kay W. McMillan; Lay, R. H. 
McAllister. 

New York—Ministerial, J. J. Henry; Lay, W. 8. White. 

Omaha—Ministerial, M. B. Gilbert; Lay, A. V. Proudfoot. 

Philadelphia—Ministerial, D, H. Hargis; Lay, 8. H. Hicks. 

Pittsburgh—Ministerial, C. E. Goodwin; Lay, W. A. Elliott. 

Portland—Ministerial, A. L. Howarth; Lay, Grant E. Hunt. 
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Saint Paul—Ministerial, E. C. Dixon; Lay, A. Clay Darling. 

San Francisco—Ministerial, A. Roy Moore; Lay, John D. 
Crummey. . 

Washington—Ministerial, J. HE. Skillington; Lay, G. W. 
Crabbe. 

Secretary Arters presented the following nominations for a 
Publishing Committee of the Pittsburgh Christian Advocate for 
the quadrenium 1928-1932, and, on his motion, these persons 
were declared elected : 

Erie—Ministerial, W. P. Murray; Laymen, A. L. Bell, W. A. 
Womer. — 

West Virginia—Ministerial, Harry C. Howard; Laymen, 
Charles L. Scholl, Charles W. Evans. 

North-East Ohio—Ministerial, Battelle McCarty, Foster C. 
Anderson; Layman, Ross P. Buchanan. 

Pittsburgh—Ministerial, Grafton 'T. Reynolds, L. D. Spaugy ; 
Layman, P. W. Morgan. 

Secretary Arters made the following motion: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the General Conference, as custodian 
of its records, be authorized to send to the Library of Drew University 
for safe keeping and future reference all memorials and other documents 
in his custody. 5 } ; 

This motion prevailed. 

M. S. Daniels for the Commission on Entertainment of the 
General Conference moved that the Chairmen of the several 


Conference delegations at this time receive the expense checks for 


‘delivery to the delegates. 


This motion prevailed. 
“M.S. Daniels, for the same Committee, presented the follow- 
ing resolution, and moved its adoption: 


Whereas, The action of the General Conference of 1908 (see Journal 
1908, Pages 383 and 449, and re-enacted in succeeding quadrenniums), has 
proven practicable and helpful in the conduct of the business of the 
Conference, especially during the earlier sessions. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we recommend to the Commission on Entertainment 
for the General Conference of 1932 that, at its discretion, it provide 


.--1.. That the memorial session be held on the third day of the session, 


and that it shall be made the regular Order of the Day, and that the 
Bishops be a Committee to arrange for such service, with the sugges- 
tion that there be one address only. 

2. That there shall be one Episcopal Address to include all matters 
to be brought before the Conference by the Gneral Superintendents, said 
address to be delivered at the second regular session of the Conference ; 
and that evening sessions be set apart for presentation of reports by the 
General Superintendents who have administered foreign mission fields. 

3. That, so far as possible, receptions to fraternal delegates be held 
at. the morning sessions during the first week of the General Conference, 
but not later than the eighth day of the session. That addresses shall 
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be limited to thirty’ minutes each, except for fraternal delegates from 
churches outside of the United States. 

4. That exercises relating to the retirement of Bishops shall be lim- 
ited to one-half of the time of any one session and that these and con- 
pep iulatory addresses shall be held not later than the tenth day of May, 


5. That introductions of distinguished visitors shall be limited to the 
first fifteen minutes of each session. 

6. That no special program, or formal addresses, shall be arranged 
for during sessions, after the fourteenth day of May, 1982. ’ 

7. That after May 15, 1932, the regular order only shall be observed. 
Questions of privilege to be strictly construed by the presiding Bishop. 

8. That the Book Committee and its Commission on Entertainment, 
and the Secretary of the General Conference, be directed to co-operate 
with each other in making such advance provisions for the General Con- 
ference of 1982 as will expedite its business, and that for this purpose 
a special committee be created consisting of the Resident Bishop in New 
York, the Secretary of the General Conference, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Rules and the Secretary of the Commission on Entertain- 
ment, which Committee shall be authorized to study and recommend a 
procedure for future General Conferences, which : will facilitate the 
progress and work of the Conference for the transaction of its business; 
and, further, 

That this committee, if and when appointed, meet as soon as possible 


after the adjournment of this Conference, to prepare its report, which~ 


report shall be presented at the General Conference of 1932 at its 
opening session. 4 

9. That memorials, resolutions and requests, to be submitted to the 
Standing Committees may be sent to the Secretary of this. General Con- 
ference, or his assistant, at any time within four months of the date 
of the convening of the next» General Conference, and’ shall be arranged 
by, him for immediate distribution to the several standing committees; 
and, 

10. That to facilitate the work of the next General Conference, the 
General Conference Commission on Entertainment be instructed to have 
installed an amplifier or such other approved appliance for voice ampli- 
fication as may then be in use and available. 

By common consent the following changes were made in the 
resolution: The “third day of May” was substituted for the “first 
day of May” for the memorial address. 

The “fourteenth day of May” was substituted for the “fifteenth 
day of May.” 

The words “Book Committee and its Commission on Enter- 
tainment” were changed to conform to the Constitution, which 
says “or by a Commission to be appointed quadrennially by 
the General Conference.” 

The motion to adopt the resolution with these changes pre- 
vailed. 

The following reports from the Committee on Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals were presented by E. C. Ware- 
ing, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, they were 
adopted : 

Report No. 11, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 


page 446. 
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Report No. 8, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
383. - 

Report No. 13, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 543. 

Report No. 22, Committee on Foreign Missions, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 502, was presented by W. E. 
Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this 
report was referred to the World Service Commission. 

Report No. 18, Committee on Foreign Missions, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 420, was presented by W. E. 
Shaw, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this 
report was adopted. 

Bishop A. W. Leonard, Chairman of the Committee on. 
Boundaries, on a question of privilege, asked common consent 


to permit the Chairman and Secretary of that Committee to 


make such corrections of clerical errors in its Report No. 1, as 
will conform to the action taken by the Committee. 

Common consent was granted. 

Report No. 4, Committee on Pensions and Relief, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 629, was presented by 
G. H. Spencer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, 
this report was adopted. 

Reports Nos. 5 and 6, Committee on Pensions and Relief, 
printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, pages 288 and 289, 
were presented by G. H. Spencer, Chairman of that Committee, 
and on his motion they were referred jointly to the Commission 
on Ministers’ Reserve Pension Plan and the Board of Pensions 
and Relief. 

Assistant Secretary Heckman announced, for the Committee 
of Elected Chairmen, an agreement to present reports accord- 
ing to the following order: One report from ‘each Committee 
in turn and ten additional minutes for the presentation of fur- 
ther reports from the same Committee. 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of the Committee on Temporal 
Economy, presented the following reports from that Committee, 
which, on his motion, were adopted: 

Report No. 28, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 500. 

Report No. 35, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 543, 
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Report No. 38, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 566. 

Report No. 27, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 502, was presented by H. L. 
Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, who announced that it 
would be defended before the Conference by M..C. Wright, and 
that a. Minority Report would be offered. 

M. C. Wright moved that the Majority Report be adopted. 

On motion, the time was extended to complete consideration 
of this report. 

H. C. Culver presented~the Minority Report, which, on mo- 
tion of F. R. Bayley, was declared not properly before the 
Conference, it being in violation of Rule No. 23. 

Miss Ada M. Nash presented the following amendment and 
moved its adoption: 


Amend Paragraph 161, of the Discipline of 1924, by adding, at. the 
close of the paragraph this sentence: ‘Women may be admitted to the 
Itinerancy on the same conditions .as other preachers.” 

Amend Paragraph 169, of the Discipline of 1924, by adding a new 
section to be numbered Four, as follows: “When a woman who is a 
member of an Annual Conference marries she is automatically located.” 


Ray Allen moved to suspend the Rules to permit this amend- 
ment to be considered without printing. 

This motion prevailed. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

On motion of W. R. Keesey, the amendment was placed on 
the table. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

On motion of 0. W. Fifer, the time was further extended 
for the purpose of presenting a report from the Committee on 
EKpiscopacy. ' 

Report. No. 24, Committee on Episcopacy, printed later in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 700, was presented by O. W. 
Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this 
report was adopted. ; 

Announcements were made, and the Conference was in 
recess at 11:10 o’clock. 

The Conference reconvened at 11:20 o’clock. 

Hymn 135, beginning, “Majestic Sweetness Sits Enthroned,” 
was sung. 


Secretary Arters announced the nomination by the delegates” 


of the Indianapolis Area of J. Ira Jones to membership on the 
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World Service Commission, and, on his motion, J. Ira Jones 
was elected to this position. 

L. M. Potter, Chairman of the Committee on Credentials, 
presented the following report, which, on his motion, was 
adopted : 


Your Committee on Credentials desires to report and recommend the 
following adjustments : 

George W. Dixon, lay delegate, Rock River Conference, seated May 28. 

Charles B. Whiteside, ministerial delegate, Southern Illinois Confer- 
ence, permanently excused after session of May 26. 

Charles K. Carpenter, ministerial delegate, Rock rae Conference, 
permanently excused after session of May 28. Fred D. Stone, ‘reserve, 
seated in his place. 

J. W. Arbuckle, lay delegate, Upper Iowa Conference, permanently 
excused after May 28. 

C. P. White, lay delegate, Central Illinois Conference, permanently 
excused after May 26. 

M. Sagedahl, lay delegate, Norway Conference, permanently excused 
after May 26, did not use his excuse, but remained seated. 

Glenn G. Chadderdon, lay delegate, Nebraska Conference, permanently 
excused after May 2 

BH. Massey, lay delegate, New Jersey Conference, permanently ex- 
cused after May 26. 

P. W. Morgan, lay delegate, Pittsburgh Conference, permanently ‘ex- 
cused after May 26. 

Cameron Harmon, Cage ape delegate, Southern Illinois Conference, 
permanently excused after M ay 28. 

Ezra §. Tipple, ministerial delegate, New York Conference, perma- 
nently excused after May 26. 

H. Hartley, lay delegate, West Virginia Conference, permanently 
excused after May 26. 

W. M. George, lay delegate, Upper Iowa Conference, permanently 
excused after May 28. 

L. Parish, munistertal delegate, Minnesota Conference, permanently 
excused after May 2 

C. W. Hankey, lay delegate, Saint Louis Conference, permanently 
excused after May 26. 

H. H. Draeger, lay delegate, Southern Conference, permanently ex- 
cused ae May ae a ie 

rown, lay elegate, pper lowa Conference, perm = 
cused after May 26. - Pp apentlayex 

R., B. McRary,. 18¥s delegate, North Carolina Conference, permanently 


excused after May 2 L. M. Porter, Chairman. 
J. R. Gerrys, Secretary. 


Report No. 14, Committee on Episcopacy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 56%, was presented by O. W. 
Fifer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this 
report was adopted. 

H. L. Jacobs moved that the Conference proceed to take the 
Constitutional vote as provided for in the report just adopted. 

The motion to suspend the Rules in order to permit R. Clar- 
ence Brown to present an amendment which had not been 
printed, did not prevail. 

The motion to place on the table the motion to proceed with 
the Constitutional vote did not prevail. 
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W. H. G. Gould moved as a substitute that the General Con- 
ference send down the proposed amendment to the Annual 
and Lay Electoral Conferences, and that the General Confer- 
ence vote upon the amendment in 1932. 

On motion of W. H. Powers, the substitute was tabled. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sus- 
tained. 

The motion to take the Constitutional vote prevailed. 

The motion to adopt the proposed Constitutional amendment 
did not prevail, the count vote resulting as follows: For, 266; 
against, 383. | 

Bishop H. Lester Smith, Secretary of the Board of Bishops, 
was introduced, and on a question of privilege, presented the 
following nominations: 

Commission on Methodist Union in Korea: Bishop Herbert 
Welch, Rev. J. R. Edwards, Miss Florence Hooper, Rev. W. E. 
Shaw, Edgar T. Welch. 

Commission on Central Conferences: Bishops George A. 
Miller, John L. Nuelsen, John W. Robinson, L. J. Birney, and 
Francis J. McConnell. 

Hugh H. Cynn, Rev. Handel Lee, Rev. R. L. Archer, Rev. 
Epigmenio Velasco, Rev. G. P. Howard, Rev. W. C. Terril, 
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Rev. A. A. Parker, Rev. S. K. Mondol, Rev. R. E. Diffendorfer, - 


Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, Mrs. F. J. McConnell, Rev. L. O. Hart- 
man, Rev. H. A. Keck, W. A. Elliott, J. W. Arbuckle, F. A. 
Horne, T. F. Holgate, Rev. C. M. Ferreri, W. H. G. Gould, 
Rev. F. H. Otto Melle. 

On motion of Secretary Arters, these nominations were con- 
firmed, and the persons so nominated were declared duly elected. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, 
presented the following reports for that Committee, and on his 
motion they were adopted : 

Report No. 23, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
629. 

Report No. 25, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 702. 

Report No. 22, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 628. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop E. H. Hughes announced 
the following declaration : 
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Inasmuch as the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in 1924 granted an Enabling Act for the merger of the Illinois 
Conference and the Central Illinois Conference, as recorded in the 
Discipline, p. 485, 518, 3, (10) ; and ee ES 

Inasmuch as the said Conferences have both voted by large majorities 
in favor of the merger, the united Conference by both votes to be called 
the Illinois Conference. 

Now, therefore, I, Edwin H. Hughes, Presiding Bishop of both Con- 
ferences, do hereby grant concurrence to this union and declare. the 
two Conferences duly united—the union to become effective following 
the final roll call of the General Conference of 1928, and immediately 
prior to its adjournment. ; ; : 

The Committee of Elected Chairmen, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of Report No. 23, of the Committee on Episcopacy, re- 
cently adopted, presented the following nominations for a Com- 
mittee on Judicial Procedure: H. L. Jacobs, EH. L. Kidney, 
W. H. G. Gould, F. R. Bayley, and G. W. Henson. 

On motion, these nominations were confirmed, and the per- 
sons named were declared duly elected. 

H. L. Jacobs, Chairman of the Committee on Itinerancy, pre- 
sented the following reports from that Committee, and, on his 
motion, they were adopted: 

Report No. 15, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
381. 

Report No. 29, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
566, 

Report No. 28, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 541. 

_ Report No. 28, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 476. 

Report No. 31, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 566. 

Report No. 33, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 659. 

During the consideration of Report No. 29, as above adopted, 
a motion to amend was declared out of order because it involved 
a change in the Discipline and had not been printed. 

Report No. 32, Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 566, was presented by H. L. 
Jacobs, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its adoption. 

He explained the intent of the report to be that the Disciplin- 
ary paragraph referred to be annulled and expunged, and by 
common consent the report was changed to read as now intended. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 
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Report No. 33, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 501, was presented by W. B. 
Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, it 
was adopted. 

Report No. 30, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 501, was presented by 
W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, 
it was adopted. 

Report No. 36, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 544, was presented by 
W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its 
adoption. 

A. §. Williams moved to amend by striking out the last 
clause of the report, and substituting therefor “an authorized 
expense of not more than’ $1,500, to be borne by the General 
Conference.” 

On motion of J. J. Henry, this amendment was placed on 
the table. 

The motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Report No. 22, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 204, was presented by 
W. B. Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its 
adoption. 

Mrs. Thomas Nicholson moved to amend Section 15, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 497, by adding the 
following sentence: “Wherever practicable, representatives of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, shall be members of the Committee.” 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

A. G. Judd moved to amend’ by eliminating Section 2, para- 
graph 110, as proposed on page 498. 

This amendment was accepted by the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. 

The motion to adopt the report, as amended, prevailed. 

Report No. 29, Committee on Temporal Economy, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 500, was presented by W. B. 
Farmer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, this 
report was adopted. 

Secretary Arters asked for common consent to continue the 
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plan of presenting one report from each Standing Committee 
and granting ten additional minutes to each Chairman in turn 
until the complete list of Committees is called and before a 
motion for final adjournment shall be introduced. 

Common consent was granted. 

Report No. 26, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily. Christian Advocate, page 471, was presented by 
D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its 
adoption. 

O. W. Fifer moved to amend in Section 3, division 4, page 
471, by inserting the words “and unmarried,” after the word 
“living” in the third line. 

The motion of W. A. Walls to place this amendment on the 
table did not prevail. 

The amendment was then accepted by the Chairman of the 
Committee without objection. 

The previous question was called for, and the call sustained. 

A division of the question was called for. 

The first division of the report relating to marriage was 
then, on motion, adopted. 

The motion of F. R. Bayley to place the second division on 
the table did not prevail. 

The second division relating to divorce was then, on motion, 
adopted. 

The motion to adopt the entire report, as amended, prevailed. 

On a question of privilege, J. J. Bunting requested that his 
vote in the negative be recorded. 

The presiding Bishop announced that all others who desired 
their votes to be made a matter of record should send their 
names in writing to the Secretary. 

The following delegates requested to be recorded as voting 
in the negative: Francis E! Baldwin, F. R. Bayley, John J. 
Bunting, H. W. Burgan, George Blagg, V. F. Brown, J. W. 
Colona, George W. Crabbe, R. S. Charan, J. R. Edwards, J. H. 
Ellis, Roberto Elphick, E. J. Gale, W. E. Gunby, J. Phelps 
Hand, George H. Haigh, Roy F. Howe, Grant E. Hunt, Major 
T. J. Howard, C. C. Hall, Omar E. Jones, C. A. Kemp, James 
L. McLain, W. P. MacVey, R. J. Montgomery, W. P. Murray, 
H. H. Nuttle, Mrs. Ethel Niergarth, Charles M. Phillips, John 
E. Roberts, Fred W. Simpson, A. B. Smith, Leon H. Sweetland, 
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John Tunnicliffe, Robert ©. Wells, Daniel Westfall; ©: M. 


White, W. H. Whitlock, L. E. Woolsey. 

pvt; Marsh, Chairman of the Committee on State of 
the Church, presented the following reports from that Commit- 
tee, which, on his motion, were adopted: 

Report No. 24, printed in The Daily Christian Advouate, 
page 471. 

Report No. 19, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 448. . 

Report No. 14, Committee on State of the Church, printed 
in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 381, was presented by 


D. L. Marsh, Chairman of that Committee, who moved its adop- 
tion. 


D. L. Marsh asked for common consent to insert in the third 
column of the report a statement to the effect that in addition 
to former ‘statements adopted’ by the General Conference, we 
also adopt the following statement (see Report), and order 
this to be printed in the Discipline in place of the remainder now 
printed there. 

The motion of G. H. Spencer, to place this report on the 
table, did not prevail. 

Common consent was granted as requested: by D. L. Marsh. 

The motion of E. H. Cherrington, to substitute what is now 
in the Discipline for that proposed by the report, did not-prevail. 

The motion to adopt the nay as changed by common con- 
sent, prevailed. 

Secretary Arters presented the report of the Trustees of the 
Chartered Fund and moved that it be accepted by the Con- 
ference, printed in the Journal, without’ reading, and that Avery 
D. Harrington be elected a Trustee of the Chartered Fund as 
proposed by the report. 

This motion prevailed, and Avery D. Harrington was came 
elected a Trustee of the Chartered Fund. ° 

J. L. Hillman, Chairman of the Committee on Book Concern, 
presented the following reports, which, on his motion, were 
adopted : 

Report No. 15, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 497. 

Report No. 16, printed in The Daily Christian adrecate, 
page 497. 
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Report No. 25, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 543. 
Committeeon . W, EH. Shaw, Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Missions, 


Foreign 


Ae Ce presented the following reports, which, on his motion, were 
23,15, 16, 17 adopted : 
. Report No, 23, printed in. The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 629. t 
Report No. 15, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 419. 
Report No. 16, printed, in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 419. 
Report No. 17, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 419. 
Report No. 20, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 502. 
Committee on H. L. Kidney, Chairman of the Committee on Home Mis- 


Home Missions 


and Church _g19D8 and Church Extension, presented the following reports, 


Reports Nos. j i j ] ° 
1 Peports Nes, which, on his motion, were adopted : 


16 and 17. Report No. 11, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 447. . 
Report No. 13, printed, in The Daily Christian Advocate, 

page 496, 
Report No. 18, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 

page 628. 

Report No. 10, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 

page 447, 
Report No. 7%, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 

page 446. 
Report No. 16, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 

page 627. 


Report No. 1%, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 627, : 
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Report No. 7%, Committee on Pensions and Relief, printed in 
The Daily Christian Advocate, page 659, was presented by 
G. H. Spencer, Chairman of that Committee, and, on his motion, 
it was adopted. 1c 

F. C. Hiselen, Chairman of the Committee on Education, 
presented the following reports, which, on his motion, were 
- adopted: - 

Report No. 18, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 478. 

Report No. 32, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 627. 

Report No. 30, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 495. 

Report No. 23, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 479. 

Report No. 21, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 479. 

Report No. 13, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 413. = 

Report No. 9, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, page 
381. 

Report No. 22, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 478. 

Report No. 11, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 446. ' ee 

Report No. 12, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 413. iid 

Report. No. 33, printed in The Daily Christian _Advoeate, 
page 627. 

Report No. 24, printed in The Daily Christian Advocate, 
page 479. 

By common consent, F. C. Hiselen was permitted to withdraw 
Report No. 17%, Committee on Education, and printed in The 
Daily Christian Advocate, page 477, because its subject matter 


had already been covered by Conference legislation. 
On. motion of H. L. Jacobs, the Conference voted that the 


several Boards of the Church be authorized to continue their 
activities: and functions, as now constituted, until the new 
Boards authorized by this General Conference shall be able to 
effect their organization. 
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L. H. Sweetland moved that in answer to Question 141 in 
Report No. 22, Committee on Judiciary, recently adopted, we 
say, “the process specified in /Paragraph 263 of the Discipline 
of 1924 shall be the method followed in locating a member of 
an Annual Conference without consent, apart from the loca- 
tion of a supernumerary or retired preacher who fails to report 
to his conference, or the automatic location provided for. those 
who do not pass through the Course of Study in the specified 


time.” 
On motion of W. E. Shaw, this motion was placed on the 


table. 
Secretary Arters introduced the following motion, which was 


adopted : 


I move that because of the almost continuous session of the Confer- 
ence the last three days, and because of the large amount of legislation 
which has been passed, the Committee on Revision, because it cannot 
complete the task assigned it before adjournment, be given the privi- 
lege of revising all unrevised reports, and that the same for that pur- 
pose be referred to the.editor of the Discipline, with authority to make 
such verbal changes as do not change the meaning of our action. 


Secretary Arters presented the report of G. W. Dixon, our 
designated delegate to the dedication of the new Wesleyan Meth- 
odist Church in Belfast, Ireland, concerning the Irish-American 
Memorial, and moved that it be printed in The Daily Christian 
Advocate without reading, and in the General Conference Jour- 
nal. 

This motion prevailed. 

The report is as follows: : 


The plans for the erection of the Irish-American Memorial in Belfast 
have now been completed and have been approved by the Irish Confer- 
ence. : 

The placing of the contract has been delayed, owing to the insufficiency 
of money in hands to start operations. Up to the present about $45,000 
in actual cash has been received from America and is in the hands of 
the treasurers in Belfast. iy 4 

The present contemplated project will necessitate the raising of $100,- 
000 more. : : 

The site upon which the new building is’ to be erected is one of the 
finest and most valuable in the city. It is on the square directly facing 
the elegant City Hall. On the left corner of this site stands the old 
mother Church of Irish Methodism, dating back.to the days of John 
Wb eN and is the only church’ building of any sort at the center of 

e city. 

: The plans provide for a suite of buildings which will be known as the 
“Irish-American Methodist Memorial.” The entire cost of this building, 
it is hoped will be defrayed by American contributions. It will stand 
as a visible token of appreciation of American Methodism of the three 
Irish Methodists who introduced Methodism to the great American conti- 
nent—Barbara Heck, Philip Embury and Robert Strawbridge—and also 
of the frequent contributions in men that the Irish Methodist Church 
has made to the great Methodist Episcopal Church of America since. 

The site has a frontage of ninety-one feet and a depth of eighty feet. 
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The building will have six shops on the ground floor in front, including 
accommodation for the Irish Methodist Book Concern. 

Behind the shops will be the main Sunday School Auditorium, capable 
of seating 700 people. Above the shops will be a Minor Hall, offices and 
reception rooms for the use of the American visitors, tourists and’ others. 

The project includes the overhauling of the present church at the 
cost of $50,000. This outlay will be borne by the members of the con- 
gregation. Several Memorial windows and Memorial seats are to be 
put in by the American friends. 

Senator George W. Dixon, the esteemed national treasurer, visited 
Belfast for two days on May 10 and 11. He met the Committee in the 
Grand Central Hotel, where a luncheon was arranged. The President 
of the Irish Conference presided. A very sincere and enthusiastic wel- 
come was accorded to Senator Dixon. ‘Warm speeches of welcome and 
appreciation of his work for the success of the Irish-American Memorial 
were given by Revs. Dr. W. L. Northridge, J. McCaffrey, R. C. Phillips 
(President designate), Messrs. S. T. Kirkpatrick, Secretary of the 
Trustees, and R. S. Charlesson, Treasurer of the Forward Movement. 

Senator Dixon delivered a-witty and forceful address, after which he 
deliberated for some considerable time with the committee as to the 
best methods of bringing the project to a successful issue. At his sug- 
gestion it was finally agreed that a deputation visit America in the 
autumn. “He very graciously undertook to solicit the sympathy and 
co-operation of his friends, the Bishops and leading laymen, and organize 
a short campaign for the raising of the balance of the money. His ‘visit 
has been - much appreciated and has put heart and renewed enthusiasm 


into us all. W. L. Norturines, 
. _J. McCarrrey. 


R. A. Colpitts, Chairman of the Committee on Complimen- 
tary Resolutions, presented the Report of that Committee, and 
on his motion, it was adopted, as follows: 


s RESOLUTIONS OF APPRECIATION 


The Committee on Courtesies, in cheerful compliance with your 
assignment, desires to present the following : 

This General Conference now nearing adjournment gratefully acknowl- 
edges the comfort and convenience in: which its work has been done. 
Every important need has been graciously anticipated and for each. the 
most ample provision has been made. Others have labored’ indefatigably. 
We have entered into their labors. It is the purpose of the Conference 
that both the labors and the laborers shall receive a recognition: that is 
highly. merited. ; if 

And first: The Conference acknowledges its debt to the large and dis- 
tinguished group of persons who prepared the way for its coming ‘and 
who exercised a benign care after it had arrived The roll of these 
benefactors includes the Commission on Entertainment, with its trinity 
of officers, unexcelled ; and also the several local committees, the members 
of which have regarded no request as either too trivial or too unreason- 
able to be accorded full and fair consideration. Of the work’ of these, 
and of all their unknown and unnamed colleagues, the Conference 
records its high appreciation. : . 

Again: re, Goptoxence acknowledges its debt to those who, with mani- 
fest fidelity have served it through the agency of the pen and all that 
that instrument represents: To our former Secretary, who has been 
signally honored. by the Conference, and to his worthy successor and 
their perfectly co-operating staff: To the Editor of the Daily Christian 
Advocate and his corps of capable assistants who, capturing all the 
words of the Conference (wise and otherwise) have gathered them into 
an invaluable book of Methodist remembrances, and also to the printers 
of the Daily Christian Advocate, who, upon the testimony of the Hditor, 
have given him the most constant and efficient co-operation: To the 
public press, which not only has given generous space to the proceedings, 
but has interpreted them with unusual sympathy and discrimination : To 
all who thus have served by the written word, our profound obligation 
is heartily expressed. 
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. Another group meriting words of warmest appreciation are those who, 
for our delectation, have played skillfully upon instruments of music, 
or have brought the minstrelsy of song. These have come from the 
Hast. and the West, the North and the South. They have repeatedly 
lifted us from prosaic care into the very presence of God. Their gra- 
cious ministry remains a part of that imperishable memory which, with 
gladness, we shall carry to our homes. To them we say a hearty and a 
very sincere “Thank you.” 

The profound gratitude of the Conference is extended to yet another 
group: To our Chief Pastors, who, through good report and ill, now 
gently, now firmly, but always happily, have guided so expeditiously 
through the tortuous channels of Conference business. The inspirations 
of the morning messages and the high challenges of the Hpiscopal Ad- 
dress from these, our chosen chieftains, compel confidence in their lead- 
ership, their courage, and their devotion, For Bishop Waldorf, whose 
persuasive eloquence was largely responsible for bringing the General 
Conference to Kansas City, and who so far has betrayed no evidence of 
regret that we came, the committee has naught but words of profound 
appreciation. : : 

And what shall we say more? For the time would. fail to tell of our 
sincere gratitude to the mayor of the city and various civic organiza- 
tions; to business houses, hotels and clubs, to lodges. and, churches, and 
particularly. those whose buildings have been put.at. our disposal; to 
telegraph companies, microphone operators, bureau of transportation and 
postal officials; to Bethany Hospital and the nurses detailed for service 
at. the Hall; to police,, firemen, ushers, clerks, stenographers, ;. typists, 
pages, and to _all others whose kindly ministries have made jus. thrice 
glad that the Conference of 1928 has brought us to this great American 
metropolis. As we turn our steps homeward we salute Kansas City and 
her. hospitable citizens with fervent gratitude ‘and abiding” love, ‘and in 
the name of Him whose we are and whom we serve;  - ~~ “ * 

bP Se aa RoperT A. CoLpirrs, Chairman, 
CHARLES O. THIBODEAU, Secretary. 


Secretary Arters gave direction to the Chairmen of delegations 
in order to expedite the final roll call, and moved that the 
record of attendance for this morning’s session be considered as 
effective at 12:30 o’clock Pp. m., and be so entered. 

This motion prevailed. 

On a question of privilege, Bishop T. S. Henderson, for the 
Board of Bishops, announced that, owing to the late presenta- 
tion of the report of the Committee on Episcopacy, dealing with 
assignments of Bishops, it would be necessary for the Bishops’ 
Committee on Forming the Areas to complete their work after 
the adjournment of the General Conference, and then to print 
the results. 

H. L. Jacobs, on a question of privilege, presented the follow- 
ing resolution, which, on motion, was adopted : 


_Resolwed, That the Secretary of the General Conference is hereby 
directed and authorized to create a General Conference Reference Li- 
brary for the use of the delegates to the General Conference during its ses- 
sions, the same to be in his office. He is hereby empowered to draw 
on the Treasurer of the .General Conference Expense Fund for all 
expense in drayage and freight, and for the purchase of needed Journals 
of the General Conference, copies of The Daily Christian Advocate, 
Disciplines, and books that are recognized authorities on the Discipline, 
Gonstitution of the Church, and the judicial decisions of the General 
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In harmony with this resolution, H. L. Jacobs tendered to 
the General Conference as a nucleus for a reference library his 
complete set of Journals of the General Conference, sets of the 
Daily Christian Advocates from 1860, bound, except that of 
1924, set of Disciplines, together with works and books ‘by 
Merrill, Emery, Baker, Sherman, Cooke, Sanford, Neely, Buck- 
ley, and others. 

On motion, the Conference voted to accept this gift, with 
appreciation to the donor. 

H. L. Jacobs called attention to the fact that in Report No. 17, 
Committee on Itinerancy, printed in The Daily Christian Advo- 
cate, page 397, and recently adopted, there were certain phases 
of this legislation overlooked, which now seem to make the legis- 
lation impracticable, and, on his motion, the Conference voted 
to postpone the operation of this legislation until May 2, 1932. 


D,.L.. Marsh moved that the Secretary of the General Con- 
ference be authorized and directed to prepare a Digest of Legis- 
lation and Rulings of this General Conference for the use of the 
Bishops in the Fall Conferences: before the Discipline is pre- 
pared. 

The motion was duly seconded and thereafter adopted. 


Secretary Arters moved that after the announcements, the 
calling of the roll and suitable devotional exercises, the Genera 


Conference stand adjourned. } 

This motion prevailed. 

The announcements were made, and the Secretary called the 
roll of the Bishops, to which the following Bishops responded : 

William F. Anderson, Brenton T. Badley, James C. Baker, 
Lauress J. Birney, Edgar Blake, Wallace E. Brown, Charles W. 
Burns, Matthew W. Clair, Frederick B. Fisher, George R. Grose, 
Theodore S. Henderson, Edwin H. Hughes, Eben S. Johnson, 
Robert E. Jones, Frederick T. Keeney, Adna W. Leonard, Fred- 
erick D. Leete, Charles E. Locke, Titus Lowe, Francis J. Mc- 
Connell, William F. McDowell, Charles L. Mead, John L. Nuel- 
sen, Thomas. Nicholson, E. G. Richardson, John: W. Robin- 
son, William O. Shepard, H. Lester Smith, Raymond J. Wade, 
Ernest L. Waldorf, Herbert Welch, Missionary Bishop Edwin 
F. Lee. 

Retired Bishops: William Burt, Richard J. Cooke, John W. 
Hamilton, Charles B. Mitchell, Wilbur P. Thirkield, Francis 
W. Warne, Missionary Bishop Isaiah B. Scott. ime 
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The Secretary then received from the Chairmen of Delega- 


tions the lists of the roll call of delegates in attendance as of 
12:30 p. m. to-day, and those present are recorded as follows: 


Alabama—Ministerial: Wallace A. Murphree. Lay: A. D. 
Peck. 

Atlanta—Ministerial: Nervey J. Crolley, Lorenzo H. King. 
Lay: James C. Arnold. 

Baltimore—Ministerial: F. R. Bayley, H. W. Burgan, John 
R. Edwards, J. P. Hand, J. L. McLain, E. 'T. Mowbray. Lay: 
George W. Corner, Jr., George W. Crabbe, Miss Florence Hooper. 

Bengal—Ministerial: Shot Kumar Mondol. Lay: Victor’ M. 
Ilahibaksh. 

Blue Ridge-Atlantic—Ministerial: Charles M. Wie. ‘Tay: 
Robert C. Kennedy. 

Bombay—Ministerial: Albert A. Parker. Lay: G. sila Rao. 

Burma—Ministerial: B. M. Jones. Lay: Mrs. B. M. Jones. 

California—Muinisterial: E. P. Dennett, L. L. Loofbourow, 
W. J. Sherman, J. H. N. Williams, John W. Winkley. Lay: 
Percy S. King, F. D. Parr, Mrs. H. D. Rose, John Tunnicliffe. 

Central Alabama—Ministerial: HE. M. Jones, John W. 
Thomas. Lay: W. L. Brown, Lee W. Lynn. 

Central. China—Ministerial:. Handel Lee. Lay: Wen Teh 
Kiang. . 

Central German—Ministerial: F. J.. Baumann, William 
Brickner, F. W. Mueller. Lay: Fred J. Bauman, W. J. Gelvin. 

Central Germany—Ministerial: H. EH. Zeuner. Lay: Otto 
Goricke. . 
Central I ilinois—Ministerial : Sanford P. Archer, Joseph A. 
Chapman, William E. Shaw, George H. Thorpe, David F. Wil- 
son. Lay: John W. Fling. 

Central Missouri—Ministerial: B. F. Abbott, C. S. Webster. 
Lay: Mrs. Olive E. Grear. 

Central New York—Ministerial: George H. Haigh, Carl G. 
McConnell, William H. Powers, Curtis C. Roszell, Harry E. 
Woolever. Lay: F. HE. Baldwin, Reuben L. Nye, Albert G. Odell, 
James L. Thorpe, M. Fay Van Dyke. 

Central Pennsylvama—Ministerial: E. R. Heckman, H. L. 
Jacobs, A. L. Miller, J. E. Skillington, M. E. Swartz, A.'S. 
Williams, Lay: Charles V. Adams, Herbert T. Ames, S. A. 
Kuhn, M. B. Rich, Ira P. Romberger. 
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Central Provinces—Ministerial: C. F. H. Guse. Lay: Miss 
Shorogu Bose. 

Central Swedish—Ministerial: C. G. Wallenius. Lay: Carl 
A. Carlson. 

Central Tennessee—Ministerial: Harry i Upperman. Lay: 
C. G. Dillard. 

Ohengtu West China—Ministerial : BG Chen Tang. aes 
Sao Dsi Liu. 

Chicago Northwest—Ministerial: Adam J. Loeppert, FE. . 
Thiel. Lay: H. R. Boese, C. E. Waterman. 

Chile—Ministerial: Roberto Elphick... Lay: Pedro R. Zottele. 

Chungking West China—Lay: Din S. Lien. 

Colorado—Ministerial: O. W. Auman, C. O. Beckman, E. G. 
Gutshall, Loren M. Edwards, C. 0. Thibodeau. Lay: I. ¥F. 
Keeping, F. McDonough, Sr., E. B. Simmons, R. B. Spencer. 

Columbia Boe at aotetial: A. A. Callender, T. W. Jeffrey, 
Charles E. Miller. Lay’: C. M. Holtzinger, Grant B. Hunt. 

Dakota—Ministerial: W. E. Hartung, E. E.. Hunt, E. D. 
Kohlstedt, R: G. Minkler. Lay: Dess C. Cox, A. Clay Darling, 
David F. Jones. 

Delaware—Ministerial: F. H. Butler, D. H. Hargis, T. H. 
Kiah, C. A. Tindley. Lay: Mrs. M. A. R. Camphor, Miss O. A. 
Hall. 

Denmark—Ministerial : Herman Saermark. Lay: Crilles H. 
‘Yensen. 

Des Moines—Ministerial: John L. Hillman, R. M. Shipman, 
F. W. Simpson. Lay: Walter Hutton. 

Detroit_Ministerial: George Hlliott, Sidney D. Eva, How- 
ard A. Field, W. R. Fruit, J. E. Martin, Eugene M. Moore, G. 
W. Olmstead, M. 8. Rice, W. M. Ward. Lay: Junius E, Beal, 
Mrs. Thomas Nicholson, Frank J. Rutherford, D. D. Spellman, 
A. T. Tweedie. 

East German—Ministerial: H. A. Maser. Loge Charles 
Houck. 

Bast Tennessee—Ministerial: Judson. S. Hill. Lay: Mrs. E. 
H. Forrest. 

Eastern South America—Ministerial: A. W. Tallon. Lay: 


Fred Aden. 
Eastern Swedish—Ministerial: - Oscar K. Sundberg. Lay: 


Oscar W. Hjerpe. 
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Frie—Ministerial: R. F. Howe, R:' J. Montgomery, W. P. 
Murray, J. E. Roberts, A. B. Smith. Lay: W. A. Elliott, 8. W. 
McDowell, E. T. Welch, W. A. Womer. 

Finland—Ministerial: Toivo Rajalinna. Lay: Yrjo H. Hy- 
vari. 

Florida—Ministerial : Henry W. Bartley: Lave W. W. Sul- 
livan. 

Foochow—Ministerial: Ralph A. Ward, Philip, S. 8. ni 
Lay: Sie K. Hsu, Eu-Guong Uong. 

Genesee—Ministerial: Ray Allen, R..8. Guishhtae, J. H. Olm- 
stead; J. H. Stoody, H..M. Wilson... Lay: A. M. Blake, O., C. 
Curtis, G. W. Leighbody, L. M. Potter, J. B..M. Stephens, W. 
HK. Winger. 

Georgia—Ministerial: E.. J. Hammond. Lay: W. H. Patton. 

Gujarat—Ministerial: Royal D. Bisbee. Lay: D. J.:Mak- 
wana. 

Hinghwa—Ministerial: George W. Hollister, Tien H. Lin. 
Lay: Mrs. George W. Hollister, G.. B. Lau. 

Holston—Ministerial: Jacob F. Reed, O. R. Tarwater. Lay: 
H. C. Black, Mrs. John A. Patten. . 

Hyderabad—Ministerial: Marcellus D. Ross. Lay: Miss Eliz- 
abeth J. Wells. 

Illinois—Ministerial: A. K. Byrns, William J. Davidson, T. 
N. Ewing, H. A. Keck, H. W. McPherson, E. G. Sandmeyer, 
E. L. Tobie, A. M. Wells. Lay: Ira B. Blackstock, C. W. 
Groves, T. V. Hopper, I. E. Merritt, De L.: Musselman,. Mrs. 
Emma F. Wells, H. 8. Wiley. 

Indiana—Ministerial: W. 8. Bovard, A. B. Craig, W. B. Far- 
mer, O. W. Fifer, J. W. McFall, J. E. Murr, J. M. Walker. Lay: 
Mrs. Hattie Asbury, Fred A. Heuring, Charles McGraw, J. W. 
Morrow, D. S. Ritter, R. R. Tash. 

Indus Riwer—Ministerial : Clyde B. Stuntz. Lay: J: W. N. 
Cumming. 

Inter-Mountain—Ministerial: H. S, Hamilton, C. W. Ten- 


ney. Lay: J. W. Peter, H. J. Roan. 


Iowa—Ministerial: George Blagg, W. R. Keesey,. W. H. 
Spence. Lay: T. H. Maytag, Dean Taylor, A, J. Wood. 

Kansas—Ministerial: O. E. Allison, I. M. Benham, H. A. 
Gordon, C. L:: Hovgard, W. A. Keve, J. R. McFadden, Frank 
Neff, G. B. Thompson. Lay: T. O. Cunningham, J. E. Eck- 
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dall, J. C. Funnell, Mrs. J. L. McCoy, R. R. Price, F. H. Rob- 
erts, J. L. Taylor. 
Kentucky—Ministerial: E. R. Overley. Lay: Alvis 8. Ben- 
nett, J. H. Richardson. 
Kiangsi—Ministerial: Ren-Yen Lo. Lay: Miriam L. Nieh. 
Korea—Ministerial: John Z. Moore, S. 0. Pyun. Lay: H.,H. 
Cynn, Miss Helen Kim. ! ~ ra 
Lexington—Ministerial: S. E. Grannum, N. D. Shamborguer, 
S. H. Sweeney. Lay: D. A. Bethea, M. H. Gassaway, J. A, 
Washington. , 
Liberia—Ministerial; R. V. Richards. Lay: W. V..S. Tub- 
man. : cst 
Lincoln—Ministeridl: John, H. Ellis. . Lay: L. H. Lightner. 
Little Rock—Ministerial: Lee M. McCoy, Benj. F. Neal. 
Louisiana—Ministerial: W. Scott Chinn, H. Daniels, C.. S. 
Stanley. Lay: A. L. Fleet. 
Lucknow—Ministerial: Jashwant R. Chitambar. Lay: Mrs. 
Sarah H. Thomas. 4 
Maine—Ministerial: J. M. Arters, A. C. Goddard, F. H. 
Hall. Lay: C. D. Baldwin, Alice L. Brown; G. B. Hunter. 
Malaya—Ministerial: J. M. Hoover. Lay: Su Lan Chen. 
Mexico—Ministerial: Vincente Mendoza. | Lay: Leopoldo 
Garcia. | 
Michigan—Ministerial: F. L. Blewfield, H. Kennedy, C. J- 
Kruse, J. B. Peatling, W. H. Phelps, W. W. Slee. Lay: J. J. 
Cox, C. R. Culver, E. A. Densmore, L. D. Dickenson, Mrs. F, U. 
Doubleday, Mrs. Estella C. Ray, L. T. Wilmarth. 
Minnesota—Ministerial: J. E. Bowes, H. G. Leonard, S. L. 
Parish. Lay: Mrs. V. F. DeVinney, Henry W. Libbey. 
Mississippi—Ministerial : M. T. J. Howard, D. L. Morgan, 
J. B, F. Shaw. Lay: M. C. Collins, R. H. McAllister, R. B. 
Williams. 
Missowri—Ministerial: H. J. Bane, E. J. Gale, E. L. Robi- 
son. Lay: O. D. Kochan, R. E. Riddle, J.J. Shy. 
Mountain State—Ministerial: Charles G. Cole, George Meck- 
lenburg. Lay: C. E. Avery, V. E, Lewis. 
Nebraska—Ministerial: S. Beechner, J. R. Gettys, M. E, Gil- 
bert, C. G. Gomon, H. E. Hess, Paul M. Hillman, A. O. Hin- 
son, H. G. Langley, C. W. McCaskill, B. L. Story. Lay: W. A, 
Brown, M. D. Cameron, G. ©. Chadderdon, Beach Coleman, J. 
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N. Dryden, W. A. Gates, H. M. Greenslit, I. J. Nisley, Miss 
Ella Watson. 

~ Newark—Ministerial: Dorr F. Diefendorf, O. L. Joseph, J. 
H. MacDonald, W. R. Neff. Lay: M. S. Daniels, Mrs. Mabel 
R. Diefendorf, James R. Joy. 

New England—Ministerial: O. E. Crain, E. A. Elliott, C. O. 
Ford, L. 0. Hartman, Daniel L. Marsh. Lay: EH. P. Bliss, 8S. 
T. Emery, Sadie A. Hagen, C. A. Littlefield, E. F. Miner, G. P. 
Stuart. 

New England Southern—Ministerial: J. I. Bartholomew, R. 
A. Colpitts, E. E. Wells. Lay: Mrs. Grace P. Bitgood, H. T. 
Borden, B. F. Thurston. , 

New Hampshire—Ministerial: E. A. Durham, F. P. Fletcher. 
Lay: James H. Baker, J. T. Lord. 

New Jersey—Ministerial: T. S. Brock, F. A. DeMaris, H. P. 
Sloan, E. A. Wells. Lay: Howard I. Branson, Edgar Y. Dob- 
bins. 

New Mezxico—Ministerial: Rufus C. Baker. Lay: P. H. 
Harsh. 

New York—Ministerial: J. J. Henry, Hough. Houston, A. 
MacRossie, R. W. Sockman. Lay: Carl H. Fowler, C. A. Smith, 
Fred A. Victor, L. E. Woolsey. 

New York Hast—Ministerial: G. E. Bishop, F. W. Hannan, 
J. W. Langdale, H. E. Luccock, H. H. Meyer. ‘ Lay: Mrs. Ho- 
ratio Berry, C. E. Burling, A. J. Crawford, W. C. Evans, Frank 
A. Horne. 

North Africa—Ministerial: EH. F. Frease. Lay: Mrs. HE. F. 
Frease. 

North Carolina—Ministerial: R. G. Morris, R. W. Winches- 
ter. Lay: C. T. Woodland. 

North China—Ministerial: F. M. Pyke, C. P. Wang. Lay: 
W. L. Hsu, Y. Liang. 

North Dakota—Ministerial: KE. P. Robertson, C. L. Wallace. 

Lay: C. A. Pollock, H. E. Simpson. 
- North-East Ohio—Ministerial: F. C. Anderson, E. 8. Collier, 
W. E. Hammaker, E. Kirby, W. H. McMaster, A. E. Piper, H. 
Powell, W. N. Roberts, S. B. Salmon, J. J. Wallace, L. C. 
Wright. Lay: W. D. Archer, R. Buchanan, J. Cherry, H. Cole, 
J. A. Fithian, C. P. Lynch, H. H. Murphy, G. W. Reed, W. A. 
Walls, F. L. Wells. 
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North India—Ministerial: E. Stanley Jones, C. D. Rockey. 
Lay: Rufus S. Charan, A. N. Shukla. 

North Indiana—Ministerial: W. T. Arnold, J. I. Jones, L. 
W. Kemper, W. W. Wiant, D. V. Williams, M. C. Wright. Lay: 
William H. Forse, Mrs. Ivan A. Hill, J. H. Lickert, Merrill F. 
Steele, L. E. Van Osdol. 

Northern Minnesota—Ministerial: Stephen M. Bowles, L. H. 
Bugbee, J. B. Hingeley, Charles N. Pace. Lay: F. F. Lindsay, 
D. W. Longfellow, J. S. Ulland, W. T. Wilke. 

Northern New Y ork—Ministerial: A. B. Corbin, S. J. Green- 
field, A. G. Judd, F. A. Miller. Lay: W. C. Sykes. 

Northern Swedish—Ministerial: Elmer F. Lund. Lay: An- 
drew Alm. 

Northeast German—Ministerial: Heinrich Schaedel. 

Northwest Germany—Ministerial: F. H. Otto Melle. Lay: 
Heinrich Stehl. 

Northwest India—Ministerial: Benson Baker.: Lay: E. M. 
Phillips. 

Northwest Indiana—Ministerial: H. L. Davis, E. C. Wareing, 
T, F. Williams, J. J. Wilson. Lay: J. B. Campbell, W. E. Car- 
penter, C. O. Holmes, J. J. Hunt. 

Northwest Iowa—Ministerial: M. P. Arrasmith, J. J. Bush- 

nell, J. W. LaGrone, G. J. Poppenheimer. Lay: E. M. Corbett, 
E. A. Morling, Ada M. Nash, E.:W. Oates, J. L. Peterson. 

Northwest Kansas—Ministerial: C. E. Spalding, L. H. Sweet- 

land, J. A. Templin. Lay: C. A. Kemp, A. H. King... 


Norway—Ministerial : Julius Holstad. Lay: Magnus Sage- 


dahl. 

Ohio—Ministerial: J. W. Blair, T. H. Campbell, W. C.. Har- 
tinger, C. E. Hill, I. E. Miller, E. R. Stafford. Lay: HE. H. 
Cherrington, Bert Gill, J. A. Huston, E. T. Morrison, Mrs. J. 
W. Morrow, Mrs. 0. N. Townsend. 
~ Oklahoma—Ministerial: J. R. Caffyn, J. L. LaGrone, on: 
Meade, F. M. Stephenson. Lay: W. F. Brittson, Mrs. G. Q. 
Fenn. 

Oregon—Ministerial : T, Acheson, Carl G. Doney, S. W. Hall, 
A. L. Howarth. Lay: G. W. Gregg, E. W. Peterson, B. L. 
Steeves, E. L. Wells. 

Pacific German—Ministerial: A. F. Cramer. Lay: Martin 


Schreiber. 
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Philadelphia—Ministerial: G. W. Babcock, C. M. Boswell, 
T. H. Evans, W. H. Ford, R. C. Wells, J. G. Wilson. Lay: J. 
M. Doran, C. F. Eggleston, W. H. «G. Gould, W. W. Mast, L. W. 
Munhall, 8. T. Wilson. 

Philippine Islands—Ministerial: O. W. HE. Cook; C. Nansaitet 
Lay: C. B. Perez, G. Samson. 

Pittsburgh—Ministerial: S. W. Corcoran, R. B. Cuthbert, 
E. H. Greenlee, L. D. Spaugy, R. B. Urmy. Lay: 8. Wakefield 
Bierer, Elmer L. Kidney. 

Puget Sound—Ministerial: G. W. Frame, E. M. Hill, J. R. 
Magee, A. Warner. Lay: F. A. Hazeltine, C. W.. Knudson, 
C. A. Robbins. 

Rock River—Ministerial: Ralph E. Diffendorfer, F. C. Hise 
len, M. N. English, W. C. Godden, E. C. Lumsden, H. G. Smith, 
Fred D. Stone, John Thompson. Lay: R. C. Brown, George W. 
Dixon, J. E. MacMurray, E. C. Page, W. M. Shimmin. 

St. Johns River—Ministerial: R. N. Merrill. ‘Lay: W. W. 
Liddell. 

St, Lowis—Ministerial: D. W. Britton, I. M. Hargett, H. A. 
Jones, W. R: Nelson, F. W. Wahl. Lay: I. N. Chiles, J. H. 
Foresman, L. J. Lyons, C. A. Sleeth. 

Savannah—Ministerial: J. 8. Stripling. Lay: H. K. Gross. 

Shantung—Ministerial: Perry O. Hanson. 

South Carolina—Ministerial: C. C. Clark, N. W. Greene, A. 
R. Howard, J. F. Page. Lay:-C. W. Caldwell, 8. J. McDonald, 
T. H. Pinckney, Mrs. Daisey Buckley Taylor. 

South Florida—Ministerial: J. Arthur Simpson. Lay: G. DD. 
Rogers. 

South Fukven—Ministerial: J. W. Hawley. Lay: Mrs. J..W. 
Hawley. 

South Germany—Ministerial: Heinrich Fellman, @. Rexroth. 

South India—Ministerial: J. J. Kingham. Lay: Mrs. J. J.’ 
Kingham. 

Southern—Ministerial: Harry C. Leonard.’ Lay: L. 9. Wil- 
liamson. 

Southern Californua—Ministerial: J. L. Corley, E. C..Jan- 
nusch, F. M, Larkin, A. Ray Moore, G. B. Oxnam, A. P. Shaw, 
Merle N. Smith, F. G. H. Stevens. Lay: F. H. Ballinger, J. R. 
Cain, Mrs. M. L. Coates, Earl M. Cranston, R. W. Hilmer, W. 
R, Stewart, Mrs, C. F, Van De Water. 
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Southern Illinois—Ministerial: C..C.,.Hall, W. P. MacVey, 
W. H. Whitlock. Lay: Mrs. Ethel Neirgarth, A. Watson. 
Southwest Germany—Ministerial: August Ruecker. Lay: 
Ernst Gideon Bek. 

Southwest Kansas—Ministerial: H. L. Gleckler, A. E. Henry, 
W. R. Johnson. Lay: W. M. Campbell, Mrs. C. M. Gray. 

Sweden—Ministerial: Theodor Arvidson, Axel’ Engstrom, 
Herbert Lihndaker.. Lay: Henry Collin, J. E. Holm, C. A. 
Safvenberg. 

Switzerland—Ministerial: Hans Luthi. 

T ennessee—Ministerial: G..W. Lewis, S. M. Utley. Lay: 
William Copeland, Mrs. T. A. Hill. 

T exvas—Ministerial: M..W. Dogan, E, W. Kelley, W..ds King. 
Lay: M. W. Jordan, T. W. Patrick, Rosa Simpson. 

Troy—Ministerial: A. D. Angell, L. Diefendorf, George. ©. 
Douglass; P. L. Frick... Lay: J. L. Appleton, Wallace Bryce, 
John A. Defendorf. 

Upper Iowa—Ministerial: Frank Cole, F. W. Courts H. C. 
Culver, Thomas P. Potter, J. P. Van Horn. Lay: William F. 
Johannaber, HE. R. Ristine. 

Upper Mississippi—Ministerial: C. W. Butler, J. W. Golden, 
E. F. Scarborough.’ Lay: Lillian P. Rogers, R. L. Williams, 
S. W. Wysinger. 

Vermont—Ministerial : Arthur W. Hewitt, B. G. Lipsky. ae 
Mrs. Nina B. Hewitt, Mrs. H. A. Stevenson. 

Washington—Ministerial: W. A. C. Hughes, E. Lyon, Ay J. 
Mitchell, E. 8. Williams. Lay: W. A. Hawkins, J. H. Love, 
I. Garland Penn, Mrs. Fannie D. Tyler. 

West Ohio—Ministerial: C. W. Brashares,.V. F. Brown, J. 
H. Denney, D. F,. Helms, Arba Martin, EH. L. Motter, B. F. 
Reading, J. C. Roberts, Jesse Swank, E. 8. Weaver. Lay: B.C. 
Ballinger, E.:Dow Bancroft, John H. Clark, W. H. Gardner, 
Leonard Garver, Jr., Mrs, W.. H. C. Goode, Alice P. Thatcher, 
Foss Zartman. 

| West Texas—Ministerial: Robert N. Brooks, K. W. McMillan. 
Lay: Thomas R.: Davis, J. S. Henry. 

West Virginia—Ministerial: C. Fred Anderson, C. E. Good- 
win, H. C. Howard, A. H. Rapking, Charles G. Stater, 
J. E. Wells, Daniel Westfall. Lay: C. W. Evans, Mrs. J. U. 


MAY 29 
TWENTY- 
SEVENTH 


M orning. 
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TWweENTY- 


MAY 29  Joliffe, R. B. Nay, John Raine, Charles L. Scholl, W. T. William- 


SEVENTH son. 
Dax. 
belies West Wisconsin—Ministerial: Guy W. Campbell, J. R. 


Denyes, E. C. Dixon, F. W. Harris. Lay: F. W. Draper, O. E. 
Gray, J. O. Paulsen, Mrs. W. F. Tomlinson. 

Western Norwegian Danish—Ministerial: Hans: P. Nelson. 
Lay: A. M. Ipsen. 

Western Swedish—Ministerial: Ivar F. Pearson. Lay: J. W. 
Ekwall. 

Wilmington—Ministerial: J. J. Bunting, J. W. Colona, 
W. E. Gunby, O. E. Jones. Lay: H. H. Nuttle, C. M. Phillips, 
William B. Smith, Jr. 

Wisconsin—Ministerial: R. Evans, J. A. Holmes, I. E. Schla- 
genhauf, R. B. Stansell. Lay: George A. Jacobs, George F. 
Moss. 

Wyoming—Ministerial: G. M. Bell, George S. Connell, J. M. 
M. Gray, D. L. MacDonald, John H. Race. Lay: S. H. Hicks, 
F. L. Howard, G. L. Peck. 

Wyoming State—Ministerial: Guy E. Konkel. Lay: Aven 
Nelson. 

Yenping—Ministerial: Frederick Bankhardt. 


Bishop William F. McDowell delivered the closing address of 
the General Conference as follows: 


Closing : Iwill ask the Conference to allow me in behalf of the entire Church 

Address. to thank you and those who have been associated with you during this 
month for the fidelity, the devotion, the consecration with which you 
have performed: the tasks which the Church has committed to you. I 
have not seen any General Conference throughout the years which has 
worked more laboriously or in finer spirit or in more Christian fraternity 
than this Conference has exhibited. 

I believe that it would be fairly agreed that more than one action 
which you. have taken constitutes the basis for words that were once 
used to characterize the original Methodist Movement, namely, for a 
spiritual leap forward in all the world. 

In the name of Jesus Christ, in the presence and power of the Holy 
Spirit we came; in the name of Jesus Christ our Lord and Master, in 
the presence and power of the Holy Spirit, let us now go to the ends 
of the earth, and may we in all the lands fulfill his supreme purpose of 
redemption. I especially ask, and take especial pleasure in thanking you 
in behalf of your Bishops for the uniform, the distinguished, the extraor- 
dinary courtesy and consideration you have given to us. But I am 
especially moved to thank you and to thank God for what I believe to 
be the achievement of this Conference for the work of our. Church in 
the lands outside the United States as well as in it. May our best hopes 
be fulfilled; may our supreme purposes be realized for ‘the Master’s 
sake, God give you journeying mercies. God protect you as you go; 
some of you on very long journeys, to your homes. 


“God be with you till we meet again, 
Keep love’s banner’ floating o’er you; 
Smite death’s threatening wave before you.” 
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Prayer was offered by Bishop Herbert Welch. MAY 29 


TWwENTr- 


Hymn 5, beginning, “From All That Dwell Below the Skies,” | S=v=NT# 


Day. 


was sung, and Bishop McDowell declared the thirtieth delegated Morning. 


General Conference adjourned, and the benediction, was pro- 


Adjournment. 


nounced by Bishop J. W. Hamilton. 


EARL CRANSTON, 

JoHN W. HAMILTON, 
JosEPH F. Berry, 
Wiuiiam F, McDoweE ti, 
WILLIAM Burt, 
Lutuer B. WILson, 
WitiiaAm F. ANDERSON, 
JoHNn L. NUELSEN, 
Epwin H. HucHEs, 
Frank M. Bristou, 
THEODORE 8S. HENDERSON, 
WILLIAM O. SHEPARD, 
Francis J. McConneEtt, 
FREDERICK D. LHETs, 
RicHARD J. CooKE, 
Wixpur P. THIRKIELD, 
HERBERT WELCH, 
THomAS NICHOLSON, 
Apna W. LEONARD, 
Witu1AmM F. OLDHAM, 
CuHarues B. MITCHELL, 
Francis W. WARNE, 


JoHN W. RosBINsoN, 
Essen 8. JOHNSON, 
Lavuress J. BIRNEY, 
FREDERICK B, FIsHER, 
Ernest L. WALDORF, 
CHarues HE. Locke, 
Ernest G. RICHARDSON, 
CHARLES W. Burns, 
Epe@ar BLAKE, 
FREDERICK T. KEENEY, 
H. Lester SMITH, 
CuHaArtzEs L. Mean, 
Rosert Hy, JONES, 
MatrHew W. Cuair, 
GrorcEe A. MILLER, 
Titus Lows, 

GrorcEe R. GROSE, 
Brenton T. BADLEY, 
WaLuace HE. Brown, 
Raymonp J. WADE, 
J.C. BAKER. 


MIssIoNARY BiIsHOPS 


JOSEPH C. HARTZELL, 


IsaraH B. Scort, 


EpwIn F. Lee. 


Secretary of the General Conference. 
Kansas City, Missouri, May 29, 1928. 


REPORTS ADOPTED 


A. REPORTS OF STANDING 
COMMITTEES 


I. EPISCOPACY 
Report No. 2. ComMMISSION ON CENTRAL CONFERENCES 


On the basis of numerous Memorials requesting the election 
of Bishops for races and mission fields, your Committee respect- 
fully recommends: That this General Conference appoint, upon 
nomination of the Committee of Chairmen of the Standing 
Committees, a special commission of twenty-five (25), which 
shall study and report to this General Conference, within five 
days after its appointment, constitutional proposals providing 
for Central Conferences throughout the Church, with all appro- 
priate powers. 

Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 3. Cuarces Against BisHor McConneELL 


Your Committee, having carefully examined the charges 
against Bishop Francis J. McConnell, presented by the Rev. 
George A. Cooke, reports that it has found in the specifications 
no cause of action. We therefore recommend to the General 
Conference that the charges be summarily dismissed. 

Adopted, May 15. 


Report No. 4. Limirarion or Episcopan TENURE 
Your Committee on Episcopacy having received, and carefully, 
considered, fifteen (15) memorials relating to the Limitation 
of Episcopal Tenure, respectfully recommends to the General 
Conference that no action be taken. 
Adopted, May 22. 


Report No. 5. BisHors on RetrrepD List 

Your Committee on Episcopacy respectfully recommends for 
your adoption. the following : 

1..That.the characters of the following named Bishops be 
passed and that they be continued on the retired list: Earl 
Cranston, John W. Hamilton, William Burt, Frank M. Bristol, 
Richard J. Cooke. 

2. That the characters of Bishops Joseph F. Berry, Luther 
B. Wilson, Wilbur P. Thirkield, William F. Oldham, Francis 
W. Warne be passed, and that they be placed on the retired list 
at the close of this General Conference, in accordance with the 
provisions of the Discipline, § 216, § 2. 
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3. That the characters of the following named. Missionary 
Bishops be passed and that they be continued on the retired list: 
Joseph C. Hartzell, Isaiah B. Scott. 

Adopted, May 17. 


Report No. 6. ErrEectivENess oF GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Your Committee on Episcopacy, after careful examination, 
recommends that the General Conference pass the characters of 
the following named General Superintendents and continue 
them in the effective relation: W. F. McDowell, W. F. Ander- 
son, J. L. Nuelsen, E. H. Hughes, T. S. Henderson, W. 0. 
Shepard, F. J. McConnell, F. D. Leete, Herbert Welch, Thomas 
Nicholson, A. W. Leonard, J. W. Robinson, E. 8. Johnson, L. J. 
Birney, F. B. Fisher, E. L. Waldorf, C. E. Locke, E. G. Richard- 
son, C. W. Burns, Edgar Blake, F. T. Keeney, H. L. Smith, 
C. L. Mead, R. E. Jones, M. W. Clair, G. A. Miller, Titus Lowe, 
G. R. Grose, B. T. Badley, W. E. Brown. 

Adopted, May 19. 


Report No. 7. Hpriscopan RESIDENCES 


Your Committee, having considered all Memorials on the sub- 
ject, recommends that the residences of General Superintendents 
for the coming quadrennium be as follows: 


IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Atlanta, Georgia; Boston, Massachusetts; Buffalo, New York; 
Chattanooga, Tennessee; Chicago, Illinois; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Covington, Kentucky; Denver, Colorado; Detroit, Michigan; 
Helena, Montana; Indianapolis, Indiana; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; New Orleans, Louisiana; New York City, New York; 
Omaha, Nebraska; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Portland, Oregon; Saint Paul, Minnesota; San 
Francisco, California; Washington, District of Columbia. 


OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Africa: Cape Town. 

Eastern Asia: Peking, Shanghai, Seoul. 

Southern Asia: Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi. 

Southeastern Asia: Manila. 

Europe: Paris, Stockholm, Zurich. 

Latin America: Buenos Aires. 

Your Committee further recommends that the Board of 
Bishops be hereby authorized to make such changes in resi- 
dences and assignments of General Superintendents in Central 
Conference territory as may seem necessary whenever Bishops 
have been elected by such Central Conferences. 

Adopted, May 19. 
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Report No. 11. Compiarnt AGAINST BISHOP GEORGE 
A. MILLER 


On Memorial 1516, complaint against Bishop George A. Miller, 
presented by Edmund J. Bristow, your Committee finds that 
the evidence submitted fails to establish in any degree the valid- 
ity of the complaint. We therefore recommend that the com- 
plaint be dismissed. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 12. CoMPLAINTS 


Your Committee on Episcopacy has received and carefully 
considered the following Memorials: 

1515—Complaint of Edmund J. Bristow against Bishop A. W. 
Leonard ; 

1516—Complaint of Edmund J. Bristow against Bishop 
George A. Miller; 

1535—Complaint of Harry C. Burrows against Bishop 
Charles B. Mitchell; 

1540—Complaint of Official Board against Bishop Titus 
Lowe; 

1546—Complaint of George A. Cooke against Bishop W. F. 
McDowell ; ; 

154%7—Complaint of George A. Cooke against Bishop F. J. 
McConnell. 

The Committee respectfully reports that it finds nothing in 
the evidence submitted which establishes in any degree the valid- 
ity of these complaints, or of any one of them. It recommends 
that the complaints be dismissed. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 13. CoMPLAINT 
Your Committee on Episcopacy, having carefully examined 
the complaint in Memorial No. 1009, against Bishop Edgar 
Blake, respectfully reports that it finds in the evidence sub- 
mitted no cause for action, and recommends that the complaint 
be dismissed. 
Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 14. ConstirutionaL AMENDMENT ON EPISCOPAL 
TERM 

On the proposal referred to it by the General Conference your 
Committee recommends: 

That Division III, Chapter II, Article X, Section 3, of the 
Constitution of the Methodist Episcopal Church be amended by 
adding these words: “and may elect General Superintendents 
for such term, or terms, as it shall determine,” so that the entire 
section shall read: “The General Conference shall not change nor 
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alter any part or rule of our government so as to do away 
Episcopacy, nor destroy the plan of our itinerant General Super- 
intendency; but may elect a Missionary Bishop or Superintend- 
ent for any of our foreign missions, limiting his episcopal juris- 
diction to the same respectively; and may elect General Super- 
intendents and Missionary Bishops or Superintendents for such 
term, or terms, as it shall determine.” 

2. That we request the General Conference to vote on this 
proposed amendment, and if it shall receive the necessary recom- 
mendation of the General Conference, it shall be submitted to 
the several Annual and Lay Electoral Conferences meeting dur- 
ing the year 1929 for their action. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 15. Support or Rev. Anton Bast 

Your Committee, to which was referred for favorable consid- 
eration the matter of support of the Rev. Anton Bast, after care- 
ful study and consideration respectfully reports as follows: 

We recommend the payment of eight hundred ($800) from 
the Episcopal Fund to the Rev. Anton Bast, to cover support 
for the month of June and for expenses of*the return journey, 
and payments from the same Fund of Seventy-five dollars ($75) 
monthly, until he shall receive an appointment in an Annual 
Conference, or obtain other employment outside of the Church; 
such payments not to continue, however, for more than six 
months after July 1, 1928. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 16.—REsIDENCE AT SEOUL-MANILA 


Your Committee, after full consideration of the subject of 
residence, respectfully recommends: 

{. That the residences at Seoul and Manila be combined into 
one residence, to be called Seoul-Manila. 

2. Pending the election of a bishop or bishops by the Eastern 
Asia Central Conference, we recommend to the Board of Bishops 
_ that supplemental episcopal supervision be granted to the Con- 
ferences of Hastern Asia ; 

Furthermore, it is understood that the resident bishop assigned 
to Seoul-Manila divide the time of his residence between Seoul 
and Manila, according to his best judgment. 

Nore:—For the above report the following was substituted : 
“that the residences remain as they now are at Seoul and Ma- 
nila.” 

Report, as substituted, adopted May 25, 


Report No. 1%. MISSIONARY BISHOP FOR SINGAPORE 


Your Committee, having considered the subject of Episcopal 
Supervision in Southeastern Asia, respectfully recommends that 
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this- General Conference make Singapore a residence for a 
Missionary Bishop. 
Adopted, May 26. 
Norse :—Later action on the same date eliminated Manila as 
an Episcopal Residence, and requested the Bishops to place the 
former Manila Area with Singapore. 


Reporr No. 22.—Martrer or First CHurcH, OsHKOSH, 
WISCONSIN 


Your Committee, to which was referred the petition of First 
Church, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, recommends to the General Con- 
ference the appointment of a Committee of Seven, consisting of 
Bishop E. H. Hughes, Bishop Charles E. Locke, Rev. John 
Thompson, Rey. F. W. Harris, Rev. J. A. Holmes, Rey. EB. D. 
Kohlstedt, and George A. Jacobs, to continue inquiry and investi- 
gation and that they be authorized to represent the Methodist 
Kpiscopai Church in seeking to heal the hurt of this Church, 
and to further any steps for the relief of said Church. . 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 23. JupictaAL PRocepurE 


Your Committee, having considered Memorials Nos. 1160, 
1207, 692 and 882, presents the following recommendations: 

1. Amend Discipline, J 244, by adding the words, “Complaints 
or charges under this paragraph shall be designated ‘Teaching 
contrary to the standards of the church,’ ” so that the paragraph 
as amended, shall read: 

{ 244. Ifa Bishop be charged with disseminating publicly or 
privately doctrines which are contrary to our Articles of Religion, 
or our other present existing and established standards of doc- 
trine, the same procedure shall be observed as is prescribed in 
{| 241, or he may be brought to trial before the General Confer- 
ence. Complaints. or charges under this paragraph shall be 
designated, “Teaching contrary to the standards of the Church, ” 

*. Amend § 245 by adding the words, “Complaints or charges 
under this paragraph shall be designated ‘Maladministration? ” 
so that the paragraph as amended shall read: “Complaint against 
the administration of a Bishop may be forwarded to the General 
Conference and entertained there ; provided that in its judgment 
he has had due notice of such complaint. Complaints or charges 
under this paragraph shall be designated ‘Maladministration, ” 

3. Add new paragraph to follow {| 245, to read as follows: 

“246. Charges against a Bishop of “Teaching contrary to 
the standards of the Church,’ or ‘Maladministration’ shall not 
a See ta unless signed by not less than five Traveling 

ers. 


4, Amend {246 by striking out the words, “or when charges 
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against a Bishop are presented directly to the General Confer- 
ence,” making the paragraph as amended § 1 of { 247, to read 
as follows: i 

“™ 247, §1. When a Bishop has been suspended by a Com- 
mittee of Investigation, the General Conference shall try the 
accused in due form, etc., etc.” 

5. Add to § 247, a new section which shall read: 

“82. When charges against a Bishop are presented directly 
to the General Conference said charges shall be presented to the 
Secretary of the General Conference in the same manner as 
memorials and shall be referred to the Committee on Episcopacy, 
which committee shall duly consider said charges and shall make 
report to the General Conference with recommendations, either — 
that the charges be not entertained or that trial be ordered under 
provisions of § 247, § 1.” 

6. In Part V, Chapter 1, under the head, “Trial of a Bishop,” 
omit the “Note.” “Throughout Part V of the Discipline—Ju- 
dicial Administration—the term ‘Immorality’ (see page 195, 
Disc., 1924) is used to include any violation of the moral law.” 

We further recommend that a Commission consisting of five 
persons be named at this General Conference by the Committee 
of Chairmen, to report to the General Conference of 1932 recom- 
mendations for a revision of the entire subject of Judicial Pro- 
cedure. : 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 24. ASSIGNMENTS OF BISHOPS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Atlanta, Frederick T. Keeney; Boston, William F. Anderson ; 
Buffalo, Adna W. Leonard; Chattanooga, H. Lester, Smith; 
Chicago, Edwin H. Hughes; Cincinnati, Theodore 8. Hender- 
son; Covington, Matthew W. Clair; Denver, Charles L. Mead; 
Detroit, Thomas Nicholson; Helena, Wallace E. Brown; Indi- 
anapolis, Edgar Blake; Kansas City, Ernest L. Waldorf; New 
Orleans, Robert HE. Jones; New York, Francis J. McConnell ; 
Omaha, Frederick D. Leete; Philadelphia, Ernest G. Richard- 
son; Pittsburgh, Herbert Welch; Portland, Titus Lowe; Saint 
Paul, Charles E. Locke; San Francisco, Charles W. Burns; 
Washington, William F. McDowell. 


OUTSIDE THE UNITED STATES 


Bombay, India: Brenton T. Badley. 

Buenos Aires, Argentine: George A. Miller. 
Calcutta, India: Frederick B. Fisher. 

Cape Town, Africa: Eben S. Johnson. 
Delhi, India: John W. Robinson. 

Paris, France: William O. Shepard. 
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Peking, China: George R. Grose. 

Seoul, Korea: James C. Baker. 

Shanghai, China: Lauress J. Birney. 
Singapore, Straits Settlement: Edwin F. Lee. 
Stockholm, Sweden: Raymond J. Wade. 
Zurich, Switzerland: John L. Nuelsen. 
Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 25. “Support” AND “OFFICIAL TRAVEL” 
oF BIsHOPS 


In response to Memorials 638 and 643, dealing with allowance 
for “support” and “official travel’? of Bishops, your committee 
begs leave to recommend the following, to be inserted in the 
Appendix of the Discipline, as directed.to the Book Committee, 
which has authority in these matters. 

“Official travel” of an effective Bishop shall be interpreted to 
include all visitations within his Area to Church institutions or 
enterprises of the Methodist Episcopal. Church, where the call 
of need or opportunity warrants his presence and service. “Of- 
ficial travel” shall include also such journeys outside his Area 
as are within the meaning of “travel through the Connection at 
large.” For all such official travel within and outside his Area, 
an Effective Bishop shall have right of claim upon the Episcopal 
Fund, upon presentation of itemized voucher, as prescribed by 
the Book Committee. No part of the expense of such visitations 
shall be accepted from local Methodist Episcopal Churches or 
enterprises within the Bishop’s Area, or of visitations made while 
in official “travel through the Connection at large.” 

The allowance for salary of effective Bishops shall be inter- 
preted to mean compensation in full for all services rendered by 
a Bishop to Church institutions or enterprises of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church within his Area, or while on official “travel 
through the Connection at large.” All such services are included 
under the “Duties of a Bishop.” 

Nothing in this interpretation is intended to preclude the 
acceptance of an honorarium for special or non-official engage- 
ments of a Bishop outside his Area, or for services rendered 
upon invitation from other than Methodist Episcopal Church 
enterprises within his Area, provided, that such engagements do 
not interfere with his official duties. It is evident that the salary 
allowance of effective Bishops for the quadrennium ending in 
1928, is inadequate when measured against expenses incident to 
the office, and the salary. standards of our larger churches. The 
Book Committee is hereby authorized to provide adequately and 

‘equitably in fixing the salary allowances of the Effective 
Bishops. 
Adopted, May 29. 
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II.) JUDICIARY 


Report No. 1. Rigut or GENERAL CONFERENCE TO GRANT 
PoweER TO CENTRAL CONFERENCE TO ELECT BISHOPS 
For THEIR RESPECTIVE FIELDS 


The Committee on Judiciary has been instructed by the Gen- 
eral Conference to report its opinion on the question “Whether 
the General Conference may authorize and empower the several 
Central Conferences, or any of them, to elect a Bishop or Bishops 
for their respective fields, under such conditions, tenure, powers 
and privileges as the General Conference shall determine.” 

We answer that, in our opinion, the General Conference has no 
such power. 

Sub-paragraph 3 of § 46 reads as follows: 

“The General Conference shall not change nor alter any part 
or rule of our government so as to do away Episcopacy, nor 
destroy the plan of our itinerant General Superintendency ; but 
may elect.a Missionary Bishop, or Superintendent for any of our 
foreign missions, limiting his Episcopal jurisdiction to the same 
respectively.” 

Clearly, under this restrictive rule, the General Conference has 
power to elect a Missionary Bishop or Superintendent for foreign 
mission, but no further power is given. ! 

To permit the Central Conferences to select their own Bishop 
would be giving unwarranted authority. Such action would be 
contrary to the restrictive rule. 

We, of course, express no opinion upon the desirability or 
otherwise of the Central Conferences acting for themselves; only 
suggesting that if considered wise the Constitution can be easily 
amended by following the method laid down in {| 47 of the Disci- 
pline (1924) under the subject “Amendments.” 

Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 2. Power or DELEGATE TO REFUSE TO PRESENT A 
Peririon witH WHicH Hz Dozs Nor AcREE 

Your Committee on Judiciary has been instructed by the 
General Conference to report its opinion on the question: “Is it 
illegal for a delegate to refuse to present a petition because he 
does not agree with it?” 

Your Committee in passing upon the above question has con- 
sidered it purely from a legal standpoint. In the statement of 
facts it is undisputed that any member of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church may present a petition to the General Conference 
without the agency or assistance of a delegate to the General 
Conference. . 

One means of getting a petition before the General Conference 
is provided by Rule 34, which says: 

“Rule 34. Memorials, Petitions, etc., for reference to Com- 
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mittee may be mailed to the Secretary of the General Conference 
at any time within four months previous to the session of the 
General Conference, for early classification and reference to the 
several standing Committees.” es 

This rule clearly provides an avenue for a petitioner whereby 
he may get his petition before the General Conference without 
calling upon a delegate to present the same. : 

Your Committee is of the opinion that there is no law of the 
Church compelling a delegate to present a petition. 

Adopted, May 11. 


Report No. 3. SEATING oF A RESERVE DELEGATE 


Your Committee on Judiciary, to which was referred a ques- 
tion concerning the place to be taken by a Reserve Delegate when 
a vacancy occurs in the Delegation, reports that there is no law 
governing the matter, and that precedents are not uniform. 

Therefore, having in mind the rights of Regular and Reserve 
Delegates and the necessity that the work of the General Con- 
ference proceed with least interruption, your Committee sug- 
gests the following practice: 

Since the Annual Conference and the Lay Electoral Confer- 
ence obviously wished to be represented by a Reserve Delegate 
only in case of a vacancy in the regular delegation, a Reserve 
Delegate should take last place in the Delegation when such 
vacancy occurs before the General Conference meets. 

Adopted, May 11. 


Report No. 4.. EXPENSES OF THE BisHop Bast INVESTIGATION 

Your Committee on Judiciary, to whom were referred certain 
questions relative to expenditure made by order of the Book 
Committee to provide for certain expenses incurred in the con- 
duct of the case of Bishop Bast, report as follows: 

While there is no precedent for such a case, and while there 
is no law of the Church authorizing such expenditures, never- 
theless, in view of the facts which have been brought to the 
attention of this Committee we advise that the General Confer- 
ence approve the payments amounting to $26,901.29, made by 
the Book Committee in this case, that the expenses of the 
Bishop who presided at the investigation amounting to $1,516.56 
be charged to the Episcopal fund, and that the other items 
amounting to $25,384.70 be charged to the General Conference 
expense fund. 

Adopted, May 11. 


Report No. 5. Powzr or BisHors To Appoint District 
SUPERINTENDENTS 
The Committee on Judiciary, to which was referred Memorial, 
444, signed by T. J. Myers and others of the Iowa Conference, 
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concerning “The Appointing Power in Reference to District 
Superintendents,” begs leave to submit the following report. 

1. Question : “Under the Constitution and the decisions there- 
upon does the Presiding Bishop have sole power to ‘choose and 
appoint the District Superintendents annually? ” 

Answer: Yes. This was so decided by the General Conference 
of 1924. (See Daily Christian Advocate, 1924, p. 610, and 
Journal of 1924, p. 374.) 2 

2. Question: “Does the General Conference have the legal 
right to limit a presiding Bishop in his power to appoint the 
District Superintendents by providing that he shall not reappoint 
a District Superintendent who has served six years in a consecu- 
tive twelve ?” : 

Answer: The General Conference, in passing the provision 
found in Article 208, § 2, “He shall not allow a District Super- 
intendent to preside in the same district more than six consecu- 
tive years, nor more than six years in any consecutive twelve in 
the same Annual Conference,” is directing where and how a 
presiding Bishop may use a power that is solely his. For years, 
pastors were compelled to be appointed to other charges at the 
end of certain fixed periods of time. This did not limit the 
Bishop in exercising his power of appointment, but rather di- 
rected when he must exercise a power that was solely his. 

Therefore, by analogy and by force of a practice long continued 
in regard to other appointments, we are led to decide that under 
our Constitution the General Conference has the right to direct 
a Bishop not to reappoint a District Superintendent who has 
served six. years in any consecutive twelve in the same Annual 
Conference. 

Adopted, May 11. © 


Report No. 6. CoNCERNING THE ELECTION BY A Lay ELEc- 
TORAL CONFERENCE OF CHAIRMAN OR SECRETARY, 
Not MEMBERS OF THE BoDYy 


The Committee on Judiciary, to whom was referred the 
question, “Is it proper for the Lay Electoral Conference to elect 
to the office of chairman or secretary persons who are not mem- 
bers of that body?” reports that in the light of § 39 of the Disci- 
pline, and particularly the words in §1, “It shall be composed 
of members, one from each pastoral charge,” and also Section 3, 
“The Lay Electoral Conference shall organize by electing a presi- 
dent and secretary, shall adopt its own Rules of Order,” it is 
- not proper to elect as chairman and secretary persons who are 
not members of said Conference. 


Adopted, May 14. 
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Report No. %.. IN REFERENCE TO THE Unitine oF Two og 
More CoNFERENCES BY IMMEDIATE ACTION 
Wirnout AN ENABLinec ACT 


The General Conference referred to the Judiciary Committee 
two questions from the Committee on Boundaries, as follows: 

1: “When duly requested by a majority vote of the Confer- 
ences involved, may the General Conference, through its Com- 
mittee on Boundaries, unite the two or more Annual Confer- 
ences, making the request, by immediate action, without resort- 
ing to the use of an enabling act?” 

To which question we make answer: 

The General Conference has such power under the provi- 
sions of Chapter I, pages 393-405 of the Discipline of 1924. 

2. “When duly requested by a majority vote of the Annual 
Conference involved, may the General Conference, through its 
Committee on Boundaries, dissolve said Conference and organize 
a mission in its stead by immediate action without resort to an 
enabling act?” 

Our answer is that when duly requested so to do, by a majority 
vote of an Annual Conference, the General Conference has full 
power to organize such Annual Conference into a Mission or a 
Mission Conference. 

Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. 8. AurHorrry or BisHop To PLupGE THE CREDIT 
oF THE MernHopist EpiscopaL CHurcH IN His AREA 

The General Conference has referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary the following question: 

“What authority does a Bishop have to pledge the credit 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in his area, the credit of 
any Annual Conference therein, or the credit of any Church 
institution in it to the payment of any debt created by any 
Annual Conference or Church institution in it?” 

In response to this inquiry, your Committee answers as fol- 
lows: A Bishop has no authority except as it is conferred by 
the Discipline of the Church. He has no authority to pledge 
the credit of the Church or of any part of it. {§ 207 and 208 
of the Discipline of 1924 prescribe his duties, {§ 209 to 213 
define his powers, and {573 holds him responsible for the 
administration and supervision of the temporal interests of the 
Church in his Area. 

Section 8 of § 207 imposes on the Bishop the duty “To oversee 
the spiritual and temporal business of the Church.” This duty 
so far as it relates to the temporal business of the Church is one 
of oversight or supervision of the acts of those bodies which 
are authorized to transact the temporal business of the Church. 
This part of the Discipline does not authorize the Bishop to 
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do the business that should be done by these bodies, nor allow 
him to compel them to do otherwise than as they wish, pro- 
vided such bodies transact their business in conformity with the 
provisions of the Discipline. Though limited to oversight and 
supervision, a Bishop is not excluded from advising in respect 
to the temporal interests of the Church or of any part of it. 
His advice should always'be sought by those transacting the 
temporal business of the Church and his efforts to advance those 
interests are heartily endorsed and commended. 

Part of § 1 of § 573 of the Discipline of 1924 reads as follows: 
“We recommend that in the intervals of the Annual Conference 
sessions, each resident Bishop shall be held responsible for the 
administration of the spiritual and temporal interests of the 
Church in those Conferences adjacent to his residence.” This 
provision of the Discipline must be construed in connection with 
all the provisions giving powers to annual, district and quarterly 
Conferences, to Pastors, to Boards of Trustees of schools, col- 
leges, and hospitals and homes, and to all the temporal institu- 
tions of the Church. The powers given to these bodies are 
expressly conferred by the Discipline and must control, 

What is meant by responsibility for the administration of the 
temporal interests of the Church? Does it mean that the Bishop 
is given control over those interests? Such a power would neces- 
sarily conflict with the powers given by the Discipline to other 
persons, organizations and bodies. Under these circumstances, 
the responsibility of the Bishop for the administration of the 
temporal interests of the Church extends to supervision and 
oversight of these interests, not to the control of them. He 
has no power to replace or supersede those persons directly 
responsible for the control of those interests, nor is power con- 
ferred on the Bishop to make any contract concerning these in- 
terests. This provision is intended to secure supervision and 
oversight of them by the Bishop. It does not go farther than 
that. 

The Bishop can recommend action by the body authorized to 
act, but he cannot. compel, action. He can approve or disap- 
prove action that has been taken, but he cannot. annul such 
action. 

Property of the Church or of any Church institution cannot 
be affected by any pledge that a Bishop may make; he cannot 
make anyone liable but himself. 

Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 9. Prrition or Hervey C. Irwin 
Report of Committee on J udiciary, to which was referred the 
Petition of Hervey ©. Irwin from decision of a Bishop while 
presiding at the Philadelphia Conference. 
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The questions involved in this Petition arise from alleged 
irregularities in the election of Trustees of “Cynwyd” Church, 
near Philadelphia. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that this matter is not 
properly before us for the reason that the power to review an 
election of Church Trustees is vested in the Quarterly Con- 
ference. 

Discipline— 

{ 350, page 253. 

{ 107, § 3, page 109. 

{ 108, §1, page 112. 


In the event of an alleged illegal election, redress may be 
had either by appeal to the next Quarterly Conference, Disci- 
pline § 348, page 253, or by application to the civil courts, 


Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 10. WHEN 1s A Mreruopist CHurRcH ORGANIZED? 


A memorial submitted by the California Annual Conference 
desires an answer to the following questions: 


(a) Does the organization of a Methodist class meeting con- 
stitute the organization of a Methodist Church? or 
' (b) Does it require Quarterly Conference action to consti- 
tute the organization of a Methodist Church? 

Answer: We have in the Discipline a chapter on Classes and 
Class Meetings ({§ 60 to 64) in which, however, no reference 
is made to the organization of Methodist Churches, but we do 
find in { 193 a provision that has a bearing on this subject. It is 
as follows: 


“A District Superintendent, or a Preacher acting under 
authority of the District Superintendent, may organize a local 
Church by calling together the persons interested, receiving them 
into the Church as preparatory members, or by letter, or on 
profession of faith from other denominations ; and by appointing 
Class Leaders, Stewards, and such other Church officers as may 
be necessary for the initial period of the Charge, until it is in 
condition to be more fully organized in the regular way accord- 
ing to the Book of Discipline.” 

On the basis of this provision your Committee takes the posi- 
tion that while the organization of a Class Meeting may be the 
nucleus to the organization of a Methodist Church, nevertheless 
a Methodist Episcopal Church is not actually constituted with- 
out the authority of a District Superintendent or a Preacher 
acting under his direction. ‘ Senet 


Adopted, May 18. 
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Report No. 11. Lecgauity or Ratio oF ONE To ForTY-FIVE 
MEMBERS FOR REPRESENTATION IN GENERAL CONFERENCE > 


‘The Committee on Temporal Economy has asked whether 
a General Conference, under § 38, as now amended, may legally 
fix the ratio of representation at one ministerial delegate for 
every forty-five members of the Annual Conference. 

Our answer is “yes.” {38 of the Discipline of 1924, as 
amended, explicitly gives this right to the General Conference to 
fix the ratio at one to forty-five members. The second half of the 
second sentence, granting an additional delegate for a fraction 
of two-thirds of the number fixed, must be read as modifying 
the first half of this sentence, and the ratio fixed at forty-five 
is not illegal, although it may permit two delegates for less 
than 90 members by virtue of an additional delegate granted 
for the fraction of two-thirds over the forty-five fixed ratio. 

Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 12. REGARDING THE WITHDRAWAL OF 
SURRENDERED CREDENTIALS 


Your Committee on Judiciary has been asked to answer 
the following question : 

“When a Minister has surrendered his credentials and has 
presented a statement to an Annual Conference recording his 
purpose to withdraw from the ministry, and the Conference 
has concluded its action thereon, may the Minister so with- 
drawing allege at a subsequent time that his withdrawal was 
for the purpose of joining the ministry of another church and, 
upon the basis of such allegation, demand the return of his 
credentials ?” 

The answer of your Committee is that a Minister cannot 
under such circumstances demand, in the sense that he would 
thus compel, the return of his credentials. 

Your Committee has also been asked to answer the following 
question : 

“When a minister presents his credentials to an Annual Con- 
ference, alleging his purpose to join the ministry of another 
church, must he support his allegation of purpose by evidence 
of the readiness of another church to receive him into its 
ministry ?” 

The assumption in this inquiry is that the Minister so pre- 
senting his credentials is asking that these be returned to him 
with the disciplinary notation suggested in {[ 172. 

The answer of this Committee to this inquiry is that the An- 
nual Conference may ask for such evidence before granting the 
request to return his credentials to a member who is about to 
withdraw from its membership. The return of credentials is 
a favor or courtesy to the Minister which the law of the 
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Church does not compel an Annual Conference to grant. That 
body may or may not make such return of credentials. It 
follows, therefore, that the Conference may determine the con- 
ditions on which it will grant this favor or courtesy. 


Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 14. QuzstIoN CoNCERNING THE CANONICAL 
ScRIPTURES 


There has been referred to the Judiciary Committee a peti- 
tion from a member of the Des Moines Conference wherein he 
asks a certain question concerning the canonical Scriptures. The 
document does not show that any person or persons have been 
charged with any violation of the law of the Church and calls 
for an opinion wholly without the authority of the Judiciary 
Committee to give. 

Your committee respectfully calls the attention of the Gen- 
eral Conference to a resolution passed by the General Confer- 
ence of 1888 through its Judiciary Committee which has never 
been changed. It reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Judiciary be relieved from 
the consideration of all abstract questions of law referred to 
them, and that: they shall report such matters only as are 
involved in actual cases submitted.” (Journal 1888, page 275. 
Reports on Judicial Decisions, pages 54 and 55.) 

We reaffirm that decision and respectfully return the petition 
unanswered. 

Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 15. As To VALipity oF APPENDIX, 
PARAGRAPHS 565-625 


The question is asked, “Whether or not these sixty pages 
(565-625) are in effect at this time and will continue, in effect 
after the General Conference, provided they are not re-enacted 
by this General Conference?” . 

Answer: Chapter IV is headed, “General Conference Reports 
and Resolutions.” These reports and resolutions were collated 
and placed in the appendix by the Editor of the Discipline be- 
cause he believed them “sufficiently important to justify publi- 
cation.” Whenever any one of them has not lost. validity be- 
cause the situation to which it refers no longer exists (e. g., 
“Resolutions Concerning the Plan of Unification of the Method- 
ist. Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal. Church, 
South”) it is still in effect and will so continue unless and until 
at is contravened by some action of a succeeding General Con- 
erence. 


Adopted, May 18. 
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Report No. 18. CoNSTITUTIONALITY OF ELECTION OF BISHOPS 
ror A Limitep TERM 


The General Conference has referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary the following specific question (No. 1191) for an- 
swer, to wit: 


“Whereas, The question of the election of Bishops for a limited 
term of years is now before the General Conference, the report 
of the Committee on Episcopacy dealing with this subject having 
been printed in The Daily Christian Advocate; and 

“Whereas, A primary consideration in reaching a conclusion 
on this matter is the constitutionality of such an election; there- 
fore be it 

“Resolved, That the General Conference hereby requests the 
Committee on Judiciary to report at the earliest possible mo- 
ment a decision on the constitutionality of the election of 
Bishops for a limited term of years with or without provision for 
re-election.” 

Reduced to its simplest form this is the question: “May the 
General Conference elect Bishops for a limited term?” 

Two primary considerations at once are suggested : 

1. Is it expedient, and 

2. Is it lawful, so to elect? 

The General Conference in its consideration of the question 
propounded is sitting as a judicial body. It isa pure question 
of law which we are called upon to decide. The Judiciary 
Committee must endeavor to answer this question with impar- 
tiality and so should the members of the General Conference, 
free of bias and prejudice. 

Much of inaccuracy has crept into prior discussions and the 
questions of expediency and of laws have been confused. 

We shall not, nor should the General Conference permit itself 
to, discuss the matter of expediency. That has nothing to do 
with the law of the case. Therefore, we shall consider the 
matter solely as to whether it is lawful so to elect. 

Our founder, John Wesley, believed in the Episcopal form of 
Church government and as early as 1756, he said: “I believe 
the Episcopal form of Church government to agree with the 
practice and writings of the Apostles.” Under date of Septem- 
ber 10, 1784, in his letter to “Dr, Coke, Mr. Asbury and our 
brethren in North America,” he referred to the Church of Eng- 
land when he wrote: “I think it the best constituted national 
Church in the world,” and speaking thus directly to our early 
brethren, he added: “They are now at full liberty simply to 
follow the Scripture and the primitive Church.” 

Quoting from an original copy of the Discipline of 1808-now 
before us, it is stated: 

“Qur venerable friend, who under God, had been the Father 
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of the great revival of religion now extending over the earth, 
by the means of the Methodists, determined to ordain ministers 
for America; and for this purpose, in the year 1784, sent over 
three regularly ordained clergy, but preferring the Episcopal 
mode of Church government to any other, he solemnly set apart, 
by the imposition of his hands, and prayer, one of them, viz.: 
Thomas Coke, Doctor of Civil Law, late of Jesus College in the 
University of Oxford, and a presbyter of the Church of England, 
for the Episcopal office and having delivered to, him letters of 
Episcopal orders, commissioned and directed him to set apart 
Francis Asbury, then General Assistant to the Methodist Society 
in America, for the same Episcopal office, by prayer, and the 
imposition of the hands of the said Thomas Coke, other regu- 
larly ordained Ministers assisting in the sacred ceremony,. at 
which time the General Conference, held at Baltimore, did 
unanimously receive the said Thomas Coke and Francis Asbury 
as their Bishops, being fully satisfied of the validity of their 
Episcopal ordination.” (Pages 5, 6, Discipline 1808.) 

Thus the fact that the Conference of 1784 unanimously 
elected Coke and Asbury is confirmed by the record made 
twenty-four years later. . 

We are all familiar with the fact that Wesley claimed: “I 
firmly believe that I am a Scriptural Episcopos, as much as 
any man in England or in Europe.” 

No one within the Church disputes that John Wesley per- 
formed the duties and exercised the powers of Episcopal author- 
ity in England so long as he lived. If our Episcopacy be chal- 
lenged, may not Wesley’s assertion be equally disputed? Wesley 
by his actions and words instituted the proceedings whereby 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was founded in America, in 
1784, as we find recorded in the Discipline of 1808. This 
ancient record can hardly be challenged after the lapse of one 
hundred and twenty years. 

It may be conceded that Wesley without any reference to the 
question of tenure rebuked those General Superintendents thus 
created for using the title of Bishops and that some of his 
followers at subsequent periods rebelled against their alleged 
authority and that there have been other protests made since, 
but the great majority of those followers have been loyal to 
the form of government thus founded and administered and 
the Church has seemingly been prospered under God. 

When the delegated General Conference was created in 
1808, the Third Restrictive Rule was prescribed, and was en- 
acted as follows: 

“They shall not change or alter any part or rule of our 
government, so as to do away Episcopacy, or destroy the plan 
os itinerant General Superintendency.” (14, Discipline 
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Such rule has remained firmly imbedded in our Constitution 
for one hundred and twenty years. Its interpretation ought to 
be comparatively easy, but has been rendered difficult by reason 
of disagreement as to the essential or concrete meaning of the 
word “Episcopacy.” Many, also, overlook the words following, 
or fail to give effect to them, namely: “or destroy the plan of 
our itinerant General Superintendency.” 

Our interpretation of the rule is that it did not mean merely © 
the name of a function to be exercised nor a mere paper plan. 
It means just what it has ever been, and meant to be, so 
understood and interpreted by John Wesley to mean and _ be, 
namely, General Superintendents (commonly designated by 
recognized custom and courtesy by the title of Bishops) of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, performing the duties and exercis- 
ing the powers of the Episcopacy, amenable to the General 
Conference according to the accepted law of our Church, as set 
forth in its Discipline, elected by the General Conference as 
such, to serve so long as their spirit, practice and doctrine be- 
cometh the Gospel of Christ and they shall submit to the 
Discipline and order of the Methodist Episcopal Church. So 
these have been chosen, set apart, ordained or consecrated in 
the same manner during our entire history of one hundred and 
forty years. 

Continuously for so long a period, as a Church we. have 
recognized those who have thus been elected, as overseers. of the 
work, so long as they were efficient and until duly retired by 
action of the General. Conference and in accordance with the 
Discipline. 

It is an interesting and perhaps pertinent fact that the 
development of the constitution of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and of the United States practically were contempo- 
raneous. 

Observation and study teach us that a Constitution, from its 
very nature, never has and cannot enter into a minute specifi- 
cation of all minor elements of description and detail. Those 
are naturally and obviously included in the words used, and 
from them others are implied. 

The men who wrote the Constitution of the Church were 
doubtless influenced by the arguments and discussions then 
so universally employed by statesmen as well as churchmen. It 
should be noted that the Constitution is silent upon the ques- 
tion of tenure. This is an undisputed fact. Had the fathers 
intended to create an Episcopacy with a possibility for limiting 
its tenure it could have been easily accomplished by using appro- 
priate words to that effect. This was not done. 

By reason of this omission, we at once are led to ask what was 
in the mind of the brethren when using the word “Episcopacy, 
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which could not be destroyed, or those other words, “nor destroy 
the plan of our itinerant General Superintendency.” _ 

Some method of interpretation must be employed. With Pro- 
fessor Lieber, it may be said: 

“That the very basis of all interpretation is, that no sen- 
tence or form of words can have more than one true sense, 
and the whole object of interpretation is to find the precise 
meaning of the words employed, and above all there must be 
exercised good faith, without which the object of all interpreta- 
tion will be destroyed.” 

Turning to the Federal Constitution by way of example, 
we find it was therein declared that the “judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, etc.,” but 
nowhere did it define what was judicial power. 

A. distinguished writer upon constitutional interpretation 
speaking with reference to this omission said: 

“It was doubtless regarded as unnecessary to enter into a 
detail of the specific powers of the judiciary. Courts did not 
originate in constitutions, they originated in the common law, 
and their powers were then as well established and understood 
as any other question. Their powers existed and were known 
at common law. By adopting a judicial department, they, by 
implication, adopted their powers, and to whatever extent the 
constitution, or statutes enacted under it, conferred a new, or 
limited an existing power, the authority of the judiciary was 
so extended or restricted as the case might be. Without such 
extension or restriction, the constitution and statutes are to be 
interpreted by the common law.” (Potter’s Dwarris on Stat- 
utes, 340.) 

If the above is regarded a safe rule in all the courts of the 
land, as it is, will the General Conference, in this greatest of all 
ecclesiastical tribunals in the world, go far afield, if they are 
guided by the same unerring doctrine? 

Again we find the method adopted by all the Courts to be, 
that, “in construing a statute of doubtful meaning, the Courts 
will give weight to the practical construction placed thereon 
by those charged with the duty of executing and applying it, 
This rule is especially applicable when the construction has 
long prevailed and the practical construction of the officer 
or department has received the implied approval of the legisla- 
tive body.” 

Bishop Thomas B. Neely said as late as 1924 that: “The 
common law of established usage, there being no written law to 
the contrary, is among the best forms of law, and unwritten 
law is good law.”- (“Vital Points in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” page 48.) 

This rather blunt statement of the law is borne out by many 
authorities of which we cite some. 
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“A custom is a usage which has obtained the force of law. 
In other words, it is a law established by long usage.” 17, 
Corpus Juris, 446. § 1. 

Definition of “Custom” by Webster: “Long established prac- 
tice considered as unwritten law and resting for authority on 
long consent; a usage that by long continuance acquired a 
legally binding force.” 

“Custom is unwritten law, established by Common’ Consent 
and uniform practice from time immemorial.” (2 Greenleaf 
248, quoted from 12 Federal Reporter 504 at 506.) . 

The Supreme Court of the United States said in 1832 that 
it would be “a solemn mockery” if it should be required to 
exclude “from our consideration usages and customs which are 
the law of every government.” (Italics by the Court.) (United 
States vs. Arrendondo, 6 Peters (U. S.) 715.) 

Supported by our traditions, our history, the words, acts 
and conduct of John Wesley and the Fathers of our Church, 
as well as by reason and authority we can answer the question 
asked, as to whether it would be constitutional to elect Bishops 
for a limited term of years, only in one way, that is to say: No. 

The election of Bishops for a limited term can be accom- 
plished only by the adoption of a constitutional amendment in 
the manner provided by the Discipline—and this remedy is of 
easy application whenever desirable. 

Adopted, May 23. 


MINORITY REPORT 


A minority whose names are appended beg leave to submit 
the following report: 

The third restrictive rule upon whose interpretation the 
majority report is based reads as follows: “The General Con- 
ference shall not change nor alter any part or rule of our 
government so as to do away Episcopacy, nor destroy the plan 
of our itinerant General Superintendency.” Here are two things 
which a General Conference cannot do. They are, stated in 
inverse order, (a) Change or alter any part or rule of our gov- 
ernment so as to. . . destroy the plan of our itinerant General 
Superintendency; (b) Change or alter any part or rule of our 
government so as to do away Episcopacy. As to (“a”) there 
would seem to be little difference of opinion. Clearly a term 
long enough for a Bishop to travel as an itinerant General 
Superintendent would not violate this rule. 

The difference of opinion is as to (“b”). What is the Gen- 
eral Conference prohibited from doing? Certainly not to change 
or alter any part or rule of our government, but it is prohibited 
from changing or altering any part or rule of our government 
so as to do away, i. e., destroy, Episcopacy. It is the opinion of 
this minority that the election of Bishops for one or more quad- 
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renniums would not destroy Hpiscopacy. It leaves the office un- 
affected. It changes and alters the length of time the incumbent 
remains in the office. It does not destroy any of his powers. 

It is therefore clearly within the power of the General Con- 
ference without changing the constitution to provide for the 
election of Bishops for a limited term. 


John Marshall, John E. Bowes, 
H. R. Snavely, C. O. Holmes, 
A. C. Goddard, Carl G. Doney, 
J. I. Bartholomew, F. R. Bayley, 
Fred A. Wahl, George L. Peck. 


Minority Report defeated, May 23. 


Report No. 19. Drciston As To VALIDITY oF APPENDIX 


The Judiciary Committee to which was referred Memorial No. 
1199 submits the following report: 

Question: Who shall decide the period of valid life on mat- 
ters contained in the Appendix of the Discipline? ae 

Answer: Referring to Report No. 15 of the Committee on 
Judiciary (page 397, Daily Christian Advocate), the validity of 
a General Conference resolution contained in the Appendix of 
the Discipline is determined by (a) A situation to which it re- 
fers continuing to exist, and (b) no contravening action by the 
General Conference. The question as to whether one resolution 
contravenes another is for the General Conference to decide. 

Adopted, May 26. 


Report No. 20. Apprat or SeLtpon Ewine 


The appellant was tried upon duly formulated charges before 
a Select Number appointed for that purpose by the Puget Sound 
Annual Conference, of which he was a member, in September, 
1924; he appeared in person and was also represented by counsel ; 
five of the six charges were sustained and he was found guilty 
as charged of unministerial and unchristian conduct; thereupon 
he was deposed from the Ministry and expelled from the mem- 
bership of the Church. 

Within the prescribed time an appeal was taken to a Judicial 
Conference; such a conference, properly constituted and com- 
petent to hear the appeal was convened October 6, 1925; the 
Appellant had due notice of the time and place of the meeting 
thereof and was expressly adyised in writing by the Bishop 
assigned to preside at the Judicial Conference that in case of 
his failure to appear either in person or by Counsel he would 
lose the right of further appeal. 

The Appellant did not appear in either fashion and the Ju- 
dicial Conference declined to entertain the appeal because of 
such non-appearance and on the further ground of the Appel- 
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lant’s refusal to abide by the findings of the trial court in 
_ failing to surrender his credentials after repeated demands: 
(Discipline 1924, § 313, § 1.) 

The notice of appeal to the General Conference assigns errors 
alleged to have infected the proceedings in which the accounts, 
contracts and circumstances of the supposed delinquent were 
officially inspected pursuant to § 259 of the Discipline (1924) 
and the proceedings of the Investigating Committee under § 252, 
§ 1, that antedated the trial before the Select Number. 

The notice of appeal also challenges a review from decisions 
of the presiding Bishop of the Judicial Conference made inter- 
mediate as regards the trial at Annual Conference and the meet- 
ing of the Judicial Conference. 

No appeal lies from the conduct of the official inquiries: insti- 
tuted under {| 259 and § 252, § 1, of the Discipline (1924) 
when they are followed by a trial at the Annual Conference, 
Discipline (1924) {§ 261, 262. When atrial does not follow, 
provision for the correction of errors: in the preliminary pro- 
ceedings is made in { 264, § 2, Discipline (1924). 

While an appeal directly to the General Conference from 
decisions of a Bishop is permissible in certain specified condi- 
tions such an appeal cannot be entertained in the first instance 
in case an appeal has been taken to a Judicial Conference; here 
there was such an appeal and the decisions of the Bishop were 
reviewable by the Appellate tribunal. Discipline (1924) { 318, 

13. 

: There being, therefore, no provision for an appeal from the 
initial inquiries, and the appeal from the decisions of the pre- 
siding Bishop being inseparably associated with the appeal from 
the findings of the Select Number, there remains now to be 
determined only the propriety of the disposition by the Judicial 
Conference of the major ground of the appeal. 

The appeal was not entertained; it was held that the Appel- 
lant had forfeited his right to a review for the reasons above 
stated; though the Appellant could forfeit his right to an 
examination of the facts or of the merits, he could not: forfeit 
by his conduct, however contumacious, the right of the Church 
to correct its error, if any, or exonerate it from the obligation 
of doing so; it is the duty of the Church to be just, its high 
privilege to be merciful. at obi 

The Appellant was found guilty of unministerial and un- 
christian conduct; this verdict should stand for the reasons 
given by the Judicial Conference; a denial of the right to review 
the facts does not preclude the right nor obviate the duty of 
scrutinizing the penalty imposed if it be of doubtful legality or 
is unduly severe; the General Conference is not foreclosed from 
the performance of this duty, or denied this privilege unless we 
sacrifice substance to a strict adherence to forms of procedure ; 
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forms should dominate only to preserve the substance. The 
penalty for unministerial conduct can only affect the ministerial 
function; such conduct together with behavior characterized as 
“high imprudence” subjects the offender to the maximum pen- 
alty of deprivation of his ministerial office and credentials. 
Discipline (1924) §§ 171, 268, 266; “unchristian conduct” is 
not found in our terminology and for it no penalty is pre- 
scribed. 

We find, therefore, that the penalty imposed is of questionable 
legality and unduly oppressive, and constitutes such a serious 
error that justice requires its correction. (Discipline 1924, 

300. 

: iui decision is that the penalty imposed by the Trial Court 
be changed by striking out therefrom the provision expelling 
the accused from membership in the Church, and that the 
judgment so modified shall stand, provided the Appellant within 
sixty days surrenders his credentials to the Secretary of the 
Puget Sound Conference; in case of his failure so to do the 
decision of the Trial Court is to remain unchanged. 

Your Committee was attended by Rev. Francis LaViolette and 
Rev. E. M. Hill as accredited Counsel for the Church and for 
the Appellant, respectively; the Appellant had due notice: of 
the appointed hearing of his appeal but was unable to be present, 
as your Committee was informed by his Counsel. 

Adopted, May 26. 


Report No. 21. Term or DetecatTe To Lay ELECTORAL 
CONFERENCE 


Your Judiciary Committee has been requested to answer the 
following question: 

“Are delegates to Lay Electoral Conferences elected for the 
Quadrennium, or must there be a new election in the regular way 
by the Churches for each and every special session of the Lay 
Electoral Conference ?” 

We find no direct provision in the Discipline covering this 
question but by inference based on what clearly seems to be a 
fair interpretation of parts of two different paragraphs of the 
1924 Discipline, we reach the conclusion that delegates to Lay 
Electoral Conferences are not elected for the Quadrennium. 
{ 39, § 1, reads in part as follows: 

“A Lay Electoral Conference shall be constituted quadren- 
nially, or whenever duly called for by the General Conference, 
within the bounds of each Annual Conference, for the purpose 
of electing lay delegates to the General Conference, and for the 
purpose of voting on constitutional changes.” 

{ 41, § 3, after providing for special sessions of Annual Con- 
ferences continues as follows: 

“They (General Superintendents) may also in such cases 
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call extra sessions of the Lay Electoral Conferences for the 
purpose of electing Lay Delegates to the General Conference.” 

In the first paragraph quoted we cadl special attention to the 
words “or whenever duly called by the General Conference.” 
To hold that Delegates to Lay Electoral Conferences are elected 
for the quadrennium would render the above quoted provisions 
meaningless and superfluous. The fact that these two pro- 
visions are inserted in the Discipline clearly indicates that the 
General Conference did not intend Lay Electoral Conferences 
to be elected for the quadrennium. 

Adopted May 28. 


Revort No. 22. THe RULINGS oF THE BISHOPS 


Your Committee on the Judiciary, acting under { 566, Rule. 
40, § 3, of the Discipline of 1924, (2) hereby reports that we 
have carefully reviewed the rulings of the Bishops during the 
Quadrennium 1924-1928, and we recommend that they be ap- 
proved. The rulings as reviewed and approved are as follows: 


Ruitines ApopTreD NovEMBER, 1924 


Question 93—Are the Lay Electoral Conferences that are re- 
quired by General Conference action to vote on the proposed 
Constitutional Amendments during the calendar year 1925 the 
Conferences that were last elected, or is it necessary that there 
should be a new election? 

Answer—We recommend the election of new Lay Electoral 
Conferences to vote on the Constitutional Questions ordered’ by 
the General Conference to be submitted for a vote during the 
calendar year 1925 whenever it is possible to elect the delegates 
in the Disciplinary manner. Where this cannot be done because 
the first and third Quarterly Conferences have already been 
held, the Lay Electoral Conferences last elected shall be re- 
called to vote on these Questions. 

Question 94—Is it legal to appoint a Conference Evangelist 
whose work will not be entirely within the bounds of his Con- 
ference ? 

Answer—Inasmuch as the phrase, “within the Conference,” 
has been dropped from Paragraph 208, Section 4, Sub-section 8, 
relating to Conference Evangelists, it is our opinion that the 
Bishop on the proper request of an Annual Conference is at 
liberty to appoint a Conference Evangelist whose work need 
not be entirely confined within that Conference. 

Question 95—If a minister is appointed to serve an institu- 
tion or organization not under the control of, or under the aus- 
pices of the Methodist Episcopal Church, does he lose his claim 
for the years he serves such an institution? 

Answer—He does. See { 341, Sec. 2. 
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Question 96—Is the calling of an adjourned session of a reg- 
ular General Conference in the interim between two quadren- 
nial General Conferences, legal ? 

Answer—The General Conference has approved the calling of 
such a session in its ruling adopted in 1920. Such a session 
is therefore legal. 

Question 97—Was the action of the District Superintendents 
of the Pittsburgh Conference in refusing to entertain charges 
of maladministration against Bishop McConnell in connection 
with the case of the Rev. R. H. Little of the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference legal? 

Answer—The District Superintendents of the Pittsburgh 
Conference refused to consider a restatement of the substance 
of matters that had been before the Committee on Episcopacy 
of the General Conference and had been dismissed by this Com- 
mittee. In deciding that no further action needed to be taken, 
as no new matter had been presented, they acted in accordance 
with the Law of the Church. 

Question 98—Was the ruling of Bishop McConnell in refus- 
ing to entertain the renewal of charges against Rev. R. H. Lit- 
tle of the Pittsburgh Conference legal? 

Answer—The only appeal from a legal ruling by a Bishop is 
to the General Conference. 

Question 99—Is the General Conference estopped by the Gen- 
eral Rules, or by the Restrictive Rules, from changing the Law 
of the Church on Divorce? 

Answer—This is a question to be answered by the General 
Conference, and not by the Board of Bishops. 


Ruuines Apoprep May, 1925 


Question 100—Have the Stewards of an Annual Conference 
the right to grant a retiring allowance to a member of the An- 
nual Conference in the interim between Conference session with- 
out the vote of the Annual Conference granting the brother the 
retired relation? 

pe ieethiere is no law giving the Board of Stewards this 
right. 

Question 101—Can a Conference member over sixty-five years 
of age retire during the interim -between Conference sessions ? 

Answer—He cannot. All changes of Conference relation are 
made at and by vote of the Annual Conference. See Paragraph 
188, Section 2, and Paragraph 81, Section 4, Discipline of 1924. 

Question 102—Has the Board of Stewards of an Annual Con- 
ference the right to withhold all or a part of a retired minister’s 
claim during the interim between Conference sessions for any 
cause which may seem to them sufficient ? 

Answer—There is no law definitely determining this possible 
action. 
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Question 103—A petition from the Des Moines Conference 
requested the enforcement of the Disciplinary law concerning 
prorating. In the paper occurs this question, What is the atti- 
tude of the Board of Bishops in regard to the enforcement of 
the law concerning the matter of prorating? 


_ Answer—The duty of the Bishops in this particular is found 
in the Discipline of 1924, Paragraph 87. This duty the Bishops 
scrupulously perform. 


Question 104—Can Trustees of an Annual Conference give 
money that they have received from the sale of churches to the 
Conference Endowment Fund for retired ministers? 

Answer—They cannot. Under Paragraphs 360, 361, and 
363, Discipline of 1924, Trustees of an Annual Conference are 
not. authorized to use the proceeds of abandoned church prop- 
erty for the veteran preachers’ Endowment Fund. 


Question 105—When a Conference is changed from Spring 
to Fall, or vice versa, how long a time must elapse between Con- 
ference sessions in order that the time so elapsing may be 
counted as a full Conference year? 

Answer—Under these conditions more than six months may 
be counted as a full Conference year. 

Question 106—Is it possible for an Annual Conference to 
reconsider a vote which has been taken on proposed Constitu- 
tional Amendments ? 

Answer—There is no Disciplinary provision for such recon- 
sideration. See Discipline of 1924, Paragraph 47 and Para- 
graph 602, Section 3. 

Question 107—Certain questions have arisen about church 
properties that were formerly in the North German Conference 
that has been merged with the Minnesota Conference. The 
question is asked conerning these property rights. ; 

Answer—Any property rights that pertain to properties for- 
merly in the North German Conference now inhere in the Con- 
ference with which the North German Conference has been 
united, or to which the property in question may have been 
transferred. 

Question 108—Under what circumstances may church prop- 
erty be declared abandoned, and its sale ordered ? 

Answer—When the Trustees, if there is no Quarterly Con- 
ference involved; the Quarterly Conference that has immediate 
jurisdiction; or the Annual Conference within whose jurisdic- 
tion the church is located decides that it is desirable or neces- 
sary that these steps be taken. Discipline of 1924, Paragraph 
362. 

Question 109—What are the rights of the unorganized com- 
munity in which abandoned church property is located, particu- 


larly the member of the community who may have contributed 
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to the erection of the buildings and the maintenance of wor- 
ship ? 

einen 0 such rights have been defined, and in our judg- 
ment, no such rights exist. 

Question 110—What are the claims of contiguous Method- 
ist Episcopal Churches in the event of the sale of abandoned 
church property ? 

Answer—The decision as to just claims of this nature lies 
with the Annual Conference. Discipline of 1924, Paragraphs 
360 and 362. 

Question 111—A circuit has two or more church properties, 
each held by a separate Board of Trustees. One such church is 
‘abandoned. Can the trustees of this abandoned church convey 
the equity to another Board of Trustees in the same circuit? 

Answer—This may be done by the direction of the Quar- 
terly Conference. Discipline of 1924, Paragraph 361. 


Rutines Apoprep N OVEMBER, 1925 


Question 112—Has a District Conference power to license 
a candidate in his absence? 

Answer—The Discipline requires that the candidate shall be 
examined on Doctrine and Discipline in the presence of the 
Quarterly Conference. See Discipline 1924, Paragraph 220, 
Item 1. It is our opinion, therefore, that a candidate cannot 
be licensed in his absence. 

Question 113—Has an Annual Conference the right to grant 
probationers the privilege of the Conference floor? If so, does 
this right include the right to make and second motions? 

Answer—The general extension of the right to debate to pro- 
bationers in an Annual Conference seems to us of doubtful 
legality and more than doubtful wisdom. The extension of the 
right to the floor in an Annual Conference is one that should 
be exercised by the Conference only when, in its judgment, the 
interests of the Church can best be served by such extension. 
It is a courtesy, not a right that any group can claim. In any 
case, such extension does not carry the right to make or second 
motions. 

Question 114—Does the Discipline, 1924, contemplate the 
election and meeting of a Lay Electoral Conference in a Mis- 
sion Conference for the purpose of voting on proposed changes 
in the Constitution of the Church? If such Lay Electoral Con- 
ference meet and vote on changes in the Constitution, is the 
vote valid? 

Answer—The General Conference of 1924 removed from the 
members of Mission Conferences the disability of being de- 
barred from voting on proposed changes in the Constitution. 
However, no provision has been made by the General Confer- 
ence for the laity in a Mission Conference to elect representatives 
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for the purpose of voting on such proposed changes. We there- 
fore hold that under the law of the Church a Lay Conference 
may not legally be convened in a Mission Conference for the 
purpose of voting on proposed Constitution changes. If any 
such Electoral Conference has met and voted, the validity, or 
otherwise, of the vote so cast is left to the General Conference. 

Question 115—Can members of a church be marked as with- 
drawn by the pastor or the official board without having asked 
in writing to be allowed to withdraw, or without having united 
with any other church? 

Answer—According to Paragraph 59 of Discipline, 1924, a 
member of the Church cannot be considered as withdrawn un- 
less he communicates his purpose to withdraw to the pastor in 
writing. A pastor or official board has no power to determine 
the status or membership of a member of the Church except 
as provided in the Discipline. 

Question 116—Can Mission Conferences participate in the 
distribution of the Chartered Fund? » 

Answer—According to Paragraph 509, Discipline, 1924, the 
interests of the Chartered Fund shall be divided into as many 
equal parts as there are Annual Conferences. According to 
this Paragraph it does not appear that Mission Conferences 
have any claim upon the Chartered Fund. 

Inasmuch, however, as the purpose of the Chartered Fund as 
stated in Paragraph 509, Section 1, would include members of 
Mission Conferences, we recommend that the next General Con- 
ference provide for their participation in the distribution of the 
Fund. 

Question 117—By what method may a Conference be trans- 
ferred from one Area to another in the interval between Gen- 
eral Conferences? Also, how are newly organized Conferences 
to be assigned for Area supervision ? 

Answer—Upon the death of a Bishop during a quadrennium, 
or upon any other emergency deemed by the Board of Bishops 
sufficient to require such action, the law of the Church author- 
izes the Board of Bishops to make such changes in the super- 
vision of the Areas as will best conserve the interests of the work. 
In any emergency, therefore, the General Superintendents have 
a right to make changes in Area Assignments between sessions 
of the General Conference. This includes the assignment of 
newly organized Missions or Conferences. See Paragraph 573, 
Section 3, Discipline, 1924. 


Ruuines Apoprep May, 1926 
Question 118—Is a candidate for admission on trial in an 
Annual Conference obliged to serve three years under a District 
Superintendent before he can be admitted on trial ? 
Answer—This Rule, Paragraph 617, Section 2, Discipline 
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of 1924, applies only to candidates for admission on trial in 
an Annual Conference who have not completed a course of study 
equivalent to the University Senate requirements for admission 
to college. When a candidate has not completed such a course 
of study, he cannot be legally admitted on trial in an Annual 
Conference until after he has served three years satisfactorily 
“under a District Superintendent, and then only by & two-thirds 
vote of the Annual Conference. 

Question 119—Under the Seminary Rule, Paragraph 179, 
Section 4, Discipline of 1924, is a minister eligible to election 
to Elder’s Orders one year after his election to Deacon’s Orders 
under the Seminary Rule, Paragraph 176, Section 2? 

Answer—In May, 1911, the Bishops ruled (see Ruling 208), 
and the General Conference of 1912 approved the Ruling, that 
“An Annual Conference is not authorized to elect a preacher to 
Elder’s Orders under the Seminary Rule one year after his elec- 
tion to Deacon’s Orders under said Rule, although he may have 
complied with all the other requirements in Discipline Para- 
graph 179, Section 3.” In view of the fact that there has been 
no change in the wording of the Seminary Rule since 1911, we 
reply: Under the Seminary Rule, Paragraph 179, Section 4, 
a minister is not eligible to election to Elder’s Orders one year 
after his election to Deacon’s Orders under the Seminary Rule, 
Paragraph 176, Section 2. 

Question 120—In the application of Paragraph 68, is a min- 
ister authorized to accept any other ground for divorce except 
that shown on the court records? 

Answetr—The application of Paragraph 68, Discipline of 
1924, must be based upon the action of the civil court. That 
alone has power to decide the cause of any particular divorcee. 
This decision is strictly in harmony with the action of the Gen- 
eral Conference taken May 13, 1924, 

Question 121—The General Conference of 1924 revised Para- 
graph 95 of the Discipline relating to the organization and 
powers of Central Mission Conferences so as now to provide for 
two kinds of Regional Conferences ; “Central Conferences” and 
“Central Mission Conferences.” The General Conference neg- 
lected to classify the existing Regional Conferences under these 
two heads. All had previously been listed under Central Mis- 
sion Conferences, but all, without regard to their qualifications, 
are now entered in Paragraphs 519 to 522 as Central Confer- 
ences. Until the next Genera] Conference, what should these 
Conferences assume as to their standing and powers? 

Answer—The evident intention of the General Conference 
was that all Regional Conferences meeting conditions of Para- 
graph 95, Section 1, Sub-sections 1 and 2, should be allowed 
the larger powers authorized to Central Conferences. We there- 
fore advise that such Regional Conferences as meet these condi- 
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tions regard themselves as duly organized and authorized Cen- 
tral Conferences. Those not meeting the conditions to be re- 
garded as Central Mission Conferences. 

Question 122—To whom do the words, “Mission Superinten- 
dents” in Paragraph 418, Section 1, Discipline of 1924, refer? 

Answer—The words “Mission Superintendents” in Para- 
graph 418, Section 1, Discipline of 1924, refer only to the Su- 
perintendents of organized Missions and do not include all Dis- 
trict Superintendents in that mission field. 

Question 123—Under Paragraph 241, Discipline of 1924, 
must the four traveling elders be selected from the District in 
which the alleged offense was committed; or may the four trav- 
eling elders be selected by the District Superintendent from 
any Annual or Mission Conference? 

Answer—The District Superintendent is not restricted to 
any one Conference in his selection of the four traveling elders 
called for in Paragraph 241, Discipline 1924. 

Question 125—When a member of an Annual Conference who 
has been retired for disability before reaching the age of 65 
shall reach the Discipline age of retirement, can he have the 
basis of his retirement changed to that of age without being 
made effective and given an appointment? 

Answer—A member of an Annual Conference who has been 
retired because of disability before the age of 65 may, upon 
reaching the age of 65, and having in the meantime recovered 
from his disability, request the Conference to order an entry 
upon the records which will show that from this time forward 
his retirement is granted under Paragraph 188, Section 2, Dis- 
cipline of 1924, on the ground of having reached the Disciplinary 
age for voluntary retirement. The Conference shall grant this 
request when made under these conditions. 

Question 126—Under Paragraph 341, Section 3, Discipline 
of 1924, when does the Annuity Claim of a widow begin? 

Answer—The Annuity Claim of a widow begins immediately 
upon the death of her husband. The Claim of the husband 
conversely ceases with his death. 

Question 127—What body in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has the power to retire a Deaconess from active service ? 

Answer—Under Paragraph 239, Section 1, Discipline of 
1924, a Deaconess may be retired by the General Deaconess 
‘Board on proper recommendation. The power to retire a Dea- 
coness now inheres in the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and 
Deaconess Work, the legal successor of the General Deaconess 
Board. 

Question 128—Has the preliminary committee called for un- 
der Paragraph 241, Discipline of 1924, the power to include 
other accusations that may have been or may be made in the 
case ? 
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Answer—The preliminary committee provided for under 
Paragraph 241 may include additional accusations if it so de- 
sires. 

Question 129-—Can a local preacher resign from the local 
preacher’s office without the consent of the quarterly or district 
conference that has licensed him? 

Answer—The surrender of a local preacher’s license and his 
resignation from that office cannot take effect without the con- 
sent of the quarterly or district conference that gave the license. 


Rutines Apoprep NovEMBER, 1926 


Question 130—Should baptized children be counted and re- 
ported as church members ? 

Answer—Paragraph 90, Section 8, Discipline of 1924, dis- 
tinctly states that baptized children shall not be counted as 
preparatory members in making reports of membership. This 
language precludes their being counted as members in full. 
Baptized children are to be listed as preparatory members for 
purposes of instruction and of ultimate reception into member- 
ship in accordance with the Ritual found in Paragraph 528, 
Discipline of 1924. 

Question 131—If a preacher is granted a year’s leave of 
absence by a Bishop and shortly thereafter is given a regular 
appointment by the Bishop, is he eligible for leave of absence 
before seven years have elapsed ? 

Answer—Leave of absence is a relief from appointment for 
one year granted by the Bishop on vote of the Annual Confer- 
ence in response to the minister’s request. Paragraph 207, Sec- 
tion 6, Discipline of 1924, gives the Bishop the power to change 
the appointments of preachers between the sessions of an An- 
nual Conference as necessity may require and the Discipline 
direct. Under this law the Bishop may give an appointment 
to a man who has been granted a year’s leave of absence. If 
such appointment occurs within the first six months of the year 
for which the minister was granted leave of absence, he retains 
the right which he had to ask for a year’s leave of absence. 

Question 132—Under Paragraph 341, Section 2, Discipline 
of 1924, is a minister’s claim for Annuity years of service 
limited to two years only on trial ? 

Answer—lt is our judgment that the law of the Church limits 
a minister’s Annuity years on trial to two years only. 

Question 133—Is it necessary that the record of membership 
called for in Paragraph 48, Section 5, Discipline of 1924, be 
kept in a book, or is a Card Index record sufficient ? 

Answer—The Discipline does not prescribe the form in which 
the record should be kept. A properly kept Card Index may be 
as good as a hook record. We recommend, however, that the 
record of membership be kept in a suitable book. 


/ 
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Rutines Apoprep May, 1927 


_ Question 134—The General Conference of 1924 incorporated 
in the Constitution the amendment changing the ratio govern- 
ing General Conference representation. The General Confer- 
ence of 1924 took no action on the ratio that should govern the 
elections for the General Conference of 1928. What ratio should 
govern in these elections? 

Answer—Since the General Conference of 1924 did not take 
any action on the ratio of representation in the election of the 
succeeding General Conference, the ratio fixed by the General 
Conference of 1920 stands as the ratio governing the elections 
for the General Conference of 1928. 

Question 135—Are minor children of living ministers who 
are Conference Claimants themselves Conference Claimants? 

Answer—The clear implication of the law is that only minor 
children who are orphans of deceased ministers are Claimants. 
Paragraph 341, Section 5, Discipline of 1924, says that the An- 
nuity Claim of a dependent child of a minister shall take effect 
upon the death of the father. 

Question 136—Can a member of an Annual Conference in 
the retired relation, who is serving as a supply in a Conference 
other than his own, vote for General Conference delegates from 
the Conference in which he is at work? 

Answer—No. 

Question 137—Is it legal to recognize the orders of a man 
who was an ordained elder of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
who subsequently became a priest in the Roman Catholic Church, 
and who now renounces his connection with the Roman Catholic 
Church and requests that his orders as an ordained minister of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church be recognized ? 

Answer—lIt is not. It appears that this man, at his own 
request, was deposed from the ministry of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. He has never been restored to his status as a 
minister in the Protestant Episcopal Church. He cannot, there- 
fore, have his former standing in that Church recognized by 
our Church. 

Question 138—The California German Conference, in accord- 
ance with Paragraph 571, Sections 5 and 6, Discipline of 1924, 
has voted to merge with the Southern California Conference. 
Some of the charges of the California German Conference lie 
within the territory of the California Conference. Can such 
charges belong to the Southern California Conference ? 

Answer—They cannot. These charges must belong to the 
Conference within whose geographical boundaries they le. 
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Question 139—In a Church Trial or Investigation, can 
counsel be other than a minister or member of our Church? 
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Answer—No. See Paragraph 310, Discipline of 1924. 

Question 140—The General Conference of 1880 ordered that 
Rulings made by the Bishops should be submitted to the suc- 
ceeding General Conference. Whose duty is it to see that these 
Rulings are handed in to the General Conference? 

Answer—The Rulings of individual Bishops presiding at 
Conference sessions go to the General Conference in the Jour- 
nals of the Annual Conferences. If these have been contradic- 
tory Rulings, any member interested would be at liberty to 
have the question referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 


Question 141-—What is the process by which a member of an 
Annual Conference is located without consent apart from the 
location of a supernumerary or retired preacher who fails to 
report to his Conference, or the automatic location provided for 
those who do not pass through the Course of Study in a speci- 
fied time? 

Answer—The process does not seem to be clearly defined in 
the Discipline. The General Conference should clear this 
matter up. 

Question 142—If a minister leaves the Evangelical Church 
and enters the Roman Catholic Church, later returning to the 
Evangelical Church and being restored to their ministry, can 
his orders then be recognized in our Church? 


Answer—Recognition of orders in another Church is one of 
the prerogatives of an Annual Conference. We are of the opin- 
ion that in the case mentioned above an Annual Conference 
would be justified in recognizing these credentials. 

Question 143—-When the General Conference authorizes the 
organization of an Annual or Mission Conference, or a Mis- 
sion, does the new organization take full authority over both 
the congregations and the properties belonging to them? Or 
does the new organization merely consist of the congregations 
and properties for purposes of appointment? 

Answer—The statistics of the several Charges of a Mission 
are to be reported in the Journal of the Mission and not in the 
Journal or Journals of the Conference or Conferences in which 
the ministerial members of the Mission hold membership. 

In the organization of a Mission or Conference of previously 
existing pastoral charges, the control of churches and parson- 
ages for the use of regularly appointed pastors is automatically 
transferred to the Mission or Conference so created. Admin- 
istrative authority over the membership of such charges is auto- 
matically transferred to the Mission or Conference, 

In such cases, however, the title to the property must be ad- 
justed in accordance with the provisions of the Discipline at 
the time in force, if such provisions are in agreement with the 
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laws of the State or Territory within the boundaries of which 
the property is located. 

Adopted, May 26. 

Note: For action on Questions 92 and 124 see Report No. 30, 
Committee on Judiciary. 


Report No. 24.. THe ConstiTuTIONALITY OF THE APPOINT- 
MENT OF DistRIcT SUPERINTENDENTS BY THE BISHOPS 
on NOMINATION BY THE ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


On the afternoon of May 23, 1928, there were referred to the 
Judiciary Committee Report No. 13, Committee on Itinerancy, 
and the minority report following (Serial No. 103, page 353, 
Daily Christian Advocate), with the request that we give our 
conclusion upon the Constitutionality of those portions of said 
report 13 which read as follows: 

“Whenever there is to be a change in the Superintendency of 
a District he (the Bishop) shall state that fact to the Annual 
Conference and immediately, without nomination, the Confer- 
ence shall take a ballot, and he shall appoint one of the three 
effective elders receiving the highest vote on this ballot.” 

The questions involved in this proposed amendment are 
divided under three heads in a minority report as follows: 

“1, To elect District Superintendents by vote of the mem- 
bers of the Annual Conference. 

«2. To require the Bishop to submit a number of names to 
the Annual Conference, the Annual Conference to elect one of 
this number as District Superintendent. 

“3 To enable the Annual Conference to nominate three men, 
one of whom the Bishop shall appoint as District Superintend- 
ent.” 

This question twice recently has been passed upon by the 
General Conference; each time the answer was that such pro- 
ceedings would be unconstitutional. These facts would war- 
rant the Committee in saying that until changed it is bound 
by them. 

At the General Conference in 1924 a lengthy and historic 
statement of the whole matter was given and adopted (pages 
426, 427, and 428, Christian Advocate, 1924). 

We quote from that opinion Paragraph 2 of the conclusion: 

“At the time the Constitution was adopted the power to ap- 
point the presiding elders in the Districts was in the Bishop 
who presided over the Annual Conference within which the Dis- 
tricts existed. It was as much a part of the plan of our Hpis- 
copacy as was the power to make the appointment of the 
Preachers to Pastoral Charges. To withdraw the power to 
appoint the presiding elders is to alter the plan of our Epis- 
copacy, as much so, as it would be to withdraw the power to 


appoint the ministers to their charges.” 
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A minority report was made and is found printed in the 
Christian Advocate on pages 483 and 484: 

The whole subject was fully discussed pro and con (see pages 
605, 607 and 610). It was finally adopted May 24, 1924 (pages 
610 and 753 of the Daily Christian Advocate). 

Again, at this Conference the matter came before us, and our 
report is found in Serial No. 40, page 267, of the Daily Chris- 
tian Advocate. That report followed the decision of the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1924, and was adopted by this body. 

The only question here suggested is how far are those deci- 
sions binding upon the Conference at this time? 

The Courts of our country uniformly hold that the principle 
of Stare Decisis applies with special force to the Construction 
of Constitutions, and an interpretation once deliberately put 
upon the provisions of such an instrument should not be de- 
parted from without grave reasons. (Black’s Const. Law 71, 
Maddox vs. Graham, 2 Metcky 56.) 

The Court in the Kentucky case quoted with approval the 
decision of the Court of Appeals of Pennsylvania in the case of 
Commonwealth vs. Allegheny Co., and said: 

“The question (involved in that case) should be considered 
at rest. (Italics ours.) 

“We cannot agree with Counsel, that because it is a Consti- 
tutional question it should be treated as always open. (Italics 
ours. ) 

“Where the meaning of the Constitution on a doubtful ques- 
tion has been once carefully considered and judicially decided, 
the instrument is to be received in that sense, and every reason 
is in favor of a steady adherence to the authoritative interpreta- 
tion thus made.” 

May we call the attention of the Conference to the fact that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church has a Constitution by which 
we are controlled. The right of amendment exists and if the 
change suggested is desired the Church at large has a right to 
be heard on that question. This can only be done by having a 
Constitutional amendment presented to them. 

Following the precedents already established we hold that the 
proposed change in the Discipline is unconstitutional and the 
questions asked in the minority report must be answered in a 
like manner. 


Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 25. Power or Bisuors to UnttE Two CHarcEs 
Your Judiciary Committee to which was referred Memorial 
No. 1202 begs leave to submit the following report: 
“Has a Bishop of the. Methodist Episcopal Church power, 
when he judges it necessary, to unite two or more Pastoral 
Charges for Quarterly Conference purposes without affecting 
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their pastoral relations, but so as to bring all of the property 
interests under the control of one Board of Trustees?” 

Answer: 

A Bishop has full power under the law and usage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church to unite two or more Pastoral 
Charges for Quarterly Conference purposes. A Quarterly Con- 
ference so created may elect a Board of Trustees to control all 
the property interests unless the law of the State prevents. 

hove Discipline, 1924, Paragraphs 213 and 607, 345 and 
348. 

Adopted, May 25. 


’ Report No. 26. ApprEaL oF JOHN P. INGERSLEW FROM 
EXPULSION rROoM ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND 
CHuRcH MEMBERSHIP 


Your Committee on Judiciary, to whom was referred the 
complaint made by Rev. John P. Ingerslew of his expulsion 
from the Denmark Annual Conference and from the Church, 
report thereon as follows: 

Rev. Mr. Ingerslew, after serving charges in New Hampshire 
and Baltimore, went to Denmark in 1919 and became assistant 
to Rev. Anton Bast, then pastor of Jerusalem Church of Copen- 
hagen. On the election of Mr. Bast to the Episcopacy, Mr. 
Ingerslew was made the pastor of Jerusalem Church. For a 
number of years before and after such election there was more 
or less agitation concerning the financial transactions and moral 
conduct of Anton Bast, resulting, October, 1924, in a request 
made by Rev. Mr. Ingerslew and eight laymen to the public 
prosecutor for an investigation into alleged irregularities in the 
financial affairs of Central Mission, which was under the super- 
vision of Bishop Bast. On February 8, 1925, C. Nielson, a 
District Superintendent of Denmark Conference, preferred 
charges against Rev. Mr. Ingerslew, that contrary to the General 
Rules of the Discipline, Paragraphs 30, 33 and 284, “and in 
spite of repeated warnings and requests, last by the District 
Superintendent—jointly signed a complaint to the civil prose- 
cuting authorities against Bishop Anton Bast, before the matter 
in question had been passed through the channels prescribed by 
the Discipline. Likewise—by this mode of action and otherwise 
contrary to Paragraph 282 of the Discipline sown dissension in 
the Church and thereby brought shame and calamity over the 
Church.” 

The time fixed by the Bishops for the Denmark Annual Con- 
ference was the first week in July, 1925. A purported session 
convened February 19, 1925, under the presidency of one of the 
Bishops and was opened with the following statement made by 
him: “The present session of the Denmark Annual Conference 
is a regular session of said Conference. For gool and sufficient 
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reasons unknown to the Bishops when the date for the Confer- 
ence was fixed, the meeting of the Conference has been advanced 
until to-day. Therefore, the Conference business will be con- 
ducted accordingly.” 


In so holding that the body so convened was a regular ses- 
sion of the Annual Conference, the presiding Bishop, in the 
opinion of your committee, erred. 


Of the forty main Disciplinary questions, some of them hay- 
ing several sub-divisions, outlined as the order of business for 
the Annual Conference (Paragraph 80 of the Discipline) only 
two were dealt with at all, first, Question 15, “‘Was the char- 
acter of each preacher examined?” ‘There were three districts ' 
in the Denmark Annual Conference, but the characters of the 
District Superintendent and of the pastors of Copenhagen Dis- 
trict were the only ones examined. Second, Question 25, “Who 
are the supernumerary ministers?” was taken up. The District 
Superintendent informed the Conference that he had received 
a written complaint on John P. Ingerslew from District Super- 
intendent C. Nielson. Then follows a record of the proceedings 
of the trial of John P. Ingerslew (we may note that it is con- 
tended by Mr. Ingerslew that this record is erroneous and ir- 
complete). None of the other thirty-eight questions referred to 
in Paragraph 80 of the Discipline was considered or referred to 
until the Annual Conference held in July. The body was 
convened for the particular purpose of trying the charges against 
John P. Ingerslew. 

The General Conference in 1924 adopted the report of the 
Judiciary Committee reported on page 239 of the “Reports of 
the Committee on Judiciary,” which reads in part as follows: 


“Nothing is said and no provision is made for calling a spe- 
cial session of a single Annual Conference for the consideration 
of matters special to it. Does it follow that no special session 
can be called, and if called, that action at a session so called 
would be invalid? We think it plain that no authority has been 
conferred on a resident Bishop to call a special session of an 
Annual Conference. As he has not been given the power by 
constitutional or statutory provision he does not possess it. 
The fact that no authority exists to issue a call for a special 
session might not necessarily invalidate the proceedings taken 
at such session if all the members attended and participated in 
the proceedings. . . .” 


Bishops sometimes change the date of an Annual Conference 
a week or more so that it has become an unwritten law that a 
Bishop can make such a minor change in order to make neces- 
sary or desirable local adjustments. There is no law under 
which a Bishop may advance the date of an Annual Confer- 
ence as fixed by the Bishops, four or five months for the trans- 
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action of particular business, while the regular business of the 
Conference awaits the established date. 

Your committee is of the opinion and so reports that the 
convening of the so-called regular Annual Conference in Febru- 
ary, 1925, was without authority under the law of the Church, 
was illegal and that the body so convening was not an Annual 
Conference, was wholly without competency to hear or pass on 
the charges under consideration and that its findings and judg- 
ment are a nullity. ; 

On February 21, 1925, the vote was put on the charges 
(which seemed to have been amended) as follows: : 

“Has Rev. John P. Ingerslew denounced Bishop Anton Bast 
to the civil authorities without first having taken the necessary 
steps to try to get the matter settled before the courts of the 
Church, as is provided for and required by the Discipline ?” 

“Has Rev. John P. Ingerslew violated Paragraph 284 of the 
General Rules, Paragraph 30 of the Discipline, which forbids 
‘brother to go to law with brother’ ?” 


The vote was in favor of sustaining these charges, also of the 
charge of sowing dissension. Whereupon judgment was ren- 
dered whereby Mr. Ingerslew was “expelled from the Annual 
Conference and from the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

Your committee is further of the opinion and reports that 
these so-called charges against Mr. Ingerslew, if sustained by 
evidence, accused him of nothing which is or can be a violation 
of the law of the Church or of the land or of good morals. The 
paragraphs of the Discipline on which the charges were founded 
are 30, which declares that it is expected that all who continue 
in the “United Societies” shall refrain from “brother going to 
law with brother”; Paragraph 284, which declares “that if any 
member of the Church, in case of debt or other dispute, shall 
refuse to refer the matter to arbitration, when recommended to 
do so by the Preacher in Charge, or shall enter into a lawsuit 
with another member before these measures are taken, he shall 
be brought to trial. . . .” Paragraph 282, “If a member of 
the Church shall be accused of endeavoring to sow dissension in 
the Church by inveighing against its Doctrines or Discipline, its 
Ministers or Members, or in any other manner, the person so 
offending shall—if he persist in such pernicious practice, be 
brought to trial, and if found guilty, shall be expelled.” 

These paragraphs have, and under elementary principles of 
law and morality can have no reference to violations of the 
criminal laws—offenses against the State. It is not to be ad- 
mitted that the Church, in case of the commission of crime by 
one of its members, may or does require the accuser, if he is 
also one of its members, before complaining to the public offi- 
cials, to approach the accused, thus giving him warning and 
opportunity to escape, or that the Church may or does require 
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the accuser to first invoke the mediation of the ecclesiastical 
authorities, thereby undertaking to shield the alleged criminal, 
or to conceal or compound crime. 

The charge of sowing dissension or strife in the Church as 
voted on, was as follows: 

- “Has Rey. John P. Ingerslew sown dissension and strife in 
the Church by accusing Bishop Anton Bast and by denouncing 
him to the civil authorities?” Thus it was limited in its scope 
to the accusation against Bishop Bast and denouncing him to 
the civil authorities. The charge postulates the same proposi- 
tion, namely, 

* That a member of the Church before accusing another mem- 
ber of crime to the law enforcing officers of the state must first 
endeavor to effect a settlement out of court. 

Some months after the expulsion of Mr. Ingerslew, Anton 
Bast was brought to trial before one of the criminal courts of 
Denmark, found guilty of crime, and sentenced to prison. It is 
neither charged nor proved that the complaint made against 
him was malicious and without probable cause. 

It follows that the attempted expulsion of John P. Ingerslew 
from the Annual Conference and from membership in our 
Church, is void because it was not the act of the Church or of its 
authorized agencies and because no good cause for such expul- 
sion was alleged. . 

We are unable to find that Rev. Mr. Ingerslew properly took 
and prosecuted an appeal as provided by the Discipline. Claim 
is made that this was because the record of the proceedings of 
February 20, 21, 1925, were so defective and incomplete that 
an appeal could not be properly perfected; that announcement 
~ of purpose to appeal was made March 17, 1925 (within the re- 
quired time), to the Secretary of the Annual Conference, and 
that the Secretary referred it to the presiding Bishop; that the 
Bishop made no response until July 4, 1925, when he declared 
that specifications would have to be submitted. Your com- 
mittee deems it unnecessary to examine into the merits of the 
excuse for not appealing. 

The General Conference is the supreme law making, as well 
as executive and judicial authority of the Church, subject to 
such restrictions as are contained in the Constitution and sub- 
ject to the further limitation that the General Conference may 
not act arbitrarily and unreasonably or against common right to 
the injury of its members or of strangers. The rules and regu- 
lations concerning the right of appeal found in the Discipline 
were made by the General Conference in the interest of orderly 
procedure and to facilitate the transaction of Church business. 
Such rules and regulations were made the better to. secure 
justice, not to defeat it. The attainment of justice inheres in 
the purpose of the Church organization and is one of its su- 
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preme purposes. It is the effort of good governments to pro- 
vide some extraordinary safeguard in judicial administration 
for use when ordinary remedies fail. The General Conference 
hitherto has not found it necessary to resort to the exercise of 
its sovereign authority apart from its prescribed ordinary pro- 
cedure to prevent a denial of justice. Absence of occasion for 
and of the exercise of the power is not argument for its non- 
existence. One General Conference cannot (in this case, has 
not attempted to) tie the hands of its successors. It is provided 
by Paragraph 300 that “The General Conference on appeal or 
on complaint shall carefully review the decisions of questions of 
law contained in the records and documents transmitted to it 
from Judicial Conferences; and in case of serious error therein, 
shall take such action as justice may require.” This provision 
is in harmony with the purpose of the Church to see that justice 
is done, not only through the process of appeal, but also on com- 
plaint. 

The judgment of expulsion under review was not rendered 
by a legally constituted authority of the Church, was rendered 
on a charge of conduct which was not in violation of the law 
of the State or of the Church, or of good morals; was wholly 
without jurisdiction and void. 

For these various reasons the General Conference in the 
exercise of its sovereign power should, regardless of its pre- 
scribed rules for ordinary procedure, so declare and direct the 
reinstatement of John P. Ingerslew to his rights of membership 
in the Church and in the Annual Conference. 

By way of caution we may say it does not follow that the ) 
General Conference should be called on in this extraordinary 
manner to correct mere errors or irregularities. 

Related questions are discussed in connection with the other 
reports made by this Committee at this time. 

Adopted, May 26. 


Report No. 27. Apprat or L. C. HANSEN AND OTHERS FROM 
EXPULSION FROM MEMBERSHIP IN JERUSALEM CHURCH, 
CoPENHAGEN 


Your Committee on Judiciary to whom was referred the com- 
plaint of L. C. Hansen and others who were expelled from Jeru- 
salem Church of Copenhagen, January 16, 1925, now make 
report as follows: 

Your Committee incorporates herein reports made herewith 
on the complaint of John P. Ingerslew and on that of S. N. 
Gaarde and others. The present complainants, L. C. Hansen, 
Philip Berger, Sven A. Nielsen, Robert Gyldentorp, laymen of 
Jerusalem Church, joined with Mr. Ingerslew in the complaint 
against Anton Bast made to the public prosecutor or to the 
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criminal courts of Denmark which resulted in the conviction of 
Anton Bast and his imprisonment as previously noted. 

Substantially the same charges were made against these lay- 
men before the Quarterly Conference as those lodged against 
Mr. Ingerslew in the Annual Conference, and upon them the 
laymen were expelled from membership in the Church. They 
assert that they appealed but that the sentence of expulsion was 
confirmed by the Appeal Court in March, 1925. What further 
became of the case except the complaint lodged with this Gen- 
eral Conference does not appear. For the reasons stated in 
accompanying report the charges made against these laymen on 
which they were expelled cannot be sustained in law, civil or 
ecclesiastical, or in morals, and the sentence of expulsion should 
be pronounced by this body to be void, and they be reinstated in 
their Church membership. 

[Complainants say that they have incurred for the sake of the 
Church in these matters outlays of more than $3,000, for which 
they ask reimbursement from the Church. Our observations 
on the petition of 8. N. Gaarde and others returned herewith 
apply to this case and we can only make here our recommenda- 
tions made there. | 

Adopted, May 28, with the exception of the final paragraph 
as bracketed. This paragraph was referred to a “Commission 
of Nine on Financial Aspects.” 


Report No. 28. Request or DenMARK ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
FOR ADVICE FOR DEFRAYING EXPENDITURES CONNECTED 
WITH JOHN P. INGERSLEW EXPULSION AND SurIt 


Your Committee on Judiciary to whom was referred the 
petition of S. N. Gaarde and others for instructions as to ways 
and means to cover the expenses of the Denmark Annual Con- 
ference in connection with the John P. Ingerslew case, makes 
reference to report herewith relating to the John P. Ingerslew 
complaint. 

Mr. Ingerslew, after his expulsion, brought suit in the civil 
courts of Denmark against “the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Annual Conference in Denmark,” to recover for wrongful de- 
privation of his living, outlays and losses sustained thereby and 
was awarded judgment for 40,000 crowns. The Conference 
incurred large expense in defending. An appeal was taken 
which is still pending. Petitioners estimate that the total 
expense will reach $24,000, if the judgment is affirmed. They 
have already borrowed for use in the litigation 15,000 crowns. 

They say the Annual Conference is unable to pay these large 
sums; that the situation is unprecedented in the Church, and 
Petitioners ask the advice and assistance of this body. 
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The Danish trial court was evidently laboring under a mis- 
apprehension of the polity of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and of its civil obligations to its members and ministers. Your 
Committee is not advised as to the status of the Church as a 
corporate entity or as to the liabilities that may be incurred 
thereby under the civil laws of the Kingdom of Denmark. It 
may be and it is to be hoped that the judgment against the 
Church will be reversed on the appeal now pending. . 

Rev. Mr. Ingerslew quite likely found himself in a seemingly 
hopeless predicament professionally as a result of his expulsion. 
He claims that the congregation first brought action against 
him to evict him from church property, and that his action 
was a counter-suit which he was compelled to resort to in self- 
defense. Whether or not this is correct, the litigation, whatever 
its immediate occasion or the final result, was certainly unfor- 
tunate. 

The General Conference now has at its disposal no fund for 
defraying local expenditures or liabilities of the character of 
those in question. While this Committee has made quite an 
extensive investigation into these matters and given to them 
much thought, it finds itself unable to offer any solution of the 
problem now before you. [The Committee can only suggest 
that this and the still larger matter of the good of the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ, the recovery of ground lost and the dissipated 
results of the work of our Church, resulting from the deplorable 
events involved in the various proceedings, growing out of Anton 
Bast’s affairs that have come before this General Conference for 
consideration, be referred to our Board of Foreign Missions for 
special study and for such action thereon as that Board may 
deem best. | 

Accepted, May 28, with the exception of the final sentences 
as bracketed. The subject matter contained in these bracketed 
sentences was referred to a “Commission of Nine on Financial 
Aspects,” and by later action the entire report was so referred. 


Report No. 29. WHETHER OTro Faxsricius Is ENTITLED TO 
REMUNERATION FOR SERVICES RENDERED IN THE Bast TRIAL 


Your Committee on Judiciary, to whom was referred the re- 
quest of Otto Fabricius for ruling, respectfully report: 

It is our opinion that Otto Fabricius is entitled to remunera- 
tion for any service that he actually rendered the counsel for 
the Church in the Bast trial, as conducted at the seat of the 
General Conference, and we recommend that the matter be 
referred to the Special Commission of Nine. to 

Accepted, May 28, and later referred to the “Commission 
of Nine on Financial Aspects.” 
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GENERAL CONFERENCE ACTION oF May 28. (HAVING TO Do 
witH Reports Nos. 27, 28, 29, COMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY) 


Whereas, In view of the large sums of money that have been 
expended and may yet be involved, and in view of the many 
questions of policy and morals concerning the trial of Bishop 
Bast and matters connected therewith, and in view of the lack 
of time in which this matter can be properly discussed on the 
floor of this General Conference, and in view of the absence of 
many official papers and other proofs, 

It is moved that in lieu of the recommendations and sug- 
gestions contained in Reports Nos. 27, 28 and 29 of the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, Serial Nos. 265, 266 and 267, respectively, 
pages 592 and 593, of the Daily Christian Advocate, these 
matters be referred to a commission of nine, to be nominated by 
the Board of Bishops and elected by the General Conference; 
three of whom shall be Bishops, three other ministers and three 
laymen, said laymen to be selected from the Committee on 
Judiciary; said commission to make a full investigation and 
to have full power and authority as to all matters involved, and 
to carry out their conclusions, or report to the next General 
Conference. 


Report No. 30. Rutines or BisHops—-QuESTIONS 92 AND 124 


In Answer 92 in Rulings of Bishops which was referred back 
to the Judiciary Committee, the Committee would add the fol- 
lowing explanation to this answer: 

Question 92—Does the “automatic location” called for in 
Paragraph 617, Discipline of 1924, require a trial before the 
automatic location goes into effect? 

Answer—In the case of automatic location, the facts must 
be presented in regular charges and established by regular 
trial. [Unless the candidate shall waive his right to trial under 
46, § 5 of the Discipline of 1924.] When so established, loca- 
tion automatically follows. 

Explanation—It seems clear that the intent of the law is that 
2 member of Conference who fails to comply with the provision 
of this paragraph as shown by the records of the Board of Ex- 
aminers shall become automatically located, unless he claim 
the right of trial as guaranteed in Paragraph 46, Section 5 of 
the Constitution. 

In regard to Question 124, we find the answer correct, as 
follows: 

Question 124—-A layman in the Korea Conference has secured 
a divorce from his wife, but not on statutory grounds. Ie has 
not remarried. Charges have been preferred against him for 
putting away his wife without due cause. In his defense it is 
urged that under Paragraph 68 of the Discipline the divorce 
itself is not actionable, but only remarriage after such divorce. 
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According to Paragraph 68, is divorce on other grounds than 
adultery an offense actionable under the law of our Church; or 
can action lie only against one who remarries after such divorce ? 

Answer—The divorce itself is not actionable, but remarriage 
after a divorce (except of the innocent party to a divorce for the 
cause of adultery or of divorced parties seeking to be reunited in 
marriage) is ground for Disciplinary action. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 31. RiguHts anp DuTiEs oF THE COMMITTEE 
PROVIDED FOR UNDER PARAGRAPH 358 OF THE 
DISCIPLINE 


The Committee on Judiciary has been requested to define the 
rights and duties of the committee provided for under Para- 
graph No. 358 in the 1924 Discipline. 

We answer that the facts that inspired the question have not 
been supplied the Committee, and it cannot therefore give a 
reply that is related to a concrete case; we can speak therefore 
only in general terms. 

The Judicious Committee provided for in Paragraph No. 358 
in the Discipline is not a committee to apply but one to esti- 
mate the cost of building, and when it has done that its appro- 
priate function has been exhausted; it properly can do no more, 
except with express authority of the General Conference. The 
provisions of the paragraph under scrutiny and of kindred ones 
is the answer of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the perti- 
nent inquiry long ago propounded, “For which of you intending 
to build a tower, sitteth not down first and counteth the cost 
whether he have sufficient to finish it?” 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report. No. 32. QUESTIONS PRESENTED BY REVEREND 
FLETCHER HomMAN IN RESPECT TO THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION oF BisHorp ADNA W. LEONARD 


The questions in Memorial No. 1204 referred to the Commit- 
tee, presented, as phrased, abstract questions of law involving 
in the main the pastoral relation in regard to its continuance 
during the year of which the inquirer was appointed, and the 
right of the resident bishop to transfer him to another Confer- 
ence between the sessions of the Annual Conference of which he 
was a member. 

The Committee, however, has been placed in possession of the 
facts to which the questions are related, both by written and oral 
presentation, both parties appearing in person before the com- 
mittee, and our decision therefore is predicated upon these. facts. 

We find not only that the resident Bishop in the Buffalo 
Area did not violate any administrative law of the Church, but 
acted in accordance therewith, but also that in dealing with a 
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perplexing situation and in seeking a just solution to a difficult 
problem, he acted in true Christian brotherliness toward the 
questioning pastor, and with genuine solicitude for his welfare 
and protection. , 

The questions propounded have been rendered academic, but 
it may be said in defense thereto that the power to appoint 
preachers is solely in the hands of the Bishop; that the law that 
he shall appoint preachers to pastoral charges annually, Para- 
graph 208, Section 1, must not be interpreted to mean that he 
cannot change the appointments between the sessions of the An- 
nual Conference. See Paragraph 207, Section 6. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 33. CompiarInt oF EpmMunpD J. Bristow AGAINST 
THE CALIFORNIA CONFERENCE 


We have carefully considered the complaint of Edmund J. 
Bristow against the California Conference. It is clear that no 
action can be taken by the Committee in the absence of any 
proof that notice has been given to the alleged defending agen- 
cies, that its proceedings will be reviewed. The complaint as 
presented is a statement of fact; the accused is entitled to a like 
opportunity. Obviously no decision ought to be made on the 
ex parte statement. The complaint should be dismissed. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 34. Compiaint or EpMunp J. Bristow AGAINST 
THE BoarpD or BisHops 

Complaint of malfeasance in office is herein laid against the 
Board of Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church; to wit, 
that in the matter of married and divorced persons they have 
usurped the legislative functions of the General Conference, 
making a law for their own government and that of the Church; 
aside from the law of the Church and in addition thereto, and 
that they have referred to this, their own law, and have at- 
tempted to make it effective, as if it were the law of the Church. 

By reference, we find, first, that the Discipline makes no pro- 
vision for dealing with a complaint against the Board of Bishops; 
second, that the facts are as stated. The Bishops have simply 
voted to apply the law as it was interpreted by decision of the 
veneral Conference of 1924. 

Neither in the law nor in facts as presented is there a war- 
rant for the complaint, and it should be dismissed: 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 35. Inquiry or Orro Fasricius RE Bast TRIAL 
The Judiciary Committee has examined the request contained 

in the communication of Otto Fabricius dated May 25, 1928, 

and referred to this Committee by the General Conference. 
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The letter relates wholly to rulings made and acts done in 
connection with the investigation at the Hague and rulings 
made by the Committee of 17. 

Our answer is that the trial of Anton Bast has been con- 
cluded and the report of that Committee has been duly reported 
to the General Conference for entry on its journal under Para- 
graph 246 of the Discipline. That decision is final, subject only 
to the right of said Anton Bast to appeal to the General Con- 
ference through this Committee within thirty days after convic- 
tion, upon giving notice of intention to appeal to the Secretary 
of the General Conference. The records show that said Anton 
Bast has accepted the decision and has sent a written communi- 
cation to the General Conference to the effect that he will not 
appeal from such decision. 

We do not, therefore, feel called upon to pass upon questions 
involved in the trial at the Hague or by the Committee of 17, 
and respectfully return the communication unanswered. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Ili. ITINERANCY 


Report No. 1. Renatina to ORDINATION OF DEACcONS 
AND ELDERS 


Amend 9176, § 2, of the Discipline of 1924, by changing 
Item 3 from “shall have been received on trial” to “shall have 
been received on trial, or shall have been on trial for at least one 
year,” so that the amended section of the paragraph shall read 
as follows: 

7176, § 2, “Those who (1) have been Local Preachers for 
two full years; and (2) also at and during the same time have 
been regular students in one of our theological seminaries; (3) 
shall have been received on trial, or shall have been on trial for 
at least one year; and (4) shall have completed, satisfactorily 
to the Annual Conference, the first two years of the Conference 
Course of Study.” 

Amend § 179, § 4, of the Discipline of 1924, by inserting 
after the words “the Conference Course of Study,” in lines 4 
and 5 these words, “have been deacons at least one year,” so 
that the amended section shall read as follows: 

4 179, §4. “Those who (1) have been received on Trial and 
elected to the office of Deacon under the provisions of { 176, 
(2) have completed, satisfactorily to the Conference, the 
Conference Course of Study; (3) have been Deacons at least 
one year, and (4) have been admitted into full membership.” 

Adopted, May 9. 
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Report No 2. APPOINTMENTS PERMISSIBLE FOR A 
BisHor TO Make 

Amend § 208, § 3, of the Discipline of 1924, by inserting 
after Item 5, “Preachers For Seamen,” a new item to be known 
as “Item 6,” and to read “Ministers For Community and Fed- 
erated Churches,” and changing the numbering of the remaining 
items to conform to the insertion here provided for, so that the 
amended section shall read as follows: 

{ 208, § 3—“He may make the following appointments an- 
nually, provided that no member of an Annual Conference shall 
be appointed to any form of service outside the regularly con- 
stituted organizations of the Methodist Episcopal Church except 
chaplains in the Army and Navy, unless such appointment is 
recommended by the District Superintendents and confirmed 
by a two-thirds vote of the Conference to which he belongs: 

(1) The Corresponding Secretaries, Assistant Corresponding 
Secretaries and Recording Secretaries of our Connectional Be- 
nevolent Boards and Societies. 

(2) The Publishing Agents at New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago. 

(3) The Editors and. Assistant Editors at. New York, Syra- 
cuse, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, Kansas City, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, New Orleans, and Athens, Tenn., and the 
Editor of Zion’s Herald. 

(4) Chaplains in the Army and Navy, and to Prisons, Re- 
formatories, Sanatoriums and Charitable Institutions. 

(5) Preachers for Seamen. 

(6) Ministers for Community and Federated Churches. 

(7) Ministers in the service of the American Bible Society 
or of any State Bible Society auxiliary thereto; or of the Sun- 
day League of America. 

(8) The Presidents, Principals and Teachers of institutions 
of learning under our care. 

(9) The Secretaries and Superintendents of City Missions.” 

Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 3. Term or a District SUPERINTENDENT 


Upon Memorial No. 5, submitted by A. H. Ponath of the 
North Indiana Conference, and proposing to amend § 208, § 2, 
so that it shall read, “He shall choose and appoint the District 
Superintendents annually,’ we recommend non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No, 4. ExrmMination or Question ConcERNING 
ToBAacco 


Upon Memorial No. 506, originating in New York Fast 
Conference, and proposing to eliminate the question required 
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of candidates for. orders and for membership in the Annual 
Conference, in reference to the use of tobacco, we recommend 
non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 5. SuperNumERARY YrEars Having An 
ANNUITY CLAIM 


Upon Memorial No. 448, submitted by the Retired Methodist 
Kpiscopal Ministers’ Association of Southern California, and 
proposing that “Supernumerary years, not to exceed five in 
number, if spent as a regularly appointed ‘preacher in charge’ 
of a Methodist Episcopal Church, shall be included in a Con- 
ference Claimant’s Annuity Claim,” we recommend non-con- 
currence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Rerort No. 6. Reapmisston or Locatep MEMBER OF 
ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Upon Memorial No. 209, submitted-by W. B. Farmer and 
others, and proposing to readmit after one year a member of 
an Annual Conference located because of failure to comply 
with the requirements of the Conference Course of Study, the 
readmission to be at the discretion of the Conference, on com- 
pletion of work in the Course of Study, and when recommended 
by the Board of Examiners, we recommend non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 7. PAyMENT oF CoNFERENCE CLAIMANT’S DEBT 
To THE Book CoNCERN 


Upon Memorial No. 571, submitted by the Oklahoma Con- 
ference, and seeking to strike from the Discipline the provision 
that the debts of a Conference Claimant to the Book Concern 
may be paid by Conference order from the annuity claim of 
said Claimant, we recommend non-concurrence. 


Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 8. QUARTERLY CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 
OF RETIRED MINISTERS 


Upon Memorials Nos. 453 and 507, having to do with retired 
ministers and their quarterly conference membership, and pro- 
viding that they shall be ex-officio members, without vote, where 
they reside or elect to hold membership, we recommend non- 


concurrence. 
Adopted, May 25. 
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Report No. 9. QUARTERLY CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 
OF A LOCAL PREACHER 


Upon Memorial No. 768, presented by J. Phelps Hand, of 
Baltimore Conference, and providing that hereafter local 
preachers, ordained or unordained, not having a pastoral charge, 
shall be ex-officio members of the Quarterly Conference where 
they reside, but without vote, we recommend non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 26. 


Report No. 10. QuARTERLY CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 
OF SUPERNUMERARY MINISTERS 


Upon Memorial No. 483, presented by J. Phelps Hand, of 
Baltimore Conference, and signed by others of the same Con- 
ference, and providing that hereafter supernumerary ministers 
shall have quarterly conference membership, of an ex-officio 
character, but without vote, we recommend non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 12. ANNurry Cuarm oF A Retirep MINISTER 


Amend 341, § 2, of the Discipline of 1924, as follows: 
Change “1/70” to “1%.” Insert in parenthesis after the words 
“not less,” the words “it may be as much more as his Annual 
Conference may determine.” In place of “house rent excluded” 
insert “including house rent at a valuation equivalent to fifteen 
per cent (15%) of the cash salary” and add the following 
words, “However, when any Annual Conference shall pay 
Twenty-five Dollars ($25.00) per year for each year of effective 
service, it shall be considered to have met the requirements of 
this paragraph,” so that the amended paragraph shall read 

{ 341, § 2—“The annuity claim of a Retired Minister shall 
be determined on the basis of an annuity rate to be fixed by his 
Annual Conference. This rate shall not be less—(it may be as 
much more as his Annual Conference may determine)—than 
one per cent (1%) of the average salary, including house rent 
at a valuation equivalent to fifteen per cent (15%) of the cash 
salary, of the effective members of his Conference who are pas- 
tors or District Superintendents, multiplied by the number of 
his years of service in the effective relation of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, including two years on trial, as a pastor or 
District Superintendent, or under appointment to an institu- 
tion or organization under the control or auspices of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church; excepting those institutions or organi- 
zations which provide an annuity or other income for years of 
service in them, but this provision shall not apply adversely to 
years of service rendered prior to May 29, 1924. However, when 
any Annual Conference shall pay Twenty-five Dollars ($25.00) 
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per year for-each year of effective service, it shall be considered 
to have met the requirements of this paragraph.” 
Adopted, May 21. 


Report No. 14. Finyrina Vacancies IN THE DISTRICT 
SUPERINTENDENCY 


Amend { 208, § 2, of the Discipline of 1924, by adding to the 
paragraph, as it now appears, the following words: 

“If there shall be a vacancy between the sessions of the An- 
nual Conference, after consultation with the District Superin- 
tendents, he shall appoint an effective Elder to serve until the 
next session of the Annual Conference.” 

So that the amended paragraph shall read: 

| 208, § 2. “He shall choose and appoint the District Super- 
intendents annually. He shall not allow a District Superin- 
tendent to preside in the same district more than six consecutive 
years, nor more than six years in any consecutive twelve in the 
same Annual Conference. Nevertheless, if in any District the 
term of six years shall expire in the interval between the sessions » 
of the Annual Conference, he may continue him until the next 
session, provided the time shall not be more than six months; 
however, District Superintendents in either Missions or Mission 
Conferences, or in Annual Conferences in foreign fields, may be 
continued on the same district for more than six consecutive 
years. If there shall be a vacancy between the sessions of the 
Annual Conference, after consultation with the District Super- 
intendents, he shall appoint an effective Elder to serve until the 
next session of the Annual Conference.” 

Adopted, May 23. 


Report No. 15. APPOINTMENTS PERMISSIBLE FOR A BISHOP 
To MAKE 


Amend 4208, § 4, of the Discipline of 1924, by inserting 
after Item (5), “An agent for the German Publishing Fund,” 
a new item to be known as Item (6) and to read, “Superintend- 
ents, secretaries and agents of hospitals and homes under our 
care,” and numbering the remaining items of the section to 
conform to this insertion, so that the entire paragraph shall 
read : 

§ 208, § 4—On the recommendation of the District Superin- 
tendents, cenfirmed by a two-thirds vote of the Annual Con- 
ference, he may appoint: 

(1) An agent to travel throughout such Conference for the 
purpose of distributing tracts. 

(2) An agent or agents to promote the cause of temperance. 

(3) Instructors in institutions of learning not under our 
care. 
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(4) An agent or agents for the benefit of our institutions of 
learning. | ees 

(5) An agent for the German Publishing Fund. 

(6) Superintendents, secretaries and agents of hospitals and 
homes under our care. 

(7) Agents for other benevolent institutions. 
(8) Editors of unofficial papers or magazines published i 
the interest of the Methodist Episcopal Church; provided, that 
in no such case shall the Church incur any financial responsi- 

bility. 

(9) A Bishop may appoint one or more members of an An- 
nual Conference to do evangelistic work on charges or in neg- 
lected territory when requested to do so by the Annual Con- 
ference, two-thirds of the members thereof present and voting. 
Members of the Conference appointed to do this shall be Con- 
ference evangelists, they shall labor under the direction of the 
District Superintendents; provided, that the evangelistic work 
done on any charge shall be done with the consent of the 
Pastor. It shall be the duty of each Conference evangelist, at 
the end of the Conference year, to make a full written report 
to his Annual Conference concerning his meetings, employ- 
ment of his time, results and compensation. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 16. MINISTERIAL Support 


Amend { 341, of the Discipline of 1924, by adding thereto a 
new section to be known and numbered as § 11, and which shall 
read as follows: 

On January 1, 1929, and thereafter, all liability for annuities 
on account of effective service rendered prior to said date shall 
rest with the Annual Conferences in which membership is held, 
and all liability for annuities on account of effective service 
performed on and after said date shall rest with the Annual 
Conferences or their legal successors, where the service shall be 
performed. 

Adopted, May 23. 


Report No. 17. Transrer or MINISTERS 


Amend { 207, § 12, of the Discipline of 1924, by striking out 
the words “Upon transferring a Member of an Annual Con- 
ference, to send” and substituting therefor these words: “He 
may transfer a Member of an Annual Conference only on the 
recommendation of a majority of the District Superintendents 
of the Conference into which the transfer comes, and shall 
send,” so that the amended section shall read, 

207, § 12. He may transfer a member of an Annual Con- 
ference only on the recommendation of a majority of the Dis- 
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trict Superintendents of the Conference into which the transfer 
comes, and shall send immediate notice of such transfer to the 
Secretary of the Conference from which the member is trans- 
ferred and to the Secretary of the Conference to which the 
transfer is made. 

Adopted, May 28. 

Note: Operation of the provisions of this report was by 
later General Conference action deferred until May 2, 1932. 


Report No. 19. Disattowina ANNUITY CLAIMS 


Amend 4341, §9, of the Discipline of 1924, by striking 
out the entire section which reads, “On recommendation of the 
Conference Stewards the claim may be disallowed by action 
of the Annual Conference, taken after opportunity to be heard 
has been given. When a claim has been disallowed it can be 
reconsidered at any subsequent Conference session, but only 
upon recommendation of the Conference Board of Stewards.” 

And substitute therefor the following section : 

{| 341, § 9—Upon recommendation of the Conference Stew- 
ards, after opportunity has been given for a statement by the 
claimant, any annuity claim may be disallowed in whole or in 
part by majority action of the Annual Conference for any of the 
following causes: (1) receipt of a pension from other sources 
for certain years of service included in the claim; (2) service 
as a pastor or pulpit supply in another denomination at a salary 
equal to or greater than one-half of the current average cash 
salary of the Annual Conference; (3) employment by a District 
Superintendent as a supply at a salary, which if added to the 
annuity payable to him would produce a total income in excess 
of the current average cash salary of the Annual Conference; 
(4) any other cause cited by the Conference Stewards; provided, 
that for such other cause approval shall be given of two-thirds 
_of the Annual Conference present and voting. When a claim 
has been disallowed, it can be reconsidered at any subsequent 
Conference session, but only upon recommendation of the Con- 
ference Stewards. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 21. BisHors anp District BOUNDARIES 


Amend § 207, § 2, Discipline of 1924, by the addition of these 
words, “after consultation with the District Superintendents,” so 
that the amended Section shall read: 

{ 207, § 2. To form the Districts according to his judgment, 
after consultation with the District Superintendents, and after 
the number of the same has been determined by the vote of the 
Annual Conference. 

Adopted, May 28. 
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Report No. 22. To AurTHorRIZE DEACONS AND SUPPLY Pastors 
to ADMINISTER THE SACRAMENT OF THE LoRD’S SUPPER 


In the case of Memorials Nos. 126, 503, 514, and 1090, orig- 
inating in the Lay Electoral Conference of New Jersey Confer- 
ence, New York Hast Conference, and from G. W. Campbell 
and others of West Wisconsin Conference, and asking that 
Deacons and Supply Preachers be authorized to administer the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper under certain conditions, with 
the additional provision that Pastors be empowered to select 
certain Laymen, with Quarterly Conference approval, to assist 
in such administration, we recommend non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 23. Composition oF OFFICIAL BOARDS 


Amend { 112, § 1, Discipline 1924, in line one, page 125, by 
taking out the words “all the” and inserting the word “such”; 
in line two, same page, insert after the words “Quarterly Con- 
ference” the words “only, as have been elected or approved by 
that body for membership in the Quarterly Conference, together 
with the regularly appointed Pastor or Pastors of the charge.” 
Add immediately thereafter the words “However, retired, super- 
numerary and local preachers shall be eligible for approval by 
the Quarterly Conference for membership in the Official Board.” 

Further amend this Section in line 6, page 125, by taking out 
the words “the members” and inserting the words “such per- 
sons as have been elected or approved for membership in the 
Quarterly Conference attached to the respective appointments, 
together with the regularly appointed pastor or pastors of the 
charge.” 

So that the amended section shall read as follows: 

112, §1. The Quarterly Conference of any charge may 
organize and continue during its pleasure an Official Board, to 
be composed of such members of the Quarterly Conference, only, 
as have been elected or approved by that body for membership 
in the Quarterly Conference, together with the regularly ap- 
pointed Pastor or Pastors of the charge. However, retired, su- 
pernumerary and local preachers shall be eligible for approval 
by the Quarterly Conference for membership in the Official 
Board. In the case of circuits the Quarterly Conference may 
organize and continue during its pleasure, Official Boards for 
the several appointments of the charge, such Official Boards 
to be composed of such persons as have been elected or approved 
for membership in the Quarterly Conference attached to the 
respective appointments, together with the regularly appointed 
pastor or pastors of the charge, etc., etc. (Remainder of para- 
graph as printed on page 125.) 

Adopted, May 29, 
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Report No. 27. Apmission or WoMEN TO ANNUAL 
CoNFERENCE, MEMBERSHIP 


Upon Memorials Nos, 393, 476, 621, and 1034, coming from 
Maine Conference, Northern. Minnesota Conference and other 
sources, and asking that women be admitted to Annual Con- 


ference Membership, we recommend non-concurrence. 
Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 28. Leaving Wirnour APPOINTMENT TO 
ATTEND SCHOOL 

Amend § 211, Discipline of 1924, by striking out in lines 
three and four the words “any of our literary or theological 
seminaries” and substituting therefor the following words, “any 
colleges or theological seminaries of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church which are approved by the University Senate or other 
colleges or evangelical theological seminaries of equal rank,” 

So that the entire paragraph shall read as follows: 

(211. A Bishop may leave without appointment a Preacher 
on trial or a member of an Annual Conference who desires to 
attend any colleges or theological seminaries of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church which are approved by the University Senate, 
or other colleges or evangelical theological seminaries of equal 
rank, whenever he shall be requested to do so by the Annual 
Conference, and it shall seem to him to be expedient; provided, 
however, that the time thus spent in school shall not count on 
that required for trial in the Annual Conference, except when at 
least two full years shall have been spent in regular work under 
appointment by a District Superintendent who, together with 
the Quarterly Conference, certifies to the efficiency of his work. 
A preacher thus left without appointment may be employed as 
a supply in another Conference by a District Superintendent 
without being transferred. (See Note under § 161.) 

We recommend that § 161, Discipline of 1924, be so edited 
as to conform to § 221, as above amended. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 29. .Wipows’ ANNuITY CLAIM 

Amend the first sentence of § 341, § 3, by inserting the fol- 
lowing language at the close of the sentence: 

“Provided, however, that such years of service shall have been 
rendered while her husband was serving in a pastorate or dis- 
trict superintendency or under appointment to an institution 
or organization under the control of, or under the auspices of, 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, excepting those institutions 
or organizations providing for years of service in them, and, 
furthermore, provided that this section shall not apply adversely 
to years of service rendered prior to June 1, 1928.” 

So that the amended section shall read: 


4 
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7 341, §3. “The annuity claim of a widow shall be deter- 
mined by the number of years during which she was the wife 
of a Preacher while he was in the effective relation, as a Mem- 
ber of an Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
including two years on trial, regardless of any intervening 
period of widowhood, and shall be three-fourths of the annuity 
claim of a Retired Minister for such term.of years; provided, 
however, that such years of service shall have been rendered. while 
her husband was serving in a pastorate or district superintend- 
ency or under appointment to an institution or organization 
under the control of or under the auspices of, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, excepting those institutions or organizations 
providing for years of service in them, and, furthermore, pro- | 
vided that this section shall not apply adversely to years of 
service rendered prior to June 1, 1928.” 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No, 31. TRANSFER OF DISCIPLINARY PARAGRAPH 334, 
SECTIONS 1 AND 2 


In response to the request of Memorial No. 28, we recommend 
that the Editor of the Discipline be instructed to transfer § 334, 
§§ 1 and 2, from Part 6, Chapter I, as of the Discipline of 1924, 
to Part 7, Chapter VIII, to be known as § 487, §§ 3 and 4 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 32. DiscipLinary Paragrapn 344 (c) ExpuncEp 


In response to the request of Memorial No. 38, we recommend 
that the Editor of the Discipline be instructed to annul and 
expunge {344 (c) of the Discipline of 1924. 

Adopted, May 29, i 


Report No. 33. Report oN ConFERENCE JOURNALS 

Your Committee on Itinerancy to which were referred for 
examination the Journals of the Annual, Central Mission and 
Mission Conference and Missions, reports as follows: 

Section 1. Journals that are found to comply with the Disci- 
plinary requirements are, Baltimore, Bengal, Blue Ridge-At- 
lantic, Bombay, Burma, California, Central China, Central Ger- 
many, Central Illinois, Central New York, Central Provinces, 
Central Swedish, Central Tennessee, Chicago Northwest, Chile, 
Colorado, Columbia River, Dakota, Delaware, Denmark, Des 
Moines, Detroit, East German, Erie, Finland, Genesee, Georgia, 
Gujarat, Hingwa, Hyderabad, Indiana, Indus River, Inter- 
Mountain, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Kiangsi, Korea, Lexing- 
ton, Lincoln, Maine, Malaya, Mexico, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana State, Nebraska, Newark, New England, New England 
Southern, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, New York 
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Kast, North Africa, North Dakota, North-East Ohio, North 
India, North Indiana, Northern Minnesota, Northern New York, 
Northern Swedish, Northeast Germany, Norway, Northwest Ger- 
many, Northwest Indiana, Northwest Iowa, Northwest Kansas, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pacific German, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Puget Sound, Saint Johns River, Shantung, South Ger- 
many, South India, Southern California, Southern. Illinois, 
Southwest Germany, Southwest Kansas, Switzerland, Troy, 
Upper Iowa, Upper Mississippi, Western Norwegian-Danish, 
Western Swedish, West Ohio, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ming; Angola Mission, Hawaii Mission, Hungarian Mission, 
Latin American Mission, Porto Rico Mission, Rhodesia Mis- 
sion, Southeast Africa Mission, Utah Mission. 

Section 2. The following Journals were found to be defective 
according to the requirements of the Discipline, § 567 (Disci- 
pline 1924), and in the points indicated by numbers: Atlanta, 
1, 2, 5; California German, 5; Central Alabama, 2; Central 
German, 4, 5; Central Missouri, 2; Central Pennsylvania, 1; 
Chunking, 1; Eastern South America, 9; East Tennessee, 1, 5; 
HKastern Swedish, 1, 4; Finland Mission, 2, 4; Foochow, 1; 
Holston, 1, 2, 5; Illinois, 1, 5; Italy, 1, 5, 9; Minnesota, 1; 
Mississippi, 1, 5; New Hampshire, 1; North China, 9; North 
Carolina, 2; Northwest India, 1; Pacific Swedish, 4; Rock 
River, 2, 4, 5; St. Louis, 1, 4, 9; Savannah, 1, 2, 9; South 
Fukien, 9; South Carolina, 1, 2; Southern, 5, 9; Vermont, 2, 3; 
West Texas, 4, 5; West Wisconsin, 1; Wilmington, 4, 9; Wyo- 
ming State, 1; Yenping, 1, 6; Jugo-Slavic Mission, 1; Nether- 
lands Mission, 1; North Sumatra Mission, 1, 6. 

Section 3. Journals were not presented from Florida, Li- 
beria, Louisiana, Lucknow, Philippine Islands, South Florida, 
Tennessee, Texas, Washington. A statistical statement was pre- 
sented from the Little Rock Conference, but its Journal did not 
appear. The Norwegian-Danish Conference Journal was ex- 
amined, but report thereon delayed until too late for this pub- 
leation. 

Adopted, May 29. 
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Report No. 1 


I. Determining Boundaries 
II. Boundaries of Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, 
and Missions; Enabling Acts 


III. Central Conferences 


CHAPTER I 


DETERMINING BOUNDARIES 
(See § 548, § 5.) 


| 540, §1. The General Conference shall appoint a Com- 
mittee on Boundaries, consisting of two Delegates, one Ministe- 
rial and one Lay, from each Annual Conference, to be nominated 
by the Delegations severally, over which one of the Bishops shall 
preside, of which one of the General Conference Secretaries 
shall be the Secretary, and of which Committee thirty-five shall 
be a quorum. All matters pertaining to Conference and Mission 
lines shall be referred to this Committee; and when the Com- 
mittee shall have fixed the boundaries of all the Conferences and 
Missions, it shall submit its report to the General Conference, 
which shall immediately act upon the same as a whole without 
amendment and without debate; provided, however, that in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of 97, § 2, (6), and 98, §2 (6), 
Central Conferences and Central Mission Conferences may fix 
the boundaries of the Annual Conferences and Missions within 
their bounds, the General Conference first having determined the 
number of Annual Conferences that may be allowed in that 
field. 

§ 2. Any two or more Conferences or Missions which may be 
mutually interested in the readjustment of their common boun- 
daries, may at any time raise a Joint Commission, consisting of 
five members from each Conference or Mission directly inter- 
ested; and the decision of such Joint Commission, in which it 
shall be necessary for a majority of the five members representing 
each of said Conferences or Missions to concur, when it shall 
be approved by the Bishop or Bishops who may preside at these 
Conferences or Missions at their session next ensuing, shall 
be final. The boundaries thus established shall be reported 
immediately by the Chairman of the Joint Commission to the 
Secretary of the General Conference, together with a copy of the 
proceedings of the Joint Commission: provided, however, that 
the Conference or Mission desiring the readjustment of their 
common boundaries, may bring the matter directly to the Gen- 
eral Conference by means of memorials concerning such read- 
justment. 
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§ 3. No division or absorption of Annual Conferences or 
Mission Conferences, or the organization of new Annual Con- 
ferences, out of the territory already occupied by organized 
Conferences, shall be effected until the General Conference shall 
have approved such division, absorption, or organization ; except 
in the case of Central Conferences and Central Mission’ Con- 
ferences as provided for in §§ 97, §2 (6) and 98, §2 (6); and 
except in the case of foreign language Conferences, Mission 
Conferences, Missions, Churches, or Mission Centers in the 
United States, being merged with or transferred into English- 
speaking or other Conferences. 

§ 4. No petition, resolution, or memorial involving read- 
justment of boundaries of Annual Conferences, or Mission 
Conferences or Missions, or the division or absorption of Annual 
Conferences or Mission Conferences, or Missions or the organi- 
zation of new Annual Conferences or Mission Conferences or 
Missions out of the territory already occupied by orgainzed Con- 
ferences, shall be entertained by the Committee on Boundaries 
until legal notice ({ 607) shall have been given by the Secretary 
of the Annual Conference or Conferences, the Mission Confer- 
ence or Missions desiring such change, or by a majority of the 
District Superintendents and Mission Superintendents thereof 
to the Secretaries of all the Annual Conferences and Mission 
Conferences or Missions affected thereby ; provided, however, that 
upon a petition of a majority of the delegates representing the 
Annual Conference or Conferences to be affected thereby, the 
Committee on Boundaries may adjust the matters involved in 
such petition, subject to the approval of all the Annual and 
Mission Conferences or Missions named in such petition at 
their annual sessions next succeeding the General Conference. 


CHAPTER II 


BOUNDARIES OF ANNUAL CONFERENCES, MISSION 
CONFERENCES, AND MISSIONS; ENABLING ACTS 


J. AFRICA 
4 541, § 1. Annual Conferences 


Liperta CONFERENCE shall include the western coast of 
Africa north of the equator. 


§2. Mission Conferences and Missions 
(1) Conco Misston CONFERENCE shall include the work in 
the Belgian Congo. 
(2) Ruopssia Mission CONFERENCE shall include work in 
Rhodesia. 
(3) SournEast ArricA Mission CoNFERENCE shall include 
Portuguese East Africa and Portuguese work in the Transvaal. 
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(4) Ancoxa Misston ConFERENCE shall include the work in 
West Africa south of the equator. 


§ 3. Hnabling Acts 


(1) The Angola Mission Conference, during the next quad- 
rennium, may organize as an Annual Conference subject to 
the usual Disciplinary conditions. 

(2) Rhodesia Mission Conference, during the next quadren- 
nium, may organize as an Annual Conference subject to the 
usual Disciplinary conditions. 


II. Hastern Asia 
4 542, $1. Annual Conferences 


(1) CenrraL Curina CONFERENCE shall include Central 
China, with its central station at the city of Nanking, on the 
Yangtse River, excluding the Kiangsi Annual Conference. 

(2) CHEenetu West CHINA CONFERENCE shall include the 
counties: Chengtu, Whayang, Gintang, Jienyang, Tsiyang, Tsi- 
chung, Meikang, Lochi, Anyoh, and Chungkiang. 

(3) CHUNGKIANG West CHINA CONFERENCE shall include 
the following counties: Bahsien, Kiangpeh, Pishan, Yungchwan, 
Jungchang, Lungchang, Hochwan, Wusheng, Tunknan, and Sui- 
ning. 

(4) FoocHow ConFERENCE shall include the Fukien Prov- 
ince in China, excepting so much as is included within the 
Hinghua, the Yenping, and the South Fukien Annual Con- 
ferences. 

(5) HincHua CONFERENCE shall include the counties of 
Putien and Sienyu and the adjoining territory where the Hing- 
hua dialect is spoken. 

(6) Kiancst ConrerENCcE shall include the province of 
Kiangsi and that portion of Anhwei Province west of a line 
drawn north and south through the west wall of the city of 
Anking, the capital of the province, and also the Hwangmei 
County in Hupeh Province. 

(7) Korza ConrerENcs shall include the work for Koreans 
in Korea and in Manchuria. 

(8) Norru Cu1na Conrerence shall include that portion of 
Chinese Republic including the southern part of the Province 
of Fengtien and the northern part of the Province of Chili and 
the northern parts of the Provinces of Shantung and Honan. 

(9) SHantune AnNuAL ConFERENCE shall include the 
counties of Tsinan, Taian, Szsushui, Yenchow, Ningyang, Wen- 
shang, Chiifii, Tsouhsien, Feicheng, Laiwu, Tungping, Tsining, 
and Tunge, located in the central part of Shantung Province. 

(10) Sourm Fuxren Conrerence shall include the counties 
‘of Yungchun, Tehwa, and Tatien. 
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(11) YENpING ConFERENCE shall include the Yenping Pre- 
fecture and the Kweihwa County of the Tingchow Prefecture, 
all territory being in Fukien Province. 


§ 2. Councils 


(1) Japan Mission Council shall include our work among — 
the Japanese in the Japanese Empire and Manchuria. 


III. Europe 
{ 543, § 1. Annual Conferences 


(1) CENTRAL GERMANY CONFERENCE shall include the Free 
States of Saxony and Thuringia as well as the Province of 
Silesia including the towns of Halle and Dessau. 

(2) DENMARK CONFERENCE shall include the Kingdom of 
Denmark. 

(3) FINLAND CONFERENCE shall include the Republic of Fin- 
land. 

(4) Iraty CoNnFERENCE shall include the Kingdom of Italy, 
and those parts of contiguous countries in which the Italian 
_ language is spoken. 

(5) Norra ArricA CoNFERENCE shall include the work in 
North Africa. 

(6) NorrHeast GERMANY CONFERENCE: In the west the 
boundary of the Northwest Conference: in the south, the boun- 
dary of the Central Germany Conference: in the east, the boun- 
dary of the German Republic. 

(7) Norway CONFERENCE shall include the Kingdom of 
Norway. 

(8) NorrHwest GERMANY CONFERENCE: In the east the 
degree of the 11th longitude: in the south, the degree of the 
52nd latitude to the boundary of the Southwest Germany Con- 
ference: in the west, the boundary of the German Republic. 

(9) SourH Germany CONFERENCE: the geographical boun- 
daries of the Free States of Bavaria (except the Palatinate and 
Wuerttemberg). 

(10) SourHwEsT GERMANY CONFERENCE: in the north, fol- 
low a line south of Lippe from Wesel to Hamm; in the east, 
from Hamm to Marburg, Gelnhausen, Mosbach, Pforzheim to 
Lahr: in the west, the boundaries of the German Republic. 

(11) SwepEen CoNFERENCE shall include the Kingdom of 
Sweden. 

(12) SwrrzERLAND CoNFERENCE shall include the Republic 
of Switzerland except the work among the Italian-speaking 
people. 
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§ 2. Mission Conferences and Missions 

(1) Austria Mission CoNFrERENCE shall include Austria. 

(2) Batric AND StAvic Mission shall include the Baltic and 
Slavic Republics contiguous to Russia. 

(3) Butcarta Misston CONFERENCE shall include Bulgaria. 

(4) Fintanp Swepisn Mission CoNFERENCE shall include 
the Swedish work in Finland. 

(5) France Misston CoNFERENCE shall include the Republic 
of France. ‘ 

(6) Huncary Misston CoNFERENCE shall include Hungary. 

(7) Juco-Stavia Misston CoNnrEeRENCE shall include the 
work in Jugo-Slavia. 

(8) Mapxrra Mission shall include the Madeira Islands. 

(9) Russia Misston ConFrERENCE shall include the Republic 
of Russia. 

(10) Sparn Mission shall include the work in Spain. 


§ 3. Hnabling Acts 

(1) Baltic and Slavic Mission, during the next quadrennium 
may organize as an Annual Conference under the usual Disci- 
plinary conditions, to be known as the Baltic and Slavic Annual 
Conference. 

(2) Bulgaria Mission Conference, during the next quadren- 
nium, is authorized to organize as an Annual Conference, sub- 
ject to the usual Disciplinary conditions. 

(3) France Mission Conference, during the next quadren- 
nium, is authorized to organize as an Annual Conference, sub- 
ject to the usual Disciplinary conditions. 


IV. Wartn AMERICA 


544, §1. Annual Conferences 


(1) CuiLe ConrErENce shall include the Republic of Chile. 

(2) Easrern Sourn America ConrEeRrENcE shall include 
the republics of Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Brazil. 

(3) Mexico ConFERENCE shall include the Republic of Mex- 
ico, except the States of Chihuahua and Sonora and the territory 
of Lower California; it shall also include Central America, ex- 
cept Costa Rica. 


§ 2. Mission Conferences and Missions 

(1) Borrvia Misston ConrErEnce shall include the Republic 
of Bolivia. 

(2) Cenrrat AmErIcA Misston CoNnFERENCE shall include 
Panama and Costa Rica. 

(3) North Anprs Misston Conrerence shall include Peru 
and Ecuador and all parts of South America not included in 
other organized Conferences and Missions. 
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V. SovuvTHEASTERN ASIA 


4 545, §1. Annual Conferences 
(1) Mataya CONFERENCE shall include the Straits Settle- 
ments, the Malayan Peninsula, French Indo-China, and such 
adjacent islands or portions thereof, including Borneo, as are 
under British government or protection. 
(2) PHILIPPINE, IsLanps CONFERENCE shall include the 
Philippine Archipelago and the Sulu Islands. 


§ 2. Mission Conferences and Missions 

(1) Neruer.anps Inpizs Mission ConFERENCE shall include 
the Islands of Java, Sumatra, and such adjacent islands or por- 
tions thereof (including Borneo) as are not under British govern- 
ment or protection. . 

(2) Norra Sumatra Mission shall include the Islands of 
Sumatra and Banka. 

§ 3. Enabling Acts 


(1) North Sumatra Mission Conference and the Netherlands 
Indies Mission Conference may, during the quadrennium, merge 
as one Mission Conference to be known as the Sumatra Mission 
Conference, said action to be subject to the usual Disciplinary 
conditions. It is understood that the proposed Mission Confer- 
ence shall include the Islands of Sumatra and Banka. 

(2) North Sumatra Conference, during the coming quadren- 
nium, when twenty-five Full Members are on its roll, the pre- 
siding Bishop consenting and the Board of Foreign Missions 
approving, and two-thirds of the Members present agreeing, may 
be organized into an Annual Conference, to be named the 
Sumatra Conference and to have for its bounds the islands of 
Sumatra and Banka. 

(3) Philippine Islands Conference, during the next quadren- 
nium, may divide into two Conferences to be known as the 
Philippine Islands Conference and the Philippine Islands North 
Conference, the section from Manila to the Ilocano towns to 
constitute the former and all that territory north of said line to 
constitute the latter. This action is subject to the usual Disci- 
plinary requirements. 

(4) The present territory, membership and Conference mem- 
bers assigned to the Sind Baluchistan District of the Indus River 
Conference may be organized into a Mission Conference under 
the usual Disciplinary conditions. 


VI. SourHern ASIA 


546, §1. Annual Conferences 
(1) BeneaL ConrerENCcE shall include Bengal and Assam, 
and so much of Bihar and Orissa as do not lie within the bounds 
of the Lucknow Conference, 
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(2) Bombay CoNFERENCE shall include that part of the Bom- 
bay Presidency embraced in the city and island of Bombay ; that 
part of the civil districts of Thana, Nasik, West Khandesh, and 
Hast Khandesh which lies south of a straight line drawn from 
Dahanu on the Arabian Sea Coast northeasterly through Amal- 
ner to the Tapti River, and then east along said river to the 
eastern boundary of the Bombay Presidency; the civil districts 
of Poona Ahmednagar, Kolaba, Ratnagiri, Satara, and Shola- 
pur; together with the Native States lying within these dis- 
tricts, south of the line above named and of the civil districts 
of Belgaum and Bijapur, and including Akalkot State. Also 
that part of Berar which lies south of the Gawalgarh Gange, and 
such part of the Central Provinces as is included in the civil 
districts of Wardha, Nagour and Bhandara and that part of 
Chanda civil district which lies north of parallel 19° 45’ north 
latitude. Also that part of the Nizam’s Dominions included in 
the civil districts of Aurangabad, Bhir, Osmanabad, Parabaini, 
and Nanded ; that part of Adilabad civil district which lies north 
of parallel 19° 45’ north latitude and west of the proposed 
Changa-Warangal Railway; and that part of the Bidar civil dis- 
trict through the towns of Kanlas, Miraj Buzurg, and Mlanga to 
the southwestern corner, leaving Kanlas and Miraj Buzurg in 
South India Conference, and Mlanga in Bombay Conference. 

(3) Burma ConrERENCE. (Boundary not given.) 

(4) CenTRAL Provinces ConFERENCE shall include all of the 
Central Provinces and the Feudatory States under the super- 
vision of the Central Provinces Government except that portion 
of Berar south of the Gawalgarh Hills and Wardha, Nagpur, 
Bhandara, and Chanda Civil Districts ; 1t shall include also such 
portions of the Central India Agency as lie south of the twenty- 
fifth parallel of north latitude and east of the seventy-sixth 
meridian of east longitude. 

(5) HypErapap CoNFERENCE. (Boundary not given.) 

(6) GusaRAT CONFERENCE shall include Gujarat and all ter- 
ritory which is bounded on the north by the twenty-fifth meridian 
of latitude proceeding westward to the boundary of Sindh and 
eastward to the seventy-fifth meridian of longitude, thence south 
to the bounds of the Bombay Conference, following that boun- 
dary westward to the sea. 

(7) Inpus River Conrerence shall include Baluchistan ; 
the Province of Sindh; such other parts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency as lie north of the twenty-fifth degree of latitude; such 
parts of the Rajputana and Central India Agencies as lie to the 
north of the twenty-fifth degree of latitude and west of the 
seventy-sixth meridian of longitude ; and all of the Punjab 
save the portion which lies to the east and south of the south- 
eastern boundary of the Patiala State from the point where it 
is intersected by the seventy-sixth meridian of longitude. 


. 
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(8) Lucknow ConFERENCE shall include such parts of the 
Presidency of Agra and Oudh, as are not included in the North 
India Conference and the Northwest India Conference, the 
dividing line to the north and east of the Ganges to be the 
boundaries of the Unao, Lucknow, and Barabanki civil district, 
leaving these districts in the Lucknow Conference; to the south 
and west of the Ganges the boundary is to be a straight line 
from Farakhabad through Etawah to the border of the Gwalior 
State, said state to fall within the bounds of the Northwest India 
Conference; also Champaran, Saran, Muzaffarpur, Patna, Gaya, 
Dharbhanga, Monghyr, and Bhagalpur civil districts of Bihar, 
and such parts of the Shahabad civil district of Bihar as are not 
included in the Bhabua Mission. 

(9) Norru Inpra CoNFERENCE shall include those parts of 
the Presidency of Agra and Oudh that lie between the Gogra 
and the Ganges Rivers, and north of the civil districts of Unao, 
Lucknow, and Barabanki. 

(10) NortHwest InpIA CONFERENCE shall include the Prov- 
ince of Delhi; such parts of the Presidency of Agra and Oudh 
as lie west and southwest of the Ganges River and do not fall 
within the boundaries of the Lucknow Conference; such parts of 
the Rajputana and Central India Agencies as lie north of the 
twenty-fifth parallel of latitude and east of the seventy-sixth 
meridian of longitude; and such part of the Punjab as les to 
the south and east of the Patiala State from the point where 
the seventy-sixth meridian of longitude touches its southern 
boundary line. 

(11) Sours Inp1a ConFERENCE shall include all that part of 
India which lies to the south of the Bengal Conference, the 
Bombay Conference, and the Central Provinces Conference. 


§ 2. Mission Conferences and Missions 


(1) Buasua Misston shall include the Bhabua subdivision of 
Bihar. 


VII. Uwnrrep STATES AND TERRITORIES 
q 547, § 1. Annual Conferences 


(1) Atapama CoNFERENCE shall include the work among the 
white people in the State of Alabama and in part of the State 
of Florida west of the Apalachicola River; and also the work 
among the white people within the territory of the Upper 
Mississippi Conference. 

(2) Arnanra CoNFERENCE shall include the colored work in 
that part of the State of Georgia not included in the Savannah 
Conference. ed 

(3) BattrmorE CONFERENCE shall include the District of 
Columbia, the western shore of Maryland (except that part of 
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Garrett County lying west of the dividing ridge of the Al- 
legheny Mountains, Grantsville, Swanton, Bayard, Blaine, and 
Gormania) ; so much of the State of Pennsylvania as lies within 
Hancock, Flintstone, Union Grove, and Hyndman Circuits; the 
counties of Jefferson, Berkeley, Morgan, Hampshire, Mineral, 
and Grant in the State of West Virginia; and that part of the 
State of Virginia lying between the Wilmington and West Vir- 
ginia Conferences. . | 

(4) Biue Rivex-ATLANTIC CONFERENCE shall include the 
work among the white people in the State of North Carolina, 
and in the counties of Mecklenberg, Brunswick, Greensville, 
Southampton, Nansemond, Norfolk, and Princess Anne in the 
State of Virginia; and in the counties of Oconee, Pickens, 
Greenville, Spartanburg, York, Chester, Union, Anderson, Lau- 
rens, Abbeville, Newberry, and Fairfield in the State of South 
Carolina. 

(5) CAtirorntiA CONFERENCE shall include all that part of 
the State of California and all that part of the State of Nevada 
lying north of the northern boundary of the Southern California 
Conference. 

(6) CrnTraL ALABAMA CONFERENCE shall include the colored 
work in the State of Alabama and in that part of Florida west 
of the Apalachicola River. 

(7) CenTRaAL GurMAN CONFERENCE shall comprise the Ger- 
man work within the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and Indiana, except those appointments 
which belong at present to the Chicago Northwest German 
Conference; also the German work in western Pennsylvania. 

(8) CenTrat Missourt ConrERENCE shall include the colored * 
work in the States of Missouri, Iowa, and that part of the 
State of Illinois lying west of the following line: Beginning at 
the city of Cairo, and running north along the Illinois Central 
Railroad to the city of Mendota, and including all the towns 
on said line of railroad; thence north to the Wisconsin State 
line, and thence west along said State line to the Mississippi 
River and all the colored work in North and South Dakota and 
Montana. 

(9) Cunrrat New York Conrerence shall be bounded on 
the west by the west lines of the towns of Williamson, Marion, 
and Palmyra, in Wayne County, and of the towns of Farming- 
ton and Canandaigua, in Ontario County, and of Yates and 
Schuyler Counties, and of the towns of Hornby and Caton, in 
Steuben County; and in the State of Pennsylvania by the rail- 
road running from Lawrenceville to Blossburg, including Mans- 
field and Blossburg Charges; on the south by Central Pennsyl- 
vania Conference; on the east by Wyoming and Northern New 
York Conferences; on the north by Northern New York Con- 
ference and Lake Ontario. 
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(10) Cenrrat NorrHwesr ConreRENce shall include all the 
Swedish work in the State of New York west of the Genesce 
River, and in the State of Pennsylvania west of the Susquehanna 
River, and the Swedish work within the States of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Kansas; and also the Swedish work in Hamline, North Dakota; 
Globe, Missouri; and Denver, Colorado. 

(11) CenTRaL PENNSYLVANIA CONFERENCE shall be bounded 
as follows: On the south by the State line from the Susque- 
hanna River to the west boundary of Bedford County, excepting 
so much of the State of Pennsylvania as is included in the Balti- 
more Conference; on the west by the west line of the counties of 
Bedford, Blair, that part of Cambria County not included in the 
Pittsburgh Conference, namely: Patton, Hastings, Bakerton, 
and Barnesboro, including Cherry Tree and Glen Campbell and 
Smithport in Indiana County, Clearfield County, north to Saint 
Marys, excepting so much of Clearfield County as is embraced 
in the Erie Conference; on the north by a line extending from 
Saint Marys eastward to Emporium, including Keating Summit 
Circuit; thence by the southern boundary of Potter and Tioga 
Counties, including Austin, Costello, Wharton Circuit, Cross 
Fork, Hammersley Fort Circuit, Morris, Blackwell, and Liberty 
Valley Circuits; thence through Sullivan County north of La- 
porte to the west line of Wyoming County; thence on the 
east by the present limits of the Wyoming Conference, being the 
east line of Sullivan County, to the north line of Columbia 
County; thence a line southeasterly through Luzerne County 
to the north line of the Philadelphia Conference, near White 
Haven; thence on the south by the northern line of Carbon, 
Schuylkill, and Dauphin Counties to the Susquehanna River, - 
including Hickory Run, Weatherly, Beaver Meadows, and Ash- 
land; and thence by the Susquehanna River to the place of be- 
ginning, including Harrisburg and that additional part of 
Dauphin County east from the city limits on the north to and 
including Paxonia, thence southward to Rutherford, thence west 
to the city of Harrisburg. 

(12) CenTRAL TENNESSEE CONFERENCE shall include the 
work among the white people in all that part of the State of 
Tennessee west of and excluding the counties of Marion, Grundy, 
Van Buren, Cumberland, and Fentress. 

(18) The Cuicaco NortHwerst CoNFERENCE shall include 
the German work in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan; in the 
State of Wisconsin, except the appointments along the Missis- 
sippi River north of La Cross; in the State of South Dakota; in 
the State of Iowa north of an east and west line passing along 
the south line of Clinton, including the City of Muscatine south 
of that line; in the State of Illinois north of an east and west 
line, passing along the north line of the city of Bloomington, 


\ 
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including the City of Danville, south of that line; in the State 
of Indiana west of the line between the counties of Saint Joseph 
and Elkhart and north of the line between Stark and Pulaski 
Counties. 

(14) Conorapo ConFERENCE shall include the State of Colo- 
rado and Chama in New Mexico. 

(15) Cotump1a River CoNnFERENCE shall include all the 
work of the State of Washington east of the summit of the 
Cascade Mountains except Appleton, Goldendale, and White 
Salmon in Klickitat County; and in the State of Idaho, the 
Counties of Shoshone, Kootenai, Beneway, Bonner, Boundary, 
Latah, Nez Perce, Clearwater, Lewis, and that part of Idaho 
County lying north of a line running parallel with the Salmon 
River, ten miles south of said river; and in Oregon, Milton 
and Sunnyside (otherwise known as Roher Memorial) Charges. 

(16) Daxora CoNFERENCE shall include the State of South 
Dakota. : 

(17) DELAWARE CONFERENCE shall include the colored work 
in the States of Delaware, New Jersey, and New York, excepting 
the colored work in the Boroughs of the Bronx and Manhattan 
in the City of New York; all of the eastern shore of Virginia, 
and all of the States of Maryland and Pennsylvania not includ- 
ing the Washington Conference. 

(18) Drs Mornes ConrsrENnce shall include that part of the 
State of Iowa west and south of the following lines: Beginning 
at the southeast corner of Wayne County; thence north to the 
south line of Marshall County, leaving Knoxville in the Iowa 
Conference and the Monroe Charge in the Des Moines Confer- 
ence; thence west to the southeast corner of Story County; 
~ thence north to the northeast corner of Story County; thence 
west to the northeast corner of Crawford County; thence south 
to the north line of township eighty-three; thence west to the 
east line of Monona County; thence south and west on the line 
of Monona County to the Missouri River. 

(19) Derrorr Conrrrence shall include that part of the 
State of Michigan in the Lower Peninsula east of the principal 
meridian as far north as the southern boundary of Roscommon 
County; thence west to the southwest corner of said County ; 
thence north to the southern boundary of Charlevoix County ; 
thence east to the southeast corner of Charlevoix County; thence 
north to the Straits of Mackinaw including Mackinaw City. It 
shall also include the Upper Peninsula. 

(20) East German Conrerence shall embrace all the Ger- 
man work east of the Allegheny Mountains, including all the 
German work in the State of New York. 

(21) East TENNESSEE ConFERENCE shall include the colored 
work in that part of the State of Tennessee which is not in 
the Tennessee Conference; in that part of the State of Virginia 
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west of and including the counties of Carroll, Floyd, Montgom- 
ery, and Giles; and in the counties of Mercer, Wyoming, Mc- 
Dowell, Raleigh, Logan, and Mingo in the State of West Vir- 
ginia; and the counties of Whitley, Knox, Bell, and Harlan in 
the State of Kentucky. 

(22) HasTERN SWEDISH CONFERENCE shall include all the 
Swedish work in the six New England States, the States of New 
Jersey and Delaware, and the territory included in the New 
York, New York Hast, and Philadelphia Conferences. 

(23) Erie CONFERENCE shall be bounded on the north by 
Lake Erie; on the east by a line commencing at the mouth of 
Cattaraugus Creek; thence up said creek to Gowanda, leaving 
said town in the Genesee Conference; thence to the Allegheny 
River at the mouth of the Tunungwant Creek; thence up said 
creek southward, excluding the city of Bradford on said creek 
to the ridge dividing between the waters of Clarion and Sinne- 
mahoning Creek; thence southward to Mahoning Creek; thence 
down said creek to the Allegheny River, excluding the Milton 
Society, but including Valier and the Horatio Society, in the 
Grace Church, Punxsutawney Charge, and Hamilton in the 
Valier Charge, the Putneyville Society in the Putneyville 
Circuit, and that portion of the borough of Punxsutawney 
lying south and east of Mahoning Creek; thence across said 
river in a northwesterly direction to the southwest corner of 
Lawrence County, including Wampum; thence along the Ohio 
State lne to the place of beginning, excluding Orangeville 
Church. 

(24) FLoripA CONFERENCE shall include the colored work in 
the State of Florida except that part lying west of the Apalachi- 
- cola River, and that part south of parallel twenty-nine. 

(25) GENESEE CONFERENCE shall include all that part of the 
State of New York lying west of the Central New York Con- 
ference except that part of Chautauqua and Cattaraugus Coun- 
ties which is now included in the Erie Conference. It shall also 
include Gowanda and Corning, in the State of New York, and 
so much of Tioga County, including Tioga Charge, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, as is not embraced in the Central New 
York Conference; also so much of Potter County, in the State 
of Pennsylvania, as is not included in Central Pennsylvania 
- Conference; also including so much of McKean County, in the 
State of Pennsylvania, as is embraced in the Olean District, 
including the city of Bradford; also the Norwegian and Danish 
work in the city of Buffalo. 

(26) Guorata CoNFERENCE shall include work among the 
white people in the State of Georgia. 

(27) Hotsron CoNnFERENCE shall include work among the 
white people in that part of the State of Tennessee not included 
in the Central Tennessee Conference; and including that part 
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of the State of Virginia embraced between the West Virginia 
and Blue Ridge-Atlantic Conferences. 

(28) IpaHo ConFrERENCE shall include all the State of Idaho 
not embraced in the Columbia River Conference, together with 
the following named territory of the State of Oregon; namely, 
the counties of Baker, Malheur, Harney, Grant, Wallowa, and 
Union. ; 

(29) Ittrnors CoNFERENCE shall embrace that part of the . 
State of Illinois north of the Southern Illinois Conference and 
south of the following lines, namely: Beginning on the Missis- 
sippi River at Albany; thence southeasterly to the. northwest 
corner of Bureau County; thence east to the southwest corner 
of Lee County; thence south to the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railway crossing of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pa- 
cific Railway; thence along said railway to Bureau Junction ; 
thence to the Illinois River; thence up the said river to the 
mouth of the Kankakee River; thence up the Kankakee River 
to a point directly west of the north line of Kankakee County ; 
thence east to the Indiana line; leaving Albany, Leon and Ottawa 
in the Rock River Conference, and Bureau Junction in the IIli- 
nois Conference. 

(30) Inprana ConFrERENCE shall be bounded on the north and 
east by a line beginning where the National Road intersects the 
west line of the State of Indiana; thence along said road to 
Terre Haute; thence along the Vandalia Railroad to Maywood 
Road, West Indianapolis; thence north on Maywood Road and 
Tibbs Avenue to West Tenth Street and thence east to the 
LaFayette and Indianapolis Railroad ; thence north on said 
railroad to the Michigan Road; thence on said road to the 
north line of Marion County; thence east on said county line . 
to the northeast corner of said county line to the northeast 
corner of said county; thence south on the east line of said 
county to the National Road; thence east on said road to State 
line of said county to the National Road; thence east on said 
road to State line; on the east by the State of Ohio, including 
Elizabeth, Hamilton County, Ohio; on the south by the Ohio 
River, and on the west by the State of Illinois. 

(31) Iowa Conrrrencz shall be bounded on the east by the 
Mississippi River; on the south by the Missouri State line; 
on the west and north by a line commencing at the southwest 
corner of Appanoose County; thence north to Marshall County, 
leaving Knoxville in the Iowa Conference and Monroe in the 
Des Moines Conference; thence on the south line of Marshall 
County due east to the Iowa River; thence down said river to 
Iowa City; thence on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
road to Davenport, leaving Davenport and Iowa City in the 
Upper Iowa Conference, and all intermediate towns in the 
Iowa Conference. 
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(32) Kansas Conrerence shall include that part of the 
State of Kansas lying east of a line traversing the west boun- 
dary of Chautauqua, Elk, and Greenwood Counties; thence 
along the south and west boundary of Chase County to the south 
and west border of Morris County to the south boundary of 
Dickinson County; thence west to the sixth principal meridian; 
thence north to the Nebraska State line, excepting the Solomon 
City Circuit lying east of said line. 

(33) Kentucky Conrerence shall include the work among 
the white people in the State of Kentucky. 

(34) Lexincron ConrerEnce shall include the colored work 
in the States of Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, excepting so much of the State of 
Illinois as is included in the Central Missouri Conference, and 
excepting Whitley, Knox, Bell, and Harlan Counties in Ken- 
tucky. 

(35) Lincotn ConFERENCE shall include all the work among 
the colored people in the States of Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
and Colorado. é 

(36) Lirrne Rock CoNFERENCE shall include the colored 
work in the State of Arkansas. 

(37) Lovis1s4na CONFERENCE shall include the colored work 
in the State of Louisiana. 

(38) Marine CoNFERENCE shall include the State of Maine 
and also that part of New Hampshire east of the White Hills 
and north of the waters of Ossipee Lake, and the towns of Gor- 
ham and Berlin. 

(39) MicHicAN CONFERENCE shall include the State of Mich- 
igan in the lower peninsula west of the principal meridian as far 
north as the southern boundary of Roscommon County; thence 
west to the southwest corner of said county; thence north to the 
southern boundary of Charlevoix County; thence east to the 
southeast corner of said county; thence north to the Straits of 
Mackinaw. 

(40) Minnesota CONFERENCE shall include that part of the 
State of Minnesota lying south of the following line: Beginning 
at the eastern boundary of the State at the northeast corner of 
Washington County; thence running west to the northwest cor- 
ner of said county; thence south to the northeast corner of 
Ramsey County; thence following the line of Ramsey County 
to where it strikes the east line of Hennepin County; thence 
following the east and south lines of Hennepin County to the 
point where the Hastings & Dakota Railroad crosses the line of 
said county; thence following the line of the Hastings & Dakota 
Railroad to Ortinville; all towns on the Hastings & Dakota 
Railroad to be in the Northern Minnesota Conference. It shall 
also include the former Northern German Conference; the 
charges lying outside the boundaries of the Minnesota Conference 
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are to be transferred to the respective Conferences within whose 
boundaries they lie. 

(41) Mississtpp1 ConFERENCE shall include all the colored 
work in the State of Mississippi south of a line beginning at the 
northeast corner of Kemper County, and running along the 
northern border of said county, and of the counties of Neshoba, 
Leake, Madison, Yazoo, Sharkey, and Issaquena to the Missis- 
sipp1 River. ; 

(42) Missourt CoNFERENCE shall include so much of the 
State of Missouri as lies north of the Missouri River. 

(43) Montana State CoNFERENCE shall include all the 
State of Montana. 

(44) NeEBRAsKA CONFERENCE shall include all the State of 
Nebraska. 

(45) Newark CoNFERENCE shall include that part of the 
State of New Jersey not included in the New Jersey Conference, 
with the Borough of Richmond, City of New York, in the State 
of New York, and such portions of Rockland, Orange, and Sulli- 
van Counties, in the State of New York, as lie south and west 
of a line extending from Tompkins Cove, on the Hudson River, 
intersecting the New Jersey State line at a point south of 
Sloatsburg; thence along said State line to the Wallkill River ; 
thence due north, intersecting the Erie Railroad at a point 
west of Middletown; thence in a northwesterly direction to a 
point where the Port Jervis & Monticello Railroad crosses the 
northern line of Forestburg township, in Sullivan County ; 
thence southwest to a point on the Delaware River below Lacka- 
waxen, in Pennsylvania; also such portions of Pike and Monroe 
Counties, in the State of Pennsylvania, as lie north of the 
Philadelphia Conference and east of the Wyoming Conference, 
the same being now included in the Matamoras, Milford, Ding- 
mans and Coolbaugh Charges. 

(46) New Encianp ConrerEnce shall include all the State 
of Massachusetts east of the Green Mountains not included in 
the New Hampshire and New England Southern Conferences. 

(47) New Eneianp Sournern Conrerence shall include 
that part of the State of Connecticut lying east of the Con- 
necticut River, the State of Rhode Island, with the town of 
Blackstone, in Massachusetts, and that part of the State of 
Massachusetts south of the towns of Wrentham, Walpole, Ded- 
ham, Milton, and Quincy. 

(48) New Hampsuire Conrerence shall include the State 
of New Hamshire, except that part within the Maine Con- 
ference; also that part of the State of Massachusetts northeast 
of the Merrimac River except that part of Lowell north of the 
Merrimac. 

(49) New Jersey Conrerencn shall include that part of the 
State of New Jersey lying south of the following line, namely: 
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Commencing at Raritan Bay, thence up said. bay and river to 
New Brunswick, at a point opposite the easterly boundary of the 
Borough of Highland Park, thence along the easterly, northerly, 
and westerly boundaries of said borough respectively, to the 
Raritan River, thence along the Raritan River to the westerly 
limits of the city of New Brunswick, thence southwest in a 
straight line to Lambertville on the Delaware River, including 
the city of New Brunswick, the Borough of Highland Park, and 
Lambertville Station. 

(50) New YorxK CoNnFERENCE shall consist of the territory 
now in the New York, Poughkeepsie, Newburgh, and Kingston 
Districts, and including Five Points Mission. 

(51) New Yorx Hast Conrerence shall include Long Is- 
land; those Charges in Manhattan and Bronx east of South 
Ferry, Whitehall Street, Broadway, Park Row, Chatham 
‘Square, Bowery, Third Avenue to Pelham Avenue; west to the 
Harlem Railroad track; north to Mount Vernon; thence includ- 
ing Mount Vernon, New Rochelle, Mamaroneck, Harrison, and 
all between them and Long Island Sound to the State of Con- 
necticut ; thence following the State line, including Pound Ridge, 
to Sharon township; east to the Housatonic River; north to 
Canaan township; east to Winchester, excluding North Goshen; 
north to State line; east to the Connecticut River, and following 
the river to the Sound, and also excepting Five Points Mission. 

(52) Nort CaroLina CONFERENCE shall include the colored 
work in the State of North Carolina and in that part of the 
State of Virginia lying south of a line beginning at Cape Henry 
and running to Hampton Roads; thence with Hampton Roads 
to the James River; thence with the southern bank of the James 
River to Chesterfield County; thence with the northern boun- 
dary of the following counties: Prince George, Dinwiddie, Notto- 
way, Prince Edward, Charlotte, and Halifax, to the northeast 
corner of Pittsylvania; thence in a southerly direction to the 
northeast corner of Henry; thence with the county lines of. 
Pittsylvania, Franklin, and Bedford to the corner of Bedford 
and Roanoke; thence with the Blue Ridge Mountains to the 
North Carolina line. 

(53) Norra Dakota CoNFERENCE shall include the State of 
North Dakota. 


(54) NortH Inpiana CoNFERENCE shall be bounded on the 
north by the State of Michigan; on the east by the State of 
Ohio, including Union City; on the south by the National Road 
from the State line west to Marion County; thence north to the 
northeast corner of said county; thence west to the Michigan 
Road; on the west by said Michigan Road to South Bend, 
excluding Lowell Heights and River Park Churches, South 
Bend, and thence by the Saint Joseph River to the Michigan 
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State line, including Logansport and all the towns on the 
National Road east of Indianapolis. 

(55) Norru-East Onto CoNFERENCE shall be bounded as 
follows: Beginning at the north point of the line separating 
Ohio from Pennsylvania; thence south along said line to the 
Ohio River, including Orangeville Church; thence down said 
river to the Muskingum River; thence up the Muskingum 
River to Dresden, excluding Marietta, Zanesville, and Dresden; 
thence westerly to the main road passing through Delaware 
and Marion, including Utica, Homer, and Galena Circuits, and 
excluding Stratford; on the west by the main road passing 
through Delaware and Marion to Upper Sandusky, and by the 
Sandusky River to its mouth; thence due north to the State 
line, including the towns of Tiffin, Port Clinton, and Lakeside, 
and excluding so much of the town of Delaware as lies west of 
Sandusky Street, yet including Asbury Church in the city of 
Delaware; also excluding the towns of Marion, Fremont and 
Upper Sandusky; thence east on the northern line of the State 
of Ohio to the place of beginning. 

(56) NortHEern Minnesota CONFERENCE shall include all 
of the State of Minnesota not included in the Minnesota Con- 
ference. 


(57) NortHern New York Conrerence shall include so 
much of the county of Franklin as is not within the Troy Con- 
ference, and the counties of Saint Lawrence, Jefferson, Lewis, 
Oneida, and Herkimer, and all of Oswego County except Phoe- 
nix, and so much of the county of Madison as lies on and east 
of the New York, Ontario & Western Railroad, together with 
Cherry Valley, Springfield, and Richfield Springs in Otsego 
County, Saint Johnsville in Montgomery County, and Lassells- 
ville, Oppenheim, and Stratford in Fulton County. 


(58) Norrnwesr Iyp1ana ConrERENCE shall be bounded 
on the north by Lake Michigan and the State line; on the east 
‘by the Saint Joseph River and the Michigan Road, including 
Lowell Heights and River Park Churches, South Bend, Indiana; 
on the south by the Indiana Conference, and on the west by 
Illinois, including all the towns on the Michigan Road except 
Logansport; and all the towns on the southern boundary, exclud- 
ing Washington Street Church in Indianapolis. 

(59) Norrnwest Iowa Conrerence shall include that part 
of the State of Iowa west of the Upper Iowa and north of the 
Des Moines Conferences. 

(60) NorrHwest Kansas Conrrrenor shall be bounded on 
the west and north by the Kansas State line ; on the east by the 
sixth principal meridian, but including the Solomon City Cir- 
cuit; and on the south by the south line of township seventeen 
as far west as to the east line of Lane County; thence north 
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to the north line of said Lane County; thence west to the 
State line. 

(61) Norwxeran and DanisH ConFERENCE shall include all 
the Norwegian and Danish work between the Allegheny and 
Rocky Mountains except in the city of Buffalo. 


(62) Oni0 ConFERENCE shall be bounded as follows: Be- 
ginning at the northwest corner of the State of Ohio; thence 
east on the north line of the State of Ohio to a point due north 
of the mouth of the Sandusky River; thence south to and up 
said river to Upper Sandusky, excluding Port Clinton and 
Tiffin, and including Fremont and Upper Sandusky; thence in a 
southerly direction along the main road from Upper Sandusky 
through Marion to Delaware, Ohio, including the Wyandotte 
Church and Marion, Waldo and all of Delaware west of San- 
dusky Street except Asbury Church; thence in an easterly 
direction to Dresden, Ohio, excluding the Galena, Sunbury, 
Homer and Utica Circuits; thence down the Muskingum River 
to the Ohio River, including Dresden, Zanesville and Marietta, 
Ohio; thence down the Ohio River to the west line of the 
State of Ohio; thence north along said line to the place of 
beginning. 

(63) OkLAHOMA CONFERENCE boundary shall begin at the 
southeast corner of Oklahoma at its intersection with Red River; 
thence with the meanders of said River to the northeast corner 
of Wichita County, Texas; thence south to the southeast corner 
of Wichita County, Texas; thence west to the east boundary 
line of New Mexico; thence north with the west line of Texas 
to its northwest corner; thence to its northeast corner; thence 
north to the boundary line between Oklahoma and Kansas; 
thence east to the northeast corner of Oklahoma; thence south 
with the east boundary line of Oklahoma to place of beginning. 

(64) OREGON CONFERENCE shall include all of the State of 
Oregon not included in the Columbia River and the Inter- 
Mountain Conferences. 

(65) Paciric GERMAN CONFERENCE shall include the Ger- 
man work of the States of Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. 

(66) PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE shall be bounded on the 
east by the Delaware River, on the south by the Pennsylvania 
State line, on the west by the Susquehanna River, excluding 
Harrisburg and the adjoining part of Dauphin County, extend- 
ing east to Paxtonia and Rutherford included in the Central 
Pennsylvania Conference; on the north by the north line of 
Dauphin, Schuylkill, Carbon, and Monroe Counties, excepting 
Ashland, and the Beaver Meadows Circuit. 

(67) PirrsBuRGH CONFERENCE shall be bounded on the north 
by the Erie Conference; on the east by the Central Pennsylvania 
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Conference; on the south by the West Virginia Conference; on 
the west by the North-East Ohio Conference. 

(68) Pucrr Sounp CoNFERENCE shall include all that part 
of the State of Washington lying west of the summit of the 
Cascade Mountains; all of Klickitat County except Bickleton 
and Alderdale, and all the work in the Territory of Alaska. 

(69) Rock River CoNFERENCE shall include that part of the 
State of Illinois north of Central Illinois Conference, except 
Hast Dubuque. This Conference shall include the work among 
the Welsh people of the States of Illinois and Wisconsin. 

(70) Saint JoHns River CONFERENCE shall include the 
work among the white people in the State of Florida, excepting 
that portion lying west of the Apalachicola River. 

(71) Sarnr Louis ConFERENCE shall include that part of the 
State of Missouri lying south of the Missouri River and the 
work among the white people in the State of Arkansas. 

(72) SAVANNAH CONFERENCE shall include the colored work 
in that part of the State of Georgia lying south of a line running 
east and west on a line of the northern boundaries of Richmond, 
McDuffie, Warren, Hancock, Putnam, Jasper, and Butts Coun- 
ties; that part of the Spalding County embracing Liberty Hill 
Circuit; all of Pike County except the Church known as Free 
Liberty; that part of the Meriwether County embracing Green- 
ville; and that part of Troup County embracing La Grange 
Station and La Grange Circuit. 

(73) Sourn Carona CONFERENCE shall include the col- 
ored work in the State of South Carolina. 

(74) SourHERN ConreRENcE shall include work with the 
white people in the States of Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas 
with the exception of El Paso County, Texas, and that part of 
Texas north of a line drawn from the southeast corner of 
Wichita County due west to the east boundary of New Mexico. 

(75) SourHERN CaLirornia CoNFERENCE shall include that 
portion of the State of California lying south of the line begin- 
ning at the mouth of the Carmel River on Carmel Bay ; thence in 
a direct line to the northwest corner of Fresno County; thence 
north to the northwest corner of Merced County; thence east 
and north along the north boundary of Merced County, includ- 
ing the Newman Circuit, to the point where said boundary 
intersects the middle fork of Merced River ; thence, following 
the middle fork of Merced River, to the summit of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains at the northwest corner of Inyo County; 
thence along the north line of said county to the California- 
Nevada State line; also that portion of the State of Nevada 
lying south of the line beginning at the point where the thirty- 
seventh parallel of north latitude intersects the California- 
Nevada State line; thence east along said parallel to the west 
line of Lincoln County, State of Nevada ; thence north and east 
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along the line of Lincoln County to the Nevada-Utah State 
line. It shall also include Lower California and the State 
of Sonora in the Republic of Mexico, the State of Arizona; and 
Needles in the State of California. 

(76) Sournern IvitInois CoNFERENCE shall include all that 
part of the State of Illinois south of the following line, namely; 
Beginning at a point on the Mississippi River at the northwest 
corner of Calhoun County; thence east along the north line of 
said County to the Illinois River; thence down the Illinois 
River to Columbiana; thence east to the northeast corner of 
Jersey County, leaving Carrollton and Rockbridge in the Illi- 
nois Conference; thence in a southeasterly direction, leaving 
Chesterfield in the Illinois Conference and Litchfield in the 
Southern Illinois Conference ; thence to Hillsboro, leaving Hills- 
boro in the Illinois Conference; thence to the northwest cor- 
ner of Fayette County; thence along the north line of Fayette 
County and Effingham County to the west line of Cumberland 
County, leaving Herrick and Holiday in the Southern Illinois 
Conference; thence south to the southwest corner of Cumber- 
land County; thence east along the south line of Cumberland 
and Clark Counties to the Wabash River. 

(77) Sourm Fiortpa CoNFERENCE shall include the colored 
work in that part of the State of Florida lying south of the 
parallel twenty-nine, including New Smyrna, Daytona, Ormond, 
and DeLand. 

(78) SourtHweEst Kansas CONFERENCE shall include all that 
part of the State of Kansas not included in the Kansas and the 
Northwest Kansas Conferences; also Beaver, Cimarron, and 
Texas Counties in the State of Oklahoma. 

(79) TENNESSEE CONFERENCE shall include the colored work 
in that portion of the State of Tennessee west of and including 
the counties of Franklin, Coffee, Warren, White, Putnam, 
Overton, and Picket in said State. 

(80) Texas CoNFERENCE shall include the colored work in 
so much of the State of Texas as lies east of a line beginning 
at the Gulf of Mexico on the east line of Matagorda County, 
and running along said line and the east line of Wharton and 
Colorado Counties to the north point of Colorado County; 
thence north until it strikes the Southern Pacific Railroad at 
Calvert; thence along the line of the railroad to the northern 
boundary of Texas, excluding Calvert and all the towns on the 
line of said road. 

(81) Troy CoNFERENCE shall include that portion of the 
State of New York embraced in the counties of Rensselaer, 
Washington, Clinton, Essex, Warren, Saratoga, Schenectady, 
Montgomery (except Saint Johnsville), Fulton (except the 
towns of Oppenheim and Stratford), Albany (except Coeymans 
Hollow, and South Bethlehem), Schoharie (except Blenheim, 
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Charlotteville, Eminence, Gilboa, Livingstonville, Summit and 
West Fulton) ; in Columbia County, the towns of Stuyvesant, 
Kinderhook, New Lebanon, and Chatham (except Chatham vil- 
lage and East Chatham); in Franklin County, the towns of 
Standish, Saranac Lake, and the appointments connected with 
Bloomingdale Circuit; in Hamilton County, the towns of Ben- 
son, Hope, Wells, Indian Lake, Long Lake, and Blue 
Mountain Lake; and in Otsego County, Center Valley; also 
that portion of the State of Vermont embraced in the counties 
of Addison (except the towns of Granville and Hancock) ; Ben- 
nington (except the towns of Landgrove and Peru), Rutland 
(except Mechanicsville and Cuttingsville, Mount Holly, East 
Wallingford, Summit, and Heraldsville), and in Chittenden 
County, the towns of Charlotte, Hinesburg, Huntington, Willis- 
ton, Shelburne, Burlington, and Winooski; also in the State of 
Massachusetts all that part of Berkshire County lying upon the 
line of the Boston & Albany Railroad, and north of said line. 

(82) Upper Iowa ConrerENcs shall be bounded as follows, 
namely: Beginning at the noxtheast corner of the State of Iowa; 
thence down the Mississippi River to Davenport, including 
East Dubuque, in the State of Illinois; thence west on 
the north line of the Iowa Conference to the southeast corner 
of Story County; thence north to the State line, so as to in- 
clude Iowa Falls; thence east on said line to the place of 
beginning. 

(83) Upper Mississtppt CONFERENCE shall include the col- 
ored work in the State of Mississippi not included in the Missis- 
sippi Conference. 

(84) VeRMoNnT CoNFERENCE shall include the State of Ver- 
mont, except that section lying south of the Winooski River and 
west of the Green Mountain divide; said boundary to leave 
Winooski Charge in the Troy Conference, and Mechanicsville 
and Cuttingsville in the Vermont Conference. 

(85) WasHINGTON CONFERENCE shall include the colored 
work in western Maryland, the District of Columbia, the State 
of West Virginia, except the counties of Raleigh, Mercer, Wyo- 
ming, and McDowell; so much of the State of Pennsylvania as 
lies west of the Susquehanna River, including the towns on said 
Tiyer; and so much of the State of Virginia as is not included 
in the East’ Tennessee, Delaware, and North Carolina Con- 
ferences. 

(86) West Texas ConrerENce shall embrace the colored 
work in that part of the State of Texas which is not included in 
the Texas Conference. 

(87) West VIRGINIA CONFERENCE shall be bounded as fol- 
lows: Beginning at the southwest corner of Pennsylvania ; 
thence along the west line of Pennsylvania to the northeast cor- 
ner of Ohio County, West Virginia, so as to include Dallas 
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Circuit and Triadelphia Circuit; thence by the most direct 
way to Short Creek so as to inelude Short Creek and Liberty 
Circuit; thence down Short Creek to the Ohio River; thence 
down said river to the mouth of the Big Sandy River; on the 
west by the State line; on the south by the Kentucky and Hol- 
ston Conferences, including the counties of Highland, Augusta, 
Rockbridge, Botetourt, Allegheny, and Craig in the State of 
Virginia; on the east so as to include Bayard, Blaine, Gormania, 
Swanton and Grantsville Charges, to the Pennsylvania State 
line; thence westward along said State line to the place of 
beginning. 

(88) Wuxst WIscoNnsIN CONFERENCE shall include that part 
of the State of Wisconsin not embraced in the Wisconsin Con- 
ference. : 

(89) WrsteRN NorwscIaN-DaNniIsH CONFERENCE shall in- 
clude the Norwegian and Danish work in the States of Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, and California. 

(90) Wi~MINGToN CONFERENCE shall include the State of 
Delaware, the eastern shore of Maryland, and all that part of 
the State of Virginia east of the Baltimore Conference. 

(91) Wisconsin CoNFERENCE shall include all that part of 
the State of Wisconsin lying east and north of a line beginning 
at the southeast corner of Green County, on the south line of 
the State; thence north on the range line between ranges nine 
and ten east, to the north line of township twenty; thence west 
on the said line to the east of range three; thence north on said 
line to the Michigan State line, excluding Avon Church, Mc- 
Farland, Goodman Church, Brooklyn, and the town of Pine 
Grove in Portage County. 

(92) Wyomine ConFERENCE shall include that portion of the 
southern part of the State of New York which is not included 
in the New York, New York Hast, Newark, Central New York 
and Genesee Conferences; and that part of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania which is bounded on the west by Central New York Con- 
ference, including the territory east of the Susquehanna River, 
and on the south by the Central Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
and Newark Conferences, including Narrowsburg, and on the 
east by the Newark and New York Conferences. 

(93) Wyomine State CoNFERENCE shall include the State 
of Wyoming. 


§ 2. Mission Conferences and Missions 


(1) Hawatr Misston shall include the Hawaiian Islands. 

(2) Lavin Amertcan Misston shall include the Mexicans, 
Spaniards, Italians, Filipinos, Portuguese, French, and other 
peoples speaking the Romance languages in the territory included 
in California, Lower California, Nevada, and that part of Ari- 
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zona lying west of the meridian of longitude 112 degrees west. 

(3) Pacrric CHinEsE Mission shall include all the Chinese 
work between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Ocean. 

(4) Pacrric Japanesr Mission shall include all the Jap- 
anese work west of the Mississippi River. 

(5) Pacrrtc SwepisH Miss1on CoNnFERENCE shall include 
the Swedish work in the States of California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Utah, Nevada, Idaho, and Arizona, and that part of Mon- 
tana west of the Rocky Mountains. 

(6) Porro Rico Mission CoNFERENCE shall include Porto 
Rico and the adjacent islands belonging to its civil jurisdiction, 
together with any work which may be established by our Church 
or come under its care in any of the islands known as the West 
Indies. 

(7) SourHwest SpanisH Mission shall include the States 
of New Mexico, Kansas, the southern portion of Colorado along 
the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad from Antonito to Durango, 
that portion of the State of Arizona lying east of Meridian 112 
west longitude, and the States of Chihuahua and Sonora in the 
Republic of Mexico. This refers to the work among the Spanish- 
speaking people in the above mentioned states. \ 

(8) Uva Misston shall include the State of Utah. 

§ 3. Hnabling Acts. 

(1) The Central Missouri, Lincoln, and Little Rock Confer- 
ences may during the quadrennium form two Conferences in- 
stead of three, with the consent of the Bishop or Bishops pre- 
siding and under the usual Disciplinary conditions. 

(2) Eastern Swedish Conference may merge with the new 
Central Northwest Conference with the consent of the Bishop or 
Bishops presiding and under the usual Disciplinary conditions. 

(3) Detroit and Michigan Conferences may during the quad- 
rennium organize the Districts with the county as the unit, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Bishop or Bishops presiding, and 
the consent of the churches involved, under the usual Disciplin- 
ary provisions. 

(4) Georgia Conference may, during the quadrennium, extend 
its boundaries so that they shall read: “Georgia Conference 
shall include work among the white people of the State of 
Georgia and of that portion of Florida situated between the 
State of Georgia and the line of the Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
extending from Fernandina, Fla., to Cedar Keys, Fla.” The 
definition of Saint Johns River Conference boundaries is to be 
amended in accordance therewith. This action is subject to 
the usual Disciplinary conditions. 

(5) Latin-American Mission and the South-West Spanish 
Mission may during this quadrennium unite to form one Mis- 
sion to be known as the Latin-American Mission, under the 
usual Disciplinary conditions. 
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(6) The order for the dissolution of the New Mexico Con- 
ference and the organization of the work now constituting said 
Conference into the New Mexico Mission is hereby given. The 
Bishop given charge of said Conference in the fall of 1928 shall 
convene said Conference, attend to all necessary business, de- 
clare the Conference dissolved and proceed to organize the ‘New 
Mexico Mission. 

New Mexico Mission shall include the State of New Mexico 
excepting Chama; also it shall include the County of El Paso, 
Texas, in the State of Texas. ‘ 

(7) New York and New York East Conferences may during 
the quadrennium unite to form one Conference, with the con- 
sent of the Bishop or Bishops presiding, and under the usual 
Disciplinary conditions. 

(8) Norwegian and Danish Conference may during the quad- 
rennium, should the Norwegian and Danish Mission dissolve 
extend its boundaries to the Atlantic Coast; and instead of the 
wording “between the Allegheny and the Rocky Mountains” it 
shall read “between the Atlantic Coast and the Rocky Moun- 
eg This action is subject to the usual Disciplinary condi- 

10ns. 

(9) Pacific German Conference may during the quadrennium 
unite with the Oregon Conference with the consent of the 
Bishop or Bishops presiding and under the usual Disciplinary 
conditions. It is expressly understood that this does not author- 
ize the creation of a separate District for German work. 

(10) Puget Sownd and Columbia River Conferences may 
unite to form one Conference during the quadrennium with 
the consent of the Bishop or Bishops presiding and under the 
usual Disciplinary conditions. 

(11) Samt Louis and the Missouri Annual Conferences may, 
during the quadrennium, merge into one Conference by a major- 
ity vote of the members of each Conference present and voting, 
and the consent of the Bishop or Bishops presiding, and under 
the usual Disciplinary conditions. 

(12) The boundaries between the Southwest Kansas and the 
Oklahoma Conferences are to be adjusted during the quadrennium 
so that Dalhart, Texas, shall be included in the Oklahoma Con- 
ference. This action is to be with the consent of the Bishop or 
Bishops presiding, and under the usual Disciplinary conditions. 

(13) Texas Conference during the quadrennium was given 
the privilege of adjusting its boundary so that it shall read 
as follows: The Texas Conference shall include the colored 
work in so much of the State of Texas as lies east of a line 
beginning at the Gulf of Mexico on the east line of Matagorda 
County and running along said line and the east line of Whar- 
ton and Colorado Counties to the north point of Colorado 
County; thence north until it strikes the Southern Pacific Rail- 
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road at Calvert; thence along the line of the railroad to the 
northern boundary of Texas, excluding Calvert and all the 
towns of said road. 

q 548. Norations 

§ 1. CenrraL SwepisH, the NorTHERN SwepisH and the 
WESTERN SWEDISH CONFERENCES were merged under the name 
of the Central Northwest Conference, the said new Conference 
to meet in the fall for organization. 

2. Onto and West OHI0 CONFERENCES were merged under 
the name of the Ohio Conference. (See Ohio Conference for the 
new boundaries. ) 

§ 3. The following re-definition of the boundary between the 
Oklahoma and Southern Conferences was agreed to: “Begin- 
ning at the southeast corner of Oklahoma at its intersection with 
the Red River; thence with the meanders of said river to a point 
due north of the northeast corner of Witchita County, Texas; 
thence west to east boundary line of New Mexico; thence east 
to its northeast corner; thence north to boundary line between 
Kansas and Oklahoma; thence east to northeast corner of Okla- 
homa; thence south with east boundary line of Oklahoma to 
beginning.” This agreement was signed by the delegations of 
the two Conferences. : 

§ 4. Enabling acts are in force for one quadrennium only and 
provided that the number of members in any adjoining Confer- 
ence or Mission Conference shall not be diminished to less than 
twenty-five. 

§5. The Chairman and Secretary of the Committee on 
Boundaries shall be the final authority in any question as to 
what the action of the Committee on Boundaries has been. 


CHAPTER III 


CENTRAL CONFERENCES 


q 549. Central Conferences in Europe 

(1) Central European Central Conference to consist of the 
Gansennnces and Mission Conferences comprising the Zurich 

rea. 

(2) Mediterranean Central Conference to consist of the Con- 
ferences and Mission Conferences comprising the Paris Area. 

(3) Northern European Central Conference to consist of the 
souaerences and Mission Conferences comprising the Stockholm 

rea. 


(550, § 1. Hastern Asia Central Conference 
(1) Central China Annual Conference. 


(2) Chengtu West China Annual Conference. 
(3) Chungking West China Annual Conference, 
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(4) Foochow Annual Conference. 
5) Hinghua Annual Conference. 
(6) Japan Mission Council. 
(7) Kiangsi Annual Conference. 
(8) Korea Annual Conference. 
9) North China Annual Conference. 
(10) Shantung Annual Conference. 
(11) South Fukien Annual Conference. 
(12) Yenping Annual Conference. 

§2. Southern Asia Central Conference 
) Bengal Annual Conference. 
) Bhabua Mission. 
) Bombay Annual Conference. 
Burma Annual Conference. 
) Central Provinces Annual Conference. 
) Gujarat Annual Conference. 
) Hyderabad Annual Conference. 
) Indus River Annual Conference. 
Lucknow Annual Conference. 
0) North India Annual Conference. 
1) Northwest India Annual Conference. 
2) South India Annual Conference. 


§ 3. Central Conference for Southeastern Asia 
(1) Malaya Annual Conference. 
(2) Netherlands Indies Mission Conference. 
(3) North Sumatra Mission. 
(4) Philippine Islands Conference. 

7551. South Africa Central Conference 

(1) Angola Mission Conference. 
(2) Congo Mission Conference. 
(3) Rhodesia Mission Conference. 
(4) Southeast Africa Mission Conference. 

4 552. Central Conference for Latin America 
(1) Bolivia Mission. 
(2) Central American Mission. 
(3) Chile Annual Conference. 
(4) Eastern South America Annual Conference. 
(5) Mexico Annual Conference. 
(6) North Andes Mission Conference. 


V. TEMPORAL ECONOMY 


Report No. 1. Mermserrsuir Rucister 
Amend Paragraph 48 by the addition of Section 6 to read as 


follows: 
Section 6. Each church shall provide in addition to such 


Bee OO Bo or 
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records of membership, a Membership Register having space for 
home address and date and manner of admission into member- 
ship. Each person at the time of admission into membership 
shall be required to sign this register, which shall be a bound 
volume. 

Adopted, May 9. 


Report No. 2. TRustTers oF THE Meruopist EPISscoPAlL 
CHURCH 


Amend Paragraph 370 of the Discipline of 1924 to include 

after the words “United States of America” in the last line the 
words : 
“and to intervene and take all necessary legal steps to safeguard 
and protect the interests and rights of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church anywhere in all matters relating to property and rights 
to property, whether arising by gift, devise or otherwise, or 
where held in trust or established for the benefit of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church or its membership; or abandoned church 
property where Annual Conference Trustees neglect to take 
necessary steps to protect the interests of the members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in such property.” 

So that the paragraph as amended shall read: 

Paragraph 370. The Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, located at Cincinnati, Ohio, and incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Ohio, pursuant to the action of the General 
Conference, should not be confounded with local Boards of 
Trustees of Church property referred to in Paragraphs 345-352 
of the Discipline, which local Boards have the care only of 
Church property within the several Pastoral Charges to which 
they are related, and are amenable to their respective Quarterly 
Conferences. The Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are constituted by the General Conference and made amenable 
thereto, in order that the Church may have competent repre- 
sentation in legal proceedings and have an authorized body to 
care for and administer all the property conveyed to it, or com- 
mitted to it in trust, within the jurisdiction of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of the United States of America, and to 
intervene and take all necessary legal steps to safeguard and 
protect the interests and rights of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church anywhere in all matters relating to property and rights 
to property, whether arising by gift, devise or otherwise, or 
where held in trust or established for the benefit of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church or its membership, or abandoned church 
property where Annual Conference trustees neglect to take 
necessary steps to protect the interests of the members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in such property. 

It is further recommended, that the Articles of Incorpora- 
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tion be so amended as to give the Trustees of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church such additional authority. 
Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. 3. MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 


Reporting on Memorial No. 469 on Ministerial Support, your 
committee recommends that Paragraph 90, Section 4, of the 
Discipline, reading as follows: “The amount. raised for ‘Min- 
isterial Support’ shall include the several sums raised for the 
support of the pastor, the support of the Conference Claimants, 
the support of the District Superintendent and the support of 
the Bishops; also the house rent paid for the pastor; or in case 
the pastor occupies a parsonage, a sum equal to a fair rental of 
the parsonage. Missionary appropriations should not be in- 
cluded. If desired, separate columns may be used for House 
Rent and for Traveling Expenses,” be changed to read as fol- 
lows: Paragraph 90, Section 4: “The amount raised for ‘Min- 
isterial Support’ shall include the several sums raised by the 
charge for the support of the Pastor, District Superintendent, 
Bishops and Conference Claimants, also house rent paid by the 
charge for the pastor or a fair rental value, if the pastor occu- 
pies a parsonage. It shall not include any moneys paid by the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension or City or 
District or Conference Missionary or Sustentation Societies, or 
Board of Foreign Missions.” 

Adopted, May 9. 


Report No. 4. Jason LEE CENTENNIAL 


Answering Memorial 171 signed by Carl G. Doney et al. on 
subject of Jason Lee Centennial, we report as follows: 

Whereas, in 1934 will occur the one hundredth anniversary 
of the coming of Jason Lee and his co-laborers to the Pacific 
Northwest, in response to the red men’s call for the “Book of 
Heaven,” and 

Whereas, this marks the beginning of the Old Oregon Mission 
from whence proceeded the heroic spirit of consecrated pio- 
neers, which has given Christian quality and character to a vast 
territory, and 

Whereas, the fruits of this enterprise are seen in the churches 
and colleges, in homes, hospitals and other enterprises of King- 
dom building, and 

Whereas, history records few if any movements more epochal 
or more charged with inspiring romance, 

Therefore, be it resolved, that the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of 1928 approve the commemora- 
tion of this event by a celebration which shall recall appropri- 
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ately the mighty heroism of our Missionary fathers, and be a 
challenge to the followers of Christ to-day. 
Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 5. STEWARDSHIP ORGANIZATION IN LocaL 
CHURCH 


In consideration of Memorial 228 signed by J. M. M. Gray 
and others, we report as follows: 


STEWARDSHIP ORGANIZATION IN LOCAL CHURCH 


Whereas, our chief pastors in the Episcopal Address express 
the growing conviction of the Church that “some form of organ- 
ized stewardship in the local church is essential if the best 
results are to be secured,” and also express the hope that “the 
General Conference may discover a plan for the crystallization 
of the conviction of our people on this vital question,” and 

Whereas, such organization appears to us to afford enlarged 
opportunity for leading all our people toward that devotion 
which utterly and gladly yields to God self and all it holds, 

Resolved, that the Benevolence Boards be instructed to make 
an adequate plan for instruction and promotion of stewardship 
organization in the local church. 

Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 6. SaLe or ABANDONED CHURCH PROPERTY 


In consideration of Memorial 377, signed by J. Phelps Hand, 
of the Baltimore Conference, and others, your Committee re- 
ports as follows: 

We recommend that Paragraph 362 of the Discipline, which 
reads as follows: “Whenever a local society in the United States 
is no longer able to maintain itself without encumbering or 
making liable its real estate for current expenses, or whenever 
by reason of the reduction of its membership or the changing 
character of the community or population which the church is 
intended to serve, it shall become desirable or necessary to dis- 
continue or abandon such location, it shall be the duty of the 
trustees and members of such local society, when so authorized 
and directed by a two-thirds vote of the Annual Conference 
within the bounds of which it is located, and with the consent of 
the Resident Bishop and of a majority of the District Super- 
intendents, to sell such property and pay over the proceeds to 
the said Annual Conference; or at the option of said local 
society to convey such property to the Annual Conference; sub- 
ject, however, to return in the same manner and upon the same 
contingencies as named in Paragraph 360”; be changed as fol- 
lows: 
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By inserting in line 7, after the word “serve,” the words “or 
whenever by reason of the overlapping of fields of service in the 
same territory by Protestant denominations.” 

By striking out the word “become” in line 7, and. substituting 
the word “seem.” ; 

In line 8, after the word “location,” strike out “it shall be the 
duty of the trustees and the members of such local society, when 
so authorized and directed by a two-thirds vote of the Annual 
Conference within the bounds of which it is located, and with 
the consent of the Resident Bishop and of a majority of the Dis- 
trict Superintendents,” and insert the words “the District 
Superintendent of the District within whose bounds the society 
is located shall call together the district Board of Church, Loca- 
tion for a thorough study of the sijuation. If, in the judgment 
of this Board of Church Location, the discontinuance or aban- 
‘donment of said location shall seem to he for the best interest 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the district Board of 
Church Location shall so report to the: Annual Conference at 
its next session. If the Annual Conference, with the consent 
of the Resident Bishop and of a majority of the District Super- 
intendents, shall authorize and direct, by a two-thirds vote, the 
discontinuance or abandonment of said location, it shall: be 
the duty of the trustees and members of said: local society.” 

The paragraph, as amended, will then read: 

“Whenever a local society in the United States is no longer 
able to maintain itself without encumbering or making, liable 
its real estate for current expenses, or whenever by reason, of 
the reduction of its membership or the changing character of 
the community, or whenever by reason of the overlapping of 
fields of service in the same territory by Protestant denomina- 
tions, it shall seem desirable or necessary to discontinue, or 
abandon such location, the District Superintendent of the dis- 
trict within whose bounds the society is located shall call to- 
gether-the district Board of Church Location for a thorough 
study of the situation. If, in the judgment of the Board. of 
Church Location, the discontinuance or abandonment of said 
location shall seem to be for the best interest. of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, this Board of Church Location shall | so 
report to the Annual Conference at its next session. If the 
Annual Conference, with the consent of the presiding jor, resi- 
dent Bishop, and of the majority of the District, Superintend- 
ents shall authorize and direct by a two-thirds vote of the An- 
nual Conference, the discontinuance of said location, it shall, be 
the duty of the Trustees of said local society to.sell such prop- 
erty upon such terms as may be determined by the Annual Con- 
ference, and if, for any reason, the said local Board of Trustees 
refuses, or is unable to act in such matter, the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Annual Conference is hereby authorized and, em- 
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powered to sell and convey said property in accordance with 
the directions of the Annual Conference. 

“The proceeds of the sale of such property shall be paid to 
the Annual Conference to be held and used by it in accordance 
with the provisions of the Discipline. 

“Provided, however, that said local society may elect, in the 
first instance, to convey such property to the Annual Conference 
and in such event, said Annual Conference shall sell or admin- 
ister such property in accordance with the provisions of the 
Discipline.” 

Adopted, May 12. 


Report No. 8. ADMISSION oF LAYMEN TO ANNUAL 
CONFERENCES 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


(As found in the Discipline of 1924) 


Amend Division III, Articles of Organization and Govern- 
ment, Chapter I, Pastoral Charges, Quarterly and Annual Con- 
ferences, as follows: 

In the title of Chapter I, after the word “Quarterly” insert 
a comma, and strike out the word “and,” and after the word 
“Annual” add the words “and Lay Conferences,” so that the 
title of Chapter I, amended, will read 
“Pastoral Charges, Quarterly, Annual and Lay Conferences.” 

Amend Division III, Chapter I, Article I1I—Annual Confer- 
ences, Paragraph 36, as follows: 

Add to the present article the following words: “There shall 
be reserved to the Annual Conferences the right to vote on Con- 
stitutional Amendments, the election of Ministerial detegates 
to General Conference, all matters relating to the character 
and Conference relations of its members, and the ordination of 
ministers,” so that the Paragraph as amended shall read as 
follows: s 

“Paragraph 36. The Traveling Preachers shall be organized 
by the General Conference into Annual Conferences, the ses- 
sions of which they are required to attend. There shall be re- 
served to the Annual Conferences the right to vote on Constitu- 
tional Amendments, the election of Ministerial delegates to 
General Conference, all matters relating to the character and 
Conference relations of its members, and the ordination of Min- 
isters.” 

Add a new Article after Paragraph 36 of the Discipline, as 
follows: 
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ARTICLE IV. LAY CONFERENCES - 


“Paragraph 37, Section 1. A Lay Conference shall be organ- 
ized within the bounds of each Annual Conference to meet at 
the seat, and during some part of the time of the session of the 
Annual Conference, for the purpose of considering and acting 
upon matters relating to Lay Activities and such matters as the 
General Conference may direct. The Lay Conference shall be 
composed of lay members, one from each pastoral charge within 
the bounds of the Annual Conference, elected by the lay mem- 
bers of the charge, over twenty-one years of age, in such manner 
as the General Conference may direct. Hach pastoral charge 
shall, also, in the same manner, elect one alternate. 

“Section 2. The Lay Conference shall meet with the Annual 
Conference to consider and act upon all business other than 
those matters reserved to the Annual Conference as specified in 
Paragraph 36, of Article III, Division III, entitled ‘Articles 
of Organization and Government, and those matters that re- 
late wholly to lay activities. 

“Section 3. The Ministerial and Lay members of the united 
sessions shall deliberate as one body. They shall also vote as 
one body, except when requested by one third of either order 
present and voting; then the vote on any question shall be taken 
by separate orders, and a majority of each order shall be re- 
quired to pass a measure. 

“Section 4. Qualifications for laymen admitted into any An- 
nual Conference within the boundaries of a Central Conference 
may be determined by the Central Conference in which the 
Annual Conference is located.” 

Renumber the present Paragraphs 37 and 38, Discipline, 
1924, so as to be numbered 38 and 39. Substitute for the pres- 
ent Paragraph No. 39, the following: 


ARTICLE III. LAY DELEGATES 


“Paragraph 40, Section 1. Hach Lay Conference shall be en- 
titled to as many Delegates and Reserve Delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference as there are Ministerial Delegates and Reserve 
Delegates from the Annual Conference. 

“Section 2. Such Lay Delegates shall be elected by ballot at 
the session of the Lay Conference immediately preceding the 
General Conference. They shall be lay members twenty-five 
years of age or over, holding membership within the bounds of 
the Annual Conference, and having been lay members of the 
Church five years next preceding their election. Delegates- 
elect, who cease to be members of the Church within the bounds 
of the Lay Conference by which they were elected, shall not be 
entitled to seats in the General Conference.” 


(End of Constitutional Changes) 
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RESOLUTIONS AND SUPPLEMENTAL LEGISLATION 


Be It Resolved: That should these proposed amendments re- 
ceive the necessary recommendation of the General Conference, 
they shall be submitted to the several Annual and Lay Electoral 
Conferences in the calendar year of 1929, for their concurrence, 
said Electoral Conferences to be called by the Board of Bishops. 

If and when the Annual and Lay Electoral Conferences shall 
have approved these amendments by the necessary majority, the 
Bishops shall announce this fact through the Church press, and 
these constitutional enactments shall be thereafter operative 
under the provisions of Chapter III, Paragraphs 93 and 94, 
renumbered 94 and 95. Said sections to be amended as fol- 
lows: Strike out the word “Electoral” wherever found through- 
out the Discipline and change the divisions of Chapter III, and 
Sections 1 and 5 to read as follows: 


CHAPTER III. LAY CONFERENCES 
I. Election of Members to Lay Conferences 


“Paragraph 94, Section 1. The first or second or third 
Quarterly Conference of each Charge shall appoint one Judge 
of Election and two Tellers, who shall constitute the Election 
Board of the Charge; provided the said Charge be composed of 
but one Church. The Election Board shall fix the time and 
place for holding an election for one Lay Member to the Lay 
Conference, and one Reserve Lay Member in accordance with 
the provisions of Division III, Chapter I, Article IV of the 
Constitution of the Church.” 

Sections 2, 3, and 4 of the said paragraph remain unchanged. 

“Section 5. The Secretary of the Fourth Quarterly Con- 
ference shall certify the result of the ballot without delay to the 
Secretary of the preceding Lay Conference, or to any other per- 
son designated by said Conference, to prepare the roll for the 
ensuing Lay Conference. Said certificate shall contain the 
name of the Lay Member and of the Reserve Member elected, 
the post office of each and the name of the Pastoral Charge.” 

Change the present Paragraph 94 to read as follows: 


CHAPTER II. THE LAY CONFERENCE 


“Paragraph 95, Section 1. The Lay Conference shall convene 
Friday and Saturday of the session of the Annual Conference, 
or at such time as the two bodies may determine. I¢ shall 
choose its own officers, make its own rules, and hold sessions for 
the consideration of Lay activities, for voting on constitutional 
changes, and for the election, quadrennially, of Delegates and 
Reserve Delegates to the General Conference. 

“Section 2. The presiding officers of the Annual and Lay 
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Conferences shall fix the time for the United Sessions of the 
two bodies, and the officers of the Annual Conference shall be 
the officers of the said sessions.” 

Be It Resolved: That if the proposed amendments and the 
suggested revisions of the present Paragraphs, 93 and 94, Disci- 
pline, 1924, are approved by this General Conference, the said 
amendments and proposed revisions shall be printed in the 
Appendix of the Discipline of 1928, and all items in the Disci- 
pline contrary to these provisions shall be repealed. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 9. Trustees of JOHN STREET CHURCH 


In accordance with the provision of the charter of the John 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church, and with the Discipline, 
Section 561, whereby the nine trustees are to be elected by the 
General Conference, we respectfully present the nominations 
made for trustees of the John Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the coming quadrennium. 

These nominations are presented on behalf of the Board of 
Trustees in accordance with their action, as contained in the 
Handbook for 1928, page 590, as follows (alphabetically ar- 
ranged): S. Parkes Cadman; H. K. Carroll; John W. Craw- 
ford; Carl H. Fowler; William H. Kennedy; Joseph B. Mor- 
rell; William J. Stitt; Paul Sturtevant, and William H. Van 
Benschoten. 

Adopted, May 17. 


Report No. 10. Lapres’ Arp SocrETIES 


Considering a Memorial from Maine Conference seeking a 
change in Paragraph 378 of the Discipline, to include the term 
“spiritual,” your Committee reports that: 

Whereas, Paragraph 378 of the Discipline reads, “For the 
promotion of the social and financial interests of the Churches, 
Ladies’ Aid Societies, or Societies of similar designation and 
purpose, may be organized in the local Charge, which Societies 
shall be under the control of the Quarterly Conference.” 

We recommend that it shall be changed to read, “For the 
promotion of the financial, social and spiritual interests of the 
Churehs 5.0472 0072 

Adopted, May 17. 


Revort No. 13. SvatisticaAL Reports 
Considering Memorial No. 463, your Committee recommends 
that: 
Paragraph 88, Section 3, “An Annual Conference may allow 
a pastor to present a separate report for each Church or Society 
in his pastoral charge.” 
Be changed to read as follows; 
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“Section 3, An Annual Conference may require each pastor 
to present a separate report for each Church or Society in his 
pastoral charge, to be used as a supplemental report within the 
Conference, but the report shall be by charges for the Annual 
Conference and general minutes.” 

Adopted, May 23. 


Report No. 14. REORGANIZATION oF CHURCH 


In recognition of Memorial No. 774, signed by J. Phelps 
Hand and others, your Committee recommends: 

That Paragraph 360, of the Discipline, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Tf the trustees of Church property, or any ‘of them, have 
advanced any sum or sums of money, or are responsible for any 
sum or sums of money, on account of said property, and they, 
the said trustees, are obliged to pay the said sums of money, 
they or a majority of them, shall be authorized to raise the said 
sum or sums of money by a mortgage on the said premises, or by 
selling the said premises, after notice given to the Pastor or 
Minister of the congregation attending divine service or their 
successors, within one year after such notice is given. If such 
mortgaging or sale take place, the said trustees or their succes- 
sors, after paying the debts and other expenses which are due 
from the money arising from such mortgaging or sale, shall pay 
the balance, if not needed and applied for the purchase or im- 
provement of other property, for the use of the Church, to the 
Annual Conference within whose bounds such property is 
located ; and in case of a reorganization of said society, and the 
erection of a new Church building within five years after such 
transfer of funds, then the said Annual Conference shall repay 
the said new corporation the moneys which it has received from 
the Church or society,” be changed as follows: 

In line 22, of the paragraph, after the word “building” insert 
the words “on a site to be selected in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Paragraph 448.” 

The amended paragraph will then read: 

“If the trustees of Church property, or any of them, have 
advanced any sum or sums of money, or are responsible for any 
sum or sums of money, on account of said property, and they, 
the said trustees, are obliged to pay said sums of money, they, 
or a majority of them, shall be authorized to raise the said sum 
or sums of money, by a mortgage on the said premises, or by 
selling the said premises, after notice given to the superintend- 
ent, pastor and, or minister of the congregation attending divine 
service on the said premises, if the money due be not paid to the 
said trustees, or their successors, within one year after such 
notice is given. If such mortgaging or sale take place, the said 
trustees or their successors, after paying the debts and other 
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expenses which are due from the money arising from such 
mortgaging or sale, shall pay the balance to the Annual Confer- 
ence within whose bounds such property is located, provided 
that the money be not applied to the purchase or improvement 
of other property for the use of the Church. In case of reorgan- 
ization of said society, and the erection of a new Church, build- 
ing, on a site to be selected in accordance with the provisions 
of Paragraph 448, within five years after such transfer of funds, 
then the said Annual Conference shall repay the said new cor- 
poration the moneys which it has received from the Church or 
society.” 
Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 15. Sratistican Reports 

Answering Memorial No. 591, signed by J. J. Bushnell, et al., 
your Committee recommends that Paragraph 88 be amended by 
inserting after Article 4, the following words: 

“Article 5. In making his report to the treasurer of the 
Annual Conference, the pastor shall indicate the amount paid 
from his charge to the district superintendent, and_shall include 
cash, or a proper voucher therefor.” 

Further amend said Paragraph 88, by renumbering the fol- 
lowing sections, to wit: 

The present Section 5 shall become Section 6. 

The present Section 6 shall become Section 7, ete. 

Adopted, May 23. 


Report No. 1%. CHurcH UNION IN KorREA 


Considering Memorial No. 493 from the Korea Annual, Con- 
ference, which reads as follows: 

“Under the blessing of God the work of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
Korea, has grown and prospered until in the two Annual Con- 
ferences there are now 63,866 adherents, including 28,430 bap- 
tized members, 7,193 probationers and 288 employed preachers. 
For these results, first of all we give thanks to God who has so 
manifestly guided and empowered His servants who have labored 
in this field. We also record our deep gratitude to the mission- 
aries and the Boards of Missions that have made possible these 
great accomplishments. ’ aren 

“Tn presenting this memorial, we wish it clearly understood 
that there is no lack of appreciation for the work of the mis- 
sionaries and the Mission Boards, and no desire to sever the 
cordial relations which have existed and do now exist between 
the Church in America and the Church in Korea. It is our 
belief that for many years to come the service of the missionarles 
and the financial assistance of the Mission Boards will be needed 
in Korea. 
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“However, there is a strong conviction among preachers and 
members that the two Methodist Conferences in Korea should 
be organically united. The existence of two Methodist Churches 
in Korea calls for the constant defense before the non-Chris- 
tians. It is our conviction that the many new and pressing 
problems which now confront the kingdom of Christ in Korea 
can best be met and solved by a united, self-governing Church, 
and that such a Church would be the most powerful agency for 
the great work of evangelization yet to be done in this land. 

“Therefore, the Korea Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church respectfully memorialize the General Conter- 
ence: 

“1. To authorize the Korea Annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to be united with the Korea Annual 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and to 
be organized into the Methodist Church in Korea, provided such 
authorization is also given by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to its Korea Annual Con- 
ference. 

“2. To request the Bishops to appoint a Commission to meet 
with a like Commission of the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and with a similar Commission 
from the two Annual Conferences in Korea, which Joint Com- 
mission shall be authorized to formulate a basis of union, to call 
an Autonombus Conference in Korea, and to perform such other 
acts as may be necessary in the organization of the Methodist 
Church in Korea. 

“3. To instruct the Joint Commission in preparing the basis 
of union and planning the organization of the Methodist 
Church in Korea to provide for continued organic relationship 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. 

“4. To authorize the Commission to draw on the General 
Conference Expense Fund for the expenses incurred.” 

Your Committee recommends concurrence in this memorial. 

Adopted, May 18. - 


Rerort No. 21. Wortp Service Commisston 
CHAPTER II. WORLD SERVICE 


Article I. World Service Commission 


Paragraph 407, Section 1. Composition and Election. There 
shall be a World Service Commission composed as follows: 

One Layman and one Minister from each Episcopal Area in 
the United States, nominated by the General Conference dele- 
gates of the respective areas and elected by the General Con- 
ference ; six members at large, three Ministers and three Lay- 
men, nominated by the Bishops and elected by the General 
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Conference; and three Bishops, elected by the Bishops. The 
Commission shall be elected for the quadrennium. Vacancies 
in the Episcopal membership of the Commission shall be filled 
by the Bishops. Other vacancies shall be filled by the Executive 
Committee from the respective group or groups in which such 
vacancies occur. With the exception of the Bishops, no mem- 
ber of the World Service Commission shall have official connec- 
tion with any of the Constituent Boards, or be employed in an 
administrative capacity by any Institution or Agency receiving 
financial support from a Constituent Board. 

As advisory members there shall be one representative of the 
American Bible Society, two members each from the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church; three representa- 
tives from the fields outside the United States to be appointed 
by the Bishops annually from such representatives of these fields 
as may happen to be in the United States at the time of the 
meeting of the Commission, and the Executive Secretaries of the 
- constituent Benevolent Boards. — ; 

Section 2. Officers. The officers of the World Service Com- 
mission shall be a President, a Vice-President, and a Recording 
Secretary, elected annually by the Commission. Their duties 
shall be such as are usually connected with these offices. 

The Commission shall elect for the Quadrennium a Treasurer 
who shall be an advisory member of the Commission and of 
the Co-operating Staff. It shall establish a central receiving 
treasury which shall receive and disburse to the several Boards 
according to the ratio of funds established by the Commission. 

Section 3. Meetings. The World Service Commission shall 
meet annually at such time and place as it may determine. Spe- 
cial meetings may be called by the Executive Committee or 
upon the request of one fourth of the members of the Commis- 
sion. 

Section 4. Executive Committee. There shall be an Hxecu- 
tive Committee of fifteen, elected from the membership of the 
Commission ; at least two members of the Executive Committee 
shall be Bishops. The General Secretaries of the respective 
Boards shall be advisory members of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall meet at least Quarterly and 
shall represent the Commission and exercise its powers in the 
interim of the meetings of the Commission, but it shall not 
take action contrary to, or in conflict with any action or policy 
of the World Service Commission. 


Section 5. Authority and Functions 
The World Service Commission shall have authority to: 
1. Fix total budget for Constituent Boards. 
2, Fix plan and ratio of division of funds. 
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3. Determine all questions of Credit including designated 
gifts under conditions herinafter provided. 

4. Correlate work of Boards in interest of co-operation, 
economy and efficiency. 

5. Aid in standardizing annuity rates. 

6. Decide questions of common policy of Boards so as to 
prevent needless overlapping in presentation to the churches. 

7. Aid and encourage formation of World Service Councils 
in Areas, Districts and local Churches. 

8. Set up from the income of the regular funds an Equaliza- 
tion Fund for the relief of any board which might otherwise 
suffer through shortage of funds. 

9. Present to the next General Conference a report of its 
activities and suggest a program for the quadrennium next 
succeeding. 


Section 6. Gifts and Credits 


1. Regular Budget Gifts. (a) Pastors and officials shall con- 
stantly emphasize through the Church and in the mind of our 
membership, that effective and wisely directed administration 
of our benevolences depends upon their securing the largest pos- 
sible amount for the funds to be distributed among the Con- 
stituent Boards. (b) The ratio of the amount of the approved 
asking for any Board to the total approved askings for all the 
Boards shall determine the percentage of the distribution of 
regular funds to each Board. Total undesignated receipts for 
World Service, together with funds raised by the Parish Plan 
for work at home or abroad, shall be distributed among the 
several Boards in accordance with the ratios fixed by the World 
Service Commission in agreement with the preceding provisions. 
It is understood that the term Parish Plan is intended to cover 
all gifts made by a local Church or any organization within a 
local Church or other groups which gifts are to be applied to 
some specific work or project within the regular program and 
budget of any Constituent Board. 

2. Special Gifts. Gifts by individual donors to specific ob- 
jects under any Constituent Board, if and when accepted by the 
Board, shall be applied directly to the object specified, and shall 
not be shared in any proportionate distribution among the sev- 
eral Boards. No Bishop, District Superintendent, District, 
Church, Pastor, Treasurer, Official Board, or any other person 
or group shall designate or report as designated money which 
has been contributed without designation by the donor at time 
the gift is made. 

3. Credit. (a) Regular World Service credit shall be given 
to the local Church on its apportionment for all payments to 
World Service, either regular budget gifts or special gifts, if 
and when accepted by any Constituent Board subject to such 
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regulations as the World Service Commission may from time 
to time establish, excepting that such credit shall not be given 
for moneys received from bequests or estate notes, or for perma- 
nent funds, or subject to annuity contract. 

(b) Annuities, bequests, the proceeds of estate notes and gifts 
to permanent funds shall be acknowledged by what shall be 
known as an “Honor Voucher” and shall be listed in an addi- 
tional World Service Column in the Conference Minutes headed 
“Annuities, Bequests, etc.” 

(c) When a Bishop or any General Officer or any representa- 
tive of any Constituent Board shall receive money for the sup- 
port of the work of the Board from the membership or Con- 
stituency of any local Church he shall be required to account 
for the same to the Board or to the Treasurer of the World 
Service Commission and shall issue a receipt for the amount to 
the donor or the donor’s pastor. When the amount shall have 
been duly accredited by the Board or the Treasurer of the World 
Service Commission, a World Service Voucher shall be issued to 
the local church. . 

Section 7. Equalization Fund. The World Service Commis- 
sion shall be authorized to set aside, if needed, out of undesig- 
nated moneys, an equalization fund for the relief of any Board 
which, through shortage of income, is suffering hardship. It is 
understood that such relief is for the purpose of meeting a 
bona fide necessity. Such fund shall not at any time exceed 
two per cent of the annual designated income. Any unused por- 
tion of the equalization fund shall be distributed to the Constit- 
uent Boards at the end of each World Service fiscal year, in 
accordance: with the established ratio. 

Section 8. Expenses. The expenses of the World Service 
Commission and of the Central Treasury shall be paid out of 
World Service Receipts. 


Article II. Promotional Agencies 


. Paragraph 408, Section 1. Co-operating Constituent’ Boards. 
There shall be the following units of service, otherwise called 
the Boards: 

. Board of Foreign Missions. 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 
Board of Education. 
Board of Pensions and Relief. 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. 
_ Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 
“There shall be included the responsibility of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to the American Bible Society. 

Section 2. Co-operating Staff. The Corresponding Secre- 
taries of the Constituent Boards.shall constitute a co-operating 
staff, for the education and the cultivation of the field—tfor 
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which education and cultivation they shall be responsible. 
Under this staff shall be such departments as the staff may 
determine. The Constituent Boards shall operate as they may 
plan in this staff, through the regularly constituted officials, 
including Bishops, district superintendents, pastors and local 
Church councils or Committees. 

Section 3. The Co-operating Staff shall elect an executive 
secretary from outside their own number who shall work under 
their direction. 

Section 4. Expenses. The expenses of the co-operative work 
of the Constituent Boards shall be borne by the respective 
Boards on the basis of the total amount received by each from 
regular and special gifts for which World Service Credit is 
authorized. The total budget of such expenses shall be deter- 
mined by the Secretaries of the Constituent Boards subject to 
the approval of the World Service Commission. 


Article III. Local Organization 


Paragraph 409, Section 1. World Service Councils. 

(a) There shall be a World Service Area Council in each 
Area of the United States, consisting of the resident Bishop, 
District Superintendents, members of the World Service Com- 
mission resident within the Area, one Minister, and one Layman 
from each District, and such other Area representatives as may 
be nominated by the Bishop and District Superintendents and 
approved by the Council. The Ministers shall be elected an- 
nually by the Conference or District which they represent, pro- 
vided, however, that in the interest of economy in the very 
extensive Areas a reduced representation may be formed as may 
be agreed upon by the Bishop and the District Superintendents 
of the Area. The Laymen shall be elected annually by the Lay- 
men’s Association, or in such other manner as may be locally 
determined. 

(b) There shall be a World Service Council in each District 
and local Church, to be constituted as the World Service Com- 
mission may advise or the District or Church may determine. 
In the District Council, Ministers and Laymen shall be repre- 
sented in equal numbers. An Annual Conference Council may 
be organized where desired. 

Section 2. When the World Service Commission has fixed 
the total budget of the askings for the Constituent Boards, it 
shall inform the Area World Service Council, through the 
resident Bishop, what the proportionate share of that Area is, 
listing the askings separately for each Constituent Board. These 
amounts shall then be considered by the Area Council, and the 
amounts to be asked of each District determined. The District 
Council shall then fix the askings to be made of the several 
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Charges listing the askings separately for each Constituent 
Board according to the ratios established. 

The District Superintendent, at the next Quarterly Con- 
ference, following his receipt of the askings of his District, shall 
request each Quarterly Conference to set a sum for the giving 
to World Service for the current year, urging each Charge to 
make its goal a reasonable advance over the giving of the previ- 
ous year. | 

Section 3. .The Local Church World Service Council, in 
harmony with other local Church organizations, is urged to 
arrange for an Annual Hvery-Member canvass for the World 
Service budget, after it has conducted a thorough campaign of 
education covering the needs of the Constituent Boards. The 
collections shall be remitted monthly to the Central World Ser- 
vice ‘Treasury. 

Section 4. It shall be the duty of the Area, District and 
Local Church Councils to promote the program of World Serv- 
ice in co-operation with the other organized agencies of the 
Church. These Councils shall represent the needs of the vari- 
ous causes of the Constituent Boards. 

- Section 5. ‘In fields outside the United States. In  terri- 
tories that have a Central Conference, authorization is given to 
create'a Central World Service Council. Such Council shall 
consist of the Bishop or Bishops, resident in the territory con- 
cerned, and at least five other members chosen in such a manner 
as the Central Conference shall determine. Such Council shall 
have such authority and functions as the Central Conference 
shall prescribe. | 

Section 6. All.expenses of the Area World Service Councils 
shall be provided for by the respective Areas. 

“Section 7. Hach Area shall determine whether it, desires an 
Area Secretary, and if one is desired he shall be supported by 
the Area in such manner as it may devise. 

Adopted, May 26. 


Report No. 22. QUARTERLY CONFERENCE BUSINESS 


q 104, § 1. The Quarterly Conference shall be composed of all 
the Traveling Ministers, Local Preachers, Exhorters, Class or 
Unit Leaders, Deaconesses serving the local charge, Trustees, 
Stewards, and, provided they are members of the Church in the 
Charge, the Secretaries or Directors who are elected by the 
Quarterly Conference, and the Presidents or- Superintendents of 
local church organizations who are approved by the Quarterly 
Conference, for membership therein. 

§ 2. Ina local charge under the supervision of, or aided by, a 
City Missionary Society, there may be not more than. three addi- 
tional members of the Quarterly Conference, elected by the 
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Society, to be approved by the Quarterly Conference. (See 
G9 441, 442.) 

§ 3. There may also be lay members, designated by the Bishop 
in charge, who are appointed to serve the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society or in Deaconess 
Work. 

§ 105, § 1. The District Superintendent shall preside in the 
Quarterly Conference; or, he may appoint a Traveling Elder to 
preside. In the absence of the District Superintendent and 
Traveling Elder so appointed, the Pastor shall preside. 

§ 106. When District Conferences are held in accordance 
with §§ 97-102, the powers given to the District Conferences 
shall not be exercised by the Quarterly Conferences. Other- 
wise the powers of the Quarterly Conference shall remain as 
hereinafter provided. 

{ 107. The regular business of the Quarterly Conference 
shall be: 

1. To take cognizance of all Local Preachers and Exhorters 
in the Pastoral Charge as provided in ff 219-228. 

§ 2. To elect, by ballot, provided their election is not subject 
to State law or to petition of members (see {| 345-349), the 
Trustees of Church Property, and to approve for membership in 
the Quarterly Conference Trustees otherwise elected, and an- 
nually to receive a report from the Trustees. 


OFFICERS 


§ 3. To elect the officers of the church as follows: 

- 1. Recording Steward who shall be the Secretary of the Quar- 
terly Conference, keeping accurate record of its proceedings, 
issuing certificates required of the Quarterly Conference by the 
Discipline, and becoming custodian of the records of and reports 
to the Quarterly Conference. 

2. Disbursing Steward who shall be Treasurer of the Local 
Budget, who shall receive all moneys for ministerial support 
and local expense and disburse same as ordered by the Quarterly 
Conference. (See § 111, § 7.) 

3. Connectional Steward who shall be Treasurer of the 
Benevolence Budget, who shall receive all moneys for Benev- 
olences and disburse them as ordered by the General Conference, 
Annual Conference, and Quarterly Conference, respectively. 
(See {. 111, § 9.) 

4. Communion Steward who shall provide the elements for 
the Lord’s Supper and have the care and custody of the Com- 
munion service. 

5. District Steward, when required and a Reserve District 
Steward to represent the Pastoral Charge at the District Stew- 
ards’ Meeting. 
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6. Director of Religious Education, where desirable, who is 
nominated by the Pastor, and whose duty it shall be, together 
with the Pastor, to have general supervision of the entire edu- 
cational program of the Pastoral Charge and to report as re- 
quired to the Quarterly Conference. 

%. Director of Social and Recreational Life, who is nominated 
by the Pastor, and who shall, with the concurrence of the Pas- 
tor, promote the social and recreational life of the young peo- 
ple; provided that, where the above action is impracticable, the 
Pastor, the Church School Superintendent, and the Epworth 
League President may carry out the intent of the above provi- 
sion. 

8. Secretary of Good Literature, where desirable, who is 
nominated by the Pastor and whose duty it shall be, in co- 
operation with the Pastor, to promote the circulation of the 
Christian Advocate, to stimulate interest in publications of The 
Methodist Book Concern, and to report as required to the Quar- 
terly Conference. 

9. When required, one lay member of the City Missionary 
Society. 

10. Trier of Appeals. (§ 301, § 1.) 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
8 4. To elect the Standing Committees of the Church as fol- 
lows: 
1. Membership. § 107, § 13. 
2. Music. § 107, § 14. 
. Religious Education. { 107, § 15, § 461. 
Finance. {§ 111, § 3. 
Benevolences. § 111, § 4. 
. Social Service and Local Hospitals. § 107, § 18. 
Auditing Accounts. { 109. 
. Church Records. § 110, § 1. 
. Foreign Language Work. 571, § 9. 
10. Parsonage. 
11. Pastoral Relation and Pulpit Supply. § 107, § 19. 
12. Nominating Committee. { 107, § 20. 

5. To have oversight of the moral and religious education 
of the children, youth and adults of the Pastoral Charge in 
Sunday, Vacation and Week-day Church Schools, to confirm or 
reject Church School Superintendents elected by the Church 
School Board, and to approve for membership in the Quarterly 
Conference Superintendents who are members of the Church 
within the Pastoral Charge; and to remove any Superintend- 
ent who may prove unworthy or inefficient. 

§ 6. To have general oversight of the Epworth League Chap- 
ters and other organizations of young people; to confirm or 
reject Presidents of the Epworth League elected by the Chap- 
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ters, and Junior League Superintendents nominated by the Pas- 
tor; at its discretion, to approve for membership in the Quar- 
terly Conference Epworth League Presidents and Junior League 
Superintendents who are members of the Church within the 
Pastoral Charge; and to remove any Epworth League President 
or Junior League Superintendent who may prove unworthy or 
inefficient. ee 

§ 7. To have general oversight of the Ladies’ Aid Society and 
other organizations of similar designation and purpose; to con- 
firm or reject Presidents elected by these Societies; at its dis- 
cretion, to approve for membership in the Quarterly Conference 
Presidents who are members of the Church within the Pas- 
toral Charge; and to remove any President who may prove 
unworthy or inefficient. 

§ 8. To have general oversight of the Methodist Brotherhood 
or kindred organizations of men; to confirm or reject Presidents 
elected by these societies; at its discretion to approve for mem- 
bership in the Quarterly Conference Presidents who are’ mem- 
bers of the Church within the Pastoral Charge; and to remove 
Presidents who prove unworthy or inefficient. 

§ 9. To have general oversight of the Auxiliaries of th 
Woman’s Home and Woman’s Foreign Missionary Societies; 
and at its discretion, to approve for membership in the Quar- 
terly Conference Presidents of Auxiliaries who are members of 
the Church within the Pastoral Charge. 

§ 10. To meet carefully all the obligations laid upon the 
Quarterly Conference in reference to the support of the Min- 
istry and of the benevolent causes. 

§ 11. To hear formulated complaints and to receive and try 
charges as directed §§ 270-278. | 

§ 12. To fill vacancies resulting from death or removal of 
Stewards. 

§ 13. To constitute a Membership Committee, which shall 
assist the Pastor in keeping the complete Membership record of 
the Pastoral Charge and report to the first Quarterly Confer- 
ence as provided in § 110, § 2, and shall pay especial attention 
to conservation of Membership of those persons who remove 
from the bounds of the Pastoral Charge or absent themselves 
from means of grace. (See § 58.) 

This committee, under the direction of the Pastor, shall be the 
committee upon lay evangelism. 

§ 14. To constitute a Music Committee which may have in 
charge: 

a. Development of congregational singing. 

b. Encouragement of attention in the Church School to the 

c. Development of an educational program of choir organ- 
eon using, where possible, junior, intermediate, and’ adult 
choirs. 
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d. Development of professional leadership in Church music, 
employing, when authorized, a Director, Organist, and Solo 
Quartet. 

§ 15. To constitute a Committee on Religious Education com- 
posed of five or seven members having special qualifications for 
giving general supervision to the program of Religious Edu- 
cation in the local Church. The Pastor and Director of. Reli- 
gious Education shall. be ex-officio members. Wherever prac- 
ticable, representatives of the Woman’s Foreign and the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Societies shall be members of this, Com- 
mittee. ; 

§ 16. To constitute a Finance Committee whose duties are 
set forth in §111, §3. The Finance Committee shall be the 
Estimating Committee. 

§ 17%. To constitute a Benevolence Committee which shall have 
special care of the several Benevolences accepted by the Quar- 
terly Conference or Official Board and which may constitute a 
Local “World Service Council,” provided the Council shall pro- 
mote all Benevolences approved by the. Official Board. 

§ 18. To constitute the Committee on Social Service and 
Local Hospitals which shall assist the Pastor to minister to, the 
sick and needy of the Charge, and with the advice of the Pas- 
tor authorize disbursement from funds provided for the purpose, 
to relieve and comfort the distressed. 

§ 19. To constitute a Committee on Pastoral Relation and 
Pulpit Supply, which shall co-operate with the Pastor regarding 
Supply Preachers and with the District Superintendent’ and 
presiding Bishop regarding Pastoral Relations. 

§ 20. To constitute a Nominating Committee of which the 
Pastor shall be Chairman. This committee shall nominate 
Stewards and such other officers and committees as the Quar- 
terly Conference or the Official Board may direct. Where per- 
sonal qualifications give promise of usefulness a fair propor- 
tion of the offices of the Church should be given to the younger 
people. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


{ 108. The order of business in the Quarterly Conference, 
after the Roll of Members has been called, shall be as follows: 


I. DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 


II. ORGANIZATION. 

§ 1. (-4-) What Trustees of Church property are elected or 
approved as members of this Quarterly Conference? 107, § 2. 

§ 2. (-4-) Who have been elected Stewards for the ensuing 
ear? 

§ 3.. (-4-) Who shall be now elected: a. Recording Steward? 
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b. Disbursing Steward? c. Connectional Steward? d. Com- 
munion Steward? e. District Steward? f. Reserve District 
Steward? g. Director of Religious Education? h. Director of 
Social and Recreational Life? 7%. Secretary of Good Literature? 

§ 4. Is there any vacancy resulting from death or removal 
of Stewards or Class or Unit. Leaders, which is to be filled at 
this meeting ? 

§ 5. Who are approved as members of this Quarterly Con- 
ference ? 

1. As Church School Superintendents. 

2. As Presidents of Epworth League. 

3. As Superintendents of Junior Epworth League. 

4. As Presidents of Ladies’ Aid Societies. 

5. As Presidents of Auxiliaries of Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. 

6. As Presidents of Auxiliaries of Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society. 

%. As Deaconesses employed within the Charge. 

8. As Class Leaders or Unit Leaders. 


III. PastroraL AND SPIRITUAL ACTIVITIES. 


§ 6. Pastor’s report. § 183, § 3. 

§ 7. Discussion of forward program of the Charge. 

§ 8. Have rules respecting instruction of children been ob- 
served? [§ 49-54. 

§ 9. (-4-) How many of your young people are preparing 
for college, are in college, are pursuing courses preparatory to. 
entering some definite form of Christian service? § 461. 

§ 10. (-4-) Has the Pastor this Conference year specifically 
directed the attention of the congregation to our General Rules 
and Special Advices? § 182, § 4; 9§ 65-71. 

§ 11. (-4-) Has the Pastor prepared for his successor and 
deposited with the Recording Steward a plan of his Charge 
together with the order of services and lists of Officials, the 
Church membership, the constituency roll and the Units as 
organized? 182, § 29. 

§ 12. Has the Pastor furnished the necessary data to the 
Committee on Church Records? §.110, § 2. 

§ 13. Reports. 

1. (-4-) From Retired and Supernumerary Preachers. 
7 188, 187. 

®. From Local Preachers. § 223. 

3. From Exhorters. 228. 

4. From Unit and Class Leaders, with special reference to 
intercession and Christian Stewardship. § 61, § 2. a 

5. From Church School Superintendents. § 474, § 5. 

(In absence of a full report from the Sunday School Super- 
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intendent the District Superintendent shall ask the questions 
which are specified in this report in § 479.) 

6. From Presidents of Epworth Leagues. { 479. 

%. From Superintendents of Junior Leagues, Boy or Girl 
Scouts. 

8. From Directors of Social and Recreational Life. 

9. From Directors of Religious Education. 

10. From Secretary of Good Literature. 

11. (-4-) From Presidents of Ladies’ Aid Societies or simi- 
lar organizations. 378, § 2. 

12. From Presidents of Methodist Brotherhoods or Men’s 
Clubs. 

13. (-4-) From Presidents of Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies and allied organizations. 

14. (-4-) From Presidents of Woman’s Home Missionary 
Societies and allied organizations. 

15. From Deaconesses employed within the Charge. § 235. 

§ 14. Who have been licensed to preach or recommended to 
the District Conference for License to preach? § 219. 

§ 15. (-4-) Was the character of each Local Preacher, Ex- 
horter and Deaconess examined? {Jf 220, 228, 235. 

§ 16. a. What Local Preachers and Exhorters are recom- 
mended to the District Conference for renewal of License? 
GJ 220, 228. 

b. (-4-) What Local Preachers and Exhorters have had their 
Licenses renewed? {ff 220, 228. 

§ 17. (-4-) What Local Preachers are recommended for 
Orders? 220, § 3. 

§ 18. (-4-) What Local Preachers are recommended for the 
recognition of Orders? § 165, § 2; { 220, § 3. 

§ 19. (-4-) What Local Preachers are recommended for 
Reception on Trial in the Annual Conference? 220, § 3. 


IV. FINANCIAL QUESTIONS. 


A. Local Budget—to be answered by the Treasurer thereof. 

§ 20. (-1-) Is the Disciplinary Plan organized and in opera- 
tion in the Charge? § 111. 

§ 21. (-1-) What amounts have been estimated for, and ap- 
portioned to, this Charge this year for the support of the Min- 
istry ? 

22. What amounts have been received this Conference year 
for the support of the Ministry and how applied? Has the 
pro rata division been made for Pastor, District Superintend- 
ent, for Conference Claimants, and for the Episcopal Fund? 

317. 

‘ sient What amounts have been estimated for and ap- 
portioned to this charge for the support of the ministry for the 
ensuing year? (See §/ 324, §§ 1 and 2.) 
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§ 24. (-4-) Has the apportionment for the expenses of the 
General Conference been received and paid? 

B. Benevolence Budget—to be answered by the Treasurer 
thereof. 

§ 25. What amounts have been received this Conference year 
for Benevolences and how have they been applied? 

§ 26. (-4-) What amounts are officially asked of this Charge 
for benevolent causes for next year? 

C. Trustees and Auditors. 

§ 27. (-1-) Reports of Boards of Trustees. 350. 

§ 28. (-1-) Reports of Auditing Committee. § 109. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 

§ 29. (-1-) Report on Church membership by Membership 
Committee and Church records by Committee on Church 
Records. § 110. 

§ 30. Reports of other Committees. 

§ 31. (-4-) What Committees are appointed for the ensuing 
Conference year? 4107, § 4. 

§ 32. (1-2 or 4) Who constitute the Committee on Pastoral 
Relations and Pulpit Supply? 

§ 33. (-4-) Approval of record of Official Boards. 

§ 34. (-4-) Who is appointed Trier of Appeals? 

§ 35. Where shall the next session of the Quarterly Confer- 
ence be held ? 

§ 36. Is there any other Business? 

{ 109. [No change. ] 

110, § 1. [No change. } 

§ 2. Strike out the words “Committee on Church Records,” 
and insert in its place “Membership Committee.” 

111, § 7. (1) Of the last line, strike out the words “or 
Board of Trustees,” so the duties of the Treasurer of Local 
Budget shall read: To disburse moneys from the Local Expense 
Bank Account as ordered by the Official Board or Quarterly 
Conference. 

OFFICIAL BOARD 


{ 112, §1. The Quarterly Conference of a Pastoral Charge 
may organize and continue during its pleasure, an Official Board 
to have supervision of the several activities of the Charge. The 
Official Board shall be composed of the Pastor, who shall preside 
over its deliberations, Assistant Pastors, if regularly appointed 
to the Charge, the Trustees, the Stewards, and such members of 
the Quarterly Conference as have been elected or approved by 
that Body for membership in the Quarterly Conference, 

§ 2. The Official Board shall elect a Vice-Chairman, Secre- 
tary, and Financial Secretary. The Vice-Chairman shall pre- 
side in the absence of the Pastor, the Secretary shall make 
record of the proceedings of the Official Board and, after exami- 
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nation by the Committee on Church Boards, shall annually 
send same to the Quarterly Conference for approval. The 
duties of the Financial Secretary are set forth in 9111, § 5. 
The Treasurer of the Local Budget and the Treasurer of the 
Benevolence Budget, elected by the Quarterly Conference, shall 
have duties prescribed in § 111, $$ 7 and 9, respectively. 

.§ 3. The Committees of the Official Board shall be the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Quarterly Conference ( 106, § 4) 
together with such other standing or special committees_as the 
Official Board may require to facilitate its work. 

§ 4. In the case of Circuits: a. the Official Board shall con- 
sist of the Pastor together with the Trustees, the Stewards, and 
such other elected or approved members of the Quarterly Con- 
ference as are attached to the respective appointments. 6. The 
provisions of §§ 2 and 3 of this Paragraph, with consent of the 
Pastor, may be modified by the Quarterly Conference to facilitate 
orderly supervision of the activities of each Church or Society 
in the Pastoral Charge. 


CHAPTER IX. LEADERS AND STEWARDS’ MERTING 


4 113, §1. The Pastor, as often as practicable, shall hold a 
meeting of Leaders and Stewards of each Church in his Pas- 
toral Charge to inquire: 1. Are there any persons desiring a 
personal interview with the Pastor? 2. Are there any children 
or adults to be baptized? 3. Are there any persons to be recom- 
mended for membership in the Church? 4. Are there any 
persons to be recommended for License to exhort or to preach ? 
5. Who of your young people are or should be preparing for 
college? 6. Are there any sick or needy? 7%. Have any removed 
from the bounds of this to those of another Pastoral Charge? 
8. What amount has been received for ministerial support? 
9. What amount has been received for Benevolence? 10. What 
further items of business need to be considered ? 

§ 2. When the Quarterly Conference has organized an Official 
Board of a church in a Pastoral Charge, that Official Board 
shall discharge the duties of the Leaders’ and Stewards’ Meet- 


ing. 
PART VI 
CHAPTER I. MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 


Annual Meeting 
q 314, § 1. There may be held annually in connection with 
the Quarterly Conference next preceding the Annual Confer- 
ence a meeting of the members of the church. The District 
Superintendent, or in his absence the Pastor, shall preside at 
this Annual Meeting. 
§ 2. The regular business of the Annual Meeting shall be: 
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1. To hear the annual reports of organizations and activities 
of the church. 

2. To elect, upon nomination of the Nominating Committee, 
the Stewards for the ensuing year. 


QUARTERLY CONFERENCE STEWARDS 


{ 315, § 1. There shall be elected in each Pastoral Charge by 
the Annual Meeting, members over twenty-one years of age only 
voting, not less than five nor more than thirty-five Stewards, 
except that in charges of over five hundred members there may 
be added one Steward for each additional one hundred members. 

§ 2. In case two or more Pastoral Charges shall be united, the 
Stewards of the several charges shall hold office until the first 
Annual Meeting of the new Pastoral Charge. 

§ 3. Quarterly Conference Stewards, commonly designated as 
“Stewards” of a local charge, shall be members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, at least twenty-one years of age, competent 
to transact the temporal business of the charge. Im the case of 
institutional Churches, foreign-speaking Churches, or Mission 
Churches, it shall be required simply that the Stewards be mem- 
come affiliated members of the Pastoral Charge. 

§ 4. The duties of Stewards, whether in Leaders’ and Stew- 
ards’ Meeting, §. 113, the Official Board § 112, the Quarterly 
Conference §/ 104-110, are such as these several organizations 
require. 

MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 

4 316. The claim for ministerial support from each Pastoral 
Charge shall include provision for support of Bishops, District 
Superintendents, Pastors, and Conference Claimants. 


4 317. The specific amounts for the several forms of min- 
isterial support shall be determined as hereinafter provided. 
These amounts shall be pro rata claims and no one claim may be 
paid in greater proportion than the other claims are paid. 


SUPPORT OF BISHOPS 

(318, §1. It shall be the duty of the Book Committee to 
make an estimate of the amount necessary to furnish a compe- 
tent support for each effective Bishop. . 

§ 2. It shall be the duty of the Book Committee, in fixing the 
allowance of Retired Bishops and of the widows of Bishops and 
minor or helpless children of deceased Bishops, to inquire care- 
fully into the financial condition of each and to fix the allow- 
ance in every case at such a sum as may be required for a com- 
fortable support; provided, that the amount so fixed for a Re- 
tired Bishop shall not exceed one half the amount allowed for 
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the support of Effective Bishops, excluding house rent and 
clerical assistance. 

{ 319. The Bishops are authorized to draw on the Treasurer 
of the Episcopal Fund for the amounts allowed to them, in- 
clusive of properly authorized amounts for official travel, cleri- 
cal assistance, and house rent, or maintenance, as provided by 
the Book Committee. 

4 320. The Book Committee shall apportion the aggregate 
sum required to be raised for these purposes among the Annual 
Conferences, on the basis of the total. amount raised in the 
respective Annual Conferences for Pastoral Support, including 
rental value of the parsonages, but exclusive of Missionary ap- 
propriations, and the Annual Conferences shall apportion the 
same to the several Districts. 

{ 321. The Treasurer of the Episcopal Fund shall be elected 
quadrennially by the Book Committee ; he shall charge the sums 
paid to the Bishops, and to the widows and minor or helpless 
children of deceased Bishops, to the Episcopal Fund; and all 
collections received from the different Charges for the support 
of the Bishops shall be credited to said fund. The Treasurer 
shall report annually to the Book Committee and Annual Con- 
ferences the amount received from the several Annual Con- 
ferences on account of said fund, and also the expenditures 
made; and shall also make to the General Conference a full and 
detailed exhibit of such receipts and expenditures for the pre- 
ceding four years. 


SUPPORT OF DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 
The support of District Superintendents shall be provided by 
either of two plans: 


PLAN NO. 1—DISTRICT STEWARDS’ MEETING 

{ 322, § 1. There shall be held annually a meeting of Dis- 
trict Stewards: 

(1) To estimate amount necessary to provide comfortable 
and equitable support for the District Superintendent, and suit- 
able provision for expenses. 

(2) To receive the claims for support of Bishops as appor- 
tioned to the District by the Annual Conference. 

(3) To apportion the support of Bishops and Superintend- 
ents among the Pastoral Charges of the District. — 

$2. The District Stewards shall elect a District Treasurer, 
and shall determine when payments shall be due, provided at 
least quarterly, there shall be a Settlement Day on which date 
pro-rate payments shall be made by the Treasurer of the Local 
Budget of each Pastoral Charge for all claims for ministerial 
support. The support of District Superintendents and Bishops 
shall be forwarded to the District Treasurer. The District 
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Treasurer shall remit to the District Superintendent and to the 
Treasurer of the Episcopacy Fund. 


PLAN 2—COMMISSION ON FINANCE 


{ 323, § 1. An Annual Conference may establish a “Commis- 
sion on Finance” to consist of the several District Superintend- 
ents, together with one Minister and two Laymen from each 
District. 

§ 2. The Ministerial Member, and, after the first year, one 
lay member, shall be elected annually by the Annual Confer- 
ence, each to serve until his successor is chosen. 

§ 3. The Commission shall organize by electing its own 
officers. These shall be a President, Secretary and Treasurer. 
The Treasurer shall be bonded in an approved surety company, 
in-an amount fixed by and at expense of the Commission. 
There may be a Financial Secretary in each district to collect 
the funds of that district. 

§ 4. It shall be the duty of the Commission on Finance to 
make an estimate of the amount necessary to furnish a sufficient 
and equitable support for the District Superintendent of each 
District in the Conference, including suitable provision for 
expenses. 

§ 5. The “Commission on Finance” shall make provision that 
the Treasurer may be able to and shall remit monthly to the 
several District Superintendents. 

§ 6. The Commission on Finance shall apportion the sum 
required to be raised for this purpose among the Pastoral 
Charges on such basis as the Annual Conference may direct. 
On the same basis the Commission shall apportion to the Pas- 
toral Charge the amount apportioned to the District by the 
Annual Conference for the support of the Bishops. 

§ 7. The Commission on Finance shall when directed by the 
Annual Conference, include in its duties the apportionment to 
Pastoral charges of General Conference Expenses ({ 884, § 1) 
and make provision for collection of same. 

§ 8. The Commission on Finance shall, when directed by the 
Annual Conference, apportion to the several Pastoral Charges 
the Annual Conference Expenses and make provision for col- 
lection of same. 

§ 9. The Commission on Finance, when ordered by an An- 
nual Conference, shall provide for a Sustentation Fund to 
assist in support of Pastors serving charges where the salary is 
inadequate, apportioning, collecting and disbursing same as the 
Annual Conference may direct. . 


SUPPORT OF PASTOR 


{ 824, § 1. It shall be the duty of the Quarterly Conference 
of each Pastoral Charge at the session immediately preceding 
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the Annual Conference, to determine the minimum amount the 
charge shall pay for Pastoral Support for the ensuing year. 

§ 2. In case it may seem desirable to increase this amount, the 
Finance Committee, after conferring with the Pastor, shall 
report the amount of support agreed upon for that year to the 
First Quarterly Conference, to the action of which the report 
shall be subject. 

§ 3. The Traveling and Moving Expenses of a new appointee 
to a Pastoral Charge shall be a separate additional claim upon 
that Pastoral Charge. 

{ 325. Should a Pastoral Charge served by a member of an 
Annual Conference fail to pay amount agreed upon for Pas- 
toral Support, the member may present a claim for the same 
to the Annual Conference. 

The Conference may authorize the Conference Stewards to 
pay a part, or all, of said claim out of funds at its disposal for 
such purpose, and shall include in its report the name of the 
Pastoral Charge with the amount paid. In no case, however, 
shall the Church or the Conference be held accountable for a 
final deficiency. 

q 326. It shall be the duty of each Annual Conference, when- 
ever practicable, to organize Conference Sustentation Fund 
Societies to supplement the inadequate ministerial support in 
those pastoral Charges which are unable to furnish a sufficient 
support. 

(Note—For apportionment for Conference Claimants, see 

337. 

‘ { uA First line. Strike out “Committee on. Church. 
Records” and insert in its place “Membership Committee.” 

q 97.. Insert in the fifth line from the end of the paragraph 
after the words, Ladies’ Aid Society, the words “one President 
of the Methodist Brotherhood or kindred organization.” 

q 101. Insert § 7 and renumber succeeding sections. 

§ 7. To inquire into the condition of the organized man- 
power of the local churches, the existence of Brotherhood, Men’s 
Clubs or Classes and to adopt suitable measures for their pro- 

~ motion. 

102, § 3. Insert new § 11, renumbering succeeding sections. 

§ 11. From each President of a Methodist Brotherhood or 
kindred organization regarding Men’s Work done in the Charge 
he represents. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 23. Ho.~pDING GENERAL CONFERENCES OUTSIDE 
THE UNITED STATES 


There have been referred to your sub-committee No. 8, Me- 
morials Nos. 174, 202 and 256 from Korea and China, asking 
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that steps be taken to make it possible that a session of the 
General Conference be held in China at some time in the future, 
and to that end requesting that the provision making it neces- 
sary for the General Conference to meet “in the United States 
of America” be removed from the Discipline. 

We appreciate the invitation, and hope it may be possible for 
such an invitation to be accepted, at some time in the future, 
but in view of the fact that any action on these memorials would 
necessitate the sending down to the Annual Conferences of an- 
other proposal to change the constitution, we think it best at 
this time to vote non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 24. Mrruopist FEDERATION IN MExico 


Considering Memorial No. 1208 from the delegates of the 
Mexico Annual Conference amended and reading in part as 
follows: “The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, are represented in Mexico by one An- 
nual Conference each, under the comity agreements of 1919, 
occupying separate territories but carrying on educational, evan- 
gelistic and social work identical in spirit and purpose. 

“Tt has long been the desire of the people of the two Meth- 
odisms in Mexico to enter upon closer organic relations, as 
was evidenced by the strong vote in favor of unification. The 
existence of a division into two separate camps of our common 
Methodism is a distinct disadvantage to the entire work. The 
constitution of Mexico and conditions there make a change ad- 
visable, not to say imperative.” 

In view of these and other related facts, we respectfully 
memorialize the General Conference: 

1. To authorize the Mexico Annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church to be united with the Mexico Annual 
Conference of the Methodist’ Episcopal Church, South, and to 
be organized into the Methodist Church of Mexico, provided 
such authorization is also given by the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to its Mexico Annual 
Conference. 

2. To request the Bishops to appoint a commission to meet 
with a like commission of the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and with a similar commission 
from the two Annual Conferences in Mexico, which Joint Com- 
mission shall be authorized to formulate a basis of union, to 
call an Autonomous Conference in Mexico and to perform such 
other acts as may be necessary in the organization of the Meth- 
odist Church of Mexico. It is recommended that all possible 
preliminary steps be taken in this direction prior to the next 
session of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. 
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3. To instruct the Joint Commission in preparing the basis of 
union and planning the organization of the Methodist Church of 
Mexico, to provide for continued organic relationship of the 
present Conferences with the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, respectively. 

4. To authorize the Commission to draw on the General Con- 
ference Expense Fund for the expenses incurred. 

Your committee recommends concurrence in this memorial. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 28. TRANSFER OF PROPERTY OF MERGING 
CHARGES 


Whereas our Foreign Language Conferences are among the 
weaker Conferences, usually having insufficient funds for Con- 
ference Claimants, and 

Whereas the money for their church property has usually been 
collected by their pastors from the foreign language people, and 

Whereas, we believe that property disposed of according to the 
paragraph recommended below is handled according to the 
wishes of the contributors, and 

Whereas, the following paragraph safeguards an eventual 
transfer by requiring the consent of a majority of all the mem- 
bers of a Quarterly Conference. 

Therefore, we, the members of the District Meeting of the 
Pacific German Conference in session at Portland, Oregon, do 
hereby memorialize the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Kansas City that the following section be 
added to the Discipline: 

That Paragraph 364 of the Discipline be entitled “Transfer 
of Property of Merging Charges” and that said paragraph read: 

When a foreign language charge merges with one or more 
English-speaking charge or charges, thereby abandoning their 
church and parsonage property, such property may, by vote of 
the Quarterly Conference, a majority of all the members of such 
Quarterly Conference concurring, be prior to such merger, con- 
veyed to the Trustees of the Annual Conference, within whose 
geographical territory the property is located, at the time of the 
merger, in trust for the benefit of the Conference Claimants of 
said Annual Conference. 

And, further, that the succeeding paragraphs of the Disci- 
pline be renumbered. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 29. CHurcH ScHOOL STATISTICS 


Amend Paragraph 90, Sections 2 and 3, as follows: 
In Section 2, insert after the word “Conferences” in the first 
line, the words “and Missions”; strike out the word “both” in 
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the second line; insert after the word “the” in the second line 
the word “complete”; and strike out the parenthetical clause 
which reads “(except the Church School Statistics, which are 
prepared for the use of the Department of Church Schools of 
the Board of Education).” 

In Section 3, strike out, after the word “the” in the third line, 
the words “Publishing Agent” and insert in their stead the 
words “Editor of the General Minutes”; in line four, strike out 
the word “practicable” and insert in its stead the word “pos- 
sible”; strike out the remainder of the section, and substitute 
the following: “After verification and correction the Church 
School Statistics shall be forwarded to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education at Chicago. The Disciplinary 
Questions, Appointments, and the reports of the Statistician 
and Treasurer, after verification and correction, shall be printed 
in the General Minutes, which shall be the official record of the 
Church.” 

So that the sections, as amended, shall read: 

Paragraph 90, Section 2. The several Annual Conferences 
and Missions shall publish the complete Statistical Report and 
the Conference Treasurer’s Report. 

Section 3. The Statisticians and Treasurers of the Confer- 
ences and Missions shall forward their reports to the Editor of 
the General Minutes at New York as soon after adjournment 
as possible. After verification and correction, the Church 
School Statistics shall be forwarded to the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Board of Education at Chicago. The Disciplinary 
Questions, Appointments, and the reports of the Statistician 
and Treasurer, after verification and correction, shall be printed 
in the General Minutes, which shall be the official record of the 
Church. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 30. Union oF MISSIONS IN BALKAN PENINSULA 


Whereas, there is a feeling among a group of evangelical 
leaders in Bulgaria that the interests of the kingdom of God 
in that land and the rest of the Balkan Peninsula would be 
best promoted if the Mission of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and that of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions (Congregationalists) should be united under either of 
the two Boards and thus become one evangelical church for the 
whole of Bulgaria, be it therefore 

Resolved, that whenever two-thirds of the members of the 
Bulgaria Mission Conference, together with the missionaries of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of our Church in 
Bulgaria and likewise two-thirds of the workers of the Mission 
of the American Board in Bulgaria, shall express their desires 
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by registered vote for such a union, because of the reason given 
in the above preamble, the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of our Church shall be 
authorized to carry on negotiations with the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions in Boston, if said organ- 
ization be likewise minded. Whenever the two Boards deem it 
wise so to do, the Board of our Church shall be empowered to 
consummate such union, so far as said Board is concerned, and 
the Board may feel that its responsibilities before our Church 
as promoters of the kingdom of God and custodians of the prop- 
erty interests of our Church in the Balkan Peninsula are dis- 
charged and the Board is convinced that such transfer is de- 
sired by two-thirds of the Methodist membership concerned. 
Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 33. SvTatTisticAL Forms 


In response to Memorials numbered 468 and 470, your Com- 
mittee reports as follows: 

Amend Paragraph 89, Section 1, by inserting after the word 
“shall” in the first line the words “prepared and”; and by strik- 
ing out all of the section after the word “Treasurer” in the 
fourth line, and inserting the following: “(3) Suitable enve- 
lopes for mailing the blank reports to the Pastors; (4) ‘Disci- 
plinary Question’ Blanks for the Conference Secretary; (5) 
‘Appointment’ sheets for the use of the Cabinet; and shall pre- 
pare and have for sale blanks and forms for District Superin- 
tendents and Quarterly Conferences. All blanks and forms for . 
record shall be as simple as possible and still include all neces- 
sary items.” 

Amend Paragraph 89, Sections 2 and 3 by striking out the 
present provisions altogether, and adding the following as Sec- 
tion 2: 

“Section 2. The Publishing Agents shall send to Conference 
Officials the blanks necessary for the preparation of the various 
reports.” 

So that the Paragraph, as amended, shall read: 

Paragraph 89, Section 1. The Publishing Agents shall pre- 
pare and provide: (1) Statistical Blanks for the Pastor and 
Statistician; (2) Treasurer’s Blanks in co-operation with the 
Secretary of the World Service Commission for the Pastor and 
Conference Treasurer; (3) Suitable envelopes for mailing the 
blank reports to the Pastors; (4) Disciplinary Question Blanks 
for the Conference Secretary; (5) “Appointment” sheets for 
the use of the Cabinet; and shall prepare and have for sale 
blanks and forms for District Superintendents and Quarterly 
Conferences. All blanks and forms for record shall be as simple 
as possible and still include all necessary items. 
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Section 2. The Publishing Agents shall send to Conference 
officials the blanks necessary for the preparation of the various 


reports. 
Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 34. Trustees, Metuopist EpiscopaL CHuRCH 


We recommend the election of the Trustees of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, an Ohio Corporation, as follows: 

Rev. Corrall Lewis to succeed Doctor Murdick, resigned. 

Ministers: Frank G. Mitchell, A. M. Courtenay, L. C. 
Bentley, and 

Laymen: James N. Gamble, J. R. Edwards, Leonard Garver, 
Jr., whose terms expire in 1928. 

We also recommend the adoption of the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Articles of Incorporation of the Trustees 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as recorded in Volume 100, 
page 567, of the Records of Incorporations in the office of the 
Secretary of State, Columbus, Ohio, be amended by adding at 
the end of the present second section the following, to wit: and 
to intervene and take all necessary legal steps to safeguard and 
protect the interests and rights of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church anywhere in all matters relating to property and right 
to property, whether arising by gift, devise or otherwise, or 
where held in trust or established for the benefit of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church or its membership; or abandoned church prop- 
erty where Annual Conference Trustees neglect to take neces- 
sary steps to protect the interests of the members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in such property. 

And the proper officers are authorized and instructed to file a 
certificate of amendment to said Articles of Incorporation with 
a Secretary of State of Ohio. 

Adopted, May 22. 


Report No. 35. Bureau or Statistics 


Concurred in by a Committee of Conference from the Com- 
mittee on Book Concern, J. L. Hillman, Valorous F. Brown 
and John H. Race. 

In order to secure economy and uniformity in the general 
statistics of the Church and the various Boards and Societies, 
the General Conference of 1928 directs that the General Minutes 
and the Year Book, under the control of the Publishing Agents 
and the Book Committee, shall be the authorized agency to 
which all figures relating to the various activities of the Church, 
its Boards and Societies, shall be sent for verification, cor- 
rection and compilation. 

Adopted, May 29. 
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Report No. 36. EQuALIZATION oF SALARIES 


In consideration of Memorial No. 345 and some fifteen other 
memorials seeking equalization of salaries, minimum salaries, 
adequate ministerial support and equitable apportionment, we 
report the following resolution : 

Whereas, there is general recognition of the need of adjust- 
ment of the apportionment of the claim for ministerial support 
to the respective abilities of the several pastoral charges to pay 
the same. 

Whereas, every member of an Annual Conference and every 
Supply Pastor appointed by the Bishop in charge of labor in 
a Pastoral Charge is clearly entitled to a comfortable support. 

Be It Resolved: 

First: That we recommend that each Annual Conference 
seek to establish for its members, who are regularly appointed 
Preachers in Charge, a minimum salary, with such conditions 
pertaining thereto as the Annual Conference may determine. 

Second: That each Annual Conference provide a sustenta- 
tion fund to be used to supplement ministerial support where it 
seems impossible otherwise to provide an adequate support. 

Third: That each Annual Conference create a commission 
of seven, three of whom shall be laymen, to study the problem 
of adequate support and equitable apportionment, which com- 
mission shall report for publication in the Minutes of said An- 
nual Conference. 

Fourth: That this General Conference appoint a Commission 
of seven, three of whom shall be laymen, to study the problem of 
adequate support and equitable apportionment, to review the 
reports of similar commissions appointed by the Annual Con- 
ferences and report its findings and recommendations to the 
General Conference of 1932, all without expense to the General 
Conference. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 38. Boarp or CHurcH LOCATION 


We, the undersigned, members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, memorialize the General Conference to amend § 448, 
as follows: 

In line 9 of the Discipline insert the words “and parsonage” 
after the word “Church”; in line 17 insert thé words “or the 
purchase or erection of a parsonage” after the word “one,” so 
that the paragraph shall read: 

4 448. There shall be, in each District of an Annual Confer- 
ence, a Board of Church Location, consisting of the District 
Superintendent and three Ministers and three Laymen, nomi- 
nated by the District Superintendent and approved by the 
Conference. It shall be the duty of the Board to prevent the 
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selection of improper sites, and consider and determine all ques- 
tions relating to the selection of new Church and parsonage 
locations which may be referred to it by the District Superin- 
tendent or by the vote of any Quarterly Conference. The de- 
cision of said Board shall be final, unless overruled by the Annual 
Conference. It also shall be the duty of this Board, when 
requested by the District Superintendent or the Quarterly Con- 
ference of a Church contemplating the erection of a new edifice, 
or the extensive remodeling of an existing one, or the purchase 
or erection of a parsonage, to consider carefully the entire situa- 
tion, and report to the District Superintendent and the Quar- 
terly Conference its opinion as to the feasibility of the enter- 
prise. 


Adopted, May 29. 


VI. STATE OF THE CHURCH 


Report No. 1. OBSERVANCE OF WESLEY ANNIVERSARIES 

On June 17, 1928, it will be 225 years since John Wesley, the 
father of Methodism, was born. 

The great work which God started through John Wesley was 
from the beginning a revival movement, emphasizing a personal 
experience of salvation in Jesus Christ, the duty of saving sin- 
ners and spreading scriptural holiness over the world. 

This General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
meeting in Kansas City in the year 1928, composed of 864 Dele- 
gates from nearly all parts of the world, represents the largest 
body of Methodism. Millions of members and friends of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and other communions, are look- 
ing to this General Conference with the expectation that it may 
awaken a new spiritual impulse. 

There is a deep feeling in the Church that the manifold prob- 
lems which we face—the problems of leadership, finance, for- 
eign and home missions, education, social reform and all other 
activities of the kingdom of God—can be solved only if the 
Lord shall send us a new revival of the spiritual life. 

Therefore, we recommend : 

I. That the following address to the Church be adopted and 
copies sent at once by the secretary of this General Conference 
to the Methodist editors of the world, to the College of Bishops 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to any other Meth- 
odist General @onferences now in session and to the general 
secretaries of the other denominations bearing the name Meth- 
odist : 


To the People Called Methodists: 


The 225th Birthday of John Wesley, June 17, 1928. 
The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
now in session in Kansas City, Mo., United States of America, 
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with its 864 Delegates from all parts of the world, deeply im- 
pressed by the problems facing the Church, appeals to the 
people called Methodists to celebrate Sunday, June 17, 1928, 
the 225th birthday of John Wesley, as a day of thanksgiving, 
repentance and prayer—thanksgiving for our glorious heritage, 
repentance wherein we have failed to live and labor in the power 
of our fathers, and prayer that our Heavenly Father may cleanse 
us from our sins and give us a new outpouring of His Holy 
Spirit—a renewal of the spiritual life as in the days when Wesley 
and Whitefield preached the old gospel with new tongues. 

In the language of the recently uttered Episcopal Address, 
“May our Church never outgrow the passion of Wesley and 
Asbury, nor be led by our philosophy or program to accept any 
merely intellectual readjustments as a substitute for conversion. 
To-day, as yesterday, the aim of Methodism is and must be that 
of our Master, that the world shall be saved. We cannot really 
as a Church outlive that passion, for if it should cease, Method- 
ism would be dead.” 

Il. That a special program be arranged for a devotional 
service of this General Conference at 11 a. m. on May 24, 1928, 
the 190th anniversary of that notable day when John Wesley 
felt his heart strangely warmed, such observance to be arranged 
by a committee of three persons appointed by the Bishops. 

Adopted, May 9. 


Report No. 2. Resotution py H. BE. Woorever, REFERRED TO 
THE COMMITTEE ON STATE OF THE CHURCH, May 2 


In accord with the desire for world peace by understanding 
as often expressed by the Methodist Episcopal Church, be it 

Resolved, 'That we as a General Conference request the Con- 
gress and the President of the United States to withhold their 
support of the naval bill now before the Senate looking to the 
laying down of more cruisers beyond the fiscal year ending 
June, 1929, and to any clause in such a bill which would re- 
strict the President in his power to suspend construction of 
cruisers authorized in the event of the calling of an international 
conference for further reduction of naval armaments. 

The secretary is instructed to wire this petition to the Presi- 
dent and to the Senate of the United States. 

Adopted, May 9. 


Report No. 3. ComMMIssion oN CHurcH UNIon 


In reply to Memorials Numbers 149, 607, 687, and 78”, the 
Committee on State of the Church makes the following rec- 
ommendations: 

a. We recommend that all existing commissions dealing with 
the subject of Church union, unification or federation, be super- 


Ly 
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seded by a new Commission consisting of seven Bishops, fifteen 
other Ministers and fifteen Laymen, to which all matters relating 
to these subjects shall be referred, and that such Commission shall 
be appointed by the Board of Bishops. 

b. We recommend that this Commission be authorized to 
make a careful study of the communication from the World 
Conference on Faith and Order at Lausanne, 1927, and to make 
a suitable response thereto to co-operate with that body, with 
the World Conference on Life and Work of Stockholm, 1925, 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, and other 
organizations seeking to promote understanding and co-opera- 
tion between the various branches of the Christian Church. To 
this end we urge the heartiest support of State, Regional and 
National Conferences. (See address of General Superintendents. ) 

c. We recommend that this Commission be authorized to act 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church in all questions of com- 
ity, in the United States of America, and we ernestly recom- 
mend prompt and effective measures for dealing with over- 
churched and underchurched communities, except in the matters 
especially committed to the Boards, Annual Conferences and 
local churches. 

d. We recommend that this Commission be authorized to 
make overtures to and receive overtures from like-minded 
churches, looking toward closer co-operation and union. 

e. We recommend that the personnel of this Commission 
be announced by the Board of Bishops not later than Monday, 
May 21. 

f. We recommend that the Treasurer of the General Confer- 
ence be instructed to pay the necessary expenses of this Com- 
mission. 

Adopted, May 11. 


Report No. 4. RxEcoGNIvTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
Mernopist Historical SocreriEs 

In disposing of Memorials Nos. 214, 249, 312, and others, 
asking for recognition of the Association of Methodist Historical 
Societies this committee recommends non-concurrence and calls 
attention to the fact that there is already an authorized “Gen- 
eral Conference Historical Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church” whose duties include those suggested. (See 1924 Dis- 
cipline, § 596.) 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 5. ReEviston or ARTICLES OF RELIGION 


In disposing of Memorial No. 465, asking a commission or- 
dered to revise our Articles of Religion, this committee recom- 
mends non-coneurrence, 


Adopted, May 25. 
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Report No. 6. Merruopist ComMIssion on WorsHtIpP 
AND Music 


Referring to Memorials 136, 336, 358, 359, 499, 594, 664, on 
subject. of Church Music and others, on the same subject, and to 
the report of the Commission on Music and that portion of the 
Episcopal Address dealing with worship and music this com- 
mittee reports: 

1... We heartily commend the work which has been done dur- 
ing the past quadrennium by. the Methodist Commission on 
Music. We recommend in accordance with a request from said 
Commission that the name be changed to The Methodist Com- 
mission on Worship and Music, and that the General Superin- 
tendents be authorized and instructed to appoint, for the ensu- 
ing quadrennium, such a commission of fifteen members, to con- 
sist, of five General Superintendents, five other Ministers, and 
five Laymen. 

2. . We recommend that $2,500.00 a year be provided by the 
Book Committee to cover the expenses of this Commission’s work. 

3. We recommend that this Commission be instructed to 
prepare, in accordance with the recommendation of the Episco- 
pal Address, at least two Orders of Public Worship, which shall 
be printed in the Discipline in place of § 72 for the use of our 
churches. 

4, We recommend that in each Annual Conference there be 
appointed a Commission on Worship and Music to co-operate 
with this general Commission within the several Conferences. 

Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. 7. ComMMiITTEE on NEAR Hast RELIEF 


The Committee on State of the Church approves the Report 
of the General Conference Committee on Near Hast Relief, 
including endorsement of the over-seas work and the campaign 
to insure its orderly completion. 

We recommend and request the General Conference that a 
committee named by the General Superintendents be continued 
to advise with other similar church and inter-church commit- 
tees concerning the remaining service of Near Hast Relief, the 
conservation of its work, and the international observance of 
Golden Rule Sunday. 

Adopted, May 21. 


Report No. 8. Computsory Mitirary TRAINING AND USE OF 
GovERNMENT PosTMARKS TO ADVERTISE TRAINING CAMPS 
The Committee on State of the Church recommends that 


the General Conference adopt the following resolution: 
We record our appreciation of the efforts being made by the 
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Government of the United States of America looking toward 
world peace. There are, however, certain policies now in vogue 
which tend to weaken these efforts, and against which we pro- 
test. 

We are opposed to all military training in high schools, and 
to all compulsory military training in colleges and universities. 

We are opposed to the advertising of military training camps 
by government postmarks on mail matter, the distribution of 
which, in this and foreign countries, tends to create a wrong im- 
pression regarding the attitude of the United States toward 
universal peace. 

Adopted, May 21. 


Report No. 9. PROHIBITION AND UNIon LABor 


‘The Committee on State of the Church has considered 
Memorial No. 1153 and recommends the following resolution : 
Wuereas, Certain high officials of the American Federation 
of Labor have been active in an endeavor to modify the Volstead 
Act so as to permit the sale of light wines and beer; and 
WuereEas, The American Federation of Labor has from time 
to time officially ¢ gone on record as opposing prohibition; and 
WHEREAS, There are many churchmen who are members of 
various unions of the Federation who both regret and oppose 
this activity upon the part of the American Federation of Labor; 
and 
Wuernas, Certain labor organizations have gone on record 
as favoring the honest enforcement of the Highteenth Amend- 
ment and the maintenance of prohibition in this land; 
Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we record our appreciation 
of the work of men within the ranks of organized labor who 
are opposing the activities of certain leaders who seek to modify 
the Volstead Act and the official actions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor on prohibition. While we recognize the. right of 
any. group to seek: to repeal laws in the constituted way, we be- 
lieve that these actions of certain officials of the American 
Federation of Labor do not represent the rank and file of the 
men who toil, nor the sentiment of the American people. 
Adopted, May 22. 


Report No. 10. DxEcLARATION ON SPIRITUAL LIFE AND 
STANDARDS OF FAITH 


In response to numerous memorials and resolutions from 
various parts of the Church, the General Conference of 1928 
desires to go on record in reaffirmation of our faith as set forth 
in the Articles of Religion and our other doctrinal standards. 
We respectfully call attention to the Episcopal Address de- 
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livered to this General Conference and affirm our agreement 
therewith, especially that portion entitled “The Preacher,” from 
which we quote, as printed in The Daily Christian Advocate 
of May 3, 1928, pages 62 and 63: 
“The Pastor is the immediate interpreter of our message. It 
is necessary that he be loyal to the basic principles of our faith. 
At a time when so many forces are with hostile intent 
moving in upon our faith, the Pastor, who is the expounder of 
our creed, is to present the vital beliefs in the language of the 
day . . . This man of the pulpit is to make clear and convine- 
ing the great appeal of the gospel, affirming without apology 
belief in the supernatural. With his beliefs vitalized by per- 
sonal Christian experience, he will strive to bring men to grips 
with God, setting in compelling impressiveness sin and salvation. 
He will turn the faces of men toward Jesus Christ, God’s only 
begotten Son, whose name is above every name, the virgin-born, 
the manger-cradled, the crucified, the risen, the ascended Lord 
and Saviour of men, able to save unto the uttermost all who 
come unto God by Him, the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
We steadfastly maintain our unshaken loyalty to the great basic 
doctrines, but we would not be silent as to the widely discussed 
conflict of science and religion . . . If we are afraid to go 
into the laboratory with the scientist or into the geological 
> field with true and reverent investigators, then we are doubting 
God. This preacher may go with the scholar wherever reverent 
and honest scholarship can go. His very loyalty to God will 
free him from the fear of finding anywhere the footprints of 
another creator or of discovering another cross in which to glory. 
Tf this man is able to confess, ‘I know whom I have believed,’ he 
will be prepared the more boldly to affirm his determination not 
‘to know anything among men save Jesus Christ and Him 
Crucified.’ His very faith at once unfetters him and holds him. 
He is free indeed . . . It is inescapable that there shall be 
landmarks indicating the boundaries of denominational belief, 
but within these landmarks of our denominational heritage we 
will stand for the liberty of the sons of God, and if in anything 
it appears that the hedges have been broken through or the fair 
limits transgressed, the Church has prescribed the procedure in 
the case and all the proprieties demand recourse to the method 
so provided . . . In the Church, as in the State, the formu- 
lated law is at once the guarantee of immunity from unwarranted 
aspersion and extra-judiciary penalties, as it is also the surest 
deterrent of offense.” i 
Besides the Apostles’ Creed and those Articles of Religion 
whose truths we hold in common with the Universal Church of 
Christ, the Methodist Episcopal Church has added as principles 
of doctrine sermons by John Wesley and his Notes on the New 
Testament, Therefore, the central strength of Methodism is not 
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only in those teachings found in the historical standards of 
faith, but also in her emphasis on the dispensation of the Holy 
Spirit, by which we possess not only the historical Jesus, but a 
present Living Christ who is the object of saving faith and the 
source of personal Christian experience, revealed by the Witness 
of the Spirit, furnishing a spiritual fruitage in life and realizing 
Holiness to the Lord which is perfect love. 

More attention should be given to the teachings of our Master 
with regard to individual salvation as realized in the New Birth 
by the Holy Spirit, the practice of spiritual ethics as expressed 
in His teachings and revealed in His character, and the out- 
come of both in social salvation. The Kingdom of God, a term 
used most frequently by our Divine Lord, has unfortunately 
been largely omitted from creeds and confessions. It is the 
duty of the Church of Christ both to save souls from eternal 
death and to transform this world of ours into a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

We call upon all in official positions in our Church—Bishops, 
editors, teachers, and Preachers—to observe diligently these 
standards of doctrine and practice, to the end that the flock 
of Christ committed to our care shall be vitalized and invigorated 
through faith. 

Adopted, May 21. 


Report No. 11. THe Importance oF PREACHING 


Recognizing, as we do, the value of the educational method in 
meeting the Church’s responsibility to disciple all nations, we 
would, at the same time, emphasize the importance of preaching. 
Religious education, and evangelism through religious education, 
are co-operative agencies with preaching and worship, not sub- 
stitutes for them. We therefore urge our Pastors, and all those 
who have to do with our courses of religious education, to mag- 
nify preaching and worship. This will involve for the Pastor 
the fullest preparation of mind and heart for the proper conduct 
of public worship and for the exposition of the word of God. 
It will also involve, on the part of the people, a release of the 
Pastor from those numerous cares and responsibilities which 
fruitlessly consume his time, and strength, and a recognition 
of their own duty and privilege in reverent and regular attend- 
ance at God’s house. 

Adopted, May 22. 


Report No. 12. DECLARATION ON WAR 


We rejoice in the efforts now being made by the United States 
and other governments to enter into compacts with other nations 
for the outlawry of war. We are convinced that war has become 
the supreme enemy of mankind, Its continuance is the suicide 
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of civilization. We would utterly repudiate our professed faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ, the Prince of Peace, if we held that 
war is inevitable. War is not inevitable. Disputes between 
nations, like disputes between individuals, may be settled by 
judicial processes. We believe, therefore, that war should be 
made a public crime under the law of nations. 

We recognize the need of an army and navy sufficient to serve 
as a police power for the protection of life and property on 
land and sea. But, as a Christian body, we “renounce war as an 
instrument of national policy,” and set ourselves to create the 
will to peace. The agencies of our Church shall not be used 
in preparation for war. They shall be used in preparation for 
peace. We must do our full share to mould the present youth 
of all races into a peace loving generation. To this end we 
recommend that the Board of Bishops appoint a Commission on 
Peace and World Fellowship, consisting of seven Ministers and 
eight Laymen, and that this commission be empowered to employ 
an executive secretary and to secure from the General Conference 
Bxpense Fund a sufficient sum to finance its operations. 

Preparation for war leads to war. We therefore urge the 
President of the United States to prepare for another Con- 
ference of Nations to secure a more drastic reduction of arma- 
ments of every kind. We adhere to the principle that diplo- 
macy should be used instead of military intervention in our 
relations with other nations. The rights of the weakest nation 
must be held as sacred as those of the strongest. 

We call upon our members as citizens to exert themselves to 
the utmost to secure the participation of their respective govern- 
ments in a World Court which shall have affirmative jurisdic- 
tion over all international disputes, and shall develop and ad- 
minister international law upon the basic principle that war 
ig a crime. We urge upon our members their duty as citizens 
to secure the participation of their respective governments in 
an Effective Association of Nations which shall undertake to 
remove the causes of war and to lead the world into the ways 
of peace. 

Adopted, May 22. 


Report No. 13. GENERAL CONFERENCE COMMISSION ON 
SocraL SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


The Committee on State of the Church has considered 
memorials numbered 153, 185, 315, 378, 562, 1136, 1137, to- 
gether with the Report of the General Conference Commission 
on Social Service Activities referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church under memorial numbered 1107. 


We recommend that the General Conference Commission on 
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Social Service Activities, appointed by the General Conference 
of 1924, be continued for another quadrennium in order that it 
may go forward with its investigation, complete its survey, and 
report its findings to the General Conference of 1932. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 14. THe Soctat CREED oF THE CHURCHES 


Your Committee has considered memorials numbered 496, 
498, 619, 831, 876, 898, 970, 971 and 1027, and recommends 
as follows: 

First, that that section of § 585 known as the Social Creed of 
the Churches, to-wit: 

The Methodist Episcopal Church stands for equal rights and 
complete justice for all men in all stations of life; for the pro- 
tection of the family, by the single standard of purity, uniform 
divorce laws, proper regulation of marriage, and proper housing ; 
for such regulation of the conditions of toil for women as shall 
safeguard the physical and moral habits of the community; 
and for the fullest possible development of every child, especially 
by the provision of proper education and recreation, and by 
the abolition of child labor. 

It stands for the abatement and prevention of poverty, by the 
protection of the individual and of society from the social, eco- 
nomic and moral waste of the liquor traffic, by the conservation 
of health and by the protection of the worker from dangerous 
machinery, occupational diseases and injuries. 

It stands for the right of all men to the opportunity for self- 
maintenance, safe-guarding this right against encroachments of 
every kind, and for the protection of workers from the hard- 
ships of enforced unemployment. It stands for suitable pro- 
vision for the workers in old age and for those incapacitated 
by injury; for the principle of conciliation and arbitration in 
industrial disputes, and for a release from employment one day 
in seven. 

It stands for the gradual and reasonable reduction of the 
hours of labor to the lowest practicable point, and for that de- 
gree of leisure for all, which is a condition of the highest human 
life; for a living wage as a minimum in every industry and for 
the highest wage that each industry can afford, and for the 
most equitable division of the product of industry that can 
ultimately be devised. 

It stands for the right of employees and employers alike to 
organize. 

It stands for a new emphasis upon the application of Christian 
principles to the acquisition and use of property. 

We recommend that the sections above be printed in the 
Discipline as a separate paragraph, and that said Social Creed 
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of the Churches be read to our congregations annually on the 
Sunday preceding Labor Day. 

Second: That in addition to statements adopted by former 
General Conferences we adopt the following statement and order 
this statement to be printed in the Discipline in place of the 
remaining portion of § 585 and for § 586: 

We believe in making the social and spiritual ideals of Jesus 
our test for community as well as for individual life; in 
strengthening and deepening the inner personal relationship of 
the individual with God, and recognizing his obligation and 
duty to society. This is crystallized in the two commandments 
of Jesus: Love thy God and love thy neighbor. Translating 
this ideal 


I. Into education means: 


(1) The building of a social order in which every child has 
the best opportunity for development. 

(2) Adequate and equal educational opportunity for all, with 
the possibility of extended training for those competent. 

(3) A thorough and scientific program of religious, and secu- 
lar education designed to Christianize everyday life and. con- 
duct. 

(4) Conservation of health, including careful instruction in 
sex hygiene and home building, abundant and wholesome recrea- 
tion facilities, and education for leisure, including a nation-wide 
system of adult education. 

(5) Insistence on constitutional rights and duties, including 
freedom of speech, of the press, and of peaceable assemblage. 

(6) Constructive education and Christian care of dependents, 
defectives and delinquents, in order to restore them to normal 
life whenever possible, with kindly segregation for those who 
are hopelessly feeble-minded. 

(7) A scientifically planned program of international educa- 
tion promoting peace and good-will and exposing the evils of 
war, intoxicants, illiteracy, and other social sins. 


II. Into industry and economic relationships means: 


(1) A reciprocity of service—that group interests, whether 
of labor or capital, must always be integrated with the welfare 
of society as a whole, and that society in its turn must insure 
justice to each group. sae 

(2) A frank recognition that all ownership is a social trust 
involving Christian administration for the good of all. 

(3) Abolishing child labor and establishing standards for the 
employment of minors which will insure maximum physical, 
intellectual and moral development. 

(4) Freedom from employment one day in seven, the eight- 
hour day as the present maximum for all industrial workers. 
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(5) Providing safe and sanitary industrial conditions espe- 
cially protecting women; adequate accident, sickness, and unem- 
ployment insurance, together with suitable provision for old 
age. 
“(6) An effective national system of public employment bu- 
reaus to make possible the proper distribution of labor forces, 

(7) That the first charge upon industry should be a mini- 
mum comfort wage, and that all labor should give an honest 
day’s work for an honest day’s pay. 

(8) Economy in the home—such an arrangement of the 
home budget during the years of productive earning that there 
may be an increasing reserve for later years. 

(9) Adequate provision for impartial investigation and pub- 
licity, conciliation and arbitration in industrial disputes. 

(10) The right of labor to organize with representatives of 
their own choosing, and where able, to share in the manage- 
ment. 

(11) The supremacy of the service, rather than the profit 
motive in the acquisition and use of property on the part of 
both labor and capital, and most equitable division of the 
product of industry that can be devised. 


Ill. Into agriculture means: 


(1) That the tiller of the soil shall be encouraged in his 
efforts to own the land he farms, and society be protected by 
efficient production and conservation of fertility. 

(2) That the cost of market distribution from farmer to 
consumer shall be cut to the lowest possible terms, both farmers 
and consumers sharing in these economies. 

(3) That there shall be every encouragement to the organi- 
zation of farmers for economic ends, particularly for co-operative 
sales and purchases. 

(4) That an efficient system of both vocational and general 
education of youths and adults living on farms shall be available. 

(5) That special efforts shall be made to insure the farmer 
adequate social institutions, including the church, the school, the 
library, means of recreation, good local government, and par- 
ticularly the best possible farm home. 

(6) That there shall be a widespread development of organ- 
ized rural communities, thoroughly democratic, completely co- 
operative, and possessed with the spirit of the common welfare. 

(7%) That there shall be the fullest measure of friendly recip- 
rocal co-operation between the rural and city workers. 


IV. Into racial relations means: 


(1) The practice of the Christian principle of the same pro- 
tection and rights for all races who share our common life. 
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(2) The elimination of racial discrimination, and substitu- 
tion of full brotherly treatment for all races. 

(3) The fullest co-operation between the churches of various 
races, even though of different denominations. 

(4) Educational and social equipment for the special needs 
of immigrants. 


V. ‘Into international relations means: 


(1), The. removal of every unjust barrier of trade, color, creed, 
and race, and the practice of equal. justice for all nations. 

(2) The administration of the property and privileges within 
each country so that they will be of the greatest benefit, not 
only to that nation, but to all the world. 

(3) Discouragement of all propaganda tending to mislead 
peoples in their international relations or to create prejudice. 

(4) The replacement of selfish imperialism by such disin- 
terested treatment of backward, nations as. to contribute the 
maximum to the welfare of each nation and of all the world. 

(5) The abolition of military armaments by all nations ex- 
cept for an internal police force. 

(6) That the Church of Christ as an institution shall be used 
for the prevention and abolition of war. 

(7) A permanent association of the nations for world peace 
and goodwill, the outlawry of war, and the settling of all differ- 
ences between nations by conference, arbitration, or by an inter- 
national court. 

We believe it is the duty of every church to investigate local 
moral and economic conditions as well as to know world needs, 
We believe that it is only as our churches themselves follow the 
example and spirit of Jesus in the fullest sense—translating 
these social ideals into the daily life of the church and the 
community—that we can ever hope to build the Kingdom of God 
on earth. 

These affirmations we make as Christians and loyal citizens. 
We present them as an expression of our faith and patriotism. 
We believe that in applying these principles, we, as a church, 
can make a great contribution to the realization of Christian 
ideals throughout the world. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 15. AMENDMENTS IN THE APOSTLES’ CREED 

The Committee on State of the Church, after considering 
Memorials 183, 233, 413, and 1082, recommends the following 
amendments in the Apostles’ Creed as now used in our Order 
of Public Worship, and in the Baptismal Covenant, as follows: 

First, in the Order of Public Worship: 

In § 72, $1, page 69, second and third divisions of Item III, 
Discipline of 1924, make the following changes: 
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Substitute the word “Spirit” for the word “Ghost,” and 
change the words “the holy catholic Church,” so as to make 
them read, “Christ’s Holy Church.” Also omit the footnote, 
“The one universal Church of Christ.” 

The portions as amended will then read: “Conceived by the 
Holy Spirit” and “I believe in the Holy Spirit; Christ’s holy 
Church, the communion of saints,” ete. 

Second, in the Baptismal Covenant: 

In § 525, in the seventh and fourteenth lines on page 450, 
Discipline of 1924, make the following changes: 

Substitute the word “Spirit” for the word “Ghost”; and 
change the words “the holy catholic Church,” so as to read, 
“Christ’s holy Church.” Also omit the footnote, “The one uni- 
versal Church of Christ.” 

The part as amended will then read, “Conceived by the Holy 
Spirit” and “And dost thou believe in the Holy Spirit; Christ’s 
holy Church, the communion of saints,” etc. 


MINORITY REPORT 
As to the report changing in the Apostles’ Creed the phrase 
“the holy catholic Church” to “Christ’s holy Church,” the un- 
dersigned members of the Commmittee recommend that no 
change be made in the Apostles’ Creed. 


GEORGE ELLIOTT, Epwarp HE, WELL1s, 
Ernest F. T1rrus, Hersert T. Amzs, 
Frank McDonovucu, Mrs. O. N. Townsenp, 
K. R. Starrorp, . GracE PRENTIS BrrGoop, 
C. L. Wauuaceg, W. A. Exviort, 

S. WAKEFIELD Bizrer, Levi P. Goopwin, 

Mark REYNOLDs, RaupH 8. CusHMAN, 


Harotp Pau Stoan, | Ropert C. WELLS. 


Minority report substituted for the majority report, May 28. 
(This action retains the phrase “the holy catholic Church.’’) 

Report, as thus substituted, adopted, May 28. (This action 
changes the phrase “Holy Ghost” to “Holy Spirit.’’) 


Report No. 16. SrxtH Ecumenican Meruopist 
CONFERENCE, 1931 

Reporting concurrence in Memorial No. 1041: 

The Sixth Ecumenical Methodist Conference will meet in the 
United States in the year 1931. It is desirable that this Gen- 
eral Conference make provision for the proper participation 
of the Methodist Hpiscopal Church therein. Therefore, this 
Committee recommends: (1) that the Bishops of our Church 
be authorized to appoint the Delegates to represent our body, in- 
cluding five Bishops; (2) that the Bishops be authorized to fill 
all vacancies in the Ecumenical Commission from our Church, 
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and (3) that an amount not exceeding $500 annually be allowed 
from the General Conference Expense Fund for the expense 
of the Commission in preparing for said Ecumenical Conference 
and that the Treasurer of the fund be authorized to pay such 
sums on presentation of proper vouchers. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No, 1%. Revision or THE HYMNAL AND 
RESPONSIVE READING 

Reporting on Memorials numbers 166, 526, 386, 216, 349, 548, 
594, 597, 608, 634, 6538, 673, 556, 138, 168, 333, 511, 512, 948, 
1122, 872. 
- Your committee recommends that a commission of fifteen 
be appointed by the Board of Bishops to revise the Hymnal and 
the Psalter, said commission to consist of five Bishops, five 
other ministers and five laymen. The General Conference is 
asked, through its Secretary, respectfully to invite the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, to co-operate by the appointment 
of a similar commission. But should they in their next General 
Conference deem it inadvisable to co-operate, our commission is 
authorized to proceed with the work of revision. The com- 
mission is requested to consider printing the words between the 
bars. We understand that the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, now uses a different Responsive Reading from our own; 
this commission is, therefore, authorized to proceed at once 
to the revision of the Responsive Reading. The commission is 
requested to complete its work by January 1, 1934, if possible. 

The expense of said commission is to be provided for by the 
Book Committee. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 18. Revision oF THE RITUAL 


Your Committee to which have been referred numerous Me- 
morials, numbers 1016, 563, 767, 798, 565, 167, 730, 622, 635, 
624, and 655, asking for a revision of the Ritual: 

Recommends that a commission of five (5) be constituted, 
consisting of the Book Editor and four others—Ministers ap- 
pointed by the Bishops—to revise the Ritual of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and report the results to the General Con- 
ference of 1932 for consideration and action, the necessary 
expense to be provided for by the Book Committee. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 19. Lasor Conpirions IN THE METHODIST 
Book CoNCERN 
Your Committee has considered Memorials numbered 375, 
404, 497, 651, and 1067, relative to labor conditions in the 
Methodist Book Concern, and begs leave to report as follows; 
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The main establishment located at New York was unionized 
some years ago and only union labor is employed there. 

The other main establishments have what is commonly 
spoken of as “open shop” conditions. In these establishments 
the principle of collective bargaining is maintained, and the 
workers are given a voice in all matters affecting their welfare. 
The employees work forty-four hours per week, and are given 
time and one-half for over time. Allowances are made for sick- 
ness, emergencies and retirement, and group insurance is carried 
on all employees and paid for by The Methodist Book Concern. 
Both union and non-union workers are employed, and so far as 
your Committee, after careful investigation, could discover, it is 
optional with the employees as to whether or not they become 
members of a union. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that the executives of the 
Book Concern have power to enter in agreements with organ- 
ized labor or to refuse to do so, and that the responsibility 
in these matters rests with them. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 21. Tue Feperat Councin or THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 


The Quadrennial Report of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America has been received by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and read with 
deep interest. 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
was formally organized in Philadelphia in December in 1906, 
and includes over thirty denominations. The Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was one of the original constituent bodies creating 
the Federal Council, its action having been taken in May, 1908, 
in Baltimore. The Council has been a significant: factor for 
stimulation and conservation throughout the period of deepen- 
ing interest in co-operative movements among the Churches. 

Resolved, 1. That the Bishops be authorized to appoint the 
number of representatives and alternates allowed by the Consti- 
tution of the Federal Council, to represent the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church as members of the said Council during the coming 
quadrennium, and request the attendance of the appointees at 
the quadrennial meeting to be held in December, 1928. 

2. That the Methodist Episcopal Church share in the ex- 
penses of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 
to the amount of $15,000 annually, for both the general work 
and the Washington office, the same to be provided for as 
hitherto in the same manner as for other commissions appointed 
by the General Conference. If it should be discovered by any 
Board or Boards of Benevolence that certain types of work may be 
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carried forward to better advantage or more economically by 

co-operation with the Federal Council of Churches, such Board 

or Boards may share in the expenses of such a definite program 

of co-operation from funds within its or their own budget. 
Adopted, May 28. 


Rerort No. 22. For Greater EMPHASIS ON PENTECOST 


Having before us Memorial number 424, and others, asking 
for the annual observance of Pentecost in our Churches with 
suitable ritual provision, and for the appropriate celebration 
of the Anniversary of Pentecost in 1930, and also having before 
us the recommendations of the Episcopal Address upon this 
subject, we recommend the following: 

In the early days of Methodism there was little emphasis on 
the festival of Pentecost, because Pentecost seemed ever with 
the Church. The presence of the Spirit of God, in amazing 
intimacy and fullness, sent a stream of cleansing through indi- 
viduals and societies and nations. The Church had power to 
convert, bad men into good men, weak men into strong men, 
men uncertain of God into a radiant God-consciousness, men 
living selfishly into men losing themselves in utter self-giving 
for their fellows. This power to convert saved nations from 
moral decay and gave impulse to reform in every realm of 
human living. 

If the Church loses this power to convert it loses its right to 
be called a Church of the living Christ; at Pentecost the Chris- 
tian Church was really born. It is our native air. Out of it 
we gasp for life; in it we are ready for anything in Christ’s 
name. 

We believe that Pentecost is not merely an event in time but 
an ever recurring fact in the present. Our fathers held that 
the coming of the Holy Spirit into immediate impact with the 
individual brought the outstanding facts of regeneration and 
sanctification of heart and life and an empowering for effective 
witnessing for Jesus Christ. We, their children, share that faith. 
And further, we realize that our lack of emphasis upon the essen- 
tial work of the Spirit has often resulted in our people turning 
to spurious pentecostalism which has ended in disruption and 
disappointment. Their cravings for a fuller and more victorious 
life were right. Often we have not given it to them, so they have 
turned +6 those outside. They should have been fed within. 

Deeply conscious that we crave for ourselves and for our 
people the renewal that comes with the coming of the Holy 
Spirit, therefore, be it 

Resolved, (1) That we call upon our people to observe the an- 
nual festival of Pentecost by special services and ritual, and by 
special preaching in which the person and work of the Spirit are 
carefully and courageously pressed. 
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(2) We believe that one result of such a revived emphasis 
upon Pentecost will be an empowering for a new movement of 
evangelism and stewardship. To this end we endorse the recom- 
mendation of the Episcopal Address, “that the Bishops, together 
with the departments of Evangelism of the constituted agencies 
of the Church, be instructed to suggest to an expectant Meth- 
odism such a spiritual procedure as will lead up to the celebra- 
tion of Pentecost in 1930.” And we further recommend that 
the Bishops take such steps as may be necessary to carry out 
these provisions. 

(3) We further recommend that the suggestion of the Episco- 
pal Address, that Pentecost Sunday, May 27, the closing Sun- 
day of this session of General Conference, be fittingly observed. 
Let it be a day in which we will give ourselves to thinking about 
and seeking for the unused resources 01 Pentecost. If a spiritual 
awakening is to go through our Church so that we can match 
our message with the needs of this critical hour, that spiritual 
awakening should begin at this General Conference. 

Concurred in by Committee of Conference with Board of 
Home Missions. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 23. CoNcERNING COMMISSION ON LAY 
VISITATION EVANGELISM 


Having before us Memorial No. 689 from the Methodist Men’s 
Committee of 100 of the United States, asking for the appoint- 
ment of a General Conference Commission on Lay Visitation 
Evangelism, with “full authority to initiate, organize and con- 
duct campaigns of lay visitation evangelism at least once each 
year in every Methodist Church in the United States,” and 
asking support from this Commission to the amount of $500,000, 
to be taken from the budget of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension; and the election of three special 
Bishops to superintend this movement, we reply that, while 
extending our approval of the proposition to reach every church 
in Methodism with the program of visitation evangelism 
through our regularly constituted agencies, we do not concur 
in the proposals of the memorial. 

This report is concurred in by a Committee of Conference 
from the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 

Adopted, May 25. . 


Report No. 24. Race RELATIONSHIPS 


The Methodist Episcopal Church reaffirms its historic posi- 
tion on the oneness of our humanity, based upon the practice 
and the precept of Jesus, of the Fatherhood of God and the 
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brotherhood of man. It follows that all should have equal 
opportunity in religion, education, citizenship and industry. 

The prejudice of the assumption that some races are born 
to inherent superiority while others are inherently and fixedly 
inferior, deprives our common civilization of the characteristic 
enrichments that God has created each race to contribute. 

It is to the-credit of our developing Christian conscience that 
these fundamental principles are increasingly accepted. Yet 
much remains to be achieved before the standards of Jesus shall 
prevail in our racial relationships. 

We record our deep shame in the continued perpetration in 
our country of the crime of lynching. Sixteen persons were 
lynched last year and seventy-nine during the past four years. 
This barbarism excites anxiety among millions of our most 
loyal citizens and exposes our government to the criticism of 
other civilized countries. We commend the more stringent 
laws recently passed by several State legislatures, and the better 
efficiency of officers of the law in the prevention of lynchings. 
By as much as local governments have proved to be insufficiently 
strong to stop this hideous lawlessness, we promise our support 
to worthy federal legislation which is designed to extirpate this 
evil. We set ourselves to develop a Christianized public senti- 
ment which will sustain the enforcement of existing laws against 
this outrage upon humanity. 

While we appreciate the necessity for upholding the intelli- 
gent use of the ballot and we sympathize with the desire to ele- 
vate the standards of the franchise, we insist that these stand- 
ards shall apply alike to citizens of every racial extraction. 

We heartily commend the constructive efforts of such organi- 
zations as the Commission on Race Relations of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the Southern In- 
terracial Commission and similar organizations. The accom- 
plishments of these agencies in a difficult field point the way 
to much larger achievements in happier race relationships in 
the near future. ; 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 26. MARRIAGE AND DIvoRCcE 
In consideration of Memorials 314, 449, 771, 853, and 950, 
your Committee recommends that for [67 and 68 of the Dis- 
cipline, together with the appended footnote, the following be 
substituted : 
III. Marriage ; 
46%. That Christian standards of marriage may prevail and 
that divorce be prevented : . 
We instruct our Board of Education to prepare courses of 
study setting forth the practical and spiritual values of marriage ; 
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such courses to be designed for use among young people in all 
our church schools, colleges, and universities ; 

We urge our young people to seek parental, medical and pas- 
toral advice before entering upon a relationship so vital to the 
maintenance of the home, the State and the Church; 

We urge legislation in all the States requiring that licenses 
to marry shall be issued only after public notice-and the lapse 
of a reasonable period of time to be fixed by law. 


IV. Dworce 


7 68, §1. We hold that true marriage is an institution both 
human and divine. It is the function of the State to determine 
the grounds upon which a valid divorce may be granted. We 
recognize as lawful a divorce granted by the State. 

§ 2. It is the function of the Church. to determine the regu- 
lations that shall govern Ministers in the solemnizing of mar- 
riage of divorced persons and in the reception of divorced per- 
sons into Church membership. 

§ 3. No Minister shall solemnize the marriage of a divorced 
person whose divorced wife or husband is living and married, 
but this rule shall not apply (1) to the innocent person when it 
is clearly established in the mind of the Minister that the true 
cause for divorce is adultery, or its full moral equivalent, nor 
(2) to divorced persons seeking to be reunited in marriage. 

§ 4. A divorced person seeking admission into membership 
in our Church, who manifests a proper spirit and satisfactorily 
answers the usual inquiries, may be received. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 28. Lorp’s Day ALLIANCE 


WueEreas, The Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States was 
initiated by the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at its session in 1888; and 

WuerxAs, Because of its service and efficiency, it has been 
made the representative of nineteen other denominations and is 
now the accredited agency of the Evangelical Church in America 
for the protection and preservation of the Christian Sabbath 3 and 

Wuersas, The attacks upon this day have never been more 
persistently vigorous and the need for such an organization has 
never been so imperative; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we commend the Lord’s Day Alliance of the 
United States, a child of the Church and its official representa- 
tive in this important work, and rejoice in the large measure of 
success that has attended its activities in every State of the 
Union. 

Resolved, That we elect the following Permanent Committee 
on Sabbath observance and nominate them to represent the 
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Methodist Episcopal Church on the Board of Managers of the 
Lord’s Day Alliance of the United States, in which they have 
rendered so effective service: John H. Willey, Chairman; W. W. 
T. Duncan, Wallace MacMullen and A. B. Sanford, and Otto 
F. Bartholow to succeed F. Clare Baldwin, and that we com- 
mend this committee to our Pastors and churches and. ask their 
co-operation in the work of the Alliance. We also nominate 
Bishop Luther B. Wilson and Bishop William F. McDowell as 
honorary vice-presidents. 

We commend the effort of the Lord’s Day Alliance to secure 
the passage of a. Sunday observance law for the District of 
Columbia. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 30. HARMONIZING PARAGRAPHS 69 AND 280 
OF THE DISCIPLINE 


In reference to Memorial 272, asking that J 69 of the Disci- 
pline be revised so as to bring it into harmony with § 280, your 
Committee reports that, inasmuch as { 280 applies to the trial 
of a Church Member and § 69 comes under the head of Special 
Advices, there is no need of harmonizing them, and therefore 
recommends non-concurrence. ; 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 31. For A Book.or PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
WorSHIP AND RITUAL 


In reference to Memorial No. 329, asking for a manual of 
public and private worship to be bound with the Hymnal, the 
Committee recommends. non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 32. Non-CoNCURRENCE IN VARIOUS MEMORIALS 


The Committee has given consideration to Memorial No. 502, 
asking for organization of Confirmation Classes, Memorials 
Nos. 158 and 1025, asking that funeral services be held in the 
church rather than in private houses or funeral chapels, Memo- 
rial No. 1047, regarding prayer for the country as a regular part 
of Sunday morning service. The Committee recommends non- 
concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 33. Non-CoNcURRENCE IN Various. MEMORIALS 


The Committee has considered. 
Memorial 555, asking that steps be taken to have Good 


‘Friday made a legal holiday ; 
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Memorial 994, requiring that each local church procure and 
use on all baptismal certificates a Church Seal; 
Memorial 10382, calling for the use of the Christian flag ; 
Memorial 900, on the responsibilities of Laymen ; 
and recommends non-concurrence. 
Adopted, May 25. 


VII. BOOK CONCERN 


Report No.1. GENERAL CONFERENCE EXPENSE FUND 


Amend § 384, §1, by striking out the word “and” in the 
fourth line, and insert in the fifth line, after the words “General 
Conference Commission,” the words, “and the Committee of In- 
vestigation in the case of charges against a Bishop or a Mission- 
ary Bishop,”’ which now reads: “At the beginning of each quad- 
rennium the Book Committee shall estimate the amount of 
money necessary to meet the expense of the next General Con- 
ference, and of the Judicial Conferences, General Conference 
Commission, and such other expenses,” so that as amended it 
shall read : 

4 384, $1. At the beginning of each quadrennium the Book 
Committee shall estimate the amount of money necessary to 
meet the expenses of the next General Conference, Judicial Con- 
ferences, General Conference Commissions and the Committee of 
Investigation in the event of charges against a Bishop or a Mis- 
sionary Bishop, and like expenses.” 

Adopted, May 9 


Report No. 2. CHicaco PuBLISHING HousE 


Amend § 379, Article 1, of the Discipline, by striking out in 
the sixth line the words “publishing houses” and substituting 
the words “main establishments.” Also amend in line 7, by 
inserting after the words “Cincinnati, Ohio,” the words, “Chi- 
cago, Illinois,” so that this part of the paragraph as amended 
shall read: “The Methodist Book Concern comprises the pub- 
lishing interests of the Methodist Episcopal Church as set forth 
in the Discipline and in its articles of incorporation under the 
corporate name The Methodist Book Concern, and consists of 
the main establishments in New York City, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and in Chicago, Illinois, respectively.” 

Amend 4 394, § 1, by striking out in the fifth line, the 
words, “Chicago, Illinois,’ which now reads: “There shall be 
depositories for the sale and distribution of the books and publi- 
cations of The Methodist Book Concern at Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Boston, Massachusetts; Detroit, Michigan; Chicago, Illi- 
Nols ; Kansas City, Pint etc., so that as amended the para- 
graph shall read : 
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“There shall be depositories for the sale and distribution of 
books and other publications of The Methodist Book Concern 
at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Boston, Massachusetts; Detroit, 
Michigan; Kansas City, Missouri,” etc. 

Adopted, May 9. 


Report No. 3. Sussrpy To PHILIPPINE OBSERVER CONTINUED 


That the grant of fifteen hundred dollars per year as sub- 
sidy for the publication of a student paper, The Philippine 
Observer, be continued for another quadrennium. 

Adopted, May 8. 


Report No. 4. Epworth Leagurt aNd SunpAY ScHOOL 


Amend § 396, by striking out the words, “The Epworth 
Herald” and substituting therefor “an Editor for the Epworth 
Herald, who shall also edit other Epworth League publications 
under the provisions as hereinafter defined,” striking out the 
word “also” after the word “and” in the sixth line, changing 
the words “Sunday School Literature” of the same line to 
“Church School Publications,” the words, “under the provi- 
sions as hereinafter defined.” So that the paragraph shall read: 

{ 396. The General Conference shall elect quadrenniatly by 
ballot an Editor for each of the following periodicals: The 
Methodist Review, The Christian Advocate, The Southwestern 
Christian Advocate, Der Christliche Apologete, an Editor for the 
Epworth Herald, who shall edit other Hpworth League publi- 
cations under the provisions hereinafter defined, and an Editor 
of Church School publications under the provisions hereinafter 
defined. Nominations of Editors for the foregoing publica- 
tions shall be sent to the Secretary’s desk in writing. 

Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 5. Reau Estate 
Having examined the Real Estate Section of the Report of 
the Book Committee, referred by the action of the General Con- 

ference to the Committee on Book Concern, and the report on 
Real Estate, especially prepared for the Book Committee, we 
find the accounts carefully kept in detail and showing valuation, 
earnings, expenses, net produce and percentage on value of net 
produce for each parcel of Real Estate held by The Methodist 
Book Concern. 

The buildings are well covered by insurance and the accounts 
show a modest amount for improvements and repairs each year. 
An appreciation reserve of Real Estate has been set up which 
will adequately take care of any changes which may appear from 
the quadrennial revaluation required by {| 390, § 2 of the Disci- 
pline. 
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By the above documents and a detailed questioning of sev- 
eral members of the Executive Committee, it appears that the 
Real Estate owned by The Methodist Book Concern is in a satis- 
factory condition and that the accounts of the same are care- 
fully kept. We note the large increase in Real Kstate in the 
last quadrennium which has been required to provide proper 
facilities for the present and future growth of the business of 
the Book Concern, and heartily approve and commend the 
action of the Book Committee in purchasing the site at Dobbs 
Ferry, New York, and the improvement thereof, and of the 
Chicago property. 

The accounts in the Hand Book show the audit of Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. and Montgomery; and we find by verbal report. of 
members of the Book Committee that the titles were very care- 
fully reviewed by counsel before purchases and that these titles 
are further guaranteed by reputable title companies. 

Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. 6. SpanisH DISCIPLINE 


Inasmuch as a Discipline in Spanish was published in 1921, 
and there are on hand 954 copies of that edition, it is recom- 
mended that a Supplement in Spanish, covering the necessary 
corrections and additions to date, be bound, to meet present 
needs. 

Adopted, May 14. 


4 Report No. %. ApvocaTeE BounDARIES 


(1) 899, § 1. Methodist Advocate Journal. Change to 
Western Christian Advocate, Southern Edition. 

(2) § 399, § 2. Western Christian Advocate. Harmonize West 
Ohio and Ohio to Ohio, in view of proposed merger; add South- 
ern Illinois, since that is now a part of the Indianapolis Area. 

(3) § 399, §3. Northwestern Christian Advocate. Omit 
Michigan and Detroit, since these Conferences maintain the 
Michigan Christian Advocate and do not contribute to the North- 
western ; change Illinois and Central Illinois to Illinois, in view 
of the merger. 

(4) 9399, §4. Central Christian Advocate. Omit Southern 
Illinois, since it is transferred to. the Western; omit Northwest 
Nebraska, since it is merged with Nebraska; omit Arkansas, 
since it is merged with St. Louis; add Wyoming State and 
New Mexico, since these for years have been in patronizing ter- 
ritory to the Central and are nowhere mentioned in § 399; add 
Southern, since that is the new Conference composed of the 
Gulf and two other Conferences of the South. 

(5) 9399, §5. Pacific Christian Advocate. Omit North 
Montana, since that is now merged with the Montana Confer- 
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ence. Idaho is now called Inter-Mountain, but they are now 
petitioning that it be re-named Idaho. Watch legislation for 
proposed merger of Puget Sound and Columbia River Confer- 
ences. 

(6) 93899, § 7. Methodist Advocate Journal. Change to 
Western Christian Advocate, Southern Edition; omit Gulf, 
since that Conference is now merged into Southern, which terri- 
tory is really a part of the Central. 

(7) (398. It seems that the last word of this paragraph 
should be “Conferences” in place of “Conference.” 

Inasmuch as it is impossible to perfect the diction of the 
amended paragraphs until the final action of the Conference on 
Boundaries, we agree that the Editor of the Discipline shall 
perfect the above paragraphs. 

Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. 8. ELection or EpIToRS 


Your Committee having carefully considered Memorial No. 
430 respecting the Election of Editors of Church papers, unani- 
mously recommends non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 9. CoLuEcTING ADVOCATE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Your Committee, having given careful consideration to Me- 
morial No. 391, on Collecting Advocate Subscriptions, unani- 
mously recommends non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 10. CHristrAan NEWSPAPER 


Wuereas, In American life the influence of the daily news- 
paper, from childhood to age and from the humblest family 
circle to the most exalted council room, is well nigh universal, 
and 

Wuereas, Because of that influence the daily newspaper 
serves not only as a mirror for the world’s events, but as an 
agency for shaping those events for good or ill, and 

Wuerras, Christian people, increasingly, are rightfully in- 
dignant when the thought-directing and history-making power 
of the press is permitted to conduce to evil and to comfort 
evil-doers; and rightfully gratified when that power 1s made 
an agency of righteousness and truth, and i 

Wuerxas, There is a plan now developing to launch, in the 
_ United States, a great Christian daily newspaper, run by Chris- 
tian journalists and definitely committed to the handling of 
news with regard for right thinking and righteous relation- 
ships, therefore be it 
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Resolved, That this General Conference express its hearty 
interest in such a proposal and commend the proposal to the 
support of the membership of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Adopted, May 24. 


Report No. 11. Contrrisuting Epiror 


Referring to Memorials Nos. 241, 340, 414, 763, 857, and 
1154, we recommend as follows: 

Amend { 397 of the Discipline, which now reads as follows: 
“There shall be elected by the General Conference, on nomina- 
tion of the Book Committee, a Contributing Editor, who shall 
be responsible for the uniform matter to be published in all the 
Official Advocates, The Epworth Herald, The Methodist Review, 
and Der Christliche Apologete not included,” by inserting the 
words, “after consultation with the Editorial Council,” between 
“Committee” and “a,” and omit the last twelve words of the 
paragraph, so that § 397 will then read: 

“There shall be elected by the General Conference, on nomina- 
tion of the Book Committee, after consultation with the Editorial 
Council, a Contributing Editor, who shall be responsible for 
the uniform matter to be published in all the official Advocates.” 

Amend { 399, § 10, which now reads as follows: 

“There shall be published in all the Official Advocates from 
six to ten pages of uniform matter exclusive of advertising. 
The Epworth Herald, Methodist Review, and Der Christliche 
Apologete are not included in this requirement. The present 
names of all the Advocates shall be continued, with authority 
in the Book Committee, upon approval of a majority of the 
editors of the Official Advocates, to change the name so as to 
secure, as soon as possible, a uniform name for all the editions, 
with a distinctive sub-title for each of the several editions. The 
composition of uniform material and the publishing of the 
several editions of the Advocates shall be determined by the 
Book Committee and the Publishing Agents,” by adding the 
following new sentence after the word “requirement,” 

“The Book Committee shall determine the number of pages of 
uniform matter to be published in the Southwestern Christian 
Advocate,” so that § 399, § 10 will read as follows: 

“There shall be published in all the official Advocates from 
six to ten pages of uniform matter exclusive of advertising. The 
Epworth Herald, Methodist Review and Der Christliche Apolo- 
gete are not included in this requirement. The Book Com- 
mittee shall determine the number of pages of uniform matter 
to be published in the Southwestern Christian Advocate. The 
present names of all the Advocates shall be continued, with 
authority in the Book Committee upon approval of a majority 
of the Editors of the Official Adyocates, to change the names so 
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as to secure, as soon as possible, a uniform name for all editions 
with a distinctive sub-title for each of the several editions. The 
composition of uniform material and the publishing of the sev- 
eral editions of the Advocates shall be determined by the Book 
Committee and the Publishing Agents.” } 

Adopted, May 24. 


Report No. 12... ApvocATE MERGER 


Memorials Nos. 290, 390, 959, 1028, and 1124 concern the 
general subject of the merging of Advocates. Two of these 
specifically request the merging of the Central, the Western and 
the Northwestern Advocates. Two request the continuance of 
the Christliche Apologete as a separate paper. One requests the 
merging of all existing Advocates into one Advocate with Area 
Supplements. We recommend as follows: 

We commend the policy of the Publishing Agents, approved 
by the Book Committee as announced in their report to the Gen- 
eral Conference, that “economies be encouraged by the merging 
of Advocates wherever the best interests of the. constituency 
should be thus efficiently served.” 

Adopted, May 28. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Having considered memorials on consolidation of the Advo- 
cates, which favor consolidation in some form, the following 
report is submitted : 

(1) That the official English language Advocates be consoli- 
dated into four weekly Methodist religious papers. 


JOHN H. Lickert, H. J. BANz, 
HoracE LINCOLN JACOBS, G. W. Lewis, 

H. C. Cunver, E. G. SANDMEYER, 
W. KE. Hartune, L. W. MunHatt, 
ALFRED B. SMITH, C. C. HAL. 


Minority report tabled, May 28. 


Report No. 13. Mermoriat FRoM UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF 
AMERICA AND THE FRANKLIN T'YPOTHETAE 
OF CINCINNATI 


With reference to the memorial of the United Typothetae of 
America and the Franklin Typothetae of Cincinnati, Ohio, pro- 
testing against the practice of the Book Concern engaging in 
certain branches of commercial printing, and requesting Gen- 
eral Conference to require the elimination of said practice, this 
Committee has carefully considered the matter from all angles. 
(Hearings have been granted to officials from the Franklin Ty- 
pothetae of Cincinnati, Ohio, and their attorney; also to rep- 
resentatives of the printing industry in Kansas City.) 
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The committee finds that it has always been the practice of 
the Book Concern to engage in commercial printing; that it has 
never engaged in any price-cutting in seeking outside work, but 
on the other hand has always made a substantial profit on such 
work; that this commercial printing is needed to fill in slack 
periods of other work, thereby giving steady employment to its 
workers ; and, above all, this commercial printing has contributed 
to the produce of the Book Concern which is used for the 
support therefore of the retired Ministers, their widows and 
orphans, be it . 

Resolved, That this Committee finds no cause for complaint 
against the Book Concern for engaging in the practice of com- 
mercial printing, and that it votes non-concurrence, on the re- 
quest embodied in the memorial. _ 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 14: Portuanp DEPOSITORY 


After very careful consideration of Memorials 102, 127, 170, 
242, 362, 363, 481, 579, 892, 894, and 901, praying that J 394, 
§ 1, be changed by adding in the fifth line after the word “Mis- 
souri,” the words “Portland, Oregon,” so that §1 of said para- 
graph shall read as follows: 

§ 391, $1. There shall be Depositories for the, sale and :dis- 
tribution of the books and publications of The Methodist Book 
Concern at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Detroit, Michigan; Kansas City, Missouri; Portland, Oregon, 
and San Francisco, California. The Book Committee shall 
establish other Depositories as the General Conference may, from 
time to time, direct. All Depositories, subject to the direction 
of the Book Committee, shall be under the supervision of the 
Executive Committee. Hach Depository shall be suppled with a 
full stock of the Books of the General Catalogue, Sunday School 
books, Sunday School supples, and tracts, to be sold for the 
Publishing House supplying such ‘stock. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 15... Mpmortrat 1163 


In response to Memorial 1163, your Committee recommends 
that in § 330 the word “audited” in the third line be changed to 
“authorized,” so that the paragraph shall read: 

{ 830. The Bishops are authorized to draw on the Treasurer 
of the Episcopal Fund for the amounts allowed to them, inclusive 
of properly authorized accounts for official travel, clerical assist- 
ance and house rent or maintenance, as provided by the Book 
Committee. . 

Adopted, May 29. 
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Report No. 16. Cuaim or a SusPENDED BisHop, Aso 
or A Missionary BisHoP 


In response to Memorial No. 1038, your Committee recom- 
mends.that there be added to the Discipline two new paragraphs, 
to be known as § 241-A and § 247-A, to read as follows: 

4 241-A. A Bishop suspended from all ministerial functions 
in accordance with the provisions of § 241 shall have’ no claim 
upon the Episcopal Fund for salary, house rent or any other 
expenses from the date of such suspension; but in case he is 
thereafter found by the General Conference not guilty, of the 
charge or charges for which he was suspended, his claim upon 
the Episcopal Fund for the suspended period shall be paid to 
him. 

q 247-A. A Missionary Bishop, suspended in accordance with 
the provisions of § 247, shall have no claim upon the Episcopal 
Fund for salary, house rent or any other expenses from the date 
of such suspension; but in case he is thereafter found by the 
General Conference not guilty of the charge or charges for 
which he was suspended, his claim upon the Episcopal Fund 
for the suspended period shall be paid to him. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 17. Eprror or tHe Nationat MeruHopist Press 

On Memorial No. 116%, regarding the Election of the Editor 
of the National Methodist Press, your Committee recommends 
that a new section, to be known as § 2, be added to § 397 of 
Discipline of 1924, which shall read as follows: 

§2. There shall be elected by the General Conference, on 
nomination of the Book Committee, in consultation with the 
Editorial Council, an Editor of the National Methodist Press. 

Adopted, May 25. 

Report No. 18. Narionat Mernopist Press 

Respecting Memorials Nos. 134, 310, 314, 554, 613, 674, and 
836, your Committee recommends the approval of the establish- 
ment, commends the work of, and requests the continuance and 
enlargement of the National Methodist Press. We further 
recommend : 

1. That we endorse the work of the Book Committee in their 
effort to give to the Christian public unbiased news concerning 
issues of great public importance. 

2. That the Book Committee be authorized to make such 
appropriations as they deem wise for the development of the 
National Methodist Press. 

3. That each of the Official Advocates of the Church give 
space for the weekly articles from the National Methodist Press 
and that it be not less than has heretofore been given. 
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4. That the present Editor, Harry E. Woolever, be unqualli- 
fiedly commended for his courageous utterances in the National 
Methodist Press. 

5. That the Book Committee make further study of the 
National Methodist Press and its possibilities and seek the 
expansion of this splendid endeavor. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 19. Drauect Papers 


Your Committee, after careful consideration of Memorial 
No. 1010, respectfully: recommend that the matter be referred 
to the Publishing Agents and Book Committee for their con- 
sideration. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 20. MrtrHopist MAGAZINE 


Your Committee, having given careful consideration to Me- 
morial No. 1032, praying for the establishment and publication 
of a certain defined magazine unanimously reports non-concur- 
rence. 


Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 21. Sussipies ror DiALEcT PAPERS 


Your Committee, having considered Memorials Nos. 189, 210, 
and 1128, recommends their consideration to the Book Com- 
mittee. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Rerort No. 22.. BuyinG AND SELLING REAL Estate 


Amend § 382, § 2, in the fourth, tenth and eleventh lines by 
striking out the words “thtee-fourths” and substituting there- 
‘for the words “two-thirds,” so that the section as amended shall 
read : 

“The Methodist Book Concern shall not buy, sell, nor ex- 
change any real estate except by order of the General Conference, 
or between the sessions of the General Conference, except by a 
two-thirds vote of all the members of the Book Committee; nor 
shall the Book Committee authorize any new buildings or make 
any improvements, alterations, or repairs to existing buildings, to 
cost in excess of $50,000, except by order of the General Confer- 
ence or between the sessions of the General Conference, except by 
a two-thirds vote of all the members of the Book Committee. In 
either case, such vote is to be taken by a regular or called meeting 
of the Committee, and if at a called meeting the purpose of this 
meeting having been stated in the call.” 

Adopted, May 29. 
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Report No. 23. Satesrooms ar NAsHvILe, TENNESSEE, 
AND Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


In response to Memorial No. 639, asking that there be estab- 
lished a salesroom at Nashville, Tennessee, and Memorial No. 
550, as amended, asking that there be established a salesroom 
at Los Angeles, California, your committee, after careful con- 
sideration of these memorials, recommends, in view of the fact 
that the matter of establishing salesrooms is within the prov- 
ince of the Book Committee without the necessity of action by 
the General Conference, that these requests be referred to the 
Book Committee for its consideration, in accordance with the 
disciplinary provisions. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 24. Pro Rating CLamm 


Your Committee has given careful consideration to Memorial 
910, praying that there be removed from the Discipline all rules, 
references and questions that have to do with “a pro rata claim,” 
and recommends non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 25. Support oF BisHors 

In response to Memorial 472, asking that there be added to 
{| 329, § 2, of the Discipline a provision that the Bishops elected 
in 1928 and thereafter elected, be required to remain members 
of the Annual Conferences from which they were elected, and 
when superannuated they and their families to be dependent 
upon the Conferences in which their membership might be 
held for pension and support, such support to be the same as 
for the other members of the said Conference, the provisions 
of § 2, | 329 were retained as at present existing. 

Adopted, May 29. 


VIII. FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Report No. 1. MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN 
MIsstons 


Change § 414, Article III, § 2, which reads: “The Board of 
Managers shall consist of thirty-two Traveling Ministers of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, ete.,” by omitting the words “with- 
out vote” after the first word “Board” in line 7% of said séction 
and all that portion of § 2 which appears in italics in the Disci- 
pline of 1924, commencing: “The said Board of Managers shall 
be elected to serve until the Board of Foreign Missions shall 
have accomplished the amendment of its charter as herein 
directed, etc,” so that the Section shall read: 

“The Board of Managers shall consist of thirty-two Traveling 
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Ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church and thirty-two 
Laymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference upon nomination of the Bishops. All the Effec- 
tive Bishops shall be ez-officio members of said Board. In con- 
stituting this Board of Managers, the Bishops shall nominate 
one representative from each Area in the United States, pre- 
serving as nearly as possible an equality in the number of Min- 
isters and Laymen.” 

Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 2. CHANGE TERM “CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES” 
To “EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES” 

Wherever the term “Executive Secretary” or “Hxecutive Sec- 
retaries” appears in the Discipline in connection with the Board 
of Foreign Missions, it shall be changed to read “Secretary,” or 
“Secretaries.” 

For example, change “415, Article IV, Corresponding Sec- 
retaries. § 1. There may be two Executive Secretaries, having 
co-ordinate power, who shall be the executive officers of the 
Board of Foreign Missions; the Secretary or Secretaries shall 
be elected by the General Conference quadrennially,” so as to 
read, “415, Article IV. Secretaries. § 1. There may be two 
Secretaries, having co-ordinate power, who shall be the executive 
officers of the Board of Foreign Missions, etc.” 

Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 3. Woman’s Foreign Missionary Socrery 

Amend § 429 of the Discipline by striking out §$§1 and 2, 
leaving unchanged the wording of present §§ 3 and 4 and chang- 
ing their numbers to 5 and 6, inserting new §§ 1, 2, 3, 4. Strike 
out § 430 and substitute for it a new § 7 of { 429, as follows: 

§{ 429, §1. For the development and maintenance of Christian 
work among women in foreign lands, there shall be an organiza- 
tion known as the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

§ 2. It shall be governed by its constitution, which may be 
altered or amended by the General Conference as the neces- 
sities of the work may require. 

§ 3. In respect to fields of labor, policies, and standards and 
qualifications of missionary candidates, the Society shall work 
in harmony with the Board of Foreign Missions of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Its appropriations shall be reported 
to the Board of Foreign Missions at its annual meeting. The 
Society shall have a standing committee which shall meet at 
stated intervals with a similar committee from the Board of 
Foreign Missions for consultation on all matters of mutual in- 
terest. 
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§ 4. The acceptance, assignment, remuneration and recall of 
missionaries of the Society shall be determined by the General 
Executive Committee of the Society. 

§ 7. The funds of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
shall be provided by annual, life, honorary, memorial and ex- 
tension memberships; by constituting life managers and life 
patrons; by gifts, annuities, bequests and devises; by collec- 
tions from audiences convened in the interests of the Society, 
and by such other methods as the constitution of the Society 
shall provide, none of which shall interfere with the contribu- 
tions of the Church, Sunday Schools and Epworth Leagues to 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The amounts so collected shall be reported to the 
Annual Conference through the Preachers in Charge in order 
- that they may be entered among the benevolence collections and 
published in the Annual and General Minutes. 

So that the entire Chapter IV, as amended, shall read as 
follows: 

4 429, §1. For the development and maintenance of Chris- 
tian work among women in foreign lands, there shall be an 
organization known as the Woman’s Foregn Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

§ 2. It shall be governed and regulated by its constitution, 
which may be altered or amended by the General Conference as 
the necessities of the work may require. 

§ 3. In respect to fields of labor, policies, standards and 
qualifications of missionary candidates, the Society shall work 
in harmony with the Board of Foreign Missions of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. Its appropriations shall be reported 
to the Board of Foreign Missions at its annual meeting. The 
Society shall have a standing committee which shall meet with 
a similar committee from the Board of Foreign Missions for 
consultation on all matters of mutual interest. 

§ 4. The acceptance, assignment, remuneration and recall of 
missionaries of the Society shall be determined by the General 
Executive Committee of the Society. 

§ 5. All missionaries sent out by this Society shall labor 
under the direction of the particular Conferences or Missions of 
the Church in which they may be employed. They shall be 
appointed annually by the President of the Conference or Mis- 
sion, and shall be subject to the same rules of removal that 
govern other missionaries, and they shall be members of the 
Church and Quarterly Conference and the District Conferences 
where they reside. 

§ 6. All the work of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- 
ety in foreign lands shall be under the direction of the Con- 
ferences or Missions and their committees in exactly the same 
manner as the work of the Missionaries of the Board of For- 
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eign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The Super- 
intendent or District Superintendent shall have the same rela- 
tion to the work and the person in charge of it as he would 
have were it a work in the Pastoral Charge of any member of 
the Conference or Mission. 

§%. The funds of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
shall be provided by annual, life, honorary, memorial and exten- 
sion memberships, by constituting life managers and life pa- 
trons; by gifts, annuities, bequests and devises; by collections 
from audiences convened in the interests of the Society, and by 
such other methods as the Constitution of the Society shall 
provide. None of these shall interfere with the contributions of 
the Church, Sunday Schools and Epworth Leagues to the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The amounts so collected shall be reported to the Annual Con- . 
ference through the Preachers in Charge, entered among the 
benevolence collections and published in the Annual and General 
Minutes. 

Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 4. QUADRENNIAL Report oF WoMAN’S: 
ForrEIGN Missionary SocrmETy 
We have examined the quadrennial report of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
as published in the Hand Book of the General Conference, and 
join most heartily with the Society in thanksgiving to God for 
the great success with which he has crowned their efforts. We 
respectfully commend careful reading of this report by all the 
members of the General Conference. 
Adopted, May 10. 


Report No. 5. TRANSFER OF PROPERTY ON THE 
Forzien FIELD 

Your Committee recommends for consideration by the Gen- 
eral Conference the following: 

First, the General Conference recognizes with gratitude the 
desire of the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church in for- 
eign lands for a larger measure of self guidance, self support, 
and self control. It deems that this desire should be granted 
wherever organization has become effective and a substantial 
basis has been secured for a community of strength and for 
development. 

Second, the General Conference accepts as a general principle 
that the local responsibility for property and program is not 
only desired but essential and it is its true policy to make 
that responsibility effective whenever and wherever practical. 
It deems this in harmony with the spirit of Methodism from 
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the beginning. In its genius the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is not national, but is adapted to a world-wide ministry. Its 
organization is distinctively connectional. 

Third, it is quite clear that the General Conference, meeting 
only every four years, cannot study the situation, investigate the 
facts and attend to the various details necessarily related ‘to the 
transfer of any Board property in foreign fields. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the General Conference ad- 
vises that the Board of Foreign, Missions and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary | Society transfer their properties to local 
property-holding bodies in countries where the Board and So- 
ciety have property, at such time as the Board and Society 
determine, that such transfer will facilitate the development of 
the work of the Church in the country concerned, and: when 
there shall have been created within that country a ‘body or 
bodies which can duly and legally hold such properties’ and 
conserve and use them for the purposes for which they were 
given to the Church through the say or the eee 

Adopted, May 14.» 


Report No. 6. Sraremnwr or THE AIMS OF FoREIGN 
Missions ENDEAVOR 


We approve the following statement of the aim of Foreign 
Missions: “The supreme and controlling aim of Foreign Mis- 
sions is to make the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men,as 
their Divine Saviour, to persuade them to become His disciples, 
and to gather these disciples into Christian churches which shall 
be, under God, self-propagating, self-supporting and _self-goy- 
erning; to co-operate as long as necessary with these churches 
in the evangelizing of their respective countries, and to bring 
to bear on all human life the spirit and ps inciples of Christ.” > 

fon tale May 14. 


Report No.7. LAYMEN IN THE FIELD FINANCE 
COMMITTEES — 


Amends § 418, Article VII, Field Finance Committees, by 
omitting “and the presiding” and the last letter “s” of the word 
Bishops in line 7%, and by inserting after the word “elect” in 
the second line from bottom of page 301, “part of whom may 
be laymen” so that the paragraph as amended. shall read: 

4 418, Article VII, Field Finance Committees. §1: In a 
mission field of the Board of Foreign Missions in which there 
may be an Annual Conference, Mission Conference, or an organ- 
ized Mission, there shall be a Committee on Finance, consisting 
of the following members ez-officio: the resident Bishop, the 
Mission Treasurer and the Mission Superintendents. The Com- 
mittee shall also include such other persons as the Annual or 
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Mission ‘Conference or Mission may elect, part of whom may be 

Laymen, subject to the approval of the Board of Foreign Mis- 

sions. The Committee shall elect. its own Chairman. This 

Committee shall be responsible to the Board of Foreign Mis- 

sions for the administration of the funds provided by the Board. 
Adopted, May 14. ie 


Report No. 8. Support of THE CHINESE CHURCH 
By tHE MorHEr CHURCH 


For many long months China. has held. the interest of the 
world. People of the Occident have looked towards the struggles 
of that distracted country with profound interest but with a 
consciousness of inadequate understanding. 

The world has known that China was in the throes of educa- 
tional, industrial, political, social and religious unrest if not 
revolution ; and there hasbeen a deep sympathy with the upris- 
ing of the spirit. of independence in that great country... Of 
special interest to the Churches of America has been the question 
of the future of Christian work. They have read of the suffer- 
ings and danger of the missionaries; in China, have learned of 
the measures taken by the United States Government to remove 
Americans, including missionaries, from. the scenes of cruelty 
and banditry. They have read that missionaries were no longer 
welcome in China and they have seen missionaries, in large 
numbers, returning to this country. 

Many have wondered whether the time has not come when 
our missionaries should be withdrawn from China, leaving the 
work entirely in the hands of the Christians of that country. 

It is refreshing, in view of these conditions, to receive from 
the Eastern Asia Central Conferences the following appeal: 

“1. We record our earnest conviction and our request that 
the older sections of our world Church continue, and, if possible, 
materially increase their assistance to their. younger China 
Church which, while vigorous and vital, is in that early stage 
when it needs the uninterrupted and hearty help of older 
brothers and sisters. We believe that present difficulties due to 
political revolution and that present opportunities growing out 
of vast social changes and out of decades of Christian evangel- 
ism in China call for sustained co-operation from the General 
Conference at this time, even more than in other periods. 

“2. Self-supporting churches should maintain their self-sup- 
port, and all others should increase each year ten per cent of 
their present amount for self-support; however, this does not 
apply to churches under unusual circumstances. 

“3. If Eastern Asia is to be won for Christ, it is all-important 
to emphasize evangelism. We therefore urge that the funds 
for this type of work be increased.” 
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_ We assure our members in Eastern Asia of our deep sympathy 
in the present emergency, and note, with special approval their 
spirit of optimism, their vision of the opportunities growing out 
of the vast social changes, their self-sacrifice: as shown in the 
purpose to increase self-support and their realization that the 
supreme need is evangelism. 

We pledge to these our brothers and. sisters in China the 
earnest and enthusiastic efforts of the home Church to help 
them in their endeavors to realize their high ideals.» 

We rejoice in the evidence from various sources that the 
Church in China desires to become autonomous and welcomes 
every movement to bring about that result. In the meantime, 
we are eager to help with workers, as well as with funds, to the 
limit of our ability. 

Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 10. Muitirary Prorection oF MISSIONARIES 


Inasmuch as Christian missions involve the largest possible 
identification of the missionary with the people of the country 
of his adoption; and 

Inasmuch as missionaries have generally relied upon the 
good will of the people among whom they live and the protection 
of the Government of the locality for the protection of their 
lives and property; and Ot 

Inasmuch as missionaries, both as individuals and in groups, 
have asked that steps be taken to make plain that they do not 
depend upon or desire the protection of foreign military forces 
in the country of their residence; and : 

Inasmuch as the use or the threat of armed forces of the 
country from which they come for the protection of the mis- 
sionary and missionary property not only creates widespread 
misunderstanding as to the underlying motive of missionary 
work, but also gravely hinders the acceptance of the Christian 
message ; 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church places on record its conviction : 

1. That the protection of missionaries should only be by such 
methods as will promote good will, in personal and official, rela- 
tions, and urge upon the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary, Society to continue their. policy, 
that they should make no claim on our government for the 
armed defense of their missionaries and their property, and 

2, Further instructs the Board of Foreign Missions to petition 
the President of the United States, and the Department of 
State, to take any steps that may be necessary, to provide that 
hereafter when conditions arise leading the Department: of 
State to consider it unwise or unsafe for American citizens to 
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remain in a certain territory, those who temporarily. desiré’ to 
renounce the protection of the United States, while remaining 
in that territory, may do so without forfeiting their citizenship, 
and without involving the State Department or the’ United 
States Government in case such citizens receive personal injury, 
and ! ' 
3. The |General Conference desires to record its conviction 
that the foreign missionary enterprise is a spiritual and moral 
and not a political enterprise, and its work should be carried on 
~ within two great rights alone, the right of religious freedom ‘for 
all men, and the maintenance by each nation of law and order 
for all within its bounds. 

4. But we who dwell in safety and comfort must decline even 
to seem to thrust our missionaries into a heroic offer that we do 
not ourselves make with them. 

Nor would we even seem to question the courage or the loy- 
alty of those missionaries in any fields who may choose to claim 
their own country’s protection ina crisis. 

Those who make the sacrifice must be perfectly free to make 
the choice, and this request to our Government is never to: be 
interpreted as pressure upon any missionary. to reliquish his 
claim to protection. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 15. PENSIONS FOR ForEIGNn Mission ARIES 
A paragraph from the report of the secretaries of the Board 


of Foreign Missions reads as follows: 

“The question of pensions for missionaries of the Board of 
Foreign Missions has been given consideration during the quad- 
rennium. Pending the disposal of the proposed Pension Plan, 
which is now being discussed and acted upon by the Annual Con- 
ferences and which, presumably, will come before this General 
Conference, we have desired to avoid complications by bringing 
the mission field into intimate consideration of this plan, until 
the General Conference has acted upon it. 

If the plan is adopted, we request the’ privilege of considering 
it in its application to thé missionaries of this Board.” 

The Committee voted concurrence as tecdrded above. - 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 16.’ CorrEsponpING SECRETARIES’ REPoRT 
IN HANDBOOK 


We have examined the quadrennial report: of the Board. of 
Foreign Missions.of the Methodist Episcopal \Church as printed 
in the Handbook of the General: Conference. 

We wish to record our judgment of it asa notable contribu- 
tion in the field of Christian ecclesiastical knowledge and under- 
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standing. It contains information indispensable to any student 
of Methodist policy and purpose. Nor is its contribution less 
notable in the field of missionary: methods and technic. We are 
confident that the work of the Commission of Ten, authorized 
by the Board at its Annual Meeting in 1925, and the visitation 
to the various missionary fields by Secretary Diffendorfer’ in 
1927, and of Secretary: Edwards to: Hurope and ‘North Africa, 
have contributed, values in understanding and appreciation that 
would not, have been possible without this intimate study and 
first-hand, information. 

We recognize with gratitude that the plan for a monthly 
preferential payment of $50,000 toward the liquidation of the 
debt of the Board as of October 31, 1924, of $3,101,330 has 
reduced that debt to $1,251,355, as of May 31, 1928. We trust 
this certain method of meeting the debt may continue until the 
desired freedom from all indebtedness may be reached. 

We commend the Board for the clarity of the charts they have 
submitted, showing clearly all the figures that are needed for 
an intelligent grasp of the statistical situation of our Misson- 
ary work. — 4 3 ae 

Important to the report are the assurances given in unmis- 
takable terms in connection with the action of the All-China 
Conference in Shanghai in January, 1928, that where the new 
spirit of Nationalism is most clearly awake, the sense of need 
for Missionary help and co-operation is most keenly felt. 

The report is thrilling, not as a story of notable achievements, 
though these are not lacking, but as a narrative of the new 
understanding and fresh appraisal with which our Church is 
addressing itself to its world task. — 

We record our deliberate judgment that the Church at home 
would be served and the Church abroad would be helped if this 
report could be put in the hands of every Pastor and every 
District Superintendent in Methodism. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 17... Senr-Suprort on FIELDS OUTSIDE 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Wuereas, The Methodist Episcopal Church unites with all 
other Christian communions in the hope of a coming day when 
“the earth ‘shall be filled with the knowledge of God as the 
waters cover the sea”; and 

WHEREAS, such a glorious consummation can be realized only 
when individual Christians and organized churches everywhere 
are sharing in the great task of carrying the message of salva- 
tion to the unevangelized peoples of the! world through personal 
witness and through the stewardship of wealth. 

Resolved, That the General Conference express its profound 
gratification for the fact that in spite of relative poverty and 
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political and economic difficulties, the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches outside the boundaries of the United States of Amer- 
ica, according to the latest available report, have attained to a 
standard of giving and of self-support worthy of our highest 
commendation. 

The following table reveals the facts so far as the five main 
divisions of our foreign work are concerned: 


- Disbursements Raised = ~Per 

Field 1926 Locally, 1926 Cent 
astern Asia sc. i oa $944,518 $338,149 35% 
Southeastern Asia..... erated Orin fi ks 120,455 87% 
Soni ern ey ee. ee wer 754,680 260,823 ° 35% 
Petes ee wee So aa, 200,612. © 50,232 25% 
Latin America: °°. 72: . 426,896 182,782 43% 
Europe and North Africa. 339,579 1,336,486 393% 


These results have not been secured without sacrifice which 
should stir the hearts of our people in this land of unequalled 
riches. 

Practically all our preachers, on many of our fields, are giving 
a tithe of their little support to the work; some are giving 
double tithes, while others have given up half of their salaries 
rather than have the work of their people unshepherded. 

One preacher recently came to his District Superintendent and 
said, “From next month I will go on full self-support and will 
ask no more salary from the Board.” 

Time does not permit the mention of many fields in which 
notable advances are being made, but we rejoice to learn that 
at the last meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions a com- 
munication was received from the Central Germany Conference 
expressing its gratitude for assistance in the past and declaring 
its purpose in the future to accept the responsibility for the 
financial support of the work within its bounds, thus becoming 
the first Annual Conference outside of the United States to at- 
tain full self-support 

The Switzerland Conference expects to be fully self-supporting 
in three more years and to be the first country to reach this 
goal. Notable. advances in. Sweden, Norway and other Con- 
ferences in Northern and Central Europe lead to the expectation 
that they also will attain to complete self-support in from five 
to ten years. 

There are other fields which raise, locally amounts far in 
excess of the annual appropriations received from the Board, 
notably : 

Korea raised $112,671; received $90,000. 

Eastern South America raised $121,758; received $56,240. 

Malaya raised $63,838; received $32,250. 

Philippine Islands raised $46,409; received $38,178. 
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There are 2 Bthens which now raise approximately as much as, 
or more than, the amounts received for the work, apart from 
missionary support, as e 

Bombay raised $25, 641; pecéived $12,730. 

Rhodesia raised: $16, 567: received $10,950. 

Foochow raised $20,400; received $25,500. 


Rejoicing in these and many other evidences of progress to- 
ward self-support, we suggest that the Conferences in the fields 
outside the United States of America think in terms not only 
of larger support for their own local congregations but also of 
an enlarging program of missionary evangelism in the unreached 
communities surrounding them, realizing that along with the 
growing idea of self-control there must also be the growing idea 
of responsibility. The ambition of these churches ‘should be 
to grow into strength that they can release funds now received 
to be used in new fields and thus emerge from “the group of 
receiving churches into the group of: giving churches.” 

At the same time we must remember that the young Church 
in many of these fields is surrounded by vast numbers of non- 
Christian people and will not be able for many years to face the 
full task of evangelizing them’ without the aid of the Mother 
Church. 

The modern missionary movement is without parallel in 
history. The younger churches are growing into the conscious- 
ness of their ability and responsibility to carry forward the work 
of Christ in their respective, countries. Hxceedingly important 
influences of missions escape enumeration and classification. 

Nevertheless, the young churches are as yet only points of 
light in an immensity of darkness. What, has been accom- 
plished is so small a part of the vast task yet to be done, that 
the older churches should use every endeavor to carry forward 
the great enterprise. Released at one point by the develop- 
ment. of the newer churches, their task is ever to move into the 
unoccupied regions beyond. © 

It Is Further Resolved, That we denninienkd the Boure of 
Foreign Missions for having undertaken a study of the whole 
problem of self-support in the several fields of our own church 
as well as the methods’and progress of self-support in the mis- 
sion fields of other churches. We recommend that as rapidly 
as possible the:data so obtained be placed at the disposal of our 
Annual and Central. Conferences for their information and 
guidance in formulating a program of self-support suitable for 
the several fields. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 18. Hebei 


The Committee on Foreign Missions welcomes the recommen- 
dation of the Episcopal Address that the separate Benevolent 
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' Boards be made more responsible for educating our people with 
reference to their particular work. 

The Committee feels that the financial ‘ability and. the “Mis, 
sionary devotion of our people.are such as,to render unnecessary 
the deficit of 36% in Foreign Missionary income reported by the 
Bishops for the last quadrennium,, Such unwarranted decline 
in Missionary contributions may be prevented during the ensu- 
ing quadrennium by adequate education and cultivation. 


It, is, therefore recommended. that. a thoroughgomg | program 
of education be projected, at. once... We are. convinced that. the 
vital. units in: such programs are, the Annual Conference Dis- 
tricts and the local, Churches, and, that. chief responsibility rests 
upon Bishops, district superintendents, and pastors. 

Therefore, .we. recommend, annual. programs of Missionary 
education and promotion.in, every’ district and. in every. local 
church. 

We would emphasize the importance of universal anivind 
ment of the monthly remittance plan. In’ addition to this, we 
are convinced that a special campaign of inspiration and deep: 
ened sense of responsibility should characterize the program of 
every district near the middle of the Conference year, to bring up 
back payments and stimulate interest for the remainder. of the 
year. 


We believe that District Superintendents may greatly help 
the benevolent causes by associating programs of instruction 
and inspiration with the Quarterly Conference occasions. These 
occasions may be made to attract wider than strictly local of- 
ficial attendance. 


Wherever requested, by District Superintendents or Pastors, 
we recommend that the Board of Foreign Missions furnish 
speakers to the utmost of their ability to comply with such 
requests. ; 

In local churches we recommend strong programs of Mission- 
ary education and promotion, with the use of sermons and ad- 
dresses, pageants, life-plays, exhibits, charts, graphs, pictures, ete. 

Mission study, classes should be conducted in Church. Schools, 
Epworth Leagues, and other ADPLORF BIA departments of church 
work. 


In behalf of more effective representation of our benevolent 
causes in the annual every-member canvass, we suggest prepara- 
es meeting of the canvassing teams for instruction and inspi- 
ration. 

We also request the Board of Foreign Missions to extend ‘its 
program of assigning definite foreign missionary projects to 
individual churches. 


Adopted, May 29. 
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' “Report No. 20.’ Srrvicz on Mission FIenps 

Wuereas, The Methodist Episcopal Church is now a world 
Church, operating under the direction of her Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies inemany foreign lands, notably Mexico, Central 
and South America, Porto Rico, India; China, Japan, Hawaii, 
the Philippine Islands, and Africa, in many of which the ma- 
jority of: the population are: Negroes, and: people of mixed 
blood; and; «9 5) >>: cK (s19] 

Wuereas, Notwithstanding this population as herein: de- 
scribed, as yet there are to be found no missionaries of African 
descent, members of the Methodist Episcopal Church among the 
missionaries sent to any of these foreign lands, under: the 
direction of the Boards, with the single exception of Liberia, and, 

Wuereas, The continent of Africa is the Negro’s original 
home;i with an immense population of Negro people; neverthe- 
less, only in the Republic, of Liberia on. the West Coast, and 
Angola in Portuguese West Africa, have the foreign Boards 
employed Negroes to participate in missionary activities. 

Therefore, Be It Resolved, That we respectfully memorialize 
the Board of Foreign Missions and the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society to make it possible for educated and consecrated 
Negro Methodist young men and.women to participate in mis- 
sionary activities on the foreign field, especially in Africa, out- 
side of the Republic of Liberia. 

Adopted, May 29... . 

Report No. 23. JERUSALEM CONFERENCE 

Wuergas, the General Conference has had interpreted to it 
by that great Christian Statesman, Dr. John R. Mott, the spirit 
and purpose of the Enlarged Meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council held at Jerusalem, March 24, to April 8, 1928, 
and pa woicatiis O4 

Wuereas, the Jerusalem’ Meeting embraced a company of 
acknowledged leaders. of the Christian forces in some fifty 
countries, whose minds and purposes found expression in’ the 
“Messages and Recommendations of the enlarged meeting of the 
International ‘Missionary Council,” distributed to the members 
of this General Conference, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we record our appreciation of the far-reaching 
significance of this Enlarged Meeting of the International Mis- 
sionary Council, and be it, 

Resolved; That we commend the findings and recommenda- 
tions of that body to the sympathetic study of the members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and also to the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society and the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church for such consideration and 
action as may be necessary. 

Adopted, May 29. 
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Report No, 1. Survey or RuraL CHARGES 

Memorials Nos. 302 and 858 requested the General Conference 
to adopt the following: 

We memorialize the General Conference to authorize the 
Annual Conferences to make a survey of the rural charges within 
the bounds of the Conferences, form churches into groups, and 
to create sustentation funds for trained supervision within these 
groups. 

Upon these memorials the Committee recommends non-con- 
currence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 2.. Restupy or Homer Mission FIe.ps 


Your Committee, having considered Memorial No. 522, pre- 
sents for your adoption the following resolution: 

WueEreas, Former surveys of the home mission field do not 
adequately indicate the present need of that field; 

THEREFORE, Be It Resolved, That the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension be, and it hereby is, empowered 
and directed to re-study its field, in conference and co-operation 
with Area, Conference, and District leadership, upon which 
re-study, so far as possible, the appropriation and distribution 
of funds to the various Conferences shall be based. 

Be It Resolved Further, That such re-study shall be made 
quadrennially, keeping in mind always the strictly missionary 
needs of the field. 

Adopted, May 18. 


Rzport No. 3. ReEpPort oF WomMAN’s Home MIssIoNARY 
SOCIETY 


Your Committee, to which was referred by the General Con- 
ference the report of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
presents for adoption the following: resolution : 

The quadrennial report of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as published in the 
Hand Book of the General Conference, has been carefully exam- 
ined. We wish to voice our high appreciation of the report and 
to call attention to the splendid financial condition of this 
organization, and the advance which has been made in the 
enrollment of the women and children of our Church in this 
field of missionary endeavor. : 

Our appreciation of the denominational and interdenomina- 
tional co-operation which characterizes the work of this society 
is hereby gladly recorded. 

Adopted, May 18. 
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Report No. 4. Loans anp Donations UNDER 
PARAGRAPH 438 OF THE DISCIPLINE 

After considering Memorial No. 1104, recommending that 
the Department of Church Extension study the proposed build- 
ing and financial program of each project applying for aid by 
loan or donation; it appearing that said practice is now in 
vogue in the Department, your Committee recommends non- 
concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 5. Larger AUTONOMY IN ANNUAL 
CONFERENCES 

Upon consideration of Memorials Nos. 617, 966, and 1149, 
indicating that there is an urgent desire for the readjustment 
of the policies of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension, we recommend the following: 

Wuereas, Request has been made that the Board be instructed 
to prepare new surveys of its work throughout the country; 

Therefore Be It Resolved, That the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension be, and 
hereby is instructed to study and investigate matters of policy 
in the receiving and distributing of funds, having in view the 
possibility of larger autonomy by Annual Conferences; and to 
report its findings thereon to the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension for its consideration at the next annual 
meeting of said Board. 

Adopted, May 18. 


Report No. 6. Powsr anp Dutiss oF Crry SocretiEs 
Upon thorough consideration of Memorial No. 861 of Hough 
Houston and nine others from New York and New York Hast 
Conferences, seeking changes in §§ 1, 2, and 3, {441 of the 
Discipline, relative to the powers and duties of the City Soci- 
eties, your Committee recommends non-concurrence. 
Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 7. ANNUAL CONFERENCE CoMITY COMMISSIONS 


Your Committee recommends the adoption of the following 
resolution based upon Memorial No. 907: 

Wuereas, The findings of the National Church Comity Con- 
ference assembled in Cleveland, Ohio, January 21, 1928, 
adopted a report declaring “that a co-operating Protestantism 
can not be a fact, without new organizational structure, we 
declare our loyalty to such organizations as The Home Missions 
Council, The Federation of Churches, City and State, and the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America; further- 
more, we declare for the erection of a system of Comity Com- 
missions.” 
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THEREFORE, Be It Resolved, That The General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, now in session in Kansas City, 
authorize the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
appoint Commissions on Comity with the Conferences, Missions 
and Mission Conferences of their respective Areas; these com- 
missions, when appointed, to have power to meet with and work 
toward equitable adjustments with like Commissions. appointed 
or elected by the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
by other Protestant denominations; the Commissions to be com- 
posed of an equal number of ministers and lay-members; the 
total number composing said Commissions to be determined by 
the Conferences, Missions, or Mission Conferences concerned. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 8. ‘THE WESLEY FOUNDATION JOINT COMMITTER 


Your Committee having considered Memorial No. 975, pre- 
sented by James C. Baker and thirteen others, relative to Wesley 
Foundation Work, recommends the adoption of the following 
resolution involving a change in the Discipline, as hereinafter 
more specifically set forth: 

WueErEAS, The progress of the Wesley Foundation Move- 
ment and the growing importance of its program indicate the 
desirability of strengthening the general supervision of this 
work, we respectfully request the General Conference to enlarge 
the present disciplinary Joint Committee by providing that each 
of the co-operating boards shall name five members instead of 
three, and further that the supervising committee shall be of- 
ficially known as the Wesley Foundation Joint Committee. 

To this end we recommend that 446, § 3, in the Board, of 
Home Missions and Church Extension Chapter of the Discipline 
be amended as follows: 

In line 6 change the word “three” to read “five.” 

In line 10 after the word “funds,” strike out the word “or” 
and insert the word “and.” | 

In the following unnumbered paragraph of said § 3, after 
the words “Board of Home Missions and Church Extension shall 
be” omit the words “members ez officio of said Joint Committee” 
and add the words “Additional ea officio members of said Joint 
Committee which shall be officially known as The Wesley Foun- 
dation Joint Committee.” 

So that the said § 446, § 3, as amended shall read: “The 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension shall co-operate 
with the Board of Education in providing for the religious 
training of Methodist students at tax-supported, independent 
and other educational institutions not under the control of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, by naming five of its members 
to serve with a like committee of the Board of Education to 
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have general supervision over all such work and to make grants 
of money from available funds and to assist in campaigns for 
raising funds for the support of such work. 

“The Corresponding Secretaries respectively of the Board 
of Education and the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension shall be additional ex officio members of said Joint 
Committee, which shall be officially known as The Wesley 
Foundation Joint Committee.” 5 

We’ recommend further that § 455, §10, in the Board of 
Education Chapter of the Discipline be amended as follows: 

In line 6, after the words “by naming,” strike out the word 
“three” and substitute the word “five,” and in line 13, after the 
words “Joint Committee,” add the words “which shall be of- 
ficially known as The Wesley Foundation Joint Committee.” 

So that the said § 455, § 10, shall read as follows: 

“The Board of Education shall co-operate with the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension in the care and religious 
training of Methodist students at tax-supported, independent 
and other educational institutions not under the patronage of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, by naming five of its mem- 
bers to serve with a like Committee of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension to have general supervision 
over all such work. The Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Education and the Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension shall be additional 
ex officio members of this Joint Committee, which shall be 
officially known as The Wesley Foundation Joint Committee.” 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 9. GoopwiLtt INDUSTRIES 


Your Committee having given consideration to Memorials 
numbers 306, 312, 863, and 897, relative to Goodwill Industries, 
recommends the following change in the Discipline: 

Strike out 9439, §%, of the Discipline and substitute the 
following : Bray 

7 439, § 7. The Department of City Work shall maintain a 
Bureau of Goodwill Industries, which shall consist of the Su- 
perintendent of the Department of City Work and 16 other 
persons. a 

The object of the Bureau shall be to provide for the religious, 
educational, social and industrial welfare of the unfortunate. 

The Bureau may make such changes in the rules and regu- 
lations for the conduct of the Bureau and the Auxiliary Goodwill 
Industries as shall first be approved by the Department of City 
Work: The Bureau shall review all askings for Goodwill In- 
dustries and administer all appropriations. The Bureau shall 
support and indorse only those local Industries which are 
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organized and conducted according to its established rules and 
regulations, and these local Industries shall be administered, as 
far as practicable, in co-operation with local City Societies. 

The Bureau shall provide for Institutes of Goodwill In- 
dustries, composed of the members of the Bureau and two dele- 
gates from each duly organized Auxiliary or co-operating Good- 
will Industries. These Institutes shall, if practicable, meet once 
a year in regional or union meetings in the interest of train- 
ing, promotion, co-ordination, and co-operation, provided 
no expense shall be incurred by the Bureau in connection there- 
with which cannot be paid out of the income received by the 
Bureau from local Goodwill Industries. 

A Council of Goodwill Industries of the World may be held 
quadrennially to consist of such representatives and with such 
power as the Bureau of Goodwill Industries of the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension and the Bureau of Good- 
will Industries of the Board of Foreign Missions shall deter- 
mine. 

_ Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 10. Worx Amone JEwiIsH PEOPLE 


On examination of the report of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society referred by the General Conference to this Com- 
mittee, your Committee wishes to bring to your attention for 
adoption the following resolution, relating to work among Jew- ~ 
ish people: 

In the face of a new situation in the world of Jewry the 
official delegates of Societies in Protestant Christianity met at 
Budapest in Hungary, and Warsaw in Poland, in April, 1927, 
where the general subject of discussion was “The Christian 
Message to the Jews.” 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society was honored in be- 
ing represented by Miss Anna Heistad, Superintendent of 
Elizabeth E. Marcy Center, the most successful Jewish work 
in the United States. 

After listening to Miss Heistad’s report of this Conference, 
the Board of Managers of the Woman’s Home Missionary Soci- 
ety, in convention at Baltimore, October, 1927, authorized the 
Committee for the Central Bureau of City Missions to prepare 
these resolutions to be presented to the General Conference to 
be convened in Kansas City in May, 1928. 

As a result of these conferences in Budapest and Warsaw, 
many facts stand out: 

(1) There is being broken down the old wall of hatred be- 
tween Jew and Christian, due partly to the passing away of the 
Ghettoes of Europe to which the Jews were formerly restricted. 
This means that the Jews are mixing on equal terms with the 
Christians. 
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(2) Millions of Jewish people are forsaking their own reli- 
gion and are untouched by any Christian agency. This drift 
from the Synagogue is a drift toward atheism, agnosticism and 
materialism rather than toward Christianity. 

(3) Jews who have become Christians testify that they find 
in Jesus Christ a personal experience of God which they did 
not find in Judaism. 

(4) That the most evident stumbling block to Jews in their 
acceptance of the Way is the lack of Christlike living on the 
part of those who profess to follow the teachings of Jesus. 

(5) The note was sounded again and again in these Con- 
ferences that this is a time of unprecedented opportunity and 
that all Protestantism should awake to the present need and 
make definite plans to meet it. 

According to the latest: authentic reports there are 162 cities 
in the United States with a Jewish population of over 1,000. 
New York leads with the greatest Jewry in the world. Chi- 
cago has 350,000 Jews. Marcy Center in the Ghetto of Chicago 
is the only Methodist Mission devoted entirely to Jewish evan- 
gelism in the United States. In the above mentioned cities 
there are 1,711 Methodist churches and many Methodist mis- 
sions among other nationalities, but little, if any, distinctly 
Jewish work. 

We recall the words of Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, “The ignor- 
ance of the Jew of Christ condemns not the Jew but the 
Christian.” We can remove the burden of this condemnation 
by taking advantage of these opportunities of the present Jewish 
situation. 

The Church is asked to face and help master the old hate 
and prejudice between Jew and Gentile. The links between Jew 
and Gentile are so real and so beautiful, the points of contact 
are so spiritually deep, the affinities are so pure, and the debts 
are so mutual, that this ancient enmity is a source of continual 
wonderment to the inquiring mind. 

We, therefore, highly resolve that the Methodist Episcopal 
Church give to the nation of which Jesus the Christ was a 
member as much prayerful and thoughtful consideration as it 
gives to the problems of other nationalities, and we recommend 
that the General Superintendents give to this subject special 
study during the next quadrennium. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 11. DEPARTMENT OF FRONTIER WORK 


Having had under consideration Memorial No. 758 from the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, signed by 
William H. G. Gould, your Committee recommends to amend 
the Discipline by striking out the whole of { 445 and such part 


® \ 
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of { 437, $1, as refers to the Department. of Frontier Work, 
and by adding a new section to § 437 which shall be known as 
§ 4, the said section to read as follows: Ye 

487, §4. The Board shall make proper provisions for a 
representative who shall reside within the territory formerly 
covered by the Department of Frontier, and who shall supervise 
the work of the Board under the direction of the Executive 
Secretary, and with whom the Department Superintendents 
shall co-operate in said territory. fi 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 12. Duties or EXECUTIVE SECRETARIES OF 
Ciry SoclEerrEs 

After consideration of Memorial No. 1108, from John H. 
Stoody: 

1. To define the duties of Executive Secretaries of City 
Missionary and Church Extension Societies. on 

2. That such definition invest Executive Secretaries, where 
such are appointed by the Bishops, with the duties and author- 
ity usually exercised by District Superintendents in the matter 
of the organization and development of new churches, the em- 
ployment of and supervision of workers supported by the funds 
appropriated by the Board of Home Missions and by’ the 
City Missionary Societies. 

3. That it also define the relations of the City Missionary So- 
cieties to the Board of Home Missions and to local Missionary’ 
work, 

Your Committee recommends non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 13,. Tue Rurat Cxurcn 

Your Committee haying considered Memorials Nos. 523, 746, 
994, 1078, and 1092, subject Rural Church, presents for your 
adoption the following resolution: 

Wuereas, The Rural Church and the rural home have been 
Methodism’s greatest sources of leadership, both in the ministry 
and in the laity, but due to methods of farming, better means 
of communication, the consolidation of schools, the rural church 
is facing a crisis.. We believe one great challenge confront- 
ing us is to strengthen the rural and village churches. There- 
fore we recommend: 

i. That our church publications and educational institutions 
give special consideration to the social, educational, economic 
and religious needs of the rural people. 

%. That careful consideration be given to the larger parish 
‘aa with the hope of securing a more adequately trained lead- 
ership. 


3. That the Church co-operate in a larger way with the Fed- 
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eral, State and County Agricultural Extension Agencies in help- 
ing country communities to attain higher standards of life. 

-4, That attention be called to the statement on agriculture in 
the Social Creed of the Church, the declaration concerning the 
findings of the Comity Council held in Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
provision made for the appointment of Pastors to community 
and federated churches under denominational control. 

5. That in making the quadrennial survey to determine a. new 
division of home mission funds, the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, the District Superintendents, and all 
other persons involved, be requested to make more adequate pro- 
vision for the rural and village churches. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 14. Foreign LANGUAGE WORK IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


Your Committee on Home Missions, concerning Memorial 
No. 761, from the Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, memorializes General 
Conference to take action upon the following matters relating to 
the foreign-language work of the Methodist Episcopal Church : 

That 9.449 be amended by inserting as § 2, the following: 

“The Bishop in charge of a mission may appoint a Superin- 
tendent of the mission, or as many superintendents as, in the 
judgment of the Bishop, may appear necessary or wise, and for 
whom support has been provided. The Bishop shall determine 
the groups or charges over which the respective superintendent 
or superintendents shall have supervision.” 

That another section to said § 449 shall be inserted: 

“Tn case of a mission using more than one foreign language, 
and extending over a wide geographical territory, the Bishop 
may assemble in annual sessions the members of the mission on 
a racial or geographical basis. The mission may delegate to 
such sub-groups the work of examining and recommending can- 
didates for Admission on Trial to an Annual Conference under 
such limitations as the Discipline provides.” 

That the present § 2 shall be numbered “4.” 

“That the Committee of Six on Foreign Language Literature 
be continued, with a change in name and a clearer definition 
of functions.” 

It is further recommended that § 91 of the Discipline, (Miscel- 

‘laneous) be changed so that the term “Advocate” used in that 
paragraph be interpreted to include regularly paid subscriptions 
to the authorized foreign-language publications, such as La Voce, 
Sandebudet, Evangelisk Tidende, etc. This may be done by add- 
ing in parentheses, or in a foot-note, the words “including au- 
thorized foreign language publications.” 
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That the number of Ministers on the Bureau be increased from 
3 to 5. 

It is respectfully recommended that the following additional 
provisions shall be inserted in the Discipline: “That the statis- 
tical reports from the charges in the Bilingual Mission be printed 
in the official journal of the mission, which should be published 
annually.” 

Insert in Conference Adjustments and amend by adding to 
4 571, § 11 as follows: 

“Where Foreign-Language work spreads over the territory for 
more than one Annual Conference such work may be organically 
connected with one of these Conferences and may at the discre- 
tion of the presiding Bishop be constituted as a District or 
Mission of such Annual Conference.” 

We further recommend that there shall be added to § 11, 
{| 571, of the Discipline, the following: 

“and that all foreign language work, with the exception of 
organized Anual Conferences, be set apart in a separate area.” 

We recommend to the Board of Bishops that the Bilingual 
Mission, as heretofore, be related to one of the regular Areas 
of the Church, with the proviso that the number of regular 
Annual Conferences allocated to that Area be reduced suf- 
ficiently so as not to constitute an overload for the Bishop of 
that Area. ; 

We further recommend that the following portion of the 
Discipline of 1924, 571, as it shall then be amended, shall be 
inserted in the Discipline for 1928, to-wit: beginning with the 
words “We recommend that” in the twelfth line from the bot- 
tom, page 584, omitting the portions contained in other parts 
of the Discipline: 

1. We recommend that, for the purposes of united admin- 
istration and the appointment of Ministers and Missionaries, a 
Mission be organized to be known as the Bilingual Mission, to 
comprise all foreign language work being carried on in con- 
nection with English-speaking Conferences in the United States, 
including also those Churches whose chief activities are among 
foreign language groups. It is further provided, that, in the 
merging of a foreign-language Conference, Mission Conference, 
or Mission, such Churches or Mission Centers not yet ready to 
merge on account of language conditions shall be placed in the 
Bilingual Mission. Whenever five or more such Churches or 
Mission Centers desire it, a group may be formed and such lead- 
ership assigned as may be deemed wise by the Bishop in charge 
of the Bilingual Mission and the Bishops of the Conferences 
involved. 

In order to maintain mutual sympathy and interest between 
the English speaking and foreign language work, we recom- 
mend that the Quarterly Conferences in this Bilingual Mission 
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be held by the District Superintendent of the white English 
speaking Conferences in whose geographical territory the various 
Churches and Mission Centers are located; and that Ministers 
of the Bilingual Mission be members of the English speaking 
Annual Conferences in which their various Charges are located, 
and that they assemble for such meetings, either as a whole, 
or in such national groups, as may be deemed wise by the Bishop 
in whose Area the Mission is placed, for the purpose of fellow- 
ship, the discussion of common tasks and such other. activities 
as may be assigned them by the Bishop. 

The Local Approach. To insure a nation-wide sense of 
responsibility on the part of Methodist Episcopal leadership 
everywhere, we recommend that it be the duty of the District 
Superintendent and Pastor to place before the Quarterly Con- 
ference of each English-speaking Church in America the fact 
of its relationship and responsibility to any foreign-language 
peoples resident in the parish. 

We further recommend that a Foreign Language Commit- 
tee be created in each Quarterly Conference to give attention 
to the needs of any group or groups of foreign language people 
found in the community not already included in our foreign- 
language Conferences, Mission Conferences, or Missions; such 
Committee to communicate with the District Superintendent 
and the Bishop or Superintendent of the Bilingual Mission for 
developing a program to meet the needs of the situation. In 
view of the varying conditions in different communities, one of 
three methods of approach is suggested: 

First: Where the numbers are. not sufficiently large to con- 
stitute a grave problem of assimilation, it is recommended that 
evening classes be organized for the instruction of foreign born, 
living in the community, in the principles of Christianity and 
good citizenship; also that the Superintendent and other lead- 
ers of the Sunday School organize classes in the Sunday School 
for the instruction of adult immigrants and children of foreign 
parentage, and that provision be made for the reception of these 
people into the regularly organized activities and membership 
of the local Church. 

Second: Where the numbers and conditions are such as to 
warrant a more intensive program and where a neighboring 
Church is conveniently located, it is recommended that a for- 
eign-language department be organized in such local Church 
under the direction of the Foreign-Language Committee of the 
Quarterly Conference. 

Third: Where racial or polyglot colonies are of such size, 
or where there is no neighboring Church to foster a depart- 
mental program, it is recommended that the District Superin- 
tendent report such need to the Bishop or Superintendent of 
the Bilingual Mission and give co-operation in the development 
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of the field through an organized language Church or Mission 
Center. 

-: The Bureau of Foreign Language Work. Your Commission 
is convinced that it is of the ‘utmost importance that our 
foreign-language work be united and correlated, and believes that 
if the Bishops having supervision of our foreign-language work 
can be brought together, with representatives of the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension for conference and study 
of the needs and formulation of policies, much: more effective 
work can be done among these foreign language groups. 

We therefore recommend that the Bureau of Foteign Lan- 
guage Work of the Board of Home Missions and Church: Ex- 
tension be constituted’ as follows: the Bishops having jurisdic- 
tion over foreign-language Conferences, Mission Conferences,’ or 
_ Missions, five Ministers and five Laymen selected by the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension, and the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Board of Home Missions and Church Bx- 
tension; also that the Superintendents of Departments of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension be made advisory 
members of the Bureau. / 

The Bureau thus constituted shall have the following powers 
and duties: 

First: To formulate general policies and principles for work 
among foreign-language peoples. 

Second: To recruit and make provision for: the necessary 
training of leaders to be employed in work among foreign- 
language peoples. 

Third: To review the askings from the field, and recom- 
mend appropriations for foreign-language work. 

Fourth: To conserve and place upon a missionary basis for- 
eign-language churches and Mission Centers which should con- 
tinue in their specialized task. 

Fifth: To co-operate with other organizations and agencies 
which are working among foreign-language peoples. 

Area Adjustments. Our foreign language work is now dis- 
tributed over eleven Areas, in many cases only one Conference 
or Mission to the Area, and believing that the unifying of the 
work, the carrying out of an aggressive program, and the con- 
servation of the largest results would be facilitated if Confer- 
ences were grouped in fewer Areas, we therefore recommend that 
our foreign language Conferences, Mission Conferences and 
Missions be grouped in not more than five Episcopal Areas, and 
that all foreign-language work, with the exception of organized 
Annual Conferences, be set apart in a separate Area, and placed 
under the supervision of a Bishop. 

We recommend to the Board of Bishops that the Bilingual 
Mission as heretofore be related to one of the regular areas of 
the Church with the proviso that the number of regular Annual 
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Conferences allocated to that Area be reduced sufficiently so as 
not to constitute an overload for the Bishop of. that Area. 
Administration ‘of Home Missions and Church Extension 
Funds.. We recommend that all Home Missions and Church 
Extension funds appropriated for use in the promotion. of for- 
eign language work in the United States.be administered 
through the regularly constituted channels of. the Church. 
Footnote: For further statement of principles relating to 
the Bureau of Foreign Work, see Discipline for 1924, § 571. . 
Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 16. “Retation oF Retrrep Ministers or DIFFER- 
ENT RACE WITHIN QUARTERLY CONFERENCE 
AMONG, FOREIGN-SPEAKING PEOPLE 


In response to requests, regarding the status of Retired Min- 
isters among foreign-speaking people, your Committee recom- 
mends the following action: 

That in § 188, § 3, to the sentence reading “Every retired 
Minister who is not employed as the Pastor of a Charge shall 
have a seat in the Quarterly Conference, and all the privileges 
of membership in the Church where he resides,” there shall be 
added “except as set forth in § 4,” and that there shall be added 
§ 4 as follows: “In the case of a Quarterly Conference in a 
Mission among foreign-speaking people, Retired Ministers of 
different race shall have a vote in the Official Board, or within 
the Quarterly Conference, only when they shall have been duly 
elected to the same,” so that the amended paragraph shall read 
as follows: 

4 188, §3. Every Retired Minister, who is not employed as 
Pastor of a Charge shall have a seat in the Quarterly Conference, 
and all the privileges of membership in the Church where he 
resides, except as set forth in § 4. He’shall report to the Fourth 
Quarterly Conference and to the Pastor all marriages solemnized 
and all baptisms administered. If he resides without the bounds 
of the Conference of which he is a member, he shall forward 
annually to his Conference a certificate of his Christian and 
ministerial conduct, together with an account of the number 
and circumstances of his family, signed by the District Superin- 
tendent of the District or the Pastor of the Charge within whose 
bounds ‘he resides, without which certificate the Conference 
shall not be required to allow his claim, and may, after due 
notice and due form and record of trial, locate him without 
his consent. ! 

§ 4. In case of a Quarterly Conference in a Mission among 
foreign-speaking people, Retired Ministers of different race shall 
have a vote in the Official Board, or within the Quarterly Con- 
ference, only when they shall have been duly elected to the same. 

Adopted, May 29. 
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Report No. 17. CHANGE In NAME or ANNUAL MEETING 


In response to Memorials, your Committee on Home Missions 
recommends that in the fourth sentence in § 449 of the Disci- 
pline, which reads, “This Annual Meeting shall possess the 
functions and powers of a District Conference, ete.,” the word 
“Session” shall be substituted for the word “Meeting,” so that 
the amended paragraph shall read as follows: 

4 449, § 1. “A Mission shall meet annually, at the time and 
place appointed by the Bishop in charge, who shall preside, if 
present. In the absence of the Bishop, the Superintendent of 
the Mission shall preside. The presiding officer shall bring for- 
ward the regular business of the meeting, and arrange the work. 
This Annual Session shall possess the functions and powers of 
a District Conference, although the authority to license Local 
Preachers, and to renew the licenses of Local Preachers, and 
Exhorters, shall remain with the Quarterly Conference. 

Adopted, May 29. : 


Report No. 18. EvaNGELISM 


We record our appreciation and approval of the work done dur- 
ing this quadrennium by the Department of Evangelism of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. In sending out 
District Evangelists; in providing Pastors for foreign-speaking 
peoples, Negroes, and Indians; in carrying the gospel of Christ 
to congested centers and sparsely settled rural sections it has 
rendered a service of far-reaching importance. We urge upon 
the Church to continue to follow its leadership, and to assist in 
carrying out its constructive program. 

Evangelism must be kept alive, if our Church is to live. We 
forfeit our mission when we fail to preach a redemptive gospel 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. The evangelistic flame must 
burn in the hearts of our Bishops, our Pastors, and our Laymen, 
if sinners are made to feel the awful consequences of sin here 
and hereafter. Only Spirit-filled men can be expected to lead 
in a spiritual awakening commensurate with the needs of the 
world to-day. The sin of our great and rapidly growing cities, the 
urgent call of the mission fields and the depleted and discour- 
aged rural churches, call for a genuine and world-wide revival. 
What the great spiritual awakening, led by Mr. Wesley, did 
for England in the eighteenth century, a world-wide revival, 
led by a united Methodism, can do for the world in this twen- 
tieth century. Such a revival is imperative and past due. 

In revival work the Church will succeed best by employing 
every available method of evangelism. We believe in educa- 
tional evangelism, and call upon all who are dealing with the 
youth of the Church to teach our young people not only about 
God, but also how to know and experience Him in their lives, 
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Visitation evangelism Jesus practiced and approved when He 
sent forth the seventy by twos, to go from house to house with 
His appealing and redemptive message. This method is adapted 
to present-day conditions. Too many have neglected mass 
evangelism because it is difficult in these modern times. It 
mobilizes the Church upon her primary task, and produces a 
solvent atmosphere in which God’s Holy Spirit can do His work 
for those within and for those without the Church. We see no 
reason why the pre-Haster season should not be devoted to this 
type of evangelism. Wise and definite use of all church festi- 
_ vals and the suggestive use of Decision Day in our Church 
Schools should bring the youth to Christ and to membership 
in His Church. Decision Day affords us our best opportunity 
to gather into the Church those whom educational evangelism 
has brought to readiness for this important decision. 

In the Episcopal Address the attention of the Church was 
called to the fact that the nineteen hundredth anniversary of 
Pentecost comes at the very center of the next quadrennium. In 
view of this fact our Bishops have called upon Methodism to 
prepare for proper observance of this historic occasion and. to 
share in its unused resources. We approve of this call because 
the vital experience that came to the disciples on that notable 
day is for the Church of to-day. The promise was to “as many 
as the Lord our God shall call.” It is our conviction that we can 
do nothing greater for our beloved Church, and that our Church 
can do nothing greater for the Kingdom of God throughout the 
world, than for this General Conference to decide and declare 
that during the next quadrennium major emphasis shall be 
placed upon evangelism. To this end, therefore, we call upon 
all our District Superintendents, all our Pastors, all our college 
presidents, professors and teachers, all our editors, all our 
Church officials, and all our Church members to accept the ring- 
ing call of the Bishops and unitedly experience and whole- 
heartedly express the pentecostal power in evangelistic endeavor 
throughout the new quadrennium and so. long as we are in- 
trusted with the Gospel of Christ. This is our immediate chal- 
lenge. It is our major task. This is our impelling duty. 

Adopted, May 29. 


X. EDUCATION 


Report No. 2. TRAINING oF Non-SEMINARY PASTORS 


“Since one of the gravest problems of our itineracy is that of 
an adequate supply of properly trained men for our ministry 
and since this shortage of well-trained men has resulted in the 
admission to our Conference of a large number with no profes- 
sional training, therefore, we memorialize the General Confer- 
ence to provide for the establishment of one or more high-grade 
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schools, especially adapted to the literary, religious and profes- 
sional training of part of our ministry and other Christian work- 
ers who, for various reasons, find it impossible to take the ‘usual 
courses in college and theological seminary; that the General 
Conference appoint a commission with power for that purpose, 
with a view, either to the creation of new institutions, or the 
conversion of one or more of our smaller colleges or secondary 
schools into such a training school.” 

The Committee recommends non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 12. 


Report No. 3. TEACHERS OF RELIGION IN CHURCH SCHOOLS 
“A Quarterly Conference may commission and publicly set 
apart to be teachers of religion in the Church schools persons 
who, by Christian experience, natural ability and training, are 
properly qualified to be teachers of religion in the local Church 
Schools. This recognition shall be given especially to such per- 
sons as have met the educational requirements set forth in the 
standards established by the Board of Education. Appropriate 
forms for public recognition and commission shall be provided 
by the Board of Education.” 
The Committee recommends concurrence. 
Adopted, May 12. 


Report No.. 4. Course or Srupy © - 

Amend § 210, § 1, by striking out in the third line the words 
“three Bishops” and in the same line the word “and” and the 
word “other,” so that the paragraph, as amended, shall read: 

“There shall be a Permanent Commission on Courses of 
Study to be appointed as follows: three Ministers, to be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Bishops, three members from the fac- 
ulties of the educational institutions of the Church, nominated 
by the Board of Education, and appointed by the Board of 
Bishops, and the Book Editor, ex officio.” 

The Committee récommends non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 5. Coursrs or Stupy 

“To amend {[ 210, § 2, by adding, after line 20, the following 
words: ‘All books to be included in the courses of study shall be 
approved by at least two-thirds of the members of the Board 
of Bishops present and voting,’ so that the entire section shall 
read as follows: 

“The Commission shall prescribe the Courses of Study upon 
which those applying for License to Preach, for Orders ag‘ Lo- 
cal Preachers, and for Reception on Trial, respectively, shall be 
examined ; also. a Course of Study for Local Preachers extending 
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through four years; and a Conference Course of Study extending 
through four years to be pursued by those who have been re- 
ceived on Trial in the Annual Conference; it being understood 
that only such books shall be prescribed’ as are in full and 
hearty accord with those doctrines and that outline of faith 
established in the constitution of the Church; and that the 
Discipline, with some special emphasis upon the Articles of 
Religion, and the standard sermons of John Wesley, recognized 
as standards in American Methodism, shall be included in the 
Conference Course. It shall bring its recommendations as to 
the constitution of these courses and the texts to be used to the 
Board of Bishops for final approval. All books to be included 
in the Courses:of Study shall be approved by at least two-thirds 
of the members of the’ Board of Bishops present and voting. 
It shall at the same time communicate them to any member 
of the Church who may make such request. It may provide 
means for carrying on the work of the Conference Courses of 
Study by correspondencé; and may also provide a Post-Gradu- 
ate, Course of Study for use in the Annual Conferences.” 

- The Committee recommends non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 6. Support or THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


Wuergeas, the Theological Schools of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church serve the whole Church; and, Sat 

WHEREAS, Their support, therefore, ought to come from the 
entire Church; be it 

Resolved, First, that the Board of Education, in consultation 
with the administrative officers of the Theological Schools, be 
authorized and directed to establish budget askings for the 
adequate support of said schools... Be it 

Resolved, Second, that said amount necessary for the ade- 
quate support of the Theological Schools be added as a separate 
item to the annual askings of the Board of Education and when 
approved by the World Service Commission, the World Service 
appropriations to the Board of Education shall be proportion- 
ately increased by the amount. so approved. 

Adopted, May 1%. 


Report No. 7... ENDOWMENT OF COLLEGES 


Our Educational Institutions are a major interest of our 
Church. The Quadrennial Report of the Board of Education 
reminds the Church of the fact that they are rendering an in- 
valuable service under rapidly changing conditions with inade- 
quate financial support. ; 

Your Committee on Education recommends that the Board 
of ‘Kducation be directed to appoimt one or more commissions 
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to study, during the next quadrennium, by the best approved 
methods, all the educational institutions under the auspices 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The findings of the Commissions are: 

First: To furnish the bases to determine the nature and 
quality of the service rendered the cause of Christian Education 
by our Educational Iustitutions, to appraise their work and sug- 
gest improvements in it, to co-operate in formulating a con- 
structive, statesmanlike policy for them, to inform the Church so 
that it may be inspired to increased confidence and more gen- 
erous support. 

Second: The findings of the Commissions are to be taken 
into consideration by the Board of Education in making its an- 
nual appropriations, and utilized by the institutions as they 
solicit support. 

Adopted, May 17. 


Report No. 8. Co-oPERATION IN ReLicious EpUCcATION 

The International Council of Religious Education is recog- 
nized as the accredited agency through which the Methodist 
Episcopal Church co-operates with other evangelical churches 
in the field of Religious Education. 

Adopted, May 17. 


Report No. 9. THE Use or CIGARETTES AND OTHER ForMS OF 
ToBacco BY TEACHERS AND STUDENTS IN OUR 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Concerning the many memorials that have come to this Com- 
mittee on the subject of “The Use of Cigarettes and Other 
Forms of Tobacco by Teachers and Students in Our Educa- 
tional Intsitutions,” we respectfully refer to 70, §2, of the 
Discipline of 1924, as covering the subject. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 10. ReBuitpinc CentraL ALABAMA INSTITUTE 
In answer to Memorial 271, petitioning the General Confer- 
ence to request the Board of Education to rebuild the Central 
Alabama Institute as soon as funds are available, we recom- 
mend that the matter be referred to the Board of Education for 
such disposition as the Board deems meet and proper. 
Adopted, May 29. 


Report No, 11. EsrasiisHine an “A” Grape UNIVERSITY 
FOR NEGROES 
In response to the Memorial No. 557, requesting that 
We direct that the Board of Education shall establish for 
Negroes at least one university of “A” grade, as recognized by 
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the national standardizing educational agencies of this coun- 
try, at the earliest possible time. | 
Your Committee recommends that we refer the request. to 
the Board of Education for sympathetic consideration. 
Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 12. HstasnisHing An “A” GRapE COLLEGE 
FoR NEGROES IN. THE NoRtH 


The Board of Education is requested to plan and establish 
one “A” grade college, as soon as funds are available, well located 
in the territory of the Negroes who have moved to the North, 
that they may have the benefit of higher education in an “A” 
grade college for their race, and thus relieve a growing race 
problem. ot 

Adopted, May 29. 


= 
Report No. 18. ApprtT1ionat TExtT Books AND CouRSES 


In answwer to numerous requests touching upon the number 
and need of additional text books and courses of study, and one 
request for the more frequent printing of the Ten Command- 
ments in the Church School periodicals, your Committee finds 
that these matters, in part, are already under consideration by 
the Committee on Curriculum, representing the Board of Edu- 
cation and its Departments of Church Schools and the Epworth 
League, The Methodist Book Concern, the Board of Foreign 
Missions, the Board of Home Missions, the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, and the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
and recommends that these requests be referred to said Commit- 
tee on Curriculum of the Board of Education for its considera- 
tion and action. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 14. Criticism AND COMMENDATION OF 
CHuRCH SCHOOL LITERATURE 

Your Committee on Education has received three memorials 
of caution or criticism, and five memorials of commendation of 
our Church School publications, and has examined the quad- 
rennial report of the Church School publications. 

Your Committee recommends: 

1. That these memorials be referred to the Committee on:Cur- 
riculum and to the editor of. Church School publications. for 
their consideration and action. : 

2. While recognizing the necessity for expressing the fact 
and mind of Christ in a changing world, we urge that this 
interpretation of the mind of Christ and the application of his 
teachings to life to-day be made with, reverent regard. for, and 
loyalty to, the historic standards of Methodism. 
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3. That the editorial policy in interpreting the Bible accord- 
ing to the very best knowledge we have, and the consistent 
application of the teachings of Jesus to all human relationships, 
be approved. 

Adopted, May 24. 


Rerort No. 15. LEGISLATION FoR BoarRD OF EDUCATION 


The following report is submitted by the Committee on Edu- 
cation as embodying the proposed legislation for the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The Board of Education 


7 451, §1.. The Board of Education shall serve as the author- 
ized agency of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the premo- 
tion of religious and general education in the United States 
and shall co-operate with other Boards of the Church in educa- 
tional work under their care, seeking to diffuse, the blessings 
of Christian learning and culture. (cf. Discipline, | 451-1.) 

§ 2. This Board shall have an advisory relation to the busi- 
ness and educational management of all the schools, colleges, 
theological schools and other educational institutions of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. It shall de- 
vise ways and means for the aid of such educational instituions; 
shall receive and disburse funds which from time to time may be 
committed to it for their aid; may serve as a board of reference 
or arbitration ; and when necessary it may take measures to pro- 
tect the property interests of our educational institutions. It 
may establish and conduct schools in the United States in com- 
munities in which facilities for education are not adequately 
provided. It shall seek to promote the religious training of 
students at institutions of the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
of Methodist students at tax supported and other institutions 
not under the patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
It shall promote the cause of education throughout the Church 
by collecting and distributing statistics and other information, 
by furnishing plans for educational buildings, and by giving 
counsel with regard to the location and organization of educa- 
tional institutions. It may also serve as a general medium of 
communication between teachers desiring employment and insti- 
tutions needing their services. (cf. § 451-2.) 

§ 3. In furthering ministerial education the Board shall co- 
operate with the Board of Bishops in the work of the Com- 
mission on Courses of Study and shall nominate to the Board 
of Bishops three members from the faculties of the educational 
institutions of the Church to represent the Board of Education 
on said Commission (210, §1). The work of the’ Commission 
shall be reported to the annual meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and the Board shall serve as the repository of the records 
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of the, Commission. The Board shall provide funds as may be 
found necessary, and as may be approved by the Board, for the 
work of the Commission. (cf. § 451-3.) 

§ 4...For the moral, and religious education of our children 
and, young people and for the promotion of knowledge of. the 
Bible among all our people the Board shall have general over- 
sight of the Church School! interests of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the, United States, and shall co-operate with. other 
Boards in the, interest of, Church Schools outside the United 
States. The Board may establish Church Schools in needy com- 
munities in the United States and may contribute toward their 
support. It, shall seek to inform the Church on all phases of 
Church School work; shall determine the curriculum. of studies, 
including -the, courses, for. leadership training; and in general 
shall endeavor. to, give. impulse and direction to the study of the 
Bible in;the Church. The Board shall have direction of week-day 
religious education and shall promote the establishment of. vaca- 
tion and. week day Church, schools. (cf. § 468-1, 2, 3.) 

§ 5... The, Board shall. have oversight of the Young People’s 
Society of. the Methodist Episcopal Church known as the Ep- 
worth League, the purpose of which shall be to promote intelli- 
gent and vital Christian living among. young people and to. train 
them for leadership in the Christian»Church. The Board shall 
promote the interests of the Hpworth League by aiding in the 
establishment of local chapters throughout the Church and in 
the promotion of District, Conference, and Area organizations. 
It shall encourage the holding of Institutes and Conferences and 
shall. furnish: suggested..programs of activity, discussion, and 
study. The Board may prepare and distribute leaflets, quarter- 
lies, manuals, and other helps for the work of local chapters and 
of Institutes and may contribute from available funds toward, the 
support of. District, Conference, and Area organizations. (cf. 

478. 

: ai The Board of Education shall have general supervision 
of all Brotherhoods, Men’s Councils,,and kindred organizations, 
to the end that wise and responsible leadership may be fur- 
nished the men’s movement in the Church, and that its differ- 
ent, organizations may, be: correlated under a unified program for 
aggressive. Christian. service. 

§%..,.The Board. of Education, shall co-operate with the 
Board of Home.-Missions and Church Extension. in the reli- 
gious care, and training of Methodist students. at. tax supported 
and. other educational institutions, not, under the patronage of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, by naming five of its mem- 
bers to serve with a like committee of the Board of Home Mis- 





The term “Church School” is understood to include “Sunday Schools,” 
““Week-Day Church Schools,’ ‘‘Vacation Church Schools’ and “Leadership 
Training Schools.” 
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sions and Church Extension to have general supervision over 
all such work. This Committee shall be known as the Wesley 
Foundation Joint Committee. The Corresponding Secretary of 
the Board of Education and the Corresponding Secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension shall be addi- 
tional ex officio members of this Joint Committee. The Board 
of Education may make grants of money from available funds 
for the support of such work; provided, that any institution or 
foundation thus aided shall have first submitted to the Board 
carefully prepared reports on budget forms provided by the 
Board. (cf. § 455-10.) 

{ 452, $1. The management of the affairs and properties 
of the Board of Education shall be vested in a Board of 'Trus- 
tees which shall consist of forty-five members elected by the 
General Conference for the ensuing quadrennium, and until 
their successors are elected, on the nomination of the Board of 
Bishops. Both ministers and laymen shall be eligible for mem- 
bership in the Board of Trustees, provided that at least twenty 
members of the Board shall be laymen and not more than five 
ministerial members shall be Bishops. The said Board of Trus- 
tees shall constitute the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, a corporation existing under the laws of the 
State of New York. (cf. J 452-1.) 

§ 2. Vacancies in the Board shall be filled by the Bishops or a 
majority of them, the persons so appointed to serve until the 
next succeeding General Conference. (cf. § 452-2.) 

§ 3. The officers of the Board shall be a President, one or 
more Vice-Presidents, an Executive Secretary, a Recording Sec- 
retary, and a Treasurer. These officers, other than the Exec- 
utive Secretary, shall be elected by the Board at the first 
regular meeting following the General Conference, to serve 
through the quadrennium and until their successors are elected. 
They shall be chosen from the Board, except that the Treasurer 
may be chosen from outside the Board. Other officers or agents 
may be elected from time to time as the Board may direct. The 
salaries and duties of all officers and employees shall be fixed by 
the Board. (cf. § 453-1.) 

§4. The Executive Secretary shall be elected by the General 
Conference, and, subject to the provisions of the Discipline and 
the direction of the Board, he shall conduct the correspondence 
and business of the Board. In all his official relations he 
shall be subject to the authority and control of the Board. His 
time shall be employed in the management of its affairs and in 
promoting its general interests. (cf. | 453-2.) 

§ 5. Any vacancy in the office of Executive Secretary caused 
by death, resignation, or otherwise, shall be filled temporarily by 
the Board, and the person so appointed shall hold office until 
the next succeeding General Conference. (cf. {[ 453-3.) 
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§ 6. The Board shall hold an annual meeting at such time 
and place as it may determine, subject to the provisions of the 
Act of Incorporation, and may hold such special meetings as from 
time to time may be necessary. Twelve members of the Board 
shall constitute a quorum for the. transaction of business. (cf. 
{| 454-1.) ik P51 

{ 453, §1.. The Board shall organize such.Departments and 
appoint such Committees as may be necessary for the proper 
discharge of its business. It may from time. to time adopt. by- 
laws for the regulation of the affairs of /the Board and of, its 
several Departments, and Committees, not inconsistent. with the 
Act of Incorporation or with General Conference legislation. 
(cf. §.457.) 

§ 2. The Board may appoint an Executive Committee from 
among its members of such number as it may determine and may 
commit to said Executive Committee such business and confer 
on it such powers as are not inconsistent with the Act; of Incor- 
poration. or with General Conference legislation. Minutes of all 
proceedings of the Executive Committee shall be kept, and.shall 
be submitted to the Board for approval. (cf. § 454-2.) 

§ 3. The Board shall appoint a Finance. Committee consist- 
ing of five members of the Board, with whom may. be associated 
two. additional persons not members of the Board. The Treas- 
urer shall be an additional. ex officio member of the Finance 
Committee. To this committee shall be entrusted the. care 
and management of the funds of the Board and their proper 
investment under such regulations as the Board may adopt. It 
shall fix the official bond of the Treasurer and of other officers 
entrusted with the handling of funds and shall consider and 
approve the administrative budgets of the Board and its. several 
Departments and Committees, within the appropriations fixed 
from time to time by the Board. Minutes of all. proceedings of 
the Finance Committee shall be kept and shall be submitted to 
the Board for approval. (cf. § 454-3.) 

§ 4. The Board shall appoint a Curriculum, Committee of 
such number and in such manner as it may determine, always 
including the Book Editor, the Editor of Church School pub- 
lications, and the Editor of the Epworth Herald. It shall be 
the duty of the Curriculum Committee to determine standard 
curricula for all Church Schools, including vacation and, week- 
day Schools, the Epworth League, and other agencies within 
the local church, and to recommend to the Board. books, and 
other literature which may be found, desirable for use in reli- 
gious education and in the training of leaders and_ teachers. 

New. 

{ a § 1. The Board of Education shall receive such, funds 
as are contributed for educational purposes through the. gen- 
eral benevolences of the Church and shall appropriate the same 
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for the maintenance of the work committed to it, under such 
rules as the Board may adopt, provided they are in accord with 
aera Conference legislation. (cf. § 455-6.) 

§ 2. The Board shall have power to administer any and all 
itonda: gifts or bequests which have been or which may be com- 
mitted to it for educational purposes, and shall be authorized 
to'solicit and create any special funds deemed wise in the car- 
rying out of the objects and purposes of the Board, and to 
administer the same under such rules and regulations as it may 
adopt, provided the purposes for which funds are committed to 
the Board shall be sacredly maintained. (cf. 455-9.) 

§ 3.. The Board may solicit, create, and administer a fund 
which shall aid in providing retiring allowances or pensions for 
the Presidents, professors, and other members of the faculties 
of the educational instiutions of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and may adopt rules and regulations for the administration 
of age fund. (cf. § 455-8.) 

In making appropriations toward the support of educa- 
lidhab institutions, the Board of Education shall give due con- 
sideration to the actual current needs of such’ institutions as 
shown in carefully prepared reports presented by them on budget 
forms provided by the Board. Institutions with lmited endow- 
ment, but rich in their contribution to the religious leadership 
of the Church, are especially commended to the favorable con- 
sideration of the Board. Appropriations to institutions from 
funds at the disposition of the Board shall not debar them from 
soliciting additional SAubase from their patronizing territory. 
(cf. 9 455-6.) 

§ 5. No institution hereafter established or acquired shall 
be aided by the Board, unless the Board shall have been con- 
sulted and shall have approved the establishment or acquisition 
of such institution, and the University Senate shall have ap- 
proved its proposed classification before the project was under- 
taken. (cf. § 455-5.) 

' §6.° The Board of Education shall maintain and administer 
institutions for Christian education among the Negroes of the 
Southern States, and elsewhere, as the Board may determine. 
Such institutions shall be located and developed with due re- 
gard to a system which will provide for the educational needs 
of the people with the greatest efficiency and economy. To 
this end, the Board shall have authority to adopt plans by 
which schools sponsored by it may co-operate with or may unite 
with schools of other denominations or under independent con- 
trol, provided the interests of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are ‘adequately protected. Special effort shall be made to secure 
permanent endowment for schools, under the direction of the 
Board and whenever the Board is assured that their support 
will be adequate and that their property will be conserved and 
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perpetuated, the schools may be transferred to local boards of 
trustees. | (cf. {463 and 467.) 

§ 7%. As a means of educating the Church on the needs of 
the Negro schools, the Sunday nearest the birthday of Abraham 
Lincoln shall be observed as Lincoln Sunday, at which time 
the interests of Negro education shall be presented. The Board 
shall receive all moneys derived from the observance of this 
day and use the same for the advancement of Negro education. 
(New.)' °° eee 


The Student Loan Fund 


4 455,§1. The Board shall administer a Student Loan Fund 
for the purpose of assisting meritorious young persons, members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, to secure a more advanced 
education. Such assistance shall be given only in the form of 
loans, but by a two-thirds vote of the members present and vot- 
ing, the Board shall have power to cancel such loans in whole 
or in part for reasons which may seem to it sufficient. Funds 
for this purpose shall be derived from: ! a 

(a) The income from the invested fund known as the Sunday 

School Children’s Fund of 1866. . (See § 2.) 

_(b), The. Children’s Day Fund. (See § 3.) . 

(c), Moneys repaid by borrowers from this Fund. 

(d). Interest received from student. loans. 

(e) Gifts for the purposes of the Fund. (cf. { 455-4.) 

-§ 2... The . Board. shall receive and. separately invest, the 
moneys contributed, prior to the first day of January, 1885, for 
“The Sunday School Children’s: Fund of. 1866.” The income 
thereof, aside from such funds as may be appropriated for the 
necessary expenses of its administration, shall. be devoted to 
the purpose of assisting meritorious Sunday School scholars, 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in obtaining, more 
advanced education, preference being given to the aid of young 
persons preparing for the ministry or for the Home or Foreign 
Missionary work of the Methodist Episcopal Church. (cf. 

455-1. 

: § 3. The Board shall, receive the moneys derived from the 
collections taken annually in all the churches on Children’s Day, 
-the second Sunday in June, or such other day as may be more 
convenient. The money received from this collection shall con- 
stitute “The Children’s Day Fund.” After proper provision has 
been made by, the Board for the promotion and administration 
of this fund it shall be appropriated. year by year for loans to 
needy students. who are members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. (cf. | 455-2.)- 

_§4, Each Annual, Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church shall be entitled to share equitably in the income of 
the Sunday School Children’s Fund of 1866 and in the distribu- 
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tion of moneys annually received from the Children’s Day col- 
lections; provided, the annual collections for the said purpose 
are taken in the Sunday Schools within its bounds and are for- 
warded to the Board of Education. (cf. § 455-3.) 


Educational Institutions 


456, §1. The educational institutions in the United States 
under the patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
classified as follows: 

. Universities. 

. Schools of Theology. 

. Other Professional Schools. 

. Colleges of Liberal Arts. 

. Junior Colleges. 

. Secondary Schools. — 

. Training Schools for Religious Workers. 

. Primary Schools and Religious Day-Schools. 
. Wesley Foundations and other Auxiliaries. 

It shall be the duty of the President or other administrative 
officer of each educational institution to furnish to the Board 
and to the University Senate such statistics and other informa- 
tion as may be necessary to a proper classification of that institu- 
tion. No institution having been classified by the University 
Senate shall announce a different classification without having 
first secured the approval of the Senate and of the Board. (cf. 
{ 458-1, 7.) 

§ 2. No educational institution or foundation of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal ‘Church shall hereafter be established without 
its plans and organization ‘having been first submitted to the 
Board of Education for approval and to the University Senate 
for the approval of its proposed classification. (cf. { 455-11.) 

§ 3. An Annual ‘or Mission Conference, by vote of such 
Conference, may have under its patronage one or more secondary 
schools, colleges, universities, or other educational institutions, 
provided such institutions have the approval of the Board of 
Education and meet the requirements of the University Senate, 
and provided further that no Annual or Mission Conference in 
the United States may establish or acquire a secondary school, 
college, university, or other educational institution, without the 
approval of the Board of Education or’ without reasonable 
assurance of financial support sufficient for its equipment and 
maintenance, in accordance with the requirements of the Univer- 
sity Senate. Institutions so placed under the patronage of one 
or more Annual or Mission Conferences are recognized as hay- 
ing a special appeal for financial support in the territory of 
such Conferences. (cf. [ 458-3, 4.) 

$4. The theological schools of the Church are established 
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and maintained for the training of ministers. They exist for 
the benefit of the whole Church, and the Church recognizes its 
obligations for their maintenance and support. The Board shall 
contribute to their support from any funds at its disposition 
for the aid of institutions, giving due consideration to their needs 
and to their services to the Church. No theological school or 
department of theology in a college or university shall be estab- 
lished without first securing the approval of the Board of 
Education. (cf. | 458-5.) 

§ 5. Educational societies or foundations created by Annual 
Conferences may be recognized as auxiliaries of the Board of 
Education when their objects and purposes, their articles of 
incorporation, and their methods of administration are approved 
by the Annual Conference within whose bounds they are incor- 
porated and by the Board of Education. All auxiliaries thus 
formed shall be required to send annually a report of their 
fiscal and administrative affairs to the Board of Education. 

§ 6. The Board of Education shall publish at least quadren- 
nially a list of all the educational institutions under the patron- 
age of the Methodist Episcopal Church, classified by the 
University Senate in accordance with the provisions of this 
paragraph. (cf. { 458-7.) 


Church Schools 


7 457, $1. The Church Schools of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church shall be under the supervision of local Church School 
Boards and shall be auxiliary to the Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. (cf. J 473-1.) 

§ 2. The local Church School Board shall consist of the 
Pastor, who shall be ex officio Chairman; the Director of Reli- 
gious Education; Director of Social and Recreational Activities ; 
the Superintendent, who shall be ex officio Vice-Chairman; the 
Committee or Commission on Religious Education appointed by 
the Quarterly Conference, and all officers and teachers in the 
Church Schools elected or confirmed by the Board. In case 
of the withdrawal of officers or teachers from the school, they 
shall cease to be members of the Board. (cf. { 473-2.) 

§ 3. The Superintendent of a Church School shall be elected 
annually by ballot by the local Church School Board, subject to 
confirmation by the Quarterly Conference. In case of a vacancy 
the Pastor shall serve as Superintendent or shall fill the vacancy 
temporarily until a Superintendent is elected and confirmed in 
the regular way. Other officers of a Church School shall be 
elected by the local Church School Board. (cf. § 474-1, 2.) 

§ 4. The teachers in a Church School shall be nominated by 
the Superintendent with the concurrence of the Pastor, and 
shall be elected annually by the local Church School Board. The 
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place of any teacher or officer may be declared vacant by a vote 
of two-thirds of the local Church School Board, for habitual 
neglect, inefficiency, improper conduct, or for teaching con- 
trary to the accepted doctrines of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. (cf. § 474-3, 4.) 

§ 5. It shall be the duty of the local Church School Board 
to maintain the standard requirements for Methodist Episcopal 
Church Schools as determined by the Board of Education, and 
especially shall it be the duty of the local Church School Board 
to provide for the training of officers and teachers in the prin- 
ciples and methods of religious education and Church School 
work. (cf. § 473-4.) 

§ 6. It shall be the duty of the Sunday School Superinten- 
dent, together with the local Church School Board, to observe © 
Rally Day annually on the first Sunday of October, or on such 
other day as may be found more convenient, in each school under 
his care, and to take a collection in each school on that day for 
the use of the Board of Education in the advancement of Church 
School work. (cf. § 473-5.) 

§ 7. It shall be the duty of the local Church School Board, 
wherever practicable, to organize the School or Schools under 
its care into Temperance Societies, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the local Board may prescribe. Such societies shall 
provide that temperance instruction shall be imparted in the 
Church Schools and shall secure, as far as possible, the pledging 
of their members to total abstinence. (cf. § 473-3.) 


The Epworth League 


4 458, §1. A standard Epworth League Chapter is a volun- 
tary fellowship of young people in a local church organized with 
a president, secretary, treasurer, and the following departments, 
or their equivalents, each of which shall be under the direction 
of a vice-president and a committee: 


(1) Spiritual Work. 

(2) World Evangelism. 

(3) Social Service. 

(4) Recreation and Culture. 


The cabinet of a local chapter shall consist of the officers 
of the chapter with the Pastor as an eg officio member. The 
chapter shall be under the direction and approval of the Quar- 
terly Conference and the Pastor. (cf. J 478-3.) 

§2. Any young people’s society connected with a local 
Methodist Episcopal Church may become an affiliated chapter 
of the Epworth League by adopting the aims of the League, 
provided the Pastor and the Quarterly Conference shall approve 
its officers and general plans of work, and provided it is enrolled 
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as an affiliated chapter with the Board of Education. (cf. 
{ 478-3.) 

§ 3. The President of an Epworth League Chapter shall be 
a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church and shall be 
elected by the chapter and confirmed by the Quarterly Con- 
ference. He may become a member of the Quarterly Conference 
by vote of that body. It shall be his duty to report the work 
of the local chapter to the Quarterly Conference. (cf. [ 479.) 

§ 4. It shall be the duty of the officers of the chapter to 
observe Anniversary Day on the third Sunday of May in each 
year and to take a collection for the use of the Board of Educa- 
(Ne Oy the advancement of the work of the Epworth League. 

ew. 


Co-operation of Church Schools and Epworth League 


7459. It shall be the duty of the officers of the Church 
School and the officers of the local chapters of the Epworth 
League to co-operate in the preparation of their programs for 
young people so as to prevent duplications and to secure the 
enlistment of the largest possible number of young people in 
the activities of the Church. (New.) 


Annual Conferences 


7460, §1. It shall be the duty of each Annual Conference 
to organize within its bounds an Annual Conference Board of 
Education which shall be auxiliary to the Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. This Board shall consist 
of an equal number of ministers and laymen, the number to 
be determined by the Annual Conference. The Board shall 
organize by electing such officers and committees as may be 
deemed necessary and shall meet as frequently as the work may 
require. (cf. § 460-1.) 

§ 2. The Conference Board of Education shall provide for a 
public presentation of the educational interests of the Church 
at the sessions of the Annual Conference and shall report its 
findings and recommendations to the Annual Conference. (cf. 

460.-2. 

’ § 3. te shall be the duty of the Conference Board of Educa- 
tion 

(a) To promote the cause of religious education and train- 
ing through the Church Schools and Epworth Leagues of the 
Conference and wherever practicable to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Conference Director of Religious Education. 

(b) To take special interest in the education of young people 
who are looking toward the ministry and other forms of Chris- 
’ tian service as their life work. 

(c) To co-operate on behalf of Methodist students with such 
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Wesley Foundations established at tax-supported and other 
educational institutions as the Conference may direct. 

(d) To co-operate with the Educational institutions of the 
Church under the patronage of the Conference in promoting 
the cause of Christian Education throughout the Conference, in 
awakening interest on their behalf, and in encouraging their 
constituencies to afford them adequate support. 

(e) To provide for the appointment by the Annual Con- 
ference of Visitors to the educational institutions under the 
patronage of the Annual Conference, who shall report their 
findings to the Annual Conference Board of Education. 

(f) To receive annually from each educational institution 
under the patronage of the Annual Conference an annual re- 
port of its educational and financial affairs. (cf. § 460-3.) 


District Superintendents 


461. It shall be the duty of the District Superintendent to 
bring the subject of Christian education before the Quarterly 
Conference of each Pastoral Charge within his District. The 
Quarterly Conference shall provide for a committee that shall 
co-operate with the educational institutions under the patron- 
age of the Conference, also a Committee on Religious Education 
which shall seek to secure the co-operation of all the teaching 
and training activities of the Church. (cf. § 461.) 


Pastors 

(462, §1. The Pastor shall have general supervision of 
Religious Education in the local church. It shall be his re- 
sponsibility to develop in the church or churches of his Charge 
a definitely formulated program of Religious Education, organ- 
ized in harmony with the Disciplinary provisions and in such 
way as effectively to carry out the curriculum of studies ap- 
proved by the Board of Education. He shall give attention to 
the training of teachers and leaders and to the enlistment of 
children and young people in the work of the Church, and on 
appropriate occasions shall present the claim of full time Chris- 
tian service. (New.) 

§%. The Pastor shall provide for the observance annually 
of Lincoln Day, of Children’s Day and Rally Day in Church 
Schools, and of Anniversary Day of the Epworth League as 
provided for in the Discipline (| 454, 455, 457, and 458) and 
shall take such other collections for the cause of education as 
are ordered by the Annual Conference. (cf. §.462-1, 2.) 


Editor of Church School Publications 


{ 463, §1. The Editor of Church School Publications, elected 
quadrennially by the General Conference, shall prepare and edit 
all books and other literature included in the Church School 
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curriculum and such other Church School publications as are 
recommended by the Curriculum Committee and approved by 
the Board of Education. (cf. §[ 470.) 

§ 2. The Hditor of Church School Publications shall be 
ex officio a member of the Curriculum Committee of the Board 
of Education and of the Standing Committee of the Board hav- 
ing supervision of Church Schools (cf. § 470.) 


Editor of Epworth League Publications 

4 464, $1. The Editor of the Epworth Herald, elected quad- 
rennially by the General Conference, in addition to his duties 
as editor of the Epworth Herald, shall have editorial supervision 
of such books and other literature as may be recommended by the 
Curriculum Committee and approved by the Board of Education, 
for use in local chapters and in Institutes of the Epworth League. 
(cf. § 478-5.) 

§2. The Editor of the Epworth Herald shall be ex officio 
a member of the Curriculum Committee of the Board of Educa- 
tion and of the standing Committee of the Board having super- 
vision of the Epworth League. (cf. { 478-5.) 


Publication 

§ 465. Curriculum material for Church Schools and the Ep- 
worth League, approved by the Board of Education and pre- 
pared and edited as provided in {463 and 464, when in form 
for publication shall be submitted by the Board to the Book 
Committee, and in case differences should arise as to publication, 
they shall be referred for consideration and adjustment to rep- 
resentatives of the Board of Hducation and of the Book Com- 
mittee acting jointly. 


The University Senate. (New; cf. § 459.) 

4 466, §1. The University Senate of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church shall be appointed quadrennially by the Board of 
Bishops and shall be composed of twenty-three persons actively 
engaged in the work of education and fitted by training and 
experience for the technical work of establishing standards and 
evaluating educational institutions in accordance with those 
standards. In making appointments to the University Senate 
more consideration shall be given to the qualifications of the per- 
sons so appointed than to their geographical location. If, in 
consequence of the retirement of a member from educational 
work, or from any other cause, a vacancy occurs in the Sen- 
ate during the quadrennium, it shall be the duty of the Bishops 
at their next semi-annual meeting to fill such vacancy. 

§2. It shall be the duty of the University Senate to main- 
tain and enhance the quality of the educational work of the 
Church. The Senate shall have authority to establish stand- 
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ards for the various educational institutions and foundations 
in the United States under the patronage of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and shall have advisory oversight of the 
educational work conducted under the several Benevolent Boards 
of the Church with a view to determining its quality and 
effectiveness. 

13. The Senate shall determine, and at least quadrennially 
revise, the minimum requirements to be maintained for admis- 
sion, for graduation, and for promotion to baccalaureate de- 
grees, in the educational institutions under the patronage of 
the Church. The requirements thus established shall provide 
in all cases for the historical and literary study of the Bible. 

§ 4. At the request of the President and Executive Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, or at the written request of 
five of its own members, the University Senate shall investigate 
the scholastic requirements and methods of any designated edu- 
cational institution or foundation claiming or adjudged to be 
under the patronage or supervision of the Board of Education 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and shall report to said 
Board its decisions as to whether the requirements and methods 
of said institution are such as to justify its official recognition 
by the Church. The Senate shall report at least quadrennially 
to the Board of Education a proper classification for each 
educational institution or foundation under its supervision, and 
on the basis of this report the Board of Education shall pre- 
pare its official lists of institutions and shall be governed in its 
administration. 

§5. At the request of the President or the Corresponding 
Secretary of any of the Benevolent Boards of the Church, or at 
the written request of five of its own members, the University 
Senate shall examine the quality and standards of the educa- 
tional work done under the auspices of such Board and shall 
report to the Board concerned its estimate of the merit of such 
educational work, and its recommendations as to what changes 
or improvements, if any, should be adopted. 

§ 6. The Executive Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion shall be the Executive Secretary of the University Senate, 
and the necessary expenses of the University Senate in the 
conduct of its work shall be borne by the Board of Education, 
except that expenses incurred on behalf of any other of the 
Benevolent Boards of the Church shall be borne by that Board. 

§ 7. The University Senate shall meet in regular session at 
least twice in each quadrennium. 

Adopted, May 24. 


Report No 18. Commission on Covurszs or Stupy 


Your Committee commends the work of the Commission on 
Courses of Study which has given careful attention during the 
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last quadrennium to the development, in an efficient and helpful 
way, of the Courses for Ministerial training. 

We recognize the desire of the Church that the courses be ir. 
harmony with the doctrine and spirit of Methodism, and 

We express our confidence in the Commission and in its 
ability to provide courses of study which take due consideration 
of the best findings of scholarship and also conserve the essen- 
tials of the Christian faith. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 19. CoNFERENCE COURSES oF STUDY 


I. Proposed Amendments to Discipline. 


1. To Amend Discipline of 1924, § 617, § 2, line 4, by de- 
leting the words following the word “college.” The section now 
reads as follows: 

“No candidate shall be admitted to an Annual Conference on 
trial until he shall have completed a course of study equivalent 
to the University Senate requirements for admission to college, 
except under special conditions, and then only after at least three 
years’ successful Ministerial service under a ‘District Superin- 
tendent,’ and only by two-thirds vote of the Annual Conference.” 

The paragraph as amended will read as follows: 

“No candidate shall be admitted to an Annual Conference on 
trial until he shall have completed a course of study equivalent 
to the University Senate requirements for admission to college.” 

To amend § 617, § 5, which reads as follows: 

“No candidate shall be permitted to remain longer than four 
consecutive years on trial nor longer than eight consecutive 
years in the Course of Study, after being admitted on trial, un- 
less extension of time shall be recommended by a two-thirds 
vote of the Board of Examiners and authorized by a two-thirds 
vote of the Annual Conference.” Failure to complete the first 
two years of the Course of Study within four years shall auto- 
matically discontinue the candidate on trial, and failure to 
complete the entire four years of the Course of Study within 
eight years shall automatically locate a member of the Con- 
ference, unless extension of time shall be granted as indicated 
above. In no case shall a person be permitted to remain longer 
than ten years in the Course of Study.” 

Amend by substituting for the last three lines, the following: 

“In no case shall a person have a larger total than ten years 
in the Course of Study. This section, however, shall not apply 
to men carrying regular work as students in college or seminary, 
for the period of such work.” 

Il. To amend § 618, which reads as follows: 

“$1. Certificates from our regular Theological Seminaries 
and other educational agencies approved by our University Sen- 
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ate may be accepted by the Conferences: provided (1) that each 
Certificate shall distinctly show that the student has been a 
regular attendant on the class room instruction in the specified 
book; and (2) that he has passed a thorough examination in the 
book, gaining a standing equivalent to that fixed in § 619-4, it 
being understood that the Annual Conference shall examine all 
candidates in regard to their personal attitude toward the Doc- 
trine and Discipline of the Church. 

“$2. Any Conference also, at its discretion, may accept sim- 
ilar certificates from the institutions above described, indicating 
like proficiency in any particular study, secured by the use of a 
different book or by lectures fully equivalent to the correspond- 
ing book in our Course of Study. 

“$3. Similar certificates in studies not biblical or theo- 
logical may be accepted from other than Methodist Colleges, 
if of equal grade with those approved by our University Sen- 
ate, and in American History from academies or seminaries, 
either approved by our University Senate, or of equal grade with 
those thus approved. 

“$4. Graduates of college, who are also graduates of one 
of our regular theological seminaries, shall be exempted from 
examination on the Conference Course of Study except on the 
Discipline. 

“$5. A certificate testifying that the candidate has completed 
satisfactorily at least two years of college work in any college 
of equal grade with those approved by our University Senate 
may be accepted in place of an examination in ‘the English 
language.’ 

“$6. All certificates shall state the time when studies were 
pursued. 

“$7. A certificate for the purpose of recording the annual 
markings in the required studies for the entire course shall be 
issued to persons licensed to preach, or received on trial.” 

Amend by substituting for the entire paragraph the follow- 

ing: 
“$1. Graduates of college who are also graduates of one 
of our theological schools approved by the University Senate 
shall be exempt from examination in the Conference Course of 
Study, except on the Discipline. Graduates from other than 
Methodist Episcopal schools may be exempt from examination 
in the Conference Course of Study, except on the Discipline 
and Christian Doctrine. 

“$2. Credits from other Methodist Episcopal theological 
schools, not of graduate rank, may be accepted on the basis of 
studies pursued in the same text or of equivalent courses in the 
same subjects. 

“$3. Credits from other than Methodist Episcopal colleges 
may be accepted in studies not biblical or theological, if the 
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schools are of equal grade with those approved by our University 
Senate, and in the case of American history from regularly 
approved high schools or academies. 

“$4. Credits from other than Methodist Episcopal schools 
of theology may be accepted in all subjects except the Discipline 
and Christian Doctrine, but this shall apply only to graduate 
schools of theology of recognized standing. 

“$5. A certificate testifying that the candidate has com- 
pleted satisfactorily at least two years of college work in any 
college approved by our University Senate or any other college 
of equal grade may be accepted in place of an examination, in 
the text book on English prescribed in the course. 

“86. Credits shall be accepted only on the basis of certifi- 
cates issued by the schools in question, stating the time when 
the courses were taken and the standing attained, the latter to 
be not less than seventy (70) on the scale of 100.” 

III. To amend § 619 as follows: 

Substitute for the paragraph heading, which reads, “Methods 
of Conducting Conference Examinations,” the following : “Meth- 
ods of Conducting Ministerial Training for Students in the 
Conference Courses of Study.” 

§ 1, Lines 1, 2. Amend the lines which read as follows: “In 
each Annual Conference a Board of Examiners.” Substitute 
the words, “In each Annual Conference a Board of Ministerial 
Training for students in the Conference Courses of Study.” The 
section, as amended, will read as follows: 

“In each Annual Conference a Board of Ministerial Training 
for students in the Conference Courses of Study shall be ap- 
pointed by the presiding Bishop, consisting of not less than 
eight nor more than twenty-four members, care being taken to 
select men with special qualifications for the work, to which shall 
be referred all preachers, both traveling and local, pursuing the 
Course of Study with a view of ordination or Conference mem- 
bership. This Board shall be continued for a term of four 
years, subject to re-appointment. Vacancies shall be filled by 
the Bishop at each session of the Annual Conference. 

$3, Line 1. Substitute for the word “Examiner,” the word 
“Instructor”; and in every other place in this chapter where the 
word “Examiner” is used. 

§ 5, Line 1. Substitute for the words “Board of Examiners” 
the words “Board of Ministerial Training”; and in every other 
place in this chapter where the words “Board of Examiners” 
are used. 

Line 5. Delete the word “permanent.” 

Line 7%. Substitute for the words “an institute or institutes” 
the words “Summer Schools of Ministerial Training.” 

Lines 8, 9. Substitute for the words “and the Annual 
Conference may require their attendance at its session,” the 
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words “and attendance of under-graduates at such schools, 
wherever established is required.” 

The section as amended will read as follows: 

“The Board of Ministerial Training under authorization of 
the Annual Conference, may appoint time and place for exam- 
inations between Conference sessions, and may require attend- 
ance of under-graduates at the same. The Commission on Con- 
ference Courses of Study, or any Conference or group of Con- 
ferences may establish a Summer School of Ministerial Training 
for the further training of under-graduates, and attendance 
of under-graduates at such schools wherever established is re- 
quired. Likewise the Annual Conference may require under- 
graduates to carry on the work of the Course of Study by 
correspondence, as facilities for the same may be provided by 
the Commission.” 

§ 7. Amend the section which reads as follows: 

“Local preachers who are supplies and who are giving their 
full time to Pastoral Work under the District Superintendents 
shall be required to take the Local Preachers’ Course of Study 
year by year, under the Annual Conference Board of Examiners, 
this rule to apply to all men under forty years of age and like- 
wise to all local preachers who shall be newly employed begin- 
ning with the fall of 1920.” 

Add the words, “Any supply Pastor who shall refuse to 
observe the requirements of this section shall not be employed 
by the District Superintendent.” 

IV. To amend § 622, the prefix to the “Local Preachers’ 
Course” by adding the following words: “Local Preachers who 
are serving as supply Pastors” may take the regular Conference 
Course if they so elect instead of this Course.” 

The Prefix as amended will read: 


Local Preachers 


Local Preachers who are serving as supply Pastors may take 
the regular Conference Course if they so elect instead of this 
Course. 

Directions and Helps for the Four Years. (See under § 620, 
§ 1.) 

V. To amend { 80, § 5, lines 3, 4, by substituting for the 
words, 

“(b) In studies of Third Year under Seminary Rule. § 176, 
§ 2, Note 12 (c),” the following: 

“(b) Exempt from Course of Study under the Seminary Rule, 
| 618, § 1.” 

VI. To amend § 176, § 2, lines 2, 3, 4, which now read as 
follows: 

“(2) Also at and during the same time have been regular 
students in one of our theological seminaries” 
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Add the words “or in other theological seminaries of recog- 
nized standing approved by our University Senate.” The lines 
as amended, will read: “(2) also at and during the same time 
have been regular students in one of our theological seminaries 
or in other theological seminaries of recognized standing ap- 
proved by our University Senate.” 

VII. To amend § 207, § 12, which reads as follows: 

“Upon transferring a Member of an Annual Conference, to 
send immediate notice of such transfer to the Secretary of the 
Conference from which said Member is transferred and to the 
Secretary of the Conference to which the transfer is made.” 

Add the words, “Such notice to be in writing and to indicate 
the standing of such Member in relation to the Course of Study.” 

VIII. To amend § 210, § 1, which reads as follows: 

“There shall be a Permanent Commission on Courses of 
Study, to be appointed as follows: Three Bishops, and three 
other Ministers, to be appointed by the Board of Bishops; three 
members from the faculties of the educational institutions of 
the Church, nominated by the Board of Education, to be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Bishops, and the Book Editor, ex officio.” 

Add the words, “The members of this Commission shall hold 
office until their successors are duly appointed.” 

IX. To amend § 220, § 2, lines 1, 2, which read as follows: 

“To examine Local Preachers in the Course of Study pre- 
scribed for them.” Insert immediately thereafter the follow- 
ing: “Except in case of Supply Pastors as provided for in 
7 619, § 7.” 


Additional Recommendations 

We further. recommend : 

1. That the editor of the Discipline be authorized to place 
the materials dealing with the Conference Courses of Study in 
the body of the Discipline instead of in the Appendix. 

9. That the Editor of the Discipline be authorized to make 
such editorial changes as may be necessary, provided that no 
changes in the essential meaning shall be made. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 20. Ratity Day OFFERING 

Upon consideration of memorials numbered 327 and 938, 
which deal with Church School Rally Day, we recommend the 
following : 

Amend § 476, § 6, of the Discipline, which now reads: 

“Tt shall be the duty of every Pastor to cause each Church 
under his charge to observe the first Sunday in October, or such 
other Sunday as may be more convenient, as Sunday School 
Rally Day, and upon said day as part of the service he shall 
take a collection to be devoted to the maintenance and advance- 
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ment of Sunday School work throughout the bounds of the 
Church. The Pastor shall forward the said collection directly 
to the Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Sunday Schools,” 
so that it shall read: 

“Tt shall be the duty of every Pastor to cause each Church 
under his charge to observe the first Sunday in October or such 
other Sunday as may be more convenient, as Church School 
Rally Day, and upon said day as part of the service he shall 
take a collection to be devoted to the promotion and support of 
Church School work throughout the bounds of the Church. The 
said collection shall be forwarded to the Board of. Education, 
with credit on World Service apportionment. Annual Confer- 
ences whose Conference Board of Education is promoting 
a program of Religious Education under the leadership of a 
Director of Religious Education, accredited by the Board of 
Education, shall receive annually from the Board of Education 
a sum not less than the total Conference Rally Day offering, or 
so much of said offering as may be needed for the promotion 
of the Annual Conference Program.” 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 21. Conrerencre Director or RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


Upon consideration of Memorials Nos. 326, 870, 940, and 
1002, dealing with the Conference Director of Religious Educa- 
tion, we recommend: 

That wherever it shall be practicable, the Annual Conference 
shall provide, through the Conference Board of Education, in 
co-operation with the Board of Education, for the appointment 
of a Conference Director of Religious Education, whose duty 
shall be the exercise of general supervision of the program of 
religious education within the bounds of the Annual Confer- 
ence. The Director of Religious Education shall be appointed 
by the presiding Bishop upon the request of the Annual Con- 
ference. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 22. ReEticious EDUCATION FOR THE BLIND 


The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
notes with satisfaction the organization of the John Milton 
Foundation for the production and distribution of evangelical 
Christian educational literature for the blind under the co- 
operative control of a Board of Managers representing the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, the Home Missions 
Council, and the Council of Women for Home Missions. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church is interested in the prosecution of 
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this worthy enterprise and registers the hope that this co-op- 
erative movement of the educational agencies of American Prot- 
estantism maysmeet with deserved success. 

Adopted, May 29. : 


‘Report No. 23. Drrectors oF ReELIcgious EDUCATION 


After consideration of Memorial No. 417 from the Maine 
Annual Conference seeking a legal status for the Directors of 
Religious Education, we recommend that the memorial be re- 
ferred to the Board of Education with the request that this 
entire subject be given careful study during the next quadren- 
nium, and that recommendations be made to the General Con- 
ference of 1932 by the Board of Education. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 24. Drrector oF RELIcIous EDUCATION 


In consideration of Memorials Nos. 875 and 958, regarding 
the Director of Religious Education, we recommend that a {| 478 
(as numbered in Discipline, 1924), be added to read as fol- 
lows: 

§ 1. The Director of Religious Education in the local church 
shall have direction and supervision of all the educational inter- 
ests of the local church, subject to the approval of the Com- 
mittee on Religious Education and the Pastor. 

§ 2. The Director of Religious Education shall work under 
the direction of the Pastor and the Quarterly Conference. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 25. CoMMISSION ON CURRICULA 


Your Committee has considered Memorials Nos. 225, 341, and 
860, all referring to the same matter, requesting the appoint- 
ment of a “permanent commission to pass upon the curricula 
used in Sunday and week-day schools of religious education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.” 

In view of the existence of the Committee on Curriculum, 
officially representing the Board of Education and its Depart- 
ments of Church Schools and Epworth League, The Methodist 
Book Concern, the Board of Foreign Missions, the Board of 
Home Missions, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, and 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, which Committee is 
now responsible for the authorization of all courses of study in 
the field of religious education, for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, your Committee recommends non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 25. 
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Report No. 26. Sunpay Scuoou District CONVENTION 


Referring to Memorial No. 942, providing for the organiza- 
tion of District Sunday School Conventions, yeur Committee 


recommends non-concurrente. 
Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 27. SuGcGEStep CHANGES IN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 


Referring to Memorial No. 1036, dealing with “Suggested 
Changes in Sunday School Organization” your Committee rec- 


ommends non-concurrence. 
Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 28. HpucaATIONAL WorK IN ForEIGN FIELDS 


Referring to Memorial No. 1166, dealing with “Educational 
Work in Foreign Fields” your Committee recommends non-con- 


currence. 
Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 29. Srupent Loans OUTSIDE THE 
UNITED STATES 
Referring to Memorial No. 666, dealing with Student Loans 
outside the United States, your Committee recommends non- 


concurrence. 
Adopted, May 25. 


Report No. 30. SEcRETARIAL TRAINING FOR BOARD 
SECRETARIES 


Your Committee recommends that the following memorial 
be referred to the Board of Education for favorable considera- 
tion. 

WHEREAS, More and more are our Ministers being called 
away from their pulpits and ministerial service, to take finan- 
cial and executive secretaryships with the many institutions 
of our Annual Conferences, and of our General Boards. 

Wuereas, Large amounts of money are expected and required 
from our Church membership toward the education, in our Meth- 
odist Colleges and Theological Seminaries, of the young men 
taking Classical and Theological education, specifically for the 
purpose of the Christian ministry as a life profession. 

Wuereas, It is inexpedient and economically unwise and un- 
sound to remove a large number of our professionally trained 
men from their definitely ministerial service, to business posi- 
tions for which they have not been trained. 

THEREFORE, Be It Resolved, That the Board of Education be 
requested to consider this problem, having in view the feasibility 
of promoting the business and secretarial training of young men 


. 
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in our colleges, specifically for life service along the above 
mentioned lines, for which our Church has not, heretofore, 
made definite provision. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 31. Wurstry FounpATIon 


A. The quadrennial report of the Board of Education, 
printed in the Handbook and referred to this Committee recites 
the history of the Wesley Foundation movement on behalf of 
Methodist students at other than Methodist institutions and calls 
~ attention to the growth of the movement from 1918, when there 
were twenty operative points, to 1927, when the number had 
reached sixty. In 1918 the appropriations from the co-operative 
boards for Wesley Foundation work were $8,000. In 1927 the 
total appropriations were about $100,000. 

The report states the governing principles of the Wesley 
Foundation movement in these words: 

“What the Church desires in the way of moral and reli- 
gious atmosphere, ideals, influences, and activities for students in 
our own institutions she desires for those in non-Methodist in- 
stitutions. Nothing less than these ideals can be seriously 
considered in determining a desirable program and the support 
which is its due.” 

B. Referring to Memorials Nos. 66, 793 and 939, asking for 
the strengthening of the Wesley Foundation movement by estab- 
lishing schools for religious training at tax supported institu- 
tions, by giving this work a definite place in Area programs, and 
by better organization and financial report, this committee re- 

orts: 
: 1. We deeply appreciate the hearty endorsement of Wesley 
Foundation work in the Episcopal Address and in the Bishops’ 
reports from the various Areas, and we respectfully suggest that 
this work be given a definite place in the program of all Areas 
in the United States where opportunity offers. 

2, We recommend that the Wesley Foundation Committee, in 
co-operation with the Survey Commission of the Board of Edu- 
cation, shall make such studies and surveys during the ensu- 
ing quadrennium as may be necessary for the preparation and 
presentation of a comprehensive report to the General Conference 
of 1932, and that it shall at that time make recommendations 
for the future program, permanent organization, and support 
of this work. 

3. We recommend that the editors of our Church publica- 
tions aid in arousing our people to the importance of conserving 
to the Church the potential leadership in our Methodist youth 
at tax supported educational institutions through the work of 
the Wesley Foundation. 

Adopted, May 23, 
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Report No. 32. ErpwortH League 


In reply to Memorials proposing closer correlation between 
the Epworth League and the Church School, and to a Memorial 
suggesting the union of the Epworth League with the Society 
of Christian Endeavor, we make the following statement and 
recommendations : 

First. The spirit back of both of these proposals should be 
heartily commended. The underlying problem inyolved is that 
of developing a program, in our own church, and in relationship 
to other churches, which will help the young people in intelligent 
and vital Christian living. We affirm that the development of 
such a program is central to our whole task and should have right 
of way. 

Second. That the Church School and the Epworth League, 
next to the home, should become increasingly the channels 
through which the religious nurture and training of youth 
should be accomplished, and means should be found for this 
effective co-ordination. We commend the progress made during 
the past quadrennium in this direction, as shown in the work 
of the Committee on Curriculum of the Board of Education. 

But efforts at correlation should not obscure the most im- 
portant task of creative pioneering in program building. What- 
ever steps may be taken in correlation must not be permitted 
to stifle initiative or to prevent the liberty of young people 
themselves in self direction. The uniqueness and value of the 
Epworth League as a young people’s society should be conserved, 
thus providing an effective channel for such initiative and selt- 
expression through its local chapters and its institutes. We call 
attention to the new § 459 in the proposed legislation offered by 
the Committee on Education as covering the case. 

Third. We affirm the close kinship that exists between the 
Epworth League and the International Society of Qhristian 
Endeavor, the Baptist Young People’s Union, and other young 
people’s societies, and we recommend the fullest possible. co- 
operation with these bodies in the interest of the youth of the 
world. 

We cordially commend the progress made recently in co-opera- 
tion between the Epworth League of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and the Epworth League of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and heartily endorse great co-operative youth 
enterprises, such as the Crusade with Christ. 

Meanwhile, we favor the fullest co-operative effort rather than 
organic union with any of these organizations for four reasons: 

1. Because this policy leaves to each organization the fullest 
freedom and initiative to move forward as rapidly as its con- 
stituency cares to move, in experimentation and creative pro- 
gram building. 
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2. Because the progress thus made by any group can be 
shared with all through such agencies as the Interdenomina- 
tional Young People’s Commission, and the Young People’s 
nor Section of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
ion. 

3. Because experimental steps in. co-operation may prove the 
most direct path to further unity. 

4, Because meanwhile there is greater opportunity to articu- 
late the program of the Epworth League with the whole pro- 
gram of Methodism, and to fit Methodist youth for effective par- 
ticipation in their own church, than would be possible were its 
programs prepared by outside agencies. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 33. RELATION OF WALDEN COLLEGE TO THE 
Boarp OF EDUCATION 

Your Committee, to which was referred the memorial con- 
cerning Walden College and its relation to the Board of Hdu- 
cation, particularly in view of the proposal to close Walden, 
would report that: 

1. The property of Walden was transferred to the Board of 
Education for Negroes in 1921. 

2. In our limited time it has been impossible to make the 
thorough investigation necessary. 

3. From our limited investigation it appears that there may 
be some rights and privileges of the Walden Trustees which 
might be endangered or put in jeopardy, if the school were 
closed. 

4. Because there are legal aspects to the case which require 
a fuller investigation we move its reference to the Board of 
Education with our recommendation that at an early date the 
legal aspects of the case be thoroughly investigated and all the 
rights of Walden be protected. 

Adopted, May 29. 


XI. PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


Report No. 1. Boarp oF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


ORGANIZATION 

4 484. Strike out § 484, §§ 1 and 2, which read as follows: 

“$4, There shall be a Board of Pensions and Relief, nomi- 
nated by the Bishops and elected by the General Conference, 
consisting of one effective Bishop, seven Ministers and eight 
Laymen; also the Corresponding Secretary, ex officio. No An- 
nual Conference shall have more than one representative on the 
Board. 

“§ 2, The Bishop and the Corresponding Secretary shall be 
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elected quadrennially by the General Conference. The other 
members of the Board shall be divided into two classes: 

“Class I shall consist of four Laymen and four Ministers who 
shall be elected to serve for eight years. 

“Class II shall consist of four Laymen and three Ministers, 
who shall be elected to serve for four years. 

“The General Conference of 1920 and subsequent General 
Conferences shall elect for a term of eight years the class whose 
term of service expires and shall fill vacancies in the classes. 
Vacancies occurring during the interval of the General Confer- 
ence shall be filled until the session of the next General Con- 
ference by the Board, on nomination of the Bishops.” 

Substitute for the above the following: 

“484, §1. There shall be a Board of Pensions and Relief, 
nominated by the Bishops and elected by the General Confer- 
ence, consisting of one effective Bishop, who shall be President 
of the Board, nine Ministers and nine Laymen; also the Cor- 
responding Secretary, who shall be a member of the Board, 
ex officio. No Annual Conference shall have more than one rep- 
resentative on the Board. 

“$2. The Bishop and the Corresponding Secretary shall be 
elected quadrennially by the General Conference. The other 
members of the Board shall be divided into three classes: 

“Class I shall consist of three Laymen and three Ministers, 
who shall be elected by the General Conference of 1928 to 
serve for four years. 

“Class IT shall consist of three Laymen and three Ministers, 
who shall be elected by the General Conference of 1928 to 
serve for eight years. 

“Class III shall consist of three Laymen and three Ministers, 
who shall be elected by the General Conference of 1928 to serve 
for twelve years. : 

“The General Conference of 1932 and subsequent Conferences 
shall elect for a term of twelve years the class whose term of 
service shall expire at that time. 

“Vacancies in the membership of the Board or in the office of 
Corresponding Secretary, occurring during the interim of the 
General Conference, shall be filled for the unexpired term by the 
Board of Pensions and Relief. Vacancies in the office of Presi- 
dent shall be filled by the Board of Bishops.” 

The Bishops are hereby requested to nominate six of the 
seven present members of the Board of Pensions and Relief 
who were elected by the General Conference of 1924 as mem- 
bers of the class of 1932, as members of the new class of 1932, 
and the remaining member as a member of the new class of 
1936. 

Adopted, May 25. 
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Report No. 2. ConNECTIONAL RELIEF 


Amend § 488, § 1, which reads: 

“{ 488, § 1. Moneys for Connectional Relief shall be distrib- 
uted by the Board of Pensions and Relief at its Annual Meet- 
ing, to the Annual Conferences severally, and not to the indi- 
vidual claimants.” 

By striking out the words “and not” in the fourth line and 
substituting therefor the words “or at its discretion to individual 
Ministers or Claimants.” 

The section as amended will then read: . 

“488, §1. Moneys for Connectional Relief shall be dis- 
tributed by the Board of Pensions and Relief at its Annual 
Meeting, to the Annual Conferences severally, or at any time 
at its discretion to individual Ministers or Claimants, whose 
claims are presented with the endorsement of the Secretary or 
Treasurer of the Board of Stewards of the Annual Conference 
to which such Minister or Claimant belongs.” 

Adopted, May 26. 


Report No. 3. REFERRING THE MINISTERS’ RESERVE PENSION 
Funp PLAN To A COMMISSION FOR PERFECTION 
AND ADOPTION 


Be It Resolved, that we recommend to the General Conference 
that it authorize, empower and direct the Board of Bishops to 
appoint at this General Conference, a Commission on Reserve 
Pension Fund Plan, to consist of three Bishops, five ministers 
and five Laymen, said Commission to meet in the fall of 1928 
at a time and place to be designated by the Board of Bishops. 
The said Commission shall work in conjunction with the Board 
of Pensions and Relief and have power to edit, revise, perfect 
and adopt a Ministers’ Reserve Pension Plan; provided, how- 
ever, that the basis of the work of said Commission shall be the 
accompanying draft as revised and hereinafter stated; and fur- 
thermore provided, that the work of said Commission shall be 
conducted as nearly as possible in harmony with the following 
stipulations and instructions: 

1. The Commission shall report the final text of the Min- 
isters’ Reserve Pension Fund Plan to the General Conference 
of 1932 for incorporation in the Discipline, and shall cause it 
to be printed in the official papers of the Church at least one 
year prior to the date of commencing operation of the fund. 

2. The Commission shall not cause the plan to be set in opera- 
tion by the Board of Pensions and Relief until a Guaranty 
Reserve Fund shall have been provided for the liabilities as- 
sumed. There shall be a Laymen’s Committee on Pension 
Finance, consisting of not less than twenty-five members, to be 
appointed by the Board of Bishops, the said Committee on 
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Pension Finance shall work in connection with the, Annual 
Conferences to assist them to provide for the labilities to be 
assumed by the Board of Pensions and Relief. 

The necessary expenses of the Commission shall be paid by the 
Board of Pensions and Relief. 

The amount raised is for the purpose of fully protecting the 
rights of the Conference Claimants under the original pension 
system of 1908, in order that the revenue from the pastoral 
charges for Conference Claimants shall not be diminished on 
account of payments for new entrant members of the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund. 

3. The Annual Conference shall be recognized as the unit of 
collection of contributions, and as the adjudicating agent in all 
matters thereto pertaining, and the Board of Pensions and Relief 
shall be recognized as the agency by which the Ministers’ Reserve 
Pension Fund shall be held in trust and its benefits administered, 
and the board shall be empowered to act for the Annual Con- 
ferences which so desire. Any Annual Conference may enter 
the Reserve Pension Fund provided the reserves are set up by 
the said Conference. . 

4, The principle of equalization of benefits shall be applied 
within Annual Conference units. 

5. All obligations assumed by the Ministers’ Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund shall be fully covered by actuarially determined 
reserves. 

6. Provision shall be made for annual reservation of an 
amount not to exceed one quarter of one per cent of the support 
of the members of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, for the 
purpose of giving pension aid to members of the fund belonging 
to the weaker Annual Conferences. The word “support” shall 
be interpreted according to the definition thereof in the text of 
the plan. 

%. For the purpose of providing a part of the retirement 
annuity, the members of the fund shall be asked to make a con- 
tribution not to exceed the equivalent of two and one-half per 
cent of the members’ “support” as defined in the text of the 
plan. 

The Pastoral Charges served by members of the fund, shall 
be asked to contribute annually an amount which shall not ex- 
ceed the equivalent of eight per cent of the member’s “support,” 
as defined in the text of the plan. 

8. The age of retirement of members of the fund shall con- 
form to the age of retirement provided in the Discipline for 
Conference Claimants. 

9. The pension benefits shall be based on such amount of 
annuity as the accumulated annual pension credits. will pro- 
vide at the age of retirement. 
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10. A scheme of pensions and relief for Supply Pastors shall 
be provided as a supplementary feature of the plan. 

11. During the ensuing quadrennium, and until the General 
Conference shall order otherwise, the operation of the plan shall 
be confined to Annual Conferences within the United States of 
America. 

12. The Board of Pensions and Relief shall be authorized to 
study the problems involved in the pension situation, as it con- 
cerns home and foreign missionaries, with instructions to re- 
port to the next General Conference. 

Adopted, May 28, as a substitute for the majority report, and 
after a minority report had been defeated. 


Report No. 4. QUADRENNIAL Report, BoarD oF PENSIONS 
AND RELIEF 


Your Committee, to which was referred by the General Con- 
ference, the report of the Board of Pensions and Relief as pub- 
lished in the Handbook of the General Conference, has made a 
careful examination of the same, and we express our high appre- 
ciation of the work of the Board and of its Secretary and his 
associates during the past quadrennium, and especially call atten- 
tion to the remarkable work of investigation and research in 
bringing to this General Conference these studies for the Church. 
It is almost impossible in a superficial and brief report to ac- 
knowledge in words the accomplishment of the officers and 
employees in laying the foundation of a Reserve Pension System 
for the Church. 

We note with great satisfaction the progress made by the 
Board during the past four years in the splendid report of 
its finances as follows: 

The total money distributed has steadily increased, as is shown 
by the following payment by quadrenniums: 


First Quadrennium ....... 1900-1903.........../$ 1,183,000 
Second Quadrennium ..... LO O4S19 ORs asess cis:s eee 1,473,000 
Third Quadrennium ....... P9OS-19MA: oo: Sesnsyene wie 3,171,000 
Fourth Quadrennium ..... TOT NOU eeu cye eg ence 4,431,000 
Fifth Quadrennium ....... AOVOVOLO ee ee eee 5,497,000 
Sixth Quadrennium ....... NOZOMI ZS MA ee 9,849,000 
Seventh Quadrennium Se oa A ODS MD Ql Lh ese se ste enioest « 12,647,000 


A review of business operations of the Board, for the fiscal 
year ending December 31, 1927, reveals the fact that the finan- 
cial affairs of the corporation are in excellent condition. The 
total investments now approach nearly $2,000,000. In this are 
included $1,654,999.16 in the Permanent Fund, $60,000 held 
vn trust for various Annual Conferences, and the balance in 
other trust funds held under contract. The investments are 
diversified as follows: 
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Real *Hstate (Mortgages sis iis fh ia0he csteiielple ld oid Shacels $ 322,000 
Public Utility 2B ond Sis ser. bi ee slower susiereyerst aie eres 421,000 
Railroad Corporation Bonds...... aOR CCE 542,000 
Industrial: Corporation’ Bonds... 3.) 7.2... cece es es 177,000 
Municipal and Foreign Government Bonds....... 306,000 

$1,768,000 


We desire to express high appreciation of the statesman-like 
service of Dr. Joseph B. Hingeley, who for the past twenty years 
has rendered unusual service to the Church in the interest of 
the retired ministers, and who has the vision of the future min- 
ister in mind, as well as the memory of the fathers. We hope 
and pray that his life may be spared for many more years of 
efficient service. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 7. Suppty Pastors’ RELIEF 


We recommend that the General Conference approve favor- 
able consideration of the appropriation of $25,000 annually from 
the receipts of the World Service Commission, for the relief of 
retired Supply Preachers, according to the present conditions as 
established by the Board of Pensions and Relief. 


Adopted, May 29. 


XII. HOSPITALS, HOMES AND DEACONESS WORK 


Report No. 1. Dxraconzss LEGISLATION 


Item 1. Amend all references to “The General Deaconess 
Board” by substituting the name, “The Board of Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work.” ~ 

Item 2. Amend Chapter III of the Discipline of 1924, { 230, 
§ 2, subsection 3, sub “a,” by adding after the word from, “an 
approved Training School recognized by the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work” so that the paragraphing when 
amended shall read as follows: 

{ 230, § 2, subsection 3, sub “a,” “Graduation from an Ap- 
proved Training School recognized by the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work.” 

Item 3. Amend § 230, § 2, subsection 3, sub “c,” by adding 
the following after the word “Prescribed,” “By the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work, such certificates to be 
granted by the Conference Deaconess Board on recommendation 
of the Committee of said Conference Board. A Probationer 
Deaconess shall be entitled to the same allowance as the licensed 
eae so that the paragraph as amended will read as fol- 
ows: 


| 230, § 2, subsection 3, sub “c,” “Certificate of satisfactory 
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examination in the studies prescribed by the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work. Such certificate must be granted 
by the Conference Deaconess Board on recommendation of the 
Committee of said Conference Board. A Probationer Deaconess 
shall be entitled to the same allowance as the licensed deaconess.” 

Item 4. Amend 4231, by adding after line 6, the following: 
“By the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. The 
period of probation shall not be less than two years nor more 
than five years,” so that the paragraph when amended shall 
read as follows: 

231. “A Probationer may be continued in that relation if 
approved annually by the Annual Conference Deaconess Board 
on recommendation of the form of administration or other or- 
ganization with which she serves and will be expected to pursue 
such course of study as may be prescribed by the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. The period of proba- 
tion shall be not less than two years nor more than five years.” 

Item 5. Amend § 233, $1, by substituting for the entire 
section the following section, so that the paragraph as amended 
will read as follows: 

“q 233; § 1. License. A Deaconess License shall be granted 
by the Conference Deaconess Board only to a probationer who 
has served effectively at least two years; has completed her 
deaconess course of study authorized by the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work, as prescribed by the Discipline; 
has presented a satisfactory health certificate according to the 
form prescribed by the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Dea- 
coness Work; is unmarried; and has presented a recommenda- 
tion from her Quarterly Conference and from the administra- 
tion or organization with which she serves. She may not be 
less than twenty years of age, and if over forty years of age she 
shall be accepted only on a three-fourths vote of the Annual Con- 
ference Deaconess Board, subject to the approval of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work.” 

Item 6. Amend § 233, § 2, by adding the following after 
the word “Church,” “and unless ifi exceptional cases authorized 
by her own Annual Conference Deaconess Board, a deaconess 
shall be consecrated in the Conference in which she is employed,” 
so that the paragraph as amended will read: 

“A licensed deaconess is entitled to consecration in accord- 
ance with the ritual of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and un- 
less in exceptional cases authorized by her own Annual Confer- 
ence Deaconess Board, a deaconess shall be consecrated in the 
Conference in which she is employed.” 

Item 7. Amend § 233, by inserting § 4, to read as follows: 

“$4, Transfers. (a) Transfers between Conferences. A 
Deaconess to be transferred from one Conference to another 
shall be transferred by her Annual Conference Deaconess Board, 
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upon the written request of the Annual Conference Deaconess 
Board to which she wishes to be transferred, and with the writ- 
ten: approval of the Bishops of the respective Areas concerned, 
and the administrations, institutions or other organizations re- 
sponsible for her employment and support. The transfer shall 
not be complete until reported for final registration by the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 

(b) ‘Transfers between administrations. A Deaconess to be 
transferred from one form of administration to another shall be 
transferred by the Personnel Department of the: Board of Hos- 
pitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work, upon the written request 
of the form of administration with which she is connected and 
with the written approval of the form of administration to 
which she desires to be transferred. Such transfer shall be con- 
summated within ninety days from the time the request is 
made. 

Item 8. Amend § 234 by inserting after the word “garb,” 
“By Licensed Deaconess and Probationers,” so that the para- 
graph, when amended, shall read as follows: 

“The wearing of the distinctive garb by licensed Deaconesses 
and Probationers shall be determined by the form of administra- 
tion or other organization with which the Deaconess serves.” 

Item 9. Amend § 236 by substituting for the entire para- 
graph the following new paragraph: 

“236, §1. Leave of Absence. A Deaconess at her request 
may be granted, annually, a leave of absence by the Conference 
Deaconess Board, on recommendation of the administration, 
institution or organization with which she is connected. Such 
leave shall not be granted for more than three years consecu- 
tively without the approval of the Board of Hospitals, Homes, 
and Deaconess Work, and on reinstatement after more than 
one year’s leave of absence, the Deaconess shall present a satis- 
factory health certificate before reinstatement is granted. A 
deaconess may be granted leave of absence for the following 
reasons : 

a. Personal illness or illness of relatives. 

b. Personal financial reasons or indebtedness. 

ce. Other reasons approved by the adminisiration with which 
the Deaconess is affiliated, and by the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work. 

A Deaconess on leave of absence is not granted credit on 
annuity years for the purpose of determining pension allowances. 

§ 2. Sabbatical Year. Sabbatical leave may be granted for 
purposes of rest, study, professional training or travel. An- 
nuity credit is granted for each Sabbatical Year. 

§ 3. Awaiting Appointment. A Deaconess, on recommenda- 
tion of the administration or organization with which she has 
served, may be so listed for the following reasons: 
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a. Pending transfer between Conferences or administrations. 

b. For attendance at school or special training previous to 
eligibility for Sabbatical leave. 

ce. Difficulty in placement. 

d. Pending consideration by the Annual Conference Deacon- 
ess Board. 

e. Other reasons approved by the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work. 

Annuity credit will be granted for the time during which a 
deaconess is listed as awaiting appointment.” 

Item 10. Amend § 239, § 1, by inserting after the word “dis- 
ability” in the third line, “Testified to by competent medical 
authority approved by the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work,” so that the paragraph, when amended, will 
read as follows: 

“A Deaconess, when unable to continue her regular work on 
account of age, loss of health, or other disability, certified to by 
competent medical authority approved by the Board of Hospi- 
tals, Homes and Deaconess Work, may be retired by the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, on recommendation 
of the Conference Deaconess Board of which she is a member, 
and the form of administration or other organization with which 
she is connected.” 

Item 11. Amend § 239, § 3, by inserting after the word 
“every” the words “Deaconess retired by the Board of Hospi- 
tals, Homes and Deaconess Work” so that the section, when 
amended, shall read: 

“Every Deaconess retired by the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work shall have a claim upon the pension fund, 
which shall be proportionate to the number of years she has 
been in active service, including the two years of probation.” 

Item 12. Amend § 240 by adding § 3, to read as follows: 

“A Deaconess who is not a member of any form of administra- 
tion may secure temporary relief from the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work.” 

Adopted, May 16. 


Report No. 4. PENSIONS FoR DEACONESSES 


Wuerezas, For different reasons, we are not able at this time 
to propose a satisfactory permanent plan for the pensioning of 
Deaconesses, we wish therefore to recommend the following as 
a tentative plan for the present quadrennium. 

1. We suggest that the Commission on Deaconess Work make 
a further study of this problem and bring in recommendations 
for a permanent plan four years hence. - 

2. That for the ensuing quadrennium, in addition to the 
$24,000 accruing as income from the Deaconess Endowment 
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Pension Fund and an adequate allowance from the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, a contributory plan for 
additional income be adopted and the money raised jointly 
through the Deaconesses and the institutions and churches 
served by Deaconesses, as follows: 

One percent from each deaconess on the basis of a minimum 
allowance of $35 per month, and 

One percent on the same basis, to be paid by the institution 
or church served by the Deaconess. 

It is estimated that such combined funds will be adequate 
to meet the needs for the ensuing quadrennium until a more 
permanent plan can be recommended and adopted after study 
by the Commission on Deaconess Work. 

Adopted, May 23. 


Report No. 5. TRIAL oF A DEACONESS 


q 324,§ 1. When a Deaconess is accused of any violation of a 
moral law, the District Superintendent under whose supervision 
she works, shall call a committee of three or more for investiga- 
tion. This Committee shall consist of one representative of the 
Deaconess administration, under which the accused serves, and 
two or more members of the Annual Conference Deaconess 
Board of which the accused is a member. She shall appear be- 
fore this Committee and, if charges are sustained, she shall be 
suspended from all Deaconess services until the next regular 
meeting of the Annual Conference Deaconess Board, or until a 
special meeting of said Board. If the accused be found guilty, 
the Annual Conference Deaconess Board shall suspend, or de- 
prive of Deaconess office and credentials. A Deaconess may be 
tried by an Annual Conference Deaconess Board without pre- 
liminary investigation, provided due notice shall have been 
given her. 

§ 2. In case of improper temper, words, actions or disloyalty 
to the rules and regulations of the administration or other 
organization with which she serves, the Deaconess so 
offending shall be admonished by the President of the Annual 
Conference Deaconess Board. If she continues to offend, the 
case shall be investigated as provided in § 324, § 1, or she shall 
be tried at the next meeting of the Annual Conference Deaconess 
Board, or at a special meeting of the Annual Conference Dea- 
coness Board and, if found guilty and impenitent, she shall be 
expelled from her Deaconess relationship. 

§ 3. If a Deaconess shall contract debts which she is not 
able to pay, the President of the Annual Conference Deaconess 
Board shall appoint three judicious members of the Annual Con- 
ference Deaconess Board to inspect the accounts, contracts 
and circumstances of the supposed delinquent; and if, in 
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their opinion, she has behaved dishonestly, or contracted debts 
without the possibility of paying, the same procedure shall be 
followed as is defined in § 324, §§ 1 or 2. 


Appeal of a Deaconess 


§ 4. In case of conviction, a Deaconess shall be allowed to 
appeal to the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, 
provided that within thirty days after her conviction, she shall 
signify in writing to the District Superintendent or President 
of the Annual Conference Deaconess Board by which she was 
tried, her determination to appeal, and the said Board of Hospi- 
tals, Homes and Deaconess Work, in full session, or by a special 
Committee of not less than seven nor more than nine, shall 
hear the appeal. The decision of said Board of Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work shall be the final determination 
of the case, subject on!y to an appeal to the General Conference 
by either party on questions of law. 

§ 5. An appeal by a Deaconess from an Annual Conference 
Deaconess Board within the jurisdiction of a Mission Confer- 
ence, shall be to the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess 
Work. 

§ 6. Any bills of charges shall be according to forms pre- 
scribed in { 616. 

Adopted, May 23. 


Report No. 6. Boarp or Hospitats, HoMES AND 
DEACONESS WORK 


Item 1. In middle of page 377, amend by striking out the 
title in capitals, “General Deaconess Board,” and the words 
immediately following in italics (Department of Deaconess 
Work, see § 569, § 2). 

Item 2. Amend all references to the “General Deaconess 
Board,” beginning with § 491, by substituting “The Board of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work.” 

Item 3. Amend § 491, § 1, by striking out the entire para- 
graph and substituting therefor § 500, with the following 
changes, in the newly amended paragraph: Insert after the 
word “work” in line 5, “and to have general supervision of all 
Deaconess Work in the Methodist Episcopal Church and legal 
control of all the Deaconesses,” so that the paragraph as 
amended will read: 

4 491, §1. Organization and Purpose: For the promotion 
and general supervision of an advisory character, of all hos- 
pitals, homes, or other organizations and institutions for the 
care of the sick, incurables, other dependents, and child welfare 
work, and to have general supervision of all Deaconess Work and 
legal control of all Deaconesses in said Church—there shall be a 
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Board known as the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deacon- 
ess Work, incorporated according to law and subject to the 
control of the General Conference. 

Item 4. Amend § 492, §§ 1, 2 and 3, by striking out these 
sections. 

Item 5. Amend § 494, § 1, by inserting in line 6 after “Con- 
ference,” “nominated by the Conference Deaconess Board and 
elected by the Annual Conference.” Further amend line 6 by 
changing the word “two” to “three,” and further amend in line 
10 by striking out after the word “Conference” the remainder 
of the section, so that the section, as amended, will read: 

§ 494, §1. In each Annual Conference in which there is 
Deaconess Work, there shall be a Conference Deaconess Board, 
consisting of all the licensed Deaconesses within the Conference, 
the District Superintendents, and four other members of the 
Conference, nominated by the Conference Deaconess Board and 
elected by the Annual Conference and three representatives 
from the Board of Managers of each Deaconess institution 
within the bounds of the Conference. 

Item 6. Amend § 494, $5, by inserting after the word 
“Committees” in line 10, the following list of Committees: 
1. Committee on Promotion and Deaconess Work. 2. Com- 
mittee on Transfer and Conference Relation. 3. Committee on 
Recruiting and Licensing. 4. Committee on Finance. 5. Com- 
mittee on Examinations. 

Any other committees which may be deemed necessary may 
be appointed. Further amend § 494, § 5, by substituting the 
following list of membership questions for the membership ques- 
tions under line 11, from 1 to 19, so that { 494, § 5, following 
the membership questions, will read: 

Membership questions: ; 

1. Has the standing of each Deaconess been approved by th 
form of administration or institution by which she is 
employed? Or by the officers of the Annual Conference 
Deaconess Board? 

2. Who have been received by transfer during the year, and 
from what Conference? Who are to be received by transfer 
at this session, and from what Conference ? 

3. Who have been transferred during the year, and to what 
Conference? Who are to be transferred at this session, 
and to what Conference? 

4, Who have been received during the year as probationers? 
Who are to be received at this session as probationers? 

5. Who are the probationers: (a) In studies of the first 
year? (b) In studies of the second year? As prescribed 
by the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work ? 

6. Who have been licensed as Deaconesses? Who have been 
consecrated as Deaconesses during the year? 
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%. Who are to be consecrated as Deaconesses ? 

8. Who have been elected Associate Deaconesses during the 
year? Who are to be elected Associate Deaconesses at this 
session ? 

“9. Who are to be readmitted ? 

- 10. Who are the retired Deaconesses ? 

11. Who are to be recommended to the Board of Hospitals, 

atc and Deaconess Work regarding retirement? (See 
519. 

12. Who have died ? 

13. Who have been granted leave of absence during the year? 
Who are to be granted leave of absence at this session ? 

14. Who have received honorable discharge? 

15. Are there any to be discontinued ? 

16. Who have withdrawn? 

17%. Who have been suspended ? 

18. Who have been expelled ? 

19. Who have been permitted to withdraw under charges or 
complaints ? 

20. Where are the Deaconesses and Probationers appointed ? 

21. Where is their Quarterly Conference membership ? 
General Business. 
Adjournment. 

Item 7. Amend § 502, by striking out the words in line 2. 
“Until merged with the General Deaconess Board.” In line 4, 
amend the word “one” to read “three.” Amend the remainder 
of the paragraph after the word “Board” by substituting the fol- 
lowing: “The remaining members shall consist of eight Min- 
isters and twelve Laymen, which total number of twenty shall 
include both a Deaconess and an official representative of each 
Deaconess administration. All members shall be nominated by 
the Board of Bishops and elected by the General Conference. 
The term of office shall be for one quadrennium,” so that the 
paragraph, as amended, will read: 

§ 502, §1. Government: The management shall vest in a 
Board which shall consist of twenty-three members, including 
three Bishops appointed by the Board of Bishops, one of whom 
shall be President of the Board. The remaining members shall 
consist of eight Ministers and twelve Laymen, which total num- 
ber of twenty shall include both a Deaconess and an official 
representative of each form of Deaconess administration. All 
members shall be nominated by the Board of Bishops and elected 
by the General Conference. The term of office shall be for one 
quadrennium. 

Item 8. On page 384, following § 499, § 4, amend by strik- 
ing out the words in brackets [“Department of Hospitals and 
Homes,” see § 569, § 2]. 

Amend {498 by adding as §3, the following, “But in 
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case of a Mission Conference or a Mission, the Conference 
Deaconess Board therein, for administration purposes, shall 
be recognized as having the status of an Annual Conference 
Deaconess Board. 

Adopted, May 25. 


XIII. TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION AND 
PUBLIC MORALS 


Report No. 1. THE PROHIBITION STATEMENT 


Prohibition is the fixed policy of the United States of 
America. The Eighteenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution incorporates in the basic law of a great nation the 
underlying moral convictions of its people. 


Liquor Traffic an Outlaw 


The American nation is no longer in partnership with the 
liquor traffic. It has deprived that traffic of the sanction of 
law and the protection of government. That traffic is an 
outlaw, which no longer has standing as a lawful institution 
in the statutes and the courts of the nation. This alone con- 
stitutes one of the greatest victories for civic righteousness re- 
corded in modern times. 

This achievement represents the ripened conviction and the 
deliberate judgment of the American people, after more than a 
hundred and fifty years of regulation, license, repression, tax- 
ation, government sale and attempted control, and every other 
method devised for the purpose of dealing with this nefarious 
habit and traffic. 


The Results of Prohibition 


The social, economic and moral benefits of this law have 
been amply demonstrated in increased industrial efficiency, a 
larger degree of safety on the highways and in the factories, 
unmatched productivity, unparalleled savings, unequaled 
public health records, a remarkable decrease in the national 
death rate and unprecedented evidences of social and moral 
well being. 

The conservation of the higher values of manhood, reduced 
sorrows of womanhood and mitigated wrongs of childhood, 
eloquently proclaim the success of prohibition as a sound pol- 
icy of government, which has made it “easier for men to do 
right and more difficult for men to do wrong.” 

Judged by all the evidence in the case, prohibition with 
enforcement at its worst is shown to be better than the legally 
sanctioned beverage alcohol traffic, with regulation at its best, 
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‘Orderly Government Challenged 


The forces of greed, avarice and appetite have challenged 
the authority of law, defied government, held up to contempt 
the fundamental principles of righteousness, and have flouted 
ene expressed and properly recorded will of the American peo- 
ple. 

In the face of such defiance we insist upon a more aggres- 
sive, unyielding and definite campaign of agitation, organi- 
zation and education in the interest of our common objec- 
tive. Total abstinence must be stressed; the vital importance 
of law observance, as basic to adequate law enforcement, must be 
emphasized; there must be a revival of scientific temperance 
instruction in the public schools; the pupit, the Church school, 
the young people’s societies and all other agencies of the Church 
must take an aggressive and constructive course of action. We 
must speedily get to the people the whole truth about the 
nature and effects of beverage alcohol; the truth about the 
real character and activities of the local, national and interna- 
tional liquor traffic; the truth about all methods tried or 
schemes proposed for the solution of the problem. 


Issue Definite and Clear 


We are not deceived by cunningly devised plans of the enemies 
of sobriety and prohibition to discount the work already accom- 
plished. We demand clear and definite declarations on the part 
of candidates and parties appealing to our constituency for their 
suffrage. 

We serve notice on all concerned that our attitude on this 
vital question is resolute and irreversible, that we will not be 
lulled into inactivity by evasive promises, or indecisive declara- 
tions, that we will not support uncertain candidates for State 
and National legislative and administrative offices, and that 
we will not willingly tolerate in positions of responsibility those 
who do not sustain the law and the principle of righteousness 
which the law represents. 


A World Wide Problem 


The beverage alcohol evil presents a world problem, which 
demands international co-operation. Permanency of prohibition 
in America requires international action, while the success of a 
world movement for sobriety depends upon the success of prohi- 
bition here. Prohibition is not safe anywhere until it has be- 
come the settled policy of government everywhere. We, there- 
fore, pledge to our brothers in other countries our fullest possible 
co-operation in the struggle against the international traffic, 
which now seeks not only to stem the tide of temperance advance 
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in other lands, but to undermine and nullify prohibition in 
America. 


Organized Actwities = 


We commend and endorse the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union in its national and international leadership among 
women; the Anti-Saloon League of America, our approved 
agency for co-operation with members of other churches and 
with temperance organizations in America for united effort 
against the common foe; and the World League Against Alco- 
holism, in which are federated the principal anti-liquor organiza- 
tions in the several countries for international interdenomina- 
tional effort for temperance and reform. 

Especially do we urge upon our people everywhere increasingly 
to support and to co-operate with Methodism’s own agency in 
the field of moral reform. The Board of Temperance, Prohibi- 
tion and Public Morals, with a record in the past of which we 
are justly proud, is planning even a greater program for the fu- 
ture, to which our Methodists should rally with increased en- 
thusiasm and confidence throughout the whole Church. 

To all temperance and prohibition agencies and movements 
which are effectively and aggressively pressing for temperance 
and moral reform in America and abroad, we appeal for re- 
newed activity and co-operative effort to the end that the moral 
forces of the nations shall speedily find the way to a world re- 
deemed from the curse of beverage alcohol. 


No Turning Back 


This moral conflict must be prosecuted to final victory. We 
stop at no half-way station. We summon the enlightened pub- 
lic opinion and quickened public conscience of the nation and 
the world. 

We will not countenance anarchy under a banner of personal 
liberty and social license; and we support the right of a free 
people to govern themselves. In this strategic hour in the prog- 
ress of this great reform there must be no minor note, no dis- 
cordant sound, no equivocal stand. 

We face the issues before us with confidence and determina- 
tion. We believe in the common sense of the American people. 
We believe in the triumph of right. We believe in the hand of 
God in our national affairs. 

We will not be stampeded; we will not retract; we will not 
cease to speak by tongue and pen and vote; we will not turn 
back; we have enlisted for the duration of the conflict, which 
will end only in the complete extermination of the beverage 
alcohol habit and traffic. 

Adopted, May 21. 
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‘Report No. 2. STATEMENT oN Pusriic Moras 


The Christian Church must ever be the protector of humanity 
against these customs and practices which tempt, debase and 
destroy. We should never be indifferent to those evils which 
disgrace and molest mankind. It is the mission of Christ’s 
Church to help destroy these and to give to our nation and to 
the world the divine chance of becoming what Christian civ- 
ilization, ought to be. 

We are profoundly concerned about the moral life of our 
nation. The subtle forces of materialism and irreligion have 
been increasingly active since the World War. The insidious 
propaganda against our ideals is dominated by a philosophy 
of atheism and paganism. 

We are convinced that upon Christian citizens devolves the 
sacred privilege of counteracting that pagan conception of life 
which puts a low estimate upon personality, fosters the vulgar 
and the obscene, develops the irreverent and the frivolous, en- 
_ courages sensuality and vice, and forever tempts mankind to live 
on the plane of the animal. | 

In view of the demoralization that war produces—the breaking 
of family ties, the loosening of moral restrictions, and the aug- 
mentation of all evil habits—it is not strange that there are 
innumerable signs of degeneracy. The terrible thing about war 
is not only the death of patriots upon the battle field, but the 
moral death of some who, far away from restraining influences, 
yield to sin. Human life appears cheap and murder becomes 
frequent. 

Following this lowering of ideals, the theatre introduced 
nudity, profanity and blasphemy on its stage which, though 
not: as prevalent to-day as it was a few years ago, is all too 
common. The provision by which the New York authorities 
have power to close the theatre which offends public decency 
should be adopted and used vigorously and frequently throughout 
the nation. On this issue there is common thought among Cath- 
olics and Protestants. Every right thinking American should 
co-operate with every other such American in defense of the 
American home. We wonder how much longer the American 
people and the American Department of State will permit the 
movie magnates to misrepresent American civilization in the 
eyes of the nations by uncensored films that are shipped abroad, 
giving foreign minds a false impression of the civilization of 
this Christian Republic. 

There is a terrible decadence in popular literature. We pro- 
test against the salacious magazines sold promiscuously on our 
streets. Our own Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Pub- 
lic Morals led a movement for the suppression of such litera- 
ture and has been supported by the newspapers of more than 
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two hundred American cities, with the result that a distinct 
gain has been made since the last General Conference. We warn 
our young people against these writers who substitute billings- 
gate and abuse of American institutions, traditions, and cus- 
toms for literary form, facts, and reasonable discussion. 

Two notable evils that were suppressed have come up again 
since the war, gambling and commercialized prize-fighting. 
Gambling undermines business integrity by teaching the young 
to seek something for nothing. Prize-fighting, reintroduced 
among States that had long outlawed it, is utterly brutalizing. 
It does not make heroes, but creates selfish and dishonest groups 
that appeal to the baser passions and secure enormous gains. 

The amusement question is ever with us. There are health- 
ful and vitalizing recreations, but there are those which are 
utterly worldly and appeal to the animal nature. We must so 
present the principles of the Gospel of Christ that our young 
people will discriminate between the harmful and the innocent 
and will turn away from those amusements which have proved 
themselves damaging to Christian life, and seek their recreation 
in those which are not offensive to our Lord and Master. 

The Christian Sabbath was one of the first institutions planted 
on American soil. It grew with the States and became part of 
the common law. It is recognized in the second article of our 
Constitution. Laws that protect it from secularity and com- 
mercialism have been pronounced constitutional by the Supreme 
Court. It brings blessed rest for the toiler, reasserts family 
ties and sentiments which are under strain during six days in 
the week. It furnishes opportunity for the voice of the Church 
to be heard among the people, and for the still small voice to be 
heard by busy men and women. The Church will not stand 
by and see the walls of the Sabbath broken down before their 
eyes. We will rally our forces for its support that they may 
protect the moral ideals of the Church and the religious life 
of the nations. 

We plead earnestly with Methodists everywhere so to live in 
conformity with the spirit of Christ that by their lives, even 
in the midst of wicked environment, they may emphasize decency, 
sobriety, and self-control. 

Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. 3. Avupit or ACCOUNTS OF THE BOARD OF 
TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION AND PuBLIC Moras 


We have examined the Auditor’s report of the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals covering the period from 
December 31, 1923, to October 31, 1927. 

The report shows total contributions to the general fund of 
$426,074.36, and of $67,306.56 to the building fund, or a total 
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of contributions during the three years and ten months, covered 
by reports, of $493,380.92. This does not include other items 
of income, such as rents from the building. 

It also shows an indebtedness of $190,670 on October 31, 
1924, and of $142,628.73 on October 31, 1927, a reduction of 
$48,041.27 during the quadrennium. The report is six months 
old, and Dr. Wilson informs us there has been considerable paid 
on the indebtedness since that date. 

The auditors report that they have examined the cash re- 
ceipts with bank deposits and found them correct. 

Adopted, May 14. 


Report No. 4. ADMINISTRATION OF THE BoARD OF TEMPER- 
ANCE, PROHIBITION AND PuBLic Morats 


The work of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals, for the quadrennium now closing, is hereby 
highly commended. 

The administration of this Board under the direction of its 
General Secretary, has been of a high order and thoroughly con- 
sistent with the broad character of activities as expressed in its 
corporate title. The “Voice” and “The Clipsheet” have been 
regularly sent to a wide and important constituency. 

The completion and equipment of the beautiful building, 
strategically and commandingly situated in Washington, D. C., 
is an accomplishment of great significance to the Board, and is 
a credit to the Methodist Episcopal Church. The remaining 
indebtedness on this building should speedily be removed, there- 
by making this valuable property an endowment for the Board. 

The work in Italy, France, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, 
Czecho-Slovakia, South America, India, and Japan has been 
maintained and should be continued. 

_ Adopted, May 21. 


Report No. 5. TEMPERANCE HpUCATION 


In consideration of Memorial No. 313, presented by Balti- 
more Conference, your Committee reports as follows: 

In order that the members and adherents of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church may be constrained to assume their full 
measure of responsibility for the intensive education of our 
youth relative to the underlying principles of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and its supporting legislation, be it therefore 

Resolved by this General Conference: : 

1. That we urge upon all our Pastors and Sunday Schoo 
workers the imperative need of frequent inspirational talks, 
sermons, study classes, and group conferences, wherein the 
many phases of this subject shall be earnestly considered ; 

2. That we urge upon Pastors, Sunday School workers and 
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Epworth League officials the largest use of the valuable litera- 
ture now made available by our own Board of Temperance, 
by the educational bureaus of the “Anti-Saloon League, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the Woman’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Societies, The Methodist Book Concern, 
and other organizations ; 

3. That we request the editors of our Advocates and Sunday 
School publications to procure and publish brief articles, news 
items and stories of such volume and such frequency as shall 
provide an effective antidote to the falsehoods of that part of 
the daily press which lends comfort to the enemies of prohi- 
bition. 

4, Noting the unrestraint in our times we summon with a 
fresh urgency, the parents and Pastors, and especially the lead- 
ers of our youth, to renew the exposure of the grievous evils 
from intoxicants and to impress upon the boys and girls the 
blessings of voluntary total abstinence. We charge the friends 
of the Home and the Church with the high task of reasserting 
total abstinence as a noble ideal and reviving it in the habits 
of life. 

5. That. we call upon Methodist parents and church officials 
to insist that the provisions of the laws of the several States 
for public school instruction in the effects of alcohol on the 
human mind and body, shall be faithfully carried out. 

6. That we advise our members in subscribing for newspapers 
and in placing advertising to give preference to those papers 
which deal fairly, both in their news and editorial columns, 
with the prohibition movement. 

Adopted, May 18. 





Report No. 6. “DEFENSE oF Dry WorRKERS” 


WHEREAS, The enemies of the Highteenth Amendment, in_ 
certain well known wet newspapers, and certain officials in a few 
States are using methods of intimidation in efforts to abridge 
the constitutional rights of free speech and free press, threaten- 
ing trustees and superintendents of Anti-Saloon Leagues and 
other temperance organizations, endeavoring in various ways to 
frighten, discourage and discredit the League officials and other 
temperance leaders in certain States of our nation. 

Be It Resolved, That we urge all Methodists everywhere in the 
United States to stand by their chosen leaders in this day of 
crisis, to withhold criticism unless clear and proved facts justify 
criticism, helping in every way to hold up their hands and 
encourage them in this great reform; and, 

Be It Further Resolved, That we believe it to be, not only the 
constitutional privilege, but the Christian patriotic duty of every 
temperance leader, state and national, to point out without fear 
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or favor, the attitude and record of all candidates for office, 
to the end that our members and all dry voters, regardless of 
Church affiliation, may vote intelligently and courageously for 
men possessed of the character, ability and inclination to bring 
about a better enforcement of prohibition. 

Adopted, May 17. 


Report No. 8. CoMMENDATION oF Dr. J. M. Doran 


In consideration of Memorial No. 1058, presented by the 
members of the Puget Sound Conference delegation, your Com- 
mittee reports as follows: 

WHEREAS, The Federal Prohibition Commissioner of our 
Government is now the Hon. J. M. Doran, a life-long believer 
in the law he is called upon to enforce, who is giving a successful 
leadership to the enforcement plans of the United States Gov- 
ernment, i 

Resolved, That we commend the Government in his selection 
and congratulate him upon his success, especially in his latest 
move for the discouragement of liquor violators, whereby tax 
penalties established under the old revenue laws are being 
asserted against them after they have been convicted of violations 
of State prohibition laws and have satisfied the sentences given 
them by the local courts. This strategic move for law enforce- 
ment is an evidence of what an alert leadership may do to meet 
a difficult situation. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Revort No. 10. Prorectinc Our IDEALS 


With regard to Memorial 1164, entitled, “Protection of Our 
Ideals,” signed by William H. Anderson, of New York, and 
presented by D. L. Musselman, of the Illinois Conference, your 
Committee recommends non-concurrence on the ground that we 
regard this as a civic rather than a moral question. 

Adopted, May 28. 


Report No. 11. Srupy or ALcoHoL ConsuMPTION 
By LeEacue or NAtTIons 


In compliance with the spirit of Memorial 520, introduced 
by members of Bengal Conference, your Committee recommends 
that the following request be sent to the League of Nations: 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
composed of 864 Delegates representing the said Church in 
thirty-seven different countries and nations, now in session 
in Kansas City, Missouri, United States of America, most re- 
spectfully requests the League of Nations to study the individual 
and social effects of the consumption of alcohol in various coun- 
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tries of the world, to the end that all nations may be supplied 
with correct and authoritative information as to the effort to 
eradicate one of the worst and oldest evils afflicting mankind— 
and the results thereof. : 

Further, while the said General Conference acknowledges and 
commends the attempt of the League of Nations to cope with 
some great international moral problems, it would at the same 
time respectfully request that the League of Nations discourage 
by all means at its command the distilling, manufacturing and 
use of alcohol as a beverage in all mandated territories and 
colonies. 

Adopted, May 29. 


Report No. 13. DEPARTMENT FOR CONSIDERING 
PROHIBITION IN HUROPE 


With reference to Memorial No. 1174 submitted by Dr. F. H. 
Otto Melle, requesting a Prohibition Department in the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals for special con- 
sideration of prohibition in Hurope: 

We report that a conference was held between our sub-com- 
mittee and a sub-committee of the Committee on Foreign Mis- 
sions and a joint recommendation was issued recommending 
that this request be referred to the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals. 

Adopted, May 29. 


B. REPORTS OF SPECIAL COMMITTEES 
AND COMMISSIONS 


I. RULES OF ORDER 


Report No. 1. Canoe or Dats For Recrtvine MEeMmoriats 
The Committee on Rules recommends that Rule 44 be changed 
so that it shall read: Committees shall not originate business, 
but shall consider and report on all subjects specifically referred 
to them by the General Conference and shall give consideration 
to all memorials and petitions received not later than the eighth 
business day of the General Conference, and report on all sub- 
jects coming before them, but not necessarily on all memorials. 
Adopted, May 7. 


Revort No. 2. “RESOLUTION oF GENERAL PoLicy 

“Whenever a resolution of general policy signed by one hun- 
dred members of the General Conference shall be presented it 
shall be printed in The Daily Christian Advocate and 
shall be considered by all committees affected by it. But after 
five days it shall be before the Conference, with a person desig- 
nated by the signers of the resolution having the rights of a 
chairman of a general committee. Provided, however, that no 
member of this body shall sign more than one resolution of 
general policy.” 

The Committee recommends non-concurrence. 

Adopted, May 8. 


Report No, 3. CALENDAR 

Rule %. Subdivision “V,” insert between the word ‘“Com- 
mittees” and the word “Shall” the words “And Commissions” so 
that it shall read 

V. Calendar. 

Following every completed Call of the Conferences, the re- 
ports of the several Standing and Special Committees and Com- 
missions shall be called in the order in which they are filed with 
the Secretary of the General Conference, except as otherwise 
determined by the General Conference. 

Adopted, May 8. 


Il. AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Report No. 1. Minure on Dr. WILLIAM INGRAHAM HAVEN, 
QENERAL SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


Your Committee on the American Bible Society recommends 
the adoption by the General Conference of the following minute: 
feet 
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At the meeting of the Board of Managers of the American 
Bible Society on April the 5th, 1928, the Rev. William In- 
graham Haven, D.D., at his own request withdrew from the 
varied responsibilities of a General Secretary, and was elected 
General Secretary in Charge of Versions. It is understood that 
Dr. Haven will continue the supervision also of a part of the 
foreign work of the Society. 

For eighty-eight years, beginning with Dr. (later Bishop) 
Edmund S. Janes in 1840, one of the Corresponding or General 
Secretaries of the American Bible Society has been a Minister of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. For nearly thirty years of 
this period Dr. Haven has served the Society in this capacity. 
He has carried the broad and intricate duties of this office 
with notable skill and great distinction, with unfailing patience 
and good-will, and with a deep and constant concern for the 
needy people of the world to whom the Bible is to come as a 
light out of great darkness. He is a wise counselor and true 
friend in many other phases of the Church’s activity, notably in 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America and 
other international and interdenominational movements. Dr. 
Haven, who is a member of the New England Conference, has 
added new distinction to the honored name he bears, and through 
his able administration of the work of the American Bible So- 
ciety has accomplished missionary tasks of first importance to 
the establishment and growth of the Church. : 

The General Conference congratulates the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church and the American Bible Society on the many years 
of Dr. Haven’s devotedly loyal service as General Secretary and 
upon the new emphasis which Dr. Haven’s new position makes 
possible, on the Society’s important work in translating and 
publishing the Scriptures in the languages of the nations. 

The General Conference instructs the Secretary of the Con- 
ference to send to Dr. Haven a message conveying the hearty 
greetings and warm affection of the Church. 

Adopted, May 21. 


Report No. 2. GENERAL Report or AMERICAN 
BiRLe Society 


Your Committee on the American Bible Society has had be- 
fore it the report of this Society as published in the Handbook 
and supplementary information furnished to the Committee by 
the officers of the Society. 

The record of the quadrennium calls for the heartiest praise 
and commendation of the achievements realized and the dif- 
ficulties surmounted. The great services of the Society in the 
translation, publication and distribution of the life-giving Book 
of Books in thirty countries through its twenty-two agencies, 
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and through correspondents in as many countries more, deserve 
the gratitude and support of the Church. The issues of Scrip- 
tures for the quadrennium have amounted to more than 32,800,- 
000 copies, an increase of 15,800,000 over the issues of the last 
quadrennium. That so large a number of Bibles, Testaments, 
Gospels and other books of the Bible have been circulated in 
scores of languages and by thousands of colporteurs, correspond- 
ents, and volunteer workers in so many countries is a splendid 
accomplishment. Yet when we recollect that there are coun- 
tries and continents included in this distribution which num- 
ber their population by hundreds of millions, a great challenge 
yet remains to the Society and the Church! 

A severe blow to the Society was the destruction of more than 
$150,000 worth of plates in several languages in the Japanese 
earthquake. By the loyalty of friends of the Society in all the 
churches, the emergency has been met without reducing the 
current budget, in itself an evidence of the high regard in which 
the organization is held. Baffled again and again, but never 
giving up in its efforts to secure entrance for the Scriptures into 
Soviet Russia, the Society finally overcame the import prohibi- 
tions by providing funds by which plates for a whole Bible and a 
pocket New Testament in the new orthography were made in 
the Government printing houses in Moscow and are made avail- 
able to every group of Russian Christians that desires to arrange 
with the press for an edition. More than 25,000 have been is- 
sued and a new issue of 50,000 is being prepared for by two of 
these groups. 

The destruction of Philippine plates in the earthquake re- 
ferred to led to revision of the translations in several of these 
languages. The Society has expressed its appreciation of Meth- 
odist co-operation in this work in Tlocano, Pangasinan, and 
Pampangan tongues, as of similar services in other parts of 
the world. The Society’s report records additional languages 
conquered for the first time for the Word, and progress in still 
others. 

The service of the Society through the years is brought to mind 
by the celebration of semi-centennials of four of the foreign 
agencies; the Japan Agency, established in 1876, has seen its 
first decade from a third of a million in the first decade to 
nearly three millions in the fifth; the China Agency, opened 
in 1876, reports fifty years later a circulation in a single year 
of over 3,820,000, the largest in its history; the Brazil Agency, 
begun in 1876, celebrated its fiftieth year with many marks of 
public good-will and of increasing value of its influence; the 
Mexico Agency is now laying its plans for its semi-centennial 
in this year. ; 

Other notes of interest and importance are the Society’s 
emergency distribution of tens of thousands of Gospels in the 
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refugee camps of the Mississippi Valley Flood, and the present 
effort to reach the restored homes with new copies of the Book; 
the extensive demand, reaching several hundred thousand, for 
the one-cent Gospels for concerted reading in the January and 
February pre-Lenten period; the growing use of the Book of 
Proverbs in reaching high school students; the wide-spread ob- 
servance of Universal Bible Sunday, and the recent attractive 
changes in the one-cent Gospels and other portions that will 
make these even more popular for unlimited missionary use. 

Among changes in the Society’s personnel to be noted is the 
passing in June, 1927, of General Secretary Arthur C. Ryan, ~ 
who succeeded Mr. Frank H. Mann, resigned, in October, 1924, 
Dr. Ryan is missed by friends in many churches. The change 
of duties of Dr. William I. Haven to General Secretary in 
Charge of Versions is appreciatively noted in Report No. 1 of 
this Committee. On behalf of the Church, a cordial welcome 
is extended to the new General Secretaries who took office on 
May 1; Eric M. North, Ph.D., a member of New York Hast 
Conference,-who has been Associate Secretary for a year, and 
the Rev. George William Brown, recently Pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ben Avon, Pittsburgh, Pa. We bid these new 
officers God-speed in their responsible and important labors. 
The report of the Society to the General Conference as well as a 
look into its history shows how closely in personnel, as in com- 
mon tasks, the Society and the Church have co-operated. 

The Committee notes with regret that, with the other mis- 
sionary offerings, the contributions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the quadrennium have fallen from $150,000 annually 
to about $70,000 in the Society’s fiscal year 1927. Each year the 
Society has tried to anticipate this reduction, but without full 
success. Some heavy burdens have had to be shouldered, but 
more serious has been the limitation upon the Society’s capacity 
to meet the urgent needs of the world for the essential Book. 
Only by the aid of individual gifts, the holding steady of other 
co-operating denominations, and the constriction of issues and 
work has the Society been able to avoid actual retrenchments. 

The Society naturally looks to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, as one of its oldest friends and a leader among them, 
not to fail to stand by it fully. 

In view of the essential importance of the work of the 
American Bible Society to all our missionary and churchly 
endeavor: 

1. We recommend that this cause be presented to all our 
Churches annually as has been the custom since 1836, as one 
of the official benevolences. 

%. We recommend that the amount to be asked for or as- 
signed to the American Bible Society be referred to such body 
as the General Conference may establish or continue in super- 
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vision of the askings of the benevolent boards, such body to give 
full consideration to the needs for the indispensable Scriptures. 
_ 8. We recommend that the Board of Bishops be authorized to 
appoint a representative of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
upon the Advisory Council of the American Bible Society, with 
whom the Board of Managers may advise during the quadren- 
nium concerning the budgets and work of the Society, with 
the understanding that the expenses of this representation shall 
be met by the American Bible Society. 

4, We recommend to all our churches the observance of Uni- 
versal Bible Sunday, in order that the place of the Bible in the 
life of the Christian nation and of the world may be more 
deeply impressed on all our people. 

5. We recommend that our Pastors and people earnestly con- 
sider the responsibility of each local church for placing the Bible 
in the homes of the community and for making the printed 
Gospel the message that abides when the voice ceases. 

Adopted, May 21. 


III. COMMISSION ON CENTRAL CONFERENCES 


Report No. 1. ConstituTionaL AMENDMENTS HMPOWERING 
CENTRAL CONFERENCE TO ELECT BIsHOPsS 

Pursuant to the instructions of the General Conference, your 
Commission of Twenty-five on Central Conferences makes the 
following recommendations: 

1. That Central Conferences be empowered by the necessary 
constitutional provisions to elect Bishops for their respective 
fields under the terms of the following amendment. 

2. That said amendments to the Constitution be submitted 
to the General Conference and to the several Annual and Lay 
Electoral Conferences for their consideration and action. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION 
I 
Division III, Chapter I, add Article IV, making new { 37 of 
the Discipline read as follows: 
Article IV. 


437. Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, and Mis- 
sions in such numbers as the General Conference by a two-thirds 
vote shall determine, may be organized by the General Confer- 
ence into Central Conferences with such powers as the General 
Conference by a two-thirds vote shall prescribe. 


TL 


Division III, Chapter II, Article X, ] 46, § 3, which reads as 
follows: 
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“The General Conference shall not change nor alter any part 
‘or rule of our government so as to do away Episcopacy, nor de- 
stroy the plan of our itinerant General Superintendency; but 
may elect a Missionary Bishop or Superintendent for any of our 
foreign missions, limiting his Episcopal jurisdiction to the 
same respectively,” 
shall be amended by adding to said § 3 the following words: 

And may empower Central Conferences to elect Bishops or 
General Superintendents whose Episcopal supervision shall be 
within the territory included in the Central Conference by 
which elected, subject to such other conditions as the General 
Conference shall prescribe, provided, however, that a General 
Superintendent or Bishop elected by one Central Conference 
may exercise Episcopal supervision in another Central Confer- 
ence when so requested by such other Central Conference, 

So that the Section, as amended, will read: 

“The General Conference shall not change nor alter any part 
or rule of our government so as to do away Episcopacy, nor de- 
stroy the plan of our itinerant General Superintendency; but 
may elect a Missionary Bishop or Superintendent for any of our 
foreign Missions limiting his Episcopal jurisdiction to the same 
respectively ; and may empower Central Conferences to elect Bish- 
ops or General Superintendents whose Episcopal supervision shall 
be within the territory included in the Central Conference by 
which elected, subject to such other conditions as the General 
Conference shall prescribe, provided, however, that a General 
Superintendent or Bishop elected by one Central Conference 
may exercise Episcopal supervision in another Central Confer- 
ence when so requested by such other Central Conference.” 

3. If the foregoing amendments to the Constitution shall be 
approved and adopted by the General Conference by the neces- 
sary two-thirds vote, they shall be submitted to the several An- 
nual and Lay Electoral Conferences meeting during the year 
1929, and a special session of the several Lay Electoral Confer- 
ences shall be authorized and called to meet to consider and 
vote upon. the proposed amendment. 

4. If the proposed amendments to the Constitution be ap- 
proved and adopted by the General Conference by the necessary 
two-thirds vote, the Commission of Twenty-five shall be 
continued and instructed to prepare and submit to the General 
Conference for its consideration, within three days, such legis- 
lation as may be deemed necessary to put into effect said amend- 
ments, if and when they are concurred in by the necessary “two- 
thirds of all the members of the several Annual Conferences 
present and voting, and two-thirds of all the members of the 
Lay Electoral Conference present and voting.” 


Adopted, May 16. 


. 
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Report No. 2. Proposep Statutory LEGISLATION 

In accordance with the instructions of the General Confer- 
ence your Commission of Twenty-five on Central Conferences 
recommends the following legislation to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Discipline of 1928, and to become effective if and 
when the proposed Constitutional Amendments on this subject 
recommended by the General Conference May 16, 1928, shall 
have been adopted. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 
A, 
Meetings of Central Conferences 


To amend the Discipline of 1924 by deleting § 95, § 1, Item 4, 
which reads as follows: 

Each Central Conference shall meet at least once every four 
years at such time and place as it may determine. The sessions 
of said Conference shall be presided over by the Bishops in at-- 
tendance in such order as they may determine. In case no Bishop 
is present, the Conference shall elect a temporary President 
from among its own members. The resident Bishops, or a ma- 
jority of them, with the concurrence of the Executive Commit- 
tee, or other authorized Committee, shall have the authority to 
call an extra session of the Central Conference to be held at 
the time and place designated by them. 

Substituting for it the following: 

Each Central Conference shall meet in regular session be- 
tween the regular sessions of the General Conference at such 
time and place as the Central Conference itself may determine. 
The sessions of such Central Conference shall be presided over 
by the Bishops or General Superintendents resident or admin- 
istering within the bounds of the Central Conference, in such 
order as they may determine. In case no Bishop is present the 
Conference shall elect a temporary President from among its 
own members. The resident Bishops, or a majority of them, 
with the concurrence of a majority of the District Superintend- 
ents within the bounds of the Central Conference, or of the 
Executive Committee specifically charged with this authority, 
may call an extra session of the Central Conference to be held 
at the time and place designated by them. 


2. 


Powers of Central Conferences 


Amend §95, $1, by adding after Item 1, which reads as 


follows: 
Organization. There shall be such Central Conferences as 


have been heretofore authorized, or shall be hereafter author- 
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ized by the General Conference, or that may develop from 
authorized Central Mission Conferences as set forth in § 2 (17), 
with the privileges and powers as hereinafter set forth, provided 
that a Central Conference shall have at least a total of 20 Min- 
isterial and 20 Lay Delegates on the basis of representation as 
set forth in Item (2) hereof. 

The following items: 

Item 2. A Central Conference when authorized by a specific 
enabling act of the General Conference shall have power to elect 
one or more Bishops or General Superintendents from among 
the Traveling Elders of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
number of Bishops or General Superintendents to be elected 
by each Central Conference shall be fixed from time to time 
by the General Conference. 

Item 3. When a Central Conference shall have been granted 
power to elect Bishops or General Superintendents, such elections 

‘shall be conducted under the same general procedure as prevails 
in the General Conference for the election of General Super- 
intendents. 

Item 4. A Central Conference shall have power to fix the 
tenure of Bishops or General Superintendents elected by the said 
Central Conference, provided that such tenure shall not be for 
a term longer than that in force at-the time for General Super- 
intendents elected by the General Conference. 

Item 5. A Central Conference, in consultation with the 
Book Committee, shall fix the amount of the salary and allow- 
ances for Bishops or General Superintendents elected by such 
Central Conference, and from time to time in consultation 
with the Book Committee, shall fix the amount of grant-in-aid 
necessary until such time as the Central Conference in question 
shall be able to provide complete support for such Bishops or 
General Superintendents. 

Item 6. A Central Conference in consultation with the 
Board of Bishops, shall fix the residences and make assignments 
of Bishops or General Superintendents elected by such Central 
Conference. 

So that the remainder of the entire 4.95, § 1, exclusive of 
Item 1, shall read as follows: 

Item 2. A Central Conference, when authorized by a spe- 
cific enabling act of the General Conference, shall have power 
to elect one or more Bishops or General Superintendents from 
among the Traveling Elders of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The number of Bishops or General Superintendents to: be 
elected by each Central Conference shall be fixed from time to 
time by the General Conference. 

Item 3. When a Central Conference shall have been granted 
power to elect Bishops or General Superintendents, such elec- 
tions shall be conducted under the same general procedure as 
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prevails in the General Conference for the election of General 
Superintendents. 

Item 4. A Central Conference shall have power to fix the 
tenure of Bishops or General Superintendents elected by the 
said Central Conference, provided that such tenure shall not be 
for a term longer than that in force at the time for General 
Superintendents elected by the General Conference. 

Item 5. A Central Conference, in consultation with the 
Book Committee, shall fix the amount of the salary and allow- 
ances for Bishops or General Superintendents elected by such 
Central Conference, and from time to time, in consultation 
with the Book Committee, shall fix the amount of grant-in-aid 
necessary until such time as Central Conference in question 
shall be able to provide complete support for such Bishops or 
General Superintendents. 

Item 6. A Central Conference, in consultation with the 
Board of Bishops, shall fix the residences and make assign- 
ments of Bishops or General Superintendents elected by such 
Central Conference. 

(7) The Central Conferences shall be composed of Ministe- 
rial and Lay members in equal numbers, chosen in such manner 
and with such qualifications as the Central Conference shall 
itself determine, provided that each Annual Conference, Mission 
Conference, and Mission shall be entitled to at least two Min- 
isterial and two Lay Delegates, and that no other selection of 
Delegates shall be authorized which would provide for more 
than one Ministerial Delegate for every six members of an 
Annual Conference, Mission Conference, or Mission, except 
that a fraction of two thirds of the ratio fixed by a Central 
Conference shall entitle an Annual Conference, Mission Con- 
ference, or Mission to an additional Ministerial Delegate, and 
to an additional Lay Delegate. 

(8) The first meeting of a Central Conference shall be called 
by the Bishop or Bishops in charge, at such time and place as 
he or they may select to which all of the members of the Con- 
ferences and Missions concerned shall be invited, and at which 
a ratio of representation shall be fixed by the Conference, pro- 
vided that in a Central Conference the ratio of representation 
shall not. be greater than one Ministerial Delegate to every Six 
members, except as set forth in Item (7). The time and place 
of future meetings shall be determined by the Central Con- 
ference. 

(9) Each Central Conference shall meet at least once every 
four years at such time and place as it may determine. The 
sessions of said Conference shall be presided over by the Bishops 
in attendance, in such order as they may determine. In case no 
Bishop is present, the Conference shall elect a temporary Presi- 
dent from among its own members. The resident Bishops, or a 
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majority of them, with the concurrence of the Executive Com- 
mittee, or other authorized Committee, shall have the authority 
to call an extra session of the Central Conference to be held 
at the time and place designated by them. 

(10) The presiding officer of the Central Conference shall 
decide questions of order, subject to an appeal to the Central 
Conference, and he shall decide questions of law subject to an 
appeal to the General Conference; but questions relating to the 
interpretation of the Rules and Regulations made by the Central 
Conference shall be decided by the Central Conference. 

§ 2. Powers. (1) To a Central Conference shall be com- 
mitted for supervision, in harmony with the book of Discipline 
and interdenominational contractual agreements, the educational, 
industrial, publishing, medical, and other connectional interests 
of the Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, and Missions 
within its territory, and such other matters as may be referred 
to it by the Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, and Mis- 
sions concerned, or by order of the General Conference. 

(2) Subject to the approval of the Resident Bishops, it shall 
have the power to prescribe Courses of Study, including those 
in the vernaculars, for its ministry, both foreign and indigenous, 
including Local Preachers, Exhorters, Bible Women, Deacon- 
esses, Teachers, both male and female, and all other workers 
whatsoever, ordained or lay. It shall also make rules and regu- 
lations for examinations in these Courses. 

(3) A Central Conference shall have power to make such 
changes and adaptations as the peculiar conditions on the fields 
concerned require, regarding Church membership, special ad- 
vices, worship, and the local ministry, shall have power to de- 
cide the official status and ordination of women, provided that 
no action shall be taken which is contrary to the book of Disci- 
pline. 

(4) A Central Conference shall have the power to establish 
detailed rules, rites and ceremonies for the solemnization of 
marriage, not contrary to the statute laws of the country or 
countries within its jurisdiction. 

(5) A Central Conference is authorized to prepare and trans- 
late simplified or adapted forms of such parts of the Ritual 
as it may deem necessary, such changes to receive the approval 
of the resident Bishop or Bishops. 

(6) A Central Conference shall have authority to edit and 
publish abridged editions of the Discipline, omitting such sec- 
tions as refer exclusively to activities in the United States of 
America. 

(7) A Central Conference shall supervise the missionary 
work undertaken by the Church located within its bounds and 
provide suitable organizations for such work; provided that 
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when a Central Conference enters upon such work outside its 
borders, it shall first consult the Board of Foreign Missions. 

(8) A Central Conference, where the laws of the country 
permit, shall have the power to incorporate one or more Execu- 
tive Boards, or Committees with such membership and such 
powers as may have been granted by the Central Conference, 
for the purpose of transacting any necessary business that may 
arise in the interval between the sessions of the Central Confer- 
ence, or that may be committed to said Boards or Committees 
by the Central Conference. 

(9) A Central Conference is authorized to interpret Article 
XXIII of the Articles of Religion so as to recognize the govern- 
ment or governments of the country or countries within its 
territory. 

(10) A Central Conference shall have authority to make 
such modifications of the rules concerning the temporal economy 
of the local Church as to adapt those rules to the conditions 
existing in the fields concerned. 

(11) The Central Conference, with the concurrence of the 
Resident Bishop or Bishops concerned, shall have authority to 
supervise such institutions, interests and properties of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the territory within its jurisdiction 
as may have been provided by funds raised within said jurisdic- 
tion, or as may be intrusted to it. It shall have the power to 
make rules and regulations for the purchase, holding and trans- 
fer of any such property or institution secured or established 
from resources raised within its jurisdiction, and of such other 
properties as may be transferred to it by the Conferences or 
such other organizations, local or general, holding same; pro- 
vided, however, (a) that all procedure shall be subject to the 
laws of the country or countries concerned; (b) that no transfer 
of property shall be made from one Conference to another with- 
out the consent of the Conference holding such property; (c) 
that the existing status of properties held by local Trustees or 
other holding bodies shall be recognized. The Central Confer- 
ence shall not alienate any property or institution, or the pro- 
ceeds derived from the sale or transfer thereof, from the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, nor shall the Central Conference in- 
volve the Board of Foreign Missions, or any other organization 
of the Church, in any financial obligation without the official 
approval of said Board or organization. 

(12) A Central Conference may fix the boundaries of the 
Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences and Missions within 
its bounds, proposals for changes first having been submitted 
to the Annual Conferences concerned, as prescribed in the book 
of Discipline, { 511, provided, however, that the number of An- 
nual Conferences which may be organized within the bounds 
of a Central Conference shall first have been determined by the 
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General Conference, and, provided further, that no Annual 
Conference shall be organized with less than twenty-five mem- 
bers. It may also, with the consent of the resident Bishops, 
enter into agreements with other Churches or Missions for the 
division of territory or of responsibility for Christian work 
within the territory of the Central Conference. 

(13) A Central Conference shall have power to fix orders 
of business suitable for the District and Quarterly Conferences 
within its territory. 

(14) A Central Conference shall have the power to organize 
Women’s Conferences within its jurisdiction and to determine 
conditions of membership and powers of the same. 

(15) The Journal of the proceedings of a Central Conference 
duly signed by the President and Secretary, shall be sent for 
examination to the General Conference. 

(16) With the exception of determining the number of 
Bishops a Central Conference shall have authority to recom- 
mend the number of general officers in all departments of the 
work of the Church within the boundaries of the Central. Con- 
ference. 

(17) A Central Mission Conference shall become a Central 
Conference upon fulfillment of § 95, § 1 (1) and upon the rati- 
fication of the Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, and 
Missions concerned. 


3. 


Powers, Rights and Duties of Bishops or General Superin- 
tendents Hlected by Central Conferences 


Insert new Chapter XI, under Part III (following § 203, 1924, 
{ 252, 1928), “The Ministry,” to be entitled, “Bishops Elected 
by Central Conferences.” 

{ 253. A Bishop or- General Superintendent elected by a 
Central Conference shall be constituted by the election of the 
Central Conference and the laying on of hands of three Bishops, 
or at least one Bishop and two Elders. 

{ 254. A Bishop or General Superintendent elected by a Cen- 
tral Conference shall have co-ordinate authority with General 
Superintendents elected by the General Conference within the 
bounds of the Central Conference by which he is elected or 
within which he is administering. He shall also be subject to 
the same rules and regulations for retirement, trial and appeal 
as apply in the case of Bishops elected by the General Confer- 
ence. 

{ 255. A Bishop or General Superintendent elected by a 
Central Conference shall have the same rights and duties as a 
General Superintendent elected by the General Conference. 

{ 256. A Bishop or General Superintendent elected by a Cen- 
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tral Conference shall be amenable to the Central Conference, 
with right of appeal to the General Conference. 


4, 


Commission on Powers of Central Conferences 

We recommend that the General Conference appoint a Com- 
mission of twenty-five upon nomination of the General Superin- 
tendents, to be constituted as follows: Five (5) Bishops, ten 
(10) other Ministers, and ten (10) Lay Members. The duties 
of this Commission shall be to study all questions affecting the 
functions, organization and authority of Central Coferences, and 
make report to the General Conference of 1932 with respect 
to such further legislation as may be necessary, giving special 
attention to the questions of dual voting by members of Central 
Conferences in the election of Bishops or other General Con- 
ference officers in the General Conference, and of voting on 
national and other questions in which such delegates may have 
no legitimate concern; also study the problems of support, ten- 
ure, consecration and assignment of Bishops elected by Central 
Conferences, and such other matters as may be germane to 
this general subject. 


5. 
ENABLING AOTS 


(1) 
Eastern Asia 
(Conditional upon the adoption of the Constitutional 
Amendments) 

Tf and when the Constitutional Amendments empowering 
Central Conferences to elect Bishops and General Superintend- 
ents shall have been adopted and duly notified to the Church 
by the General Superintendents, the Central Conference in Hast- 
ern Asia is hereby authorized to elect two (2) Bishops or 
General Superintendents. 

(2) 


Southern Asia 

If and when the Constitutional Amendments empowering 
Central Conferences to elect Bishops or General Superintend- 
ents shall have been adopted and duly notified to the Church by 
the General Superintendents, the Central Conference in Southern 
Asia is hereby authorized to elect one (1) and only one Bishop 
or General Superintendent. 

(3) 


Latin America 
If and when the Constitutional Amendments empowering 
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Central. Conferences to elect Bishops or General Superintend- 
ents shall have been adopted and duly notified to the Church 
by the General Superintendents, the Central Conference in 
Latin America is hereby authorized to elect two (2) Bishops 
or General Superintendents, provided that by such election there 
shall be no more than three Bishops, General Superintendents 
or Missionary Bishops resident within the bounds of the Cen- 
tral Conference in Latin America, during the quadrennium end- 
ing with 1932. 

(Note. It is clearly understood that each of the foregoing 
Enabling Acts shall lapse with the quadrennium ending in 
1932.) 

Adopted, May 19. 


FRATERNITY 
THE METHODIST CHURCH OF JAPAN 
SEE JOURNAL, Paces 233, 234 anD 287 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on the Reception 
of Fraternal Delegates: 


Mr. CHarrMAN AND Broruers, it is certainly an enrichment 
of the General Conference to stop and to consider our fraternal 
relationships in the Kingdom of God and the Church of God, 
and I am speaking for the entire General Conference when I 
say that we are delighted, we are most happy, to receive and to 
welcome these fraternal messengers as they come to us from 
time to time. 

Any man who helps us to see in imagination the distant 
places of the world, who lifts up into our horizon other lands 
and the faces of other peoples and who brings to us something 
of an interpretation of the genius of their national life, puts 
us in his debt. 

We are especially happy to receive tonight messengers and 
messages from the land of the rising sun, from representatives 
of a people whom we so greatly admire; the courteous, coura- 
geous, patient, hard-working, forward-looking people of Japan. 
Their wonderful progress in the last seventy-five years, as you 
know, constitutes one of the marvels of the modern world. It 
is certainly a true thing to say of these our brethren who come 
to us from Japan that the heart of the American people is in 
accord with the heart of the Japanese people in the desire for 
mutual fair play and justice and for the maintenance of peace, 
everlasting peace, between these two great nations as they face 
the Pacific. 

The progress of the Japan Methodist Church is a source of 
gratification and joy to our hearts; and to have even a glimpse 
of it, of the range of its activities and the breadth of its spirit 
and to feel the warmth of its spirit and the upward reach of its 
aspiration, is to kindle one’s enthusiasm. 

It is the privilege of your Committee tonight to present two 
distinguished fraternal messengers from the Japan Methodist 
Church. 

Bishop Locke: Ladies and gentlemen, it is a distinguished 
honor conferred upon the presiding officer tonight to have the 
privilege of presenting to you Dr. T. Ukai, who is now pastor 
of the Harris Memorial Church of Kamakura, Japan. For 
twenty-eight years he was pastor of the Ginza Church in the 
City of Tokyo. 

I tarried for the Sunday School Convention in Tokyo on my 
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way to the Philippine Islands in the fall of 1920; and at that 
time I had an invitation from Dr. Ukai to occupy his pulpit. 
I am just reciprocating, or I hope I may be able to do so, the 
very cordial welcome which he extended to me as the pastor 
of the Ginza Church. I told him a few moments ago that I 
remembered with what facility he interpreted my feeble re- 
marks to his congregation on that happy morning, and he said, 
“No, not interpreted, but interrupted.” 

I am almost sorry that he speaks the English language be- 
cause I would like very much to interpret the Japanese language 
to you, and have him address you in his native tongue. 

Dr. Ukai is a charming Christian gentleman, and it is my 
very great pleasure to present him to you as a friend of eight 
years standing. 


FRATERNAL AppREss oF Dr. TakEsHo UKal, DELEGATE oF THE 
MeErTHopIST CHURCH OF JAPAN 


Dear Fathers and Brethren: 

The land of the Rising Sun in the Far Hast, even Japan, 
salutes the land of the Stars and Stripes in the Far West, even 
United States of America. The youngest member of the world- 
wide Methodist family, even the Japan Methodist Church, takes 
a great delight in commissioning the fraternal messengers to 
convey her sincere greetings to and express heartfelt love for the 
Mother Church in America, even the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

We rejoice with you over every success which has crowned 
your worthy and diversified activities in the world parish, and 
praise God for it. 

We thank you most heartily for your fraternal delegate to 
the General Conference of the Japan Methodist Church, held 
last October, in Kamakura Methodist Church, of which I am 
pastor. The presence of Bishop Charles Bayard Mitchell with 
us was a benediction. His admirable fraternal message was full 
of cheer, encouragement and inspiration. He made us all feel 
more than ever the heart-throbs of the Mother Church. 

We also thank you very sincerely for resident Bishop Herbert 
Welch, loved and respected of Christians and non-Christians 
alike. His long and uninterrupted service in religious work and 
other ways has been most eminent, and he well deserved the 
recent special recognition at the hand of His Majesty, the Em- 
peror of Japan, who was pleased to confer upon him a decora- 
tion of the merit of the third order, and grant him a gracious 
personal audience at the Imperial Palace in Tokyo. We all 
would feel very happy indeed, should he be sent back to his old 
post for another term, as we greatly need a recognized leader, 
administrator, and statesman-like Christian, such as he is, not 
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only in religious work, but also in delicate and complicated 
international relations arising from time to time. 

Our deepest appreciations and hearty thanks are due you for 
your motherly sympathies and generous financial aid toward 
our young church, which has been struggling and pressing on 
toward the marks of high calling in winning Japan for Christ. 
When in 1907, two commissioners were sent out to Japan by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in concurrence with the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and the Canadian Methodist 
Church, for the purpose of effectively uniting their respective 
mission work in the field and newly organizing the Japan Meth- 
odist Church, many seriously questioned its wisdom and greatly 
doubted its fruitful outcome. Twenty years have rolled on 
since then and the young church has just become of age, so to 
speak, and her growth has been normal, being full of faith, 
courage, fervent evangelistic spirit, and progressive ideas. 
While she cannot claim her development to have been great or 
rapid, yet her membership and Sunday School enrollments have 
been nearly quadrupled. In giving, too, she has made an en- 
couraging advancement, and self-supporting churches have been 
rapidly increasing in recent years. So in 1925 she was able, 
gladly and confidently, to tell the Mother Church in America 
that she could now look after her own interests and needed 
no more subsidy. Thus in 1926 she became an independent 
church in reality. When Mr. Lamont of Morgan & Company, 
New York, was in Japan last year, he was kind enough to make 
a call upon a group of the National Sunday School workers in 
Tokyo, and put to them a sharp question, saying: “Is Christian- 
ity doing any real good in Japan? I think I have a right to 
definitely ascertain the exact facts about it, because I have 
already made a considerable investment in missionary work.” 
The answer was, of course, affirmative and unanimous. You 
too have a right to ascertain the real facts about the exact status 
of the work in Japan, in which you have made such a large and 
continuous investment. If you ask me whether Methodism in 
Japan is doing any real good, or whether the Japan Methodist 
Church is doing any effective work for Christ and His King- 
dom, my answer would be definite and affirmative, as I have 
already stated above. Besides, she has been and is constantly 
producing Christ-like men and women, such as the late Senator 
Hbara, statesman and educator; the late Taro Ando, indefatig- 
able temperance reformer and mighty lay evangelist; Dr. Sho- 
suko Sato, foremost Christian educator, and the like, not to 
mention the late Bishop Honda and others. It was only three 
months ago that Hast and West Japan Conferences simultane- 
ously met in the city of Kobe for the first time in twenty years 
and held joint or separate sessions, as occasion allowed or re- 
quired. It was rather a novel and daring undertaking. The 
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results have, however, amply justified laborious efforts and large 
expenditures. Ata great union Conference prayer meeting one 
morning, the Holy Spirit mightily fell upon nearly five hundred 
preachers and laymen, when they, in response to an invitation 
given by the leader, rushed forward in tears and sobs, and knelt 
around the great altar in repentance and new consecration. It 
was a new Pentecost in Japan Methodism and a wonderful 
beginning of an organized and protracted evangelistic campaign 
just launched in commemoration of the union of the three 
Methodist Missions and organization of the Japan. Methodist 
Church: Another incident of rare value and momentous interest 
took place on the following day. It was the spontaneous and 
enthusiastic giving by a large number of preachers and laymen, 
who pushed their way toward the platform, with cash or pledge 
cards in their hands, and laid them upon the table for the pro- 
posed evangelistic campaign and liquidation of an old debt. It 
was also an inspiring sight, not soon to be forgotten, when 
twenty-eight bright and promising young preachers were or- 
dained deacons or elders by Bishop Uzaki on Conference Sun- 
day in the presence of a large audience. Surely the Japan 
Methodist Church is alive and active, purposing to do her full 
share for Christ and His Kingdom in Japan. Venerable Bishop 
Cranston is the only survivor of six commissioners sent out to 
Japan in 1907, and is able to hear and know, at first hand, these 
joyous and most encouraging facts concerning the Japan Meth- 
odist Church, with whose organization he had so much to do. 
Therefore, I count it my peculiar honor and privilege to thus 
speak in his presence. He has rendered Japan Methodism and 
the Kingdom an imperishable service, and we shall never cease 
to revere and honor him to the end of our days. May God ever 
bless him, and his great and glorious Church! 

Your missionaries in connection with the Japan Methodist- 
Church are showing magnanimous and admirable spirit, when- 
ever and wherever they come in close contact with us, the 
Japanese workers. They are only seeking to render the best 
service, wherever they are needed. They are our true yoke- 
fellows and co-workers. We still need them in evangelistic and 
educational, social welfare work and the like. 

In conclusion, let me say again that though young and weak, 
the Japan Methodist Church is fully determined to stand firmly 
and surely for all that Christianity and Methodism mean, and 
to press forward from one victory to another in winning Japan 
and even regions beyond for Christ. For this reason, the young 
church in Japan earnestly desires to keep herself in close touch 
with the Mother Church in America, and sincerely solicits her 
ever increasingly prayerful interest in and fraternal relations 
with the young church. Lastly but not the least, we wish to 
reassure you that we shall never cease to be thankful to the 
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Mother Church in America, and always try to follow her with 
keenest interest and most sincere prayers. 

Merle N. Smith: Dr. Ukai is one of the veteran ministers of 
the Japan Methodist Church. He was for more than twenty- 
five years pastor of the same Church in Tokyo, which is almost 
the record for Methodist preachers. We thank you, Dr. Ukai, 
for your presence and address. 

Your Committee has the pleasure now of presenting the 
credentials of the second fraternal delegate from the Japan 
Methodist Church who represents the younger group of that 
church. 


FRATERNAL ADDRESS OF REVEREND YOSHIMUNE ABE, DELEGATE 
or THE MrrHopist CHURCH OF JAPAN 


Dear Fathers and Brethren: 

It is my privilege today to bring you affectionate greetings 
from your daughter far across the sea. I feel like using the 
term filial rather than fraternal; for we think of you still as 
our Mother Church. And we are just about to become of age, 
for twenty years ago next month Bishop Cranston and. Dr. 
Leonard came with the representatives of the other great Meth- 
odisms of this continent and helped us to become one united 
and autonomous Methodism of Japan. Even after the children 
have reached the age of discretion, and have gone out from 
under the parental roof, the Mother is happy to receive assur- 
ances of undiminished affection, and those assurances 1 bring 
back to the old Home Church today. 

Four years ago our representative, Brother Kameji Ishizaka, 
was before you to tell of the terrible earthquake which had just 
devastated so great a part of our territory. Your generous 
response to our cry for help has largely made possible a work 
of reconstruction which I am glad to be able to report as well 
on toward completion. Our great Tokyo School, the Aoyama 
Gakuin, from which we have just graduated more than 550 
young men and women, and which has above 3,000 on its rolls, 
is housed in three fine buildings, though it still struggles under 
some debt, and still awaits the erection of a Theological Build- 
ing. And I may state that the new buildings that we have 
erected can accommodate only a fraction of the young people 
who desire to enter our institution. The week before I sailed 
from Japan we had our entrance examinations for our High 
School Department, and though we advertised for 200 new stu- 
dents, 914 made application for admission. Of the twelve 
churches destroyed, most have been rebuilt, the great Ginza 
Church of Tokyo having been dedicated only last month. Our 
people, crushed as many of them seemed to have been, have 
risen courageously and given generously toward this reconstruc- 
tion project. I am grieved to report to you that Brother Ishi- 
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zaka, whom you welcomed so cordially ‘at your previous session, 
and who was in charge of this reconstruction project, after 
many months of illness passed away some months ago. Our 
Church has also suffered the loss of another of its leaders in 
the death, in a railway accident, of Rev. D. Hatano, Secretary 
of our Board of Missions and Evangelism. 

In spite of our great earthquake losses we have been making 
long strides toward self-support in our evangelistic work. We 
shall never cease to be grateful to you, in that, while granting 
us autonomy in the beginning, you did not cease to help us in 
our financial struggles. We have been striving toward com- 
plete financial autonomy, and our present plan is that within 
two years we shall have made all our organized churches self- 
supporting. ‘This, however, will not mean the withdrawal of 
Mission aid from Japan, for we still have the great educational 
interests, the missionaries, both in evangelistic and educational 
work, pioneer evangelism, which is peculiarly the work of the 
foreign missionary, work of social service, and other forms of 
Christian activity, which we are not yet strong enough to under- 
take by ourselves. But as to churches, parsonages, pastors’ 
salaries and church expenses, we are to carry these from our 
own budget, raised among ourselves. And in the past quad- 
rennium we have made much progress in this line. Our self- 
supporting churches have increased in number from 33 to 83, 
a net gain of 50. We have built 35 churches and 31 parsonages. 

And may I go on with a few figures, which may seem very 
dry, but which tell many stories of sacrifice and labors abundant. 
We have a membership of 30,088. We have 42,311 children in 
our Sunday Schools, 5,998 young people in our Epworth 
Leagues, 4,997 members of our Women’s Societies. Last year 
we raised more than $278,000 for our General Expenses. We 
have 127 members of our two Annual Conferences. From our 
three Mother Churches we have 121 missionaries, 67 men and 
54 women, working side by side with us. We are always asking 
for more of them. Our relations with one another could not be 
happier. There is an interdependence among us, and there is 
no place anywhere in our Church organization or our Church 
activities where any lines of nationality are drawn. Our Church 
has made no sweeping advances, but has made healthy progress 
in every branch of its life, and is moving onward steadily as one 
of the great regenerating forces of our Empire. 

At our General Conference in Kamakura last October we 
were greatly honored and favored by the. presence of Bishop 
Charles Bayard Mitchell, who brought us your greetings and 
gave us a strong Christian message. Throughout the entire 
Conference there was a rich devotional atmosphere. It was 
almost like a camp meeting in its spiritual emotions and its 
dedication to the leading of our Master. The members them- 
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selves pledged large sums towards the wiping out of our evan- 
gelistic fund deficit, and launched our Church out upon a cam- 
paign of evangelism. We are planning to hold retreats for the 
deepening of our spiritual life. Our watchword during the pre- 
vious quadrennium was along the line of Self-Support. Our 
new ideal for this present quadrennium is Dedication for Evan- 
gelism. 

If I should tell you of the discipline and policy of our Japan 
Methodist Church, how we have an episcopal term of only four 
years, though we have just elected Bishop Uzaki for a third 
term, and we have District Superintendents appointed from a 
panel elected by the entire Conference, and we have laymen in 
our Annual Conference, and we have laymen equal in number 
to the ministers in the Bishop’s cabinet, and other slight devia- 
tions from the traditional organization of your body, you might 
accuse me of trying to influence legislation. For I believe that 
all of these are live topics among you. But suffice it to say, that 
with no fear of adjusting our organization to changing condi- 
tions, we still hold to all the great principles which are summed 
up in the word Methodism, and are happy to be a loyal member 
of the great family of people called Methodists. 

“Herbert Welch” is a name spoken among us always with 
gratitude, with sincere respect, and with deep affection. He has 
been a great gift to us from our Mother Church. For more than © 
twelve years, indeed, he has been advising us so wisely, under- 
standing us so sympathetically, and inspiring us so richly. Our 
Imperial Majesty, the Emperor, has recently conferred upon 
Bishop Welch an unusual high decoration in recognition of his 
services to the Empire and we all have shared in that honor. 
Brothers and Sisters, it is our sincerest and most earnest desire 
to have our Bishop Welch returned to his old Area, that we may 
continue to have him among us, our ideal Christian statesman 
and friend. 

May I trespass upon the bounds of modesty in a final word of 
my own. I might tell you that I am one of the many products 
of the work of Methodism in Hirosaki, a small city in a far cor- 
ner of Japan. But your missionaries went there half a century 
ago, and in a wonderful way the young people of that town 
responded to the call, not only to the Christian life, but to 
definite Christian service. I am the eighty-seventh of the 132 
young men and women who have gone out of that town to enter 
some form of active Christian ministry. That is just one bit of 
the romance of Missions. Speaking now not as a fraternal 
delegate, but as a simple Japanese boy from far North Japan, 
converted in a Methodist Episcopal Church, baptized at her 
altar, educated in her Mission School, trained for the ministry 
in her School of Theology, welcomed over here in my student 
days, and given training in Drew Theological Seminary, and 
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now for years past happy in preaching and teaching as a Meth- 
odist minister, may I bring my tribute of personal gratitude to 
the feet of my dear Mother Church, and assure her that all she 
has done for me makes more clear in my heart the call to give 
Him more completely the love and the service of my life. 

A host of Methodists in the Land of the Rising Sun join me 
today in a prayer for God’s richest blessing upon this Confer- 
ence, and upon your great Church, that it may increasingly be 
an instrument in his hands for bringing in His Kingdom. 


FAREWELL Messaces or Rey. TakesHo UKAI AND Rev. Yosut- 
MUNE ABE, DELEGATES From THE METHODIST 
CHURCH OF JAPAN 


Merle N. Smith: The fraternal messengers from Japan to 
this General Conference are about to take their leave. I speak 
for the entire General Conference when I say that the presence 
of these brethren and their addresses have been a delight and 
inspiration. Certainly no one would suppose that it was their 
purpose in their addresses to influence legislation in this Gen- 
eral Conference, but when these brethren pictured to us illumi- 
natingly as they did the program and prosperity of the Japan 
Methodist Church, and then in the next breath told us that their 
Church elects the Bishop for only four years and that the Dis- 
trict Superintendents are elected by the Annual Conference and 
that laymen sit in the cabinet of the Bishop, it was certainly 
bound to appeal to the radical proclivities of this General Con- 
ference. We have not been asked to nominate Bishops for the 
Japan Methodist Church, but regarding the matter with prac- 
ticed eye we think we see Bishop material in these fraternal 
delegates. We thank them for their presence. Some of us wish 
we were going back with them to the land of ‘the cherry blos- 
soms, to the exquisite courtesies and beautiful hospitality of the 
people of Japan. We ask these brothers to bear to their brothers 
and ours of the Methodist Church of Japan the assurances of 
our affection and of our esteem. Dr. T, Ukai and Rev. N. Y. 
Abe. We bid them Godspeed. 


FAREWELL Worps or Rey. T. Uxatr 

Mr. President, ever since I made my appearance in this Con- 
ference you have been very kind to me. In the few days I have 
been with you I have received great education, training, inspira- 
tion and fine impressions upon my mind and heart. I haven’t 
words to express what I feel in my heart sufficiently. Simply I 
want to thank you most happy. Before I go away from this 
Conference I must leave this, my testimony, with you. It is this, 
what I have been in the past and am at present as a min- 
ister-preacher, I owe largely to the Methodist Episcopal Church 
and the Simpson College yonder in Iowa. Forty-three years 
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ago I came to this country as a poor young student eager to 
get a higher education, but without the money in my pocket, 
without a friend on this continent, without sufficient English 
on my tongue, and without faith in God. But merciful God 
placed me under a good Christian in the Japanese Gospel 
Society, then poorly housed in the basement of the Chinese 
Mission at San Francisco. There I was converted and taken 
into the Church communion. Later, friends, I fully surren- 
dered to God’s call for the ministry. Then Dr. Bovard and Dr. 
Harris helped me and I was sent to open a Japanese Mission in 
Japan. 

When I came to this country in 1889 God showed me an open 
way to Simpson College for my education. On I started. On 
the way to Indianola, Iowa, one Sunday evening God spoke to 
me distinctly. He told me to be strong and of good courage. 
I went to the college at Indianola and remained there five years. 
There I was trained and educated, and then I joined Des Moines 
Conference and was sent back to Japan thirty-three years ago. 
In these thirty-three years God has been wonderful to me in 
various ways. Now, this time I come back as a fraternal dele- 
gate from my own Church. Today I go in the name of Japan 
Methodist Church, but in my heart I think I am a Methodist 
Episcopalian. I love your Church. I can’t help that, because 
I was born in it, and reared in it. I thank you for what your 
Church has done for me, and your college. I am glad I have 
stayed with you these days. I pray God may yet give you vic- 
tories in the years to come. Thank you. 


FAREWELL Worps oF Rey. Y. ABE ; 


I have the feeling just the same kind as Dr. Usaki has ex- 
pressed on this occasion. I am very much thankful for the 
courtesy you have expressed to us and I am leaving this country 
with the new inspiration for the future work of the Japan Meth- 
odist Church. I thank you very much. 

Bishop Leete. Inasmuch as these brothers have so long a 
journey to make home again, I think you would wish me to 
assure them, in the name of the Conference, that we pray for them 
a safe and comfortable return to their homes and God’s greatest 
blessings on all their future work. 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN AMERICA 
Sez JourNAL, Pace 262 
Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on the Reception 
of the Fraternal Delegates: _ 


We honor ourselves as a General Conference in honoring 
as we do today the distinguished representative from the Fed- 
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eral Council of Churches of Christ in| America. The 
Great Man one time said, “I am a voice.” The Federal 
Council of Churches is the voice, upon occasion, for at least 
twenty million communicant members of the twenty-eight ~ 
groups that constitute the Federal Council. For one reason 
among others, we stand for the Federal Council of Churches as 
a General Conference because of certain people who- stand 
against us. Every militarist in our land, every nullifier. or 
would-be nullifier of the eighteenth amendment is unfavorable 
in his attitude toward the Federal Council of Churches. If at 
any time we can find out what these particular people.are 
against, we are for it, and anything we know they are for we 
are against. It is an honor that your Committee has in present- 
ing to this General Conference Dr. John Milton Moore, formerly 
the pastor of a great Baptist Church in Brooklyn for a period 
of ten years, and now General Secretary of the Federal Council. 
I present him to you. 


FRATERNAL ADDRESS OF Rey. JoHN Mitton Moore 


Members of this General Conference, this is one of the high 
and rewarding experiences of my life. I count it a very great 
privilege and honor to be here. I sat in this Conference on 
the day of the presentation of the Bishops’ Address, a noble 
utterance that will hearten and challenge Churches of the world 
regardless of faith and order, and I count it a very great priv- 
ilege and honor to be invited to speak to you this morning in 
behalf of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

The cordiality and warmth of Dr. Smith’s introduction have 
left nothing to be desired, and I feel myself at once at home 
among you, and I hope you are thinking of me, not as an out- 
sider, but as one representing a very significant part of your 
own life and work, for the Methodist Episcopal Church was most 
useful and influential in the creation of the Federal Council of 
Churches nearly twenty years ago. Throughout this period of 
its life your great Communion has been one of the most generous 
supporters of the Federal Council, not only in the contribution 
of money, but in the contribution of life and prayer and interest 
in this great instrument of the greater part of Protestantism in 
the United States. 

You have contributed to this Council some of the most able 
men on our secretarial staff who are serving all of the Churches 
effectively and usefully, in a sense, in your name. 

The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, as 
you must know, is not a free-lance organization. It was created 
by the official representatives of twenty-eight of the Protestant 
Communions of the United States, and it is controlled and 
directed by them. These twenty-eight Protestant bodies include 
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in their communion membership, as Dr. Smith has told you, some 
twenty millions of members. They are represented on the 
Federal Council which meets quadrennially, as does your body, 
by officially appointed delegates, one for each fifty thousand 
communicants. That would mean that this General Conference 
is represented on that body by upwards of one hundred mem- 
bers of your own appointment, and other Protestant bodies in 
proportion to their communion membership. 

The next quadrennial meeting will be held in Rochester, 
December 5 to 12 of this year. Between the sessions of the 
quadrennial meetings there is a committee of some hundred and 
fifty people meeting annually with an administrative committee 
with one representative from each of the Communions, together 
with representatives of affiliated bodies that meet monthly in 
the city of New York. All of the actions of this body are taken 
with a view to complete unanimity and by the fact that you are 
represented on that administrative committee you may be pretty 
sure that the actions of that committee are very carefully con- 
sidered. And the other denominations are likewise represented 
by men of ability. OH 

The objects of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America were stated many years ago. They are, very briefly, 
as follows: 

The first object is to express the fellowship and catholic unity 
of the Christian Church. The second is to bring the Christian 
bodies. of America into united service for Christ. The third is 
to encourage devotional fellowship and mutual council, concern- 
ing the life and religious activities of the Churches. The fourth 
is to secure a larger combined influence for the Churches of 
Christ in all matters affecting the moral and social conditions 
of the people so as to promote the application of the law of 
Christ in every relation of human life. And the fifth and final 
object is to assist in the organization of local branches of the 
Federal Council to promote its aims in their communities. 
‘There is this limitation to be noted on this fifth statement. As 
a matter of fact the Federal Council has not. created local 
branches. It has, however, through the years of its existence 
been interested in assisting the Churches to create local councils 
or federations of churches, so that today all of the great cities, 
practically, in America, and some of those that are not so large, 
and six of the states of our Union have a Council of Churches 
controlled by employed secretaries and a larger number still of 
your city and state organizations are in existence under volun- 
tary leadership; the idea being that an overhead Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches may be effective, but that it is not going to do 
the thing for which the Federal Council was itself organized 
unless it shall promote the spirit of fellowship and of coopera- 
tion in every community of the land, large and small, and help 
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to create the kind of an instrument in that community through 
which the spirit of fellowship may function. The Federal Coun- 
cil is endeavoring to observe these limitations with very great 
carefulness. They are written into the constitution as well. 
This Federal Council shall have no authority over the constit- 
uent bodies adhering to it, but its province shall be limited to 
the expression of its council and the recommending of a course 
of action in matters of common interest to the Churches, local 
councils and individual Christians. It has no authority to draw 
up a common creed or form a government or worship, or in any 
way to limit the full autonomy of the Christian bodies adhering 
to it. The agency of the Federal Council, is authorized, not in 
the direction of a unit of the Churches, but it is sympathetic with 
and interested in every movement and in every utterance that is 
looking toward a larger expression of the united life and a com- 
mon concern for the kingdom. | 

But the necessity for the Federal Council lies in another 
direction, in the field of experience and life and work. It is the 
co-operative instrument of these twenty-eight communions, 
through which they seek to do those things that can be done 
better in unity than in separation. The Federal Council in this 
respect is in harmony with the essential genius of our Ameri- 
can life. I have been interested in noting how our fathers dealt 
with the political problem in the early history of the American 
continent, in some such way as that in which we are trying to 
deal with this problem of a. divided Church. There were 
thirteen colonies stretched along the Atlantic seaboard, as separ- 
ate and independent of each other as any thirteen Huropean 
states. After one hundred years or more of that independence 
the situation became intolerable. They had to effect some kind 
of unity. They could not defend themselves against a common 
foe. They could not go out in any adequate way to the conquest 
of the continent. One trembles to think what the story of 
American history would have recorded had thirteen independent 
colonies gone out to make war on each other for possession of this 
great domain. They were kept apart by colonial jealousies and 
by the fear of a superstate. Any one of those colonies, for 
instance, Massachusetts, might have said, “We have set up a 
standard to which all good men may repair. Make Massachu- 
setts the center of a great new American State.” Virginia 
would probably have said the equivalent of “Not on your life” ; 
and Georgia and the rest of them would have said the same. 
They did not put them all into a single melting pot and out of 
that constitute a new and great nation. They drew up a Con- 
stitution of the United States which begins, “We, the people of 
the United States, in order to form a more perfect union do 
ordain and establish this Constitution of the United States. of 
America.” Finding it quite impossible to create a great Ameri- 
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can State, they created a federal union of sovereign States so 
that Webster could say “Liberty and union, one and inseparable, 
now and forever.” 

It is the genius of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ . 
in America that it shall undertake to secure such essential unity 
as does not encroach on essential liberty. The Protestant 
Churches are kept apart by denominational jealousies and the 
fear of a super-Church. \The Federal Council hopes that it may 
be pointing the way toward a solution of our problem. The old 
Mediaeval Church got unity at the cost of liberty; and the re- 
formers got liberty for us at the cost of unity. What we need 
and are trying to accomplish is to secure the largest measure of 
unity in our common life and experience and work, and preserve 
those essential liberties and loyalties and backgrounds and tradi- 
tions which have been of real spiritual value to us through the 
years, and which we believe may continue to be of spiritual 
value to us and to others. 

Two great reasons there are why something has to be done. I 
am sure I am speaking to a sympathetic congregation of Chris- 
tian men and women, for I am only pleading the cause your 
bishops have already pleaded from this platform. Something has 
to be done, and needs to be done very speedily if we are to hold 
the young life of our Churches to the great common cause that 
we are representing here today. A new demand for a larger 
unity of Protestant Christendom has been making itself vocal, 
particularly in these recent years, and we must act. The second 
reason that I would cite here, first of all, is that of a divided 
Protestantism—I mean a Protestantism that has several strate- 
gies instead of any sort of common strategy. I thank God we have 
gotten past the day of quarreling with each other, and of intol- 
erance. Our denominations have good will to each other; but 
we need more than that. We need a common strategy concern- 
ing great common tasks and problems, if we are to meet them 
effectively. There comes in the history of the world now and 
then a change of the moral and social climate. Such a one came 
in the sixteenth century. The place of the Church had to be 
adjusted to that which came as a rediscovery, or a change of 
emphasis upon justification by faith, which recognized the indi- 
vidual and gave him a new place in state and church, and re- 
sulted in nationalism on the one hand and denominationalism 
on the other. It had to be, and on the whole was beneficent and 
effective. 

But now has come a change of climate in our time through 
the discovery of another somewhat obscured doctrine of the 
Christian faith, the gospel of the Kingdom, the great hope of 
Jesus that the Kingdom of God could be established upon this 
planet; and that calls for a united approach to the great prob- 
lems of the Kingdom of God, which is absolutely essential if we 
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are going to succeed. Four years before the outbreak of the 
great war, Dr. Walter Rauschenbusch, whom I have thought of 
as one of the great prophets of the modern time, wrote a book 
called “Christianity and the Social Crisis.” You may remem- 
ber one sentence—I never memorized it but I never can forget 
it—that closes one of the great chapters of that book. As I 
quote it, remember that it was four years before the outbreak 
of the World War, and that almost everything that has happened 
since 1910 has gone to intensify the crisis of which Dr. Rausch- 
enbusch spoke. He said that it rests with us to say whether we 
are to enter upon a new era in the transformation of the world, 
or whether our civilization is destined to go down to the grave- 
yard of dead civilizations and God will have to try once more. 
If that is our problem it is too big for us unless we can mass 
our resources and call on the resources of the living God him- 
self. A change of moral and spiritual and social climate is com- 
ing in our day, and it calls for a more expressive and more 
visible unity of the Churches of God. 

A second reason is that a divided, sectarian, competing Chris- 
tianity is an essential denial of the very genius of the Gospel. of 
Jesus. If I had time I could show by many citations that the 
major concern of our Lord Jesus Christ was the creation of 
fellowship. When he defines the supremely good man he says, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers”—the furtherers of fellowship, 
the people who will have nothing to do with intolerance and sus- 
picion. “Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God,” for they are doing the divinest thing in 
the world. May I cite another illustration? It is familiar, 
from the Sermon on the Mount: “If you are bringing your gift 
to the altar,” said Jesus—and I think we need to pause and exer- 
cise some spiritual imagination.. That altar was central in their 
religion; it was the holiest thing they knew. It had come 
down through the long generations, ministered to by a priest- 
hood that they believed appointed by God in perpetuity, in 
accord with a ritual every item of which they thought God had 
appointed. There was a victim on that altar. Blood was flow- 
ing there. Here are the words of Jesus: If you are bringing 
your gift to the altar and you remember that your brother has 
something against you, just leave your gift there before the 
altar. It will not do any harm to postpone that for a while, 
but this cannot be postponed. Leave your gift before the altar and 
go your way. First be reconciled to your brother; then come 
and offer the gift—That seems to be Jesus’ very striking way of 
telling us that fellowship comes first among the interests of 
God,-and that it should be the first among the interests of the 
Churches of God. And this Federal Council, my brothers and 
sisters, is a more or less feeble effort of earnest men and women 
to find the way into a unity that will express us adequately and 
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will show the world that we are not divided, and will at the same 
time preserve for us traditions too precious for us easily to 
barter them away. 

Our quadrennial meeting in Rochester in December, the 20th 
anniversary of the organization of the Federal Council, will be 
a very notable meeting. We are not going to spend. five minutes 
of those six days in blowing horns over the achievements of the 
past. We are going to spend every morning session in a candid 
inquiry in which we are asking people all over the country to 
participate, in advance, under the leadership of a committee of 
_ one hundred—we are going to undertake, in advance of that 
meeting, a thing that may discover whether there may not be a 
new word to be uttered that will challenge the imagination and 
conscience of the Christian people of America, even beyond the 
challenge given in the organization of the Federal Council 
twenty years ago. And because we want to move wisely, and 
want any expression of judgment given there to be thoroughly 
representative of our constituents, we are calling thoughtful 
men and women all over the country to join in preparing our 
minds and hearts to understand a little better than we can now, 
the heart of the people, and the meaning of that prayer of our 
Lord that we quote, which he uttered when he was just ready to 
give his hands to be crucified and prayed: “O my Father, that 
they all may be one, that the world may believe.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have great honor in presenting to you in 
behalf of the Federal Council, its report to the constituent 
bodies. I understand that it has already been distributed to the 
delegates. I respectfully ask that it be given reference to the 
proper committee. 


THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA 
Ser JOURNAL, PaGEs 287, 293, 294 AnD 305 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on the Reception 
of Fraternal Delegates : 


Bishop and members of the General Conference: It is a high 
privilege we have in receiving and welcoming at this time the 
fraternal messenger from the United Church of Canada. We 
have rather special admiration for our friends and neighbors, 
the people of Canada. It has been suggested that the reason we 
especially admire the Canadians is because we think they are so 
much like ourselves. I want, Mr. President, the privilege, on 
behalf of your Committee, of presenting this morning in an in- 
formal fashion the fraternal messenger from the United Church 
of Canada. He will speak tonight at the great meeting for the 
reception of fraternal messengers with Dr. Hulme of England. 
I have great pleasure in presenting to you Dr. G. A. McIntosh, 
former president of the Methodist Conference in Canada, pastor 
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of the Douglass Memorial Church in Montreal, and one of the 
outstanding leaders of the United Church in Canada. 

Bishop Leete: Dr. McIntosh of the United Church of Canada. 

Dr. G. A. McIntosh: Mr. Chairman, fathers and brethren, I 
_ wish to acknowledge gratefully your kindness in mentioning the 
name of the United Church of Canada and extending to me as 
its representative this courtesy just now. I know that the name 
the United Church of Canada is somewhat new, but after all 
it is a good name, for one thing because it begins with the same 
word, and has the same number of syllables almost in it as the 
name United States of America; therefore I think the name 
ought to have a good ring to it. 

I am to have a chance to speak to the Conference again. I 
would say that we must be something alike, because your Con- 
ference has much the same spirit and manner and appearance 
as have the General Conferences I have known, only you do things 
in a much better way. 

I thank you for this courtesy this morning. 


ForMAL FRATERNAL MessaGe oF THE Rey. G. A. MoInvrosH 


Mr. Chairman and Christian Friends: It is my pleasant duty 
and my distinguished privilege to bear greetings from the 
United Church of Canada to this General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States of America. 
I may just say in the beginning that the United Church of 
Canada is numerically the largest of the Protestant denomina- 
tions in our Dominion. That United Church came into being 
in the month of June, 1925. It is just getting under way, just 
finding its bearings, just trying to consolidate its new plans, for 
it is not yet three years, you see, since the consummation of that 
union. 

From the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States 
we in Canada have learned much and have received great in- 
spiration. We have been inspired as from a distance we have 
seen your great achievements. We have witnessed what you 
have done on occasions, in some of your great campaigns, evan- 
gelistic campaigns for moral reforms, financial campaigns. We 
have watched with admiration the way that you do things, and 
it has been to us a great example. It has given to us a vision 
of better methods of accomplishments in the Christian Church 
just to see and to witness this Methodist Episcopal Church at 
work. And then we have received great inspiration also, in 
Canada, from many visits from leaders of your Church at times 
when we were trying to launch some endeavor. When we had 
some forward movement afoot, and we appealed to some of your 
men to come over, how generous they have been. What inspira- 
tion their visits have brought to us. I remember just in recent 
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years within my own memory visits by Bishops McDowell, Mc- 
Connell, Hughes, Leonard, and many others | could name who 
have come to us and in our city, in Toronto, or in Montreal, in 
our General Conferences at different times, have graced our 
occasions and have brought us inspiration and have put heart 
into our work, and have enabled us to do greater things because 
of the helpfulness of their visits and the addresses they have 
given. Above all, we have received inspiration from this great 
Methodist Episcopal Church, from your loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
We have seen days when it has not been just easy to be true 
and steady and steadfast in that locality. We have seen how he 
has continued to be the soul of your work, how he has continued 
to be the source of your spiritual passion in this Church of yours, 
and we have seen how you have been loyal to Christ in the midst 
of the great national problems that you have before you. When 
it comes to the very difficult things to do you have seemed to 
stand steadfast in your loyalty to him, as though you would say 
to the world that there is no civilization can endure, there is no 
social structure that can be permanent, unless Jesus Christ is its 
inspiration, and unless He is its foundation, and your loyalty to 
our common Lord and Master has been an inspiration to us just 
over the line, as we have been, of course in smaller ways, trying 
to pursue our work and also to draw to Him. 

I would like to acknowledge tonight in the presence of this 
General Conference the helpfulness that we have received. I 
would like to say that a Canadian feels at home, and should feel 
at home in these United States of America. For one thing, 
there are so many of my fellow citizens in every state of this 
great Union; indeed, one of the things that keeps our Canadian 
statesmen lying awake at night is trying to think up ways of 
keeping our young men on our own side of the line, and from 
being attracted across to this prosperous country, and to the 
higher wages that you pay in this land, to the multitude of | 
opportunities that are on every hand here, and we have difficulty 
in keeping our young men at home, and we are very glad also 
that we receive from you that overflow into our western country, 
and so we mingle with you, and the Canadian feels very much 
at home here with you, and the Canadian feels at home here 
because of the similarity of our national ideals. 

Dr. Smith spoke of the two democratic countries, and I like 
to think of their democratic ideals. You are a peace-loving 
nation as we are. You like to develop opportunities for every 
class of people throughout your land, and that is also the 
aim of our people. In many ways there is a similarity in our 
national spirit, in our national ideals, and the Canadian should 
feel at home in this country. Altogether it is a matter of greatest 
satisfaction to us to live beside such a strong and chivalrous 
generous neighbor as the United States of America. Our 
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country is receiving the greatest benefit, the greatest help in 
many ways from your country. 

I think it was mentioned on this platform during your Con- 
ference that there have gone out from United States investors 
into other lands perhaps the sum of over fourteen billions of 
dollars, and we in Canada have had the privilege of being loaned 
to us from your people the sum of four billions out of that four- 
teen billions, and it is developing our resources, it is helping 
industrialize our country and in many ways is a great inspira- 
tion to our land, and we in many ways would like to acknowl- 
edge how good a thing it is for us just to live beside so helpful 
a neighbor. 

I would like to acknowledge here the very great kindness and 
the very gracious hospitality that has been extended to me as 
a fraternal delegate from my Church in your midst. N othing 
that your officials could do for my comfort or pleasure has been 
omitted, and I am sure I appreciate the courtesy towards our 
United Church. 

Now I just want to state a few words in answer to the ques- 
tions that have been asked me about the United Church of Can- 
ada, and I want to put them in questions in order to say what. 
I want to say briefly. Somebody has asked me how long did it 
take to bring about the union between the Congregational, the 
Presbyterian and the Methodist denominations in Canada. Well, 
the discusion began about twenty years ago, and in about the 
space of twelve years our theologians and leaders had worked 
out the doctrine or basis of union, and the general outline of 
the plan of coming together, and then after they had worked 
out the plan they began to put it into operation jointly. They 
said, we will co-operate in our mission work to a certain extent, 
and they divided our great Home Mission fields, and the Meth- 
odist Church would work in one part of the country, and the 
Presbyterian Church would work in another part, and so, not 
over-lapping, they found that in those Home Mission fields, as 
they put their plans into practice, that in that part of the Proy- 
ince where the Methodist Church was working the Presby- 
terians would go in with us, and in the part of another Province 
where the Presbyterians were working the Methodists would go 
in with them, and they worked in their different Provinces, and 
thus sowed the idea of union to the people, and at last they 
launched the plan after about twenty years of talking and work- 
ing and getting together. It took a long time. I say that 
because it was not done in a hurry. It was not just a new idea 
that happened to catch on and was carried through with a hop, 
a step and a jump. It was something that was well considered 
and thought of, and conviction was behind it, and they felt that 
it was the right thing to do, that it was something that would 
further the Kingdom of Christ in our country, and taking it 
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and looking at it from every angle at last the Union was happily 
moulded. Somebody has asked the question, Is it a complete 
union ?. 

Is it a complete union? You know sometimes when unions 
are attempted there is a minority that stays outside. And there 
might be a minority of Congregationalists remaining and re- 
taining the Congregational Church, and there might be a mi- 
nority of Methodists that would not concur and there would still 
be a Methodist Church; but I am very glad to say that all the 
’ Congregational Churches went into the Union and all the Meth- 
odist Churches went into the Union, and that all the Presbyterian 
Churches—no, no, eighty-three per cent of the Presbyterian con- 
gregations went into the Union and seventy per cent of the mem- 
bership of the Presbyterian Church went into the Union. There 
is still a non-concurring or intransigeant element that remains 
outside in the Presbyterian Church and did not come into the 
Union. So that it is a fairly complete Union. We are glad it 
has succeeded to the extent that it has. 

Another question that has’ been asked in regard to the United 
Church of Canada is this: Is it a real Union? That is, I take 
the question to mean this, as men have come into this Union have 
they really gone in together, so that they can blend together, 
or do they still keep their alignment, and in a church court do 
the Presbyterians vote together and the Methodists line up to- 
gether and still vote together? J am happy to say in answer to 
that question there has been no church court, there has been no 
church board that I know of where there has been any such 
division as that. They seem to have gone into it with their 
hearts and questions are considered on their merits, and it is a 
real Union of these three bodies. I think it is a good evidence 
that it is a real Union from this point of view, that Presbyterian 
ministers have been invited to Methodist churches and Methodist 
ministers to what were Presbyterian churches, and the pastorates 
_are happy pastorates. These ministers are working happily in 
the congregations where they are. I received last Sunday into 
membership with the church I serve thirty-two new members. It 
was a Methodist church before, but of those thirty-two new 
members twenty-two were formerly Presbyterians or Congrega- 
tionalists, or their families were, and they came in from that 
sort of tradition. So, from that point of view it is a real Union 
and means that hearts are in it as well as their votes. I think it 
is a good omen that the great American Church in Montreal, 
looking around for a minister and wanting to find the best 
possible man for that important pulpit with its one hundred 
years of Presbyterianism behind it, chose one of your Methodist 
ministers, Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, of Detroit. We are all 
exceedingly happy in Montreal in the thought that he is coming 
to us—and there are one or two other important United 
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Churches in Montreal that are looking around for a good min- 
ister. 

Somebody has asked me what is the underlying motive that 
swept the denominations forward into this Union. I think I 
could say two things in reply. In the first place, there was a 
spiritual motive in the hearts of the leaders of this Union, and 
it was this that they wanted, to join in a common work. It was 
comparatively easy to take the first step toward that Union, to 
take that step because they felt it a Christian duty to try to do 
something to manifest better unity of the Church of Christ. 
Sometimes it has been a painful thing to think that, great as 
our denominations were, and greatly as they were beloved by us 
(I was a Methodist and I love the Methodist Church still, and 
always will as long as I live), no one can help feeling that de- 
nominationalism sometimes tends to breed exclusiveness. You 
know the story of the two neighbors walking down the street to 
church together, talking happily together until they came to a 
‘church, and one said, “This is my church; I go in here; will 
you come in with me?” “Qh no, that is your church; but I go 
on to the true church down the street.” He felt that there was 
a difference and he could not help showing it to his neighbor. 

And there is another thing, on the mission field where the 
missionaries go out it seems sometimes as though it is difficult 
there to bear one’s witness to the unity of the Church of Christ 
because there are different branches of the Church working 
under different forms, and they are separate. Successful at- 
tempts have been made to overcome that, and yet in our Home 
Mission fields, sometimes in a little village, it has been difficult 
to bear witness, as we would bear it, to the unity of the Church 
of Christ. There may be, on opposite sides of the street, two 
churches in a little community, and either one of those buildings, 
so far as the building is concerned, is large enough for the 
religious service of the entire community. And while there is 
not enmity or a bad spirit, somehow it tends to build up a differ- 
ence and perhaps a spirit of exclusiveness in that community. 
I think that first of all there was the spiritual motive behind 
that union, that they wanted to try to bear witness to the unity 
of the Church of Christ. 

But another answer is, as to the motive behind the union, they 
wanted to do the work of Christ better, and I think that already 
the United Church of Canada in a country like ours is so largely 
rural—tforty-eight per cent of our people belong to the Home 
Mission area. We have perhaps in all four thousand worshiping 
units or congregations in connection with our Home Mission 
work, and we feel we can do our work much better in Canada by 
being together. And as we extend out to our new provinces of 
the west we can cope with the difficulties of a new country and 
keep up with the new settlements better if we do not have to 
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plant a Presbyterian Church, a Methodist Church, and a Con- 
gregational Church in every community, but can establish one 
United Church in that community. 

We can do the work for Christ better in our country, we 
think. Already the United Church has its ambition in our 
country that wherever new settlements go there shall be no Prot- 
estant settler who shall be beyond the services of the Church. 
That has been a motive helping this movement forward and 
makes us feel we ought to promote it, because we feel we can 
do the work of Christ better in our land. It is not simply that 
we want to spend less money; but we want to spend the Lord’s 
money better, and we feel that in this way we can do it better 
than in a divided community of different denominations. 

Somebody has asked, “Is the spirit of the United Church of 
Canada as keen and spiritually earnest as before in the different 
denominations?” Perhaps I could answer in this way, that last 
year the giving of the United Church of Canada was twenty- 
five per cent higher than the giving of the three denominations 
in their best year before they went into the union. Perhaps I 
could put it this way: that year 278 of our Home Missions, the 
missions, congregations or pastoral charges that were assisted 
from our Home Mission funds, became self-sustaining. That 
was for this reason, here were these two little churches, one on 
each side of the street. For the ten years before union one of 
these churches got from its denominational board an assistance 
of perhaps four hundred dollars a year, and the other church on 
the other side of the street got six hundred dollars a year from 
its Home Mission Board. Those two churches went together 
and now they pay their minister and the running expenses, and 
last year they gave one thousand dollars to the mission boards. 
If the United Church increases its giving by ten per cent it 
would be giving all our boards are asking them to give. So I 
say that the spirit of the United Church of Canada is earnest 
and keen and full of passion for the work of the Kingdom of 
Christ in our country. ; 

Now let me say, in closing, that the Methodists that went into 
that United Church of Canada have not ceased to love the Meth- 
odist Church. I ask you not to feel that we no longer feel that 
we are to be counted among the Methodists of the world. We 
still love Methodism and are trying to carry into that United 
Church of Canada the passion of Methodism, its love for social 
service and for the evangelism of our country. We want to do 
that, only we feel we can do it better in our land in the union 
than as separate denominations. I would like to say that our 
officials have asked me to say that they value very highly the 
fraterr.al relation that the Methodist Church always had with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of the United States. They 
value that fraternal relationship very highly and they would be 
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delighted if it might be continued in the future between the 
United Church of Canada and your great Church in the United 
States. 


FAREWELL Worps oF REvEREND G. A. McINTosH 


Merle N. Smith: Dr. G. A. McIntosh, our honored guest from 
the United Church of Canada, who addressed us on Wednesday 
night, delighting us and inspiring us, is about to take his leave. 
I speak for you as for myself when I say to Dr. McIntosh that 
his presence and his message have greatly enriched this General 
Conference. We bid him God-speed. 

Bishop Nicholson: It is my great privilege to present Dr. 
McIntosh to you again. 

Rev. G. A. McIntosh: Mr. Chairman and members of the 
General Conference: As I appear just for a moment before you 
to say good-bye before going home, I would just like to say 
what a joy it will be to report to the officers of our church in 
Canada the very great cordiality with which you have received 
the announcement of the name of the United Church of Canada, 
and I would just like to say to you that in the prayers of the 
United Church of Canada you will be remembered, that grace 
and merey and peace may be multiplied unto your leaders as 
you represent the people of your great Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Bishop Nicholson: When it is known that in one Conference 
in a certain area, we have more than fifty ministers that come 
from Dr. McIntosh’s country, he will understand how thoroughly 
we welcome him and rejoice in his work. 


THE WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH (ENGLAND) 
SEE JOURNAL, PaGEs 244, 294 anp 295 


Merle N. Smith, Chawrman of the Committee on Reception of 
Fraternal Delegates: 

Bishop and brethren of the Conference ,you will be glad to 
know that the fraternal delegate from the British Conference is 
here. You will wish to greet him at once, and your committee 
desires the privilege of presenting him informally to the Gen- 
eral Conference at this time, it being understood that he is to 
speak, to give his formal address at a later time. 

There is an old couplet that runs like this: 


“Where better can a father be 
Than in the heart of his familee ?” 
There isn’t any possible suggestion of the patriarch about our 


distinguished guest, but we want him to know now that he is 
in the heart of the great Methodist family. 


. Fraternity : VAY 


I have great pleasure in presenting to you the Rev. Thomas 
Ferrier Hulme, Ex-President of the British Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, and fraternal delegate to this Conference. 

Rev. Thomas Ferrier Hulme: Bishop, Fathers and Brethren, 

“I esteem it a great privilege to be thus presented to the General 

Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. I heartily 
thank you for the cordiality of your reception and I just as 
heartily reciprocate all the kindly feelings that you have ex- 
pressed. 

I understand that I am to have the privilege later on of speak- 
ing to you, so I will not now impose upon your good feelings. 
Philosophy tells me that the essence of thinking is that right 
ideas occur at the right time. I understand, therefore, that at 
this time there should be imposed upon me, with a view to later 
opportunities, silence, and I wish to show you that I have so 
much respect for you and regard your business of such great 
importance that I merely greet you in this way and thank you 
heartily for your reception, and hope to meet you again a little 
later on. 


ForMAL FRATERNAL MESSAGE OF THE REVEREND THOMAS 
FrRrier HULME 


Bishop and members of the General Conference: This is to 
me a very proud moment. The British Conference, whose repre- 
sentative I now am, has from time to time honored me beyond 
my merits and greatly beyond my expectations. Next to placing 
me in the chair of John Wesley in my own city, I prize this 
as one of the greatest privileges of my ministry. And the 
warmth of your welcome, for which I sincerely thank you, 
greatly enhances its value. 

This General Conference will be to me forever memorable. 
There are many differences between your Conference and ours. 
The first that struck me was this: On this platform sit your 
Bishops. On our platform sit the ex-Presidents. In other 
words, you look on the powers that be; we look up to the powers 
that used to be, that is to say, we reverence the past, you criti- 
cize the present. At least, I am told that is your intention when 
you get the chance. 

There is, however, this point of resemblance; up here, silent 
wisdom; down there, competition for points of order. But I 
noticed both in your Conference and in ours that the floor is 
always extremely good-natured as long as it is getting its own 
way. 
it is one of the cherished traditions of your great Conference 
to give the most courteous and warm-hearted recognition to 
every authorized representative of the Mother-Church of world- 
wide Methodism, and on my return I shall report that the Gen- 
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eral Conference of 1928 has lavished on me, in private as well 
as in public, every token of affection that a big child can show 
to a proud parent. Blessed be the dear united love that will not 
let us part. I am sure that our own Conference would wish me 
to endorse those words written by John Wesley only one month 
before he died, to Hzekiel Cooper, a letter in which he said: 
“Lose no opportunity of declaring to all men that Methodists 
are one people in all the world, and that it is their determina- 
tion so to continue though mountains rise and oceans roll to 
sever us in vain.” But the outside world will never believe that 
we mean what we say until the Wesleyan Methodist and the 
Primitive Methodist and the United Methodist in England; and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, North and South, in America, 
finally determine they have talked union long enough and that 
the time has actually arrived to really practice it. And when 
next the Ecumenical Conference meets, as I suppose it will on 
this side of the Atlantic in 1931, surely by that meeting we will 
be able to make some great announcement that will result in 
jubilation and doxology. 

Our own controversies in regard to Methodist union have 
already been going on for fifteen years. It shows that our 
people are really much better than they sometimes seem to be. 
If only we compare the language and the manner and the inci- 
dents of those discussions of recent years with those of the con- 
troversies of seventy and eighty years ago when much of the 
mischief was done which we are now striving to put right, the 
whole thing is on a higher level altogether. The restraint on 
both sides is much greater, and I for one cannot but believe that 
God is bestowing grace on the children, that their forefathers 
did not possess in any large numbers, and which certainly they 
did not evince. The old times were not better times; they were 
worse. ‘There was far less charity. It is not of course for me 
to say what will happen at our Conference in Liverpool next 
July, but we quite hope at that Conference by a requisite major- 
ity we shall obtain consent to bring our enabling bill before 
Parliament and get it through as early as possible, and then 
settle down to work out the details of circuit areas and district 
areas and departmental details, and so be ready five years hence 
in 1933 for the United Conference of one Methodist Church, 
and then—and there I suppose I must be very careful what I 
say and how I say, but I will put it like this—how long will 
it be before that term “The General Conference” has a much 
wider and more intensive connotation than it has today? Some 
of us old men are dreaming—and the prophet Joel said we would 
—that some day hands across the seas will clasp in both a League 
of Nations and a League of Churches. We cannot yet see how 
that will be done, but God moves in a mysterious way, and when 
God does move may World-Wide Methodism move along with 
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Him, and if the League of Liquor is nervous already about you, 
what will it be then? We are given to understand that when 
nerves get about enough the next stage is collapse. 

“Ye fearful saints, fresh courage take.” 

I have been in this Conference eight days. You, too, have 
been sitting for nine. You have not yet hatched much. You 
have just been very good naturedly clucking, until the period of 
incubation ends, which is supposed to be, I understand, about 
the fifteenth day. 

Much has impressed me, very much. The Bishops in their 
noble address, the Bishops in the chair and their ease and in- 
sight in ruling, the fellowship in prayer and service in your 
opening hour of devotion, I have been greatly impressed with 
the rank and file of your delegates, with their keen attention 
and their manifest reserve of power, your laymen with their 
great ability and equally great loyalty; and certainly with the 
fine army of lady attendants who have come to see that you 
act as you should. I think we can match all this in our country. 
But there is one unique feature that enraptures me and dis- 
tinguishes you from us and from any other ecclesiastical assem- 
bly that I know.. In answer to the question, “Are there few 
that be saved?” our Lord replied, “They shall come from the 
East and the West and the North and the South and shall sit 
down together in the Kingdom of God.” And I declare that in 
your presence my old Methodist heart has discovered, has redis- 
covered its Hallelujah. As I have said, “Here are the first 
fruits; our God is marching on.” And when the South gets in 
properly there will be no holding me in, but I shall want to 
come back again and shout with you in a nobler, sweeter song. 

As I have seen Japan, and Korea, and China and Africa and 
other races from the Islands of the Sea and the Continent of 
Europe and your own vast Continent, thus met with one accord 
in one place, all sharing equal rights and privileges and ignor- 
ing entirely racial distinction, I have found myself re-editing 
Rudyard Kipling’s words, 


“Rast is east and west is west . 
And never the twain shall meet,” 


and I am going back to England to say that here in Christ 
Jesus East is West and West is East, and never the twain shall 
art. 

; Now it seems to be quite appropriate that the British Con- 
ference has sent to you one who, for five and twenty years, has 
resided in Bristol. That is the city of the Wesleys. Charles 
Wesley lived there for twenty years. His house still stands 
there. He wrote many of his famous hymns there. Five of his 
children died there. Bristol is the city of John Wesley’s first 
open air sermon. He built his first room, which he called “The 
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Old Room” in Bristol, and then a new room which still stands 
and which is the oldest Methodist chapel in the world, in which 
Wesley held eighteen of his annual conferences, as many as he 
held in London and more than in City Road Chapel, for that 
came on later. Wesley founded his famous Kingswood School 
at Bristol, that has sent hundreds of preachers into the ministry 
and given us more than twenty presidents of Conferences, and 
many remarkable business and professional men of national and 
even international fame. That school gave you Joseph Pilmoor 
who with Boardman was Wesley’s first missionary to America. 
No city in the world has such direct associations with the begin- 
nings of Methodism in America as Bristol. Captain Webb, the 
soldier evangelist, first met John Wesley in Bristol, was con- 
verted in Bristol in 1765, came over to America full of fire and 
life, as Wesley said, and by his soul-converting preaching was 
instrumental in building the old John Street Chapel in New 
York. You did not have much money then, so this soldier gave 
you the largest single donation for that chapel, and then lent 
you three hundred pounds. Then he helped in laying one of 
the foundations over here—I am not going to be drawn into the 
Maryland and Strawbridge controversy—when he had succeeded 
in laying one of the foundations over here, he returned to Bris- 
tol and built our historic chapel and died there in 1796. If you 
enter that chapel today the first window on the left shows the 
Captain in his scarlet regimentals and with the shade over his 
eye. His bones rest beneath the pulpit, and still-over the socket 
of his eye in that tomb rests the green shade. 

It was in the year that John Street Chapel was built that a 
letter was read urging Wesley to send preachers, and the year 
following came Pilmoor and Boardman. In 1770 and 1771 
John Wesley sent a youth twenty-five years of age, then in the 
fifth year of his traveling, to a place in the Bristol and Bath 
district. As that youth tramped on foot the rough roads of that 
country, very lovely by nature but unlovely in its spiritual desti- 
tution and paganism, and went over ground that I have known 
so long, there was stirred in him a longing to utilize his five 
years’ experience of English itinerancy in the far vaster field of 
this new world. 

And at the Conference in Bristol in 1771 Francis Asbury 
made that covenant with God and with Methodism that sent 
him here later. And as you know in the original minutes of 
that Bristol Conference it is stated that there were five who 
volunteered and two who were accepted, Asbury and Wright. I 
could take you to that very room in Bristol where that little 
Conference of ten people sat that decided his destiny and yours. 
Never did a rugged frame enshrine a tenderer heart, and never 
did son revere father and mother more and better, and returned 
their love more tenderly than he. So he huried to his old home, 
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spoke his farewell, handed to his mother his one earthly treasure, 
his silver watch, and was back again in a few days in Bristol 
to sail for America. 

Two hundred and seventy years before that Sebastian Cabot, 
born in Bristol, left that port with his father and discovered 
Nova Scotia a year before Christopher Columbus reached the 
main lands in the South. Little did people dream in 1771 that 
that Bristol ship was bringing to your shores a greater man than 
either, your own glorious Francis, not only the master builder 
of your Church, one of God’s own builders of your mighty na- 
tion. O how I love Francis Asbury for this one reason, that 
when that Britisher took you to his heart it was “until death do 
us part.” Others whose names you honor came for a time and 
returned; but during the birth throes of this great republic he 
braved all contumely and shouldered his cares and then in the 
rebirth of your nation won an imperishable crown. In choosing 
you Francis Asbury chose the better part—not because you are 
better—I don’t see how you could be, do you?—but better 
because for him it was God’s will. 

Again—and I notice that these points are made in that excel- 
lent Methodist Review of yours, which I have been reading with 
great delight—again in 1784 it was in Bristol that John Wesley 
ordained Coke and Whatcoat and Vasey. As I told the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that was a very daring thing for a man 
of eighty-one to do. Moreover, the historic letter of authoriza- 
tion, which is now your charter, was written by Wesley in Bris- 
tol on September 10, 1784, and it arrived in time for your his- 
toric Christmas Conference at Baltimore. So that I am historic- 
ally correct in speaking of Bristol as the quarry whence you 
fetched the building materials by which you have shaped your 
Church on its present lines. 

It was in Bristol that such shaping began by those ordinations. 
To these brethren on the platform, I may say, “So shall the 
bright succession run.” Of course, you did not let John Wesley 
have it all his own way, but when he presented his plan Asbury 
and you thought you could improve upon that and told John Wes- 
ley so. He was as surely born to rule as he was to preach. He was 
a great ruler and an experienced rider. Ruler and rider have 
to hold the reins, the symbol of authority, the instrument of 
guidance; and the man is neither great nor good as a ruler or 
rider unless he knows how to slacken the reins at the proper 
time. The little man was big enough to give the restive animal 
his head and to let loyal and competent disciples manage their 
own affairs. And you and we together are better friends in con- 
sequence of that. 

Whenever you think of Bristol do not forget that in 1771 
when Francis Asbury left Bristol never to return, the poor Bris- 
tol Methodists—they hadn’t a penny—gave him a new suit of 
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clothes and put ten pounds into his hands. They would prob- 
ably do it at the quaint old chapel at the Horsefair in Bristol, 
as they handed him the money and accompanied him to the 
little boat that was to bring him across the Atlantic. That 
chapel has been out of our hands for more than one hundred 
years. It belongs to the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. It ought 
to be in your hands, as a little museum where these folks, Ameri- 
can Methodists, as they pass on their way might kneel and pray 
and praise. In Bristol we are concerned with the demands of 
the future and the present, and there is a great hall costing sixty 
thousand pounds where we get hundreds of conversions every 
year and a magnificent amount of social work is being done. 

When those American Methodists come to England and go 
over the circle of our little land, and then return without ever 
dreaming of visiting Bristol, the hole of the pit whence you 
were dug, I am amazed. John Wesley said to Asbury, in the 
shortest letter he ever wrote: “Francis, are you out of your 
wits? Why are you not at Bristol?” when you deserve the re- 
buke much more than Asbury did. I am glad he did not go 
back to Bristol, but stuck to you. 

Excuse the effrontery of talking to the General Conference 
like this, but I am an old man. I will forgive you if, when you 
celebrate the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Methodist Episcopal Church, you will send a repre- 
sentative deputation to your birthplace, which really is in Bristol, 
and help us to join in the celebration. 

Now, I want to refer to one very well known incident that has 
captured my imagination and inflamed my heart more than 
anything else that has been said since the days of the apostles. 
When he had been at sea fourteen days, Asbury, clad in his new 
Bristol suit, unless like myself he was saving it for you, writes 
in his diary, “I will set down a few things that lie on my mind. 
Whither am I going? To the New World. What to do? To 
gain honor? Not if I know my heart. To get money? No. I 
am going to live to God and bring others so to do.” That sen- 
tence will never be out of date. It covers the whole field of 
personal life and service. It was a life-forming and life-govern- 
ing principle. 

I am now in my seventy-third year, and just completing the 
fiftieth year of my ministry. O that I had seventy more years 
instead of possibly seven or a fraction of seven to make that the 
great motto of my life! It has in it for me the grip of soul 
that some sayings of St. John on the Isle of Patmos had, only 
the one had his eye on the New Jerusalem which is from above 
and the other had his eye on the New World out here. But this 
word of Asbury’s spoken at the beginning of his apostolic career 
has stirred me like those words of St. Paul at the end of his 
career: “I have fought, I have finished, I have kept; henceforth 
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a crown.” Asbury says: “I am going to live to God and bring 
others so to do.” If I knew how to do it and had the authority 
and the influence and the money, I tell you what I would do. 
- You see that illuminated Cross up there? I have hardly been 
able to take my eyes off it. I shall never forget that great 
moment in your Conference yesterday, after Bishop Fisher’s 
address when we sang “When I Survey the Wondrous Cross.” 
While we were singing it I was looking at that illuminated 
Cross the whole time. And I saw, “No man save Jesus only.” 
I tell you what I would like to do if I could. I should like to 
put up there under that Cross, illuminated with electricity as 
that Cross is, those words of your first Bishop, “I am going to 
live to God and get others so to do.” And if I were the Bishop 
presiding over the last session, as the very last act of this Confer- 
ence, I should say to this Conference, “Let us repeat together 
before we separate to the uttermost parts of the earth, ‘I am 
going to live for God and bring others so to do.’” I am sure of 
this, that if there is to be a revival it will have to begin with us. 
I have never forgotten the Welsh revival when people came from 
Scotland to Wales, and went to a little town and went up to a 
policeman and said, “Can you tell us where the revival is going 
on?” and he said, “It is going on under these here buttons.” 
That is the place for it, and I am going back with those words 
ringing in my ears, and borne in my heart, “I am going to live 
to God and bring others so to do.” 

Will you bear with me a little longer? There is one burning 
question to which Asbury’s life gave a transforming principle 
that applies very strongly. It does so both to us and to you. 
I refer to the nature of ministerial training. We all feel that the 
prime essential is to have a converted and spiritually minded 
ministry, men of conviction and Christian graces. But if they 
are to make their calling effective all around, they must be in- 
tellectually abreast of the times as well as spiritually alert and 
victorious. We do not want in England to exclude any candi- 
date who may be a rough diamond, but we do want to be sure 
that the diamond is there. And if it is, we believe it will stand 
the subsequent test employed to promote the intellectual and 
spiritual efficiency. To fetch out the real value of the diamond 
you have got to fetch it out from its environment. And an 
uneducated saint is no more saintly for sticking to his environ- 
ment of ignorance. In nothing did Asbury more clearly mani- 
fest his wisdom and his saintliness than in the glorious heroism 
with which he triumphed over the early poverty of his intel- 
lectual equipment. When God called him and Wesley took him 
and America drew him, he had no money and little education. 
The lack of money never troubled him, but he set to work to put 
the other matter right, and always he was as much a student as a 
pioneer. He pioneered his way into Hebrew and Greek. He 
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missed many a meal and was often scantily clad—but he would 
get the best books. Like Paul, he was in perils oft, but never in 
peril of mental stagnation. He envied Wesley for only one thing. 
Bad as our roads were in England, Wesley could read on horse- 
back; your roads were worse and Asbury could not. 

Why this zeal for knowledge? Because he realized that a 
well-furnished and disciplined mind would help him in his 
great life purpose of living to God and bringing others so to do. 
In England we do want to drive this lesson home. We have 
spent seven million pounds recently in building magnificent 
halls that are full, and handsome churches. But our people are 
contributing no more to ministerial training than thirty years 
ago. We do not think we ought to put it off because some people 
are concerned about our alleged ape ancestry. We care little 
what a man may or may not have come from on the side of his 
animal nature. We do care that he so adjust his spiritual rela- 
tion with God, that the spiritual forces shall defeat his carnal 
complex. I wish that some who are so scandalized about the 
ape controversy would not forget that our forefathers in great 
wisdom, in Asbury’s own country, encountered two-legged ani- 
mals let loose who were so brutelike that the Wesleys composed 
this hymn and the people used to sing it: 

“Into a world of ruffians’ sent, 
I walk on hostile ground, 


While human bears on slaughter bent 
And ravening wolves surround. 


“But worse than all my foes 
I find an enemy within; 

The evil heart, the carnal mind, 
My own insidious sin.” 

Science has made no discovery, furnished no proofs of re- 
search that conflict with the historic words, “In the beginning 
God,” and we do not think it ever will. We are not the least 
afraid, therefore, that scientific investigation applied to biblical 
eriticism will disprove our real origin or our true destiny. For 
that reason many of us welcome it. It may disturb some of our 
archaic terms, but it will not shake the foundations of our faith, 
and it will not rob us of any essentials. And the modern dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ, whose life is controlled by loyalty and love, 
ean sing John Wesley’s birthday hymn: 

“From Jehovah I came, 


For His Glory I am, 
To Him I will soon return.” 


Knowledge has its perils, but if we stick to Asbury’s motto 
and make prayer the ruling element of our lives, we shall uphold 
and increase our faith. I am more anxious about having in the 
ministry giants in prayer than about any other qualification. 

I want to say this, that I am not at all surprised that the 
Church of Francis Asbury for the last fifty years has been in 
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the forefront of the struggle that has culminated in your 
Eighteenth Amendment. I will tell you what will surprise me; 
it will greatly surprise me if this great Church, with such a fine 
past and with such heroes still on the field, does not at the com- 
ing presidential election so make itself felt and heard that that 
Kighteenth Amendment shall become still more firmly fixed in 
your Constitution ; and, what is more important, enforcement of ’ 
the law shall be rendered still more effective. 

Neither am I surprised that the Church of Francis Asbury 
should be prominent in associating itself with those lovers of 
peace who are supporting your government in their appeal to 
France and other nations to outlaw war. I am glad that you 
mean to clip the claws of the war-fiend. Do I say “clip the 
claws”? That is not strong enough. Such might grow again. 
You want to extract those claws. Stick to your guns until you 
have silenced the guns of war. Your fellow-Methodists 
on the other side of the water are with you. They believe 
in you. They do not always believe in the reports of your 
newspapers; they know you are a great deal better than 
your newspapers are. I hope you will believe the same -about 
us. In the younger ranks of our ministry we have men who 
are alert and fearless and able, and who are giving increasing 
attention to this question. And if we do not move as fast as 
we should move, we want you to move a good deal faster. If 
Christianity, by its interpretation in its ethics, does not make 
war impossible, then science by its startling discoveries and the 
application of those discoveries to the hellish devices of war, 
will. For Christianity to do it, would be glorious; for science 
to do it in that way would be a shame. But we shall be all 
right if we keep close to God and live to him and bring others 
so to do. 

May I give you my experience? J have known Jesus for 
many years. I have been preaching for fifty years. Twelve 
years ago it seemed as if my work was done. I was laid low by 
a terrible illness, and had to undergo a major operation that 
might well have been fatal. My life was in the balance. I said: 
“Charles Wesley, what have you for me? Give me something 
short and sweet.” And he gave me what in our hymn book is 
Hymn No, 121: 


Jesus the first and last, 
On whom my soul is cast; 
Thou didst thy work begin 
In blotting out my sin. 
Thou wilt the root remove, 
And perfect me in love. 


Yet when the work is done, 
The work is but begun; 
Partaker of thy grace 

I long to see thy face. 

The first I prove below, 
The last I die to know. 
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I repeated it to the last line, and then sank in blissful dreams 
away, and came to chattering about Hymn 121. The nurses 
thought they had got a funny Johnny there. You all under- 
stand it. When I came out from that nursing home, before I 
could walk, I just crawled to Charles Wesley’s grave near by 
the nursing home and gave God thanks for all that Charles 
Wesley had been to Christendom and especially for what he had 
been to me. 

May God prosper the work of this great Conference. And 
when you separate and go to your homes, make up your minds 
“T am going to live to God and bring others so to do.” 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


SrE JouRNAL, PAGE 3805 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on the Reception 
of Fraternal Delegates: 


Whoever would take account of the great religious forces at 
work in our modern world must certainly give large place to 
that noble Christian communion, the Presbyterian Church. Its 
loyalty to the principles of Protestant Reformation, its regard 
for worship, its insistence upon an educated ministry, its mis- 
sionary passion and the exceptional intelligence and devotion 
with which it directs its missionary program around the world, 
is to the rest of us an inspiration and a challenge. The frater- 
nal messenger from: the Presbyterian Church is Dr. Harry C. 
Rogers, Pastor of the Linwood Boulevard Presbyterian Church 
in this city, a brother honored and beloved, and entirely worthy 
to represent the great Church for which he will speak. It is a 
joy and an honor to recognize Dr. Rogers, and it must have 
been foreordained from the foundation of the world that he 
should be here now. 

Bishop Nicholson: May I first say before introducing Dr. 
Rogers, that these brethren will excuse the chairman for seem- 
ing discourtesy of remaining seated. He is informed that when 
seated he is heard perfectly, but when he stands here he cannot 
be heard in the rear of the room. I have the very great pleasure 
of presenting to you Dr. Harry C. Rogers, the fraternal delegate 
from the Presbyterian Church whom we welcome with arms 
and hearts. 

Dr. Harry C. Rogers: Bishop Nicholson, Dr. Smith, and 
members of the General Conference: It may not be inappro- 
priate in the light of some of the brief matters that I shall 
present to you following, to say that this gracious introduction 
and this most cordial reception, that by that genuine act of 
fraternity the Methodist Church now assembled in this great 
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Conference has already included another Presbyterian in your 
hearts. There is today relatively in numerical strength in the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America a much 
smaller body of men and women associated with their children 
in Jesus Name in the Church, and yet may I be bold enough 
to say that greeting today Bishop Nicholson, your presiding 
officer, and recognizing in him the distinguished learning and 
leadership which embraces the Bishops’ College of your great 
Church and your membership, that I greet him today, and you 
in the name of one who in Presbyterian circles we honor as a 
father and brother beloved, a writer of great works on Christian 
enterprise, a scholar, a teacher, a layman honored round the 
world for his great missionary vision and devotion, the Moder- 
ator of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, Dr. Robert EH. Speer. The Presby- 
terian Church embraces some three hundred Presbyteries, some 
forty-eight Synods, some ten thousand Churches and Ministers 
and a membership of eighteen hundred thousand constituent 
members, and today in the light of the happenings of the beauti- 
ful co-operative relations J am prepared on my own initiative 
to say this: That the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America carries you in its hearts, and we look upon you not 
as half-brothers, at all, but full brothers in our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. We thank God for the hour that gave you birth. 
We thank God for the crowded years of your spiritual achieve- 
ments. We thank God for all the mighty heritage handed unto 
the whole Church of Christ by the contribution of glorious 
Methodism. We thank God for the increasing cordial relations 
in our co-operative Christianity, and may I say that if it be the 
will of God that we should come after all into closer relations 
then we in the Presbyterian Church will sing, “Lead On, O King 
Eternal.’ There is here before me a book, a hymn book. I shall 
read to you two verses from this famous hymn of United Chris- 
tendom, one with which you are entirely familiar, and another 
with which I am sure all of our hearts join. 


Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love, 
The fellowship of kindred minds 
Is like to that above 


But may I now read you the second verse: 


This glorious hope revives 
Our courage by the way; 
While each in expectation lives, 
And longs to see the day. 


Now, my dear friends, whatever may be in the province of 
life and the providence of God with respect to a closer fellowship 
and union in Christian service, I desire this morning briefly to 
present this deep conviction that the Methodist Church and the 
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Presbyterian Church are already united in the major movements 
of our generation that pertain to the Kingdom of God. 

_ You have set us a noble pace by your faith and by your works. 
Today, may I say to you in these three great topics of Christian 
interest that we stand with you most loyally and lovingly. 

First, we go along with you in your forthright outspokenness 
on all matters that pertain to prohibition and moral reform. 
And it may be in the congeniality of our hearts, and in the 
unity of our faith and perchance more in the unity of our action 
that these great achievements of Christendom will take place. 
We stand with you in this firm belief that the truth as taught by 
Jesus Christ is applicable to all life, and to the problems of 
the world. We believe with you that, unless the Church of Jesus 
Christ can effect certain great moral changes in the outside 
world we doubt whether God will give us power to effect these 
changes within the circle of the Church. We are committed with 
you to the belief that the Word of God remains in its teachings 
the great ethical standard of the charge of Christ we found in the 
primary doctrines of the ten commandments, that we still believe 
ought to be applied to life today, or in the greater principles of 
the Sermon on the Mount preached by our Lord in New Testa- 
ment times. 

We join with you, O my brethren, today, in all the forward 
movement of the projection of the life of Christ into the whole 
world, and more specially may I now say this, that we join with 
you in the prosecution of all the noble statements written within 
the Constitution of the United States of America, and in none 
of those statements in that Constitution more than in the 
Eighteenth Amendment and the great enforcing laws. It may 
be, dear friends, that with the joining somewhat of the courage 
of the sainted John Calvin in Geneva, with the spirit of the 
sainted John Wesley whose name you bear, united Christianity 
in America shall say this in no uncertain: terms, that a dry man 
must ever be the President of the United States. 

Now, my dear friends, without transgressing upon the time 
which I am sure belongs to you in this great Conference, may I 
affirm our great and cordial acceptance with you in the noble 
words of John Wesley pertaining to the fact that the world is 
our Parish. We have been fascinated and inspired by the great 
trophies of achievement on behalf of the missionaries of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. We hail their names. We call 
them in the great fold of our love. We believe with you that 
the Bible of the Old and New Testaments belongs to the uni- 
versal claim upon the unanimity; that we cannot nationalize 
the cross of Jesus Christ upon which the Saviour died, and we 
believe that whatever new methods in the emphasis upon the 
Foreign Missions or Home Missions may be in order, for 
a changing world we must ever have a changeless Christ. We 
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believe with you, and count ourselves happy to do so, that this 
Lord and Saviour may be presented with faith and loving per- 
ception for the consideration of the whole world. I thank God 
for Him who is the only hope of the world, whether in the tall 
grass of Central Africa, along the frozen steppes of Western 
China, down next to us in the south of that so-called neglected 
continent of South America, or on the far-winding roads of 
ancient and modern India. We believe that Jesus Christ is the 
Christ of all the roads and that Jesus Christ sits at the head: of 
every table. 

One word, and I am done. It is to say this. As I took my 
seat here upon this platform today in the happy fellowship of 
your greeting and in the beloved comradeship of our Lord, there 
is nothing, beloved friends, that more inspires us of the Presby- 
terian faith than this, that the Methodist Communion is un- 
equivocally committed to this profound tenet and doctrine of 
our beloved religion; that you with us acclaim Him the one and 
only Head of the Church; the one and only Saviour of the world; 
the one and only King of Kings and Lord of Lords; and, that 
you and we together joining in His name could adopt today no 
finer legend and motto than that which fell from the dying lips 
of that son of the Epworth manse, that distinguished .scholar of 
Oxford University, that fine evangel of an earlier Christian 
generation, that profound student and statesman of the King- 
dom of God, the noble, heroic and beloved John Wesley, when 
he said, “O my people, let us be up and at it, all of us, and all the 
time.” . 
Bishop Nicholson: I am sure you would desire me to express 
to Dr. Rogers our sense of hearty inspiration of his kind senti- 
ments. We recognize in the Presbyterian Church one of the 
greatest of our allies, and in the Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Dr. Robert E. Speer, one of the great Christian states- 
men of the time who belongs to the Presbyterian Church but in 
the wider sense belongs to us all. 


THE UNITED BRETHREN CHURCH 
Ser JouRNAL, Paces 245, 354 anp 355 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on Reception of 
Fraternal Delegates: 

It is the honor of your Committee, Bishop, to present, in- 
formally, an outstanding leader of the Church of God in this 
republic. He will address us later in a more formal fashion. 

I have great pleasure, Bishop Anderson, in presenting to you 
Bishop Arthur B. Statton, resident of Kansas City, Bishop of 
the Church of the United Brethren in Christ for the Southwest 


Area. 
Bishop Statton: I only want to say this to you, brethren, that 
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it is a mighty fine experience to look into your faces and to have 
the privilege of listening in on your sessions. Your sessions are 
mighty interesting to me and even edifying as well. I am not 
going to take more of your time at this moment. I shall appre- 
ciate having the chance of just saying a word a little later on, 
but I want to thank you for your courtesy and your great kind- 
ness. 

_ Bishop Anderson: Bishop Statton, we are indeed glad to 
welcome you informally this morning, and shall enjoy hearing 
your message a little later. 

LATER 


Merle N. Smith: The Church of the United Brethren in 
Christ, by tradition and oneness in spiritual impulse and aspira- 
tion, has been intimately associated with American Methodism 
from the beginning, and we therefore, in a very friendly way, 
welcome the representative of that sister communion today. 
That Church has for a hundred years had an honorable history, 
rendered effective service in the Republic, as a stalwart group of 
Evangelical Christians. The fraternal messenger for the Church 
of the United Brethren resides at Kansas City; that is, in so 
far as any bishop may be said to reside anywhere. 

It is our pleasure, Bishop Richardson, to present to you the 
Fraternal Delegate from the Church of the United Brethren 
in Christ, Bishop Arthur B. Statton. 

Bishop Richardson: I now desire to present Bishop Arthur 
B. Statton of the United Brethren Church. 


FRATERNAL AppRESS OF BisHop ArTHUR B. STATTON 


The Board of Bishops of our Church has assigned to me the 
very pleasant task of giving expression to the fraternal senti- 
ments of the Church of the United Brethren in Christ and also 
to our deep appreciation of all the mighty Christian labors of 
your great church. It is naturally not desirable that words 
should be multiplied. Words of simple friendship do not need 
to be many. Perhaps they mean just as much, or more, when 
they are few. 

We glory in every forward movement and in every victory of 
Methodism. We are proud of your far-flung line. Our hearts 
respond with enthusiasm to the calls and counsels of your noble 
leaders. Having our origin in the same period and in the same 
great spiritual movement, your speech and religious expression 
is that to which we have been reared. 

So we United Brethren do not need an interpreter to explain 
Methodism to us. The remarkable address of your Board of 
Bishops, read by Bishops Wilson and Richardson, seemed to 
touch, one by one, the very problems that are ours as well as 
yours. We listen to such clear counsel with thanksgiving, real 
profit and with open hearts. The fact that it was an official 
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statement to this body did not limit or confine the benefit of its 
wisdom to you brethren alone. We heard it, too, with interest 
and a considerable measure of understanding. Indeed the 
deepest impression that it made upon us was that our tasks and 
problems, methods and high and holy aims, are so alike that we 
cannot help but hope that by this very likeness we may be drawn 
constantly closer together. 

Your forms of organization, General Conference, Annual Con- 
ference, Quarterly Conference—which among us is becoming 
rather hard to define—District Conference, official board, 
bishops, superintendents, lay delegates, elders, licentiates, all of 
these have the same names as they have in our church family. 
The rules and modes of procedure of your General Conference 
are exceedingly familiar to us. I must express my sincere admira- 
tion of the skill with which your presiding bishops cope with 
your marvelous army of parliamentary experts, and also of the 
notable ability of your debaters. The sounds incident to the 
forging of the policies of Methodism upon the General Con- 
ference anvils all give to us a very homelike feeling. 

If there are differences in our articles of faith, I do not at 
this moment know what they are. We particularly appreciate 
your aggressiveness and your will to conquer for the Lord. It 
gives us more courage as we feel the force of your great leader- 
ship of Protestantism. And we do not want to be considered 
mere spectators of your work. We would like to be considered 
as good comrades. We have our own difficult tasks in trying to 
bring our more modest army of 400,000 up to the highest pos- 
sible goals of Christian life and service, and while we work we 
are given wonderful encouragement by the strong words and 
vast accomplishments with which you bless and build up the 
Kingdom of God. We are moved by the same truths that stir 
your hearts. We are thrilled by the same thrills. We aspire to 
be a well drilled regiment of good soldiers in the same conflict. 
We believe in emotion, in strong emotion, as did our fathers; 
but like you we have always believed in harnessing our emotions 
to such heavy loads of Christian service that their motive powers 
are fully used. 

We United Brethren respond to the honest frankness with 
which you try to apply the holy precepts of our faith to the con- 
ditions of modern life. Your outright and outspoken faith that 
the Gospel is the cure for the ills that curse our day is a blessing 
to all your brethren in other churches. ‘The wisdom of your 
bishops’ admonition as to the discouraging effects of theological 
controversy upon the heart life of the church was such that 
every minister should hear and obey. We like also the Methodist 
teaching of the Gospel of Christian citizenship. And when you 
go to the polls, as you have been going for years, to make and 
keep our Nation dry, if you will look about, you will see our 
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army right in the same battle line. We have been happy war- 
riors in this cause from the beginning. 

Back in the first pages of our church history there are written 
cherished memories of the beautiful and intimate friendship 
between your Bishop Asbury and the founder of our church. 
While Otterbein was the senior by many years, these two spent 
many hours in happy appreciation of one another’s religious 
experience and in whole-hearted counsel. While Asbury gave 
wide service to the English-speaking people, Otterbein for many 
years ministered to the German people of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. It was this difference in language that was the chief 
cause of the gradual gathering of these workers into two organ- 
izations. Then some differences in church government that 
grew during those years had the effect of making the separation 
permanent even after we had become an Hnglish-speaking 
church. But while language and conditions of travel prevented 
closer affiliation in those early days, nothing ever separated these 
two great friends. They were both flaming evangelists of per- 
sonal religion and a conscious experience of God. 

Otterbein, at the request of Asbury, assisted at the consecra- 
tion of the latter as a general superintendent of the Methodist 
Church. There is also an item in our history that your Con- 
ference of 1792, after three days of debate, was invited by Otter- 
bein to meet for an evening session in our mother church, Balti- 
more, and that there the debate was closed that settled the ap- 
pointive powers of Bishop Asbury. I am sure you will pardon 
me when I tell you that we treasure much the earnest words 
of Asbury spoken in his funeral discourse at the grave of Otter- 
bein: “The holy, the great Otterbein! Forty years have I 
known the retiring modesty of this man of God, towering 
majestic above his fellows in learning, in wisdom, in grace, yet 
seeking to be known only to God and to the people of God.” 

It was my lot to be the pastor of one of our older churches 
for a long while. Its life dated from 1790. In its old records 
note was made of the visits of Bishop Asbury to that western 
Maryland town. And when he came the doors of that old church 
were always open to him. And when his followers organized 
the first Methodist church there, our people made arrangements 
that they should have the use of our church half the time. This 
arrangement continued for a number of years until your people 
built their first church there. 

We can be thankful, as I have been impressed often as I have 
heard the deliverances of your great organization, that the 
voices of these, our fathers, are not yet silent. They surely spoke 
the things that lie at the very foundations. Unless the truths 
of the Spirit which they preached continue to hold us by their 
mystic power, the impressive institutional body of the church 
will soon be a mere form, and without potency of real life. They 
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taught a liberty as broad as the liberty of the Spirit. They in- 
sisted upon a standard of morals as strict as that of the strait 
and narrow way. As we labor in these days to understand and 
harmonize many things that puzzle the modern mind, the church 
will doubtless find the surest way to peace and unity in hearing 
again with open mind the message of God as spoken by that 
generation of tireless preachers. They told of a personal rela- 
tion with the Lord. They opened the golden doors of apprehen- 
sion, of friendship, of communion with God. The truth they 
shouted from the housetops is not mere old fashioned religion. 
It is ageless and eternal. Many times in history it has been out 
of fashion. ‘These are the desert places in history, when the 
springs dry up and the hearts of men fail. Then this truth 
comes back—and truth does have a wonderful way of coming 
back. And as men remember and are renewed in soul, streams 
of living water again flow from their lives, and the drumbeats 
of new advance are heard. 

I want to thank you, brethren, for this moment, which I want 
to make as brief as possible, in which you have granted to me 
the courtesy of this platform. I want to thank you for the 
courtesy which has made it possible for me to be present as 
much as I could for one who wanders as much as I do, to be 
present and to hear what is going on in your session. I con- 
fess, friends and brethren, that my heart is stirred very often 
as I hear the words spoken from this platform and from this 
floor. And when I look down upon this platform and see the 
kindly faces of your Bishops and your Fathers here, and when 
I look out over this great audience here and realize how repre- 
sentative you are, somehow I cannot help but feel that my imag- 
ination shall take wings, and upon the hills of my imagination I 
see in serried companies the great numbers, the millions of people 
that are looking down upon this body here for light and for 
leadership and for courage and for help and for guidance. And 
then, when my heart is stirred by your enthusiasm and when I 
realize that just as sure as it is that we are all pilgrims traveling 
home to God, as our fathers used to sing, and that it will not 
be long until we stand in the great company of the Redeemed 
in the City that hath foundations, whose builder and whose 
maker is God, and that there will well up from our souls the 
same song of the Spirit and we will all have our eyes fixed upon 
Him who is altogether lovely and the fairest of ten thousand 
to all our souls, I confess, brethren, that my heart is stirred with 
the greatness of it all and I feel like holding out my hands to 
you and calling of you “United Brethren in Christ.” 

And then, when I hear the results of your great organization, 
and when I hear the vibrant slogans that your leaders sound up 
and down your lines—for when I was a boy, I believe, the first 
slogan of a Church that ever got into my consciousness so that 
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I could never forget it, was when I heard Chaplain McCabe 
shouting, “A million for missions!” And when I heard these 
slogans of your Church and realize what you are doing and think 
of your long battle lines as you stand facing the enemies of God 
and the enemies of the race and the enemies of the home and 
the enemies of our souls, I feel like turning to my own folks 
and saying, “We want to get into that battle line and join in 
that conflict also.” . 

I thank you for your attention and for all your courtesies. 
Over at the parking station the other day a man, as I went out, 
said, “He must be one of those General Conference men.” As 
I came into the gallery here a few days ago a man greeted me 
with a kindly handshake and asked me from what Conference I 
hailed. And under the spell of the genial friendliness of your 
Chairman of the Committee on Fraternal Delegates I would not 
be very much surprised if you gave me the privilege, if you gave 
me a seat in this General Conference and told me, “Now go 
ahead and rise to a point of order, if you want to.” I feel at 
home here, and I want again, in conclusion, to say that our 
hearts are with your hearts and that so far as I know we all 
stand for the same thing. And I hope that by these gestures of 
fraternity and by a more constant persistence in getting together, 
perhaps in the course of time all these barriers, that in a measure 
separate us, may be broken down and the prayer of our Lord 
Jesus may be answered, that all of us may be one in thee. 

Bishop Richardson: I am sure I voice the sentiment of the 
General Conference when we say to Bishop Statton that we 
appreciate very much all his kind words about our Church. As 
we listened to him there was no way of knowing, if he had not 
told us, that he was not a Methodist. We understand the lan- 
guage he was talking here this morning, and if in the goodness 
of God it should come that these two churches should come 
together, we feel it should be for the greater efficiency of both 
of us. 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, SOUTH 
Sre JouRNAL, Paces 375 AND 386 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on the Reception 
of the Fraternal Delegates: 

Bishop and Brethren: There is no majority report and no 
minority report in the high order of the hour which now engages 
us. There is only a unanimous and most affectionate welcome 
in which we all of us join in greeting the distinguished mes- 
senger of our sister Church, Bishop Dobbs, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. Already this General Conference has 
paid its tribute to the memory of that noble servant of American 
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Methodism, Bishop Eugene R. Hendrix. Already we have been 
stirred by the unofficial fraternal greeting of three beloved sons 
of the Southland, Bishop James Cannon, Jr., Bishop John M. 
Moore, and Dr. C. C. Seleeman; and we are told that the brethren 
of our sister Church in Kansas City have co-operated in the 
preparation for this General Conference as if they owned it. 
This Conference is becoming in a way a family affair. It is a 
most distinguished succession to which our honored guest be- 
longs, a great group not of sectional Methodists, but of ecumen- 
ical Methodists, keeping in step with us as we march out together 
to capture all this world for Jesus Christ. Let me read, Mr. 
President, the credentials of our fraternal messenger. 


THE COLLEGE OF BISHOPS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHuRCH, SoUTH 


To the Bishops and Members of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Dear Fathers and Brethren: 

In harmony with our well established custom and under the 
authority of our church, the College of Bishops have appointed 
the Reverend Bishop Hoyt McWhorter Dobbs, Master of Arts, 
Doctor of Divinity, Doctor of Laws, Fraternal Messenger to 
your General Conference. We commend him with heartiness to 
your gracious welcome. 

Bishop Dobbs has held with marked efficiency most respon- 
sible positions among us. He has served in our most important 
pastorates. He has been Professor and Dean in our School of 
Theology, Southern Methodist University in Dallas, Texas. He 
was Bishop in charge in Brazil for four years and is now in 
charge of the District comprising Alabama and Florida. 

Bishop Dobbs will bear to you the fraternal greetings of our 
entire Church and will assure you of our sincere hope and prayer 
that your God and ours will bless you with all spiritual pros- 
perity and make you of such service as may continually glorify 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Fraternally yours, 


JOHN M. MOORE, 
Secretary of the College of Bishops, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
May 11, 1928 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

To our brother and to the Church from which he comes, we 
say this, never have our people regarded the activities of our 
sister Church with greater interest than now. Never have we 
rejoiced more in her signal successes, not only in this land but 
around the world, than now. And never have more prayers 
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ascended from us for heaven’s continued blessings upon her than 
at this hour. It is my honor, as it is your pleasure, to receive 
Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs, fraternal delegate of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 

Bishop Blake: Members of the General Conference, it is a 
very great and a very distinct honor to be permitted to present 
to you this distinguished. servant of our sister Church, Bishop 
Hoyt M. Dobbs. Bishop Dobbs, may I say to you, our minds, 
our hearts, our arms are open unto you.. 


FRATERNAL AppRESS OF BisHorp Hoyt M. Dosss 


Dear Fathers and Brethren: 

The Methodist Episcopal Churh, South, has charged me with 
the responsibility and with the privilege of conveying to you, 
and through you, to the Methodist Episcopal Church, greetings 
and salutations in the name of our Lord, Jesus Christ, the great 
Head of the Church. May Grace, Mercy, and Peace from God 
our Father, continue to bless and crown your labors, at home 
and abroad, for the extension of His Kingdom throughout the 
earth. 

I must lay no claim to any especial qualification for this high 
honor. But if a friendly heart, a passion for the truth, and a 
desire to be of service, may be included among those necessary, 
then I shall—in part at least—be justified in speaking. 

Twenty years ago one of your own number took part in the 
ordination service by which I became an Elder in the Methodist 
ministry. In this noble city for some years I had the honor 
to serve as Pastor. Here I came to know and work in brotherly 
love with your own leaders in the common tasks of the com- 
munity and of the Kingdom. For forty years this was the 
home of Bishop Eugene R. Hendrix, one of the Bishops of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, one of the founders of 
the Scarritt College for Christian workers, and first president of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. In 
this historic hall that great layman and Evangelist, Dwight L. 
Moody, preached a series of sermons which mightily moved the 
multitude. For these and for many other reasons, I have joy 
in this presence. 

We live in a world of relationships. Wise men and women 
the world over recognize this fact and order their thought and 
life with reference to its significance. These relationships are 
among our most precious possessions. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that this custom of exchanging fraternal greetings has 
grown up among us. It keeps the fires of love burning in our 
hearts, and it strengthens the ties which have bound us from 
the beginning. Your life and your character have won for you 
high and honored places in the estimation of mankind. Your 
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record is one of which you may be justly proud. Your achieve- 
ments have enriched the life of the Church, as well as of the 
world. We thank God for your courage and for your sacrificial 
energy, and we pray that your future may be worthy of all which 
has gone before. 

The College of Bishops, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in their address to the General Conference in Memphis 
in 1926, expressed this same assurance, and their words I now 
~-make my own: 

“The vote on the plan of Unification failed to receive the 
required Constiutional majority. We cannot forget that three 
General Conferences have declared their belief in the possibility 
and in the desirability of some plan of unification for American 
Methodism. The utterances of our leaders and the testimony 
of our Councils from the beginning make a record on which 
we stand, and furnish the basis and warrant the hope for Uni- 
fication. Let us not cease to cherish the glad expectation of a 
closer unity of the people of God in general, and of our own 
Methodist families in particular.” 

Bishop W. F. Oldham brought to us at Memphis your frater- 
nal message. It affords me pleasure to make this acknowledg- 
ment of our thanks and appreciation for his address, which was 
in every way worthy of your own high standards and traditions. 
In South America, also, “his is the good gray head that all men 
know,” and his is the heart that understands. The people there 
have told me that his very wish carries the weight and the in- 
fluence of the law itself, and that men delight to say that they 
work with him as well as for him. 

The lengthened shadows of John and Charles Wesley and of 
their mother, fall across the Methodism of the modern world. 
Forever will their names be linked together. Methodism will 
have it so. Wesley, Luther, Augustine, Paul, Isaiah, Moses, and 
Abraham will stand, ever columnar, in the temple of the 
people of God. John Wesley was perhaps the most considerable 
man of the eighteenth century. His only inheritance was the 
“providence of God.” And the “providence of God was the 
crowning fact of his policy as well as the crowning maxim of 
his philosophy.” Methodism under God became the outstanding 
fact of that country and the free and liberal messages of Wesley 
still stir and bless all the Churches of the world. Dr. Chal- 
mers, it was, indeed, who said, “Methodism is Christianity in 
earnest.” 

The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
has recently announced that during the year 1927 more than 
half a million new members were received into the Churches of 
this country. In all of this both you and we have had our pro- 
portionate part, and for this we thank God and take courage. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, today speaks through 
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the voices of 8,348 traveling preachers to the mind and the 
heart of 2,638,886 Methodists. Our Missionaries, stout apostles 
of the Church, have unfurled the banner of the Cross in twelve 
foreign countries, and during the past four years we have 
received upwards of one hundred million dollars for the holy pur- 
poses of religion and education. Mr. James B. Duke, in 
presenting his noble gift, made the widely quoted statement 
shat he had come to accept the simple declarations of the Holy 
Scriptures in the administration of his fortune. This and other 
great gifts indicate the increasing emphasis which men of 
affairs are coming to place upon moral and spiritual values. 
Man lives by bread—but not by bread alone- 

The equipment of the churches at the present time surpasses 
perhaps that of any other period in their history The wealth 
of the world is very largely in the hands of Christian men and 
women. In architecture and in organization they represent 
enormous expenditures of money, and with an army of trained 
workers they do their tasks in all parts of the world. These 
alone, however, are not the real secrets of our strength and 
power—great and necessary though they are. Our equipment 
is but a worthy means toward a noble end, and that which dis- 
tinguishes us is not our possessions, but the uses to which these 
possessions are applied. 

The conditions under which our work must be done in the 
future are vastly different from those of former years. The 
growth of Science, the spread of democracy, the increasing in- 
fluence of women, the enlarged dignity of labor, prohibition 
of the liquor traffic, the remaking of the map of Europe and the 
vast accumulation of unprecedented wealth, are among the 
changed conditions which must hereafter be taken into account 
by all who have to do with religion and with shaping its institu- 
tional forms. 

These changes have taken place in the realms of thought, as 
they have appeared in the realms of life and work. The world 
itself is growing larger and larger. Larger and larger must be 
its leadership. Speed and power will continue to increase- 
Men’s elbows are very close together. The cry of hunger is heard 
from the Orient to the Occident. The prayers of passing Saints 
hush the thunder of the world’s commerce. The blows of a gavel 
in Wall Street shake the cities of Europe and the Orient. There 
are no longer any secrets in human society. The victorious 
aviator slows down to ninety- miles an hour, and with one 
sweep of the eye surveys ten thousand square miles of the earth’s 
surface and writes as he flies. The increasing solidarity of the 
race demands a larger and a larger world in which to live and 
move. 

Science has made conquest of the major domains of Nature, 
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and has succeeded in stamping out many of the race’s most 
deadly diseases. The spread of democracy is world-wide and 
touches every phase of our individual and our collective life. 
The influence of women is destined, probably, to be more and 
more widely recognized. The toiling masses of mankind have 
come into a new sphere, and the conditions under which they 
live and do their work are being steadily improved, and should 
be, in every possible way. The prohibition of the liquor traffic 
is one of the greatest reforms in the history of the Republic. 
Strong drink, and the effects of strong drink, have been more 
destructive of human life and happiness than have all the 
plagues, famines, and wars of civilization. The late President 
Eliot, of Harvard, said, before one of the great Bar Associations 
of America, that if civilization did not succeed in destroying 
strong drink and the social vices, the social vices and strong 
drink would destroy civilization. It is the expressed wish and 
will of the people of God that civilization be not destroyed. 

The vast accumulation of wealth surpasses anything in that 
department of human endeavor which the world has thus far 
known. Happily the administrators of the great modern 
fortunes, many of them, regard themselves as trustees of great 
resources which they are using, in increasing measure, for the 
relief of the sufferings of their fellowmen, and for the improve- 
ment of their surroundings. “We have been accustomed to think 
of the Church in sections, but God has given it a trusteeship as 
a whole.” But significant as these facts are, we must remember 
that they are not final—that in reality they are but the setting 
of the stage upon which Christianity must continue to appear 
and to do its work. 

There are certain great creative energies in Christianity which 
are more potent than any outward conditions under which it 
operates. Religion creates civilization—civilization does not 
create religion. These are of primary importance. They are, 
heredity, environment, individual initiative, and last but not 
least, Divine Grace. Heredity may influence, but it does not 
determine man’s destiny. Environment may leave its stamp on 
the individual, but one of the unceasing affirmations of the 
human soul is that man at his best is master of, and not 
mastered by, circumstances. Individual initiative may find 
horizons far distant, but it ultimately reaches boundary lines 
beyond which it cannot go. Divine Grace moves and guides as 
does no other energy known to man. There is always an incal- 
culable element in the religion of the soul. Dr. William Adams 
Brown in his new book, “Beliefs That Matter,” reminds us that 
chief of all the factors in the life of the soul is the free spirit of 
the living God, who touches the spirit of men and women, and 
arouses them to undreamed of activities. Character that tells 
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must be the ally of power. God truly takes an especial interest 
in every life which has been dedicated to Him. Answering the 
question, “Does civilization need religion?” Dr. Niebuhr is 
very discerning in his statement. that our highest power flows 
from internal and not from external sources; and that the soul’s 
real victory over nature and circumstances comes in learning to 
identify itself with the eternal values of its devotion. Mis- 
fortune, when nobly borne, becomes good fortune. 


Strangely enough, this attitude of the human spirit has great 
power to quicken the intellectual life. Personality is the sum 
total of all our powers. “When we think things through, we 
think things true,” and men who do not live straight cannot 
shoot straight. “Faith is the greatest foe of all human ills. 
Other forces than those of decay are at work across the world.” 
Dying intellectual and moral values find survival under the in- 
fluences of the Christian religion. Knowledge is power—for 
good or for evil. Knowledge must therefore never be divorced 
from piety—and piety must not be divorced from knowledge. 
All truth can have but one source. It is indeed superficial 
thinking, and not profound thought, which tempts man to be- 
lieve that he can forget God. Science needs religion, and reli- 
gion needs science. Science reaches its noblest altitude only 
when it is animated by the Christian motive and the Christian 
spirit. Religion needs the technical skill of science in its min- 
istries to all mankind. The devout spirit, the open mind, and 
the scientific method, when properly combined and used, will 
never mislead. Education is the strengthward growth of the 
body, the truthward growth of the mind, and the Godward 
growth of the soul. President Coolidge said last week in a 
public address that “this country has increasing need of some- 
thing more than worldly success.” A nation may survive the 
decay of faith in a few individuals, but in the masses of the 
people—never. The Manufacturers’ Record in a recent edi- 
torial comments on the fact that ninety per cent of American 
boys and girls between the ages of five and seventeen were en- 
rolled in the private or the public schools in 1926. The Record 
further states that the total value of all property used for pub- 
lic school purposes in the United States is estimated to be in 
excess of $4,676,000,000.00. The great educators of America 
are appealing to the Church and the home to co-operate with 
them in the education of our youth. They insist, and insist 
rightly, that there are certain functions which cannot be dele- 
gated—that in reality there is a very vital part of education 
which the home, and only the home, can supply. They are asking 
that we co-operate with them in this stupendous enterprise. The 
home, the Church and the school must continue to emphasize 
the fact that one of the major motives of all education is and 
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must be the creation of character which will stand the strain of 
tomorrow. If super-men and super-women are ever to appear 
among us, they will come from the ranks of those who follow in 
the footsteps of the Super-Man of Galilee. The supreme creden- 
tials of Christianity are the men and women whom Christ has 
captured. 

We build in the present, on the past, and for the future. Our 
past we believe to have been of divine origin. That our present 
is inspired by the Holy Spirit, we have no doubt. Our future is 
in God’s hands, upon whose shoulders the government of the 
world must rest at last. The progress of the race is as well 
attested as its solidarity. President Wilson said, “That man 
is right who stands closest to the future.” The laws of leader- 
ship are largely the same in all departments of human en- 
deavor. The leader must know the way, he must keep ahead, 
and he must have a following. Jesus Christ is immeasurably 
the foremost man of every age, and he is the only man in all 
history who meets these moral and spiritual qualifications for 
leadership. In his steps the Church will bravely follow—she 
asks no exemption from these exacting demands. The Church 
is God’s “nation among the nations”—a body without death and 
a mind without decay. But above all nations is humanity. 
The institutional forms of society must ultimately be brought 
- to their perfection in terms of human values. We must more 
and more conceive of the Kingdom of God on earth as a group 
of which Jesus Christ is the King and the center, and in which 
all men may find opportunity for self-realization as brothers. 

The task of tomorrow will be a many-sided one. It must be 
accomplished at home and abroad—on the land and on the sea. 
It must be so comprehensive as to include the mystic’s hunger 
for God and the reformer’s passion for men. The gospel is to 
the individual as well as to society. The individual must be 
born again, and society must continue to hear us proclaim that 
the Kingdom ‘of Heaven is at hand—here and now, in all 
which this implies. We do not claim that men can be made 
righteous by legislative processes, but do affirm that through 
the proper legislative means, atmosphere, conditions and moral 
climate may be created which will give virtue and character 
some chance of survival. \ 

The work abroad may change its method and its vocabulary ; 
but its aim and motive will ever be the same. The gospel 
itself is for all races, classes and conditions of men. The 
words “pagan” and “heathen” are and ought to be vanishing 
words. Their use implies the assumption of an untactful, if 
not unwarranted, superiority, which is not in keeping with the 
values revealed in the New Testament. Perhaps the time may 
come when the time-honored word “Missionary” may yield to 
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the more accurate designation of “Christian worker.” One of 
the most effective ways in which he may aid those serving in 
distant lands is to bear in mind the significant truth that 
nations, just individuals, never grow so powerful or so self- 
sufficient as to be able to do without friends and friendly rela- 
tionships. A kindly word and a Christian courtesy in one 
hemisphere may yield immense dividends in another hemi- 
sphere, while on the other hand haste and a lack of proper con- 
sideration may be registered in circles very remote from those 
in which they originated. The tourist and the tradesman may 
accelerate or retard the progress of the missionary cause. A 
number of Latin-American presidents have said in recent years 
that the International Health Board now at work in sixty-six 
countries on a foundation of one hundred million dollars, has 
by its healing ministries to the bodies of men become one of 
the most effective agencies in creating international friendship 
and good-will—the atmosphere in which Christianity may func- 
tion more fruitfully. 

The task at home increasingly demands our wisest and most 
unceasing effort also. It is the statement of one authority that 
one half of our national population are yet to be reached by 
the Christian Religion. Men and women are always and every- 
where more powerfully moved by example than precept, hence 
reality in religion and in life must be more widely operative 
in every sphere. The people should rally to the standards of 
religion for patriotic reasons, even if for no other. Our national 
welfare demands co-operative effort on the part of all righteous 
forces. There surely must be a highest common factor in .~ 
Christianity which can be made applicable to all our problems. 
In times past we have been accustomed, and rightly so, to speak 
many and splendid things in terms of “the North,” of “the 
South,” of “the East,” and of “the West,’—this we shall con- 
tinue to do. The time is at hand, however, when the people 
of every section may, with increasing influence and profit for the 
Kingdom of God and for the American Republic, enlarge 
their thinking. Controversy—theological or geographical—is 
not constructive. The noblest way in which to defend the faith 
is to feed our flocks; and he who truly loves and serves the 
pee people will love and serve every unit of their national 
ife. 

Though we may redefine the Church’s task, we can never 
alter its nature and function. Now as in every age past, its 
duty is to win men and women to allegiance to Jesus Christ, 
and to make his principles regnant in their lives wherever 
those lives may be lived. The world itself is the subject of 
redemption, and redemption, like other processes in the wider 
universe, is not yet completed. 
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Ours must also continue to be a passion for peace. The 
churches must broadly co-operate, wherever it is possible, in 
the establishment of peace throughout the world. Peace and 
good will flow from Christianity as naturally as a river 
from its source. So shall we be called the sons of God. Per- 
haps one of the most effective ways in which to do this will be 
in the proclamation of the Gospel which saves the souls of men 
from the sins which lead them to make war one upon another. 
Greed, anger and lust are the three major sins of mankind, 
and they inevitably lead to ruin- 


The long look forward is justified by the character of God, 
by the command of our Lord Jesus Christ, by the needs of a 
broken-hearted world, and by the very condition of our own 
salvation. If God be that which we have found Him to be, we 
are under obligation to proclaim Him to the world. The com- 
mand of Christ is not to be disobeyed. “A reasoned and deter- 
mined repudiation of his principles has nowhere or at any 
time been forgiven to any people.” The world’s weary and 
heaven-laden look toward.us with eyes dimmed with tears. Our 
own salvation is scarcely possible, if we do not respond—no 
response is death—response is life. 

Nineteen hundred and twenty-eight years ago, a man called 
Jesus was sent and came into the world with the message that 
God is the Father of all men and that all men may become the 
sons of God. He delivered that message, was crucified, dead 
and buried. 

Now, after the lapse of twenty centuries, we have met in 
* another hemisphere to profess our faith in the truth which he 
revealed and for which he laid down his life. We are not 
compelled to do this. The truth has made us free. 

The eyes of six hundred million people are turned to-day 
toward the birthplace of a man whom they never saw. This 
is not without a cause. The Acts of the Apostles, the philosophy 
of history, and the trend of modern times all begin to indicate 
that his work will be imperishable. 

The men and women who have most closely identified them- 
selves with him have been the world-uplifting men and women. 
Under his leadership we have power to accelerate the moral 
velocity of the world. The momentum of millennium is behind 
his purposes. 

It remains, therefore, for us to enter again the secret place 
of the most High, and here to bend our wills in conformity 
with his will, that the Kingdom of God may come upon the 
earth. 

To be the sons of God—to be brothers to the race—to for- 
give as he forgave—to toil patiently up the slopes of service— 
to have eternity set in our hearts—to fear no more the meaning 
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of death—to love and be loved, with a love everlasting—this 
is the message of Christianity to all mankind. 


FAREWELL Worps oF BisHor Dosss 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on the Reception 
of Fraternal Delegates: 

Bishop Hoyt M. Dobbs is now about to take his leave from 
among us. His stay has been altogether too brief. We are. 
deeply grateful to Bishop Dobbs for his coming and for his 
noble fraternal utterances. His presence has been a delight 
and we bid him God-speed. A young preacher on a Mon- 
day morning asked an elderly woman in his congregation 
what she thought of his sermon on the preceding day. He 
must have been a young minister. She said she liked his ser- 
mon. And he asked, “What was there about my sermon that 
you especially liked?” She said, “What I especially admire 
in your preaching is your perseverance, the way you keep right 
on saying the same thing, again and again.” 

As our brother goes from us we keep on saying the same 
thing, the assurance of esteem and affection, and of our expec- 
tation that in God’s good time our mutual hopes will be con- 
summated and our prayers answered. May I quote, as Bishop 
Dobbs goes from us, a verse from Longfellow, and with a mean- 
ing that Longfelow perhaps did not dream: 

“We hold you fast in our fortress 
And will not let you depart, 


But put you deep down in the dungeon, 
In the roundtower of our heart. 


And there we will hold you forever, 
Aye, forever and a day, 

Till its walls shall smoulder to ruin 
- And crumble to dust away.” 


Bishop Dobbs: 

It would be unbecoming in me in taking my leave not to 
let you know something of the heart throbs which I have 
experienced since coming into your midst. On the other hand 
it would be more unbecoming to use the time of this great 
body with needless delay. Permit me to say that. the eyes 
of the world have been and are, and will continue to be upon 
you. The eye of God is upon you as each one of you shall 
perform His task under the great Taskmaker. Aye, for 
twenty-one years I have striven with all the strength which 
is within me likewise to protect the principles of fraternity 
between the Methodists of the two groups with which I have 
been related. It is my happy duty from my own viewpoint to 
assure you that until my ministry here shall have ceased, I 
shall continue to practice co-operation and not competition ; 
fraternity and not criticism; construction and not destruc-. 
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tion. I wish to thank you from my heart for the very gen- 
erous evidence of your brotherly love which I knew to exist 
before, and which shall cheer me as I go back to my field 
of labor. Blessings on you and your families as you continue 
in the preaching of the Lordship of Jesus Christ, as you con- 
tinue to protect the principle of brotherly love, and as you 
continue to bear the great message. May God grant each and 
every one in this world a knowledge of his truth, and in the 
world to come life everlasting. 


THE METHODIST PROTESTANT CHURCH 
SEE JOURNAL, PAGES 386 AND 391 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on the. Reception 
of the Fraternal Delegates: 

Mr. Bishop, and members of the Conference, Bishop Charles 
Wesley Burns was the honored Fraternal Messenger of this 
General Conference to the General Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church last week in Baltimore. He was accorded 
by our Brethren a most cordial and fraternal reception, and 
upon his suggestion that this General Conference would be 
delighted to receive a fraternal messenger from that group, their 
choice fell upon the honored retiring president of their Church, 
Dr. Thomas Hamilton Lewis, a man whose name is a shining 
name in American Protestant Christianity. As everybody here 
knows, the Methodist Protestant Church is a member of the 
great family of American Methodism, and we rejoice with 
them in the celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of their Church and give thanks to God for the suc- 
cesses that have been visited upon them. Dr. Lewis is himself, 
as- most of us know, a noble servant, not only of his own 
church, but of the Church universal in this world. It was at 
the General Conference of 1908 in Baltimore that he delivered 
a fraternal address to that body, which was in the nature of 
a national event. Some of us still feel the thrill and spiritual 
inspiration that were in it. The credentials of Dr. Lewis have 
been received and read as follows: 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE MutHopist PROTESTANT 
CHURCH. 
May 18, 1928. 
To the Board of Bishops and the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Session in Kansas City, 
Missourr. 
Dear FaTHERS AND BRETHREN: 
We-take pleasure in presenting to you the fraternal messen- 
ger from the General Conference of the Methodist Protestant 
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Church, now in session in Baltimore, Maryland, Reverend 
Thomas Hamilton Lewis, D.D., LL.D., of Washington, D. C., 
who will present greetings from our body. For thirty-four 
years Dr. Lewis was president of Western Maryland College 
and for three terms president of the General Conference of 
the Methodist Protestant Church. 

There is no man among us who is more highly esteemed or 
who can more fittingly present our greetings to your Conference. 

We pray God’s richest blessings upon every deliberation of 
your great assembly and trust that the day may not be far 
distant when we shall see in this great country of ours a united 
Methodism. 

Signed by order and in behalf of the General Conference 
of the Methodist Protestant Church, in session in Baltimore, 
Maryland, this 18th day of May, 1928. 

J. C. BroomMFiEeLpD, President. 
C. W. Parus, Secretary. 


FRATERNAL ADDRESS OF REVEREND THOMAS HAMILTON Lewis 


Mr. Presipent, FATHERS AND BRETHREN OF THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE Mrtuopist EpiscopaL CHuRCcH: 

I come here, as you haye heard in the reading of my creden- 
tials, by the direction of the General Conference of tlie Meth- 
odist Protestant Church, to bear loving greetings and to recipro- 
cate, in my poor way, the felicitations and fraternal message: 
borne to us by your Bishop Burns. Bishop Burns captured 
our people by his messages, and strangely warmed their hearts 
by his good will. He is a loving apostle of sweetness and light. 
He has John Wesley’s spectacles, and therefore recognized us at 
once as fellow Methodists. He is a Bishop, and therefore 
may have felt something lonesome among us, but he saw our 
President rule me out of order and that must have seemed like 
good news from a far country. He helped us celebrate our 
Centennial, and patiently listened while we boasted above 
measure. I do not recall that he referred particularly to Meth- 
odist union, but when he intimated that you would be pleased 
to receive a return visit from our Conference there was instant 
and unanimous response, and I had the good fortune to win 
the honor of being named messenger. “Therefore came I unto 
you without gainsaying, as soon as I was sent for: I ask there- 
fore for what intent ye have sent for me?” Perhaps it may 
occur to you that I can best answer that question myself. Very 
well, with your permission I will. Without consuming your 
precious time or hopelessly attempting to divert your attention 
from the absorbing business before you this morning to any- 
thing I might tell you about our own church affairs, I am 
exceedingly hold—trembling, indeed, lest you may think me 
presumptuous—to proceed at once to the question that burns 
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with unquenchable desire in Methodist Protestant hearts, and 
ask you as one of the responsible trustees, What have you done 
with Methodist union? Will you pardon a personal allusion in 
explanation ? 

In the days of Burke there was a member of the British Par- 
liament named Hamilton, who because of a speech he made 
one day, and because he never spoke in Parliament again, has 
come down to us as “Single-Speech Hamilton.” Now Hamil- 
ton is my middle name. Twenty years ago I had the honor 
of addressing this body, and two years later, the General Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, as frater- 
nal messenger from the Methodist Protestant Church. In both 
addresses I made some remarks on the subject of Methodist 
union, and in both instances there was an explosion of enthusi- 
asm rarely witnessed in a religious gathering. Nobody could 
have been more astonished than I was at the demonstration ; 
and after all these years, reviewing the affair, I am still unable 
to account for so great an effect from so slight a cause. In 
fact, I think the speech was not the cause at all, except in the 
sense that Mrs. O’Leary’s cow burnt up Chicago. I was 
unconsciously too near a»powder magazine, and I dropped a 
match. Methodist people of that time had a great longing for 
union, which as yet had found no opportunity to express itself 
fully, and at my unexpected speech it went off. But I protest, 
brethren, that my Church has no intention to suggest by this 
second appointment that you are fated to have this messenger 
return to you every twenty years, after the manner of the 
locust. I told my Conference that they knew quite well what I 
stood for, and that if I came to this Conference, I should cer- 
tainly, unless I found a rule against it, say something about 
Methodist union, and that if they wanted to stop me their 
surest plan was to stop me before [I started. That is what 
brought out these resolutions which I will now read. 

“Resolved, That we favor and long for a united Methodism, 
and in order to promote that object the President of this Gen- 
eral Conference is hereby authorized and directed to appoint 
a commission on church union consisting of ten members with 
authority to negotiate with the Methodist and other kindred 
churches during the coming quadrennium. 

“Resolved, That when this General Conference adjourns, it 
shall adjourn subject to the call of the President, who may call 
the same in special session, when he has been informed by 
your Commission on Church Union, that the conditions on 
which we may enter the movement are probably acceptable to 
this General Conference.” (Certified Copy) C. W. Pates, Sec- 
retary of General Conference. 

So now we know where we are. I realize that I am more 
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bold than prudent in venturing an address on Methodist union 
just now. Begun in enthusiastic hope of a speedy consumma- 
tion twenty years ago, its weary disciples have been compelled 
to watch it “dwindle, peak and pine” into a remote possibility. 
Some think it has been talked to death. Some suspect it was 
strangled by ecclesiastical diplomacy. But all appear to be 
willing to treat it as no longer a live issue. If I venture now 
to breathe upon these dry bones, it is not that I dare to suppose 
that my voice can make this ghost walk. JI am simply curious 
to know what has been done with Methodist union? Or, as 
the bard of my youth phrases it, “Who killed Cock Robin?” 
If this were all that is in my mind, however, I would not 
trouble you with a post-mortem. And if I presume to believe 
that the patient is not in extremis, but it is only a case of sus- 
pended animation, it is because I believe that as Christ’s words 
shall not pass away, so neither shall his prayer go unanswered 
and that this Christ-breathed ideal shall yet stand on its feet 
and walk. 

The ideal of Methodist union was always and essentially a love 
match. And because it was not seriously recognized as such, and 
cultivated in this spirit by those who gave it attention, it lan- 
guished. It got mixed up with sectional, denominational, his- 
torical, and other extraneous issues, until it could not breathe its 
native air, and finally ceased to breathe at all. “The child came 
to the birth and there was not strength to bring forth.” 

The solemnities of marriage have furnished so many oppor- 
tunities for the professional humorists, that one almost auto- 
matically classes oneself as a sentimentalist who maké an appeal 
for love to be considered as of first importance in so solemn a 
union. I have traced back to a pulpit humorist of the times of 
James the First the observation that the word “matrimony” may 
be pronounced “matter-o-money” without changing its meaning 
as understood in the best circles of society. For at least three 
hundred years, then, the old fashioned way of marrying for love 
has been taboo in the said best circles. Meanwhile, such grand- 
fogies as still stand in the ways and for the good old paths of 
love, may comfort themselves with another observation, some 
sixteen hundred years older than the first, that if you throw 
nature out by the door it will come back by the window; which, 
being interpreted, means that falling in love is too human to be 
strange and too divinely new to become tiresome. A much more 
serious query for us is whether the progressive spirits which are 
working such havoc with love’s young dream, will be able to 
invade also the sphere of Methodist union and focus the pitiless 
glare of what they are pleased to call common sense upon it, until 
they make it appear to be only an ecclesiastical bargain or a 
socialist experiment. To be sure we ought not to complain if go 
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great a matter is looked at and discussed from many angles‘of 
observation, for, of course, it has its practical side. Young 
dreamers and impractical enthusiasts must not be permitted to 
trun this mighty mechanism with rhetoric. It is eminently 
proper that eclesiastical fathers and mothers should strive to 
prevent unions that defy the most ordinary calculations of fitness 
and harmony. And so the ecclesiastical lawyer and the religious 
statesman and the theologian must all be given a hearing; even 
the standpatter must be given his day in court. Methodist union 
is not just an airy abstraction. Plans must be formulated and 
discussed, constitutional safeguards must be made precise and 
comprehensive, facts and figures and even traditions must be 
taken into account, we must take time and have patience and 
think all round and over and under and through every propo- 
sition connected with it. Yes, yes; but I want this to be done 
by those people who want to unite and not by those who do it 
to prevent union: Christ in his parable never meant to stop 
people from building by keeping them counting the cost all 
their lives. .The first thing to do is to get at the sentiment 
itself with which Methodist union begins and without which 
it cannot too soon end, namely, the love which inspires it and 
can alone effectuate it. And I believe we ought to write large 
over every project of this kind, that so far as we are concerned 
we will not make hypocrites of ourselves by proposing union 
with people we do not love enough to live with; it shall be a 
union for love or it shall not be at all. Let those who call this 
romantic make the most of it. Methodist union is a romance. 
Not in the sense some contemptuous critics would give it, as 
unbelievable, opposed to sane experience, a castle in the air, an 
ecclesiastical utopia. But the real, the high romance, the story 
of the ideal, transcending the commonplace and soliciting the 
soul out of humdrum with apocalyptic visions, the heavenly 
dream untainted by calculations of profit and loss, measuring 
its gain in heartbeats, rejoicing not in statistics, but in love’s 
victory over hate in human hearts. “For if I speak with the 
tongue of men and of angels and have not love I am but a 
sounding brass,” unable and unworthy to sound the first note 
of the dominant chord of Methodist union. 


It was in the same night he was betrayed, in the passion of 
Gethsemane, in the very ecstasy of love’s renunciation, that our 
Blessed Lord saw the vision of a united Church. So, I am 
persuaded, it will be under the white heat of love’s consuming 
flame that denominational prejudices will disappear and the 
disciples of Jesus be welded into one divine brotherhood. 

Now let us inquire whether there is anything in these gen- 
eral observations applicable to our case at this time; is there 
any balm in this Gilead for our sleeping sickness ? 
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‘Every denomination has its peculiar problems in connection 
with propositions for union, but in one respect all have the 
same problem. In every case the man who desires union be- 
tween separated denominations must rid himself of the idea 
that it is a problem in statistics which must be figured out until 
every possible contingency has been reduced to mathematical 
certainty. It is not a sin to be a big church, but I believe it 
would be a sin to engineer vast combinations of people into a 
church for no other reason than to become a big church. Neither 
is it a case to be handled only by ecclesiastical diplomats and 
trained specialists and in secret closets. In my humble opinion 
Methodist union has been nearly done to death by its doctors. 
And, hear me, brethren, it is not a game of intellectual battle- 
dore and shuttlecock for our Conference debating societies, 
annual and general. That is a splendid way, perhaps the most 
effective way to make a division, but it makes few unions. All 
these miss the vital characteristics of every union proposition 
that has promise of success in it. Methodist union is a move- 
ment. I am not trying to be metaphysical, but I really believe 
we Methodists have much to learn here. To think of union 
as a movement, as something going on, rather than as a fixed, 
determined thing, as a fluid ideal rather than as a solid con- 
cept, is to see new possibilities in it and to derive new satisfac- 
tions from it. Now a movement has its impulse and it has its 
obstructions, the rest of it is largely accidental and negligible. 
Logically we ought to give most attention to its impulse, not 
only because this is after all its final justification, but because 
it is much easier to overcome obstructions by reinforcing the 
impulse than it is to strengthen the impulse by removing the 
obstructions. And what is vastly more significant, we can 
strengthen the impulse without halting the movement, but to 
remove the obstructions we must halt the movement. 

It is fortunate that we do not need to say much in explana- 
tion of the impulse; it makes its own appeal and supplies its 
own reasons if we give it a chance. The impulse of Methodist 
union is love; started, I devoutly believe, in the yearning solici- 
tude of our Divine Lord, and, I also devoutly believe, the great 
propulsive dynamic of Methodism itself, which is, properly speak- 
ing, nothing but a creed of love, an evangel of love, and a ration- 
ale of love. The origin of Methodism, the power of its heralds, 
from Wesley down, its triumphs among the lowly, and its aston- 
ishing vitality, blazing but unconsumed, all have their explana- 
tion in love. It must follow, therefore, that if there could be any 
seeming success among Methodists which could be stated only in 
fine buildings and enlarged resources, that success would not en- 
dure, lacking love. And if there should be any union among 
Methodists now separated, which found its success only in 
considerations of diplomacy and statistics, that union would 
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be of few days and full of trouble. And it must also follow 
that if Methodists do not love one another they are so much 
the less Methodists. And if a Methodist wants to grow in love 
and demonstrate his love in all sincerity, and yet insists upon 
remaining separate from other Methodists in Church fellow- 
ship, he must furnish an explanation that will explain. Of 
course he may have his reasons, reasons are as plentiful as 
blackberries, but I would like to hear him explain first of all 
his impulse. Not even a Methodist can drive a team of im- 
pulses moving in opposite directions. The impulse of love 
brings Methodists together as inevitable as gravity. What is 
the impulse that keeps them apart? 

But love does not always have its way, and so we must, 
for an intelligent understanding of our situation, consider the 
obstructions. Looking at the various units of Protestant Chris- 
tianity we may say, speaking broadly, that they have all arranged 
themselves around questions of ritual, or of doctrine, or of 
administration, and it is in one or more of these we will find the 
obstructions to the movement of union. 


As to the first of these it would seem impossible to perpetuate 
a division among Methodists about ritual. Methodism arose 
in a ritualistic Church, it is true; and Wesley was never willing 
to acknowledge his separation from it. But it arose also and 
to far mightier dimensions in the American wilderness, where 
prayer books were scarce and Methodists were no great readers. 
They became Methodists, as they became Christians, in the 
most primitive fashion, without a ritual; and I suppose their 
descendants can continue to be Methodists without it. True, 
some Methodist Churches are growing more like ritualistic 
churches every day, cultivating forms of worship more stately, 
more edifying, some would say; while others groan and say 
quite other things about it. But however much Methodism may 
have improved or deteriorated on account of ritualistic ten- 
dencies, I know of no disposition to press this question to a 
division among Methodists. If there are those who feel that 
ritual and liberty are inconsistent terms in worship; and if 
there are others who are pained and distracted by irregularities 
if not vulgarities exhibited in a free service, and who like to 
feel the guidance of the crook through the green pastures 
of their devotions, I do not suppose anyone dreams of a division 
in Methodism on this account. 

It is perhaps approaching debatable ground to place specu- 
lative theology among the accidents of Methodism; but what- 
ever the reason may be, the fact is that there has never been 
a doctrinal division among Methodists, and is not likely to be. 
It would be a misrepresentation of Wesley to overlook the fact 
that he was a clear, profound theologian, and that his preach- 
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ing was more doctrinal than anything else. Nevertheless, Wes- 
ley himself insisted that his great aim was not to secure the 
acceptance of a body of divinity by his disciples, but the culti- 
vation of an experience. And the fact is that Methodists have 
never been absorbingly interested in doctrine beyond a few 
articles. When they have correctly formulated the facts of 
their experience they care but little for the phrasing of other 
matters. We carry twenty-five articles as our official creed, it 
is true; but I question whether one in a thousand of our people 
really know what they teach. Perhaps they are none the worse 
for that. But it is extremely unlikely that Methodists will 
ever split into doctrinal fractions. We are reduced then to the 
conclusion that all the divisions in Methodism have arisen 
and are perpetuated on account of differences of opinion in 
matters of administration, or governmental differences. 

Now it is possible to make too little of such matters. Hamp- 
den resisted the King and Judges of England in a matter of 
twenty shillings, and brought on a civil war. Our own colonial 
fathers resisted the King and Parliament of England in a mat- 
ter of six cents, and brought on the Revolution in the United 
States of America. Both of these were matters of administra- 
tion. So that it is not likely that American Methodists will 
acquiesce in Pope’s dictum: 


“For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best administered is best.” 


Contesting for forms of government seems to be one of the 
rights guaranteed to us by the Declaration of Independence, 
and we shall probably never yield the contest in Church or 
state. Being of human origin, forms of government must 
always be susceptible of improvement; and I think it is safe 
to say that no form of government was ever yet contested that 
was not in the end improved. 

But if it was a monumental blunder to expel good men from 
Methodism for arguing about a change in its government, what 
ought we to call the perpetuation of the division after all are 
agreed as to the right to discuss, and after the change sought 
has been made by those then resisting? We are not all agreed 
about government now, to be sure; nor ever will be. But mem- 
bers of these denominations differ among themselves as much 
as the denominations differ from each other on these questions. 

Another great schism arose in Methodism on the question of 
what shall be done with a Bishop whose wife owns slaves. I 
do not know why, but it would appear that this is still a live 
question. At least there are two standing monuments of its 
immortal vigor facing one another at Mason and Dixon’s line. 
It isn’t claimed. that anybody now owns slaves, or wants to 
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own slaves, or could own slaves; but for some reason, known 
only, I think, to the only wise God, two great Churches, having 
the same ritual, doctrine and administration, are still perpetu- 
ating a division that began over this question, notwithstanding 
the question itself is dead. Sixty-five years it has been dead. 
In the name of sanitation, why isn’t it buried? But these two 
great, wise denominations, emulating the pious faith of their 
Roman Catholic exemplars, still pay their devotions at the 
shrine where the sacred relic rests. f 

There have been other divisions in Methodism, but unless I 
have forgotten something, the whole recipe consists in differ- 
ences of opinion about forms of government and administration, 
with sectional differences mingled with race prejudices, all 
stirred energetically together with bitter memories of past dis- 
putes, and taken without water after each meal. 

Is it not plain that Methodist union must be a union for love 
or not at all? Such differences can’t be argued away, nor beaten 
down by the iron hand of authority, nor wiped out in competitive 
wars. The more they are stirred and opposed the longer they 
are in dying, and in fact, after they die they stir men just the 
same. 

“Hen in their ashes live their wonted fires.” 


The only extermination for them is the “expulsive power 
of a new affection.” Love is the universal solvent of all diffi- 
culties, the mightiest persuasive of peace, the conqueror of 
prejudice, and the end of controversy. Give us love enough 
and Methodists will flow together as streams in the south. 

If we could have a General Love Feast instead of a Gen- 
eral Conference to deal with this question it wouldn’t take so 
many years to settle it. Of course we can’t. The followers 
of the great god of things as they are would rise up and say, 
“We never saw it on this fashion.” John Wesley’s Bishop 
of London would get out of his grave and exclaim, “Hnthusiasm, 
enthusiasm.” But, O ye Methodists, who live and move and 
have your being in love, I challenge you in the name of Love 
Immortal, strong Son of God, listen to his voice erying with 
authority to us in the presence of a Methodism bound in the 
graveclothes of a bitter, unloving, deadening past, “Loose him 
and let him go.” 

Yea, I say unto you, Hear Him: 


‘“FTe has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never know retreat, 
He is sifting out the souls of men before his judgment seat; 
O be swift, my soul, to answer Him, be jubilant, my feet, 

Our God is marching on.” 


FAREWELL Worps oF REVEREND THomAs HAMILTON LEwIs 


Merrie N. SuirH: Dr. Thomas Hamilton Lewis, Fraternal 
Delegate of the Methodist Protestant Church, who put us deeply 
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in his debt by the noble utterance which he brought to us to-day, 
is about to leave. I may say for you and for myself to Dr. Lewis 
that if he has been half as glad to see us as we have been to 
see him and hear him, he is in an altogether cheerful and com- 
fortable frame of mind. I bid him God-speed as he goes back 
to his work. - 

REVEREND T. H. Lewis: Brethren of the Conference, it is 
a great pleasure to me to say good-bye to you. I like to see 
you smile and I knew that would make you smile. I am happy 
to be here, very happy indeed to have had an opportunity to 
speak and really overwhelmed at the gracious manner in which 
you have received my message. May God bless you, may he 
lead you, and may he crown with success what you ought to do. 

BisHor Nvue.sen: To all of which we say a hearty Amen. 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
SEE JOURNAL, PAGE 399 


Merle N. Smith, Chairman of the Committee on the Reception 
of Fraternal Delegates : 

It was one of the orators of the Negro race who used to say: 
“You must judge us not by what we have come to but by where 
we have come from.” And it was Mr. Bright, the great English 
statesman and scholar, who declared that the progress of the 
Negro race in America in the twenty-five years following the 
Civil War could not be matched by the progress of any race in 
a similar period of time in history. It is by the courtesy of 
your committee that Dr. Stanley E. Grannum, of Lexington 
Conference, has been asked to present to you the representatives 
of two of the Churches of our brethren. 

Stanuey HE. Grannum: We are to hear this afternoon from 
the fraternal delegate from the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Our Board of Bishops sent to this Church—the Gen- 
eral Conference has just adjourned—as our fraternal delegate, 
Dr. Ernest S. Williams, of the Metropolitan Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Baltimore. Our brethren of the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church have paid us back in our own coin. They 
have sent to us as fraternal delegate the pastor of another 
Metropolitan Church, the Metropolitan African Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Baltimore. I think it is correct to say 
that this exchange of fraternal messengers is not a mere gesture 
of courtesy but is the expression of a genuine spirit of friendli- 
ness between our Methodist Churches, this spirit arising out of 
our common ancestry and common polity. It is therefore a 
great privilege to me to present to you through our presiding 
Bishop, Rey. William H. Thomas, Doctor of Divinity, Pastor 
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of the Metropolitan African Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
fraternal delegate of this Church to this General Conference. 


FRATERNAL ADDRESS OF REVEREND WILLIAM H. THomas 


To THE BisHops, GENERAL OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE 
MernHopist EpiscopaL CuurcH, ASSEMBLED IN GENERAL Con- 
FERENCE, GREETINGS: I bring you greetings from the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Unlike the task assigned by Dido 
to Aineas, I have to say that this task, that of bearing you greet- 
ings, is a pleasant one. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church is jealous of this 
task of bringing you greetings and is anxious to keep green and 
virile the tie that binds our hearts in Christian love. 

Since the Christian Church is divided into and does its best 
work along denominational lines, we are glad that we belong 
to the Methodist group and that we can greet you as the Mother 
of American Methodism. ; 

America has a proprietary interest in Methodism, for it is 
here on this continent that Methodism has had its greatest 
development. The African Methodist Episcopal Church is the 
largest Negro daughter of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
“conceived in no spirit of racial exclusiveness, fostering no 
ethnic antagonism, but born of the exigencies of American 
environment.” 

The age in which we live has been called socialistic, but that 
is false. It has been called communistic, but that, too, is false. 
It has been called the age of doubt, but to the contrary, it is an 
age of faith; it is a fraternal age. 

Before the war, the last word in our civilization was efficiency. 
The Germans called it kultur, but at the close of the war, won 
by the Allies, we found that the last word in our civilization 
was co-operation and no one who has observed the life of the 
Christian Church in America can doubt that there is a deepen- 
ing of acquaintance along denominational lines. As a result of 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ of America, there is a 
growing conviction that there must be a closer co-operation 
among Protestant Churches, and the recent conference on Faith 
and Order in Switzerland has pointed clearly to the path of 
unity, and yet we do not dream of all denominations becoming 
organically one. 

Men differ too widely in birth, training, education and provi- 
dential callings and, then, too, the universal law of God in 
Grace as well as in nature, is unity in diversity. 

If we were to abolish all creeds we would not have peace, but 
confusion. The Master’s prayer “that they all may be one, as 
I am one in the Father and the Father in me” is not one of 
organic union, but one in spirit, in will, in purpose and work. 
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The central point of union must be Jesus Christ, the Author 
and Finisher of our common faith, and as a member of the 
Methodist family, we love to recognize the worth and the work of 
noble men of other denominations as expressed in our hymnol- 
ogy. We love to sing with the Baptist Fawcett, “Blest Be the 
Tie That Binds,” and with the Episcopalian, Toplady, “Rock 
of Ages, Cleft for Me,” and with the Congregationalist, Ray 
Palmer, “My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” and with the Presby- 
terian, Bonar, “Glory Be to the Father,” and with the reformer, 
Luther, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” and with the Uni- 
tarian, Bowring, “In the Cross of Christ I Glory,” and with 
the Quaker, Barton, “He Dwells in Cloudless Light and Shines,” 
and with our own Methodist, Charles Wesley, “Jesus, Lover 
of My Soul,” and to join with this Christian host in singing 
that hymn of common faith and inspiration, 

“Like a mighty army 

Moves the Church of God; 
Brothers, we are treading 

Where the saints have trod; 
We are not divided, 

All one body we, 


One in hope and doctrine, 
One in charity.” 


Hence, as Methodists whilst we live to make our Church a 
power in the community, we also live to love every other church 
which exalts our Christ. 

When John Wesley said to a Christian who belonged to 
another group, “If thy heart be as my heart, give me thy 
hand,” he was voicing the spirit of the Christian Church of 
to-day. 

Each denomination is stronger because of the support of 
the other ; because of the lessons learned from the other’s experi- 
ence; because of the consciousness of being part of one great 
Christian movement. 

“Not alone we conquer, 
Not alone we fall, 


In each gain, the triumph, 
Lose or triumph all.” 


OUR FELLOWSHIPS 


The first thing is greater fellowship in human relationships. 
The Christian Church has sponsored international conferences’ 
and inter-racial committees. Christian Brotherhood under- 
stands the meaning of that sheet of Peter’s and listens to the 
command, “What God hath cleansed, that call not thou com- 
mon”; as Josiah Strong puts it, “If men got near enough to 
discover one another, they would find that they have more things 
in common than in difference.” Cardinal Manning and Henry 
George once met. Cardinal Manning said: “I love men because 
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Christ loved them.” Henry George said: “I love Christ because 
Christ loved men.” Both expressed the same truth differently. 
The one was practical consecration, and the other, consecrated 
practically. Every Church must meet this double test. Is it 
of God? Is it of man? Does it speak of God? Does it min- 
ister to the needs of man? 

The program of Christianity is “to bind up the broken- 
hearted, to comfort those who mourn, to give beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, liberty to the captives.” The 
problem is not how to reach the masses, but how can the masses 
reach the Church; not the non-church goers, but the non-going 
Church; the Church which goes nowhere, but simply sits 
and sings “Rescue the Perishing, Care for the Dying,” when 
the perishing and the dying are five miles away from it. 

The world has commenced to regard the Church as a retreat 
of spiritual aristocracy and not as our Father’s House. We 
need to learn the lesson of the Chinaman’s prayer: 

“One day without work and no rice, 
Two days without work and no clothes, 
Three days without work and no home; 


Nothing left but beautiful churches, 
God help me, Amen!” 


The Church has a prodigious task before it, and it will not 
be accomplished by mere conferences or great conventions. “The 
kingdom of God cometh not by observation.” There is needed 
the constant, faithful, prayerful work of each Christian congre- 
gation. z 

American Methodism has been a pioneer in leading govern- 
ments toward international and inter-racial mindedness. Geneva 
is the child of the Gospel and the World Court is the result of 
the Master’s “Go ye into all the world”; and the League of 
Nations is the fruit of St. Paul’s, “I am not ashamed of the 
Gospel of Christ.” 

Religion is civilization. The Christian Church has been a 
pioneer in the promoting of civilization. Trade and commerce 
have followed the missionary into new fields—David Livingstone 
preceded Cecil Rhodes into Africa and made possible the work 
of empire building; Francis Asbury blazed the trail followed 
by the modern railroad. 

PEACE 

The most urgent question or need of the world to-day is the 
establishment of universal peace. It is urgent not only because 
war is wrong but because nations are rapidly forgetting the 
horrors of war. No agency can mold public opinion as favor- 
ably as the Christian Church. It was the influence of the 
Church which led to the abolishing of duelling, the hanging of 
witches, judicial torture and slavery. It was the influence 
of the Christian Church which led to the adoption of the 
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Highteenth Amendment and it is to the Church that we must 
look to the establishing of universal peace. 

The Christian Church is the hope of world peace. The war 
system is built on the assumption that war is inevitable. You 
cannot abolish war. You may evade it for a season, but soon 
or late it will overtake you again. But war is not inevitable. 
It is a man-orginated institution. It did not come out of 
the earth or out of the heaven, but out of the human heart. 
It is not the creation of cosmic forces, but of the human spirit. 
It is a man-made institution and it can be by man controlled. 

It must be ended by man. If the Christian Church cannot 
end war, no organization on earth can do it. How can this 
be done? Join in creating the will-to-peace. The pulpit is 
the real forum. Teach the people to desire peace. Mr. Kellogg 
launched a new idea when he made his offer of general treaty 
renouncing war. The Church must show the costliness of 
war, not in dollars and cents alone, not in the loss of man- 
power alone, but in the greater loss of Christian ideals. For 
death is not the following of a hearse to the grave, but a loss of 
ideals. During the days of the war men pointed to the Great 
World War as an evidence that Christianity had failed. It was 
the so-called Christian nations of the world who were fighting. 
But the war did not prove that Christianity had failed. It did 
prove something. It proved that Christianity had not been 
tried. 


LASTLY, OUR COMMON TASKS 


First, to make and keep America Christian, for the Christian 
religion, like charity, begins at home. In speaking for our own 
country, it is not because we love others less, but because we 
love our own more. America must be made and kept Christian 
in fact as well as in name. 

Dr. Charles Sheldon told this story of a young Chinese lad, 
Wong Fu, who had been sent by the Chinese government to be 
educated at an American university to fit himself for a govern- 
ment position, and one day he went to his professor in philos- 
ophy troubled and sad, and said: “Professor, I have something 
on my mind that I want to tell you.” “Tell it, my boy,” said 
the professor. 

“T came to this country, which is called Christian. I expected 
to-find conditions much better here than in my own country. 
I find much evil, vice houses, child labor, murder, race riots, 
Sabbath breaking, suicides, divorces. When I go back to my 
people how shall I explain all of this? If the Christian reli- 
gion is so much better than ours, why do all these things go on 
over here? If these are the results of the Christian religion, 
our religion is better than yours.” 

Yes, America must be made and kept Christian in fact as 
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well as in name. Christian in government and in politics. 
Christian in society, Christian in our national and international 
relationship, Christian in racial and inter-racial associations. 

Finally, we must make the world Christian, and I am full 
of hope for the life of the world, because I believe in God. This 
is God’s world. A world in which He abides. A world in 
which He is gaining an increasing control, and instead of 
fleeing from it, Christians must remain in and help to save it. 
I am full of hope for the life of the world, because I am a 
student of history and the lesson of history is the lesson of 
hope. The world is a better world to live in than it ever was 
before. Read any history of the nineteenth century and deter- 
mine whether you would rather live in the England, the France, 
the Italy, the Spain, the Germany or the America of its first 
pages or of its last. The great task of the Christian Church is 
to hold up Jesus Christ. 

A German spy had hidden himself in the branches of a tree 
to watch, to wait, to kill the enemy, as he passed by. Soon 
there came riding by a Russian Cossack and the spy, from his 
concealed place in the tree, shot him and killed him. He 
hastened down from his retreat and ran to the dead Cossack, 
robbed him of his arms, tore from his silent form his clothes, 
and as he tore the shirt from his breast, lo, on the breast he saw 
a crucifix. When he saw the crucifix he stopped, he looked, his 
hate began to leave him, a new spirit took possession of him. He 
drew together the shirt and covered up the crucifix. He placed 
back by the side of the dead soldier his arms and left. 

What was it which caused the change? What caused his hate 
to leave him? It was that cross of Christ, and the cross is still 
the panacea for all the hate of the world and “I, if I be lifted 
up, I will draw all men unto me.” — 


AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL ZION CHURCH 
Sre JouRNAL, PAGE 399 
Stanley E. Grannum, for the Committee on the Reception of 
Fraternal Delegates: 

There is no one of the distinctively Negro Methodist Churches 
that is closer to us in spirit and in Church life than the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. When I go to their Churches 
I feel at home immediately, for they use our own hymnal, having 
adopted it as the official hymnal of our Church. I overheard this 
morning our presiding Bishop say that he numbered among his 
intimate friends one of the Bishops of that connection recently 
deceased. Now one of these days in God’s own time when God 
shall. have had his way with us and with them, all the elements 
that now divide us, keeping us apart, are going to be dissolved, 
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and these brothers and all the other branches of the great Meth- 
odist family are going to be reunited into the larger brotherhood 
of the sons of John Wesley by whatever name they may be 
called. We shall lose our prefixes and our suffixes and be part of 
the great world-wide Methodist Church. May God hasten the 
day. And I present now to you as a fraternal delegate of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, Bishop W. J. Walls, 
of the Eighth Episcopal District. 


FRATERNAL ADDRESS OF BisHop W. J. WALLS 


Mr. CHARMAN, Fatuers, BROTHERS AND SISTERS OF THE 
MeruHopist EpiscopAL GENERAL CONFERENCE: I bring you 
the greetings of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 

Recently, standing upon snowy crest, delivered from the de- 
termined storms and fogs that had forced down to death seven 
others who had made futile efforts to fly westward across the 
northern waters, Fitzmaurice significantly said, “By the grace 
of God the first non-stop flight has been made across the Atlan- 
tic.” Courage and mechanics had coupled with faith in God 
and had won. The traits of the Bremen crew are those that 
have subdued and replenished the world. By the Grace of God, 
I am able to come to you to-day. If I could shed a silent tear,. 
and breathing the courtesy of a humble guest should my trem- 
bling lips be struck to silence while you do me the honor to 
lend your ears and hearts for a message, though brief, from 
your sable sister by me, it would be more indicative of the 
intense emotions that stir my breast than my weak language 
can begin to show. 

Amid renowned churchmen, and Christians who have deeds 
of daring rectitude to your credit and humble works that heal 
hearts and lift up the lowly in this growing world to nobleness 
and life, I am realizing a fond dream. Long since I was a 
student in the Home Mission School, the Allen Industrial 
Home at Asheville, N. C., under Miss Alice B. Dole, a fine soul 
and true missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
ideals that I received there that have guided me ever since in 
my struggle on the onward way, and the fine and good things 
your Church has done for my group make my task at this hour 
most satisfying and pleasant beyond compare. 

I speak to you of the gratitude of a race which is sure that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is their friend and of all 
humanity. There are good white people, true and tried in 
America we know. And if there are, by far the black man 
believes the largest number of them is in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church.. From the time that John Wesley characterized 
slavery “the Sum of all Villainies’ and Asbury and Coke and 
McKendree and Freeborn Garrettson set their teeth against 
permitting slavery to fasten its fangs upon the infant move- 
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ment, Methodism has faced up always finally right on the open 
door for the African. 

Without the helping hand of Bishop Matthew Simpson and 
the influence of the‘Methodist Episcopal pulpit and laity, Abra- 
ham Lincoln could never have accomplished his immortal Eman- 
cipation of American slaves. 


EDUCATIONAL ALTRUISM 


You have also to your credit a great altruism in your educa- 
tional program. There is no colored Church that you have 
not made contribution to in preparing its leadership through 
your fine and renowned schools and by glorious men and women 
who found their way to the help of our race before the smoke 
of battle was cleared from southern hills and plains. In this 
adventure stand high in rank the names of John M. Walden, 
R. 8. Rust, D. W. Clark, Gilbert Haven, E. H. Gammon, names 
made perpetual by labors and benefactions. Hubbard, Malla- 
leu, Newman, and the Hamiltons too, are famous in this cause. 

Bishop J. C. Hartzell, than whom there is no greater Christian 
Altruist, was the patron and promoter of Tanner, the greatest 
colored artist, although he was the son of an African Methodist 
Bishop. 

Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield has the never-dying gratitude of 
the generation for his work in the freedmen’s education at the 
head of some of the most powerful and useful institutions in 
the Church and nation and goes out of the harness of service 
to review his life’s work in thousands of useful men and women 
—from peasants to great leaders, to college presidents, Bishops, 
physicians and men of wealth—made at the mills of his toils. 
He has, like Charles Lamb, “done task work and has the rest 
of the day unto himself, to continue his fearless advocacy of a 
Christian ideal.” 


THH NEGRO CHURCH 


You will permit me a word for the Negro Church. The 
A. M. E. Zion Church started out from John Street, the Mother 
Church of American Methodism, between 1794 and 1796. 
This was the first venture of the blacks to form their own 
organization on the hemisphere. Other movements started soon 
afterwards that have grown to great heights. Be it remembered 
that the Negro Church is the nest where was hatched his civili- 
zation and all forms of his organized progress in the world. 
Stormy and tedious years have marked this painful progress. 
We confess to many faults and failures. But as Bishop Hay- 
good said once, “The wonder is that they have not made more 
failures.” The finest building in our race neighborhood, like 
Solomon’s Temple, is the Church. I think we control five mil- 
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lions of the race to some extent in the Christian Church, and 
own more than a hundred million dollars worth of property. 
The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church has a half mil- 
lion communicants. It was born in a carpenter shop, but out 
from that humble origin it has built nine colleges and schools, 
the chief of which is Livingstone College, founded by that 
Golden Mouth Methodist and noble race educator, Joseph C. 
Price. Its Theological School bears the name of Bishop aL is 
Hood, who established more churches than any other man in 
our history. We have four Conferences in Africa and thirty 
thousand members. We make no boast in relating to you these 
few facts of our achievements. 


THE NEGRO AND METHODISM 


More is true: From the first our group was with Methodist. 
development in this country. We therefore have a heritage that 
we claim with pardonable pride. Asbury wrote soon after land- 
ing in America, “To see the sable countenance of the Negroes 
so affected in our solemn assemblies and hear them sing with 
cheerful melody their dear Redeemer’s praise, affected me much, 
and made me ready to say, ‘Of a truth God is no respecter of 
persons.’ ”” 

When the contribution was made to Barbara Heck, Philip 
Embury, and others to build the first Methodist Church in Amer- 
ica, two Negro slave girls named Rachel and Margaret gave 
nine and seven shillings respectively, which was all the money 
they possessed. Dr. J. E. Wakely in “Lost Chapters of Meth- 
odism,” says he considers their subscriptions the greatest in 
the whole catalogue. Black Harry was called by Bishop Asbury 
the greatest preacher in the world. John Stewart started for- 
eign missions in the Methodist Church on the continent by his 
heroic mission to the Sandusky Indian settlements in Ohio. 
Henry Evans founded the Methodist Church at Fayetteville 
and in North Carolina, and was the most remarkable preacher 
of the Church in that state while he lived, according to Bishop 
Capers. 

The story goes that Asbury had a convert on a South Carolina 
plantation named Black Punch. Years afterwards he returned 
to find that he had made hundreds of converts and built a 
church among the slaves and won the title of the “Old Bishop.” 
When the failing but faithful black saint saw Asbury he quietly 
said, “God has sent you to take care of them and I am ready 
to go.” Black Punch is still expecting Asbury to co-operate in 
the saving of his spiritual children. The call comes to their 
successors. 


ORGANIG UNION 
The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, be it remem- 
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ered, did not go in strife from the Mother Church. It with- 
drew peaceably and received membership certificate and came 
out in good standing, and for some time the Mother Church 
furnished the pastors for the missions from the white group 
upon request of the organization. In 1868 you received our 
first fraternal delegate, Bishop Singleton T. Jones, to your Gen- 
eral Conference at Chicago. He presented proposals of Union 
on equal basis which you now approach. I firmly believe that if 
this Church in 1796 had permitted preachers to vote and hold 
office to serve their own group and had communed as you did 
here on the opening of this General Conference at the same altar 
‘simultaneously, there never would have been an African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion Church. And if now you would carry your 
movement to promote black leadership and train the race over 
into a program of reorganizing American Methodism so as to 
include all in one Church through some safe plan of co-opera- 
tion and solidarity and treat with the African Methodist Episco- 
pal Zion Church, as Bishop Jones proposed and as you now are 
doing with the noble blacks in your communion, the union we 
devoutly wish would come. The outcast branches of Negro 
Methodism -will return to their American Mother when she 
becomes willing to give them an undisputed place in the patri- 
mony. 

You have made I. B. Scott, Robert E. Jones and Matthew W. 
Clair Bishops and won the increased love and respect of blacks 
everywhere for the Methodist Episcopal Church as a world 
Church. Bishop Robert EH. Jones brought your greetings to our 
General Conference assembled in St. Louis last week. He was 
given a demonstration that expressed our honor for you and 
our appreciation of the message of brotherly love delivered in his 
inimitable style so simplified, so scholarly and Pauline in 
thought, and so eloquent in its expression of the spirit of the 
times, and so bold in its adherence to the principles evolving 
from Plymouth Rock, and of the fervent personal Christianity 
that radiates from Aldersgate. You will note our General Con- 
ference has voted union with the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church under the name of “United Methodist Church.” Is that 
big enough for us all? 


TEMPERANCH REFORM 


The African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church locks hands 
with you in the fight for temperance and for a nation in truth 
and reality, as well as legally free of traffic in alcoholic bever- 
ages. We know its advantages. Under prohibition has arisen 
our best prosperity in home building and property acquisition, 
in education, business, character, and in the civilizing arts. 
Let the wets bring back the challenge as many times as they 
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will, we will continue to teach our people to vote dry, not as a 
duty only, but a triumphant privilege. 


INTER-RACIAL HARMONIZING 


The old method of remaining as far apart and knowing as 
little about each other as possible, as a solvent of race misunder- 
standing since the great war, has given way to a more sensible 
attitude of reasonable proximity and friendly exchange. The 
inter-racial committees serve to give opportunity for better 
dealing, with situations that are met by these dissimilar peoples 
dwelling in the same territory, working out their destiny toward 
a goal unprecedented before in the world. Since the great war 
this movement has been forced on to take the place of hostile 
and destructive movements that threaten to drive the blacks 
from the fold of Protestantism. 


“You cannot chain the eagle, 
You dare not harm the dove, 

But every gate hate bars to hate 
Will open wide to love.” 


God is looking for people who love, to give his world to govern. 
Love must not be blamed for lack of faith. When given her 
chance, love will win out in all situations. This I judge to be 
the meaning of the inter-racial committees that increasingly 
are working in this realm. 

There are shiftless, illiterate Negroes and there are ignorant 
and backward whites who are a menace to all safety and good 
government. The level must be lifted by the right thinking 
and upstanding people of both races or the lives and well being 
of any and all of us will be in constant jeopardy. The African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Church joins heartily in this move- 
ment north and south and has furnished recently Bishop George 
C. Clement, the first Chairman of such a Commission in the 
Federal Council of Churches, who has made a contribution to 
this cause of considerable importance. The whole matter re- 
solves itself to this. ‘The black man is wholly Protestant. 
Some one has said we are Methodists and Baptists unless some- 
body has tampered with us. Upon this matter of better under- 
standing depends how well we will be able to save the coming 
generation of Negro people to Christ and Protestantism. There 
are great plans being projected by the Catholics to win our 
youth. But a greater menace is the threat of materialism and 
atheism growing among us. We can save the black youth, but 
it can not be done by shutting out from him the hope of equality 
in citizenship at the ballot box and equal rights in Courts of 
Justice and before the holy altar. You can help us, but when 
you come to do so, strike from the category the words inferior 
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and superior races. Let that take care of itself and take God’s 
plan and the plan of thousands of your noble ones who have 
worked with us and deal with him as human. While you put 
over the programs of universal peace, and destruction to the 
drink evil, and justice to labor, give your strong churchly hand 
to the wider social implications of Christianity and drive the 
black blot of lynching from this land forever. 

As a final word: I believe Methodism will be a potent unit in 
the triumph of the Universal Church of Jesus. She carries 
strangely wrapped up in her bosom, the solvent for the ills of 
all human relations and the spiritual hope of the human heart. 

A ship was sinking off a coast near a northern village. The 
engines had exploded, the life savers were exhausted, when sud- 
denly a man was seen struggling with a floating slab but could 
-not swim. Only one man in all the crowd of spectators could 
swim. He wants to venture and help the struggling wreck 
victim, but his mother clings to him in tears and pleading, 
“Don’t go. Your brother was a sailor and must be drowned at 
sea, for he hasn’t been heard from in many years.” But “ll 
try,” was the son’s mild decision. Breathlessly they watched him 
as he pulled himself over the icy waves until he had reached 
the drowning man and was directing him on the other side of 
the slab to safety. “Have you got him?” shouted a voice from 
the shore, and a voice came ringing back over the waves, “Tell 
mother he is my brother.” 

In helping our brother in the compact of Christian redemp- 
tion we save our own. 

In races and groups we stand separate but equal, as Henry 
Grady wrote, and, as J. C. Price wrote, “Race feeling, like the 
family feeling, is of divine origin.” The social idea is regulated 
by taste, condition, either by racial or family affinities and there 
it must remain forever. But we in this country, where the bones 
of our ancestors bleach, and where the hills and villages have 
been crimsoned by the blood and sanctified by the tears of all 
races, must never suffer a foreign foe to part us in loyalty nor 
besmirch our starry banner as long as its principles radiate 
from the indiscriminating cross of Calvary, for in all these 
things we be brethren. 

The Church will continue its triumphant march until she 
breaks up all tyrannies, reforms hearts and gives back the 
music of God to his world in a unified humanity. Then white 
robed and crowned, she will hear, rolling out from the watch 
towers of Asia, those ever dear and venerated words, “One 
Lord,” when from the watch towers of Europe shall roll out 
the words “One faith,” and from the watch towers of America 
with inspiring chorus, “One baptism,” when from the watch 
towers of Africa shall roll out “One God, the Father of us 
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All!” Then the whole human race shall spring to its feet in 
the jubilant chorus, “To him who is over all and in you all, to 
him be the glory, forever and ever.” 

Tennyson then was no unreasoning optimist when he wrote: 


“That good shall fall 

At last, far off, at last to all, 

And every winter change to spring. 
Nothing walks with aimless feet 

And not one life shall be destroyed 

Or cast as rubbish in the void 

When God has made the pile complete.” 


MEMOIRS 
SEE JOURNAL, PAGES 266 AND 267 


BISHOP THOMAS BENJAMIN NEELY 


Reap BY Rev. Rospert C. WELLS 


Trained in the Church from his youth up; a Methodist of 
the fourth generation; a Philadelphian by heritage and birth; a 
churchman by instinct and tradition; a staunch adherent of the 
theological formulas of the holy catholic Church; first in place 
as an interpreter of the canon law of his Church; second to 
none in laborious industry as a writer on the constitutional 
history of Methodism; fearless debater in six succeeding Gen- 
eral Conferences; a gentleman in appearance, behavior and 
speech; a Christian in character, spirit and life—no member of 
the Philadelphia Conference has risen to greater eminence in 
the Church general than has Thomas Benjamin Neely, and no 
man has shed greater luster over the Conference which gave 
him birth and nourished him to greatness than has he. 

Born in Philadelphia on June 12, 1841, of Thomas and 
Frances (Armstrong) Neely, he grew up to manhood in the 
middle of the last century when many of the worthies who had 
played an important part in the development of Methodism on 
this western continent were still lingering on these shores of 
time. His birth preceded the Mexican War by four years, and 
he was three years in advance of the great schism which divided 
the Methodist Church. 

He early connected himself with old Salem Church, Phila- 
delphia, and his father being a man of local importance, his 
home was frequently visited by the leading ecclesiastical lights 
of the Methodism of that day. He was educated at Williams- 
port Dickinson Seminary and Dickinson College, receiving an 
honorary A. M. from the latter institution in 1875. 

Entering the Philadelphia Conference in 1865, he served as 
pastor in the ranks for twenty-four years, with an intermission 
of four years (1870-1874) as a supernumerary. In 1889 he 
was appointed “presiding elder” of the South District, serving 
the Church with ability and distinction. In June, 1900, he 
was elected secretary of the Sunday School Union and editor 
of the Sunday school periodicals of the Church. His success in 
this field was of such an outstanding character that four years 
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later he was advanced to the bishopric and stationed at Buenos 
Aires, 8. A. 

He had married in 1882 Elizabeth Cheney Hickman, daugh- 
ter of a prosperous American doing business in this great South 
American city, who had been sent to the United States to receive 
her education. Her father had meanwhile died, and.it seemed 
a very fitting thing that she should begin her life as the wife 
of an American bishop in the city where so many happy years 
of her girlhood had been spent. 

In 1908 Bishop Neely was transferred to New Orleans, and 
in February, 1912, near the close of his first quadrennium in 
this Southern Area, he was robbed by death of the gracious and 
charming woman, who for thirty years had contributed much 
toward his success in the various tasks to which the Church had 
called him. Her presence in the home made it a delightsome 
place, as can be testified by those who have had at any time 
the honor, as well as the pleasure, of being guests at her fire- 
side. 

Her departure occurred at a most critical time in the Bishop’s 
history and deprived him of inward strength and support dur- 
ing the months preceding and during the General Conference 
of May, 1912, when he was relieved of the burden of episcopal 
supervision and retired to make his home among the men of 
his own loved city and Conference. 

For six successive General Conferences he represented the 
Philadelphia Conference in that great law-making body, each 
time at the head of his delegation, and gave full proof of his 
argumentative ability in the numerous questions which came 
up for settlement. His mental attitude was strongly conserva- 
tive and one of his favorite maxims was, “Radical changes 
should be approached with great care.” 

He had a profound belief in the wisdom of the fathers and 
felt that to radically alter the ecclesiastical abode in which he 
dwelt would be to invite disaster. He had a sincere reverence 
for the past, and entertained suggestions of change with the 
greatest caution. He was proud of his Church, regarding it as 
the finest ecclesiastical organism in existence, and—never felt 
called upon to apologize for any of the so-called peculiari- 
ties of Methodism. To him they were excellencies and not 
defects, ; 

His tireless industry is seen in the literary output of forty- 
two years, from 1881 to 1923. In all, twenty different volumes 
came from his. pen; the majority of them works of the first 
order, showing an extensive and intimate knowledge of the 
origin, growth and development of the Church. A glance at 
some of the titles is sufficient to show the texture of his mind: 
Phe Evolution of Hpiscopacy and Organic Methodism (1888) ; 
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History of the Origin and Development of the Governing Con- 
ference in Methodism (1892); The Bishops and the Supervi- 
stonal System of the Methodist Episcopal Church (1912) ; 
American Methodism, Its Divisions and Unifications (1915) ; 
The Doctrinal Standards of Methodism (1918); The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and Foreign Missions (1923). A course 
of reading in these volumes is necessary to the man who desires 
to acquaint himself with the ecclesiastical structure called 
Methodism. 

As an episcopal administrator he was honest, fearless, and 
just; and in his appointments gave proof of his desire to con- 
serve the interests of the men who made up the ranks of the 
ministry. He magnified his episcopal prerogatives, and in so 
doing roused hostility in certain quarters, which eventually com- 
pelled his early retirement. 

His life since 1912 has been lived mainly in Philadelphia 
among the scenes of his youth and manhood, and among the 
people he loved so well. He played a prominent part in civic 
affairs, and the day after his decease the leading papers of the 
city made most appreciative comment on his life and activities 
as an outstanding member of the community. He was a great 
Philadelphian, a great churchman, and a great Methodist. He 
was a notable asset to local Methodism and was held in high 
respect by the leaders of other denominations. 

During these years of so-called retirement he was busy with 
voice and pen in endeavoring to maintain the status quo in 
matters concerning his own Church and the nation. His atti- 
tude on the Centenary, the League of Nations, and the union 
of the two Methodisms must be interpreted in the light of his 
constitutional caution when faced by impending changes in the 
existing order. 

It was during these later years that Bishop Neely became 
best known to the men of the Conference. Always gracious and 
brotherly, he mingled in a most democratic manner with the 
preachers at the Monday gatherings and seldom allowed an 
occasion to go by without expressing his judgment upon the 
matter under discussion. Conservative in thought and feeling, 
he stood for the great and noble traditions of the past and fought 
with tongue and pen against what he considered to be wrong 
tendencies in modern-day legislation. Dignified in appearance 
and chaste in mind and spirit, he has left behind him a legacy 
in life and achievement which shall add to the treasures of 
Methodism. 

The end came after a brief illness on September 4, 1925, at 
the Methodist Hospital in Philadelphia. A large audience as- 
sembled in Covenant Church on Tuesday afternoon, September 
8, to do honor to his memory. Bishop Luther B. Wilson, one 
of his episcopal classmates, delivered the address at the service. 
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His earthly remains rest beside those of his beloved helpmeet in 
the beautiful West Laurel Hill Cemetery, while his memory 
is in the possession of all who admired and appreciated him. 


BISHOP WILLIAM ALFRED QUAYLE 
READ BY Rey. Merton 8S. Rice 


I cannot bring myself to write what I shall agree to be titled 
as a “memoir” of one whom I feel to be so very much alive 
forevermore as I do in the case of my dear personal friend 
William Alfred Quayle. 

In the Episcopal Address, which was delivered to our Gen- 
eral Conference last Wednesday, was written a phrase that rang 
down into my soul, and will echo on across all the years to 
me. ‘The brief, but impressively comprehensive sentence in an- 
nouncement, “Bishop Quayle, apostle of optimism and brother- 
hood-as never before, is in God’s Out-of-doors.” What chapters 
of real biography le wrapped in those few words. His big, 
bold, hopeful, loving, careering personality stands indexed 
there, and I shall cherish that summary sentence as long as I 
live. That is a mortality breaking sentence; a death defying 
sentence: “As never before, is now in God’s glorious Out-of- 
Doors.” There could not be made a more compact sentence 
biography than that. 

In that ever refreshing book of his, The Pastor Preacher, 
there is a fascinating and forward-reaching claim he expresses 
in the account of the passing of a friend, which seems so very . 
full of himself, it is like an actual breath in autobiography 
breathed along the way in affection of another, or rather an 
evidently induced current biographical, running along in accom- 
panying influence. He wrote, “Some people we cannot spare 
even to go to heaven. Something is always lacking, when such 
as he is gone. We go around with a lonesome feeling at the 
heart. He is gone, gone.” 

When the roll of our honored Episcopacy was called at the 
last General Conference, held in the city of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, the name of William A. Quayle was responded to by 
letter, and was read to the Conference in a most rarely beautiful 
disclosure of a heart-set fact of his character which had never 
before been allowed exposure. In the midst of the letter were 
these words: “Having been saved by the grace of God, I have 
been ‘allowed of God to be put in trust with the Gospel.? How 
I have been elated at this high calling. Had I a hundred lives 
to live, I should desire to spend them all in this sublime serv- 
ice. This gospel is the world’s hope and song. It has been a 
sunny life, radiant as Spring.” 

Enclosed in that paragraph is the heart-slogan of his life. 
It is woven into a sentence in so skillful a manner that not 
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even his most intimate friends detected it until death, im- 
patient at a long resisting door, reached for him, and then, in the 
persistent dominance of a soul that would not be denied even 
when the always eloquent tongue could no longer frame the 
sentiment, he refused to surrender; he held his beloved Bible 
in his lap, and by a continued tracing of the selected words in 
the verse he so loved, he told those nearest to him the secret of 
the great phrase, and requested that it be graven on the stone 
marking the spot of his mortal desertion with the fadeless gleam 
of his immortal task, “Allowed of God to be put in trust with 
the Gospel.” That was the talisman of his career. It was the 
secret of his tireless ministry. It was the flaming passion that 
ever attended his preaching. It was the main-spring of his pas- 
toral activity. He would not fail in his sacred trust. 

He was a composite expression of much that has made our 
Methodist Episcopal Church so Methodistic. He was a Meth- 
odist Episcopalian, with the capital letters all assigned to the 
word Methodist. He brought that fact to a flame as an artist, 
a poet, a literator, a preacher. The skill of his soul could lightly - 
lift burdens from those who were cast down. The melody of 
his heart was forever attuned to songs that set tuneful strains 
amid crowding sorrows. The joy of his day-lighted anticipa- 
tions was always bringing glad laughter to a real place, even 
in what has so often been only the darkness of death. Had.he 
been among those downhearted Israelites in Babylon, there 
would have been at least one harp not to be found hanging 
on those drooping willows, and I fancy such a song as his had 
brought down the rest of those harps, and even Babylon had 
learned that you cannot mute such harps as the one kept 
attuned by William A. Quayle, by so small a matter as an 
imprisonment. He was a song-full soul. He knew God in this 
God-made world, and went about it in the joyful experience of a 
genuine lover of it all, shouting at its storms, laughing with 
its books, exulting with its skies, drinking from the brimming 
chalices of its flowers, singing with its breezes, radiant at its 
sunrises, and undimmed by its sunsets. He was a song-filled 
soul. 

Those of us who had the joy of knowing him a bit more than 
some, cannot think of him as dead. He was so very much, and 
in so amazingly many ways, alive, we know not how to think 
of him in terms of death. I believe we have all too much 
allowed that altogether mortal talk to occupy too large a 
place in our consideration of those who have gone on. What 
do we mean when we utter the word “dead” with a heavy sound 
as though it were an eternal period, and put an end to the 
paragraph of life? We cannot find such a close for the life of 
this living man. We insist on defining “dead,” if you write it 
in here. 
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Life was universally good in his all-beholding eyes. He did 
not insist on selections in days, and seasons, and things in 
order to discern the hand-clasps of God. He was an expert 
on divine finger-prints, and found them everywhere and every- 
when. 

I can never allow my mind to go along those strange days 
of his preparation for mortal departure, and fail to remember 
his calm confidence. His was not a sudden going. He went 
about the removal of his temporal tent, for the re-pitching of it 
on immortal shores, with slow, calm step. He had early caught 
that fine challenge of the “Poet’s Poet,” “I would hate that 
death bandaged my eyes, and forbore.” He kept those big blaz- 
ing eyes open to see all there was to see, till the very last mortal 
sunset. ‘“‘Let me taste the whole of it,” cried he in his trium- 
phant faith, as he went on unafraid. He had, indeed, so con- 
stantly walked in satisfactory companionship with his God, that 
he had no hesitancy in walking on into the dark. What 
could the presence of a river mean-anyhow, if, as Bishop Cooke 

*has put it, “Our Father owns both banks of it”? 

“And so Christian passed over,” is the way John Bunyan 
completed the famous account in crisp phrase of his hero. And 
so William Alfred Quayle passed over, we echo the triumphant 
entry again, and transfer his name from the Church Militant 
to the Church Triumphant. 

When we buried his body, we rang triumphantly his beloved 
bell. The notes rang out in strains of ringing announcement, 
not in the dragging toll of sorrow’s dirge. We marched away 
from Dream Haven with the sound of the bell in our ears. John 
Bunyan must have dreamed for his hero just such a funeral 
as we held for our friend, for he said, “I heard in my dream that 
all the bells of the city rang again for joy.” The sound of the 
bells of victory in the triumphal march of William Alfred 
Quayle will ring in all our souls forever. 


BISHOP HOMER CLYDE STUNTZ 
Reap By BisHop Tuomas NicHOLSON 


Picture to yourself a man above medium height; frame well 
built; shoulders broad; chest deep; voice clear as a bell and 
vibrant; a man witty, racy, facile of speech; one who had an 
amazingly original and comprehensive vocabulary ; a jolly, com- 
panionable soul; lithe as a boy; having a genius for friendship ; 
a lover of men, without respect to race, color, or lineage; a 
world-traveler who noted what he saw with fullest penetration ; 
a speaker of rare interest, who on the platform frequently 
showed great dramatic power and rose to heights of genuine 
eloquence; a prodigious worker; a practical man, yet with a 
touch of mysticism; fervidly religious; passionate in his zeal 
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for the coming of Christ’s Kingdom; deeply consecrated -to 
God, and single in his purpose to serve Him—such was Homer 
Clyde Stuntz. 

Bishop Homer Stuntz was born at Albion, Erie County, Penn- 
sylvania, January 29, 1858, and died in Omaha, Nebraska, June 
3, 1924. After preliminary and normal school work he spent 
two or three years in the study of law in Iowa. During this 
period he became active in the Church. He taught a large men’s 
Bible class. It is noteworthy that “Billy” Sunday was a mem- 
ber of this Bible class. Soon, by inward conviction and out- 
ward persuasion from the Church, he was pressed into the 
ministry and united with Upper Iowa Conference in 1884. To 
that Conference he gave a life-long loyalty. He maintained a 
genuine affection for that body. In it, at the maturity of his 
powers, he served two notably successful pastorates—one in 
the city of Waterloo, and the other at Mount Vernon, the seat 
of Cornell College. During his pastorate at Mount Vernon the 
present beautiful church building was erected. For years the 
great need of such a building was recognized, but the realization 
was considered beyond the resources of the local community. 
To this dauntless pastor, filled with the spirit of Paul at Troas, 
a sense of need was a call to duty and to opportunity. The 
church building materialized. 

In the early eighties this young pastor student, then attend- 
ing Northwestern University and Garrett Biblical Institute, 
came under the spell of that great prophet of God, James M. 
Thoburn. From 1886 to 1895 he was a missionary to India, 
serving in various capacities, among them as principal of Oak 
Openings School, and editor of the Indian Witness, and as secre- 
tary of the Epworth League. Forced home for health reasons, 
he became at first a flaming evangelist and then, as has been 
indicated, a most successful pastor. In 1901 he was appointed 
superintendent of the Philippine Islands Mission, and served 
in that capacity until 1907, when serious ill health forced 
him home, In Manila he made a profound impression. William 
Howard Taft was Governor-General of the Philippines, and 
great men like Elijah Halford were m the service of our govern- 
ment. They recognized his worth and gave him their confidence 
and their friendship in unstinted measure; in fact I have heard 
President Taft on more than one occasion jokingly boast that 
though he was not a Methodist he helped to make at least one 
Methodist Bishop. 

From 1908 to 1912 he was one of the Assistant Corresponding 
Secretaries of the Board of Foreign Missions. Most of us know 
the eminent service he rendered in that capacity. At the Gen- 
eral Conference in Minneapolis in 1912 he was elected a Bishop 
on the first ballot. 

Bishop Stuntz at various times received recognition from the 
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colleges: and universities. He had the degrees of Master of Arts, 
Bachelor of Sacred Theology, Doctor of Divinity and Doctor 
of Laws. The latter degrees were bestowed by more than one 
institution. He was a favorite with the colleges and with college 
audiences. 

The young people loved him and trusted him. I think he 
came to his very best as pastor of a great church in a college 
town. He made Jesus Christ and His program fascinating to 
vigorous youth. He made service seem a joy. He made the mis- 
sionary enterprises of the Church look like the greatest adven- 
tures of the ages. He set these young men and maidens pacing 
off empires for the Lord Jesus Christ. When in 1901 he was 
appointed from that pastorate at Mount Vernon, Iowa, to be 
superintendent of our newly established Mission in the Phil- 
ippines half a dozen of the finest students followed in his train. 
Goodell went to translate the Scriptures and the hymnal; Mc- 
Carl to establish a printing press; Moe for varied service; 
McLaughlin to give his life to distributing the Scriptures; in 
fact for a number of years almost our whole force in the Islands 
were students from that college or were men who had been 
touched by his adventurous spirit. 

Paul told Timothy that, “A bishop must be blameless, the 
husband of one wife, vigilant, sober, of good behavior, given to 
hospitality, apt to teach, one that ruleth well his own house.” 
Bishop Stuntz certainly met these requirements. Look at his 
family. Little Lucy was the apple of his eye, the idol of his 
heart. She was sweet and beautiful as anvangel. They laid her 
away in the Philippines. The poignant grief over her going 
left its mark upon the father to the day of his death. Clara 
became the wife of a useful young Methodist preacher and was 
proving an ideal pastor’s wife in Omaha when God called her 
home. Bishop and Mrs. Stuntz were in India where he was 
holding the Conferences in which he spent his missionary ap- 
prenticeship. Little did they think when they left America that 
they should never see Clara again until they saw her in heaven. 
Clyde followed in his father’s footsteps. After thorough col- 
lege and seminary training he went to India where he has served 
with great fidelity in many capacities. He comes to this Gen- 
eral Conference as a delegate, elected by the Conference to which 
he belongs in India and in the territory in which his father spent 
part of his missionary service. Hugh, a graduate of old Wes- 
leyan, of Drew, and of Cornell University, has been and still is 
the representative of our Sunday School and Religious Educa- 
tion work for South America. That is a quartet worth while. 
Mrs. Stuntz through all the years has been as devoted as her 
husband. She now pays loving tribute to his memory by ful- 
filling his wishes for loyal Christian service of a high order, 
particularly with the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
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Thus Bishop Stuntz served in many capacities—as preacher, 
pastor, evangelist, editor, teacher, missionary, secretary and 
bishop. He never fell below a high level of efficiency. Every- 
where he was loved because he was so lovable. He left his im- 
press where he served. He was loyalty personified, fidelity in- 
carnate. If I seem to speak with enthusiastic appreciation, it 
is because I knew him so well and in such intimate personal 
relations. We were associated in various capacities for nearly 
a quarter of a century. For four years I was his next-door 
neighbor. I think the very last letter he ever wrote or dictated 
was to me. He approved it, I am told, about four o’clock in the 
afternoon of one day and died about dawn the next morning. 
It contained his impressions of the General Conference of 1924, 
gained from reading the General Conference Daily Christian 
Advocate. It was a remarkable letter; keen in its analysis of 
men and of measures; witty, hopeful, confident as to the future 
of the Church; loving in its appreciation of his brethren; 
breathing devotion to the Church of his choice; jubilant as to 
its ultimate victory; and withal it breathed from first to last a 
note of exultation over his personal joy in God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Bishop Homer Stuntz will feel perfectly at home 
with God. 

Servant of God, well done. 
Thy glorious warfare’s past; 


The battle’s fought, the race is won, 
And thou art crowned at last. 


BISHOP GEORGE HARVEY BICKLEY 
Reap By Rev. GrorcE W. HENSON 


The roots of strength manifested in Bishop Bickley had their 
genesis in the yesterdays of his forebears. From the point of 
heredity his was a goodly heritage. He came from a line of men 
who were physically Saul-like in stature. His parental ances- 
tors were tall, virile, capable men. They were noted for business 
sagacity, soundness of judgment, and religious fervor, matched 
by unimpeachable rectitude of life. His grandfather, George 
Bickley I, when sixteen years of age, willingly forfeited a for- 
tune and was disowned because of his affiliation with the Meth- 
odists. This George Bickley was the progenitor of eleven men, 
including himself, who received license from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to preach. ‘Two of these were elected bishops. 

The boyhood home of Bishop Bickley was characterized by 
the beauty and glamor of religion. It tingled with intellectual 
life. His father, George Bickley II, was ever stimulating his 
children to the quest of knowledge. The writer never visited 
this home without having some problem propounded which re- 
quired a quickening of gray matter. Out of such environs and 
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heredity came the clear-headed, stately, strong, religiously in- 
clined George Bickley I1I—the Bishop. 

The family Bible notes that George Harvey Bickley was born 
in Philadelphia, February 25, 1868, and died in the same city 
December 24, 1924. This is a limited chronology. By other 
standards—heaven-approved—his was a long life. If conscien- 
tious discharge of duty, concentration on daily tasks, non-atten- 
tion to clocks, noble feeling and actings, be measured, then only 
the Book of Remembrance contains the true dates. 

The mind culture of our subject was created by the faculties 
and curricula of the high school of Philadelphia, Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary and special work at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘Taylor University and Dickinson College honored him 
with special degrees. His was an absorbing mind. Much true 
wisdom came to him through observation and reflection. 

In his earlier school life he inclined toward the law as a voca- 
tion. However, the Holy Spirit, through the influence of his 
father’s hearth, the church, and a wise pastor, led him into the 
ministry. If men come into Kingdom service by different gates, 
some through emotion—the south gate; some by meditation—the 
east gate; some by action—the west gate; some by reason— 
the north gate, Bishop Bickley came by the north entrance. He 
surrendered to his Master thoughtfully. His temperament for- 
bade ecstasy. His religious experience, like Wesley’s, rang true 
to the “heart warming.” He never doubted the validity of his 
life investment. Whole-souled he poured his best into Christ’s 
program as interpreted by his Church. 

Bishop Bickley was the gift of Philadelphia Conference to the 
denomination. He was never on the transfer list. To the core 
he was a Philadelphian. LEarly in his ministerial career his 
worth and ability were recognized. He could not be hid. He 
became an outstanding factor in Conference affairs. His suc- 
cessful pastorate of five years in the cosmopolitan Arch Street 
Church made him conspicuous. His fine carriage, handsome 
face, dignity, poise, sanity and, withal, devotion to high ideals 
marked him for promotion. It may be he acted Lincoln-like: “1 
will study, prepare, and perhaps my time will come.” It came. 
It is freely acknowledged as a district superintendent, he ex- 
celled. It would indeed be difficult to find his peer in this office. 
He was naturally a leader, with a marked power of initiative; 

fearless, optimistic, he moved “breast forward”—a dominating 
personality. He brought to pass that to which he set his heart. 
There was no turning back. Tomorrow would be better than 
today. 

No church problem, however delicate, exacting or far reach- 
ing in its issues, baffled him. He never seemed hurried. He was 
unruffled. Calmness, steadiness, positiveness, characterized his 
service. His administrative work stood the test of time. 
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Bishop Bickley represented his Church in the administration 
of the noted Philadelphia Wiliam Sunday campaign, and won 
the unstinted praise and admiration of other evangelical leaders 
in the city. He was easily the outstanding administrator in his 
Conference. In the law he was versed. His decisions were 
quick, clear and definite. This capacity for details and sus- 
tained labor was witnessed when he acted not only as district 
superintendent, but also at the same time as area secretary, in 
the promotional days of the Centenary. His work in amount and 
results was monumental. 

As a worker he was noiseless, tireless, prodigious—altogether 
free from complaining and fuming. He never asked others to 
do what he declined. He led the way in self-sacrifice. Rest and 
vacations were foreign to him. His work was constructive. He 
lives posthumously. The Bickley Memorial Church, in Phila- 
delphia, is but one of his monuments. The preachers had a love 
for him born of deference and esteem. Fawning and currying 
favor were foreign to him. He did not know how to be a syco- 
phant. He attracted friends and bound them to him by his 
superb worthfulness. 

To the timid he was as a rock, as a highway for the weak, and 
as a covert for clinging spirits. He had “the strength of ten,” for 
his life was pure. Young people in the parsonages and Epworth 
Institutes rejoiced in his presence. He had a genuine sense of 
humor, a contagious buoyancy of heart, an unforgettable smile. 
He held the social life of the Church could be channeled in such 
wise as to promote Christ’s glory. 

Bishop Bickley did not carry his soul on the outside. He was 
not easily read. Like a foreign language, to be appreciated to 
the full, he must be studied. His heart was translated in serv- 
ice. When known, he did not lack in sympathy. He bore his 
burdens man-like. If he had wounds, they were secret. If he 
wore sackcloth, it was invisible. He moved without sound of 
hammer in our Methodist Israel. 

It was his habit never to make promises; hence his reputation 
did not suffer in his administrative work. The Beaconsfield 
counsel fitted his course: “Never complain; never explain.” We 
have known him to suffer in silence adverse criticism in making 
appointments, rather than to cause pain to others by explana- 
tion. This forceful personality was never neutral in any as- 
sembly. His position was made known, not obtrusively, but 
unmistakably. His convictions were beaten wheat. He clave to 
them with full purpose of heart. He could not be stampeded 
into change. His disinterestedness for personal gain attracted 
others to his conclusions. He was no radical. He did not fly 
off at a tangent. In intensest debate he was calm, fair, and 
polite. Men trusted him. He merited the position of a con- 
structive, ecclesiastical statesman. If Diogenes had lived in our 
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time and cast his lantern on George Bickley, he could have said, 
“Verily, I have found a man.” 

As a preacher, Bishop Bickley was instructive, uplifting, 
heartening. He loved the evangel. His proclamation of it was 
without mental reservation. He believed, therefore he spoke. 
The answer to Chalmer’s prayer, “Let me not fall from ear- 
nestness,” was in evidence in all his pulpit ministries. He never 
indulged in verbal pyrotechnics. He never cheapened religion. 
The verities of our holy faith he preached as Apelles painted— 
for eternity. He was a conserver of the faith once delivered to 
Methodist saints, yet hospitable to progress. 

Bishop Bickley’s life was enriched by his marriage to Miss 
Anna Felton, daughter of the late S. K. Felton—one of Phila- 
delphia’s elect Methodist laymen. In his wife, his heart. safely 
trusted. She helped to make him known in the Gates, and did 
him good all the days of his life. f 

No one could ever question Bishop Bickley’s love for the 
Church. As a member of the Board of Foreign Missions, with 
widening horizon and deepening concern, his heart beat sympa- 
thetically with “the far flung battle line” of Methodist heroes— 
never dreaming he was to be one of their number. Had he lived, 
he would have been a mighty exponent and advocate of our 
missionary program. 

Seated next him in the General Conference delegation in Des 
Moines, we said, “If you are elected, it means a foreign area.” 
He replied, “I will go.” From this decision he never wavered. 
Responding to a toast, at a complimentary dinner, referring to 
his assignment to Singapore, he replied, “Let no tears be shed 
or words of commiseration be spoken because we go to this for- 
eign field. It is the call of the Church. Mrs. Bickley and I 
have thought and prayed it through. We go gladly.” 

Intimately acquainted with him from boyhood, we never knew 
him to be ill. What symptoms the physician discovered on ex- 
amination before sailing, the Bishop did not disclose. Un- 
swerved, though, it may be, warned, he went forth gladly at the 
behest of the Church to this most trying of our mission posts. 
The equatorial climate wrought havoc with his vital forces. His 
friends urged him to seek more healthful atmosphere. He was 
deaf to their appeals. A quitter he despised. Rather than return 
to this country, even for recuperative purposes, he would fall at 
his post. He determined that the Church should have no occa- 
sion to question the heroism and sacrifice of her chief pastors 
through him. He declared, “I am here in the name of the 
Church; during the quadrennium I shall stay.” His work in 
this area was characterized by vision, devotion and statesman- 
ship. His co-laborers attest its substantial character. 

On his return to this country, his friends painfully saw 
another man. The former agile, stately, forceful preacher was 
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broken. The contrast of the outgoing Bishop with the returning 
one was pitiful. Because of the longevity of his forebears and 
his own vitality it was hoped a kindly Providence would spare 
this useful life to the Church. It was not to be so. The weary 
weeks and months of suffering and disappointment were borne 
with a patience and faith worthy of a place in “The Lives of the 
Martyrs.” No complaint escaped his lips. A mellowness and 
serenity characterized his concluding days. He had no fear of 
the Silent Opener of the gate of the Beyond. Not as in the case 
of Arthur’s knights was there on his handsome countenance “a 
momentary likeness to the King,” but there appeared to be with 
him ever “The Light that never was on land or sea.” His 
escutcheon was unsullied. Unashamed he willingly waited to 
render an account of his bishopric. 

On the eve of his Lord’s birthday, God’s finger touched this 
follower of the Gleam. He indeed lives as an accumulative and 
enriching power in the annals of Methodism— 


“With God be the rest.” 


MRS. CHARLOTTE WOODMAN BLAKE 
Reap By Rev. Lewis O. Hartman 


For nearly three-score years the beautiful soul of Charlotte 
Woodman Blake expressed itself under conditions of space and 
time, and then, just as the morning light was breaking on March 
19, 1925, her spirit again faded from the view of human eyes, 
and she moved out into the limitless freedom of eternity. And 
now at last she knows the full meaning of Infinite Love and 
understands the unfathomable mysteries of Perfect Power and 
Inscrutable Wisdom. 

Mrs. Blake entered this physical world on July 25, 1865, at 
Westbrook, near Portland, Maine, not far from the place where 
these lines were written. She was the daughter of Benjamin 
J. and Charlotte F. Woodman, and was the youngest of a family 
of six children. In her veins there flowed the blood of the 
pioneers; for names of her ancestors, some of whom fought in 
the War of Independence, are listed among the early settlers of 
New England. Her religious heritage likewise was of the best: 
her family were all long-time Methodists and deeply devoted to 
the Church. Mrs. Blake received her educational training at 
the Westbrook High School and the State Normal School at 
Gorham, Maine, and after her graduation taught in the public 
schools of her native town. 

On February 4, 1891, she was married to Edgar Blake, who 
for some years before his entrance into the Christian ministry 
was engaged in business. During this period they made their 
home first in Worcester, then in Ware, Massachusetts, and later 
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in Hartford, Connecticut, where the young business man finally 
reached his decision to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Then 
came the stage of preparation for the ministry at Boston Univer- 
sity School of Theology, and afterward active service in New 
Hampshire Conference, where Mrs. Blake presided over three 
parsonages—at Salem, Lebanon, and St. Paul’s, Manchester. 
From 1908 to 1920 her home was in Evanston, Illinois. These 
were the years of Dr. Blake’s connection with the Board of Sun- 
day Schools, first as assistant secretary and then for two quad- 
renniums as corresponding secretary. After his election to the 
episcopacy in 1920 Mrs. Blake accompanied him across the sea 
to far-away Paris, where her home became a center of gracious 
hospitality for Methodist friends visiting the French capital. 

In the fall of 1924, however, after a trip back to America, her 
health became so precarious that she decided not to return to 
Europe, but to spend the winter with her son Everett in Wilson, 
North Carolina. It was in his home that Mrs. Blake passed 
into the spirit world, leaving besides her husband four of her 
six children—Mrs. T. C. McConnell (Charlotte Blake), of 
Evanston, Illinois; Mrs. Gerald Hamilton (Rachael Blake), of 
Los Angeles, California; Edgar Blake, Jr., in charge of the 
Methodist boys’ school at Charvieu, France, and Everett Blake, 
a merchant, now of Meriden, Connecticut, and one sister, Mrs. 
Clara F. Woodman of Evanston, Illinois. 

Mrs. Blake was one of God’s noblewomen, a typical New Eng- 
lander, possessed of that fine common sense, courage and love 
of justice, which characterized the early Puritans. Born in an 
atmosphere of freedom, she was always a true democrat, and 
none of the many recognitions that came to her during her life 
of nearly sixty years succeeded in swerving her from her ideals 
of human equality and service to others less fortunate than her- 
self. In the home Mrs. Blake was at her best. Her whole 
career and the dominating purpose of her life were identified 
with the interests of her husband and her children. She believed 
in the Kingdom of God and in the Church, which she joined in 
early childhood, and in the good old-fashioned way relied on 
Christ as Saviour and Friend. Through her winsome person- 
ality this noble woman made a host of friends whom she grappled 
to her soul “with hoops of steel.” 

We miss her kindly face, we listen in vain for “a voice that 
is still,” and our hearts go out today in sympathy and affection 
to our beloved Bishop. 

“Here by the windy docks I stand alone, 

But yet companioned. There the vessel goes, 

And there my friend goes with it; but the wake 
That melts and ebbs between that friend and me 
Love’s earnest is of Life’s all purposeful 
And _all-triumphant sailing, when the ships 


Of Wisdom loose their fretful chains and swing 
Forever from the crumbled wharves of Time.” 
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REVEREND WILLIAM VALENTINE KELLEY 


READ BY Rey. JoHn W. LANGDALE 


William Valentine Kelley, long time pilgrim to the Infinite, 
has arrived! A few of those who loved him are gathered here 
to pay their tribute to his memory. A few, I say, for those who 
sorrow at his homegoing are scattered throughout the world. 

He was born February 13, 1843. A child of a Methodist par- 
sonage, he was educated at Pennington Seminary and was gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan University in 1865. He began the activities 
of his busy life as a professor in Pennington and while there 
had Borden P. Bowne as one of his students. But, obedient to 
the call of the Master, after two years of educational work, he 
entered New Jersey Conference, was transferred to the Western 
New York Conference (now Genesee), then became a member of 
Newark Conference, afterward of Philadelphia Conference, 
serving two important pastorates in the city of Philadelphia. 
It was during his residence in that city that Dr. Kelley was 
married in 1876 to Mrs. Aliza W. McVeigh. After more than 
thirty-two years of ideal fellowship, in 1908 the sorrow of the 
great bereavement fell upon him. In 1881 he came to the fel- 
lowship of New York Hast Conference, in which relation he 
continued until he left us. 

In 1893, when the editorship of the Methodist Review was 
made vacant by the death of Dr. Mendenhall, he was chosen by 
the Book Committee for the position and, turning from the 
duties of the regular pastorate, he gave himself to the editorial 
task committed to him, contributing his ripening store of knowl- 
edge and the impulses of his eager heart to the enrichment of 
thought and life, not only of those within his own communion, 
but to appreciative readers widely scattered. 

Within the brief time allowed for the services of this somber 
afternoon no attempt at eulogy would seem appropriate. Indeed, 
if it were fitting for us to sit in silence and if then we might 
visualize the composite picture wrought of our recollection and 
affection, such a gathering together of tender memories would 
be far more eloquent than the word that any one of us might 
be able to speak. Following, however, a custom which seems 
compelling when the great servants of the King are called home, 
we pause and think together of a life of singular strength and 

race. 
5 To those who did not know Dr. Kelley, except as he appeared 
upon great occasions, the first impression of him would have 
been that of a rather severe dignity, and the reaction might 
have been for the moment discouraging of approach. In reality 
Dr. Kelley was of broadest sympathies and appropriately com- 
panionable in almost every setting of association. Like his 
Master, he had fitting words for the house of sorrow but he was 
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also able to bring his contribution of cheer to the marriage 
feast. He was at home in the flashing exchange of brilliant 
conversation or in the companionship of plain folk. He was the 
genial comrade of those who discussed great themes, but he could 
be a brother among the young people and a playmate even with 
the children. Such was the unconstrained range of his com- 
radeship. Charles Dodgson of Oxford University, better known 
to the most of us as Lewis Carroll, the author, was of those of 
whom he often spoke and he possessed in some good measure the 
versatility of that distinguished personality who could be at 
once the professor of science in a great English university and 
the author of Alice in Wonderland. If we ask how such 
breadth of adaptation could be possible, we must remember that 
from the beginning of his school days until, in age and feeble- 
ness, he finished his course, Dr. Kelley gave himself without 
stint to the furnishing of mind and heart. He took himself 
seriously, though in the home and out of it he revelled in the 
beauty of field, or sea, or sky. He looked with the eyes of a 
poet upon the glories of the sunset and never did any of the well 
remembered conversationalists have keener zest for the inti- 
macies of the inner circle. 

In the world of general literature there were few masters with 
whom it might not honestly be said he was acquainted. If the 
content of their thought was really of value, obscurity of style 
was to him only a challenge. He was not to be turned away 
from his quest for the treasure because the way of its possession 
seemed difficult, and with the greatest of the masters he was at 
home. He walked with them; he sat and dined with them, 
waiting in their presence until he caught the atmosphere of their 
dwelling place and really understood them. Those who were 
privileged to hear him speak or who systematically read what he 
wrote were led to wonder at the hospitality of his eager mind, 
though no author, however brilliant his literary gifts, was 
privileged to sit with him in the chambers of meditation unless 
he came with garments undefiled. 

Provably this day we are thinking of Dr. Kelley chiefly as a 
lover of men. His taste and furnishing had opened the way for 
his comradeship with very many who would be recognized as 
leaders in the world of thought and action. In his own com- 
munion he was for many years a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Drew Theological Seminary and of Wesleyan University. 
He was a member of the Board of Foreign Missions and, before 
the work of missions was divided into the two boards, was one 
of the directors of the work at home and abroad. He was a 
trustee of the American Bible Society and in each of those 
groups would have the privilege of unusual association. As a 
member of Annual Conference there were open to him other 
relationships, and five times a member of the General Confer- 
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ence, he mingled familiarity with the foremost minds of our own 
communion. But in all the churches were his friends to be 
found. Whether of the laity or ministry, of his own or other 
communions, the friends whom he gained he held as with hooks 
of steel, for to him friendship was a fine art to be cultivated and 
mastered, though in his heart touch, let it be said, one did not 
think of art, but of love. As, from among the writers of the past 
and present, he chose the best, and out of their writings made 
selection of the finest, so he seemed to have the patience and 
instinctive nobleness to deal with his friends. There was a 
strange subtle wizardry in his friendship, as many of us were 
made to feel. He seemed often to find in men elements of 
strength which they would not have thought of themselves as 
possessing. It may be that what he found was really what he 
first inspired. 

Many of us are chiefly interested in the curious or the com- 
monplace and there are many who seem to major in hectic 
moods and things abnormal. Probably no one of all those whom 
we have known more constantly followed the program of St. 
Paul than did our friend, thinking deliberately and habitually 
of whatsoever things are pure or loyely or of good report. And 
if the gardens of fragrance and beauty were not immediately 
before him, then he looked to discover what there was of virtue 
and praise, upon which he might think. Friendship to Doctor 
Kelley was never a cheap or tawdry thing. His very letters told 
in part the story, recalling what perhaps we had forgotten and 
entering with delicate thoughtfulness into the things which most 
concerned us. In these last years the lines of the pen showed 
the tremulous mark of age, but there was no trembling in the 
will that ordered the hand to write. Every word revealed the 
discriminating care of the writer. 

He knew that he possessed the things which count, but he 
knew also that they were those things which must never be 
roughly handled. He was a nurse when what he had to give 
needed to be so imparted. He was as one who owns the springs 
upon the hills. He was unwilling to leave his contribution of 
their crystal waters to those of valleys to any devious play of the 
meandering will. He summoned all the engineering skill of 
which he was capable to conduct the stream direct and full to 
those who were in need of its refreshing. His impulse to give 
could not:be satisfied unless friendliness really became effective 
and he loved to deal with those about him in the distinct indi- 
viduality of their wants. 

In his treatment of life, words were never offered as a substi- 
tute for bread to hungry men. His substance as well as his 
avowals were at the command of those whom he sought to serve. 
Read that brief word in My Gray Gull. He is speaking of one 
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whom he calls “my marvelous soldier girl, Norman Derr,” and 
after he has introduced her to our notice and tells of her depart- 
ure for her war work in France, he says, “Four years later Le 
_ Bon Dieu gave my Norman, broken and ill from scarlet fever 
and the awful strain of four years of frightful war, into my care 
for the saving of life and reason: no more sacred privilege in all 
my eighty years.” That was Doctor Kelley’s way. To him the 
tests of friendship, as we commonly think of them, were really 
its great rewards. 

Ascending the hills of sacrifice the most of us would be think- 
ing upon the difficulty of the upward climb; he thought of the 
sunshine on the summit. In his writing, his preaching, his liv- 
ing, he never chose the easy, but always the worthy. He gained 
the best that he might give the best. He set himself deliberately 
to master the intricacy of high thinking not only that he might 
pay to great thinkers the compliment of his intelligent apprecia- 
tion, but he wanted to possess in order that he might become, 
and to become in order that he might impart. 

Less than a month ago it was my high privilege to sit with 
him for an hour. I wondered as I listened to his speech. Even 
I could recognize something of his method of selection and 
classification. He dealt with his memories of men as a lover of 
pearls deals with his precious gems, as a great musician might 
handle his violin fashioned by one of the masters of old Cremona. 
It was impossible not to note how, in talking, his well-trained 
mind seemed to choose name or noun instead of pronoun where 
his loves were concerned, and he was speaking only of his loves 
that day. It is fair to say that his preferred method of com- 
ment and criticism was always that of winning men from the 
thrall of the forbidden, not so much by condemnation of unlove- 
liness as by alluring them to love intensely the beautiful and 
true. It was easy also in the twilight of that afternoon to see 
that the finely appropriate words he used did not just happen to 
fall from his lips that day. In the mental processes of the years 
he had sifted the faultless from the faulty and also this was clear 
when mind and heart disclosed their secrets: the best he had was 
given unto God. He spoke of texts evidently not because their 
analysis would afford opportunity for exercise, much less dis- 
play, of the preacher’s skill, but because their content would 
make for the hearer’s good and for the Master’s praise. He 
came to the climax when he said, “If I had the opportunity to 
preach just once more, this would be my text, “The Son of man 
is come to seek and to save that which was lost. ” 

After all, to this lover of high thinking and great thinkers, 
there was one name incomparably above every other name. Men 
might be true—Christ was the Truth; men might point the 
way—Christ was the Way; men might show themselves alive, 
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but Christ was and is and forevermore shall be the Life. The 
impression of that afternoon is borne out by the record of his 
pastorates. He sought men out with a zeal which did not flag, 
an ingenuity of approach which defeated indifference and added 
to the Church many who were saved. 

In the tribute which, in the Methodist Review of May and 
June, 1920, Doctor Kelley paid to his devoted friend, James 
M. Buckley, he paints the picture of that personality who 
seemed so long to occupy in so. many ways the center of our 
denominational stage—humanly speaking. He tells of how, at 
the close of a Conference Sunday in 1920, they two had their 
last goodnight together and of the prayer he offered, kneeling 
beside Doctor Buckley’s bed. That great expounder of our law, 
that great defender of our policies, was no longer able to com- 
mand his speech, and so Doctor Kelley prayed. “Master, look 
mercifully upon thy servants here. For us it is toward evening, 
and the day is far spent. O Master, abide with us.” When the 
two old friends, one seventy-six, the other eighty-two, as unway- 
ering as they were undemonstrative for over threescore years, 
rose from their knees and stood a moment looking into each 
other’s eyes, they clasped hands and gave each other “the ulti- 
mate and supreme manly token of mutual respect and affection.” 
So wrote Doctor Kelley, about to surrender his editorial com- 
mission. 

Back of his patience as a student, dominating and inspiring 
his devotions; or as a friend faring forth with radiant face and 
reaching out hands ready and strong for every task of lifting 
them, there was the child-like attitude of heart toward the great 
Father, God, the unhesitating devotion to Christ as in all things 
having the pre-eminence. . 

If we to-day ask where he is, no one of us would hesitate to 
answer. He is at home in the house made ready for him by 
the great older Brother-Master-Saviour, who told us a long time 
ago that He was going to prepare a place for us. As David 
Livingstone declared, so Doctor Kelley believed, so also are we 
persuaded, the Lord Christ always keeps his word. 

As we stand with this life—strong, symmetrical, vibrant, 
fruitful—before us, we remember the more than fourscore years 
ended, but we remember also the composure of his mind, the 
confidence of his faith. He sang, “This earth is but men’s 
cradle.” “What man gets on the earth is just a start in life.” 
As God shall help us, let. us go out into the ways and life as 
better friends of man than we have ever been and readier to 
validate our words by our deeds. Let us go out highly resolved 
to keep ourselvés as he kept himself—unspotted from the world. 
Let us go out to show our loyalty to the Christ beyond that 
which the best years have ever written of us, more confident as 
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to the foundation of our faith, more joyfully certain as to its 
finishing. 

In one of the rest hours of the last autumn this servant of 
God, our friend, wrote his Cape Farewell. Let us read it: 


“The map of the world shows two Cape Farewells. The one of the 
southernmost cape point of Greenland, the other on the coast of New 
Zealand, but Cape Farewell is on my coast also. Most of my friends 
have passed or are passing out of sight beyond it. 

“My last sight of the face of that great lover of God and men, William 
A. Quayle, he was throwing kisses to me as he rounded Cape Farewell. 

“In Greenwood lie the ashes of that fine minister, Albert J. Lyman, 
forty years pastor of the South Congregational Church. No finer man 
ever in any Brooklyn pulpit. Walking down Flatbush Avenue and Ful- 
ton Street, from the Brooklyn Clerical Union, one Saturday night with 
him, at the point of parting I took his hand and, looking up into the 
sky, said, ‘Dr. Lyman, I hope to find you up yonder some day.’ That 
was our last parting. He went to his home and was seized that night 
with his final illness. In his last letter he wrote, ‘You will see the flag 
of the Mediatorial flying over my grave.’ During the years of his spir- 
itual ministry his thinking about Christ came to lay its emphasis on 
his mediatorship between man and God, and ever since I have seen the 
flag of the Mediator flying over his grave. 

“That born gentleman, George Slocum Bennett of Wilkes-Barre, 
passed out_of sight beyond Cape Farewell, sending to me his parting 
message, ‘Give him my love. Tell him I’ll meet him on the Other Side.’ 
He never broke his word, ‘He’ll keep his tryst wi’ me, at what ’oor I 
dinna ken.’ 

“My little craft still lies in the harbor, flying at its peak the Blue 
Peter, meaning ‘About to sail,’ waiting only for the signal to hoist 
anchor and away!” 


The signal has been given, the anchor has been hoisted, the 
little craft and its sailor are away. Let us, by God’s help, follow 
him. 

I think that today Dr. Kelley would choose that this brief and 
inadequate word should close not in tribute to him, but in praise 
of the Christ who loved him and gave himself for him; who 
guided him through all the days and who, at life’s sunset hour, 
put beneath him the everlasting arms and held him until, to 
those who watched beside him, like the weary pilgrim that he 
was, he fell asleep. 


REVEREND DAVID DRYDEN FORSYTH 
ReaD BY Rev. Orren W. FIFer 


David Dryden Forsyth and I were young men together, at- 
tending the same university, standing side by side on graduation 
day; later rooming together when we attended Garrett Biblical 
Institute and entering the ministry in the same state. Later on, 
in the city of Denver, he was my district superintendent. Dur- 
ing the years from youth up, I had opportunities to know inti- 
mately and to value greatly this gifted and untiring servant of 
the church. 

Tn all that length of time and in all those varied associations, 
even in those less serious and more frolicsome days of campus 
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life before life’s problems and burdens became heavy, I never 
heard one sentence or one word from his lips that could not have 
been spoken in the presence of any child or woman. In the 
words of his mouth and in the meditations of his heart David 
D. Forsyth was clean and wholesome. His rugged frame was 
the habitation of a white soul. 

He was born March 31, 1864, in Dane County, Wisconsin. 
When he was six years of age the family moved to Webster 
County, Iowa. In 1874 they became residents of Nebraska, 
establishing a ranch in the northern part of Custer County, 
then a cattle country. They built a loghouse, taking up both a 
tree claim and homestead. Those were pioneer days of many 
hardships and privations of much exposure and toil. A new 
country always seems to fight viciously against its transforma- 
tion into Christian and civilized conditions. Blizzard, drought, 
panic and perils from savages and lawless folks were not un- 
known and only heroic men and women overcame them. Those 
early experiences did much to make David Forsyth the home 
missionary secretary of such unequalled skill, vision and under- 
standing. He had been reared in an adventurous and heroic 
era and environment. His ancestry was a rare combination of 
religion and refinement. 

The Scotch-Irish and English qualities in his parental and 
maternal sources produced in him an inner reverence for holy 
things and an outward humor for daily experiences. Frontier 
life made anything superficial impossible. The natures of the 
aristocrat and the democrat mingled harmoniously and attrac- 
tively in his soul. The family bonds were unusually strong and 
earnest. The mother especially gave to him and to his brothers 
and sisters a resistless impulse towards education. That western 
home had a religious basis and formed a secure foundation for 
the sturdy, enduring practical Christian character and service 
which made him the trusted and honored leader in our church. 
It is interesting to record that the Presbyterian and the Hpis- 
copal inheritances from his parents made Dr. Forsyth all the 
greater and broader Methodist. They were tolerant and liberal 
enough in pioneer days to join with the Methodists in commun- 
ity religious service. Their son grew up to be catholic and 
tolerant in all his denominational and interdenominational 
duties. : 

Few persons know the significant factors and features in his 
spiritual growth and power. Based upon example and precept 
in his pioneer home it was but inevitable that early in life he 
_made his acceptance of Christ. If it was not the time of his 
actual conversion at least a very definite Christian stand was 
taken during the pastorate of Robert Newton McKaig at St. 
Paul Church, Lincoln, Nebr. This was in the early 80’s' when 
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young Forsyth was a student in the preparatory department of 
the State University. In his junior year in the university he 
went down to the doors of death through an illness sudden and 
apparently resistless. It was on the very threshold of death that 
the pneumonia stayed its progress and David Forsyth came back 
with a grip on God and a vision of consecration which changed 
the direction of his life. Like others of us he had planned to 
enter the profession of law and the area of political activity ; 
but in those hours of illness and later convalescence he saw the 
heavenly vision and was never disobedient to it. That there had 
been inner promptings by the Spirit thitherto I have no doubt, 
but it was a surprise and challenge to his friends when he quietly 
turned aside after completing his university course and joined 
what was then the West Nebraska Conference in September, 
1889. He was licensed to preach and recommended for admis- 
sion on trial by the quarterly conference of First Church, 
Kearney. It was characteristic of his reticence and modesty 
about inner religious things and of his independence of thought 
and action that not many and possibly not one of his relatives 
knew of his decision until the quarterly conference action was 
about to be taken. It was not without significance that thirty- 
seven years afterward, when he knew he must go to his eternal 
home, Dr. Forsyth requested that his body might be buried in 
Kearney not far from his boyhood home, in the community of 
his first official sanction by the church for his ministry and 
where he had been a pastor in later years and almost exactly 
midway between the ocean borders of the land to which he gave 
the last full measure of devotion in industry and faith. 

For twenty-six years he served in the West as pastor at Call- 
away, Kearney. Gothenburg and Cozad, Nebr.; Cheyenne, 
Wyo.; Delta and Grand Junction, Colo. Then he came to the 
Denver district where he made such conspicuous record that it 
was logical for the General Conference of 1916 to turn to him 
for leadership when the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension Society was reorganized. The breath of the prairie 
and the strength of the mountain blended in him to achieve 
such successes as a secretarial leader that all the church wondered 
and rejoiced. 

He seemed never to rest. Vacations were almost strangers to 
him. At least they were not welcome at his office door. Yet 
work to him was not endured bondage but rather acceptable, 
even a beloved duty. He could toil tremendously. More pioneer 
sons who had their first education in the school of work—con- 
stant work—hard work, stayed in those courses of study all 
their lives. They died on the field of toil. If we grieve over the 
thought that he died prematurely, perhaps overworked, let us 
remember that he died in the habit and joy of his life. 
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His worth and service as secretary of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension have been made known by 
official persons and organizations in terms of highest and de- 
served eulogy. In those intense eleven years he met and accepted 
and mastered new and mighty tasks. He led his organization 
safely through the tumultuous conditions of the World War, 
through those high pressure and super-charged atmospheres of 
the Centenary and during those crumbling, heart breaking days 
of reconstruction which followed the Centenary and ushered in 
World Service. The church discovered him then as one of its 
greatest builders and safest leaders and counsellors. 

He was rightfully ambitious to stand and to serve where use- 
fulness could be increased; but obligation was master over any 
ambition for place. I remember well one night as we talked 
together, waiting for a train which should bear him away, how 
so earnestly he declared concerning any future honor the church 
might bestow upon him that he held his position as a sacred 
trust and would consider himself recreant to every sense of duty 
and honor if he consented for one position to be used solely to 
climb to another. Some here will remember how well he kept 
that faith. The mountain stars that night were not whiter than 
his soul. 

He did not readily or willingly disclose the inner qualities of 
his heart. He had the pioneer habit of apparent: diffidence and 
restraint about emotions, religious and affectionate. More than 
once in days when we were nearer in location of work than later, 
I heard him exclaim “We do not pray enough.” Hé had a 
spiritual experience “too full for sound or foam.” He had a 
very rare gift of humor and playful exaggeration in conversation 
which made him a delightful companion. He had more, an un- 
swerving enthusiasm for the truth, for the beauty and power 
of a fact, when the occasion demanded information and guid- 
ance. 

The romance of his life had its best expression, not in the 
pioneer experiences, not in the almost phenomenal rise in the 
confidence of the church, but in the beautiful fact that one June 
day in 1892 he and his classmate, Myra HE. Clark, with whom he 
had gone to school through university days, joined hands and 
hearts in a deathless covenant to be true and loving to one 
another, to their Church and to their Christ. That home became 
one of the secret places of the Most High. A son and daughter 
added to its joy. Outwardly Dr. Forsyth may have seemed to 
restrain the evidences of his measureless love for his family. 
Within its company in the house he was one of the tenderest of 
men. It was touching to see him at play with his boy or girl. 
The widow and children know that those early vows and visions 
remained unbroken and undimmed and so remain today, afford- 
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ing hope and assurance of life and fellowship “where partings 
are no more.” 

“On November 8, 1926, Dr. Forsyth ceased from his earthly 
travels and labors and entered into service anew with his Master 
and Lord in “the house not made with hands eternal in the 
heavens.” 

Funeral services conducted by Bishop McConnell were held in 
Chicago and Kearney. 

Once in summer time years ago, far up in the foothills, I saw 
Long’s Peak near at hand rising majestically above canyon and 
forest towards the heavens in the golden sunshine of an un- 
clouded day. As I recall that striking scene I note the parallel 
between it and David Dryden Forsyth who 

“Ag some tall cliff lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm, 


Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head.” 


REVEREND HENRY°CLAY JENNINGS 
Reap By Rey. JoHN H. Race 


Henry ©. Jennings was a son of the parsonage. He was born 
in Fremont, Illinois, December 21, 1850. His father was the 
Rey. George R. Jennings, a minister of our Church, who died 
when Henry was five years of age. His mother, Clementine 8. 
(Trunfull) was the daughter of a Methodist minister. As a 
widow she was left to struggle for her three little boys. 

At the age of eleven Henry went from Illinois to Minnesota 
to work on a farm. At sixteen, while attending the Pleasant 
Grove camp meeting, he was converted and at that early period 
attended a Methodist class meeting held in a log school house. 
Encouraged by his pastors, he attended school and even had a 
short taste of college. But under the stress and strain his health 
broke. 

He passed through the stages of local preacher, class leader 
and of the traveling minister, being received on trial in Minne- 
sota Conference in 1871 under the presidency of Bishop Simp- 
son. 

Henry C. Jennings was a pioneer. He loved adventure. What 
he has written concerning another may very fittingly be said of 
him: “From the days of his youth his life was spent in the 
open. Both his nature and his opportunities brought him into 
publicity. He was always a partisan. He did his own thinking 
and reached his own conclusions independently. He had a 
reason for his beliefs, and he held tenaciously to his opinions. 
He possessed an enormous fund of knowledge concerning the life 
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of the Church and the details of the work in his hands and of 
the collateral issues related thereto.” 

_ One of the stirring novels of the past year is entitled “Giants 
in the Harth.” It is an epic story of the endurance and achieve- 
ments of the hardy race who faced the frontier conditions in 
Minnesota and subdued the wilderness. Dr. Jennings belonged 
to the race of giants in that same Minnesota country. He was 
a giant in frame, in spirit and achievement. 

In his early years in Minnesota the Chautauqua sun was just 
appearing above the horizon, and this virile young preacher was 
one of the earliest in that great northwest to appreciate its life 
and warmth. He started one of the first assemblies in the state 
of his adoption, and was among the other pioneers of that inspir- 
ing group of whom John H. Vincent was the leader. 

Later he appreciated the opportunities afforded by organizing 
for greater Christian service the youth of the Church. He 
became, therefore, one of the early and enthusiastic friends of 
the Epworth League and for seven years was one of the mem- 
bers of its Board of Control. 

Dr. Jennings served acceptably nine charges within the bounds 
of Minnesota Conference and also as presiding elder of the Mar- 
shall District. In 1896 he was elected publishing agent of the 
Western Methodist Book Concern with residence at Chicago. 
From 1900 to 1916 his residence was Cincinnati. From 1916 
to 1920 his residence was again in Chicago. During the twenty- 
four years of his active relationship as one of the publishing 
agents, during seven years of which period he was the General 
Agent, the service he rendered was of real significance and 
highest value, not only to the Book Concern, but to Methodism 
as a whole. Indeed, this period through which Dr. Jennings 
served in this office was a period that stands out as epochal in 
the history of our publishing interests. With rare ability he 
possessed the power of anticipating the religious and intellectual 
needs of preachers and people. Traveling extensively through- 
out the Connection he stimulated the sale of our books and 
periodicals everywhere. He was always a strong defender and 
a faithful and efficient promoter of the product of the presses 
of the unique institution he served. The business thrived under 
his leadership. 

In 1913, by vote of the Book Committee, he was elected Gen- 
eral Publishing Agent, filling the post then vacant by the death 
of Dr. Homer Eaton. From that date, those of us who were 
intimately associated with him called him “General.” This was 
an affectionate term, symbolical of his leadership, his skill in 
strategy and his sagacity. So through all the years from then 
till the time of his translation he was known to us in all our 
publication interests as “The General.” It was during this 
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period he wrote the historical volume, “The Methodist Book 
Concern,” which he fittingly characterized as “A Romance of 
History.” 

He was seven times a member of the General Conference. Of 
rugged form and large physical proportions, he was capable of 
an enormous amount of hard work. Serving conspicuously as 
one of the publishing agents of our Church from 1896 to 1920, 
he was at that time elected Publishing Agent Emeritus, with 
residence at Portland, Oregon. - 

During his retired relationship he sought to render such serv- 
ice as his strength would permit. This last fall he was eager 
to visit some of the Annual Conferences. The publishing agents 
gave him such assignments as he thought he could carry. It was 
my privilege to greet him at Northern Minnesota Conference 
held at Duluth. What joy that meeting gave to the old friends 
of the years! In the several Conferences that he visited he 
showed a lively interest in current events, an up-to-date knowl- 
edge in what was going on, and more than ever his old time 
devotion to the Book Concern and the Church. 

Dr. Jennings rendered unusually significant service to the 
Church. Firm in his convictions, loyal in his devotion to his 
friends and the interests committed to his care, indefatigable 
and tireless in his labors, he served the Church to the utmost 
of his ability and strength. In his going Methodism has lost an 
ardent lover, a staunch defender of her doctrines and policy, and 
a man whose whole-hearted devotion to whatever he undertook 
will be an inspiration to all who were permitted to enjoy his 
friendship, and to fellowship with him in service. To his family 
and friends he leaves that best of all legacies, a sterling Chris- 
tian character and the record of a full-orbed life. 

The Publishing Agents, in their report to this General Con- 
ference, reverently call attention to the final sentence of his semi- 
centennial sermon delivered at the session of Minnesota Con- 
ference in 1921, which epitomized his active career and his con- 
viction as to the future: 

“If they shall give me, by and by, a modest headstone, I shall 
be well satisfied if, below my name, they engrave upon it: ‘He 
is gone to larger service.’ ” 


MR. FRANK ASBURY ARTER 
READ BY Rev. ALBERT E. PrPer 


His parents named him Francis Asbury Arter. The public 
per him as Frank A. Arter. His dear friends called him Frank 

rter. 

From the farm in Hanover, Columbiana County, Ohio, where 
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he was born March 8, 1841, to St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland, 
Ohio, from whence he went to his coronation March 7, 1928, was 
a span of eighty-seven years. And what a span of years it was! 
In science, in industry, in religion, in nation building, in grow- 
ing world consciousness, in widening horizons for the Christian 
Church, what stupendous changes marched across those eighty- 
seven years. Frank Arter was not a passive creature of his 
times, but as citizen, business man, churchman, Christian gentle- 
man in his own circles made his contribution to the dreams and 
deeds, the adventures and achievements of those wonderfully 
potential and prolific years. 

From the public schools in his home village he entered Alle- 
gheny College, from which he was graduated in 1864. After his 
graduation he went to Cleveland, which had been incorporated 
as a City just five years before his birth, and here for sixty-two 
years he lived as one of the outstanding Christian business men, 
noting with pride the growth of his city from a few thousand in 
1866 to a city of nearly a million when he exchanged it for the 
“city that lieth foursquare.” 

Two years after going to Cleveland he was united in marriage 
to Eliza, daughter of Bishop Calvin Kingsley, whom he had met 
in college days at Allegheny. Thus began the home life of one 
of the most beautiful domestic shrines in our Methodism. Three 
children, Mrs. Mary A. Taft, Mrs. Louis E. Myers, and Mr. 
Charles K. Arter, together with eight grandchildren, bear grate- 
ful tribute to the memory of this ideal Methodist home. 

In addition to his powerful physique he possessed tremendous 
mental power and keen business sagacity which enabled him to 
build up a fortune that made him one of the princely business 
men of his city. He was not, however, simply a builder of 
fortunes and a captain of industry but was even more a dis- 
tributor of bounties and captain of philanthropy. A Cleveland 
daily, the day following his death, commenting on his passing, 
said: “One who makes a business of business until he acquires 
a competence or more and then makes a business of philanthropy 
merits the thanks of his generation. Frank A. Arter spent more 
years disposing of his wealth than he spent accumulating it. He 
made philanthropy a hobby and organized it as another organizes 
an industry or a commercial pursuit. A pioneer oil man and 
contemporary of the elder Rockefeller he made a great fortune 
when still comparatively young. He belonged with the pioneers 
but his spirit never lost step with the new century.” 

Another daily of the same city headed an editorial with “He 
Loved His Fellowmen” and then went on to say: “Having ac- 
quired wealth through enterprise in the early days in the pe- 
troleum industry he found it agreeable to devote his time and 
money to human kindness rather than profitable business. 
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Naturally his friends: were countless and enthusiastic. Cleve- 
land has occasion from time to time to regret the passing of 
old residents, prominent citizens, known for their eminence in 
various kinds of activity. But if public sorrow is particularly 
sincere in the case of Mr. Arter’s passing that is the logical 
result of his long and generous devotion to education, religion, 
charity and all manner of good works.” 

Intelligently and loyally patriotic as a citizen; keen, far- 
seeing and successful as a financier; he was pre-eminently a 
Churchman. For nearly two generations he was the best known 
Methodist layman of his city and was widely known and es- 
teemed throughout the State. He was greatly interested in the 
work of the Church both in our home and foreign fields. Accom- 
panied by Mrs. Arter he visited the church fields on the other 
side of the world, where his name is known and revered for his 
warm sympathy and liberal contributions to the work of the 
Kingdom. 

As a generous benefactor to the various institutions of the 
Church his interest never waned. He gave largely to Baldwin- 
Wallace College at Berea, Ohio, and to his alma mater, Alle- 
gheny, at Meadville, Pa., where he built a fraternity house for 
his brothers of Phi Kappa Psi, while his latest contribution pro- 
vided for a splendid new recitation building to be known as 
Arter Hall. 

He was first, last and always a friend of the Methodist 
preacher. As the founder of the Superannuates’ Fund Associa- 
tion of the North-East Ohio Conference and its treasurer from 
its inception to his death, he had built up a fund of $600,000, 
one-fifth of which was his own personal contribution. Among 
preachers of North-East Ohio Conference no figure was more 
familiar or more welcome in the sessions of the Annual Confer- 
ence for the past generation than that of Frank Arter. Indeed 
he had been coming to the Conference so long that few of the 
members can remember the time when Brother Arter was not 
present. Cleveland Methodism never had a truer leader, a wiser 
counselor, a more princely giver than this noble son of the 
Church. Practically every Church and Methodist institution of 
the city has felt the warmth of his heart and the liberality of 
his hand. Those who knew him best could well say: 

“The elements 


So mix’d in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘This was a man!’” 


As Sunday School superintendent, steward and trustee he 
wielded great influence and won the esteem and affection of his 
local Church for nearly two generations. He was an intelligent, 
devout and regular worshipper in the Church of his choice. Fre- 
quently his eyes filled with tears as with great modesty and 
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humility he spoke in testimony meeting of the great goodness of 
God and his own unworthiness. Once after his return from a 
sea voyage he spoke with thrilling testimony in the prayer meet- 
ing, of a night at sea when for hours he sat on the deck and 
communed with the vast abyss of sea and sky, calling to mind 
Faber’s great hymn—‘“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy like 
the wideness of the sea;” and then added, “If it were not so I 
should not be here tonight.” Just a year before his own transla- 
tion the companion of nearly sixty years of wedded life went 
away to the Beautiful City on the other side. A short time 
before her going she attended her last city missionary meeting 
in Cleveland and delivered an address. A friend writing about 
that meeting, writes thus about the Arters: “Mrs. Arter and Mrs. 
Taft, her daughter, were there. Mrs. Arter said, “My daughter 
is here. She must be patient if I indulge in reminiscences. I 
have often had to be patient with her. Sometimes my daughters 
have said, “But, mother, why do you give so much time to the 
Church? Why don’t you go into society more?” And I have 
just straightened up and said, “Daughters, I have always moved 
in the best society, the society of Christian people.” I only wish 
I could have given more time, could have done more for my 
Saviour.’”’ That was a characteristic statement of the place of 
the Church of God in the lives of these two royal souls. 

Forty years ago he came for the first time into the General 
Conference of his Church. Eight times was he elected to mem- 
bership in this body, where his striking personality, his com- 
manding voice, his intelligent and loyal devotion to his Church, 
his knowledge and grasp of men and measures made him a con- 
spicuous and influential member. A man of ardent convictions, 
he was equally a man of dauntless courage. As a champion he 
was much to be desired, as an antagonist not lightly to be 
reckoned with. Last September his brethren again elected him 
as a delegate to sit in this General Conference. Alas he was to 
be transferred in the meantime to the General Assembly and 
Church of the first-born in heaven. 

Just but generous, dignified yet democratic, firm yet friendly, 
courageous yet courteous, ever a soldier yet ever a good scout, 
baffled at times but “baffled to fight better’—that was Frank 
Arter. As business man he breathed the spirit of probity, in- 
tegrity, honor and success. As philanthropist with genuine love 
for his fellow men he liberally ministered with open hand. As 
pre-eminent Churchman, with concern and consecration he 
served the Church of the living God as a radiant and conquering 
servant of the long, long years. One day Tennyson was walking 
in his garden with a friend when the conversation turned upon 
religion. During the conversation the friend said to Tennyson, 
“What does Jesus Christ mean to you?” and the poet stooped and 
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plucking a little flower growing by the garden walk, held it up 
to his friend and said, “What the sun is to that flower Jesus 
Christ is to me.” It was the sun that had so much to do in giv- 
ing the little flower shape, size, beauty and fragrance. Jesus 
Christ was the central sun in Frank Arter’s skies. Jesus Christ 
made him what he was in his best moods and noblest manhood. 
You cannot understand this man only as you know that he and 
Jesus Christ were comrades of the long, long road. And now 
he has gone—gone where? Into what realms and worlds he has 
gone we may not know, geographically. Only this we know: 


“Go where he will, the good man is at home; 
Where the good Spirit leads him there’s his road, 
By God’s own light illumined and foreshowed.” 


MR. LEWIS BURTON ALGER 
Reap By Rey. Howarp A. FIELD 


Lewis Burton Alger was born in Lorain County, Ohio, in 
the year 1873. In early childhood he moved with his parents 
to St. Joseph, Michigan. There he was graduated from high 
school, and later attended Albion College and the University 
of Michigan; the latter institution granting to him a bachelor’s 
degree. He then entered Columbia University, from which he 
received his master’s degree. 

For a time he chose the teaching profession, and was for a 
while a member of the faculty of the University of Michigan, 
and also of the Columbia University Summer School. Mr. 
Alger, however, never felt that his life work lay in the field of 
education, and early sought some business connection with which 
to serve. It was not long before he found his opportunity along 
the line of manufacturing and gave himself to the manufacture 
of heavy chemicals. Although interested in the West Detroit 
Auto Sales Company, his principal business connections were 
with the Detroit Soda Products Company and the Southern 
Acid and Chemical Company. 

In 1898 he was married to Miss Blanche Selway of Dillon, 
Mont. To them were born three children, Mrs. W. E. Parker 
of Bancroft, Michigan, Mrs. K. L. Bell of Milford, Mich., and 
Miss Marian Alger of Detroit. His wife passed away in 1910, 
and six years later he was married again to Miss Marion Wilson 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

His conversion occurred in early life, and from that hour to 
the hour of his coronation he was a lover of the church and the 
Kingdom of God. He was actively connected with practically 
every department of church work, not only in the local church, 
but in the district, conference and state. 

Some ten years ago, he retired from the more active responsi- 
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bilities of the business in which he was engaged, in order that he 
might give more time to the Church he so greatly loved. From 
that day on, practically all his time was spent in some form of 
labor for the Church of Jesus Christ, always serving without 
pay- 

At various periods he was connected with almost every good 
movement in the Church of his own denomination, and he was 
also closely identified with the inter-denominational movements 
of his city and state. 

At the time of his death, he was President of the Good Will 
Industries of Detroit, a member of the executive committee of 
the Methodist Union of Greater Detroit, a trustee of the Meth- 
odist Foundation of Michigan, a trustee of Albion College, 
President of the Laymen’s Association of Detroit Conference 
and a member of the executive committee of the World Service 
Commission of our Church. 

Mr. Alger was a wide traveler, having visited various parts 
of the world in the interest of the Church and the Kingdom. 
He was a member of the Congress of Christian Work in Latin 
America, and traveled through South America on a tour of in- 
vestigation of our Church and mission work. He had visited 
our work in Europe, and only a few months ago returned from 
a trip through Italy and Northern Africa. Wherever he went, 
he visited our mission stations and used the information for the 
benefit of our Church, the Board of Foreign Missions and the 
World. Service Commission. 

He was a member of the General Conference of 1924 and was 
elected to lead the delegation of laymen from his Conference to 
the General Conference now in session in Kansas City. For 
this work, he had been studying devotedly the movements inside 
and outside the Church, and was looking forward eagerly to serv- 
ing as best he could the Church he so loved. 

It was while on the way, driving to this city with his wife 
and other friends, that suddenly the Master called. Without 
immediate warning, he went from the scenes of earth to the 
scenes of heaven. 

Lewis Alger was one of God’s good men. Everything that 
he undertook to do, he endeavored to do it well. He was clean 
in his person. He was clean in his habits. He was clean in his 
methods. God prospered him. He was a good steward of Jesus 
Christ. He gave liberally of his time and his money, and the 
world is richer, the Church is stronger, the Kingdom of God is 
more triumphant because he lived. 
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CAMEO MEMOIRS OF MEMBERS OF BOARDS AND 
COMMISSIONS 


READ By BisHor Epwin H. HuGHEs 


Benjamin F. Adams, a member of the Board of Pensions and 
Relief, lay member in the Indiana Conference, son of a splen- 
did and loyal family that helped to make our work strong at a 
great educational center. A high-minded and kindly-natured 
gentleman whose generous smile was a symbol of his heart. Suc- 
cessful in business, he consecrated much to the kingdom’s ad- 
vance and has been fittingly memorialized in gifts made by his 
widow to our Wesley Foundation at Bloomington, Ind. On the 
streets of one of our great cities his footsteps suddenly halted 
while his soul marched up to that other city that has the eternal 
foundations. 

Clyde Clay Cissell, a member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, efficient, whether as a Pastor, District Superintendent, or 
Area Secretary; a man who possessed a spirit of brotherhood 
and worked in harmony with many others because his heart was 
kindly toward men and eager toward the Lord’s service. Greatly 
beloved in the Nebraska Conference and affectionately interested 
in the spiritual welfare of his state, he yet saw greater areas 
of work and heard distinctly the voice of One who declared that 
the world’s fields were white unto harvest. While still before 
him there loomed years of earthly service, his body refused the 
calls that had hitherto had full answers, and his soul of energy 
assumed the tasks of those who, resting for a season beneath the 
altar, rise up to do double work in that they serve God day and 
night in His holy temple. 

Charles H. Edenborn, Trustee of the Chartered Fund. A 
Philadelphia layman, of fine business ability, and of deep and 
genuine piety. A pillar of his local Church, faithful in his 
attendance and generous in its financial support. Conservative 
in his own theological opinions, but finely liberal toward those 
with whom he differed. A man given to hospitality and keeping 
always an open door and a pleasant fireside for the servants of 
God. Only slightly beyond the three-score and ten years the 
shock of a dear grandson’s death carried him swiftly to the land 
whither his beloved had so recently preceded him and where God 
issues sure rewards for all the faithful. 

Charles Gibson, one of the best-known laymen in World 
Methodism. A member of the Board of Foreign Missions. A 
man who took the proceeds of a successful secular business and 
made it over into higher values. Deeply interested in his own 

_dear Church at Albany, N. Y., his heart yet swept to the farthest 
working frontiers of our faith, so that as a commissioner to 
many fields he won knowledge of the work and found his heart 
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still more stirred with missionary passion. A wonderful hus- 
band who lived as a widower for years in the memory of his 
love, and a father idolized by son and daughters, he gained by 
God’s good grace, and by his domestic loyalties, and by his 
ecumenical sympathies, preparation for dwelling in the Father’s 
house in the everlasting company of his own beloved, and of 
God’s children who shall come from the East and West and the 
North and the South to sit down in the Kingdom of God with 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

Fred Whitlo Hixson, a member of the University Senate, a 
handsome, upstanding figure of a man. President of two Col- 
leges, Chattanooga and Allegheny; halted in the midst of his 
career while the sun was at meridian, and compelled to put 
aside his glorious burdens. He passed early to the eternal school 
room where he shall learn lessons not lawful for him here and 
where he shall greet or await the many hundreds of parishioners 
and students whom he instructed in his fruitful ministry on 
earth. 

William T. Jennings, a member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. A quiet consecrated gentleman, whose growing devotion 
to the wider work of the Church never led him to forsake the 
spiritual routine of his own Church in one of our smaller cities. 
A widower for many years, the Parsonage was always his second 
earthly home, and its occupants were like the adopted children 
of his own kindly heart. A successful banker, he laid up money 
on earth and left not a little of it to the causes of his Zion; but 
he likewise laid up larger treasure in Heaven; and when he came 
to the open Gates many welcomed him as a lovingly remembered 
benefactor and friend. 

Charles Melville Moss, a member of the Commission on 
Music; a Professor of the University of Illinois; an effective 
Trustee of the Church that developed with our wonderful Wes- 
ley Foundation at Urbana and Champaign; a son-in-law of one 
of the great Bishops of our Church and thoroughly interested in 
all phases of its work. Thousands of young men and women 
who pursued their studies under him join in a chorus of praise, 
both because Professor Moss was a teacher of renown and be- 
cause he was a man of matchless spirit. Deeply interested in 
the music of the Church on earth, he found a speedy and glad 
part in the celestial music that makes the atmosphere of Heaven. 

Samuel Plantz, a member of the University Senate; a 
scholarly gentleman who could write on philosophical problems 
but who had practical genius that enabled him to build up one 
of our finest institutions. For a long period President of Law- 
rence College, he worked patiently and made one of the solidest 
collegiate foundations in our Methodism. A member of several 
General Conferences; an author of repute; a counseler,who com- 
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manded great confidence; an educator recognized in the wider 
fields and a Trustee of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching—he wrought himself into many enter- 
prises, but chiefly into that Wisconsin College that shows its 
splendid work as Samuel Plantz’s chief earthly monument. 
Other towers beckoned to him one day; and he quickly took his 
journey in their holy direction. 

Mrs. D. B. Street, a member of the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work—a lovely, lovely lady who gave 
herself unstintedly to all the causes that are in the heart of 
Christ. A speaker of quiet charm, and an adviser with sure 
wisdom, she became prominent and beloved in the work of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society. A promoter of harmonious 
action among the branches of Deaconess work, she helped to ad- 
vance our connectional works of mercy and to build the hos- 
telries for the sick and helpless over our wide domain. Enter- 
ing into Heaven she needed to make no great readjustments 
simply because her heart had long been attuned to that love that 
made God’s holy city like her native place. 

Rolla Vernon Watt, a member of the World Service Commis- 
sion ; a princely gentleman, a dear, dear friend of many Meth- 
odist comrades ; a Saul among his brethren because of the height 
of his body and of his soul. Long a member of the Book Com- 
mittee and one of the most prominent laymen in all the world, 
he touched our greater work influentially. For all that he was 
for 25 years the Superintendent of the Sunday School of Cen- 
tral Church, San Francisco. Beginning his business career in 
connection with our Book Concern, he ended his life as one of 
the giant figures of the Insurance world. For over fifty years 
he stood in the midst of a city that does not easily understand 
a Puritan, and with an unfailing smile that puzzled the worldly 
he kept floating in the heights a white banner that never became 
acquainted with compromise. When this tall cedar fell, his 
going made lonely places against the sky for thousands who 
loved and trusted him fully—and even for many does a General 
Conference Hall seem lonely without his presence. Who can 
think of him as being elsewhere than in the Halls of Zion, the 
affectionate center of many friends who waited to greet him in 
the blest abode? 

Charles Edgar Welch, a member of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; a man whose name became a household word in this land 
and many others, not only because he made a widely advertised 
product, but also because the grace of the redeeming Christ 
made him a citizen of the whole earth. He caused many acres 
near his home town to become fruitful with the vines and their 
luscious grapes; yet he himself was pre-eminently a servant in 
the vineye*d of the Lord. He was a man well acquainted with 
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the altar of God, and at the holy place he could pray with seek- 
ing sinners, or plead for larger grace in the company of men 
who longed for divine power. The author of certain attractive 
automobile parables in which he made the modern vehicles the 
illustration of the higher life of progress, he prophesied shortly 
before his death that soon some earthly hill would be too steep 
for his lonely journeying; and that then a good Pilot would 
come and bring him Home. So came the Lord one day and 
found that his pilgrim was so near to Heaven that the remainder 
of the way was not long, nor the change of spiritual climate 
great. 

Eugene Weiffenbach, a member of the Board of Education; a 
fine product of our German Methodism, a splendid instructor 
of youth, a consecrated minister of Christ, a chief factor in 
arranging the plan for the merging of the St. Louis German 
Conference with the surrounding English Conferences,—a man 
who wrought out all needful details in any program that prom- 
ised glory for Christ and advance for the holy Kingdom. An 
expert in the use of two languages, he was best acquainted with 
the idiom of love wherein all men are born into God’s Kingdom. 
Suddenly removed in mid-career from his teaching work, he 
was greeted in the City of God by the Methodists that had come 
up from two continents; and so he entered into the joys of their 
Lord and his own. 

Frank Bartlett Willis, a member of the Board of Prohibition, 
Temperance and Public Morals, twice Governor of Ohio, and 
later elected United States Senator of his state. A man majestic 
in appearance, popular in approach, convincing in speech, the 
people heard him gladly. His great voice was lifted not merely 
for his own promotion, but for the moral causes that appealed 
to his Christian conscience. In a peculiar sense the intellectual 
and spiritual product of Methodism, he never betrayed its ideals, 
nor ceased to love its ways, nor failed to bear his witness to the 
saving grace found in its sanctuaries. A tribune of the people 
who could lift his word of prayer in the humblest meeting house 
of village or countryside. Smitten in the midst of a great cam- 
paign, while receiving in his home town and near his native 
place the plaudits of those who loved him most because they 
knew him best, Frank Willis heard the swift approach of the 
chariot that carried him to heights that are loftier than those 
of any earthly office and placed him amid honors more sure and 
more enduring than any that a nation can confer. To him, and 
to each of his colleagues in this list of faithful and efficient 
workers for our Lord, we can say with assurance— 

“And doubtless unto thee is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 


In such high offices as suit 
The full-grown energies of Heaven.” 


REPORTS OF EPISCOPAL AREAS 


ATLANTA AREA 
Ernest G. RicHARDSON, RESIDENT BISHOP 


The work of the Atlanta Area has made steady progress 
during the quadrennium. Very cordial relations have existed 
between the pastors and laymen of the Area and the Resident 
Bishop. No Bishop in the Church has been treated with greater 
kindness and consideration. ‘To all ministers and laymen, I 
wish to extend my hearty thanks. 

Evangelism is one of the dominant notes of our people. With 
scarcely an exception, revival meetings are held in every church 
every year. ‘The report of these meetings always tells of con- 
verts. Some of these converts, because of predominating denom- 
inational sentiments in the community, unite with other 
churches. The exodus of our colored membership to the North, 
while much less than in the preceding quadrennium, still con- 
tinues. The latest membership reports show a slight decrease 
of members for the quadrennium. For the reasons stated above, 
and for the further reason that the membership statistics are 
in many cases mere guesswork, this decrease does not at all 
adequately measure the evangelistic results during the quad- 
rennium. Many have been won to allegiance to Christ and the 
Church that are not recorded in the statistics. 

About one-half of the work of the Area is included in the 
State of Florida. Our work there during this quadrennium 
has had to contend against difficulties. The hurricane and the 
financial depression have halted our speed and progress of 
former years. Our people in Florida of both races are still full 
of devotion and enthusiasm. In view of the handicaps under 
which our work has been carried on in the last two years, the 
record of our progress in this State is very gratifying. With 
proper leadership, our Church is sure to be a strong Church 
in this State. 

Most of our white work in Georgia is in the rural sections. 
On account of physical and financial conditions, the needs in 
most of these communities are very great. Our membership is 
as loyal a group as can be found anywhere. They have large 
capacities for the highest development and usefulness. But 
they are not now, nor are they likely to be for some time in the 
future, capable of self-support either of their churches or 
schools. ‘Their economic conditions are such that they handle 
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little money. Without the missionary assistance that our 
Church has been giving, many of those to whom we minister 
would never have their capacities developed. To those who can 
observe the fruitage of our investment, there comes a joy in 
the service we are privileged to render. 

The major portion of the work in the Atlanta Area is and 
will continue to be of a missionary nature. Five of the Con- 
ferences of the Area are colored Conferences. Our people of 
the Negro race have made remarkable advances since we have 
been working among them. Their development has been note- 
worthy even in the last eight years. The schools in this Area 
have reached a very much higher grade than they formerly 
occupied. A desire to give larger support to this educational 
task is also manifest. Generally speaking, our Negro member- 
ship is realizing increasingly its responsibility for self-support. 
Yet the day is far distant when they will be able adequately 
to care for themselves entirely. In many directions we will 
continue to have a missionary responsibility toward them. 

The Area is under great obligation to several of the Benevo- 
lent Boards of the Church. The Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension assists many of the churches with mainte- 
nance. This ekes out what in many cases is a pitiably small 
salary. We have also been under obligation to this Board for 
coming to our relief in a very fine way after the devastation 
of the storm of 1926. We are greatly obligated also to the 
Board of Education for its assistance in our educational insti- 
tutions. Through their assistance the institutions of this Area 
have all been strengthened in this quadrennium. We now have 
very creditable schools. The Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society has continued its very helpful mission in all of its homes, 
schools and hospitals. For the building projects that they have 
put through, and that they have promised for the immediate 
future, the Area is much indebted to this society. We have also 
been greatly helped by representatives of the Departments of 
Sunday Schools and Epworth League, and by the Board of For- 
eign Missions in their cultivation work. We also thank the 
Board of Temperance for placing a Secretary from this Area 
to further its work among our Negro constituency. 

It has been my privilege to serve this Area for eight years. 
Whatever the future may have in store for me, I would lke to 
leave this Pauline message with the Area: “Only let your 
manner of life be as becometh the Gospel of Christ, that whether 
I come and see you, or else be absent, I may hear of your affairs, 
that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striving together 
for the faith of the Gospel.” 


REPORT OF THE BANGALORE AREA 
Francis W. WARNE, RESIDENT BisHOP 


I left New York July 5, 1924, to return to India via the 
Pacific and to hold a Conference in each of the following coun- 
tries: Japan, China, Korea and Burma, all on my return 
journey. This opportunity to visit and help in other countries 
I esteemed highly, and greatly enjoyed the distinctive experi- 
ences of each country and Conference. On my way to the Pacific 
I went via Toronto and visited my childhood home now in pos- 
session of a nephew, and preached in the church where I preached 
my first sermon, and visited the grave of my eldest sister, through 
whom I received my call to the ministry. Then I went West to 
Winnipeg over the Canadian Lakes and revisited the scene of 
three years of missionary work in a part of British North 
America which I had before coming to the United States and 
which then was a hundred miles ahead of the railways. This 
gave me a most unique and enjoyable experience in seeing the 
marvelous advances that have taken place. Ss 

I held the Japanese Mission Council at Karnizawa, one of 
Japan’s beautiful summer resorts. The Mission Council con- 
vened August 22 and closed August 25. It was for missionaries 
only and thus entirely different from all my experience in Indian 
Conferences where there are often five or more Indian members 
to each missionary. One day Bishop Kogoro Uzaki visited the 
Council and gave an inspiring address, emphasizing Japan’s 
appreciation of missionaries and urging their remaining long in 
Japan. He became enthusiastic over the sympathetic and states- 
manlike attitude of Bishop Welch, particularly with reference 
to the American Exclusion Act which had so deeply wounded 
the heart of Japan. That which seemed to touch deeply the 
heart of the Bishop of Japan was the appeal of Bishop Welch to 
Japan to be patient with the United States, a young nation, 
until it should grow up and learn how to treat properly a great 
ancient Oriental people. He said, “Japan can never forget such 
a sympathetic understanding and appreciation of her wounded 
feelings.” 

J next, after a most interesting trip from Karnizawa, held in 
Peking for Bishop Grose, the North China Conference, which 
opened September 3. Tuesday, September 2, the missionaries 
met together and gave wonderful reports in English of thirty- 
seven departments of work, for the purpose, as they said, of sav- 
ing time in the Conference, which it certainly did, but as it 
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seemed to me at a very great loss to the Chinese Conference 
members. It was to me an intensely interesting and inspiring 
session. At its close I started north via Mukden for Seoul, but 
on arrival at Shanhai Kwan (meaning the great wall between 
the sea and the mountains) the train was stopped as war was 
raging north, and as the railway authorities feared losing their 
train if they went farther north, I was taken back to Tientsin. 

Dr. Keeler has a hospital in Shanhai Kwan, and a peculiar 
incident occurred. The good doctor photographed me at sunrise 
on a high bridge over the railroad with the great wall of China 
and her mountains as a background. Over two years afterward 
I received a copy of the photo from Dr. Keeler with the story 
that soon after the photo was taken his hospital was filled with 
wounded soldiers, his camera stolen, and was not rescued until 
two years later when my photo, a copy of which was enclosed, 
came out in perfect order. £ 

This return to Tientsin necessitated crossing from Cheefu to 
Diren in a 400-ton old Japanese boat without any provision for 
passengers and whose engine broke down three times in crossing. 
I was without food, and these breaks extended many hours 
_ the time occupied in crossing. I was given a little dining room in 
which to sleep. It reminded me of a story told by Bishop McCabe 
in his famous lecture on “The Bright Side of Libby Prison,” in 
which he told that the prisoners for their entertainment organ- 
ized a “Lyceum,” and added, “You could see um, see um”; so as 
not to feel “um” I tried to ride and sleep on a little table a foot 
too short at both ends. 

All this made me miss three trains and I was late, but Bishop 
Boaz, of the Church South, opened and presided at the Con- 
ference. This, I think, is the only case in history where the 
Bishop of the Church South has presided at a Conference of our 
Church. I greatly enjoyed the warm-hearted people of Korea. 
They temperamentally and in spiritual capacity seemed more like 
our Indian people than those of the other Eastern Conferences 
I visited. I thought it was a great Conference. 

This closed my official work, but arrangements were made for 
my return to Japan and there I held two retreats with leaders 
of the Japanese Church on the eve of a national evangelistic cam- 
paign. In both Kobe and Tokyo we had meetings of marvelous 
spiritual power. I felt as though these alone were worth the 
whole trip. I arrived in Japan August 11 and left for India 
October 6. 

My visit to these Hastern lands profoundly impressed me with 
the idea that the missionaries and the Christian leaders in each 
country with equal devotion and consecration, are honestly feel- 
ing their way for the best methods of advancing the Kingdom 
in their respective countries. Exactly the same methods are no 
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more suited to each country than North China’s cold weather 
costume is suited to India’s heat, nor India’s hot weather costume 
suited to China’s cold winters. 

I had on my way to India the joy of revisiting the Philippine 
Islands. This was enhanced by the fact that I had had episcopal 
supervision of our work there from 1900 to 1904, that was before 
Bishop Oldham’s election, and therefore had part in all the 
beginnings. I held the first evangelistic services and witnessed 
some wonderful conversions. I administered the first baptisms, 
received the first converts into our Church, organized the first 
Sunday Schools, ordained our first workers, dedicated our first 
church and so on and on. Imagine my joy at witnessing the 
present amazing developments. 

I was disappointed on my arrival in Singapore at missing 
by one day a steamer for Rangoon and had to wait for a week. 
But I had compensations in reminiscences. I visited Singapore 
first in 1890, when our work was yet small, and have been com- 
ing here off and on ever since and have been permitted to under- 
stand and co-operate in the marvelous growth of our work in 
this great island world. Bishop Thoburn, being ill as he started 
on his journey to the General Conference of 1900, I was ap- 
pointed from India as his traveling companion on his home 
journey, but as he was ill I held for him the Singapore Confer- 
ence before I was elected to the missionary episcopacy. Early in 
the quadrennium 1900-1904, Bishop Parker died, and throughout 
most. of the quadrennium Bishop Thoburn was home ill. I there- 
fore held the Singapore Conference during that quadrennium. 
It was from here in 1901 I went to Borneo with the first Chinese 
emigrants and founded our work in that Great Island Empire, 
the outcome of which is one of the wonders of modern missions. 

In Rangoon, Burma, I held the twenty-fifth session of the Con- 
ference. I had presided at the organization twenty-five years 
before and had between these Conferences visited Burma and held 
Conferences several times. At the organization twenty-five years 
before we had but two missionaries and a very small work. It is 
interesting to re-read the minutes of that organizing session and 
see how one missionary moved and the other seconded all the 
motions made in a whole session. I will let the reader imagine 
the joy I have had in seeing our work in Burma grow from 
those small beginnings to its present amazing development. That 
is but one of the many compensations of the life of a missionary. 
The work of the Conference was the usual routine with much 
encouragement. 

I then proceeded to my new home in Bangalore. When the 
Episcopal Committee expressed at Springfield their opinion that 
a Bishop should remain only eight years in the same Area, I had 
been in the Lucknow Area twenty-four. I left New York July 5 
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and arrived in Bangalore December 3; that is, I was just two days 
less than five months on the trip and held on the way the Con- 
ferences aforenamed. 

In India, at the end of 1924, I held my own Indian Confer- 
ence and the Gujarat Conference for Bishop Badley, he being 
held at home with other Bishops with the hope of arresting the 
falling income of World Service. Early in 1925 I held Sironcha 
District Conference and had to ride twenty-five hours in an ox 
cart to get from Sironcha to other means of travel. Next I went 
to Tuticorin and traveled over a large district. When the rivers 
were low, we would wade the streams, dry ourselves on the oppo- 
site bank, and go on. Thus I went on with all sorts of work 
until June, 1925, when from weakness I went into the doctor’s 
hands, for a term in the hospital, and was up and down for six 
months. I attended my District Conferences and was the speaker 
at one interdenominational convention. All this time I was too 
weak to stand and delivered all my sermons, addresses and lec- 
tures sitting. Thus I continued until my last Conference for 
1925. I presided sitting, preached Sunday morning sitting, but 
in the afternoon at the ordination service when I rose to ordain 
the class my head reeled from weakness, the elders caught me, 
carried me along, and thus I ordained the class. It was the 
memorable session at which the old South India Conference was 
divided. That closed my last Conference for that year, and I 
thought it was time to stop trying to travel and preach, so I 
laid up to give weary nature a chance to rest. I recuperated 
and gained sufficient health to have medical permission to be 
brought home. I came to Clifton Springs and remained there 
four months and regained my health. 

I was out of India with my illness fifteen months to a day. 
Eight of these months were given to travel and hospital and for 
seven months, while at home recuperating, I did strenuous depu- 
tation work visiting thirteen Annual Conferences, speaking some- 
times two and three times a day, and through all this my trouble 
did not return, so I felt encouraged to return to India 
(though against the judgment of my medical advisers) to carry 
on my work for about nine months and to close up my official 
life service. 

I wish to thankfully acknowledge the loving, loyal and effi- 
cient way my Indian colleagues carried on my work during my 
enforced absence. It is my judgment that during this quad- 
rennium, through the help of my colleagues, no interest of my 
Area has suffered. 

I have had nine busy months in India, after my return, and 
have held my District and Annual Conferences, and found the 
outlook everywhere exceedingly hopeful. At the last General 
Conference this Area had only “South India and Burma Mission 
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Conferences.” Now it contains “Hyderabad, South India and 
Burma Annual Conferences.” ; 

I had purposed retiring in India, but since my illness all my 
physicians advise against so doing, and I am therefore obeying 
medical advice, and sorrowfully saying farewell to India’s lovable 
people and this wonderful land of my adoption. I cannot close 
this, my last report, without expressing my thanks to God, who, 
as I believe, in answer to the many prayers of his people in 
India and elsewhere, restored me to health, and has permitted me 
to round out my years of official service in my beloved India and 
among her affectionate and lovable people. 


REPORT OF THE BOMBAY AREA 
Brenton THOBURN BapieEy, RESIDENT BIsHOP 


FIFTEEN OHIO’S AND 8% MILLION PEOPLE 


Fifteen States the size of Ohio can be fitted into the territory 
of the Bombay Area, while the population of the Area is nearly 
fourteen times that of Ohio, or eighty-seven millions. This 
means that the Bombay Area contains as many people as all 
the United States, omitting only New York, Pennsylvania and 
Illinois. 

Perhaps the best idea of the Area can be given through its 
cities, of which it has an imposing list. The Area and Episcopal 
headquarters are at Bombay, the “gateway” of India, the second 
city of the British Empire, its population, including the suburbs, 
having reached a total of two and a half millions. If a map 
of the Area be imposed on a map of the United States, with 
Bombay resting on Kansas City, the following facts appear: 
Karachi, the third port in size in Southern Asia, would be rep- 
resented by Bismarck, N. D.; Quetta, the metropolis of Baluchis- 
tan, would be situated 100 miles beyond Winnipeg, in Manitoba; 
Hyderabad, the great inland city of Sindh, would fall on Min- 
neapolis; Sukkur, the headquarters of the greatest irrigation 
scheme now under way in the world, would be near Fargo, N. 
D.; Lahore, the famous capital of the province of the Punjab, 
Kipling’s city and the scene of “Kim’s” doings, would lie beyond 
Duluth, 300 miles in Ontario; Ajmer, the sacred center of Raj- 
putana for both Hindus and Mohammedans, would be found 
nearly 100 miles northwest of Milwaukee; Bikaner, the renowned 
capital of the Maharajah, who, bears its proud name, would 
rest on the northern border of Minnesota, about where Manitoba 
and Ontario meet; Baroda, the beautiful capital of the great 
“Native State” of the Maharajah Gaekwar, the seat of the 1912 
and 1928 General Conferences of Southern Asia, would be 
somewhat beyond Omaha; Nagpur, the live-wire capital of the 
Central Provinces, would fall exactly on Indianapolis; Basim, 
our great center in Berar, would come just where St. Louis 
lies, and Poona, the “Queen City of the Deccan,” the most 
radical political center of India, would be near Jefferson City. 


ASIA’S CHIEF AIR-PORT 
It is fortunate for the Resident Bishop that all this vast 
region is well served by railroads, India having, outside the 
United States, the largest railroad mileage of the world. Fast 
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express and mail trains connect all these widely separated cities, 
while good motor roads cover most of these regions. Airplane 
service is being developed, Karachi being the chief air-port of 
India. All transcontinental air routes, existing or projected, 
pass through this great seaport of the province of Sindh. An 
air service between India and Egypt is in operation, and it 
will be only a few months until through service with Europe 
and Australia may be expected. Meanwhile, preliminary ground 
organizations are being carried out in India itself by the Director 
of Civil Aviation, and the time is near when the various great 
centers of India will be bound together with an efficient airplane 
service. This may not reduce the expense of covering this great 
region by the Bishop in his wide travels, but it will certainly 
greatly reduce the time that is now occupied. 

An interesting feature of much of the Bombay Area is the 
great irrigation system that makes it the great wheat-growing 
section of India. India’s mileage in canals is the greatest of 
any land in the world, and by far the greater portion of these 
irrigation lands is found within the bounds of this Area. The 
Punjab alone contains over 30,000 miles of canals. Nor is the 
government resting content with the success achieved in past 
years; the greatest irrigation projects being undertaken in the 
world are now under way in India. The “Sukkur Barrage 
Scheme” will transform the upper Sindh Valley from desert 
into a great wheat producing region, making the waters of the 
great Indus River, at its most strategic point, available through 
a series of seven canals that radiate from the town of Sukkur. 
This will bring under cultivation eight million acres of land 
now desert. The produce will pour into Karachi, a seaport 200 
miles nearer to Europe than any other in India. This fact, 
added to what has already been indicated as to Karachi being 
the air center of India, where converge all the air lines between 
Africa, Europe and Asia, should be taken in conjunction with 
one other, namely, that new railroad lines are being projected 
between Karachi and the capital of India, Delhi, 700 miles 
distant as the crow flies. This will traverse new regions and 
bring to Karachi a vastly increased trade, a port that already 
has nearly three times as large import and export returns as 
Madras. It is no wonder that Methodism is seeking most earn- 
estly to strengthen its present meager work in the great metrop- 
olis of Sindh. Bearing these facts in mind, open a map of the 
eastern hemisphere and see the situation of Karachi as regards 
Arabia, Persia, Mesopotamia, Baluchistan, Afghanistan, Egypt 
and northeastern Africa, noting that all these are lands whose 
days of modern development are immediately ahead, and the 
thought is bound to come that Karachi in fifty to one hundred 
years hence will be probably the greatest trade center of Asia. 
Why should it not also be one of the greatest centers of spiritual 
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light and power? Have we vision enough to see so far, and 
statesmanship to look ahead more than a decade or two? 

_ A large part of the work of our Church in the Bombay Area 
is of a pioneering type. In Baluchistan we are knocking at the 
southern door of Afghanistan. When the King of Afghanistan 
came to India last month on his way to Europe, he touched 
India at Chaman and passed within a block of our Church and 
‘dispensary building whence Christian influences find their way 
to Afghanistan daily through the hundreds of merchants and 
traders who come and go. His Majesty then went over a double- 
track railroad. bed to Quetta, where we have District head- 
quarters for Baluchistan, with an English-speaking Church, an 
Urdu-speaking work, an institute that carries on fruit-growing 
and gardening, and a dispensary where the missionary, single- 
handed, attends to 1,000 patients in a month—all Mohamme- 
oa all friendly, and many of them urging visits to their 
homes. 


METHODIST BANKS IN PUNJAB VILLAGES 


In the Punjab, Methodism has 55,000 Christians on its mem- 
bership rolls, having pioneered one of the greatest mass move- 
ments of this land during the past twenty years. An Annual 
Conference could easily be created in this field, and doubtless 
will within another quadrennium. Here vocational education 
is being pushed and our Christians are being followed into the 
new regions opened up by the growing irrigation schemes. If 
we can solve the village problem in the Punjab, socially, educa- 
tionally and spiritually, we shall have the strongest Christian 
work in India. The province contains India’s most virile people, 
and already they are contributing more for self-support per 
capita than any other part of this field. An Indian District 
Superintendent of the Punjab has the distinction of having 
-established twenty-two Methodist agricultural banks in his Dis- 
trict. These banks have changed the psychology of our people 
and are already the nerve centers of a new life and a growing 
evangelism. As many more of these banks could be established 
in other parts of this District, and hundreds of them in the 
various Districts of the Conference, had we the means in men 
and money to develop this most hopeful feature of our work 
to the extent that we desire This method of helping to solve 
the problems of our rural Christian communities will doubtless 
be followed by other Conferences and Areas of this Southern 
Asia field. 

In another respect the Bombay Area is destined to become 
an experiment ground for our work in India, namely, as to 
special efforts in behalf of the Mohammedan population. There 
are about seventy millions of Moslems in India, of whom more 
than a third are found within the bounds of this Area. One 
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of our Annual Conferences, the Indus River, contains one-fourth 
of all the Mohammedans in India, and in the province of the 
Punjab, 55 per cent of the population belongs to Islam. Lahore, 
the capital, is the strongest Moslem center in India, and 
plans are under way for our Church to unite with three others, 
two British and one American Society, in establishing an inter- 
denominational center for work among the Mohammedans. 
Methodism must be represented in this great new venture by 
one of its ablest and most experienced missionaries, for that 
projected center for training, literary effort, research and per- 
sonal work will doubtless take on significance for Moslem work 
throughout India. It is strange that India, the land that con- 
tains the greatest Moslem population of the world, should so 
long have been without some great central Christian institu- 
tion devoted exclusively to the work and problems connected 
with the evangelization of the millions of Mohammedans, acces- 
sible and prepared as in no other land where Christianity faces 
Islam. May our Church, having been given the vision of this 
supreme new opportunity, not fail of carrying its share of this 
great task. 


ouUR “ENGLISH” CHURCHES AND THE BISHOPS 


The Bombay Area has always been strong in regard to Eng- 
lish-speaking churches, there being eight such churches in the 
Area, with four congregations in addition which have no build- 
ings of their own. It is worthy of note that all eight of these 
churches raise enough to cover the salaries of their Pastors. 
In two instances during recent years Pastors of the English 
churches carried also the work of the District Superintendents. 
Most of these churches got their start in the early *70’s when 
William Taylor did his memorable work of evangelism in and 
around Bombay and other great cities of India. In every case 
the English churches became the centers around which grew” 
up the vernacular work, and this intimate relationship has been 
retained, more or less, through the years. The immediate 
future bids fair to see the ties between the English-speaking 
and vernacular work strengthened, with a growing co-operation 
between these two great branches of our work. All through 
the years, the English churches have afforded many of our 
missionaries a rare training ground for wider missionary service 
in India. It is highly significant to note the connection that 
the Bishops of our Church in India have had with English 
churches: Bishop Thoburn, Pastor in Lucknow and Calcutta; 
Bishop J. E. Robinson, Pastor in Rangoon, Hyderabad, Cal- 
cutta, and elsewhere; Bishop Oldham, member and, subse- 
quently, local preacher; Bishop Warne, Pastor for twelve con- 
secutive years at Calcutta; Bishop J. W. Robinson, Pastor for 
eight consecutive years at Lucknow; Bishop Fisher, Pastor for 
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his entire first term at Agra; Bishop Badley, member from 
boyhood, and acting Pastor at Lucknow and Naini Tal. In 
addition, such successful missionaries as Bishop H. C. Stuntz, 
Bishop Titus Lowe, Dr. Rockwell Clancy, W. H. Stephens, Dr. 
P. M. Buck, J. H. Messmore, Frederick Wood, Dr. Mott. Keis- 
lar, Dr. P. S. Hyde, Dr. E. Stanley Jones, and Dr. J. W. 
Pickett have all served as Pastors of English churches in this 
field. Many others could be named. 

In addition, these churches have made church homes for our 
missionaries and their children, furnishing opportunities for 
prayer and spiritual contacts in groups all over India, and estab- 
lishing Sunday Schools for the children of missionaries, with- 
out which the spiritual shepherding of these children would 
have been impossible. Further, they have afforded spiritual 
fellowship and the benefits of the sacraments of the Church to 
scattered members of the Free Churches, both of Britain and 
America, serving thus as a cementing factor that cannot be 
over-estimated in its value for the cause of spiritual unity in 
India and consequent co-operation in many phases of the Chris- 
tian undertaking. It must be remembered also that they have 
established Boarding Schools for the boys and girls of the domi- 
ciled community, thus affording education and Christian cul- 
ture to thousands of children otherwise unprovided for, and 
making it possible for missionary families to educate their boys 
and girls in India for entrance into college, and give them the 
influence of a Christian home, the alternative being to send 
them to America at an early age for their education. No factor 
has played a larger part in securing the return to India of the 
large number of second generation missionaries found in our 
Church in India. In addition, to mention only one more point 
showing their importance, they have made possible contacts 
with English-speaking Indians, both Hindu and Moslem, to 
which can be traced the conversion of many of the educated 
classes of Indians among whom our Church is to-day doing 
such a notable work in presenting the Gospel, the gatherings 
being almost exclusively addressed in English. No wonder the 
Bombay Area believes in “English” work! 


HEALING IN THE DESERT : 


The Bombay Area contains not only the Punjab, Sindh and 
Baluchistan, to which reference has already been made, but a 
great portion of the romantic land of Rajputana, rich in legend 
and history, with a stalwart, large-hearted people, and a task 
to challenge the bravest and best. In the midst of its sandy 
stretches and rugged hills, our Church has its only institutions 
for tubercular patients in India. Names almost unknown, even 
in India, a decade ago, Madar and Tilawnia, now stand for a 
great work of healing, given efficiently and gladly by American 
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men and women, who have for the sake of Christ’s Kingdom, 
gone into the desert to live lonely lives of sacrifice while they 
care for India’s suffering ones. So the desert is beginning to 
blossom like the rose, and the fame of our Sanatorium for Men 
at Madar and for women at Tilaunia, is spreading over India, 
attracting in ever-increasing numbers such as in days gone by 
used to suffer in silence in their poor homes, and die ignorant 
even of the causes that cut short their lives. Thank God for 
such beacon lights as Madar and Tilaunia on India’s dark 
shore! ‘ 


MAHATMA GANDHI’S PROVINCE 


The Province of Gujarat, which lies at the heart of the Bom- 
bay Area, has been one of Methodism’s most fruitful and suc- 
cessful fields in India. The first District Conference of our 
Church was organized there only so recently as 1895, yet our 
Christian community now numbers 40,000, while the work is 
divided into six Districts, comprising an Annual Conference. 
Self-support work has been rapidly developed, the per capita 
giving of our people being very little short of the best record 
in India. The far-famed hospital at Nadiad, representing the 
genius and devotion of Dr. Alexander Corpron, shares with the 
hospital at Miraj a reputation that has brought national recog- 
nition. Gujarat, being the home of Mahatma Gandhi, has ex- 
perienced a decided impetus toward political advancement and 
all reform movements. No more remarkable work has been 
accomplished in a single generation by our Church in India 
than in that fair field of achievement and promise, Gujarat. 


SPEAKING IN TONGUES 


The rest of the Bombay Area is composed of Maharashtra— 
the Marathi-speaking portion of the Bombay Presidency. This 
includes not only the regions contiguous to Bombay, but extends 
eastward in the shape of a great wedge more than 500 miles, 
taking in the southern part of the Central Provinces and the 
northern strip of the Nizam’s Dominions. Maharashtra has 
furnished India with much of its most virile leadership, socially, 
politically and spiritually, in modern days, and holds great 
things for any church that can solve its problems and utilize 
its greatness in character and resources. 

In regard to all the work in India, one must remember 
always the complexities and difficulties caused by the existence 
of numerous languages. In the Bombay Area, for example, 
the following nine distinct languages are used: Urdu, Punjabi, 
Sindhi, Pushtu, Gujarati, Marathi, Kanarese, Telugu and, of 
course, English. But in all these tongues, even as at Pentecost 
in the still longer list, Christians are telling of “the wonderful 
works of God.” 
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In 1855, a British engineer, studying the great desert king- 
dom of Bikaner, made a proposal to take the waters of the 
Sutlej] River from the Punjab into that distant State. A few 
months ago, seventy-two years later, that dream was realized, 
when the Viceroy of India declared open the canal project that 
is to irrigate about 350,000 acres of land in the northern part 
of the State, bringing help and hope to thousands who, through 
the years, have held on in the desert. In 1856, William Butler, 
representing the Methodist Episcopal Church, started the great 
enterprise of bringing the life-giving spiritual streams to thirsty, 
dying souls in India. Seventy-two years later, there are nearly 
half a million souls in our Churchin India, from Karachi to 
Rangoon and from Lahore to Madras, who are drinking, even 
along the desert ways of life, from that stream which banishes 
thirst and becomes, within the life of each one that drinks, a 
fountain of living waters. 

Blessed is the man who may share with God in such a work! 


REPORT OF THE BOSTON AREA 
Wiuuiam F. ANDERSON, RESIDENT BISHOP 


True to the spirit of the fathers from the days of Jesse Lee 
even until now, New England Methodism during the past quad- 
rennium has been sowing the seed of the Kingdom beside many 
waters. Four major forms of service cover the chief activities 
of our people—a local normal Church program proceeding by 
continuous evangelistic and educational methods, missionary 
cultivation, education and the ministry of healing. The prog- 
ress of our Zion has been in no sense spectacular, but steady 
and encouraging. Our membership in all these conferences, 
including both, forms, totals 158,668, which is an increase over 
the total reported at the end of the last quadrennium of 24,409. 
Deducting from this number the non-resident and inactive 
members, we have a net gain in active full members during the 
quadrennium of 6,247. 

It has been a notable quadrennium in the building of fine 
Churches—College Avenue, Somerville; Newtonville; Wesley 
Church, Worcester; Union Church, Fall River; Winchester, and 
First Church, South Manchester, Conn., have erected structures 
which would grace the finest avenues of the greatest cities in 
the land. The new structure at Trinity, Springfield, is nearing 
completion and will also be in the class of the finest Churches 
in Methodism. Other notable achievements have been at Rum- 
ford, Maine; Atlantic, Mass., and Glendale, Everett, Mass. 

The subject of in-town Boston Methodism is receiving the 
most careful study by all our leaders, both lay and ministerial, 
and it is expected that in the near future a constructive plan 
of united action will be in operation. 

Early in the fall of 1925 the city authorities notified us that 
the People’s Temple, long a center of Methodist activities in 
Boston, had become unsafe and that it must either be repaired 
or abandoned. About the same time the historic Church, made 
famous by the ministry of Dr. Edward Everett Hale, at the 
corner of Newbury and Exeter Streets, Boston, only one square 
from the College of Liberal Arts of Boston University, came 
into the market. We purchased the building and are carrying 
on there with encouraging results. 

Careful consideration is being given to the question as to 
whether the Wesleyan Association may not find a way to par- 
ticipate more actively in the general aggressive program of the 
Church. “The total resources at work upon the total task”— 
this is the ideal in Boston. Zion’s Herald continues its splendid 
ministry to all the interests of the Area. It never enjoyed a 
more virile leadership than. now. 

Along with these activities the Boston Missionary and Church 
Extension Society is engaged in a work of the largest significance 
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on behalf of the Norwegian-Danish, Swedish, Negroes, Lithua- 
nians, Italians, Portuguese, Russians, Syrians and Chinese. 
_We have shared with other Areas the sorrow of a decreased 
giving for World Service. Districts and Conferences have fallen 
from a former high degree of giving, but three of the Confer- 
ences more recently have begun to increase slightly. Let it not 
be thought, however, that our people are not giving. They are, 
and. that very generously. During the four years there has been 
paid for World Service $1,526,165, plus special gifts aggregat- 
ing $64,638. The total disciplinary collections aggregate $2,- 
068,918, an average of nearly $15 per member for the quadren- 
nium. The amount given for pastoral support in the four years 
is $5,123,613. When the proposed readjustment to the new mis- 
sionary situation takes place, our people who are deeply interested 
may be depended upon to do their part loyally and intelligently. 

Early in the quadrennium Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin resigned 
from the presidency of Boston University to accept election to 
the presidency of DePauw, his Alma Mater. By unanimous 
vote of the Trustees the Resident Bishop was requested to 
assume the responsibility of the acting presidency of the uni- 
versity. His duties in this capacity began January 1, 1925, 
and continued until February 1, 1926. It was a heavy load in 
addition to the responsibilities of Area administration. On 
February 1, 1926, Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, by unanimous election 
of the Board of Trustees, assumed the responsibilities of the 
presidency of the university. Already there is throughout New 
England a general expectation that the administration of Dr. 
Marsh will register a new era of advance for Boston University. 
He quickly won the confidence of the entire constituency and 
the work goes forward with gratifying progress. The student 
body for the first semester of this academic year numbers 13,306, 
and the total gross assets of the university amount to $8,497,- 
140.49. In June, 1926, a campaign for Boston University was 
completed, resulting in the raising of subscriptions totaling 
$600,000 for the purpose of meeting a proposal made by the 
General Education Board. These monies are to be paid in by 
July 1, 1928. 

During the quadrennium Dr. James A. Beebe, long the able 
dean of the School of Theology, was elected to the presidency 
of Allegheny College. His place was filled by the election of 
Professor Albert C. Knudson, who is going forward with the 
work as dean with fine acceptability and success. One stands 
in admiration and wonderment at the contribution of this 
School of the Prophets to the leadership of the Christian forces 
of the world. 3 De 

It is gratifying to note that the two presidents emeriti of the 
university, Warren and Huntington, survive and continue to 
take an active interest in everything pertaining to the welfare 
of the institution. 
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New England Methodism, unlike some other parts of the 
country, has jealously cared for its secondary schools during all 
these years, and in that has shown great wisdom. The Maine 
Conference has two preparatory schools, one at Bucksport and 
one at Kents Hill; New England Conference is still proud of the 
historic Wilbraham Academy. New England Southern Con- 
ference maintains an excellent school at East Greenwich, R. I. 
New Hampshire Conference rejoices in the steady progress 
which is being attained at Tilton year after year, and Mont- 
pelier Seminary worthily represents the Methodism of the Green ~ 
Mountain State. All these institutions are prosperous and rep- 
resent the most approved standards in secondary education. 
The great need of all of them is for larger endowment. 

The institutional work of the Methodism of New England 
is attracting wide attention. The New England Deaconess 
Association is notable for its many-sided ministry. When its 
charter was granted by the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
corporation was permitted to assume the care of properties 
totaling $2,000,000. The gross assets now total almost $2,500,- 
000. At the last annual meeting of the Board it was voted to 
ask the Legislature to amend the charter so that the association 
might become sponsor for properties amounting to $5,000,000. 
The Boston Hospital at Deaconess Road, the Palmer Memorial 
Hospital, for cancer and other incurable cases; the Wilbur 
Health Home for Children at Natick, Mass.; the Home for 
Aged Women at Concord, Mass., represent the manifold activi- 
ties of this splendid organization. Philanthropic people of 
other denominations and of no Church affiliations are showing 
a gratifying interest in making large gifts. The association has 
also assumed the responsibilities for the conduct of Attleboro 
Springs Sanitarium under contract with the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the outlook for the future is bright. 

For nearly forty years the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
has been worthily represented in the Area in two outstanding 
institutions, the Boston Immigrant Home in East Boston and 
the Medical Mission on historic Copps Hill. 

The Maine and New England Conferences are engaged in 
vigorous campaigns for the Pension Relief Fund with good 
promise of complete success. 

Late in November, 1927, our work in Vermont, centering 
about Montpelier, suffered the misfortune of a disastrous flood. 
Many of our people were involved in serious loss and some of 
our Churches were badly damaged. An appeal was sent out 
promptly through the columns of Zion’s Herald, which resulted 
in the gathering of more than $30,000 which has been expended 
under the wise direction of a judicious committee of ministers 
and laymen. ‘The spirit of real brotherhood permeates our 
membership. We face the future with courage and hope. 


REPORT OF THE BUENOS AIRES-ARGENTINE 
AREA 


Wittiam F. OLtpHAM, RESIDENT BisHoP 


I write the last official report of my Episcopal administration 
with regret and relief. The regret is natural, the relief welcome, 
because of a growing suspicion in one’s own mind of failing 
energies and aptness for initiative. This mere suspicion in one’s 
own mind may be a grounded belief in the minds of the younger 
onlookers, and the General Conference has done a kind and useful 
thing in fixing the age limit, though it might be put at an 
earlier date with profit. 

Before leaving this foreword, let me thank the Church for 
her unbounded kindness, beyond what we have earned or de- 
served. To be given the opportunity of founding the mission in 
Malaysia, then to be returned later as Bishop, to administer this 
and other missions, and still later to be entrusted with the con- 
tinuous supervision of one of the greatest fields in the world, 
surely all this calls for infinite gratitude, and our hearts warm 
on every remembrance of these unmerited tokens of goodwill 
and confidence. 

The last twelve years have been happily spent in South 
America. This quadrennium, by edict of the physicians, I was 
precluded from visiting Peru and Bolivia, which Republics were 
transferred, with the consent of the Bishops, into the capable 
hands of Bishop George A. Miller. This has proved very satis- 
factory. These South Americans are like ourselves, in their 
ready appraisal of administrative capacity, mingled with human 
understanding and sympathy. There does not prevail among 
them any great prejudice against foreign Bishops, as such, but 
there is little enthusiasm for men who have no knowledge of 
their language, or appreciation of their ways. 

The field itself is among the most valuable. Every needy 
land with human beings in it is made our care by Divine com- 
mand. Some fields, because of our international relations and 
their potential weight in the world’s future, call for more ade- 
quate consideration. When populations and opportunities are 
weighed, South America bulks large. To quote Mr. Roosevelt, 
“The present century is the century of South America.” The 
thrill of life is felt in all these young Republics, and theirs are 
the growing pains of coming international, greatness. Their 
spirit is decidedly “American,” and though the utmost effort is 
being made by the Latin lands of Europe to win South America 
back to racial traditions and loyalties, the young lands hear the 
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call of the future rather than heed the call of the past. It is for 
us Evangelicals to help add to this certainty of an enlarging 
future, the moral and spiritual elements which will make the 
enlargements both stable and profitable to others. In other 
words it is for us to do for South America what we are trying to 
do for the Northern Continent, set forth a saving Gospel of 
religion that shall convince the intellect, strengthen the will, 
intone the conscience, make vivid the presence of God, and con- 
trol the daily life. . 

To do this, religion must be something more than an inherited 
creed, or the assertions of priestly authority. It must combine 
“sweet reasonableness” with the sanctity that compels spiritual 
acceptance. The Latin American has a very deep respect for 
true piety, wherever it may appear, and with them there is no 
argument like a holy life. Oh, that we Methodists were better 
fitted to meet this need! And yet, in measure, the Methodists do 
furnish this very thing, and here is their winning note. What 
I would have the whole of the South American: Church do, is, to 
seek holiness, not only in word, but in deed. Not declamation 
against the errors and decadence of Rome, but a deeper earnest- 
ness in the evangelicals themselves is what the situation calls for. 

Take a look at the map of the Western Hemisphere, and see 
how this double continent is secluded from the rest of the world. 
Remember how the entire domain is held by twenty-one republics, 
and Canada a virtual republic. All of them young peoples, with 
room for expansion and growth. A spirit of useful initiative is 
in them all, and the “strenuous life” makes its appeal. What 
lands and peoples are these? Why may not ministering to such 
as these evoke the highest enthusiasm and keenest effort? The 
enterprise is difficult, but altogther possible. Large attention to 
education, particularly the education of our own ministers; larger 
help for suitable church buildings, and above all, a more driving 
evangelism, crowned with holy living, and the gains will be 
more than commensurate with the effort put forth. That every 
step of evangelical advance is a help to international goodwill, 
adds value to the advance. And goodwill is greatly to be desired 
for the sake of all parties, on both continents. Pan-American- 
ism, that dream of internationalists, can come only through 
community of thought and ideals, and a single Christian school, 
planted by Christian northerners in Southern republics, is a 
finer and more effective gesture of goodwill, and a better agency 
for mutual understanding, than many a more spectacular appeal. 

Our effort has been, in the main, to. persuade men of the higher 
classes that the chotce is not between education and religion, but 
that there is a possible alternative. In Mr. Wesley’s words— 
vital piety and knowledge—“what God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder.” 
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To the humbler classes we have tried to carry the simple mes- 
sage of deliverance from sin and evil habits, and to stir lethargy, 
and provoke a spirit of Divine discontent with anything less than 
progress and advance in economic and social, as well as in spir- 
itual life, and particularly the value and aid of education is this 
thrust upward. Toward these two chief ends are bent the 
energies of summer schools and churches, our convocations, insti- 
tutes, our literature and all our Methodist machinery, and they 
are meeting with a good measure of success. 

Three or four outstanding matters present themselves: 

1. The Latin American Christian Congress met in Monte- 
video in March, 1925, and was a most profitable gathering to the 
evangelicals of these Southern Republics, and their friends. 
From this Congress are coming valuable “follow up” plans 
which promise the greatest good. Among these are: 

2. The Educational Advance Movement, which is bringing 
new tides of hope already partially fulfilled, of a new day for the 
college in Santiago, Chile, and for the American College (Ward 
School) in Buenos Aires. Both these schools hope before long 
to move into worthy buildings, in splendid locations: 

3. The Board of Education, through its Secretary, Dr. Wade 
Crawford Barclay, and its representative on this field, is carrying 
out plans for training, by means of literature and institutes, 
which promise the largest results. 

4. The Social Gospel appears on the horizon, and attempts to 
work out the Christian social order are being made, so far as a 
small group can do so, in redemptive ways, in the Cerro Monte- 
video, the Boca Mission in Buenos Aires, the Gleason Mission in 
Rosario, or in more widely economic ways, in the Orphanage at 
Mercedes and_on the farm at Angol, Chile, and in the teachings 
of the schools and pulpits. 

The spirit of aggressive evangelism has been promoted during 
the quadrennium, and much help has come from the visits of 
fervent and carefully chosen workers from the United States. 

The close of this administration leaves Methodism fairly com- 
pact, alert, progressive; a Methodism increasingly attentive to 
the duty of self-support, and yet more eager to learn how to 
extend its borders, than to grow eloquent over entire self-direc- 
tion. The ideal that has seized the thinking man’s aspiration is 
that of an ultimate Methodist Church which shall be one of God’s 
greatest evangelists throughout the world, and in which, and of 
which, the Latin American section shall be a self-directing divi- 
sion, completely expressing the idiosyncrasies of the Latin Ameri- 
can people, and yet be an integral part of the broader Meth- 
odism. 

For the beautiful companionship of the quadrennium and for 
whatever little part I may have had in bringing Methodism to 
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where it now stands in the various Republics I give thanks to God 

and to all co-operating friends. Into the hands of my successors 

I solemnly entrust this great charge. God enable them to lead 

on to a future immeasurably greater than any past. Amen and 
men. 


REPORT OF THE BUFFALO AREA 
A. W. Lronarp, Resipent BisHoP 


It was my privilege and honor to be assigned as the Resident 
Bishop of the Buffalo Area by the General Conference of 1924. 
Upon the adjournment of the General Conference I returned at 
once to San Francisco to make necessary preparations for moy- 
ing my household goods and my family to Buffalo, where we 
arrived on Thursday, July 7, and immediately occupied the 
Episcopal Residence at 202 Morris Avenue. 

In an effort to acquaint myself with the Area, I met, within 
thirty days after my arrival in Buffalo, the cabinets of the four 
Conferences which constitute the Area. In this connection it 
was possible for me to visit and inspect the work of our Church 
quite generally, and everywhere I was received most cordially 
and found, to my great delight, that Bishop William Burt, who 
preceded me in the administration of the Area, had a deep and 
permanent place in the love and esteem of the people. The 
twelve years he spent in the Buffalo Area were epoch-making 
years and his statesmanlike plans and activities have been rec- 
ognized and appreciated by all Christian bodies within this 
section of the Empire State. 

I was assigned to the presidency of the Genesee and Central 
New York Conferences in the fall of 1924, and to the Troy and 
Northern New York Conferences in the spring of 1925. I again 
presided over these Conferences in 192%. Twice, therefore, 
during the quadrennium now closing I presided over the Buftalo 
Area Conferences. In addition to this, the Board of Bishops, 
during the past four years, assigned me to the presidency of 
the following Conferences: Southern Illinois, Northwest. Indi- 
ana, Newark, Puget Sound, Oregon, Columbia River, Alabama 
and Blue Ridge-Atlantic. 


THE AREA COUNCIL 


The first Area Council for the present quadrennium was held 
in the University Church, Syracuse, New York, September 16 
to 18, 1924. This Council was organized on the same general 
plan as that employed in California while I was the Resident 
Bishop of the San Francisco Area. It was a delegated body 
composed of an equal number of ministers and laymen, each 
District choosing its own representatives under the leadership 
of the District Superintendent. The delegates numbered 
between three and four hundred. A carefully prepared pro- 
gram, including addresses by well-known leaders in various 
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lines of Christian activity, was carried out. The addresses were 
delivered in the morning and evening sessions and the after- 
noons were given over chiefly to discussion groups, where the 
general Church and local Area problems were given careful con- 
sideration. The reports from the groups, together with their 
recommendations, were reported back to the body of the Council, 
and when approved by the Council, formed a part of the Area 
program. The recommendations of the Area Council were then 
submitted to the Annual Conferences for their approval and 
became the “Area Program” for the ensuing two years. The 
program was printed in booklet form and a copy of the same 
was mailed to each Pastor and each official board member of 
every Church in the Area. 

The Area Council is held but twice during the quadrennium, 
the second Council being held in our First Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., October 26-28, 1926. At this Council the Area Program, 
as adopted in 1924, was modified or changed only insofar as it 
could be made more constructive and efficient. — | 

In the report of the Findings Committee, which was adopted 
unanimously by the Council, appears the following statement: 

The Area Council has proved already of such value and helpful- 
ness in practical suggestion and inspiration in the work of the 
churches of the entire Area, as to make it indispensable to the 
best working out of the plan of the Kingdom. It has brought us 
together in helpful fellowship. It has made possible and is develop- 
ing a most desirable Area consciousness. ; 


We therefore recommend its continuance and request our Bishop 
to arrange for an Area Council every two years. 


The Area Council also passed the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the present plan of Episcopal visitation is not 
promotive of the best interests of any Area. A Bishop is not 
allowed to preside in the Conferences of his own Area often enough 
during the quadrennium to get acquainted with all its problems and 
to administer its affairs with the greatest efficiency.. Therefore, we 
recommend to the Conference that they memorialize the General 
Conference that arrangements be so made that a Resident’ Bishop 
shall preside at the sessions of the Annual Conferences of his Area 
at least three years out of four. 


In accordance with the Area Program, Episcopal Area Head- 
quarters were located in the Genesee Building, Buffalo, which 
have made possible a form of administration thoroughly modern 
and heartily commended by both laymen and ministers. 

The debt on the Episcopal Residence at the beginning of the 
quadrennium was $27,000. Under the Area plan this indebted- 
ness was assumed by the four Conferences of the Area on the 
following basis: Genesee, $15,000; Central New York and 
Troy Conferences, $4,250 each, and the Northern New York 
Conference, $3,500. 

Total indebtedness up to and including April 1st, 1928, was 
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$11,000. This amount should be fully met during the first 
and second years of the next quadrennium. 

If the said property ceases to be used as an Episcopal Resi- 
dence and is sold, each of the four Annual Conferences of the 
. Area, namely, the Genesee, Central New York, Troy and North- 
ern New York, andthe City Missionary and Church Extension 
Society of Buffalo shall share in the proceeds of the sale in 
proportion to its investment on the basis of the value of the 
property as stated in 1924, which was $50,000. 

It is also understood that the Genesee Conference proportion 
does not include payments by the City Missionary and Church 
Extension Society, the successor of what was formerly known 
as “The Methodist Episcopal Union of Buffalo.” 

, Advisory Boards have been organized by all the District 
Superintendents in their respective Districts, for the purpose 
of studying the conditions among foreign-speaking groups and 
of establishing friendly contacts between these groups and the 
Church. Similar Boards have been organized to study the 
social and industrial conditions in the great cities of the Area 
and also to give consideration to the very difficult conditions 
now obtaining in the rural sections. 

In many of the cities and towns a committee known as the 
“Committee on Church Location and Finance” has been organ- 
ized and is functioning as well as possible under the present 
conditions. This Committee advises with those Churches that 
plan re-location or the erection of new Church buildings, study- 
ing with special care strategic locations, and taking into consid- 
eration overlapping of territory, cost of property, cost of new 
Church building and equipment, drift of population, new city 
or town developments, etc. This Committee seeks to acquire 
for the Methodist Episcopal Church building sites in the new 
sections of cities where there is reasonable certainty that in 
the future there will be need and place for a Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 


AREA HOME MISSIONS 


The Sunday immediately preceding Thanksgiving is observed 
throughout the Area as Area Home Mission Day. On that day 
the Pastors are requested to speak on some phase of Home 
Missions, with special reference to the problems existing within 
the Area. At the conclusion of the sermon or address by the 
Pastor, the people are given the opportunity of making sub- 
scriptions for the reinforcement of our missionary work in the 
Area, it being understood that all such subscriptions shall not 
decrease whatsoever the amount the people or the Church will 
contribute to the regular benevolent enterprises of the Church ; 
the money subscribed and raised on that day is devoted to spe- 
cial work within the District or Conference where the money 
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is subscribed. In those Districts where the work is largely rural, 
the money subscribed on Area Home Mission Day is applied 
to the development and strengthening of the rural work. 

As a result of this, new sites for Churches have been acquired, 
new parsonages have been built, old debts have been reduced , 
or liquidated, and work in rural sections has been reinforced. 


INSTITUTIONAL METHODISM 


It is doubtful if any president of an educational institution 
connected with the Methodist Episcopal Church, either directly 
or indirectly, has carried heavier burdens during the past four 
years than Dr. OC. W. Flint, Chancellor of Syracuse University. 
The city of Syracuse and the Alumni responded generously to 
the Chancellor’s leadership for the reduction of the long-standing 
indebtedness on the university. The Conferences of the Area 
are loyally and generously paying for student scholarships and 
the Conference Committees have given careful attention to those 
students needing financial assistance. 

During the academic year now closing there were 5,467 stu- 
dents registered in all the colleges and schools of the university, 
and of this number 1,330 came from Methodist homes or 
expressed a preference for the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The three secondary schools of the Area—Cazenovia Semi- 
nary, Cazenovia, New York, Dr. Charles E. Hamilton, presi- 
dent; Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima, New York, Dr. F. E. 
MacDaniel, president, and Troy Conference Academy, Poultney, 
Vermont, Dr. Robert L. Thompson, president, have enjoyed 
four prosperous years. 

Cazenovia Seminary has completed more than 100 years of 
remarkable service, and for nearly the same length of time 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary and Troy Conference Academy 
have also rendered superb service in the field of secondary 
school education. 

The following resolutions were unanimously passed by the 
Area Council: 

First—That the Council records its conviction that the Secondary 
Schools of the Area are absolutely necessary and vital to the work 
of the Area, and deserve the strongest moral and financial support 
and aid of the ministry and laity of our churches. 

Second—That the Council believes that these Secondary Schools 
have a priority claim on the educational money contributed by the 
Area, and that such money should not be distributed without 
adequately providing for their needs. 

Third—That the Council requests the Board. of Education to 


make larger appropriations to the Secondary Schools of the Area in 
subsequent years. 


Folts Mission Institute, located at Herkimer, New York, 
after a long and honorable career, was compelled to close its 
doors in the spring of 1927 and to cease its activities as a mis- 
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Slonary training school. This action was made necessary when 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society decided to withdraw its 
financial support from the school. 

The buildings and property are in splendid condition and 
might well be used as an old people’s home. 

_ At Cornell University a Wesley Foundation has been estab- 
lished and an effort is now being made to pay for a student 
Pastor’s home at the seat of that great educational institution. 

The moral and spiritual interests of the Methodist young 
people at Ithaca are being given sympathetic and careful super- 
vision by those in charge of the Wesley Foundation. 

The Methodist Home for Children at Williamsville, N. Y., has 
had a most prosperous quadrennium. From the very beginning 
this work has been directed by very able men, each Executive Sec- 
retary making a distinct contribution to the work of the Home. 
During the past quadrennium indebtedness upon the institution 
has been greatly reduced, while the income for the running 
expenses has been greatly increased. The more than ninety 
children receive the best of care and the work is distinctly a 
credit to the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Hodgman Home for old people, located at Fort Edward, 
New York, has also had a successful four years and has proved 
to be a godsend to many an aged and lonely soul. Although the 
home is small, it is always filled to capacity. 

The Friendship Home for colored girls and the Social Settle- 
ment work among the Polish people in Buffalo under the direc- 
tion of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society are making a 
distinct contribution to the social welfare of large numbers of 

eople. 
The Community House in Utica, under the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, is now having one of the most. successful 
periods in its history of over thirty years. 

There are four Summer Schools of Theology and five Epworth 
League Institutes held annually within the boundaries of the 
Buffalo Area, all of which have been most successful. 

While Epworth League Institutes continue to be theld, the 
League work throughout the Area is not the force it was at the 
beginning of the quadrennium. Some sections show splendid 
Epworth League vitality, but as a whole Epworth League activi- 
ties do not occupy the important place they did before the 
League was made a department of the Board of Education. 
It is an opinion frequently expressed that the League will not 
regain its lost prestige until it is restored to the dignity and 
importance of a Board, which position it occupied prior to the 
General Conference of 1924. 


WORLD SERVICE 
I have not endeavored to tabulate in this report a chart show- 
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ing the -gains.and losses for the quadrennium of the Churches 
of this Area. If some plan could have been devised whereby 
the special gifts could have had World Service credit, the show- 
ing would be very different, and if it had been possible to tabu- 
late all the gifts that have been made through and by the 
Churches to benevolent enterprises not listed in World Service, 
the total giving from the Buffalo Area for the quadrennium 
now closing would have exceeded the amount given during the 
preceding quadrennium. 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The Christian Advocate has been a very great help in the 
promotion of the spiritual and temporal interests of the Church. 
The editor, Dr. James R. Joy, has taken more than a mere 
editorial interest in the various enterprises of the Church within 
this jurisdiction. The appreciation of the editor’s services to 
all departments of Church work is evidenced by the great record 
that was made by all the Conferences of the Area in securing 
renewals and new subscriptions. 


STEWARDSHIP 


Although it has not been feasible to organize stewardship 
campaigns throughout the Area, the Districts have nevertheless 
given very careful and systematic attention to the whole sub- 
ject of stewardship. 


LAY ACTIVITIES 


Three Men’s Councils under the direction and with the assist- 
ance of Dr. Bert E. Smith of the Department of Field Cultiva- 
tion of the Board of Education have been held. The first Men’s 
Council was held in Buffalo, New York; the second at Round 
Lake, New York, and the third—a Conference Men’s Council— 
in Gloversville, New York. All of these great meetings proved 
to be very helpful in the development of the man-power of the 
Area. 

The indebtedness upon the Churches has been very noticeably 
reduced, and while the erection of many new places of worship 
has very naturally entailed a large indebtedness in certain 
sections of the Area, nevertheless, upon the whole, the debts 
upon the Churches are being rapidly decreased. 

There have been erected within the Area during the past four 
years forty-three new Churches, twenty-two parsonages and two 
District parsonages. 


THE HEARTHSTONE LEAGUE 


The Hearthstone League movement has had much to do with 
the development of the Christian life in the homes of our people. 
As the result of this movement hundreds of our Methodist fami- 
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lies now observe regularly grace at‘the table, daily family wor- 
ship and Christian conversation in the family circle. 

Splendid emphasis has been given to more and better public 
worship, with the result that hundreds of Churches are now 
using a stately order of worship in the public services. 

On November 10 and 11 a Conference on Evangelism. was 
held in the city of Syracuse, which was attended by approxi- 
mately 1,000 delegates. I was assisted by five of the Bishops 
and several other speakers. The delegates paid their own 
expenses to the Conference and provided their own entertain- 
ment. For two days they faced im a very searching way the 
various problems relating to the reinstatement of evangelism 
as the ruling passion of Methodism. This Conference promoted 
very definitely the spirit of evangelism throughout the entire 
Area, with the result that more revivals have been held in the 
Churches during the past year than in any year of the present 
quadrennium. 

One of the most significant and far-reaching movements with 
which I have been connected during the twelve years I have been 
in my present position is what is known as the Preaching Mis- 
sion Movement in the Buffalo Area. The outline of the pro- 
gram for this movement has appeared in the Church press and 
it is unnecessary for me to repeat it here. It is enough to say 
that for three months, beginning with the first of January, I 
gave myself almost entirely to special evangelistic efforts in 
various sections of the Area. 

The Preaching Missions, which include public or mass evan- 
gelism, visitation evangelism and the personal training and 
indoctrination of converts, were held in the following cities: 


BULA Orem tic ose Hote iene erat January 2-8 
HOU ME soatco cute « Mrs costeeieens, eee January 16-22 
FUGEHESTERS o/. 0 int ersomt scene teen teen © January 23-29 
LUCA Rae otha veins ee rae ee February 13-19 
SVMACUSC 7, se elena ee March 5-11 
NCHENECLADY .-\i-acdcie tikes cena eaeee teras March 12-18 


It is not an over-statement to say that in all of these Missions 
the spirit of evangelism was revived, large numbers of persons 
confessed Christ as their Lord and their Saviour, while many 
Church members renewed their consecration to Christ and 
pledged increasing loyalty to the service of the Church. 

In each city where a Preaching Mission was held no Church 
was large enough to accommodate those who desired to attend 
the services, and in every instance the closing service was held 
in the largest available hall or theatre. The service in Schenec- 
tady, by request of the Church Federation, was of an interde- 
nominational character, and was a splendid illustration of what 
can be accomplished by the Protestant Churches of a city when 
they organize for some definite spiritual work. 
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In connection with these‘ Missions an Order of Worship was 
introduced which was based very largely upon John Wesley’s 
Sunday Service and which met with universal approval wherever 
it was used. It is an adaptation of certain features of the Wes- 
ley Sunday Service and includes suggestions and arrangements 
that have proved helpful in the ministry of certain prominent 
Church leaders of today. Many of the Churches in the Area 
have adopted this Order of Worship as their regular order for 
the Sunday service. 

No one movement in the entire quadrennium has been, from 
every standpoint, as significant as the movement known as the 
Preaching Mission. 

I take this opportunity of expressing my very deep apprecia- 
tion to the Pastors and laymen of the Buffalo Area for their 
unfailing courtesies, their constant loyalty and their brotherli- 
ness to me as the Resident Bishop. 


REPORT OF THE CALCUTTA AREA 
FREDERICK B. Fisuer, ResIDENT BisHor 


That part of India known to Methodism as the Calcutta Area 
comprises three Conferences and one Mission. The Conferences 
are Bengal, Lucknow, and Central Provinces, and the Mission, - 
Bhabua. The Area has four important centers, Calcutta, the 
home of the Resident Bishop, is a city second in size only to 
London in the British Empire. Commercially it ranks first 
in India. Formerly it was the home only of Bengalese—the 
poets and orators of India, whose beautiful language dominated 
it, but since the industrialization of India has begun it is com- 
pelled to share its prosperity with many other types of Indians, 
especially the sturdy Hindustani speaking races which are 
migrating down the Gangetic Valley by tens of thousands. This 
migration has made Calcutta the largest’ Hindustani speaking 
city in India. Large numbers of these emigrants are Christians 
and members of our own Church. As many as 1,000 have come 
during the past year from just one of the Districts of our 
Lucknow Conference. 

It was natural that these villagers who had the courage to 
throw off one religion and to venture into a new one should 
be the first to venture forth into new work and into a new 
industrial life. They come from their quiet village homes into 
all the evil environment of a new industrial center. They come 
without their families. We have three centers for the Hindu- 
stani speaking people of Calcutta, one of which is entirely self- 
supporting. Among the Bengalese there are two churches. One 
of them is entirely self-supporting. Both of these larger con- 
gregations use the Central Church as their own. This magnifi- 
cent church building, with its ample room for night schools 
and social life, is fast becoming a Church of all nations. The 
Hindustani pastor, in addition to the large flock of his own 
people whom he shepherds, has now under his instruction sixty 
Chinese, a score of whom have been baptized. Already Ben- 
galese, Hindustanis and Chinese use the same building for their 
place of worship. 

For the education of Indian boys there is Collins Institute, 
which carries them up through high school and prepares them 
for the university. The Lee Memorial School still continues its 
mission and has 200 Christian Indian girl boarders in the 
school. The English work of Calcutta centers in Thoburn 
Church, and a school for girls and another for boys which 
are the outgrowth of the Church and entirely without 
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gifts from the Board. The new Middleton Street property has 
become general headquarters for our Church in this great city 
and the possession of this property has lifted the Church in 
the minds of all Bengal. For some time to come it will be 
necessary to lease a large part of the building. But living rooms 
have been reserved for the general treasurer of the Board and 
the Woman’s Society, and the Resident Bishop, as well as rooms 
for the offices of the Treasurers. The Seamen’s Mission, sup- 
ported by the business men of Calcutta, benefits over 8,000 sea- 
* men annually. 

Lucknow is twenty-four hours distant from Calcutta and is 
the educational center for our Hindustani speaking people. 
There are two splendid boarding schools for our young people, 
the Lal Bagh for girls and the Centennial School for boys, 
which carry them up through high school preparatory to college. 
A self-supporting Hindustani Church and an English-speaking 
Church care for most of the Christians in the city. The Isabella 
Thoburn College, which is now the Woman’s Department of 
the University, has been for the past quadrennium housed in 
its new spacious buildings. Its high standards have been main- 
tained. The Lucknow Christian College has been the training 
ground for our Indian men for the past two generations and it 
is to this college we continue to look for our religious and edu- 
cational leaders. Its principal is an Indian, one of the leaders 
of the Christian community and a power for good. 

Jubbulpore is the largest city of the Central Provinces Con- 
ferences and is located in the very center of India. Distant 
from Calcutta twenty-one hours, it 1s in the heart of the Hindi- 
speaking population. This is the language which Mahatma 
Gandhi says will be the lingua franca of India and although 
his native tongue is Gujarati, he usually speaks to Indian audi- 
ences in Hindi. In Jubbulpore we have the Thoburn Biblical 
Institute, where Hindi-speaking evangelists are trained. There 
is a flourishing girls’ school which gives a thorough high school 
education and two years of teachers’ training which may be 
substituted for the last two years ef high school work. This is 
done to prepare teachers for primary schools. The Boys’ High 
School, formerly at Narsinghpur, is now in the process of being 
removed to Jubbulpore, where it will probably become a union 
project, governed by the different missions working in this 
section. 

The India Methodist Theological College is located at Jub- 
bulpore. The growth of this college has been truly phenomenal, 
perhaps because it was started with such knowledge of our need 
for such an institution. No one may matriculate at the college 
who has not a high school diploma, and at the present time 
there are several who have received the B. A. degree in other 
universities and are now taking the full course in this college 
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looking toward the ministry. .The college is affiliated with 
Serampore Theological College, which is the only institution in 
India to which the Government has given permission to grant 
the B. D. degree. By this affiliation our graduates are made 
eligible to sit for this degree. This recognition has given the 
college a status equal to the best in India, and on this high 
standard it is moving forward. 

Calcutta Area has but one hill-station, the beautiful city of 
Darjeeling, which is nineteen hours’ distant from Calcutta. It 
would be difficult for a Methodist to think of this mountain - 
city with its altitude of 7,000 feet and its priceless view of the 
Himalayas without picturing that beautiful settlement on the 
hill-side known as Mount Hermon. Seven years ago these 
seventy acres were virgin mountain forest. Roads have been 
built, paths have been marked out, drains have been made, 
building plots have been. levelled and there are now twenty-three 
tiny cottages for the use of missionaries and others, The hill 
settlement is crowned by the splendid Queens’ Hill Girls’ 
School, which has been called by a number of engineers the 
most efficient and the most economically planned school building 
in India. We have opened a greatly needed Boys’ School to 
match Queens Hill. Everyone who has experienced hot seasons 
in this attractive Methodist mountain city realizes that as the 
plans move forward Mount Hermon will soon become to eastern 
India what Northfield, Chautauqua, and other centers have 
meant to America. 

Bhabua Mission is the first attempt which the Indian Meth- 
odist Christians have made, under the auspices of their Indian 
Home Missionary Society, to start an independent pioneering 
evangelistic effort. Into a territory unreached by any other 
Christian body, this society has sent a number of workers. Some 
degree of success has attended their work, a considerable num- 
ber of adherents have surrounded the workers, and a growing 
interest in Christ seems evident. 

A number of interesting experiments are being undertaken 
by missionaries and Indian Christians of the Area. India has 
for thousands of years lived largely in villages, and for many 
generations to come this will remain practically unchanged. 
The establishment of universities and high schools in the large 
cities has left the villages untouched. When a young man did 
leave his village for education he never went back to it and so 
the sanitary, social and religious condition of the village re- 
mained static. The government washes its hands of the prob- 
lem, as being too enormous to attempt. The missionary looked 
upon the village and the villagers and his heart and mind has 
begun to work on the problem. 

Perhaps one of the most scientific and Christ-like attempts 
to solve the village problem is being made by our missionaries 
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at Asansol, four hours by train from Calcutta. Ushagram, or 
“the Village of the New Day, is a school in a village. The boys 
elect their ruling body, conduct their own bank, develop their 
own gardens, and build their own mud houses which are models 
of sanitation and coolness. They each learn a trade, and in 
addition to all this character-building vocational training, they 
are able to do full-time school work. It is from such trained, 
educated and self-reliant Christian villagers as these that we 
expect to see thousands of lay leaders in self-supporting and 
self-propagating Christian Churches in India. The educational 
department of government, as well as educationists throughout 
the country are visiting and watching this experiment with deep 
interest and admiration. 

Our belief in the Church in India has been greatly strength- 
ened during the quadrennium. Complete Indianization has 
been attempted in conspicuous Districts of the Area. In Luck- 
now Conference we have as many Indian District Superinten- 
dents as missionaries. Indians have taken over the missionary 
bungalow, the motor, and the management of the District. The 
practical points in which a failure was predicted by some have 
proven significantly successful. The property has been kept in 
excellent repairs. The homes have been made attractive and 
beautiful by the educated Indian women who preside there. In 
every way, both material and spiritual, the Indian District 
Superintendents have proved to the Church of India that they 
are able and ready to accept large places of leadership and 
responsibility. 

The next step in this Area, and in fact throughout India, 
is the recognition of the capability of our Indian Methodist 
Christians. The Church has remained altogether too western 
in its methods and character. Christ calls us at this time to 
study our entire task in terms of Indianization. 


REPORT OF THE CAPE TOWN AREA 
E. S. Jounson, ResipEnT Bistrop 


Bishop William 0. Shepard visited Africa and held all the 
conferences of the Cape Town Area in 1924. His gracious pres- 
ence and spiritual messages carried comfort and inspiration and 
his administration was everywhere helpful. I gratefully record 
the beneficent effect. of this itinerancy in the episcopacy. 

Early in the quadrennium we suffered the loss, by death, of 
an earnest and energetic young missionary, Harral A. Long- 
worth, who was on his honeymoon at the close of his first term 
of service. He was drowned while bathing in a river near the 
home of his bride in Sweden. Owing to the contrasting laws 
of America and Sweden the bride widow found herself without 
a country, and she had to naturalize in the United States before 
she could return to her missionary work in Africa, to which she 
is devoted. Mr. Longworth had large and worthy plans for the 
industrial and social, as well as spiritual, uplift of the Angola 
natives. He is much missed. 

There is gratifying progress in the work on all the fields, 
although in some places the progress is more rapid than in others. 
Notwithstanding the diminished missionary force on all the fields 
and the more intense opposition on some of the fields, our people 
continue to grow in grace and the knowledge of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and to increase in numbers. 

Of outstanding significance in the progress of the work is the 
development of a native ministry. Twenty men in three missions 
of the Area have been ordained and admitted into full Confer- 
ence membership during the quadrennium, and others have been 
received on probation. More intensive training has been carried 
on, chiefly by means of institutes held once or twice a year. In 
these institutes most of the missionaries, including those of the 
W. F. M.S., take part. About 400 natives have from ten days 
to. three or four weeks of this training each year and the results 
are in evidence. Class leaders and stewards also have systematic 
teaching. The native Church is taking more definite shape and 
gaining strength. ; 

Our day schools are doing more effective work. Higher stand- 
ards are reached and more pupils pass the government examina- 
tions in Angola, Rhodesia and Portuguese Hast Africa. 

In Rhodesia our work has received the support of the govern- 
ment by substantial grants. During these last few years the gov- 
ernment has taken up some of the work which we initiated, 
particularly in agriculture, in which the natives are making rapid 
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strides. Where the woman used to tickle the surface of the soil 
with her short-handled hoe the man now turns up the earth with 
his plough. The missionary has taught him to train and use 
his cattle to advantage. In one village which I visited some time 
ago I was told that the natives owned 110 ploughs. Like progress 
has been made in other directions. The government has insti- 
tuted and is carrying on a system of education, particularly in 
agriculture, which secures to the native of this territory oppor- 
tunities beyond those enjoyed, at least to anything like the same 
extent, by the natives of our other fields. These industrial and 
educational advantages should only spur us to greater effort in 
our most essential task, the bringing of the native heart and life 
into glad conformity to the mind of Christ. Increasing success 
in this prime task has brought us much joy. 

In Angola, with a diminished missionary staff, but with great 
faith and under the compulsion of the Spirit of Christ, our work 
has extended eastward and southward. With glad hearts, though 
with no hope of anything but the most meager material support, 
natives have pushed into these two new regions under the leader- 
ship of their missionaries with very beneficial results. With 
fortitude and zeal they have endured extraordinary tests, count- 
ing even their lives not dear to them if only they may bring men 
to share their rich experiences. Many lives have been trans- 
formed and a new and radiant joy is manifest. 

Whatever be the reason, a similar wave of revival has visited 
the other extreme of our work, Portuguese Hast Africa. Devoted 
and conscientious missionaries seemed to be impelled, perhaps 
by conditions and relationships which imperilled the continu- 
ance of our work, to persistent prayer and personal heartsearch- 
ings. Without anybody knowing just how it happened the revival 
was upon them, and the end is not yet. 

In Portuguese East Africa, as in Angola and Rhodesia, our 
native leaders have made marked advancement. They are suc- 
cessfully pursuing the Conference course of study, and there are 
now as many black as white Conference members and proba- 
tioners. 

In the Congo we are much nearer the beginnings of things 
and our small group of missionaries is very widely scattered, but 
in every station the infant Church is being carefully nurtured 
and a native leadership is beginning to emerge. Our school of 
the prophets is now functioning. One of the difficulties here is 
that we work in at least four different language groups, with no 
one common language. Much, however, has been accomplished 
by the missionary training of individual boys who evidence some 
strength. The gospels have been translated into all the languages 
and many of our people can now read the Word. The indefat- 
igable missionaries on the railroad shepherd several thousand 
workers in mines and public utilities, many of whom go back to 
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distant villages and carry with them the Word and the life. 
New churches are being built in EHlisabethville and Likasi for 
the many hundreds of natives who flock to our services. In 
these cities also we try to help the non-Catholic Belgians and 
others, and they are succeeding in no small measure. For this 
element of the population services are conducted in French by 
the missionaries at least weekly. 

The ministry of healing has played an important part in 
opening up the way for the gospel, but at the present time our 
medical force is sadly depleted. Only three doctors are now on 
the field and one of these is about to leave on much needed fur: 
lough. Fortunately we have a few well trained and truly devoted 
nurses who render wonderful. service. 

Dr. Piper rejoices in a new hospital at Kapanga, in the Congo. 
A new leper colony has been established by Dr. Stouffacher with 
four buildings on a beautiful site in Inhambane. Dr. Kemp has 
built a number of small units for hospital work at Quessua, in 
Angola, and during the last two years several units were added 
to the Nyadiri hospital in Rhodesia. At Old Umtali a maternity 
hospital was dedicated during the last session of the Rhodesia 
Conference. This is operated by Misses Bjorklund and Hanson, 
who are training native girls for maternity work. Mrs. Berry 
is carrying on the medical work opened up by Dr. Berry at 
Kabongo and is at the same time doing the evangelistic and 
educational work of the station. She is about 250 miles away 
from any other of our missionaries and for months hears no 
voice in her own language. But she endures, seeing (visiting 
with) Him who is invisible. Dispensary work has been opened 
at Manjacase, P. E. A., by Mrs. Longworth. The W. F. M.S. 
now has nurses at its three centers in Rhodesia and one coming 
to Portuguese Hast Africa. The dispensary at Quiongua has 
been reopened by Miss Lindquist. 

Besides attending a specially called meeting of the Bishops 
in 1926 and being present as the only representative of our 
Church at the 200th anniversary of the admission of John 
Wesley to his fellowship in Lincoln College, Oxford, the same 
year I have held all the Conferences of the Area since 1924. I 
have, I believe, broken every record in getting from place to 
place. Last year, accompanied only by a native schoolboy, I 
practically crossed and recrossed the continent within the tropics, 
driving a small automobile. New and pioneer experiences came 
to me on this trip of 8,000 miles. 

The South Africa Central Mission Conference changed the 
boundaries of the Southeast Africa Mission Conference and the 
Rhodesia Mission Conference, so that in the former is included 
all the work of the Church in Portuguese East Africa and the 
Union of South Africa, and in the latter is included all the 
work of the Church in Rhodesia. 
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The -Rhodesia Mission Conference and the Angola Mission 
Conference ask Enabling Acts permitting them to organize as 
Annual Conferences during the quadrennium, providing they 
can meet the conditions. I heartily concur. 

Finally, may I express my increasing conviction that what 
Africa needs is Christ, Christ the power of God and the wisdom 
of God. When my father lay dying thirty-eight years ago he 
sent a message to the only absent member of his family, his far- 
off son: “Tell him to preach Christ, a full and free salvation 
for everybody.” Christ is saving Africa. The first generation 
out of heathenism witnesses this fact. At the last session of 
the Rhodesia Conference a native choir under a native leader 
sang in all its parts The Hallelujah Chorus. * It was wonderful. 
Where a quarter of a century ago there was not a Christian now 
rang out with repetition after repetition the triumphant acclaim, 
the kingdoms of this world are become the Kingdom of our 
God and of His Christ, and He shall reign—and He shall reign 
—and He shall reign—for ever—and ever—for ever—and ever 
—Hallelujah. So be it. 


REPORT OF THE CHATTANOOGA AREA 
Wixsur P. THIRKIELD, RESIDENT BisHop 


THE PEOPLE 


The Chattanooga Area occupies a strategic position in the 
central and border South. It has access to the most distinctively 
Anglo-American group in the Nation. It is in the heart of 
the Piedmont belt, stretching 250 miles along the Ohio River 
and running northeasterly 600 miles. Here among the moun- 
tains and hills is a population of several millions of virile, 
stout-hearted people, of distinctively American ancestry and 
with large native capacity. The foreign element furnishes a 
very small percentage. American ideas and ideals are dominant. 
These American Highlanders are now aspiring and progressive 
as never before. They are awakened and making distinct gains 
in educational and religious efficiency. This region has fur- 
nished many strong leaders in Church and State. / 

Here in this Area the Methodist Episcopal Church too 

strong root after the Civil War, and has developed a member- 
ship of 82,456 among the white people, with colleges and acad- 
emies which are now reaching and moulding the character and 
life of 1,722 pupils. 
- The Woman’s Home Missionary Society has for nearly a 
half. century done an invaluable work through its training and 
industrial schools, with an enrollment for 1927-28 of 1,272. 
Young women with lives broadened and enriched through Chris- 
tian training in these schools have made a distinct contribu- 
tion to the higher life of the South. 

To this region there is opening a tremendous industrial 
future. The growth in hydro-electric power now available is 
prodigious, and mighty water powers are being harnessed to 
machinery. Men, women and children are being drawn to 
industrial towns and cities. As never before, our Church is 
needed in helping to meet a crisis in the life of these capable, 
hardy people, before whom the new industrial and civic life, 
with its opportunities and perils, is opening. “The spiritual is 
the only force equal to the task of matching the material and 
redeeming the people from the sordid and earthly into the 
nobler and diviner life. 

The East Tennessee and North Carolina Conferences, with 
a membership of 20,517, constitute a part of this Area, Out- 
side the “Black Belt” this group of colored people in our Church, 
with better schools and a larger spirit of freedom, industrial 
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opportunity and hope, has developed a strong type of citizenship. 
-Many thousand of them are in manufacturing plants and in 
other industries. In certain coal mines in the Virginias they 
furnish the backbone of the laboring force. Officials in charge 
of great coal mines came to the session of the East Tennessee 
Conference at Gary, West Virginia, and offered high praise for 
the fidelity and efficiency of laborers of this group. There is 
high appreciation on the part of this group for the large oppor- 
tunity offered them for growth in the intellectual and spiritual 
life in the Methodist Episcopal Church. Their devotion to its 
interests has-been demonstrated in the past fifty years in their 
really sacrificial support of its benevolent enterprises, in the 
benefits of which they have also shared. The recent action of 
the North Carolina Conference in bringing to the new Bennett 
College for Women the sum of $5,300 as the result of a Self- 
Denial Week, without interfering with the claims of World 
Service, is an example of their consecrated giving. 

So much then for the character and spirit of the people 
touched and uplifted to larger life through the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the Chattanooga Area. 


THE AREA 


The Area stretches over an empire, running from the Missis- 
sippi River on the west to the Atlantic Ocean, and in 1924 the 
State of Alabama from the Gulf northward was added. The 
Area comprises four Conferences among the white group— 
Holston, Central Tennessee, Blue Ridge-Atlantic and Alabama— 
and two among the colored people—East Tennessee and North 
Carolina Conferences. 


WORLD SERVICE 


While during the Centenary two Area Secretaries were 
employed, these were dispensed with at the opening of the quad- 
rennium. The District Superintendents and Pastors have given 
noble and generous response to the claims of World Service. 
On account of the extent of the Area and the large expense 
involved, only two Area Councils have been held. Yet last year 
this Area was one of three which showed an advance in World 
Service over the previous year. In the death of the Rey. Dr. 
B. M. Martin, the Area lost a leader whose sacrificial spirit led 
him to exhaust his very life in the service of the Church. 


COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES 


The marked contribution of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
to the educational life of the South is manifest in colleges and 
academies that it has fostered and maintained for a half-century 
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throughout the central South. These institutions are related 
to our central University at Chattanooga. 4 

The progress of the University of Chattanooga during the 
quadrennium cannot be measured by statistics. The improve- 
ment in ability and morale on the part of both the faculty and 
students, the increasing loyalty of the alumni, the growing 
interest of the constituency which the university serves, the 
subtle influences of Christian culture which radiate from such 
a center are the most important developments. Higher stand- 
ards of training and. service for laymen, as well.as ministers, 
are clearly a result of the university’s program during these 
years. In resources the institution has increased’ its productive 
endowment from $609,771 since May, 1924, to $1,005,600. This 
noble collegiate Gothic plant, crowned by the John A. Patten 
Memorial Chapel, is valued at $300,000... The enrollment ‘has 
increased from 356 to 404 during the quadrennium. Including 
the summer school, its total enrollment is 671.. New depart- 
ments of Religious Education, Political Science and Music have 
been added. Its friends recently erected a Stadium costing 
$65,000. The value of property and equipment to-day is $1,250,- 
000. The increase in value of buildings and equipment during 
the quadrennium is $300,000. 

A careful study of the relations of the University of Chatta- 
nooga and the Athens School awakened the conviction on the 
part of the Resident Bishop that larger interests in our educa- 
tional program could best be served by each institution stand- 
ing on an independent basis. After careful negotiations, the 
separation of the two institutions was brought about in 1926, 
with a spirit of unanimity and harmony that indicated it was 
in the order of Providence., The wisdom of this step has been 
demonstrated, both at Athens and Chattanooga, in increased 
attendance and enlarged interest and support of the constituency 
of each institution. 

Established in 1866, with its long record of large usefulness, 
the institution at Athens took the name of Tennessee Wesleyan 
College, which now operates as a high-grade junior college with 
special departments of Teacher Training, Religious Education 
and training for Rural Leadership. Within a year of the sepa- 
ration its high standards were attested by its election to mem- 
bership in the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States. The enrollment of college students has 
increased to 229, with 116 in the Preparatory Department. In 
order to placesit. on a permanent financial basis, a campaign 
to raise $500,000, has been entered on with encouraging pros- 

ects. 
' We note with gratitude the completion and dedication, during 
the quadrennium, of an auditorium and gymnasium, together 
with other improvements, aggregating $100,000. 
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The following setting forth of the situation and outlook of 
the several academies in the Area may be of interest: 

Washington Collegiate Institute in North Carolina, during 
its fourteen years of history, has had Dr. O. M. Fletcher as its 
President. In the last two years its graduates numbered fifty. 
Equipment for Christian service is emphasized. 

Murphy Collegiate Institute at Sevierville, Tennessee, has 
an enrollment of 181 and a senior class of forty. It offers 
special training for teachers of mountain schools. A large 
girls’ dormitory and a new water system have been added this 
year. Its campus and equipment are valued at $200,000. It 
seems yet to be demonstrated that the abandoning of the old 
plant for this more extensive equipment has been altogether 
justified. 

McLemoresville Institute at McLemoresville, Tennessee, spe- 
cializes Agriculture and the Sciences, while also offering Voca- 
tional Training to its 200 students. 

Baxter Seminary, also in Tennessee, has doubled its attend- 
ance and has gained membership in the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. Members of 
the faculty hold degrees from standard colleges. Besides reg- 
ular academic work, it has departments in Music and Economics. 
Most of its graduates have become teachers or ministers. 

At the Morristown Normal and Industrial College, Dr. Jud- 
son S. Hill in forty years of service has built in his life and 
really created an important institution. He is now claimed 
a first citizen in the city that once ignored him. Crary Hall, 
which was destroyed by fire last fall, has been rebuilt and a 
spacious gymnasium has also been erected. The college has 
gained recognition in the accredited list of normal and junior 
colleges and ranks as one of the best institutions for colored 
youth in the South. The high esteem in which Dr. Hill is held 
by the members of the East Tennessee Conference is enforced 
by the fact that for nearly forty years he has been honored as 
their only ministerial delegate to the General Conference. 

It was a delicate task to change Bennett College, established 
fifty years ago, with a body of 650 alumni, from a coeducational 
institution into a college for women. Yet in the interest of 
the higher education and of specialized modern training for 
larger efficiency on the part of the womanhood of the Negro 
race, this readjustment seemed required. With the support of 
the Board of Education and the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, together with the generous co-operation* of the trustees 
and the North Carolina Conference, the readjustment was 
brought about in harmony. Bennett College for Women was 
opened in the fall of 1926. With the three recently constructed 
buildings and the refitted chapel, the college has a noble plant. 
Mr. David D. Jones, a graduate of Wesleyan University, with 
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an exceptional record of service as a Y. M. C. A. Secretary and 
as staff officer of the Interracial Commission, was called to the 
presidency. His wife is a graduate of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. The faculty is composed.of graduates of the leading 
colleges of the Nation. The enrollment increased to 221 during 
the first year. This year the enrollment in the college depart- 
ment has increased five-fold. The institution has been rated 
as a standard junior college by the Department of Education 
of North Carolina. Bishop Robert E. Jones and a long line 
of leading ministers and educators. of the Church are alumni of 
Bennett College, as well as of Gammon Theological. Seminary. 
A noble hall bearing the name of Bishop Jones was dedicated 
last year. a 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Summer School for Ministers at Athens, under the 
supervision of President Arlo A. Brown, with a broad program 
and thorough work in the Conference Course of Study, has 
been of large educational value in lifting the standard of train- 
ing for the ministry in, the Conferences among our white people. 
A higher level of efficiency in the work of the ministry has been 
manifest. The school at Claflin University, directed by Pro- 
fessor Willis King of Gammon. Theological Seminary, has ren- 
dered. a like service to the ministers in the East Tennessee and 
North Carolina Conferences. : 

A more efficient type of rural leadership has been developed 
under the practical. instruction given by Professor R. A. Kilburn 
at Tennessee Wesleyan to candidates for the ministry. Through 
his supervision of the work he has given valuable guidance to 
the student-pastors. Many teachers of rural schools have also 
been given broader ideals of service. 

A higher type of Sunday School work is being developed 
under the supervision of the Rev. H. G. Williamson, who began 
work as Director of Religious Education in 1926. Not only 
have District. Conferences and local and various group meetings 
been inspired to adopt modern methods and ideals in their 
work, but multitudes of teachers have also been led to adopt 
higher standards.. Under the leadership of the director, graded 
schools have been made possible not only in the city but also 
in the rural churches. | 


OVER $2,000,000 IN CHURCHES AND PARSONAGES 


The quadrennium has been signalized by a record of construc- 
tive progress in building Churches and parsonages that is extra- 
ordinary. Even the falling off of appropriations from the 
Board of Heme Missions, which has always given generous 
support, has not halted a new era in church building. The 
following record for the several: Conferences is based, on detailed 
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reports from the District Superintendents, showing total expen- 
ditures of $1,847,142: 


Conference Churches . Cost Parsonages Cost Improvements 
AN A DAMA nccesntear acess 20 $174,500 q $17,500 $12,400.00 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic... 12 88,000 4 16,000 18,800.00 
Central Tennessee..... 9 47,300 2 2,500 17,117.00 
Hast Tennessee....... 5 39,850 7 11,200 32,200.00 
HROISEOM YS Ae cB esha mois is 39 1,050,060 15 84,700 92,905.00 
North Carolina....... 16 119,900 10 20,300 5,100.00 
101 $1,516,610 45 $152,200 $178,332.00 
Churches ers eo a SER SS RS $1,516,610.00 
Parsonages 2!i0). O43 ok. Ve SABLE LATE 152,200.00 
TINPTOVEMENESONs: . sicicisisvetsicic;« stateietereareus loys ci eutere a bys 178,332.00 
Total Investment in Churches, Parsonages and Im- 
provements 71924-1928 a... .ncha.c cele oSscdatc ees $1,847,142.00 
Including thé Johnson City Church........cc.ccceee 191,000.00 


$2,038,142.00 


This list does not include the impressive Gothic structure at 
Johnson City, now in the process of construction, to cost $191,- 
000, which will bring dignity and strength to the Church in 
this entire section where material growth and progress are 
startling. The Church at Baxter, Tennessee, together with the 
new churches at McLemoresville, Tennessee, and Boaz, Ala- 
bama, give these three seats of important academies worthy 
houses of worship. Notable among the new enterprises are the 
Colonial Gothic Church at Kingsport, Tennessee; the John A. 
Patten Memorial Parish House, First Church, Chattanooga, 
built and equipped at a cost of $160,000, and numerous churches 
of the modern type, such as Manker Memorial, Chattanooga; 
Vestal and Oakwood Churches in Knoxville. The ever-enlarging 
field is evidenced in the recent dedication of spacious brick 
Churches for the white group in Roanoke and Pennington Gap, 
Virginia, and four churches in the Asheville, North Carolina, 
district, besides a larger modern brick church for the colored 
people at Pocahontas, West Virginia. 

This indicates vitality and strength and a forward move- 
ment in the work of the Church that is notable, and also rich 
in promise of broadened usefulness in the central South. In 
fact, our church stands for an aggressive educational and evan- 
gelistic program and for intensive and thorough-going spiritual 
service. 

There has been a noticeable deepening in religious life and 
worship among our people, along with the larger use of the 
Order of Worship and the noble hymns of the Church. The 
spirit of devoutness in the sanctuary and reverence in the admin- 
istration of the Holy Sacrament are also in evidence. 
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EVANGELISM 


Inthe interest of Evangelism and the larger spiritual life, 
the Men’s Council held in First Church, Chattanooga, in 1925, 
rendered a distinct service. The culmination of this spirit of 
Evangelism was realized in the Conference held in First Church, 
Knoxville, last January, when Bishop Theodore 8, Henderson, 
Dr. George Dean and others rendered service of immeasurable 
value... The thought and conviction of the delegates was. cen- 
tered on the one dominant theme of Evangelism. Money rais- 
ing and World Service were not named. This so fixed the minds 
of all on the central aim of the Church in bringing men to 
God, that the very atmosphere was surcharged with this evangel. 
There is now evident, throughout. the Area the most. marked 
and encouraging evangelistic movement. that,.has been. known 
in years. District Conferences. and individual churches are 
becoming absorbed especially in the work of personal evangel- 
ism. Already reports show that, hundreds have been led to 
Christ and brought into the fellowship of the Church. 


FRATERNITY 


The Resident Bishop has eagerly sought points of fraternal 
contact and possible avenues of co-operation with the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, and has received cordial welcome in 
its Conferences and Churches. Competition has been avoided. 
The spirit of unity, confidence and good-will is growing. A 
notable example of fellowship in Christian service is found in 
the Conference for Rural Ministers at the Vanderbilt School 
of Religion. Helpful co-operation in the plan has developed 
into the granting of thirty-six, scholarships, including all ex- 
penses, now enjoyed by the ministers of this Area. The Resident 
Bishop and our college professors take assignments on the 
faculty. Definite advance in the work of our rural pastors is 
as evident as it is gratifying. 


MOUNTAIN CENTERS 


Broadened and more efficient work among the peoples liv- 
ing back in the mountain regions, under the expert supervision 
of Dr. J. S. Burnett, has been secured through. enlarged 
buildings and modern equipment, made possible through the 
Board of Home, Missions and generous friends. At Patten 
Center and Pittman Center in Tennessee and at Tipton Hill, 
North Carolina, work of practical and permanent efficiency is 
being done. The contribution of this work to the social, eco- 
nomic, educational and spiritual life of these virile people is 
beyond estimate. Remnants of the Cherokee Indian tribes are 
still found in the mountains and villages of Tennessee and 
North Carolina. Our ministry.to*the spiritual needs of these 
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native~Americans has been welcomed. ‘The principal church 
is at. Pembroke, North Carolina, which, with its community 
service, is effectively reaching both young and old. 


THE ADVOCATE 


The unanimity with which the plan for the consolidation of 
the Southeastern Christian Advocate and the Western Christian 
Advocate, in the form of a Southern Edition, has been adopted, 
including the favorable action of the editors and local officials 
involved, gives strong hope of its success. The Area Council 
at Knoxville unanimously endorsed the plan. It is right in line 
with the movement in modern religious journalism on account 
of the large increase in the expense of publication. The Book 
Concern has adopted a liberal policy for this territory, as the 
edition offers twenty-four pages instead of sixteen. 


INTER-RACIAL PROGRESS 


A marked feature in the Area has been the ever-broadening 
spirit of inter-racial sympathy, and co-operation. For fifty 
years the ministry and members of the white and colored groups 
in our Church have had little contact in religious service. There 
are historic grounds for this sensitiveness and fear on the part 
of each group. This has gradually been so overcome that for 
the first time in sixty years the groups met together in the 
Conference on Evangelism in our great First Church, in Knox- 
ville. Speakers of both races took part in the program and at 
the close all knelt in consecration at the same altar. The Con- 
ference proceeded in perfect harmony and the outcome is a 
larger spirit of understanding, sympathy and co-operation. 
This is both gratifying and hopeful. 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS 


It is a singular fact that the last two Conferences ever to be 
assigned to the Resident Bishop were the Mississippi and the 
Latin-American Mission of Mexican ministers. Identified as 
he has been with the missionary enterprise in the South since 
accepting the call of the Church to Gammon Theological Sem- 
inary in 1883, these Conferences represent the racial groups to 
which he has especially given forty-five years of service. He 
feels that to him was given a great chance under the leadership 
of Christ to build nine-tenths of the fifty years of his active 
ministry into the helping of lowly groups and in developing 
broader inter-racial fellowship, co-operation and good-will 
between the white and colored races after the Spirit of Christ. 
As he lays down this office he has only gratitude for the high 
privilege of this service, cheered and sustained as he has ever 
been by one who has willingly shared this opportunity and who 
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has never faltered in the task. No real sacrifice has ever been — 
required. But rather, as Paul says, “In His own love He chose 
us” and ordained us for a special ministry among His children 
who most needed help. Truly, the joy of the Lord has been ours 
in seeing the fruit of our labors and in receiving more than we 
have been able’ to give. 


REPORT OF THE CHICAGO AREA 
Epwin H. Hucuess, Restpenr BisHop 


The institutions within the Chicago Area aré so many that 
any detailed summary of their activities and advances would fill 
this report with bewildering figures. I am presuming that any 
one who is sufficiently interested in these enterprises as to desire 
the fullest information would not hesitate to apply to the proper 
officials for printed material; and that, therefore, it is not 
necessary to make this quadrennial review a digest of statistics. 
None the less this survey may begin with the heading of 


I. EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The premier of these in its scope and financial standing is 
Northwestern University, whose charter provides that a majority 
of its trustees shall be members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and eight of whose trustees are actually elected by four 
of our Annual Conferences—the Rock River, Central Illinois, 
Michigan and Detroit. The fiscal growth of Northwestern in 
this 1924-1928 period has been almost inconceivable. Practically 
every meeting, whether of the board of trustees or of the Execu- 
tive committee, makes record of substantial additions to prop- 
erty and endowment. The development of the down-town 
campus, known as the McKinlock Campus, in honor of a 
generous donor, has given a stately and significant setting for 
some of the professional schools. The College of Liberal Arts, 
which is usually the department in which the Church has its 
chief interest, has not yet received its proportion of gifts; but 
a new emphasis in solicitation is likely to start funds in this 
needed direction. The Graduate School, to which fair-sized 
appropriations are made by our Board of Education, is doing 
fine service; and the lists and services of its scattered degree- 
holders show that the investment here is exceedingly fruitful. 
One of the big needs of the university is a proper chapel on the 
Evanston grounds. Such a building would stimulate the reli- 
gious life of the college department. It is fondly hoped that some 
generous member of the Methodist Episcopal Church will come 
forward with a gift for this sacred purpose, and so relieve the 
anxiety that President Scott and his trustees have for the spirit- 
ual interests of the students. 

Garrett: Biblical Institute, under the headship of Dr. Hiselen, 
makes steady progress. The institution has been not a little 
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embarrassed in its current expense account because some of its 
property has been disqualified for regular income by the im- 
provements of the famous Wacker Drive. We are slowly working 
out of this condition; and within five years there should be a 
decided change for our financial betterment. Still, Garrett, in 
order to do her full and splendid work, needs several millions 
of extra endowment. Her charter decidedly limits the number 
of her trustees. This might be changed, but not without possible 
sacrifice in other directions. The three lay members of the board, 
Messrs. Wheeler, MacMurray and Dunham, deserve high praise 
for their faithful custodianship of the Institute’s interests. 
There is a wonderful and ever-growing opportunity for Garrett 
Beal Institute to influence the wide world for the Kingdom 
of God. / 

Down-state, our educational interests of college rank are repre- 
sented by Illinois Wesleyan University at Bloomington, and. by 
Illinois Woman’s College at Jacksonville—both of which have 
a good quadrennium. The passing of; Hedding College from our 
control, because of lack of funds, centers our thought and benevo- 
lence more on Bloomington and Jacksonville. President David- 
son has his current expense problem—which is often acute. 
Illinois Wesleyan needs some liberal friend or friends, who 
will endow it generously. In essentials of service there is 
constant improvement, while in its student-body there is' an 
access of numbers and enthusiasm. In the: quadrennium 
Illinois Woman’s College has secured Dr. Clarence Paul Mc- 
Clelland as its president in succession to our marvellous Dr. 
Harker, whose work made an epoch in the history of Meth- 
odist education.. Dr. McClelland has made ‘a: fine impression 
everywhere. Senator J. E. MacMurray, a member of this Gen- 
eral Conference, has given $125,000 for a new building on 
condition that a like sum be raised. The condition has been 
met; and the stately structure now awaits the admiration of 
all visitors. . 

Perhaps a sentence may be given to each of our other institu- 
tions, though in their works they deserve volumes— 

The Chicago Training School, product of the life blood of 
J. Shelley Meyer and Lucy Rider Meyer, goes forward, prob- 
ably to. a transfer and transformation of its interests. Dr. L. F. 
W. Lesemann heads its work with rare efficiency.. Its assets 
go probably beyond two-thirds of a million dollars, 

The Wesley Foundation at the University of Illinois is the 
fine pioneer of our work at the tax-supported institution in 
America. Dr. James ©. Baker has completed twenty years as 
Pastor of Trinity Church and Director of the Foundation; and 
this anniversary was remarkably celebrated in recent months 
by a day’s program and by an enthusiastic banquet at which the — 
deserved tribute, that could not possibly be overdone, was paid 
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to this faithful steward of a great opportunity. This Founda- 
tion needs a million dollars of added endowment. 

Chaddock Boys’ School does a gracious work, at Quincey, Illi- 
nois—with Mrs. Eva ©. Frields, as Principal, and W. G. Pulliam, 
as Field Secretary. It is now at the end of a successful endow- 
ment campaign; and its good work for boys should thereby be 
enlarged and bettered. 

Grand Prairie Seminary, at Onarga, should be mentioned in 
this report—if only to point the emphatic lesson that institu- 
tions which represent much prayer or sacrifice on the part of 
our forbears, may easily slip from our control and service— 
unless the Church guards the form of official relation’ and 
really does something worth while in the way of continued 
support. 

Jennings Seminary, at Aurora, Illinois, continues to render 
fine service. The fact that it sedulously maintains a religious 
atmosphere may give confidence to parents’ who are anxious to 
place their daughters where our Christian idealism keeps’ its 
power. 


II. HOSPITALS 


The Wesley Memorial Hospital in Chicago is simply wonder- 
ful. These four years have brought it large and significant 
gifts, amounting to hundreds of thousands of dollars. Its full 
plan for affiliation with Northwestern University has not yet 
been consummated ; but it is earnestly hoped by many that the 
partnership may ere long be made effective.» A visit to Wesley 
Hospital will fill any of our people with a great pride in the 
work that we are doing in the name of Christ the Healer, 

The Methodist Hospital at Peoria, Illinois, has a new build- 
ing and is doing an enlarged work. It will soon need a big 
supplement for its running expenses, and it deserves richly the 
support of all of our people in Central Illinois. 

We have likewise an indefinite but helpful relation to the 
Hospital at Mattoon, where much good is being done. 


III. OLD PEOPLE’S HOMES 


There are three of these: The Old People’s Home in Chicago, 
under the magnetic management of Mrs, W. A. Phillips, the 
widow of one of our honored preachers. ‘This home steadily 
increases its equipment and is the joy of its supporters, even 
as it is the refuge of its inmates. The Bethany Home in Chi- 
cago is under the patronage of our Central Swedish Con- 
ference. Comparatively this small group of Methodists has 
done an almost incomprehensible piece of work in promoting this 
enterprise. A few months ago another fine wing was added to 
the building. The property and other assets must now reach well 
toward the million! Dr. N. P. Glemaker does exceptional work 
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as superintendent. All praise to our Swedish Methodists, who 
have likewise opened the Susannah Wesley Home for Girls—in 
a new location and under improved conditions. 

The Old People’s Home, at Quincy, came to us with the 
merger of the St. Louis German Conference into the surrounding 
English Conferences. It gives a wonderful completion of the 
good work of the Illinois Conference. We are slowly, but surely, 
placing it on the hearts of our English people, being confident 
that we can never remove it from the hearts of our German 
people. It does fine service; under the guidance of the’ Rev. 
Emil Hemke, and it should have its place in the plans and wills 
of our people. a Ya 


IV. ORPHANAGES 


The Methodist Deaconess Orphanage at. Lake Bluff has had a 
quadrennium of marked prosperity. A. fine addition to its 
buildings and scores of minor improvements make the heart of 
Miss Jessie Arbuckle glad and the hearts of all her supporters in 
the care-of the dear children very proud. 

The Cunningham Children’s Home in the Illinois Conference 
at Urbana goes on from service-to service and makes us all 
happy by what it does for its wee guests. 

The Baby Fold.at Normal, under Mrs. Archer, continues as a 
credential of her piety and unstinted service; and a review of 
its work never fails to evoke an outburst of sympathy from 
people who, like Christ, still know how to take the children into 
their arms. 


V. OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


The Agard Rest Home, at Lake Bluff; the German Deaconess 
Home in Chicago; and the Chicago Deaconess Home all continue 
the gracious ministries of refreshing and renewing our good 
workers. Marcy Center, also, still maintains its fine influence 
in a vicinity largely Jewish; and we believe that through its 
work our Hebrew people catch some glimpses of their own 
Messiah. 

The above list of enterprises, all too scantily treated, will 
show that our Lord does not lack inthe Chicago Area for those 
proofs that He himself mentioned to the imprisoned John the 
Baptist. In truth, our hearts glow with grateful warmth when 
we see what Christ is doing through the hearts and hands of his 
consecrated people. Glory be to God for the privilege of such 
wonderful participations ! 


VI. PROPERTY 


We are well-nigh staggered, as we note the property increases 
of this quadrennial period. Extensive-building enterprises have 
been undertaken and completed at: First Church, Oak Park; 
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Trinity Church, Chicago ; St. James Church, Chicago; St: James 
Church, Danville; Lincoln Church, Danville; First Church, 
Elgin; First Church, Kewanee; First Church, Lincoln; Laurel 
Street, Springfield; Gresham, Chicago; First Church; 'Urbana ; 
First Church, Morris; Grace Church, Quincy; Swedish Church, 
Austin, Chicago; Morgan Park, Chicago; St. John’s, Chicago, 
while fine new churches have been dedicated at Downer’s Grove, 
Park, Ridge, Lake Forest, Naperville, Onarga, Rockbridge, and 
Gridley. Indeed, one hesitates to begin a list Jest offense. be 
given by an omission. The amounts spent im these building 
enterprises represent fully four million dollars. In only one 
case has there been any serious financial crisis, following a 
building campaign. 

In addition to these, Halsted Street Institutional Church, 
Chicago, has been erected on a large and useful scale and has 
been dedicated; the beautiful Chapel being named for a' beloved 
layman, the late Perley Lowe. Almost a quarter of a million 
dollars was spent on this total plant. First Church, Chicago, 
was duly dedicated early in this period. Let it be gratefully 
recorded that monthly the debt on the Chicago Temple is’ being 
reduced, and that this colossal enterprise promises much for 
the future of our work in its great center. Large congregations 
wait here upon Dr. John Thompson’s' ministry. Evidently the 
boldness of the First Church officials is winning a great reward. 
But let not other down-town churches’ be misledy ' Fitst Church 
began with an immense equity in the value of one of the finest 
corners on earth! . 

On reading over the building accomplishments of the Area, 
one is almost driven to pray that God may save our people from 
undue local expenses—if these shall hinder our wider missionary 
work! 'The figures show that in notable cases this effect has not 
been produced. Churches that have local rather than ecumenical 
hearts are always in peril. . 


VII. MEMBERSHIP 


Comparisons of our membership at the beginning and ending 
of this quadrennium must be made with care.. The merging 
of the St. Louis German Conference and the consolidation of 
the Chicago German and Northwest German have both affected 
the figures. The uncorrected comparisons would be as. follows: 


Conferences rea 1924 1928 Decrease Increase 
Central Illinois ......... 53,128 54,213 ots 1,085 
Central Swedish ........ 6,267 6,117 150 5 seaye 
Chicago Northwest ..... 8,016 12,016 a 6 4,000 
Din O18 ace ortccee sinensis ks Shois 101,839 104,656 wees 2,817 
Norwegian and Danish... 5,156 5,011 145 


Rock River ............ 87,068 96,106 rate 9,038 











261,474 278,119 dh 16,645 
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The above figures should be modified as follows: 
There came into the Area with the Norwegian and Danish 





Conteren¢er een che UOT OU ORS SGP OV LIS FRI +. RBG 

Into the Central Illinois from the St. Louis German........ 745 

Into the Illinois from the! St. Louis \German............... 1,504 
Into the Chicago Northwest by the amalgamation with the 

‘Northwest German. ...). Pek hh EER ALOP LRT. 35280 

10,685 


This. would make a total gain in. membership for, the Area 
of 5,960. We must. confess that this is not large. But we have 
had to meet most adyerse situations that have greatly lessened 
the members of our rural churches. It should be said also, in 
justice to our foreign-speaking Conferences, that they have made 
many contributions to, the English-speaking Conferences— 
occasionally by the transfer of whole societies—so that their 
records are far better than the above-recorded decreases would 
indicate. 

While we have had a decrease in Sunday, School enrollment, 
we have had an increase in average attendance. We would not 
allow the latter fact to lessen our zeal, nor. to lead us into the 
thought that. the younger generation can be won and held by 
any easy programs. God calls us earnestly to this work among 
the young. As an encouraging off-set it should be reported that 
our Epworth League Institutes have been amazing in attendance 
and in intellectual and spiritual influence. 


VIII. CONFERENCE AND LOCAL CAUSES 


This report is already too lengthy, though it fails to mention 
much good work done in many ways, and especially for the funds 
for our retired preachers and for our widows and orphans. Nor 
can it give any full idea of our city missionary work in Chicago 
and elsewhere. Neither can it enter the subtle figures that will 
tell of the deeper accomplishments of many of the nearly 1,100 
faithful Pastors over this great Area, bea ie 


IX. WORLD SERVICE: 


“We must acknowledge with sadness that the Chicago’ Area 
has followed, in general, the descending curve that marks the 
giving to World Service. Though we are not by any means 
the lowest in our gifts, we have no right to indulge in anything 
that even resembles Pauline boasting! We have no. alibis, to 
offer—not even floods and agricultural depressions. ‘These 
would explain some decrease, but not the whole decrease. The 
difficulty lies not primarily in organization but rather with our 
failure to get inspiring information clear through to our people, 
and in the larger failure in emphasizing the Great Commission. 
The whole giving of the Area should register a decided increase ; 
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and it is our hope that duly our churches will be educated and 
moved to the point where the distinctly missionary phases of 
our work may receive their proportionate attention. 


xX. IMPORTANT MERGER 


The Central Illinois and the Illinois Conferences have voted 
to merge, as under the Enabling Act of the General Conference 
of 1924. I fully expect to give official sanction, and so effect, 
to this overwhelming expression of the two bodies, at such a 
point in May, 1928, as may allow me to guard fully the repre- 
sentation of the two Conferences in this General’ Conference. 
The Central Illinois occupied a difficult position—holding a 
shoestring territory extending the full width of the State— 
and having decided limitations in the placing of its ministers, as 
well as very long moves. Few mergers could be made any- 
where in the Church that apparently would bring so little 
duplication and provide for so much unity. There is really 
no doubling involved—there being one hospital, one orphanage, 
one Wesley Foundation, one co-educational college, one woman’s 
college, one boys’ school, and one old people’s home. The com- 
bined Conference will be one of the largest in Methodism; and 
if it enters upon its work with commensurate enthusiasm and 
consecration, it should command its great region in Christ’s 
name. The merging committees have their work well in hand, 
and this fall should see a genuinely pentecostal opening of the 
first session of the merged body. 


XI. PERSONAL 


I must add a personal word. My welcome to Chicago was 
wholly cordial and beyond all my deserving. I have an office 
in the Chicago Temple Building, free of charge, by the courtesy 
of the good friends on the board of trustees of the Temple. 
This office has been becomingly furnished by generous laymen, 
under the leadership of Dean Thomas F. Holgate. The Area 
has purchased a beautiful Episcopal Residence, in Wilmette, 
near the Evanston line, and is paying for the house in annual 
and generous installments. While the work of the quadrennium 
has been intense, I have been fortunately surrounded and have 
not failed to receive fine co-operation. 

I am under especial obligation to Dr. W. D. Fairchild, Area 
Secretary, who has always been a wise and efficient helper; 
and to Miss Lucy A. Seavey, who has been a loyal and faithful 
office secretary for the entire four-year period. 

And I do thank God for a chance to work with his People. 


REPORT OF THE CINCINNATI AREA 
THEODORE 8S. HENDERSON, RESIDENT BisHop _ 


The Cincinnati Area comprises the territory of the entire 
states of Ohio and Kentucky. There are four conferences in the 
area, the North-Hast Ohio, the Ohio, the West’ Ohio, and the 
Kentucky. The West Ohio and Ohio Conferences have voted 
with essential unanimity to request this General Conference to 
perfect the merging of these two conferences and the petitioners 
ask that the name of the new conference be the Ohio Conference. 
If favorable action is taken by the General Conference the new 
conference will have a church membership including probation- 
ers and full members of 234,606. The number of ministers, 
including those on trial, will be 692. 

- Evangelism and Stewardship. With definite purpose but with 
indefinite and unsatisfactory product, it has been my primary 
endeavor to propagate the stewardship of evangelism and the 
evangelism of stewardship. It is my conviction that where the 
church should be strongest she is weakest. Our organized activ- 
ities have outrun our spiritual experience, and too often has it 
been true that our evangelism has been unequal to the intelli- 
gent and social demands of the modern day. Figures are by 
no means the last word in spiritual vitality, but whereyer there 
are folks they can be figured. And when the figures year after 
year disclose the same deadly drift, they can not be set aside 
as sheer statistics. I am convinced that the lust of immediacy 
and the lust of statistics are two of the major evangelistic perils 
of our way, but for twenty-five years I have heard the meager 
membership increases dismissed complacently by the uninspiring 
and often inaccurate information that the church records were 
being carefully revised. It is therefore with keenest regret that 
I report the full membership of the Cincinnati Area has 
increased by only one per cent for the entire quadrennium. This 
meager tabulated return in the vital membership statistics of the 
Cincinnati Area cannot be wholly due to the use or abuse of 
paragraph 58 of the Discipline concerning non-resident and 
inactive members. It is unthinkable that the framers of this 
paragraph, and likewise the General Conference which enacted 
it into the law of the church, intended to provide an easy way to 
release members of the church from the full responsibilities of 
Christian discipleship and church membership. Whatever may 
have been the motive of the legislation, such has been the result. 
This paragraph has been the back door of Cincinnati Area 
Methodism, out of which multitudes of careless church mem- 
885 
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bers have been bowed out, not to say thrown out, all too fre- 
quently to the suppressed satisfaction of both pastors and church 
records committees. After six months of special activity in 
personal and pastoral evangelism during one of the years of the 
quadrennium, the pastors reported to their respective District 
Superintendents that during this period of six months there had 
been a total net gain in the full membership of the twenty-seven 
districts of the Cincinnati Area of 35,564. When the statis- 
ticians of the four Annual Conferences tabulated the statistics 
reported in the Fall by the same pastors who had made the 
statistical reports of the same charges in the Spring the reported 
gain in full membership of 35,564 had been reduced to 3,028. 
An analysis of the situation discloses that.an increase of 10,159 
had been placed on the non-resident and inactive list that. con- 
ference year; 4,797 deaths were reported; and it. was conceded 
that as many members had transferred out by letter as had 
transferred in, which in this populous Methodist. commonwealth 
is exceedingly doubtful. But allowing it. to be so, the increase 
of 10,159, in the non-resident-inactive list added to.the number 
of deaths, which was 4,797, would furnish a total of 14,956 to be 
deducted from the reported gain of 35,564 in the Spring. But 
this leaves 17,500 utterly dropped out, found on no list, gone 
into the outer darkness of the spiritual care of the church, 
Nearly as many Methodists in the Cincinnati Area go out by 
the back door of the church as come in by the front door. I am 
vastly more pained because of the violation of the spirit of the 
paragraph than I am in the violation of the letter of the law. 
I am shocked and grieved beyond measure because multitudes 
of our members are placed on the inactive list with positive glee 
on the part of the committees on church records, because they 
think, forsooth,.they are “cutting .off dead wood” from the 
records. As if the symbol of a shepherd was an ax to cut instead 
of a staff to guide and protect. I am not half so much con- 
cerned about the figures; I am woefully concerned about the 
folks, The spiritual mood back. of a situation like this forces 
me to my face in confession and humiliation before God because 
of the lack of the shepherd heart in pastors and people who do it 
with a spiritual complacency which borders.on spiritually crim- 
inal procedure. . 

Stewardship is still the forgotten evangel among us.. A faith- 
ful minority know and practice the evangelism of stewardship 
interpreted in paragraph 71 of the Discipline. It is safe to 
say that the vast majority of the Methodists of the Cincinnati 
Area do not know of the existence of that paragraph as a stand- 
ard of the stewardship of all life for an intelligent. and conse- 
crated Methodist... There has been an honest attempt in a limited 
nurnber of places to foster and further the evangelism of stew- 
ardship, and wherever that has been, faithfully and fearlessly 
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done there have been marked! evidences of a quickened spirit, 
and the resultant satisfaction of the dedication of personality 
as well as of possessions. After ian honest, though largely unsuc- 
cessful effort during the quadrennium I'am convinced that. the 
most needed and likewise the most difficult to have inthe Cin- 
cinnati Area isa revival of the full stewardship gospel for all 
of life-as outlined in paragraph 71 of the Discipline. . Until 
that ‘gracious day comes a modern Pentecost. will be delayed 
and without doubt. defeated. leat. del 

Sunday Schools: and Religious Education. As ‘always. our 
Sunday Schools furnish us with the major evangelistic oppor- 
tunity of the church. It isa réegrettable.fact that the Cincinnati 
Area has joined practically all the.other areas of the churches in 
America’ by showing a decrease in the total enrollment., There 
is an awakening on where Jimmie and Mary are. There is an 
amazing list of Sunday School officers and teachers facing that 
searching query. We think we have discovered that one of the 
main reasons of the defection of Jimmie and. Mary from; the 
Sunday School lies in the home. life-from which they come. At 
Camp Delaware, the seat.of Ohio Wesleyan University, there 
has been started a standard ‘school of. religious education de- 
signed for leadership training in Religious Education, conducted 
jointly by the Department of:Church Schools of the Board ‘of 
Education, and the various districts of the: three Ohio .con- 
ferences. It is still in its infancy but augurs much in our work 
of religious.education. Week Day religious education and Daily. 
Vacation Bible: Schools multiply and give us large hope in 
the field of religious education. 

Christian Education. ‘The area is rich in her. educational 
institutions,.and uniformly there is reported the. best, year, in 
attendance and outlook) of the entire history of. these notable 
centers of higher education. It is estimated.,that, there are 
10,000: Methodist students from the Cincinnati Area away from 
home in the institutions of higher learning, (It,has, been, my 
privilege to hold student evangelistic meetings in/all the Metho- 
dist: colleges of the area during the quadrennium. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. The student. body has reached 
the largest enrollment of its history.. The illness of President 
Hoffman has’ been an area-wide ‘grief, but the Board, of ‘Trus- 
tees and the faculty have-carried on the work of the university 
with amazing effectiveness. During the quadrennium an annu- 
ity gift valued at somewhat more than a million. dollars from 
Mr. F.. E. Stuyvesant of Cleveland has stimulated. the alumni 
and-constituency of Ohio Wesleyan to renewed endeayor to com- 
plete successfully the development program. for eight) millions. 
The three conferences of Ohio at their last.session voted to under- 
take to raise.one million dollars.,within the next, two years 


from the churches of Ohio. 
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Mount~Union College. In order to claim a conditional gift 
from the General Educational Board, it. was necessary for Mount 
Union to~raise one and one quarter million as the first unit on 
a two million dollar ultimate goal. After toiling heroically for 
a year or more, the college found itself within six weeks of the 
expiration of the time set by the General Educational Board, 
and $325,000 left to be secured. At this juncture on the action 
of the North-East Ohio Conference the entire conference faced 
that task with a courage and unity which was a cheer to the 
Board of Trustees, and the full amount was. pledged by: the 
time fixed. 

Ohio Northern University. With its five colleges—Liberal 
Arts, Law, Education, Pharmacy, and Engineering—fully 
accredited in faculty, curriculum and buildings and equipment, 
Ohio Northern lacked $200,000 of the necessary endowment on a 
minimum of $500,000 required by the Ohio College Association 
for remaining in the membership of the Association. Ohio 
Northern was on probation, and under the leadership of the 
district superintendents, pastors, and laymen of the West Ohio 
Conference the necessary unit was subscribed 3 a new gymnasium 
secured, and also other notable gifts. 

Baldwin-Wallace College. Within a few miles of Cleveland, 
this institution has forged forward steadily and securely. A 
woman’s dormitory is now being erected: plans are under way 
for the strengthening and developing of Nast Theological Semi- 
nary, which is an integral part of the institution, while the 
student body is both a joy and a credit to the entire church. 

Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky. Due to the educa- 
tional requirements of the Kentucky College Association it has 
become necessary for Union College to dispense gradually with 
her preparatory department, and become exclusively a Grade A 
college in curriculum and equipment. The transition is being 
made gradually, each year dropping one year of the preparatory 
department, and yet the total enrollment remains the same, 
which is a prophecy of an assured educational future. This moun. 
tain college ministers to youth who are from the remotest 
mountain regions and provides one of the most alluring oppor- 
tunities in Christian education. 

Lhe Wesley Foundation. The Area carries on Wesley Foun- 
dation work at Ohio State University; Miami University; Ohio 
University ; State Normal Colleges at Kent and Bowling Green, 
Ohio; University of Cincinnati; and assists in a modest way 
student work in the churches of Delaware, Ohio, the seat of Ohio 
Wesleyan University, where the presence of large groups of 
students in the churches creates an unusual Kingdom challenge. 

The Cincinnati Training School. This training school for 
young women is one of three units of the Elizabeth Gamble 
Deaconess Home Association, the other two units being the 
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Christ Hospital, with its training school for nurses, and the 
Deaconess Home. Here consecration and culture blend in rare 
proportions, 

Youth. The Epworth Leagues of the Area sustain seven 
Epworth League Summer Institutes. The North-East Ohio 
Conference, dividing its institutional forces between Bethesda, 
Ohio, and Lakeside, Ohio, the West Ohio Conference supporting 
two Institutes, one in the northern territory at Lakeside and 
the other in the southern part of the Conference at Miami 
Valley: the Ohio Conference centers its work at Lancaster, 
Ohio, while the Kentucky Conference has two institutes, one at 
Ruggles, Kentucky, and the infant institute of the area meets 
at Barbourville, Kentucky. At the latter institute last summer, 
young people from the remotest and most pioneer sections of 
the Kentucky Mountains came to share in the inspiration and 
instruction of the Institutes. Many mid-winter institutes are 
held throughout the Area. The Junior Laymen have become a 
spiritual force in this area and meet annually at the seat of the 
Annual Conference with definitely assigned duties in the home 
church between the Annual Meetings. They are young men 
between fourteen and twenty-three, who have adopted the fol- 
lowing platform: 

“To be a side partner with Jesus Christ and to help Him 
make a new world after the pattern of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

“To make an earnest and constant endeavor to be Jesus 
Christ’s kind of a man, and to help my church to become the 
kind of a church Christ would like to have if He were the 
minister. 

“To give my utmost influence, in co-operation with all other 
young people of my generation, to put Christ in the foremost 
place in all recreation, education, and consecration of life, in 
order that Christ may be crowned Lord of all life and of all 
lives everywhere. 

“To invest my maximum energies to help make my commun- 
ity as nearly like the kingdom of God as may be humanly pos- 
sible, and secure the adoption of Jesus’ way in all social and 
community relations. 

“To this end, at whatever cost to myself, I will look to Christ 
for courage and wisdom, to dare and to do whatever He asks 
me to do and go where He wants me to go, and to enlist others 
of like mind in this fellowship.” ass 

World Service. Whatever may be the causes of the decline in 
interest and income it is to be lamented that there is decline in 
both interest and income. Hardly more than half of our people 
share in the only program of world evangelism open to the 
average Methodist. The World Service income for the con- 
ference year ending September, 1927, for the entire area, was 
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$774,725, which is only $1.76 per capita or less than three and 
one half cents per week. I express the conviction that until 
the benevolent boards are able to provide more vital and con- 
stant information of our missionary, educational, and philan- 
thropic achievements; together with a restored emphasis of 
the primacy of Christ as a necessary and only adequate Re- 
deemer for individuals and nations will our Methodist people 
share in this redemptive partnership to save the world. 


HOSPITALS AND HOMES 


Christ Hospital. The most significant event in the ‘life of 
Christ. Hospital during the quadrennium is the recent comple- 
tion of a financial campaign to add more than two. million 4 
dollars to its equipment and endowment. Through various 
sources about $700,000 had accumulated, before the intensive 
campaign for one and one half. millions additional was launched. 
Of this latter total Mr. James N. Gamble, the generous and 
long time benefactor of Christ Hospital, gave $500,000, and 
later made an additional agreement to build and maintain an 
entire new floor for the purpose of founding a medical research 
institute than which there will be none better in American 
Protestantism. 

Flower Hospital. ‘The bed capacity of Flower Hospital, 
Toledo, Ohio, has been increased from sixty to one hundred and 
fifty beds, and a total additional investment made in the hospi- 
tal buildings and equipment of $500,000 for the quadrennium. 
There is a definite determination on the part of Toledo Metho- 
dists, and the four patronizing districts of the northern part of 
the West Ohio Conference to develop Flower Hospital into one 
of the notable temples of Christian healing in Ohio, 

St. Luke’s Hospital. On December 7, 1927, there came the 
culmination of the dream of the North-Hast Ohio and Hrie 
Conferences in the dedication of the New St. Luke’s Hospital in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The new hospital building cost nearly three 
million dollars, made possible by the munificent gift of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank F. Prentiss, who contributed one million dollars to 
the building and one million dollars to endowment together. 
with other sums almost too numerous to appreciate fully. The 
churches of the North-East Ohio and Erie Conferences shared 
in this stupendous and glorious undertaking which places St. 
Luke’s in the leadership of all the hospitals of Methodism. 

White Cross Hospital. But a few years ago this hospital came 
to the Ohio Conference. Within the quadrennium its development 
has been phenomenal, growing from a hospital with ninety beds 
to one of three hundred and fifty beds. An adjoining hospital 
of fifty beds, known as McKinley Hospital, has been purchased 
and occupied because of the demands for more room. A medical 
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arts building has been erected adjoining the White Cross Hospi- 
tal but without expense to the Board of Trustees and the build- 
ing provides for modern offices for one hundred physicians and 
surgeons. White Cross Hospital is our most outstanding illus- 
tration of personal and social evangelism through the ministry 
of healing. 

Lowsville Hospital. This splendid hospital, once conducted 
under the auspices of the Central German Conference, but now 
owned jointly by the Central German and Kentucky Conferences, 
continues to render exceptional service in one of the most needed 
sections of the city of Louisville, Kentucky. 

Pikeville Hospital. Owing to an industrial crash in the coal 
mines of Southeastern Kentucky, $50,000 in supposedly reliable 
subscriptions went down in the crash: In the mountain regions 
of Pike County, where the people are far separated from medical 
attention, this hospital is a boon beyond words to describe. Ohio 
Methodism has helped this noble institution in one of its chap- 
ters of crash and crisis, while the Kentucky Conference is stag- 
gering forward with its noble and necessary load. Some of the 
most unique surgical triumphs in the Area have been witnessed 
in this mountain hospital. 

Homes for Aged and Children’s Home. Our home for the 
aged in College Hill, Cincinnati, has cared for 185 aged men 
and women during the quadrennium. The endowment funds of 
the home have increased from $200,000 to $500,000 since June, 
1924. A new building of the Elyria, Ohio, Home for the Aged 
has been dedicated, and plans are completed for extensive de- 
velopments which will greatly add to the capacity and to the 
comfort of this very worthy institution. During the past quad- 
rennium the Methodist Children’s Home of Ohio has cared for 
770 children in placement, adoption, and residence. Its unusual 
Christlike ministry appeals very strongly to our people. 

The Laymen. At the beginning of the quadrennium the 
definite effort was made to co-ordinate the work of the various 
laymen’s associations of the Annual Conferences with an all 
the year round program of service by the laymen in their local 
churches. To this end each delegate to the Laymen’s Association 
was requested to act as a leader of lay activities in his own 
church, and under the direction of his own pastor to develop 
interest in the following major interests among the laymen of 
the Cincinnati Area: (1) The Fellowship of Redemption ; 
(2) The Organized Men’s Bible Class or Brotherhood; (3) Fos- 
tering the work of the Junior Laymen; (4) To develop pioneer 
missionary work in the Kentucky Mountains by observing 
Lincoln’s Birthday and securing thereby support for the work. 
The Fellowship of Redemption is not an organization but an 
endeavor to place before the laymen of the area well defined 
objectives included in the following statement: 
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In utter reliance upon Jesus Christ, my personal and present 
Redeemer, I venture :— 

To study the New Testament in order to learn to pray effec- 
tively for myself, for my minister, and for a spiritual awakening 
in my church, 

To make the cross of Christ the experience and standard of 
my daily life in all personal and group relationships. 

To enter into redemptive partnership with Jesus Christ for 
the rebuilding of a World after the pattern of the Sermon on 
the Mount. In order to make this partnership spiritually ef- 
fective I will acquire my income like a son of God; administer 
it as a faithful steward of God and in token of my acknowledg- 
ment of the ownership of God over all my possessions I will set 
aside at least one-tenth of my income for direct Kingdom 
purposes, 

To endeavor to win others to Christ, especially my own per- 
sonal acquaintances, and help them to share in the full responsi- 
bilities of the fellowship of the church. I, therefore, agree to 
accept from my minister the names and addresses of a reasonable 
number of people with whom I will have a friendly conversa- 
tion about their personal relation to Christ and the Church. 

As a result of their determined efforts and with the heartiest 
co-operation of the pastors of the area, the Henderson Settle- 
ment School, a combined church and day school, has been 
erected in the heart of the moonshine country in Bell County, 
Kentucky. Marvellous transformations have already taken 
place in that county as the result of our evangelistic and educa- 
tional work. The Henderson Settlement School is valued at 
$20,000. In other mountain centers at Booneville, Owsley 
County, Kentucky, and near Kingdom Come, in Letcher County 
and elsewhere, the proceeds of the Lincoln Day observance makes 
possible the work of a dozen or more mountain preachers, mis- 
sionary school teachers and social workers. The triumphs of 
the gospel read like a romance. 

Tn an unusual way the Area has been favored with conse- 
crated lay leadership and among those who are giving practically 
their entire time in voluntary service for Christ and the church 
are Mr. KE. C. Harley, of Dayton, and Professor ©. P. Lynch, 
of Cleveland. Larger and more effective plans for our laymen’s 
work are now in process of development. 

Women’s Work. With ceaseless activity and increasing ef- 
ficiency the Women’s Missionary Societies of the Area, and also 
the Ladies’ Aid Societies are praying and toiling in almost an 
endless variety of kingdom service. ‘These women are not only 
worthy of all praise but far surpass our men in spiritual, sys- 
tematic, and sustained service. 

Social Welfare Work. Our Goodwill Industries beggar 
description. These centers of life boat and light house social 
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evangelism capture the imagination and challenge our leaders 
to ever new adventure in the realm of service for the under- 
privileged. Cleveland and Cincinnati are fairly mammoth cen- 
ters of mercy. Canton and Akron Goodwill Industries have 
been started during the quadrennium, and are fascinating 
in the achievements already made. In Louisville, Kentucky, 
with pioneer faith and dauntless daring a $100,000 Goodwill 
Industry enterprise is being launched. Our Community Houses, 
Social Settlements, Esther and Friendship Homes and other 
social welfare activities teem with life and lure with Christlike 
service, 

But it is conceded by us all that most of all we are in des- 
perate need of a radical spiritual rebirth which has been outlined 
in the following fashion : ; 

1. A rebirth of an experimental knowledge of the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is at the heart of a living 
spiritual universe. 

%. A rebirth of the sense of sin, as the voluntary, deliberate, 
and responsible choice of every man to defeat and destroy the 
primary purpose of God in Christ, which is to develop all men 
into sons of God after the pattern of Christ. 

3. A rebirth of the conviction that there is no substitute for 
the spiritual experience involved in the requirement of Christ, 
“Ye must be born again,” and that this experience of the new 
birth is possible only through the superhuman power of the 
Holy Spirit. 

4. A rebirth of the joyous assurance of sonship with God 
through fellowship with Christ. 

5. A rebirth of the passion of redemptive prayer, such as will 
justify God in trusting His church with a genuine revival of 
religion, 

6. A rebirth of an undivided loyalty to Jesus Christ as the 
sole, sufficient, and supreme Saviour of all men, everywhere. 

%. A rebirth of holy responsibility to project. the standard of 
the cross of Christ, as the measurement of God’s expectation of 
followers of Christ, into every realm of life and into every 
relationship of human society. 

8. A rebirth of an obedient faith that dares to appropriate 
the unused spiritual ‘resources made available through Pente- 
cost for the purpose of endowing a witnessing church with 
invincible power, 

9. A rebirth of the hope of immortality, not only as the per- 
sistence of personality after death, but also as an inspiration 
to regard the personality of man as inherently sacred, and as a 
spiritual stimulus to treat all men, regardless of the incidents 
of birth or social station, as candidates for immortality through 
Christ, 


REPORT OF THE COPENHAGEN AREA 
PREPARED By BisHor JoHn L. NuEeLsen 


Upon the request of Bishop Bast the residential supervision 
of the Copenhagen Area was divided between Bishops Blake 
and Nuelsen, Bishop Blake supervising the Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway Conferences, Bishop Nuelsen the Finland Annual 
Conference, the Finland-Swedish Mission Conference and the 
Baltic-Slavic Mission Conference. 


FINLAND 


The Finland Annual Conference comprises the work among 
the Finnish-speaking population; the Finland-Swedish Mission 
Conference carries on the work among the Swedish-speaking 
inhabitants of the country. Formerly they formed one Con- 
ference. The division seemed expedient on account of linguistic 
and racial differences, and the development of the work as 
organized at present has justified the wisdom of the division 
into two Conferences. Each Conference has now its specific 
task to which it may apply itself according to a very definite 
program, having in view the needs of the several races. The 
specific contribution which Methodism makes to the religious 
life of Finland is the evangelistic emphasis. Lutheranism in 
Finland, state supported and state privileged, is static, didactic. 
Methodism supplies the active evangelistic element without, 
however, countenancing enthusiastic manifestations, as is fre- 
quently done in independent evangelistic movements. 

Our work is slowly but steadily growing. The equipment of 
the Church at Helsingfors has been, for some time, pitifully 
inadequate. Plans are being prepared to erect a modern build- 
ing accommodating the congregation, the theological school and 
offering opportunities, for social service. The larger part of 
the building is to be rented and the rental will take care of 
the interest on the loan and will leave a balance to be applied 
towards amortization. Money is very scaree in Finland and the 
rate of interest is high. It is to be hoped that a loan may be 
negotiated in America. ; 

The Swedish-speaking population of Finland numbers about 
10 per cent of the total population. Most of them belong to 
the middle classes. The Swedish language is a legal language. 
Our Swedish Churches are manned by Swedish nationals who 
remain for a few years and then return to their own country. 
However, much progress has been made of late in training a 
national ministry. Our Churches are increasing in membership 
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and in influence. Considering the comparative smallness of the 
Swedish population, the Methodists are doing a very creditable 
and influential work. During the last year a new Church was 
dedicated in Helsingfors, and a number of new Churches were 
organized during the quadrennium. 

The Young People’s work and the Sunday School work are 
well organized. We have a fine body of young people, intelli- 
gent, loyal, eager to render service. We have six children’s 
homes, in which 128 orphans are provided for; an Old People’s 
Home in the city of Abo, and a Deaconess Home in Helsingfors. 
Methodism in Finland is’a spiritual force in the country and a 
credit to the Methodist Episcopal Church, . 


BALTIC-SLAVIC MISSION CONFERENCE 


In accordance with the enabling act passed by the last Gen- 
eral Conference, the Baltic Mission organized as a Mission Con- 
ference and took the name, Baltic-Slavic Mission Conference. 
It embraces the work in the three Republics: Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, work being carried on in the Estonian, the Latvian, 
the Lithuanian, the Russian, and the German languages. These 
newly formed nations, now for the first time in ‘history carving 
out their own national destinies, are, quite naturally, jealous 
of their national independence and their ethnic unity. Nation- 
alism, in its noble and in its less commendable features, is 
rampant as in all European states, and an international  eccle- 
siastical organization is not looked upon with favor, at least 
not until it has become quite evident that it is not a political 
organization. Accustomed to the close relations between Church 
and State; taught to look upon the Church as a political instru- 
ment, the makers of the new nations have their misgivings as 
to the presence of a “foreign” Church. The political power 
aimed at by the Roman Catholic Church has done much to 
strengthen the feeling of uneasiness. While the leaders of the 
government are very friendly towards the Methodists and show 
us a great many courtesies, the questions relating to the legal 
standing of the Church and its recognition are quite complicated 
and delicate. Gratifying progress has been made during the 
current quadrennium. 

There is in all these countries, especially among the Estonians 
and Latvians, a sincere seeking after God. The people are ready 
for the preaching of the Gospel. Our evangelists and Pastors, 
our Deaconesses and Sunday School teachers, find open doors 
everywhere. We have in a number of prominent cities excellent 
property. We have enthusiastic and devoted workers. Most 
of them are living on starvation rates, but they are determined 
to do the work to which the Master has called them. Metho- 
dism has a wide field, ripe unto the harvest. The people are 
poor. These countries find it exceedingly difficult to overcome 
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the terrific economic handicap resulting from the war. Our 
work needs and deserves for a good many years generous finan- 
cial support. But there is every chance for a strong, influential 
work, which will greatly strengthen the forces of vital Chris- 
tianity in those new Baltic Republics. 

During the quadrennium the Conferences in Finland and in 
the Baltic States were administered in 1924 by Bishop Bast; 
in 1925 by Bishop Richardson; in 1926 by Bishop Nuelsen; in 
1927 by Bishop Blake. A deputation of the Commission of 
Ten, consisting of Mr. E. M. McBrier, Mr. A. J. Stock and 
Secretary John Edwards and Associate Secretary Thomas 
Donohugh, visited the work. 


REPORT OF THE COPENHAGEN AREA 
PREPARED By BisHorp Epa@ar BLAKE 


In the month of December, 1924, I was requested by Bishop 
Bast to assume the supervision of the Denmark, Norway and 
Sweden Annual Conferences for him. In November, 1927, I 
was formally assigned by the Board of Bishops to these Con- 
ferences for Residential supervision. Thus for the last three 
years I had a semi-official and official relation to our Methodist 
work in Scandinavia. During this time of close association 
with our ministers and laity and with our Churches and insti- 
tutions, I have come to feel a profound admiration. for them 
and a deep and unshaken confidence in their future. The splen- 
did courage they have shown in these deeply troubled years, 
their unswerving devotion to their Church, and their forward 
movement in the face of great discouragement and difficulty, 
have revealed the strength and stability of their foundations. 
Judged by their numbers and resources, by their churches and 
institutions, and by their administration and leadership, Scandi- 
navian Methodism must be reckoned among the strongest sec- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopal Church outside of the United 
States.. It is a section in which the whole Church may well 
feel a just pride and confidence. 


DENMARK 


The work in Denmark has been the storm center of the recent 
troubles in the Area and has felt the full force of the buffetings 
that have been encountered. It has been a time to test the 
courage and devotion of the stoutest hearts and their courage 
has not failed. The fact that the work has held together and 
has not receded in any marked degree in spite of the powerful 
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forces that have beaten against it is proof of the security of its 
foundations. Our ministry and membership have maintained 
their loyalty in a remarkable measure. In the face of great 
temptation few have fallen away. To be sure, Danish Metho- 
dism has been profoundly shaken, but it was held together 
magnificently in the storm that has raged about it. Time will 
be required for it to fully recover from the strife that has rent 
it, but that it will recover and be the stronger for what it has 
suffered none can doubt who have seen its splendid courage and 
faith in the midst of almost overwhelming difficulty. 

The. Central Mission of Copenhagen has been more deeply 
affected by the troubles of the quadrennium than any other of 
our Danish institutions or churches. This remarkable piece of 
social and evangelistic ministry built up through the indefatiga- 
ble industry and sacrifice of Bishop Bast is one of the most 
outstanding institutions of its kind in the Kingdom of Denmark. 
It includes homes for children, for unfortunate mothers, and 
for the aged; a hostel for young people, a nursery for infants, 
a people’s restaurant, a shelter for jobless men, relief work for 
the very poor and dependent, as well as many other forms of 
social ministry. With the exception of Morgan Memorial in 
Boston, I know nothing comparable to the Central Mission of 
Copenhagen in world-wide Methodism. 

The annual budget of the Central Mission has been in excess 
of $100,000 in recent years. This entire amount has been raised 
by Bishop Bast from Danish sources largely outside the Metho- 

® dist Church. It was a remarkable tribute to a remarkable man 
and his outstanding work for the poor. There are few examples 
to match it anywhere in the field of social ministry. 

Naturally the Central Mission has suffered greatly from the 
troubles through which Danish Methodism as a whole has been 

* passing. The strong hand and powerful personality of its 
founder have been withdrawn from its affairs. His guiding 
genius has been denied it. His force and vision have been taken 
away and the Mission has suffered in consequence. Its income 
has likewise been greatly reduced and its activities have been 
curtailed in consequence. But other hands have bravely taken 
up the work and are carrying on. Confidence is being restored 
and a mighty and blessed work of Christian service still goes 
forward. Its financial deficits have been covered. Its income’ 
now equals its expenditures and its budget is balanced. That 
it has been able to weather the storm that has beaten upon it 
is a splendid evidence of the firmness of its foundations and of 
the appreciation and affection which the Danish people hold 
for its noble and unselfish ministry to the poor and needy. It is 
also a remarkable tribute to the genius of Anton Bast and the 
genuineness of his work that the Central Mission, the creature 
of his own heart and brain, has stood the test and still ministers 
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to the thousands of unfortunates who look to it for shelter and 
aid. 

_- At the session of the Denmark Annual Conference in Febru- 
ary, 1925, one of its ministers was charged with having violated 
Paragraphs 282 and 284 against “brother going to law with 
brother,” and against “sowing dissension in the Church.” He 
was tried in full session of the Conference and found guilty and 
expelled from the ministry and membership of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Later the expelled brother entered suit in 
the civil courts against the Trustees of the Annual Conference 
and was awarded damages in the sum of 40,000 kroner. The 
trustees of the Annual Conference have taken an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Denmark and the case is yet to be decided. 
The civil aspects of the case raise a very grave issue that the 
Methodist Church must face not only in Denmark, but else- 
where in Europe. If the Church is not to be allowed to admin- 
ister its own rules and regulations, so long as it respects indi- 
vidual and property rights, without interference from the civil 
authorities, the future administration of the Church will be 
very gravely jeopardized. If every member and minister who 
feels himself aggrieved can secure financial redress to salve his 
wounded feelings, it is difficult to see how the Church can carry 
on its work with any sense of security or with any assurance 
that its rules and regulations will have any binding force upon 
its constituency. The issue that has been raised is one of such 
import that the authorities of the Church would do well to give 
it the gravest consideration. 


NORWAY 


The Norway Conference is one of the most virile of Scandina- 
vian Methodism. It is dominantly evangelistic in its ideals and 
spirit. Its fire and fervor very strongly resemble old-time 
Methodism. Two of the strongest and most successful churches 
in European Methodism are found in Norway in Stavanger 
and Bergen. In Oslo we are strongly represented and our 
influence is large and commanding. In fact, wherever Metho- 
dism is planted in Norway it abides in strength. Our work up 
the West coast of Norway among the fisher folks is a credit to 
the best missionary traditions of Methodism. It extends as far 
north as organized communities are found. In Hammerfest, 
the most northerly town in the world, we have a strong and 
aggressive Methodist society. 

In the work of its Sunday Schools and Young People’s So- 
cieties, Norway is abreast of the best Conferences of its size 
in America. In its missionary interests and activities there 
are few if any Conferences in Europe ahead of it. Its contri- 
bution to Foreign Missions already exceeds the assistance it 
receives from the parent Board. Its deaconess work is entirely 
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self-supporting, and in the character and consecration of its 
sisters it is not surpassed by any Conference in the Church at 
large. The same is true of all our deaconess work in Scandi- 
navia. A finer or nobler band of Christian workers is not to 
be found anywhere outside of Norway, Sweden and Denmark. 


SWEDEN 


The Sweden Conference is our largest Conference in Scandi- 
navia, and it is not invidious to say that in membership, in the 
strength of its organization and institutions, in the extent and 
development of its resources, and in its leadership; it is the 
strongest Conference outside of the United States. Hxcept for 
the Theological School at Gothenberg, which represents all of 
Scandinavia, all of the institutions of the Sweden Conference 
are self-supporting; that is, their support comes entirely from 
Swedish sources. The same can be said of the Churches taken 
as a whole. They gave to Foreign Missions last year more 
than they received from the Board at New York, and in addi- 
tion they raised more than $50,000 for special Home Mission 
enterprises in Sweden. The new Saint Jacobs Church in 
Gothenberg, costing more than $100,000, was recently dedicated 
free of debt without any outside aid, the entire cost being pro- 
vided locally from Methodist sources. The foundations of 
Methodism are well and securely laid in Sweden and it only 
remains for the Church to build worthily upon them. 

The Theological School at Gothenberg is our most strategic 
institution in Scandinavia. It represents the three Conferences 
in Denmark, Norway and Sweden and is the school in which 
their future ministry is to be trained. Fifty-two students are 
already enrolled and their numbers are steadily increasing. The 
faculty of the school is strong and well selected. The professors 
are men who are in every way worthy of the great trust imposed 
in them by the Church. Gothenberg is easily the key to our 
Methodist future in these northern countries of Europe. From 
it will come our ministry and our leadership. What it is they 
will be. It will determine the spirit and character of the Church. 
For these reasons the school must be continually strengthened 
and its equipment and resources made adequate to the tasks the 
Church imposes upon it. It has an excellent property, admir- 
ably located and well adapted to the general character of its 
work. Its major difficulty is financial. The property was pur- 
chased under the impulse and promise of the Centenary move- 
ment. The hopes that were then raised have never been realized, 
the promises made have never been fulfilled. As a result the school 
is burdened with a debt of approximately $100,000. This obli- 
gation is too heavy for the school to bear and do justice to its 
other interests. Until it can find relief from this impossible 
financial pressure it cannot expand and develop its departments 
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as the necessities of its work demand. It is our judgment 
that a campaign ought to be inaugurated at the earliest prac- 
ticable date to free the school of its burdening debt, and that 
in this effort the friends in America should be enlisted for help. 
Only in this way can the school be made free to pursue the work 
committed to it by the Church. Later, when the way is clear, 
a further effort should be made to lay the foundations of an 
adequate endowment for the School. Nothing will do more to 
insure the future of Methodism in Scandinavia and furnish it 
with the leadership necessary for its mission than to strengthen 
the Theological School at Gothenberg to the limit of its needs. 


REPORT OF THE COVINGTON AREA 
MatrHew W. Cuarr, REsmpeNT BisHop 


The last General Conference created the Covington Area. On 
taking up the work my first task was to organize and establish 
headquarters. To this I gave my immediate attention, which 
required much time. The brethren throughout the Area 
received me cordially and gave their loyal support. 

The Area comprises the Central Missouri, Lexington, Liberia, 
Lincoln and Little Rock Conferences. These Conferences have 
had general supervision, which has entailed constant travel. 
In addition, I have held the Mississippi, East Tennessee, Ten- 
nessee, North Carolina, Washington, Savannah and Central 
Alabama. Conferences. 

During the quadrennium three Area councils, composed of 
representatives from all the Districts of the Conferences 
throughout the Area, have been held. The first in St. Louis, 
July, 1924; the second in Omaha, July, 1925, and the third 
in St. Louis, September, 192%. The Findings Committee pre- 
sented a report which was enthusiastically adopted and became 
the Area program. These councils have been most helpful and 
inspiring. “Hatch the Eggs or Get Off the Nest” was adopted 
as the Area motto. A few eggs are being hatched. 

Slowly but surely the Area is going forward in World Service 
giving. We have constantly emphasized its importance in rela- 
tion to Kingdom building to the ends of the earth. Last Sep- 
tember the Area council unanimously accepted the minimum 
advance for this year. Our plan is to increase gradually until 
each charge is paying its full quota of World Service. A large 
portion of the Little Rock Conference was affected by the flood 
in the Mississippi Valley; in some cases whole towns were sub- 
merged and many Pastors were unable to hold services for 
weeks. The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 
came to the relief of the sufferers in a very tangible way. This 
enabled these heroic men and their faithful followers to hold 
on with unabated courage and come to the Conference in 
November with reports showing unexpected advances. 

The present membership is 55,170, which registers a 
slight increase. The Area embraces more than twenty large 
cities in which our growth in membership has not been com- 
mensurate with our growth in population, due largely to influx. 
Many of these cities in the past few years have increased two 
and three hundred per cent. The local Churches are alive to 
the necessities and opportunities confronting them, but are 
handicapped by inadequate equipments. Modern Church plants 
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appeal to and attract them and we lose them. This situation 
creates a problem with which we must reckon. The Church 
must be an asset to the community. The demand is upon us 
to stretch out the curtains of our tents, lengthen the cords and 
strengthen the stakes. To this our attention is being given. 

Throughout the Area a number of Churches have been pur- 
chased or taken over, new ones erected and others are in course 
of erection. Old and burdensome debts have been paid or re- 
financed, rendering these Churches more efficient in their com- 
munity life. Our property values have been materially in- 
creased. ‘These achievements have been made possible through 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. I make 
this mention to express my personal appreciation in which a 
grateful people are included. 

Special mention should be made of achievements in Akron, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Dayton, Denver, Des Moines, Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, Sioux City, Gary and Flint. In putting 
over these projects a United Methodist Program was promoted 
in each case which exhibited the possibilities of inter-racial 
co-operation in city Church extension activities. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society is doing a splendid 
work for our group in Cincinnati and Cleveland. Friendship 
Home is a strong force for good in West Cincinnati, where 
30,000 of our people are crowded. This work is being done in 
conjunction with the program of Calvary Church. In Cleveland 
the Society makes possible a Community Center which is ren- 
dering valuable service. We must stand by these noble women 
and strengthen their arms. 

St. Mark Church, Chicago, enjoys great prosperity. The 
present building is entirely too small; hundreds are turned away 
each Sunday. A new site has been purchased on which they 
have paid $20,000, and funds are being raised to build in the 
near future. This new edifice will give Methodism among 
Negroes in this great city an outstanding position. 

Four years ago we started with two Area schools—George 
R. Smith College, Sedalia, Missouri, and Philander Smith Col- 
lege, Little Rock, Arkansas. Before the close of the first year 
of the quadrennium George R. Smith College was destroyed by 
fire. It has not been possible to rebuild, although repeated 
efforts have been made. Philander Smith College holds her 
own and is doing a splendid work, with 300 students enrolled. 

The question of the wisdom of maintaining two Area colleges 
is being debated. It is thought by some that what is left of 
George R. Smith should be merged with Philander Smith and 
out of the merger bring forth a greater college, around which 
the entire Area would rally. A commission has been appointed 
to consider the entire question and report at an early date. 

Central Missouri, Lincoln and Little Rock Conferences feel 
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the urge to go forward into larger achievements in Kingdom 
building. To merge and organize two stronger Conferences 
and a Mission Conference west with Colorado is being consid- 
ered. Many of our members are moving west and northwest 
and find no Church. During this quadrennium I have had 
several requests to come and set up Methodism. In Tucson, 
Arizona, on a visit last summer, I was informed that. there 
were 700 Negroes in that city without Church affiliations and 
religious direction. I personally met several families, formerly 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who were waiting 
our coming. In the face of such opportunities, what is the 
duty of the Methodist Episcopal Church? 

Men and women trained for pastoral and social work are 
needed. To meet this need, Dr. W. A. C. Hughes successfully 
conducted a School for Rural Pastors last June in Little Rock, 
and in September a School for City Pastors and Workers in St. 
Louis. A Summer School of Theology, under the auspices of 
the Commission of the Conference Courses of Study, was opened 
and had a gratifying beginning. The candidates for the min- 
istry and many already in the active service greatly appreciated 
this opportunity.. The work during this period. was intensive 
and thorough and was conducted by capable teachers and lec- 
turers. An Area budget has been authorized to take care of 
this and other Area activities. 

The Liberia Conference is on the West Coast of Africa, 
embracing the Republic of Liberia. I have held three of the 
four sessions since the last General Conference. Including this 
Conference with an Area in the home field has worked admir- 
ably well and should be continued. . 

Firestone Rubber Industry, with a concession to cultivate 
a million acres in rubber plantations, has revolutionized the 
industrial and economic conditions of the country. Already 
15,000 nationals are regularly employed. As this industry and 
others, which must naturally follow, grow, the demand for 
men and women trained in mind, hand and heart will increase. 
To adequately meet this demand, education becomes the press- 
ing need. An educational program is in the making looking 
forward to supplying this demand. This work is going forward 
under the Department of Public Instruction, with a special 
Educational Director and Advisor. 

The old Seminary and Sharp buildings, the College of West 
Africa, have been torn down and a new building, Melville B. 
Cox Memorial Hall, is in course of erection. This building 
will cost $30,000. Of this amount the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions is furnishing $15,000 and $15,000 is being raised on the 
field, of which $8,000 has already been raised. A most interest- 
ing event was the occasion of breaking ground for the new 
building last May, when $1,500 in cash was raised. Following 
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this will-come the Roberts Teachers’ Training School and the 
Girls’ Dormitory. These three new buildings will constitute 
the new College of West Africa. At present the college carries 
an enrollment of more than 300 students. 

Among other achievements, Cape Palmas Seminary has been 
remodeled and enlarged and is doing a good work with an in- 
creased enrollment. Garraway Training School and Stations is 
making commendable progress. They need a new Church and 
boys’ dormitory. Nana Kru, with their Central School and sub- 
stations, is ministering to the Kru Coast, lifting and enlighten- 
ing hundreds. A Dispensary and a home for the doctor will 
be added this year. Hartzell Academy, Lower Buchanan, is to 
be the high school for Grand Bassa County, operated by the 
Government. This school has been erected during the quad- 
rennium. St. Paul River Industrial Institute, White Plains, 
is to become Booker 'T. Washington Agricultural and Industrial 
Institute, a branch of the College of West Africa. Under the 
inspiration of a conditional offer of $26,500 made by a friend 
interested in education in Liberia, a campaign is planned to 
raise $25,000. This will be accomplished this year. The Gov- 
ernment is keenly interested, and through President King has 
pledged $5,000 a year of the $10,000 annual budget required 
to maintain the same. Four new Church buildings are in 
course of erection. 

Two years ago we opened a Mission in the Hinterland, ten 
days’ journey from Monrovia, among the Mano and Gio tribes. 
At the end of the first year the Superintendent reported, “This 
Mission is in the center of two tribes numbering easily 200,000. 
These people are eager to ‘learn book and the God way.’ ”’ This 
work is growing rapidly. The most marked feature of this 
Mission is the establishment of a Dispensary. In a recent report 
the Doctor in Charge says, “The Dispensary on this Mission 
was completed early in the year and at once thrown into service, 
though poorly furnished. The average daily number of patients 
increased, until it is not uncommon to have more than 100 a 
day. A total of 801 patients is recorded on the book for the 
past twelve months. I should like to emphasize the fact that 
each patient brought either a shilling or its value in produce 
to pay for medicine used.” This work is in its beginning and 
is rendering a service which only God’s neglected and long- 
suffering creatures can fully appreciate. The Government ex- 
pressed approval and appreciation of the good work being done 
when the Legislature in its last session made a grant of three 
hundred and twelve acres to our Board on which to develop this 
Interior Mission. 

Thus the work entrusted to us four years ago has gone for- 
ward, for which I am truly thankful to Almighty God and to 
the preachers, workers and people who have so nobly assisted. 


REPORT OF THE DELHI AREA 
JoHN W. Rosinson, RESIDENT BISHOP 


In order to secure a more evenly balanced supervision of its 
work in the Southern Asia mission field, the General Conference 
of 1924 realigned the Conferences and made Delhi, the new 
capital of the empire, the headquarters of its work in the mass 
movement area of upper India. From the administrative stand- 
point, a more convenient unit would be difficult to find, It is 
compact, and save for its mountainous portions is easy of access. 
In its nationalities, and the languages they use, it is much more 
homogeneous than is common in this part of the world; and, 
with its Episcopal Residence located in what for centuries was — 
the ancient capital of the country, and which is now once more 
adopted as the seat of the present-day government, there is a 
touch with the political and social life of the land that adds to 
the possibility of a spiritual impact. 

As an aid to comprehension, the Delhi Area may be compared 
to all of New England for size, but with a population three times 
as great. About fifty thousand square miles of its territory com- 
prises the fertile plains of the Ganges and the Jumna Rivers, 
while the remaining ten thousand miles are in the very heart of 
the stupendous Himalayan Mountains, and within which are 
found twenty-nine peaks that reach an altitude of over twenty 
thousand feet... The plains part of the Area is fairly well supplied 
with railways and motor roads, and consequently is easy of access. 
But until the aeroplane is available for itinerating purposes, the 
difficulty of reaching our outposts in the mountain fastnesses will 
remain tremendous. The 25,000,000 of Hindus, Mohammedans, 
animists and other minor sects, are a challenge to the faith of 
the 275,000 conyerts of our Methodist Church within the Area. 

Aside from our financial difficulties growing out of recent cuts 
in our appropriations from the Board of Foreign Missions, prob- 
ably our most important problem is that of securing effective 
entrance into grades and castes of people other than those from 
whom we have won this more than a quarter of a million con- 
verts. Seventy-one years ago, when William Butler founded the 
mission, every door seemed closed, and it was only years of effort 
and prayer that gave us entrance to the Mehtars, the scavenger 
class. These were the lowest of the low, the most despised of the 
untouchables, but to-day our established Church and our splendid 
body of young people, many of them with college education, have 
abundantly proved that. our predecessors were wise in accepting 
even that small opportunity. However, that rich vein is about 
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worked out, for the Mehtars are not a numerous class, and we 
now seek a wider entrance for a greater work. Just above the 
Mehtars are the Chamars, the traditional leather-workers, also 
counted an unclean caste, but who, having overflowed the tradi- 
tional limits of employment, are now spilling over to the soil. 
They are more virile, more independent, and better circum- 
stanced in many ways, and having been impressed by the trans- 
formations among their humbler neighbors that have occurred 
before their very eyes, they are deeply moved with discontent at 
their own religious and social condition. Into this class we 
have this quadrennium strenuously sought wider admission. 
While all the powers of hoary custom and ancient inertia and 
unclean and sinful habit have been against us, the hunger of 
heart and yearning for social rights on the part of the people, 
and the attractive power of the crucified Christ, have begun to 
triumph, and within the past three years we have baptized per- 
haps ten thousand of them in places where before the field had 
been sterile. If this beginning can be followed up we may expect 
among the Chamars a success as much greater than we have had 
among the Mehtars, as the millions of the former class exceed 
the limited number of the latter. This success among one class 
does not, however, indicate that nothing is being done among 
the higher castes. Of these we are now reaching individuals and 
families. In one single District in one year we had baptisms 
from more than a score of castes, but the time has not yet come 
when we have among these classes the entrance that brings the 
people in by villages and communities. 

To an extent that is distressing, the work of the quadrennium 
has been an attempt to avoid the calamity that threatened to 
follow the successive reductions in appropriations from the home 
Church. Advanced positions and strategic places have had to be 
abandoned, aggressive plans have been discontinued, and with 
scores of workers dismissed, hundreds of boys thrown out of our 
schools and thousands of new converts in the villages abandoned 
for lack of teachers, it has been a time of mental stress and soul- 
agony. That we have deeply disappointed our trusting converts, 
that among the people generally our prestige has been lowered, 
and that our retreat has been the signal for increased opposi- 
tion to Christianity and more bitter persecution of our converts, 
~ there can be no doubt. That it will take us years to get back 
to where we were is also certain. But on the other hand, when 
all is considered, the injury to work and prestige has been less 
than at first we had cause to anticipate. Our workers who re- 
mained have been faithful and patient, and our converts left 
alone in distant villages have stood the test of persecution and 
pe in a marvelous way. God has been better to us than our 

ears. 
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In our evangelistic work one of the methods we have followed 
in attempting to discount the effects of the cut, has been to 
increase the efficiency of the workers we have left by closer super- 
vision, and by inspirational meetings and refresher courses in 
Summer Schools. The lonely preacher, located in the distant 
village, without Christian fellowship, and feeling keenly the 
downward pull of everything about him, has been called in for 
a couple of weeks of association and study under the best teachers 
and preachers we could secure, and the man long out of school, 
whose mind had begun to rust, brought into contact with these 
surroundings, has responded in a way that makes him decidedly 
more effective in his work. During the past year we conducted 
three such refresher courses within the Area, and the results have 
been so good we hope to secure the necessary funds to make them 
a recurring occasion for our needy workers. 

Within the Area we have fifty-one organized residential insti- 
tutions, inclusive of theological, high, grammar, primary and 
training schools. On these we have depended to give our promis- 
ing boys and girls such grounding in education and such train- 
ing in methods as would make them effective workers among 
our own people. It is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of these institutions to the welfare of our Church in India, and 
it has been a matter of immense concern to us that our repeated 
reduction in funds has seriously depleted the number of stu- 
dents, especially boys, that we are able to care for. With this, 
as with our evangelistic work, we have tried to make up for 
reduced numbers by more effective and intensive work. 

The educational system in vogue in India makes much more 
to depend on examinations than is the case in our American 
schools, and these yearly tests, some of which are under govern- 
ment supervision, mark effective barriers against. the promotion 
of students who fail. In the regular government schools it is 
estimated that the promotions year by year average only a little 
over thirty-three per cent of the students sent up. Our mission 
schools have averaged quite as well, but even so, that has meant 
that an average of almost two out of three of our children have 
to take three years to pass two classes at the very best. In con- 
sultation with the educational secretary of the Area, the Bishop 
in charge planned a campaign to increase the efficiency of these 
schools. T'wice a year the two together have visited each school, 
inspected each class, commending the students who were doing 
their best and taking steps to awaken the indifferent, holding 
conferences with teachers and instructors, and in every way pos- 
sible seeking to make all concerned feel the urgency of the situa- 
tion. The response has been immediate, and we hope permanent. 
In no one of the schools did the promotions and passes fall below 
fifty per cent, and in some of them it went as high as a hundred 
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per cent. A decided improvement in the esprit de corps of the 
schools is recognized by the managers of practically every one 
of these institutions. cesaki 

The tense political situation in India is having its repercussion 
on our work. The coming in of the political reforms, in which 
there is an element of democracy, has made both the Hindu and 
Mohammedan bodies apprehensive of numerical opposition, and 
both have recently taken measures to win back to their own fold 
converts who had been won from them to other faiths. In many 
of the villages where our Christian converts have been living, 
they have been subjected to violent persecution on the one hand, 
and seductive allurement on the other, to get them to renounce 
their faith in Christ. This coming at the time we had to with- 
draw workers from several hundred villages where we had con- 
verts, left many thousand of these new Christians almost at the 
mercy of these unscrupulous attacks. We cannot say that in 
each case they have remained faithful, but we do rejoice that in 
most cases they have stood firm, and in some cases where they did 
yield to the blandishment of attractive promises, they have re- 
pented of their lapse and have sent us word of their renewed 
vows. Under this pressure of persecution and allurement, it is 
imperative that we should, at the earliest possible moment, get 
back into these villages the pastors, now dismissed, who will be 
able to shepherd these bewildered flocks. 

Within the Delhi Area is the largest mass movement field of 
the Church in India. A mistaken idea has spread abroad at 
home that the large number of inquirers has disappeared, and 
that the door of entrance among the depressed classes is no longer 
wide open. Any such thought is a mistake. The Church is un- 
able at present to actively seek these inquirers as previously, but . 
the fact that during the past year we have baptized within the 
Area almost fifteen thousand and that our Christian community 
here now numbers approximately 273,000 persons, speaks for 
itself. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that our failure 
to respond to invitations to instruct villages and communities, 
and our refusal to baptize inquirers because we are unable, with 
our limited force of workers, to instruct them, is discouraging 
thousands, if not tens of thousands, who have been looking to us 
for deliverance from superstition and spiritual darkness. In this 
foreign field, Methodism has before it no more urgent task than 
the instruction of its thousands of converts who, having taken 
the first steps toward Christ, now wait for that fuller revelation 
of him that can come only through the experienced teacher, and 
the evangelizing of the hundreds of thousands who have so far 
ay been able to look toward us as their only hope of salva- 

on. 


REPORT OF THE DENVER AREA 
Cuarues L. Mean, Resipent BisHoP 


At the beginning of the quadrennium the Denver Area was 
composed of the Colorado, New Mexico, Southern, Southern 
Swedish, Southwest Spanish Mission, Utah Mission, West Ger- 
man, Western Swedish and Wyoming State Conferences, cover- 
ing a geographical Area from the southern boundary of Mon- 
tana across the Rio Grande River into old Mexico and from 
the Mississippi River to the Sierra Nevada Mountains. During 
the quadrennium the West German Conference has dissolved 
and its various charges and preachers appointed thereto have 
been merged with the contiguous Conferences in the geograph- 
ical territory in which they are located. The Southern and 
Southern Swedish Conferences were joined in a merger with 
the Gulf Conference under the name of the Southern Confer- 
ence, which Conference was located in the Kansas City Area. 
This changes very naturally the statistics included in this 
report, which would otherwise show a large increase in all the 
activities of the Church. The territory covered by the remain- 
ing Conferences, however, comprises one of the largest Areas 
in the United States of America. Much of the territory of the 
Area is frontier in character, but the area as a whole embraces 
all of the problems incident to the work of the Church. It 
has the city problem, the rural problem, the Mormon problem 
in Utah and Wyoming, the mining camp problem in Colorado, 
New Mexico and portions of Wyoming, the Indian problem and 
the community Church problem in many of the rural sections. 
In Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Cheyenne and Salt Lake 
City, the city problem is especially pressing and prominent. In 
all of these places, however, the Churches are supplied with 
an adequate leadership which is maintaining the fine position 
which the Area has enjoyed for a number of years. 

The Area has contributed to the general work of the Church 
through the conspicuous and statesmanlike leadership of the 
late and lamented David D. Forsyth, whose death during the 
quadrennium staggered the whole Church. In the services of 
the Rev. Orrin W. Auman, as treasurer of the World Service 
Commission, the Area has contributed an outstanding leader- 
ship in the conduct of the benevolent interests of the denomina- 
tion. It was a great delight to the whole Church to witness 
the growth in influence of Dr. Forsyth during his years of 
service as Secretary of the Board of Home Missions and Church 
Extension. It is an increasing joy to the Denver Area and to 
the whole Church as well to witness the very efficient manage- 
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ment and leadership of Dr. Auman’s ministry as the Treasurer 
of the benevolent funds of the denomination. er ee 

The Area has maintained a very enviable position in the 
record of World Service giving, every Conference in the Area 
last year having made a very commendable increase in its con- 
tributions of the previous year to the benevolences of the 
Church. This is a remarkable record in view of the fact that 
much of the territory is frontier in character, especially in 
Wyoming, Utah and New Mexico. This is due, however, 
entirely to the consecration of the Pastors on these difficult and 
lonely fields who have given such loyal and intelligent direction 
to all of the interests of the Church. 

In the University of Denver we have an institution for 
Christian education, which is proving its influence in giving a 
finely trained group of our youth to all forms of Christian 
service, in the Rocky Mountain region particularly, and extend- 
ing throughout the Nation generally. The assets of the uni- 
versity in campus buildings and equipment total $984,137. 
The productive endowment is $1,799,162. The total number 
of students during the last year was 3,467. At the beginning 
of the quadrennium the institution was showing a remarkable 
progress under the leadership of Chancellor Heber R. Harper, 
growing steadily in numbers and influence. During the quad- 
rennium, however, Chancellor Harper resigned and the insti- 
tution has been very fortunate in securing Mr. Frederick 
Maurice Hunter of Oakland, California, as his successor. The 
value of the university to the Rocky Mountain Methodism has 
been beyond all estimate. 5; 

The Iliff School of Theology, under the leadership of Rey. 
Elmer Guy Cutshall, has steadily grown in influence, main- 
taining a high standard of scholarship as one of the great and 
growing theological institutions of the Church. The total assets 
of the School as of April 30, 192%, are listed at $622,157. 
During the four fiscal years immediately preceding said date, 
there was a gain of $52,490 in monetary assets. Recent official 
action makes Iliff exclusively a graduate school, having the 
quarter system of four terms of eleven weeks each every year. 
Likewise it orders that no advanced standing will be given for 
work done in college and that the Th. D. degree will be given 
to superior students for four years of work. A strong Ph. D. 
faculty, adequate library facilities, unexcelled climate and good 
clinie opportunities add to Iliff’s challenge. 

In the student centers at Laramie, Wyoming, Boulder, Gree- 
ley, Fort Collins, Gunnison and Golden, Colorado, the Wesley 
Foundation work is growing in interest and influence, carrying 
on various forms of activities among the students of Methodist 
preference in each one of these centers, giving promise of 
increased development under the very fine direction of the 
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student Pastors now appointed to that work. This particular 
phase of our educational work in the Area gives promise of 
becoming increasingly influential in the lives of the students 
in these great educational centers. 

The Epworth League work of the Area has been developing 
a very intensive program in pushing forward the Epworth 
League Institutes, where the Sheridan District in Wyoming has 
established a fine institute in the Big Horn Mountains, com- 
posed of a very adequate plant with equipment; another on 
the Cheyenne District known as the Snowy Range Institute; 
the Colorado Conference having three in its boundaries: one 
at Grand Mesa for the Western Slope; one at Beulah, Colorado, 
for the young people in the southern part of the State; one 
at Pine Crest for the young people of the Colorado .Springs, 
Denver and Greeley Districts. In Utah a very fine institute 
has been. conducted every summer under the auspices of the 
Mission, and. recently a very flourishing institute has been 
organized among the young people of New Mexico. All of these 
bid fair to grow in influence and power in molding the lives 
of our Christian young people in every part of the Area. 

There has been a great fluctuation in Church membership in 
the Area, owing to the distressing financial conditions, partic- , 
ularly in the agricultural, frontier and mining groups in differ- _ 
ent parts of the territory. The nature of our territory, which 
in its climatic conditions invites many tourists and invalids, 
necessarily causes us constant changes in memberhip of the 
various Churches, the total membership of the Area now being 
reported as 70,579, which shows a slight decrease over that of 
the last quadrennium of 705. When we consider, however, the 
fact that the West German Conference, composed of 7,065 
members, has been merged with the contiguous Conferences, the 
membership of the Denver Area would show a very substantial 
increase of 6,360 over that of the last quadrennium. 

The work in the Wyoming State Conference is progressing 
slowly but substantially. Material increases in Church property 
and buildings; Young People’s work, benevolences and various 
other activities reveal the fact that despite the difficult condi- 
tions under which our Pastors labor, the Church is steadily 
growing in influence and power. The State university, located 
at Laramie, Wyoming, is destined to become one of the great 
educational institutions of the country, and our Wesley Foun- 
dation work in that institution is being carried on with effi- 
ciency. 

The Utah Mission has a total of $318,700 in Church buildings 
and $71,400 in Church parsonages and has steadily maintained 
its position as leader in World Service giving. A slight decrease 
in membership, due to the industrial conditions throughout 
the State of Utah, is registered this year, but our work is being 
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strongly entrenched and developed by competent leadership in 
many of these difficult fields. 

The New Mexico Conference ministers to both the English 
and Spanish-speaking people in the State of New Mexico, the 
English district caring for the centers at Albuquerque, El Paso 
and scattered towns throughout the great Area of that State, 
while the Southwest Spanish Mission ministers especially to the 
large and growing Mexican population of the State. In Albu- 
querque we have a new Church in a very desirable location 
recently built at a cost of $28,000, a beautiful white stucco 
Spanish Church in Las Cruces, dedicated without debt, situated 
in the center of a Mexican population of 4,000 people; in Flag- 
staff, Arizona, a Church building in the center of a Mexican 
population of value to the community and an expanding influ- 
ence in the life of the people; in Lyons, Kansas, a neat chapel 
where a graduate of our Harwood Boys School is the efficient 
Pastor ; in Mesilla, New Mexico, an old property was purchased, 
and after proper preparation was transformed into a chapel. 
In the first service it was baptized with a shower of stones and 
other missiles thrown by bitter and active opponents. Since 
that severe reception over thirty people have been converted 
and have recently united with our new organization. In 
Emporia, Kansas, a Community Center, Parsonage and Chapel 
have been secured for the services of our Spanish-speaking 
brethren, this having been secured for them by the Ministerial 
Alliance of the city of Emporia. The Harwood School for Boys 
has been doing a most commendable work, with an enrollment 
of approximately eighty (80) students, who are being trained 
by a competent faculty and developed for the Christian ministry 
and service. This School must be the source of supply for a 
finely trained Mexican youth, both as Pastors and laymen, to 
care for the large number of Mexican people constantly aug- 
mented by the numbers who come yearly across the borders of 
old Mexico. It is estimated that 60,000 come in yearly through 
the regular gateway of the government, while many find their 
way across the berder through various other channels. The 
Harwood School for Girls in Albuquerque, operated under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, is one of - 
the finest and best equipped educational buildings in the Area 
for its purpose. It is doing a most commendable work among 
our Mexican girls of the great Southwest, training them not 
only in general education, but also for Christian service, and I 
wish to commend it most cordially for the work it has done in 
the past and rejoice in the promise of its increasing future 
service to the Church. 

The Western Swedish Conference, operating principally in 
Nebraska, is under the embarrassment of constant changes both 
in the official relationships of the Churches and the membership 
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of same. Many of the Churches are petitioning the privilege 
of entering the English-speaking Conferences in contiguous ter- 
ritory, and by a gradual process of absorption the Swedish con- 
gregation, now conspicuous in the Western Swedish Conference, 
will be merged in a foreign-speaking group or into the English 
work of contiguous territory. 

The most conspicuous signal development in the Area has 
been in connection with our hospital work located in Colorado 
Springs in connection with our denomination known as Beth- 
El Hospital. The first unit of a National Methodist Episcopal 
Sanatorium for Tuberculosis has been completed, which con- 
sists of a commodious building completely equipped with the — 
latest modern appliances for the treatment of this dread disease 
and offering the best service available with a corps of trained 
nurses and physicians familiar with every phase of the disease. 
In view of the fact that the Rocky Mountain country offers a 
climate singularly friendly to sufferers from tuberculosis, many 
people from all parts of the United States come to us for heal- 
ing and health. The building was filled to capacity soon after 
it was open for patients and is now crowded to its utmost with 
a long waiting list of those who need the helpful, healing minis- 
try which the Church can give. The Sanatorium at Albu- 
querque, under the splendid administration of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society, has a complete plant with modern 
equipment and has become one of the great centers of healing 
and helpfulness in the life of the great southwest country. 

There has been a steady growth in the development of Church 
buildings and property which has been made possible by the wise 
administration of the District Superintendents and_ splendid 
co-operation of the Pastors and people in every part of the Area. 
~The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension has been 
exceedingly sympathetic in its attitude toward the develop- 
ment of our work in these difficult fields, responding constantly 
and readily to innumerable appeals for assistance in developing 
situations which are wholly frontier in character and in main- 
taining the work which has suffered most seriously because of 
economic conditions in the agricultural and benign sections of 
the Area. It is our hope that with the improvement of economic 
conditions in the various sections of the Area enlarged con- 
tributions and increased activities will reveal the courage and 
spirit of our people who compose our Church in this great 
Rocky Mountain region. 

The returns for the past. quadrennium have not always been 
what we had desired, but the field has been thoroughly culti- 
vated. The ministers and laymen have been very responsive 
to every call which the Church has made, and have placed the 
Resident Bishop under heavy obligations for many kindnesses 
extended to himself and his family. 


REPORT OF THE DETROIT AREA 
Tuomas NICHOLSON, RESIDENT BISHOP 


The Detroit Area comprises the following Conferences: 
Detroit, Michigan, Central German, Northern Swedish, the Bi- 
Lingual Mission, and by the assignment of the Bishops since 
the last General Conference, the Norwegian-Danish Mission. I 
have tried faithfully to administer these interests during the 
quadrennium. 

I have presided over the Detroit, Michigan, Central German, 
and Northern Swedish Conferences twice each. In addition I 
have presided over the Saint Louis German, Western Swedish, 
Maine, Pittsburgh, West Virginia, Saint Johns River, North- 
west Indiana, California, Pacific German, Pacific Swedish, 
Western Norwegian-Danish, Central Pennsylvania; and over the 
following Missions or Mission Conferences: Pacific Chinese, 
Pacific Japanese, and Norwegian-Danish. 

By far the most taxing and perplexing has been the adminis- 
tration of the Bi-Lingual Mission. It has probably taken more 
time and thought than all of the other Conferences of the Area 
combined. It has required the holding of many group meetings; 
it has necessitated thousands of miles of travel, and meetings 
personally and in groups with District Superintendents, Boards 
of Administration, and representatives of City Missionary 
Societies. There has been a total of six to eight meetings of 
groups each year, sometimes more. We have altogether about 
1,500 separate pieces of Bi-Lingual work. The Handbook pub-. 
lished during the quadrennium shows more than 100 regularly 
appointed pastors, representing many different nationalities. 
The work has also required service as the chairman of the Bureau 
of Foreign-Speaking Work, and the report of this Bureau and 
the Handbook of the Mission will give further information as 
to the onerous duties which this work has entailed. 

I have served the Church in many capacities during the 
quadrennium. By appointment of the Bishops I spent a full 
month in Europe, mostly at The Hague, The Netherlands, as 
the Bishop appointed to preside over the committee investigating 
certain charges preferred against Bishop Anton Bast. Among 
other duties have been the presidency of the Board of Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconess Work; the vice-presidency of the Board 
of Education; the chairmanship of the Curriculum Committee ; 
and service as a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches. I have also served during the 
quadrennium as the President of the Anti-Saloon League of 
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America and as the President and Chairman of the Headquarters 
Committee of the League in Michigan. I also hold many 
trusteeships such as that of Meharry Medical College, Nashville, 
Tennessee ; Albion; Chattanooga, and Baldwin-Wallace College. 
These simply represent types of work which require much 
service. 

The increase in Church membership of 7,425—making a total 
membership of 180,283—has not been commensurate with the 
effort put forth. The total Sunday School membership is 
210,975, an increase of 1,248. The total of ministerial support 
shows an increase of $196,078. 

We have had a remarkable era of church building and enlarge- 
ment. In January, 1926, Metropolitan Church in Detroit was 
dedicated. It is one of the finest structures in all Methodism, 
can accomrhodate a congregation of about 5,000 people, cost 
$1,500,000, every dollar of which was paid in cash before the 
day of dedication. Recently in Detroit we dedicated the Boule- 
vard Temple, costing over a million dollars. The Nardin Park 
Church, Detroit, is in process of erection—a magnificent build- 
ing to cost about $750,000. First Church, Kalamazoo, has in 
course of construction a magnificent building to cost about 
$350,000. The People’s Church, Lansing, a union effort with 
the Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and Baptists, was dedi- 
cated in 1926. It amply cares for our constituency in the 
student body of the great college at Lansing. Personally I have 
dedicated 50 new churches in the Area during the quadrennium, 
and there has been a goodly number which I could not dedicate 
in person. A dozen or more have had the service of the Area 
Secretary, Doctor Hugh Kennedy, and in a few instances the 
District Superintendents have handled the matter alone. In 
addition to this church building we have had a notable grappling 
with church debts, particularly with that on Wesley Church, 
Detroit; Saint Mark’s, Detroit; and Trinity Church, Grand 
Rapids. The increase in the valuation of church property for 
the quadrennium is $6,452,251. 

The debt on the Episcopal Residence has been reduced to 
$9,000. A committee has the matter in charge. Most of this is 
subscribed and the committee is pledged to have it all paid 
before General Conference opens. 

We have in the Area a fine group of institutions. Foremost 
among these is Albion College, which is under the very able 
presidency of the Reverend John L. Seaton, D.D., Ph.D. It 
has shared in the proceeds of the Methodist Educational 
Advance, noted in the report of my predecessor four years ago, 
and during the quadrennium has dedicated the Kresge gym- 
nasium, a superbly fine Woman’s Dormitory, costing about 
$300,000, has received a donation of $250,000 for the endow- 
ment of a President’s Chair, a bequest of $240,000 for an Admin- 
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istrative Building not yet constructed, and other items too 
numerous to mention. The enrollment of students this year 
is about 800, the largest in the history of the college. — 

Baldwin-Wallace College at Berea, Ohio, an institution under 
the special patronage of the Central German Conference, makes 
steady and substantial progress under the able presidency of 
Doctor Albert B. Storms. It has completed a large addition to 
its endowment, has under construction the first unit of a dor- 
mitory for women. It has a good enrollment of students, and 
considering the handicaps placed upon it during the war period, 
no one of our institutions has made more gratifying progress. 

The Bronson Methodist Hospital at Kalamazoo is making 
notable progress under the superintendency of the Reverend 
William M. Puffer, D.D., and has now under construction the 
first wing of what will be one of the finest hospital buildings in 
the State when finally completed. It was dedicated on Sunday, 
January 1, 1928. 

In November, 1926, there was dedicated in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
the Bethesda Hospital. This is an institution of the Central 
German Conference. It cost one million dollars and is one of 
the best equipped hospitals in the Church. It is a worthy 
memorial to Doctor Christian Golder and is a monument to the 
industry and efficiency of Doctor John A. Diekmann and his 
staff of workers. 

The Children’s Home in Detroit, begun last quadrennium, 
has taken firm hold on the thought and affection of Detroit 
Methodists. Recently, through a gift of three-quarters of a 
million dollars from the Kresge Foundation, it has secured a 
new location and plans an entirely new group of buildings 
arranged in the most modern style and after the most up-to-date 
ideals to care for unfortunate children. Miss Frances Knight is 
an unusually. capable superintendent and promoter, and this 
institution bids fair in the immediate future to stand as one of 
the best equipped and most successful institutions of its kind in 
the United States. We have another excellent institution under 
the care of the Central German Conference at Berea, Ohio. The 
history of its care for children is well known. It is constantly 
increasing in usefulness. 

During the quadrennium our Deaconess Home in Detroit sold 
its property which had become commercially valuable but unde- 
sirable for Deaconess residence. We were able to buy a more 
desirable home on Putnam Street, Detroit, and set aside about 
thirty thousand dollars for endowment as a result of the change. 

Our Wesley Foundation at Ann Arbor, Michigan, has empha- 
sized its increasing usefulness by the purchase of a building at 
a cost of $75,000, all of which has been paid. The First Church, 
for the last twenty-two years under the able supervision of the 
Reverend Arthur W. Stalker, D.D., has plans already in process 
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of execution for the enlargement and modernization of its plant, 
for the unification of this building for the religious care of the 
students: of the University, and for an adequate program of 
religious education. At Ypsilanti, Mount Pleasant, Kalamazoo, 
and Marquette the Wesley Foundations are carrying on work 
for the students in the State Normal Schools. 

The City Missionary Society of Detroit, so ably conducted last 
quadrennium under the direction of Doctor John H. Martin, has 
enlarged its scope and under the superintendency of Doctor E. 
J. Warren is giving supervision to ten most significant pieces of 
work among the foreign-born populations of Detroit. The recent 
dedication of Saint Luke’s Church in the polyglot northeast 
section of Detroit is evidence of the growing success of this 
work. The building cost about $65,000 and is remarkably com- 
plete for the purposes intended. Among the Poles, the Hun- 
garians, and the Italians especially we have strong and grow- 
ingly useful work. 

Similar City Missionary Societies have been organized in 
Grand Rapids and Flint during the quadrennium. Well thought 
out programs of advance and development are in hand. At Flint 
the Reverend G. W. Olmstead has been appointed Superinten- 
dent of City Mission Work. 

A campaign for $500,000 for the Retired Ministers’ Fund was 
conducted in the Michigan Conference under the leadership of 
Doctor J. C. Floyd and Doctor Louis DeLamarter. The goal 
was reached with a slight margin and the campaign was con- 
tinued under the leadership of the Reverend J. C. DeVinney. 
In the Detroit Conference, under the able leadership of Doctor 
F. B. Johnston, notable additions have been made to the funds 
for the retired ministers. 

One of the worth while projects of the Area has been the organ- 
ization of the Michigan Methodist Foundation with Mr. Arnold 
Goss as its president. This Foundation aims to secure, in large 
sums and by quite a continuous process, adequate support for the 
twelve leading institutions of the State. It is under the able 
supervision of the Reverend A. F. Way and the Reverend F. B. 
Johnston. It has great possibilities and when given a fair 
chance on the conclusion of the five-year period allotted to the 
Methodist Educational Advance will, we confidently predict, 
give good account of itself. 

The Michigan Christian Advocate, under the competent 
editorial supervision of the Reverend W. H. Phelps, D.D., and 
of the veteran, Mr. Elmer Houser, is an indispensable adjunct 
of the work of the Area. It has a wide circulation and a large 
place in the confidence and affection of our people. 

During the quadrennium unusual attention has been given to 
the rural church problem. Thousands of our people have moved 
from the farms and out of the small villages into the larger 
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cities. Many churches were abandoned or found themselves in 
distress. The country districts, once the stronghold of Meth- 
odism, were in danger of becoming its greatest problems. The 
Board of Home Missions, under its devoted Superintendent of 
Rural Work, the Reverend M. A. Dawber, has given invaluable 
co-operation. The District Superintendents have rendered 
singularly able service, notably the Reverend John E. Martin of 
the Ann Arbor District and the Reverend Harvey G. Pearce of 
the Flint District. The result is the reviving of many of the 
rural churches, the relocation of others, the adoption of modern 
programs which reach the young people, all convincing us that 
the country districts can be redeemed and that the results 
achieved in the new day may be made fully equal to those of the 
olden time. Recently with the aid of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions the Reverend E. A. Armstrong, D.D., was made a promo- 
tion secretary for this rural work in the Michigan Conference. 
He has given himself devotedly to the problems of the rural 
church. 

We have spared no effort in our endeavor to bring up the 
apportionments for World Service and to do our share of pro- 
viding funds for the Foreign and Home Missionary enterprises. 
We have been perplexed by the apathy toward these interests 
prevalent throughout the Church, but I am glad to report an 
increasing interest and at least a small advance for the closing 
year of the quadrennium. The total gifts to the World Service 
for the quadrennium amounted to $1,880,955. 

The increasing interest of laymen in the work of the Church 
is worthy of special mention. Mr. Lewis B. Alger has served 
without salary as Director of Lay Activities. He has given much 
time and attention to the work and in all the Conferences 
devoted laymen are coming forward for new and more adequate 
service in a most gratifying degree. 

Two of the outstanding developments of the quadrennium 
have been the Epworth League Assembly at Michigamme in the 
Northern Peninsula and the continued development of the 
Epworth League Institute at Albion. The Michigamme Insti- 
tute has rendered a very great degree of service to the Northern 
Peninsula. It has rallied thousands of young people, has unified 
the rather divergent sections of the Northern Peninsula and has 
brought a great spiritual uplift to the district. The Albion In- 
stitute has brought together each year 700 to 800 of the choicest 
young people of the State with gratifying results. This and the 
Bay View Assembly, with its schools, have been under the wise 
direction and administration of the Area Secretary, the Rever- 
end Hugh Kennedy, D.D. 

The Reverend Peter F. Stair has conducted the Junior Lay- 
men’s Conferences at both the Michigan and the Detroit Con- 
ferences, He is a master at this work and it is impossible to 
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measure the extent of his gracious influence which has resulted 
in this significant movement. Hundreds of older boys have 
attended the Conference sessions, have received a new enthusiasm 
for their Church, a new conception of the meaning of Christ to 
the world, and have gone back for devoted service in their com- 
munities. 

Mention should also be made of the Summer School of 
Theology and the Post-Graduate School, the sessions of which 
have been held at Albion each year of the quadrennium. Some 
of the foremost speakers and scholars of our Church have given 
ten days of service of the highest value, and the Boards of 
Examiners of the two Conferences are entitled to great credit for 
the wise way in which this work has been conducted. It gives 
an intellectual and a spiritual uplift to the ministry, particularly 
to the men in the Conference Course of Study. Michigan 
Methodism tenders its thankful respects to Doctor Allan Mac- 
Rossie. 

The interests of the Area are varied. The distances traveled 
are great. The amount of detail work in the administration of 
the Bi-Lingual Mission and the Foreign-Speaking Work can 
hardly be comprehended by those who have not been close to the 
problem. The social and civic demands upon a Bishop in a 
great city and in a modern Area are tremendous. It is impos- 
sible to put on paper anything which will give an adequate idea 
of the responsibilities discharged and the tasks performed. 


REPORT OF THE FOOCHOW AREA 
W. E. Brown, REsIpENT BisHoP 


The growing spirit of nationalism, the intense earnestness of 
thousands of China’s youth determined to free their country 
from evils within and aggressions without; the constantly in- 
creasing curses of militarism and banditry; frequent uprisings 
inspired and encouraged by radical agitators against foreigners 
and the Christian religion; the seizure and holding of our 
schools, Churches, hospitals and homes; the wanton looting and 
destruction of property in several places—this and more forms 
a background of conditions through which many of our mission- 
aries, thousands of our Chinese Christians and millions of the 
long-suffering Chinese people have lived during the past few 
years. 


THE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 


Fundamentally, the nationalist movement is one for the free- 
dom of China. National unity, political independence, economic 
freedom and social betterment are the aims of the revolution. 
Its purpose is to overthrow the selfish warlords whose oppressive 
curse has been on the people for the past fifteen years, and to 
establish her sovereign right in relations with the rest of the 
world by the abolition of unequal treaties and special privileges 
which now humiliate China. 

That. much of China’s complaint against foreign abuses and 
aggressions is just there can be no doubt. The nationalist 
movement may be arrested and temporarily defeated but ulti- 
mately its high and noble purpose must win out. The cause 
has been dealt a hard blow by treacherous Russian intrigue. 
The nationalists have discovered, though rather late, that among 
them was a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

If the Kuomingtang Party can free itself from this Red Mon- 
ster, which it is now trying to do, the people’s cause will stand 
a much better chance of immediate success. 

China’s appeal and demand for her rights in international 
life have been heard around the world. We believe there is a 
sincere purpose on the part of the Treaty Powers to meet China’s 
demands, to rewrite the treaties and to give to China the justice 
she rightfully seeks. The insistence on the part of the 
Powers that China should present some semblance of an 
orderly, united and effective government with which foreign 
governments can deal is not unreasonable nor unjust. For- 
eign governments cannot be held altogether responsible for 
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China’s present chaotic state. No doubt the unequal treaties 
have been made irritants by radicals and bolshevik propa- 
gandists. China’s most serious trouble is of her own mak- 
ing. There is an internal reign of selfishness. There is a 
woeful lack of moral conviction and patriotic devotion on the 
part of the would-be leaders. These military and political lead- 
ers barter for place and power while the overburdened and im- 
poverished people suffer. A young and representative national- 
ist recently expressed the political situation in China in these 
pungent words: “The Peking government is dead and does not 
know it; the Nationalist government is not yet born and will 
not acknowledge it.” That is about as much truth as has been 
told about political China in the past twelve months. With 
a dead government on one side and one groaning and travailing 
in birth pains on the other, of course the problem of interna- 
tional treaties, equal or unequal, will have to await the estab- 
lishment of some orderly and authoritative government in China 
for its solution. Happily, this idea seems to be taking hold of 
an increasing number of thoughtful Chinese. They are feeling 
more and more that China’s supreme task is to set her own house 
in order. China should have, and I believe she will have, the 
interest, sympathies and co-operation of all lovers of right dur- 
ing these trying days through which she is passing. 


WORK UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Of course, the revolution with its attendant evils has affected 
our work. The nationalist army entered Fukien in December 
of 1926, welcomed. and. heralded as China’s deliverer. Already, 
however, the bolshevik influence was dominating certain divi- 
sioas of the army. Many of our Fukien Christians and. thou- 
sands of the Chinese people were quickly disillusioned by violent 
anti-foreign and anti-Christian attacks. In January a two days’ 
looting was staged. Much property was destroyed and foreign- 
ers caught in the path of the frenzied mob were roughly treated. 
Fortunately the main foreign community was across the river 
four miles from the city and was saved from an experience 
which. befell Nanking a few weeks later. 

To the everlasting credit of the Chinese people of Foochow 
let it be said, that they were wholly out of sympathy with this 
attack upon foreigners and Christian institutions.. The Red 
mob failed to arouse them either against foreigners or against 
Christianity. The people of Foochow knew that the missionary 
and the religion he brought to share with them through educa- 
tion, church and hospital, had never hurt, but had wonderfully 
helped China. The resentment on the part of the populace and 
the uniform sympathy of the Chinese people shown toward for- 
eigners, and especially the missionaries, through those trying 
days, was a wonderful reassurance of the value of missionary 
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work in Fukien through the past seventy-five years. The work 
of the missionary had not been in vain. 


MISSIONARY EVACUATION 


Following the ruthless attack upon foreign property and the 
increasingly threatening attitude by radical groups toward for- 
eigners, the American Consul of Foochow appealed in person 
to the nationalist military authorities for protection of Ameri- 
can lives. He could get no hearing with the commanding officer 
and was discourteously received by his subordinates. Unable to 
get any assurance that American lives would be protected, the 
Consul immediately advised all Americans in out-country sta- 
tions to come into Foochow. With increasing inflammatory 
propaganda against foreigners, he finally advised the evacuation 
of all women and children from the consular area. So far as 
this advice affected our missionaries, I agreed with the Consul. 
In agreement with the Consul and Bishop a few women who 
were in official positions remained in the city. Two of our mis- 
sionaries remained at Hinghua and five at Kutien, feeling that 
the local officials were sympathetic and that conditions were 
safe. Most of the missionaries who left the area went to Manila, 
where Bishop and Mrs. Mitchell and their fine group of co- 
workers gave them a cordial welcome to their hearts, homes 
and mountain cottages for nearly five months. 


CHINESE LEADERSHIP 


The fine way in which many of the Chinese Christians rose 
to the emergency and carried on the work gave a thrill of joy 
to all missionaries. In college, in secondary schools, in hospital 
and in church, where any reasonable chance has been given, 
these Chinese leaders have quickly demonstrated their abilities 
as administrators. The temporary evacuation of the mission- 
aries was a blessing in disguise. The sudden thrust of adminis- 
trative responsibilities upon the Chinese prepared them, as noth- 
ing else could, to meet the new demands the nationalist party 
was to make upon private and Mission Schools.- What seem 
like impossible changes were wrought within a few months. 
Chinese are now in actual leadership of all our educational 
institutions. At Fukien Christian University a Chinese presi- 
dent presides over its affairs. At Hwa Nan College for Women, 
a commission of five, all graduates of Hwa Nan and having 
diplomas from American colleges, conduct that great institu- 
tion. A Chinese professor from Amoy University has come to 
the presidency of the historic Anglo-Chinese College. In all of 
the middle and high schools throughout the whole Area, Chinese 
either as presidents, principals or a commission are adminis- 
tering the institutions. This was a change a long time overdue. 
The Christian Church in China is indebted to the nationalist 
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government for it. We are glad to report to the General Con- 
ference that all of our schools, both under the General Board 
and those of the W. F. M. S., the schools that have been under 
the fires of opposition and persecution by radical agitators dur- 
ing the past year, are open and operating with practically nor- 
mal attendance, except where crippled by withdrawal of funds 
and workers by the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Criticism and persecution have purified and strengthened our 
Chinese leaders and produced a unity of purpose hitherto 
unknown among thousands of Chinese Christians. The real 
meaning of Christian faith and the true value of the Christian 
Church have taken on a new color in the lives of multitudes. 
There is a new and urgent emphasis on spiritual values. While 
under the new political regime we are having to readjust our 
religious pedagogy from a required to a voluntary study of reli- 
gion and participation in worship—in several of our institu- 
tions there is already a marked disposition for spiritual reality. 

With the customs and institutions of the old civilization fast 
breaking down; with an increasing purpose on the part of 
young China for the modernization of their country; with a 
bolshevik intellectual sneer against all religion as “superstition 
and dope,” there is an evident yearning on, the part of many 
of the younger Christians for the salvation of society spiritually. 
This alone they know can save China from a deadly materialism. 


Tur CHINESE MIND AS TO THE FUTURE 


We have tried to discover the thought and convictions of our 
Chinese Christians on matters affecting the future of the Church 
in China. We submitted a questionnaire to the Foochow Area 
Conference in mid-summer. One hundred leaders of the Church 
of Fukien were assembled. We submitted a similar question- 
naire to each of the Annual Conferences. Then the All-Chinese 
Conference, which met in January at the request of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, had before it practically the same questions. 
The results show that there is a clear conviction on the part 
of the Chinese that the time has come for less foreign adminis- 
tration, for continued missionary co-operation, larger local 
church autonomy, provision for the election of a Chinese Bishop 
and strong desire to continue as a part of the world-wide Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. On most of these questions there is 
practical unanimity. 

PROPERTY ENTERPRISES | 


But little building has been done during the quadrennium. 
Several enterprises begun during the previous quadrennium 
have been completed. A beautiful building has been erected 
on the grounds of the Fukien Christian University, a science 
hall in memory of the university’s former president, Edward 
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C. Jones. It was the gift of Dr. Jones’ brother. The new 
Anglo-Chinese College buildings and the new Union Middle 
School buildings have been completed. While all are agreed 
that there should be no building under present political condi- 
tions, yet we are equally agreed that over-building has not been 
done in the Foochow Area. In anything like normal conditions 
we would be greatly underbuilt and underequipped. 

Two churches have been built and dedicated in the Hinghua 
Conference. They were financed almost entirely by the local 
communities. Eight Churches have been built and dedicated in 
the Foochow Conference, all partially financed by gifts from 
home. Under the W. F. M.S. a new Bible School for Women and 
the new Trimble Hall at Hwa Nan College in Foochow have 
been completed. In Futsing the beautiful Harrison Memorial 
Hospital and the new High School building for girls have been 
completed and dedicated this last year. 


EVANGELISM 


In spite of the disturbed conditions a program of evangelism 
has been carried on in several parts of the Area, especially in 
the Hinghua and Foochow Conferences. Rural evangelism has 
been emphasized. In several rural centers some splendid results 
have been achieved. Whole villages have been brought under 
the influence of the Gospel message and some remarkable con- 
versions have occurred. The evangelistic penetration of China 
has hardly begun. This seems to be the challenge of the hour. 
Changes in Church organization, modification and readjustment 
of our educational work must be made to meet the changing 
conditions of Chinese life and thought, but in the midst of these 
changes the door of evangelistic opportunity is opening as never 
before. Both our Chinese leaders and missionaries are feeling 
this to be true. Three of the Conferences of the Area have voted 
unanimously for the establishment of an Area Practical Bible 
Training School, in which training for intensive and aggressive 
evangelism shall be one of the main features. 

The fact is the people have been disillusioned concerning any 
political Utopia. Psychologically, the field is ripening for 
Christian evangelism. Whatever value there may be in the old 
religions of China, it is not unfair nor untrue to say that they 
stand to-day fearfully inadequate in the presence of the social 
and spiritual needs of China’s millions. The times demand 
a religion of power and of experience. This is the reason that 
Jesus Christ is being thought of and studied with new interest. 
He is not a way; He is THH WAY. With an increasing cry 
for religious reality coming from China, we must continue to 
lift up Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the world, as the only answer 
to that cry. 


REPORT OF THE HELENA AREA 
H. Lester Smiru, Resipent BisHor 


Dear, FATHERS AND BRETHREN: . 


The Helena Area extends from the eastern line of North 
Dakota to the Blue Mountains of Oregon, a distance by rail of 
almost eighteen hundred miles. It includes three Annual Con- 
ferences, North Dakota, Montana State and Inter-Mountain. 
These Conferences cover all of North Dakota, all of Montana, 
all of Idaho, except the narrow panhandle in the northern part 
of the State, and the six eastern counties of Oregon. 

During the quadrennium I have presided over the following 
Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences and Missions: 

Fall of 1924—Montana State, Inter-Mountain and North 
Dakota Annual Conferences. 4 

Fall of 1925—Utah Mission and New Mexico, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Holston, Texas, Alabama and Southern Annual Con- 
ferences. 

Spring of 1926—Eastern Swedish and Hast German Annual 
Conferences. 

Fall of 1926—Utah Mission and Inter-Mountain, Montana 
State, Central Illinois, Central New York Annual Conferences 
and the Norwegian Danish Mission. 

Spring of 1927—New Hampshire, New England Southern 
and Vermont Annual Conferences. + 

Fall of 1927—Chicago Northwest, North Dakota, and Dakota 
Annual Conferences. 

Spring of 1928—Porto Rico Mission Conference and North- 
ern New York Annual Conference. 

In 1925 I presided over a Judicial Conference at Portland, 
Oregon. 

District CONFERENCES 


During the quadrennium I have also presided over every 
District and Sub-District Conference which has been held in 
the Area up to the time of the writing of this report. These 
District and Sub-District Conferences have been held annually. 
In some Districts it was necessary to divide the District Con- 
ference on account of the size of the District. For instance, 
the Glacier Park District extends the full width of the State 
of Montana almost eight hundred miles and almost two hundred 
miles south along the western end of the State. This District 
Conference has been held in three sections with a full program 
at each point, 
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The District Conferences were organized at the beginning 
of the quadrennium. It was felt that they would serve many 
useful purposes. We believed that they would provide a vital 
and helpful contact between the Resident Bishop and every 
charge, Pastor and official layman in the Area. In this we were 
not disappointed. The average attendance of pastors was over 
93 per cent for the Area for the quadrennium. The attendance 
of laymen was not so general on account of the distances involved 
but by changing the location of the meetings each year all sec- 
tions of the Area have been well represented by laymen. 

It was thought that this type of a Conference would enable 
us to give more intelligent and adequate attention to the great 
variety of problems in the Area, many of which are not common 
to even all of the Districts in a single Annual Conference. We 
found to our satisfaction that this plan was a real help in under- 
standing the Area problems. 

It was also our hope that we could use the District Confer- 
ences for the purpose of bringing fine speakers on the general 
work of the Church and on general religious and social problems 
to our preachers and laymen who are deprived of such oppor- 
tunities by their remoteness from the centers of Church life. 
We had the most sympathetic co-operation of the Church boards. 
They furnished us many speakers without cost to the Area. They 
also made it possible for us to have some notable speakers on 
general subjects for a very reasonable expense for travel. This 
policy has given us a two-day or two-day-and-a-half program 
for our District Conferences, which has been equal in quality 
if not in quantity to the larger Convention Programs of the 
more thickly populated and more concentrated Areas. 

Our District Conference Policy of Administration, promotion 
and general inspiration has highly commended itself to the 
ministers and laymen of the Area and would seem to be the 
most efficient method for an Area of this size. 


TRAVEL 


During the quadrennium I have traveled on official business 
and in the interests of the work of the Church approximately 
257,610 miles. Almost one-tenth of this has been by automobile. 
A large proportion of the railroad travel has been made upon 
transportation furnished free of cost by the railroads traversing 
the Area. This fine co-operation by the railroads has enabled 
- us to render much more general and effective service. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


The general economic conditions throughout the Area have 
greatly improved during the quadrennium, although some sec- 
tions are still suffering from the prostration caused by long- 
continued drought, deflation of general agricultural values, and 
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the enormous number of bank failures which followed upon 
the heels of the general economic depression. As a rule, the 
crops have been good, the prices fair, and although many banks 
have failed during the last four years, yet progress has been 
made toward a return to stable prosperity. 

The three States of the Area have a great future. Their 
natural resources are enormous. Development has hardly more 
than begun. The future is assured. 


IpAHO 


The State of Idaho is the newest of the three. The Snake 
River Valley in the southern part of the State, is probably the 
richest river valley in the world. It is a thousand miles long 
and in some places one hundred and fifty miles wide. The 
soil is from ten to a hundred feet in depth and is inexhaustible 
in its fertility. It is composed of volcanic ~ash, decomposed 
lava and mountain silt. The Snake River is the seventh river 
in size in the United States and irrigation projects already in 
operation irrigate 3,300,000 acres, while those contemplated 
will bring the total to above five and one-half million acres. 

The Snake River and tributaries have a potential water power 
of 2,327,000 horsepower. Enough has already been developed 
to furnish cheap power for town and farm, but enormous 
resources of power await development. 

Idaho also has over twenty million acres of virgin timber, 
mineral deposits of incalculable value which have hardly been 
touched, and grazing lands which support vast flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle. Last year Idaho was sixth among the 
States in the production of wool. 


MonrTANA 


Montana has also a great variety of natural wealth. 

Her mines have been producing large quantities of precious 
and semi-precious metals for many years. 

Her oil fields have been discovered within the last few years. 
They are large in area, comparatively shallow in their pro- 
ductive horizons, and last year produced over five million 
barrels of oil. This production will rapidly increase. 

The western part of Montana is already a large producer of 
lumber and has vast areas of virgin forest for future exploita- 
tion. 

Her prairies support great flocks of sheep and herds of cattle. 
Last year Montana was third among the States in the produc- 
tion of wool. 

Her dry land farms produce the premium wheat of the coun- 
try. Her total wheat production made her third among the 
States, but the production per acre was the highest. She pro- 
duced twenty-one bushels per acre to thirteen for the second 
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State and eleven for the third. In quality she stood first and 
had double the amount of number one wheat of any State. 

The irrigated sections in the Yellowstone, Missouri and other 
river valleys practice diversified farming very successfully. One 
of the great money crops is sugar beets. One of the largest sugar 
mills in the world is at Billings. It produced 92,000,000 pounds 
of sugar last year. The sugar production of the State for 1927 
was 110,000,000 pounds. 


NortH DaKotTa 

North Dakota is largely an agricultural State. It was 
formerly almost wholly a one-crop State, depending upon wheat 
for its wealth. Farming is now greatly diversified, although 
North Dakota is still the first State in the Union in wheat 
production, North Dakota also has vast deposits of coal, in 
excess of 500 billions of tons, and has great beds of fine porce- 
lain and ceramic clays. 


This brief and inadequate statement of the potential wealth 
of this Area will provide the background for a picture of future 
development. It must be remembered, however, that these possi- 
bilities are largely undeveloped. These States face some of the 
most difficult economic, social and religious problems in the 
nation. The reasons are obvious. 

In the first place, it is a new country. In large sections of 
the Area it is not more than twenty-five years from the sage 
brush desert. Jt is now burdened with the costs of present 
improvements and faces the heavy charges for future develop- 
ment. Water for irrigation purposes ranges from fifty dollars 
an acre on the earlier dams and ditches to as high as one hun- 
dred and twenty-five in some of the later projects. Clearing 
and leveling the land and ditching it for water may run as 
high as fifty dollars an acre additional. Dry land farming - 
avoids these costs but the crop is not always certain. 

In addition to these costs, all the machinery of civilization 
has been cr is being set up in a single generation. Public utili- 
ties of every description, machinery of government, roads, 
industries, towns, homes, schools, churches, hospitals and all 
the necessary items of modern life are being provided at once. 
Elsewhere these improvements have been spread over several 
generations of slow development. Here they are carried by a 
single generation. Elsewhere these costs are carried by larger 
populations. Here they are the almost intolerable burden of 
a few people. The three States have a population of not more 
than 1,750,000. 

Moreover, these States compete with other States under a 
heavy economic handicap. They are remote from their markets 
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and from their sources of supply. Capital is scarce and hard 
to secure. Underwriting charges for financing new projects 
are Shylockian in their demands and interest charges are ruin- 
ously high. Ten per cent is common and permissible. Hight 
per cent is considered fair. This excessive interest charge is 
a heavy drain on production. 


SociaL AND RELIGIOUS PROBLEMS 


The social and religious problems of the Area can easily be 
pictured against this economic background, but our Church 
problems are even more difficult than our economic problems. 

Social and religious work is supported and maintained by 
only a fraction of the total population. 

In Idaho about 10 per cent of the population are connected 
with the various Protestant Churches and less than 1 per cent 
are under the care of the Roman Catholic Church; .about 17 
per cent are Mormon, while about 72 per cent have no religious 
affiliation whatever. PATON 

In Montana about 20 per cent belong to all the Protestant 
Churches and. the Catholic Church combined and 80 per. cent 
have no Church connection. 

‘The proportion of Church membership is somewhat larger 
in North Dakota, but only one-third ofthe population in North 
Dakota is native stock. The remaining two-thirds is, foreign- 
born, foreign parentage, or mixed parentage. This has. pro- 
duced such an attitude toward evangelical religion that religious 
education in North Dakota, according to a recent survey, 1s 
next, to the most backward of any of the States in the Union. 

The sparsely settled character of much of our territory. also 
presents a major problem for social and religious activity. Such 
work requires a certain concentration of population. Much 
of our Area is open country, with widely scattered homesteads 
and many of our communities are too,small to support the work 
of the Church, even with the use of all available missionary 
funds. We have many parishes which are far too large for 
efficient service. Some of our parishes, as a matter of fact, are 
larger than some of the smaller Eastern States, and in them 
our Methodist Pastor is the only resident Pastor, Protestant 
or Catholic. 

Other important missionary opportunities are the rapidly 
growing Mormon population of Idaho, the various Indian reser- 
vations, the lumber camp populations, and the great mining 
centers in the mountain States. 

The needs of the Area can be imagined from the foregoing 
statement. 

We need larger appropriations for Church extension work 
in order to make possible the provision of adequate facilities 
for the care of our people. Only a few communities can possibly 
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provide adequate church buildings without substantial assist- 
ance. 

We need larger appropriations for the subsidizing of parishes 
utterly unable to support adequate pastoral supervision. 

We need missionaries at large who can devote their time to 
the service of communities where at present little or no local 
support is possible. : 

We need Sunday School workers who can organize Sunday 
Schools and train Sunday School leaders in modern methods 
of religious education. We have not had a single worker of 
this description in the Area during the quadrennium except for 
a few months during the first year. 

We need help in establishing a group of larger parishes which 
can care for outlying territory of a sparsely settled character 
from strategic centers. 

We need help in providing special workers for our purely 
missionary problems of carrying the gospel to the Indians, 
the Mormons, and to the various industrial communities where 
adequate work cannot be done by present methods. 

We are conscious of the fact that these needs cannot be fully 
met by the present missionary program of the Church. We 
believe, however, that if the Church at large could only be 
brought face to face with these tremendously important oppor- 
tunities of missionary service, a more adequate support would 
be provided. 

Moreover, while we are fully aware of the importance of 
other Home Mission fields, we are of the opinion that the 
critical character of the work in this and neighboring Areas 
where similar conditions prevail is of such immediate importance 
that a strategic survey of our needs would be answered by a 
readjustment of the appropriations of the present available 
funds. 

The social and religious needs of these people must be met 
or the thinking and the character of the new generations of 
this fine group of folks from the older sections of the country 
will solidify into irreligious and socially unchristian forms. 


STATISTICS OF CHURCH WoRK 


Against this somewhat Rembrandtian background of shadow 
the light of hope and achievement shines with a cheering ray. 
Our success has not been numerically great. Compared with 
our strength and with the difficulty of our task, it is significant 
and encouraging. 

During the quadrennium the work has advanced along all 
lines except Sunday School enrollment. 

Church membership has increased about 4 per cent. 

Sunday School enrollment has decreased about six thousand, 
a loss of about 10 per cent. 
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The Epworth League membership has shown a slight advance. 

‘The Epworth League Institutes have made a splendid con- 
tribution to the young life of the Area. There are three Insti- 
tutes held each summer in Montana, two in Idaho and one in 
North Dakota. The Church owns all of the Institute grounds 
except the one used in North Dakota. The total registered 
paid enrollment in Institute classes for the quadrennium is as 
follows: Montana 2,362, Idaho 1,513, North Dakota 1,765. 
There is a fine healthy growth each year in this movement. 

The total spent on building and improvements during the 
quadrennium is $549,142. 

The net increase in the value of Churches and Parsonages 
is $385,933. The Area Churches paid on indebtedness during 
the quadrennium, $276,165, and had as a result a good decrease 
in total indebtedness. 


INSTITUTIONS 


The Helena Area is unusually rich in Institutions of Social, 
Missionary and Educational character. 


HOSPITALS 


Montana State Conference has eight Deaconess Hospitals in 
operation. Two of these hospitals have been completed and 
opened this quadrennium. 

The Kennedy Deaconess Hospital at Havre was begun in 
1916, but funds were insufficient and fifteen bank failures in 
the county out of a total of seventeen made a difficult situation 
for the Board of Trustees. In 1925 the local Board, assisted 
by District Superintendent Charles Cole, Pastor Henry Van 
Valkenberg and later by Rey. Alexander Muirden as Field Sec- 
retary, made heroic efforts to complete the construction and 
open the hospital for service. This was finally accomplished 
by midsummer of 1926, by which time almost forty thousand 
dollars had been secured in cash. 

The hospital was opened in September, 1926, and has been 
busy ever since. 

Since the opening of the hospital over $10,000 has been 
secured in cash and a campaign is now being conducted by the 
Field Secretary, Dr. Edgington, for subscriptions to the debt, 
which amounts to about $75,000. 

The Billings Deaconess Hospital was but a concrete skeleton 
in 1924. During the quadrennium Dr. Charles Crouch has 
collected over $110,000 in cash and has completed the hospital. 
In five years he has raised $198,000 in cash for this project. 
$10,000 of this amount came from the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work. 

It was opened in midsummer 1927 and cared for 525 patients 
during the first six months of service. The property is worth 
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$250,000. and has a debt of $75,000. Great credit is due to 
Dr. Crouch for this splendid achievement. . 

‘The six other hospitals have carried on successfully during 
the quadrennium. ; 

The largest of all, the Great Falls Hospital, with 125 beds, 
received a bequest of above $300,000 for equipment and enlarge- 
ment and will soon begin building operations. Miss Augusta 
Ariss, the “Mother of the Montana Deaconess Hospital Move- 
ment,” has been the Superintendent of the hospital for over 
twenty-five years and is largely responsible for the success of 
this great hospital, and has rendered notable assistance in train- 
ing workers for our other church hospitals-in Montana. 

Substantial reductions in the hospital debts have been made 
at Bozeman, $10,000; at Sidney, $9,000, and at Forsyth, $2,500. 
Glasgow Hospital is free of debt. Butte Hospital is now engaged 
in an effort to provide for its obligations. 

North Dakota has two hospitals. 

The hospital at Mandan has paid its entire debt of $17,000, 
and the Kenmare Hospital has covered its debt of $50,000 with 
subscriptions, of which almost one-third are already paid. 

These hospitals are both doing fine service. 


COLLEGES 


There are three Church colleges in the Area. 

Inter-Mountain Union College in Helena has been operating 
as a Union of the Presbyterian College of Montana and our 
own. Montana-Wesleyan during the quadrennium. This union 
effort has been a decided success.. The student enrollment has 
steadily increased. The campaign to secure funds to pay the 
debts of the college and to provide endowment obtained. sub- 
scriptions of almost $500,000, and the payments on these pledges 
are coming in in a satisfactory way. Substantial help is given 
to this school by both the Presbyterian and Methodist Episcopal 
Boards of Education. Dr. Klemme, the present President, is 
a Methodist layman and a fine leader in Christian education. 

Gooding College in Idaho has just passed the 210 mark in 
student enrollment, and is making steady progress in providing 
an adequate plant for college work. 

During the quadrennium the first building was completed 
and a second one has now been finished. The work of this school 
is recognized as being first class and the religious spirit in the 
institution is unusually fine. Dr. Tenney is doing a fine and 
heroic bit of service as the President of this college. This 
college could not be maintained without the generous assistance 
of the Board of Education. 

This struggling new country has raised over $37,000 for build- 
ing and equipment, and $10,000 has been. paid on the debt. 

Wesley College in North Dakota is affiliated with the State 
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University. For twenty-seven years Dr. Robertson has served 
the Church in this unusual institution and has made:a signifi- 
cant contribution to Christian education. The college does not 
duplicate University courses. It makes available for the stu- 
dents of the University, as well as for those registered in Wesley 
College, courses in Bible, philosophy or religion, comparative 
religions, religious. education, etc. This institution is growing 
steadily and is now operating an extension of its work at the 
Agricultural College in Fargo with a fine enrollment. 

The Montana Deaconess School of Helena is a unique insti- 
tution which serves the boys and girls of Montana of grammar 
school grade who need such an institution. As an educational 
institution it has very high standing with the educational 
authorities. A considerable proportion of its clientele pay full 
fees. Many students are assisted, however, by funds collected 
for the purpose and some are entirely supported by contributed 
funds. 

During the quadrennium, $91,000 has been raised in cash 
for the School; $50,000 has been paid on the Brother Van 
Memorial Building; $25,000 has been spent on repairs; $6,000 
has been paid on old indebtedness, while the balance has been 
used for maintenance deficits. The new Brother Van Building 
will be dedicated soon. This institution is a fine piece of 
Christian service and is a credit to the Church. Miss Roxana 
Beck, the Deaconess in charge of this school for many years, is 
responsible for its high standing. Rev. John Chirgwin, the 
Field Secretary, has secured the funds indicated above and has 
been notably successful in his financial leadership. 


Tur MESSENGER 


The work of the Area has been greatly helped by “The Area 
Messenger,” a monthly Area paper now in the twenty-second 
year of its continuous service to the Church. During the Cen- 
tenary period this paper was assisted by Centenary funds and 
was used very effectively to promote the success of that move- 
ment and the general work of the Church. Two years ago, 
however, under the volunteer editorship of Rev. Jesse Bunch, 
who serves without pay in this task, The Messenger was made 
self-supporting. It has paid its own way since that time. The 
average number published in each edition last year was 6,467. 


CoNCLUSION 


And now in conclusion, I am sure it is permissible for me 
to say a few words about the character of the ministers and 
laymen who serve Christ and humanity in the Helena Area. 

There are no better nor finer ministers in Methodism than 
you will find in this Area. Man for man, in preparation, ability, 
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consecration and accomplishment, they are far above the average 
and the equal of any similar groups in the Church. 

The quality of the laymen is equally fine. In two small 
Churches which come to my mind as I write, we have an illus- 
tration of the high type of Christian character in the laymen 
of the Area. In one little Church of 150 members we now have 
twenty-one students in college, and in another Church of sixty- 
three ‘families we have twenty-two in college. In both these 
groups there are many volunteers for Christian service. This 
is but am illustration of the high ideals and the devotion to 
Christian culture in the homes of our Area people. The loveliest 
characteristic of our Methodist preachers and folks in the Helena 
Area, however, is the fact that they are loyal, devoted and active 
in the program of the Church. 

They love their Church and they love their Lord, and they — 
are at the task of building the Kingdom of Christ in this great 
northwest. I wish personally to thank them all for their hearty 
and unanimous support of the leadership of their resident 
Bishop during the quadrennium. I count it a high privilege 
to have had the opportunity of working with them during these 
years. 


REPORT OF THE INDIANAPOLIS AREA 
Freperick D. Lrrte, ResipENT BisHoP 


This is the official report as presented to the General Con- 
ference held at Kansas City, Missouri, May, 1928, and covering 
the years 1924-1928. 

The four Conferences of Indianapolis Area comprise the 
Methodists of the State of Indiana except for colored and 
language churches, together with that part of the State of 
Illinois south of the Vandalia railroad. There are twenty-two 
districts in this territory.. 


MEMBERSHIP GAIN 24,125 


Conference net gains for the last two years as gathered from 
the published Minutes are shown in the following table: 





JEG hea be eee pi hoe RC Gy eel ene Bek mCP cy HI eS 10,178 
INGE LAG 1a A terenscseseeks: jai-cF ayer. cates: eal taysnet of etcie 3,543 
INIOLEM WEST LOGIE gcc cists so acccsssie oie o's eeisiers © 5,421 
Southern” [llimoisi ivi ta SA eat. oo. 4,983 

A Wo WY tn OS) SOFREY aR Gets emo OD Commer io 24,125 


These figures include a small gain in probationers now on 
the roll, 485, an increase of 8,587 in the non-resident column 
and. an addition to full membership lists of 15,053. The Area 
has made net gains each of the four years of the quadrennium, 
and each Conference, save one, has shown an increase every 
year. 


OVER 50,000 ADDED MEMBERS IN EIGHT YEARS 


One of the goals adopted when the Area began its planning 
eight years since was an increase of 50,000 members in the 
period which has now been covered. The earnest, pastors and 
members of our Conferences took this objective seriously. There 
have been no evangelistic conventions, nor has any pressure 
been exerted other than that of Christian idealism and. expect- 
ancy. A strong, believing and purposeful Gospel has been 
preached in the pulpits of the Area with few exceptions. All 
proper methods of evangelistic effort have been employed in 
various parts of the field. The outcome is a net increase every 
one of the eight years since the organization of this Area, 
and a total gain in membership for the two quadrenniums of 
56,946. | 
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The present membership of Indianapolis Area is as follows: 








Full 

Preparatory Membership Non-Resident 
Indiana 7.3%. 26% 4¢34 2,304 116,822 10,208 
North Indiana ... 2,663 94,801 5,230 
’ Northwest Indiana. 964 66,340 7,542 
Southern Illinois . 1,321 59,981 5,312 
W,2b2 887,944 28,295 
Grand? Total: thacsi li. wii, eevee 4. 38. b! 373,491 


60,000 BAPTISMS 


It is a very satisfactory indication of Christian vitality that 
during the past quadrennium parents have presented for bap- 
tism 26,673 children. The adults who have received the rite 
of Christian baptism are 36,420. Adding the two figures, we 
find the baptisms running to 63,093, a gratifying sum. 

While it is doubtless true that a much greater ingathering 
might have occurred had more ardent endeavor been made by 
all units in this field, the above facts are certainly sufficient 
to prove that hereabouts are many sincere, effective Christian 
laborers, and that the heart of the Church is spiritual. 


$4,500,000 BENEVOLENOES 


The giving of the Area during the quadrennium to the vari- 
ous Methodist benevolences has not been as we would like. 
Nevertheless it is something that for all these causes, disci- 
plinary and annual Conference in character, more than $1,000,- 
000 a year have been placed upon the altar. The record shows 
Indiana Conference, $1,472,314; North Indiana, $1,623,636 ; 
Northwest Indiana, $898,520; Southern Illinois, $506,771. 
The. total of these figures is $4,501,241. Among the factors 
which prevented advances in this direction are the clear under- 
standing of many that they were not, to be called upon to main- 
tain Centenary levels of giving, and the unquestionable need of 
rebuilding old and obsolete Church plants and of erecting long- 
needed new structures deferred for years by Centenary claims. 
Another item Iras been the demands of our educational and 

philanthropic institutions for funds not covered in benevolent 
_ budgets. Increased pastoral support has also been asked for 
and obtained. 


GROWING INSTITUTIONS: 


Of the four Methodist colleges in this Area, one, DePauw, 
has received large additional funds, mainly from the estate 
of Edward Rector. During the quadrennium two new dormi- 
tories have been erected and $50,000 expended on the heating 
plant. Music Hall has received $30,000 of improvement. ‘The 
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increase in plant value is $586,072 and in endowment $1,624,- 
673. Evansville College plans a campaign for additional funds. 
McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois, approaches its centenary 
and has stabilized its finances, receiving high collegiate recog- 
nition. Taylor University, Upland, Indiana, has qualified for 
Indiana A grade rating, and has strengthened its financial and 
structural equipment. A half million dollar fund was recently 
completed, and another similar sum is being solicited. 

Our hospitals are five, at Carbondale, Ill.; Indianapolis, Fort 
Wayne, Gary and Princeton, Indiana. Gary has a large new 
nurses’ home. Indianapolis has erected a new heating plant 
and laundry and a great home and school for nurses, and will 
at once proceed with a new hospital unit, doubling its operating 
facilities and enlarging its bed capacity to 585 from 385, and 
providing for a later increase of stories, bringing the beds to 
785. 

The two orphanages of this Area are at Mount Vernon, IIl., 
and Lebanon, Indiana. The former institution has increased 
its property values by $54,000, and the latter has a splendid 
new location and buildings valued at $100,000, with a reason- 
able temporary debt. The Monett School for Girls at Rensse- 
laer, Indiana, continues its good and economical work. 

Two homes for the aged, Lawrenceville, Illinois, and Warren, 
Indiana, have added new buildings, increasing their resources 
by over $100,000. 

The combined properties and financial resources of the insti- 
tutions above named are worth, less debts, in the vicinity of 
$10,000,000, a gain of over 30 per cent. 

Two other organizations are without much property, but are 
exceedingly important—the Wesley Foundations at Indiana and 
Purdue Universities. In these State schools Methodist families 
are represented by about one-third of all the students enrolled. 
The service being rendered at Bloomington and West Lafayette 
is both intelligently and spiritually directed. It is a credit to 
the denomination and a constant reinforcement of Christian 
influence. Steps have been taken toward the establishment of 
foundations at the State normal schools in Muncie and Terre 
Haute. 


A CHURCH BUILDING PERIOD 


A few years since the Indianapolis Area was largely without 
architecturally attractive and adequate church plants. The 
desire of our people to render a more efficient service, the pres- 
sure of competition from other denominations, the increase of 
institutions seeking to monopolize the time and thought of 
church members, and the demands made by the young life of 
the Church required the initiation of a resolute building pro- 
gram. The result has been the construction of a great number 
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of large; beautiful and usable homes of Christian activity. 
Every portion of our territory has shared in this undertaking. 
Only a few cases of serious extravagance seem to have occurred, 
and careful computations show that current expenses have not 
increased in any such proportion as might be expected. Indeed 
the overhead cost of running our churches has decreased in 
one Conference, has remained stationary in another, and has 
made normal advances in the two remaining groups. In a few 
districts debts are somewhat burdensome, but real embarrass- 
ments are not numerous. After deducting the existing debts 
our net gain in the value of our 1,853 churches is $4,893,424 
and the increased worth of 1,033 parsonages is $478,843, 
a total church property advance for the quadrennium of 
$5,372,267. | 


VIGOROUS SOCIETIES 


Our Sunday Schools enroll 326,010 members, with an average 
attendance of 174,875. Epworth and Junior Leagues number 
more than 41,000 constituents and we have four really remark- 
able Epworth League institutes, including the largest in the 
denomination. Three of these institutes have very valuable 
assembly properties. A very slight decrease in some of the 
above enrollments may be accounted for by stricter bookkeeping 
or by inaccuracy in reporting. 

The societies of women in the Indianapolis Area continue 
their steady, proportional gain in numbers and in. financial 
results. The Ladies’ Aid, Calendar Club and. other bodies of 
local workers are devoted, unselfish and reliable. The Woman’s 
Foreign and. Home Missionary Societies are models of. intelli- 
gent study, stimulating administration and economic sagacity. 

Preachers’ Aid Societies in each of the Conferences of the 
Area have done effective service, and the resources of these 
organizations amount to $1,810,051, a gain of $385,895 in four 
years. 

Our chief cities have now some form of city council or union. 
well organized and active, for the planting of new church 
societies, the care of missions and the sustenance of necessary 
work in difficult neighborhoods. Several strong churches have 
resulted from the use of methods which promise continuous 
future developments. 

The Area and the Methodism of Indiana have councils, meeting 
semi-annually, and operating through committees in affairs reli- 
gious, philanthropic, educational and civic. The Indiana State 
Council is an incorporated body which has had eight years of 
successful life. It has made helpful decisions for its constitu- 
ency; has aided many general movements, including those of 
evangelistic and reformatory value, and possesses funds and 
real property. This Council of nearly 200 members elected by 
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the District Conferences voted at its last meeting to become 
permanent. 

The Indianapolis Area furnishes more than 15,000 subscribers 
to the Western Christian Advocate, helping to make it the 
Methodist paper whose income exceeds expenses. Increases of 
pastoral support in the four Conferences have ranged from 10 
to 32 per cent. ‘ 


CONCLUDING ITEMS 


My own personal effort has been devoted to thinking, plan- 
ning and co-operating insofar as these processes might be likely 
to advance the interests of this portion of the Kingdom. It has 
been a constant care to seek improvement of pastoral personnel, 
and this has. been measurably accomplished. Cases of moral 
obliquity have been as exceedingly few as Conference discipline 
has been impartial and prompt. The superintendents and pas- 
toral forces of the Area can be compared creditably with those 
of any portion of the Church. I desire to express my apprecia- 
tion of all that has been done by our disinterested devoted 
preachers and of the generous co-operation and consideration 
of the men and women of the laity. 

It is a pleasure to be able to report that there are no apparent 
cleavages or hostilities between our, forces. There are no gen- 
eral enterprises which I have initiated or for which I have 
signed any obligation by which my successor will be embar- 
rassed. 

In closing my fourth quadrennial report, it is a personal 
satisfaction to me to know that whatever of value or demerit 
may attach to my pastoral career and my sixteen years of epis- 
copal labor, the work has not been financially costly to the 
Church. It would be possible for me to show that the entire 
sum of my ministerial salaries and expenses for forty years 
of labor have been more than met in each of two ways, in sums 
which during this time I have secured for Methodist under- 
takings from sources outside the denomination, and in increased 
values of properties which I have purchased personally or 
through agents for religious uses. My debt of gratitude to the 
Church—an exceedingly deep one—is of a spiritual nature and 
of the obligations of Christian inspiration and friendship. 


REPORT OF THE KANSAS CITY AREA 
Ernest Lynn WALDorRF, RESIDENT BISHOP 


This Area includes the States of Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas, and a portion of Mississippi, 
covering about one-seventh of the territory of the United 
States. 

Our Methodist work near Kansas City had its beginning 
among the Indians. In 1828 the Ohio and Missouri bands 
of Shawnees were moved to Kansas under the leadership of 
“The Prophet,” a brother of the great Tecumseh. These tribes 
located near Turner, Kansas, on the hills to the south, seven 
miles west of Westport, and the mission was built on the hills 
between. 

The work was begun in 1829, the following year, by Thomas 
Johnson, a member of the Missouri Conference, who came to 
work there. He built a log hut and began the first mission 
work among these Indians. In 1836 Johnson persuaded the 
General Conference to appropriate $75,000 for the establish- 
ment of the Indian Manual Labor School. At the same time 
the United States Government gave 2,240 acres of land for 
the school work. The lumber was brought from Cincinnati, 
the bricks from St. Louis, and in 1839 four buildings were 
completed. These buildings and site are now preserved as an 
historical park by the State of Kansas. 

The Delaware Methodist Mission was established in 1832 by 
William Johnson and Thomas Markham, both members of the 
Missouri Conference. This work still stands in the form of 
Grinter’s Chapel on the north side of the river opposite Shawnee 
at the ferry crossing. 

The third mission was the Wyandotte Mission in 1843. In 
1848 the Indian School work was combined at Shawnee. Out 
of these combined endeavors came these beginnings of our 
Methodist work which is now represented by Washington 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church in Kansas City, Kansas, 
which forms the connecting link between the splendid Church 
er upent of today and those heroic efforts of pioneer 

ays. 

The Annual Conferences now within this Area are the Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Northwest Kansas, Oklahoma, Southwest Kansas, 
Southern, and St. Louis. 

The quadrennium has been marked by the initiation of some 
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important new work and by some important mergers and com- 
binations. The Area itself, with Residence at Kansas City, 
was formed by the union of the major portion of the work car- 
ried forward last quadrennium by the Wichita and St. Louis 
Areas. Three Conference mergers have been successfully con- 
summated during the quadrennium. The Churches of the St. 
Louis German Conference located within the bounds of the St. 
Louis Conference united with the St. Louis Conference, thus 
strengthening that Conference by the addition of $500,000 in 
Church property, twenty-six ministers and 5,000 members, and 
brought to the Conference the Central College at Warrenton, 
Missouri and the Central Wesleyan Orphan Home, also located 
there. The Churches in the West German Conference by mer- 
ger, became parts of the Conferences in Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma, by virtue of their location. The Southern Swedish 
Mission Conference and the Gulf Conference and the Southern 
Conference merged, thus uniting into the new Southern Con- 
ference our work in Texas and Louisiana. This union has 
meant much added influence and enthusiasm and the saving of 
much unnecessary overhead expense and overlapping of terri- 
tory and labor. ) 

Among the new enterprises we note the following: 

The buildings formerly owned by the Marionville College 
and valued at more than $200,000, which were no longer needed 
when Ozark Wesleyan was established at Carthage, Missouri, 
have been taken over and equipped for a Home for the Aged 
which, by reason of its location and the substantial property 
it possesses, bids fair to become one of the largest and most 
prosperous Homes of the denomination. 

A recent handsome gift made possible and determined the 
location of a new Home for Children at Newton, Kansas. 

The urge of a real need and an initial gift of $15,000 by 
the Grand Avenue Temple, led to the starting of a Goodwill 
Industries enterprise at Kansas City, which is capturing the 
‘imagination of the city and has become a demonstration of 
practical Christianity. 

A similar project on a somewhat lesser scale is under way 
at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

A new educational project known as Lincoln and Lee Univer- 
sity of Greater Kansas City, is being undertaken as a Christian 
institution. Though not listed as a denominational enterprise, 
it ig given mention in this report because, according to the 
provisions of the constitution, a majority of the trustees must 
belong to the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. The other partners in the enterprise 
are the Chambers of Commerce and the Councils of Churches 
of the three cities included in Greater Kansas City. The project 
starts with land and other tangible assets aggregating $1,750,000 
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and with-affiliations already arranged with three accredited pro- 
fessional institutions now having a combined enrollment of 
nearly 1,000 students. Another affiliation now pending will add 
1,300 pupils to this enrollment, Plans for the erection of the 
Liberal Arts College are well under way. 

The new Lake Lotawana, twenty-two miles from Kansas City, 
with a shore line of twenty-one miles, heavily wooded practically 
the entire extent, will be, when completed next April, next to 
the largest lake in Missouri. Through the generosity of Mr. 
and Mrs. Milton Thompson, a large and desirable tract on the 
lake shore has been donated and should make possible a summer 
Church and Assembly program for the entire Area. 

There are now sixteen hospitals and homes and ten institu- 
tions of learning under the auspices of our Church in the Area. 
Their problems are many, but they show very substantial prog- 
ress and are rendering an increasingly efficient, service. 

At Port Arthur, Texas, the Church, through a business col- 
lege, is illustrating how such an institution can be used to pro- 
mote efficient lay leadership in our Churches. 

The Evangeline School for French-speaking people at Basile, 
Louisiana, has been combined with the Blinn Memorial School 
at Brenham, Texas. The trustees of Texas Wesleyan at Austin, 
Texas, are considering merging with the combined school at 
Brenham with the hope that a standard Junior College will be 
developed there. 

The University Senate, at the request of the Resident Bishop, 
on behalf of a commission representing Missouri Wesleyan at 
Cameron, and Ozark Wesleyan at Carthage, and Central Wes- 
leyan at Warrenton; made a survey of the denominational edu- 
cational institutions in Missouri. Some valuable suggestions 
were made in a comprehensive report, which look toward some 
possible changes and combinations in the interest of higher 
standards and more liberal support. 

Financial campaigns have been successfully consummated 
which have resulted in subscriptions amounting to $750,000 
for the Missouri Wesleyan and $1,200,000 for Ozark Wesleyan ; 
$600,000 for Oklahoma City University ; $800,000 for South- 
western and substantial contributions for Baker and- Kansas 
Wesleyan. 

At Baker the educational standards of the university have 
been advanced during the quadrennium in such a way as to 
secure for that institution the formal recognition of the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. This recognition assures a 
rating which is accepted by the European universities. Dr. 
Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary of the Church Boards of 
Education, recently declared: “Approval of the Association of 
the American Universities is the acid test of educational effi- 
ciency for American Colleges.” 
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The following tabulations constitute a record of real achieve- 
ment and progress: 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Endow- Stu- In-. De- 
Name Property Increase ment Increase dents crease crease 
Baker Aca see Se eees $600,000 $175,000 $1,000,000 $220,000 §25 8 
Blinn Memorial.... 163,000 17, 500 67, 000 21,039 i oe 11 


Central Wesleyan.. 246,000 297000 231,000 104,000 440 


(Including Academy) 
Kansas Wesleyan.. 965,000 419,500 284, 163 70, 280 DO2 ea as 49 Ps sere 
Missouri Wesleyan. 439,000 423, 200 165, 500 349 5 


: ; vie 
Oklahoma City.... | 422,000 105, 000 200, 000 150,000 1,480 1,107 
Port Arthur. ...... 126, 886 f 28,514 15,514 509 165 
Ozark Wesleyan... 353,413 221,913 276,954 245, 454 490 421 
Southwestern...... 679, 000 148,000 1,354,806 1,034,207 1,306 291 
Texas Wesleyan... 125,000 25 SOOO ELE ae a FEL Na 26 8 


$4,119,299 $1, 154,126 $3,865,637 $2,025,994 5,691 2,000 16 


This reveals a handsome increase in property valuation and 
in endowment, as well as a commendable gain in student 
enrollment. 


HOSPITALS 
In- In- 

Name Property Increase Beds crease Nurses crease 
Asbury— Belleville—Goodland— 

Hays—Norton (Combined re- : 

port). Gil. SABO. Rie $413,500 $223,500 180 40 51 28 
TELS A CTATEK YN Gon hay ty ERROR EOE 8 oh 626; 500, 4... ce « 145 of 74 15 
Burge-Springfield.............. 655000 2235 EO. 43 10 18 3 
Epworth-Liberal...........5.4. 50,000 50, 000 36 36 21 21 
Freeman-Joplin. 2). ese eens 416,000 366 , 000 77 77 23 23 
Grace-Hutchinson.............. 246, 000 184,000 90 50 47 30 
Missouri Methodist-St. Joseph... 1,250,000 750, 000 225 145 70 35 
Oklahoma Methodist Guthrie. . . 174,000 64,000 40 a 68 18. 
Wesley-Wichita,..............- 786, 282 103, 782 215 90 106 45 





$3,027,282 $1,741,282 1,051 448 478 218 







Free 
Name j Patients Increase Service Increase Decrease 
Asbury—Belleville—Goodland — 
Hays—Norton (Combined re- 
DOL CEA Rcd ate 2,167 850 $8,490 $3,220. ....55 
Bethany.........- SS 3, 007 LOOP G72,8100" We po: $1, 382 
Burge-Springfield...... aah 720 96 1,632 939 Ne Srake 


2,658 2,658 9, 500 9,500 f.,, emnsee 


Epworth-Liberal (New). 
2,880 2, 880 9,666 OS OB ORE traitors 


Freeman-Joplin (New). . 


Grace-Hutchinson..:.....+...+- 2, 266 607 7,491 4,691 35Er Fae 
Missouri Methodist-St. Joseph. . . 3, 827 1,427 OAC pe itanea? SS dep es 
Oklahoma Methodist-Guthrie. . . 2 ‘944 70 18,000 SOOO Ls. 
Wesley-Wichita..........-.-+++ 4,807 1,993 13,682 2, 608 pi cca k 





$25,276 $10,681 $150,271 $38,624 $1, 382 


HOMES 


The Home for the Aged at Topeka has a property valuation 
of $242,000 (property and equipment), and has seventy-three 
uests. 
5 The Home for the Aged at Marionville has a property valua- 
tion of $201,250 and cares for thirty-four guests. 

The Home for Children at Warrenton has a property valua- 
tion of $150,000, and cares for a family of 130 children. 

The emphasis during the quadrennium has been placed: upon 
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Evangelism and Tithing. It is with some gratification there- 
fore, that we note that this year the Area leads the Areas in 
America in additions to Church membership. The Church 
membership is 317,801. The ministerial support for the quad- 
rennium has reached a grand total of $2,639,262; the value of 
the Church property is $25,793,738, and the value of the par- 
sonages increases this total by $3,798,900. During the quad- 
rennium pensions have been paid amounting to $379,885. 

The Sunday School enrollment for the Area is 350,780. The 
Epworth League Summer and Winter Institutes occupy a com- 
manding position in every Conference in the Area. Both of 
these organizations have developed wide-awake programs and 
have been aggressive forces for carrying forward the work of 
the Kingdom. 

The Kansas City National Training School, which is both 
a home and a school, has an enrollment of 153, and has grad- 
uated 101 during the quadrennium, and during the twenty- 
eight years of its existence has graduated 451 into fields of | 
consecrated endeavor and continues to maintain its superior 
grade of work. 

The Woman’s Home Missionary Society and the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society report material increase in mem- 
bership and offerings for the quadrennium. 

A system of intensive endeavor under the leadership of the 
Board designated year by year, according to the World Service 
plan, has been worked out District by District, with the result 
that for the last third of the quadrennium, each Conference is 
showing an increase in World Service giving. 

The Methodist Book Concern has an ever-enlarging place in 
the work of the Area. The book sales and the distribution of 
Bible School literature have reached a new high peak during 
the quadrennium. 

The Area has conducted an office in the Methodist Book Con- 
cern which has rendered real service and which has been main- 
tained at a cost of one and one-half cents per member per year. 
The Episcopal Residence is pleasant and commodious and is 
located at 3939 Warwick Boulevard. 

The Central Christian Advocate has been a faithful, loyal, 
effective and timely helper in every situation and in every 
undertaking. 

The remarkable development of oil projects in Texas, Okla- 
homa and Kansas has challenged the attention of the Church 
and called for the opening of new work in these fields where 
conditions are so difficult and the demands are so insistent. 

In certain parts of the Area which were opened more recently 
for settlement, only meager buildings and equipment were pos- 
sible at first. This perhaps is the chief reason the remarkable 
Church building and equipment program is so marked during 
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this quadrennium. First Church, Tulsa, is perhaps the out- 
standing illustration of this form of activity, with its commodi- 
ous new Church plant valued at. $800,000. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in Missouri and Oklahoma are comparatively 
equal in strength and have worked out between themselves a 
complete understanding in regard to continuing or discontinu- 
ing work in a given town where both Churches have interests 
and where only one is really needed. This involves more than 
an adequate exchange of property and members in two fields 
under immediate review, and calls for a system of book-keeping 
between the denominations over a period of years so that the 
exchanges need not be based alone on the relative strength of 
the Churches in any two towns. 

The first year of the quadrennium a Brotherhood Convention 
was held in Kansas City which brought together several thou- 
sands of our men from all parts of the Area. The information 
and inspiration developed through this remarkable gathering 
has resulted in good, in renewed interest, and in more efficient 
work on every District. 

The coming of the General Conference to this city and Area 
for the first time in Methodist history has created an unusual 
interest. It is devoutly hoped that it will not only be a school 
of Methodism to which thousands of our members will come for 
instruction and inspiration, but that it will be a center from 
which that which is high and holy and Christlike shall radiate 
to the last District and charge. 

Without the whole-hearted co-operation and the fine loyalty 
of the ministers and laymen of this Area, this report would 
not be possible. 


REPORT OF THE MANILA AREA 
CHARLES Bayard MitTcHELL, RESIDENT BISHOP 


During the past year our lack of funds has prevented any 
forward movement in erection of much needed churches and 
parsonages. What construction work has been done has been 
paid for by the contribution of the missionaries from their 
already too meager salaries, and the gifts of the people whose 
limited resources are such that they can not now give their pas- 
tors such support as they sorely need to support their families, 
which as a rule are large. Yet a few new chapels have been 
erected and others have been repaired. ~ 

Our work here would go forward with leaps and bounds had 
we more missionaries and the money to support them. The field 
is wide open to evangelistic effort and the harvest would be 
commensurate with any amount of seed which might be sown. 
Our national workers would welcome more missionaries. They 
are now working in beautiful harmony with the American mis- 
sionaries. If we had the money to support them, we could put 
a native District Superintendent on each of the seven districts, 
and then the four missionaries now employed in district work 
could be employed in opening up new fields, holding evangelistic 
services, Sunday School, Epworth League and Bible Institutes, 
and in assisting the native superintendents in raising the salaries 
of the pastors. The churches are not yet able to pay the salaries 
of the District Superintendents in addition to the salaries of the 
pastors. Each native Superintendent receives from our mis- 
slonary appropriation $600 and a little money for travel 
expenses. 

Two of our missionaries have been on furlough during this 
year of 1927. Dr. E. S. Lyons, who has been here for more than 
twenty years, and whose services have been and still are invalu- 
able to the Mission, will return about Conference time. Herbert 
J. Riley, who has been in charge of the dormitory at San Fer- 
nando, Pampanga, and pastor of the English work in that city, 
has been gone this year, and while on his furlough has been work- 
ing among the Filipinos in San Francisco under the Home 
Mission Board. During his absence Mrs. A. L. Beckendorf, wife 
of the District Superintendent of the Central District, has been 
in charge, and has done most excellent work. But this arrange- 
ment compelled the family to move off their district, and Mr. 
Beckendorf has been compelled to do much extra traveling. Dr. 
B. O. Peterson has been acting as treasurer of the Mission and 
in charge of the Publishing House during Dr. Lyons’ furlough. 
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He has done his work in most masterful fashion. He takes his 
furlough when Dr. Lyons returns. 

It is my pleasure to record that our pastors have shown great 
loyalty and devotion under very trying circumstances. Only one 
pastor has left us, and that was due to the impossible attitude 
of his wife, who had always been a hindrance to his work. The 
three Filipino District Superintendents are doing most efficient 
and heroic service. They know and love the Church and are 
most diligent in all their administrative work. I am considering 
the appointment of another Filipino Superintendent next year. 

Dr. J. F. Cottingham, one of our pioneer missionaries, is in 
charge of the Manila District, which covers a large territory 
outside of the city. He-is leading his people in a movement to 
raise money for the supplementing of the salaries of the pastors 
on the weaker charges. His long experience on the Mission 
field, his use of the Tagalog dialect, and his untiring labors, all 
have conspired to make his work in the district. most successful. 

A. L. Beckendorf is “a horse for work.” He has all the work 
of his district well organized, and has developed a large number 
of men and women helpers. I have found it difficult to keep 
track of all the institutes, conventions, and various meetings 
which he has successfully held during the year. By his own 
personal solicitations he has raised the money, most of it in 
Manila, for the erection of a very suitable boys’ dormitory in 
Cabanatuan, where a new High School has. recently been 
located. A consecrated and capable Filipino is in charge of the 
dormitory. 

Last Conference I greatly enlarged the boundary of the Ca- 
gayan District, by including in it all the work in the Nueva 
Vizcaya Province. R. R. Moe, the District Superintendent, is 
compelled to be away from home almost all the time. He has 
no auto, and travels on pony-back, by boat, carabao cart, and on 
foot. Such devotion and diligence are almost unparalleled. 

The work in the Tarlac District, Brother Lorenzo Tamayo, 
Superintendent in charge, has greatly suffered by hundreds of 
our Methodists moving away into other parts of the Islands. 
But revivals, resulting in nearly 500 new members, have partly 
made up the loss. This brother was one of our early converts, 
and has been for twenty years a most loyal Methodist and suc- 
cessful pastor and superintendent. 

This past year the Pangasinan District, which had. been so 
finely developed by Dr. Peterson, was placed in charge of 
Severino Cordero, one of our oldest and most. efficient pastors, 
succeeding Dr. Peterson. This is one of our largest. and most 
important districts, and Brother Cordero has proved himself 
equal to the great demands upon his bodily strength and also 
upon his administrative ability. He has more than met my 
expectations. 
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J. W. Moore is Superintendent of our smallest district, Ilocos 
Sur. In addition to the superintendency of the district, he has 
charge of the English work in Vigan, and supervises the Boys’ 
Dormitory. He has a splendid helper in Vicente Cordero, son of 
our District Superintendent of the Pangasinan District. Owing 
to the migration of many of our people in that district, and for 
other reasons, our work in Ilocos Sur Province is not making 
much headway. I am planning for a new method of approach 
to that district the coming year. iY 

The Pampanga District is in charge of another Filipino Super- 
intendent, Arcadio de Ocera, who has his district well organized. 
He has several very important building enterprises on foot, 
which will be brought to successful issue in the near future. 

We have instituted during the past year several new dor- 
mitories for boys and also some new ones for girls, in High 
School centers. Much credit for this forward movement is due 
to the Wesley Foundation of the Conference, under the enthusi- 
astic work of S. W. Stage and his associates in the Foundation. 
All the new dormitories are in charge of native young men and 
women who have been trained by our missionaries. 

The fine property, owned by our Mission, on Rizal Avenue, 
one of the finest streets in Manila, occupied by our Publishing 
House, has been enlarged, and the income from rents will pay 
for the enlargement and improvements. This has been the best 
year in the history of the Publishing House. A capable foreman 
in the printing department explains the situation, and justifies 
the wisdom of Dr. Lyons in securing his services. 

T can not speak in sufficiently high terms of the work which 
is being carried on by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. 
The Mary J. Johnston Hospital is an increasing blessing to the 
poor women and children of Manila and vicinity. Although Dr. 
Rebecca Parish has been gone the past year on furlough, the 
Superintendent of Nurses, Miss Anna Carson, has been ill for 
much of the time, and another W. F. M. S. nurse, Miss Grennan, 
has been seriously ill and undergone several operations, and two 
of the nurses have been on furlough, the work has progressed 
finely, and the hospital never had a better year. Dr. Hawthorne 
Darby has been in charge, and by the aid of Miss Deam, Miss 
Maull, and Miss Carson and Miss Grennan when well, has most 
heroically and faithfully carried on the work during Dr. Parish’s 
furlough. When one recalls the rare medical skill, the long 
experience, the remarkable personality, the beautiful Christian 
character, and the high professional standing in the city of Dr. 
Parish, it will readily appear what a task faced Dr. Darby when 
she stepped into the superintendency of the Hospital. But she 
has proved equal to the task, and has already won a fine place 
for herself in the medical circles of the city. The Nurses’ Train- 
ing School, in connection with the hospital, under the fine 
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leadership of Miss Carson, Miss Grennan and Miss Maull, will 
graduate a large class of nurses in March. 

Harris Memorial Training School never had a better year. 
Too much praise can not be given to the Superintendent of the 
School, Miss Marguerite M. Decker, the veteran representative 
of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. She has been ably 
assisted by Miss Evans, Miss Hewson, and Miss Black. The 
effective services of all the graduates of this school have not 
been excelled, indeed not equalled, by any native workers in the 
Island. Their work in Institutes, in Vacation Bible Schools, in 
preaching, visiting, singing, praying, conducting revivals, has 
not been surpassed even by our successful pastors. 

The Bible School at Lingayen, in which girls with less educa- 
tional advantages are being trained as Christian lay-workers in 
their home towns and barrios, has been very efficiently carried on 
by Miss Thompson and Miss Pletcher, during the furlough of 
Miss Mildred M. Blakely, the principal of the School. Larger 
dormitory and class-room facilities are much needed, and a new 
and comfortable residence for the teaching staff is imperatively 
needed. 

Miss Dudley and Miss Wilk at Vigan, Miss Parkes at San 
Fernando, Miss Erbst at Tuguegarao, and Miss Charles in 
Manila, have conducted their dormitories and aided in district 
work so efficiently, that the whole work of the Mission has been 
forwarded by their ability and devotion. Miss Hazel Davis and 
Miss Pletcher have worked far beyond their strength in the vast 
territories where they have toiled as district visitors. Miss Erbst 
has been alone all year at the dormitory in Tuguegarao, and 
traveling widely in that great Cagayan Valley. She teaches, 
preaches, conducts institutes and visits among the people. All 
these women, to whom I have referred in this report, are doing 
personal Christian work, aside from their other taxing duties. 
Only by the help of God’s good grace and strength could they 
have accomplished so much during the past year. 

The enlarged Central Student Church in Manila is yet too 
small to accommodate the University students who desire to 
profit by the services of this church, which are in charge of that 
consecrated and eloquent preacher and pastor, Rey. S. W. Stagg. 
His furlough is due in 1928, but owing to the most urgent desire 
of his people, he has postponed his furlough for another year. 
This sacrifice on the part of Brother Stagg and his consecrated 
and talented wife is deeply appreciated by the congregation. 
Brother Stagg, in addition to his pastoral duties, edits the Phil- 
ippine Observer, and holds many evangelistic meetings for high- 
school students all over the Island. His physical strength and 
high enthusiasm keep him going. 

The Union Theological Seminary has been comfortably housed 
in the beautiful new building on Taft Avenue—a real ornament 
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to that noted Avenue. President A. L. Ryan has returned from 
his furlough, and once more is at the helm. By virtue of his 
beautiful Christian character, his scholastic training, his admin- 
istrative ability, his sane, modern outlook, his popularity among 
Filipinos and Americans, his wide knowledge of all things per- 
taining to the Archipelago, and his captivating, youthful 
enthusiasm, Dr. Ryan makes an ideal president of the Seminary. 
Our other Methodist representatives on the Seminary faculty 
are the Rey. and Mrs. O. L. Davis, who came out in 1926. 
Probably Mr. Davis is the most popular and successful teacher 
in the Seminary. He also preaches to an English-speaking con- 
gregation of Filipinos in Manila. Mrs. Davis, an accomplished 
musician, teaches music in the Seminary. This young missionary 
couple are graduates of De Pauw University, and they both are 
making a splendid contribution to our work in the Philippines. 

The mid-year Pastors’ Institute, held annually in Manila, by 
the Conference Board of Examiners, Dr. Cottingham chairman, 
is a most helpful agency in training our Conference undergrad- 
uates, getting them through their courses of study and inspiring 
them for their work. 

In closing my quadrennium on the Manila Area, I want to 
record my joy in being permitted to labor among such an 
appreciative and promising people, and to be associated with 
such able and consecrated missionaries. I do not hesitate to say 
that the whole world affords no such ripe field for missionary 
effort, and where so much is being done for the establishment 
of Christ’s kingdom on earth, with so few missionaries and at 
such small expenditure of missionary funds. 

There is talk in some quarters that the Manila and Singapore 
areas should be consolidated. To this I am most strongly 
opposed. The two fields are too far apart and each field requires 
the services of a superintending Bishop. But if such an unwise 
action should be taken by the General Conference, the residence 
of the bishop should be in Manila, under the American flag, 
where our very rapidly advancing Mission requires most careful 
administration. The two areas have nothing in common and 
can not be co-ordinated in any forward movement, as each has 
its own peculiar problems. Over half of the Bishop’s time would 
be spent at sea. Far better a missionary bishop for each field, 
than any attempt to supervise and direct the work with only one 
General Superintendent, whose residence, most of the time, 
would be, not in Manila nor in Singapore, but on some tramp- 
- steamer plying the waters of this vast, far-stretching region. 


REPORT OF THE MEXICO AREA 
Grorer A. MILLER, RESIDENT BISHOP 


The Mexico Area at present comprises the five Latin American 
» Republics of Mexico, Costa Rica, Panama, Peru and Bolivia. 
With close connections, fast steamers and good train service it 
is possible to travel from Mexico City to Cochabamba, Bolivia, 
in twenty-one days. Any adequate supervision of the work in 
this vast territory would require constant travel throughout the 
entire year. 

These five republics include widely divergent social and 
political conditions, but generally speaking there is everywhere 
a vigorous movement toward racial self-expression under. the 
slogan of “Nationalism.” Organized labor, student federations, 
growing feminist forces, political demagoguery, expanding com- 
merce, military operations, territorial disputes and popular 
resentment over the increasing interference of the United States 
in Caribbean affairs all focus in a national self-consciousness that 
registers expanding life and adolescent effort to find a secure 
place in the family of nations. 


RactaL YouTH 


Nearly everywhere in Latin lands are evidences of abounding 
racial youth and vigor and with a steady movement toward 
greater political stability and an increasing measure of democ- 
racy with its good and ill. The illiterate laborers of Mexico 
today are coming to new social and industrial privileges and the 
country is emerging from the long twilight of monopoly, oppres- 
sion and revolution into the morning of a new day of advance- 
ment in the essentials of human wellbeing. 

Costa Rica, with but one brief revolution in twenty-seven 
years, enjoys a stable and efficient government based upon popu- 
lar franchise. Panama enjoys peace, progress and_ political 
autonomy, under treaty agreements with the United States. 
Peru has made remarkable gains in the past ten years, and 
Bolivia is just now going through a social awakening that 
promises good things for the long-oppressed Indian of the upper 
Andes. 

In all these republics there is steady progress in public educa- 
tion, with modern schools and trained teachers in the larger 
cities. The outlying districts and back-country still have poorly 
equipped schools, if any at all, but the situation is improving. 
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Mexico in the past four years has opened four thousand new 
rural schools. Panama has a good system of public schools, while 
Peru and Bolivia are making good gains in popular education. 

In spite of this our often poorly equipped and under-staffed 
Mission schools continue to hold a place of educational leader- 
ship in these lands. The explanation lies in the general apprecia- 
tion of the high morale of our institutions and the desire that 
children learn English and escape the heavy catechetical require- 
ments of schools religiously dominated by Roman priests. ‘The 
recent campaign for educational advance in South America will 
do much to put our leading schools in position of permanent 
advantage among these peoples. 


THE Latin CoNnTRIBUTION 


At present anything that savors of Pan-Americanism is un- 
popular in Latin America, due largely to growing distrust of the 
United States, as focused by the recent intervention in Nica- 
ragua. This has its unfortunate effect upon the work of our 
missions, but informed people do distinguish between the policies 
of the State Department and the principles and practice of a 
World Church which knows no political affiliations nor national 
frontiers. 

We of the North need to know how fine and valuable is the 
contribution that Latin America has yet to make to the final 
blend of humanity in the western world. There are reasons to 
look in the coming years for a bi-lingual, unified, all-American 
civilization with sympathetic mutual understanding between the 
peoples of the two languages, two racial viewpoints and. two 
religious systems of the Latin and the English-speaking 
Americas. But first we of the North need a better understanding 
of the fineness of culture, the warmth of heart, the high capacity 
for friendship, the gracious social courtesy of our neighbors, and 
in truth, we ourselves might use a larger measure of these graces 
in our more blunt and materialistic civilization. 


READJUSTMENTS 


The quadrennium has been one of rending readjustments that 
have cost us some of the hard-won results of past service and 
sacrifice. We are now working with about one-half the annual 
resources of money and missionaries that we thought constituted 
a minimum four years ago. There is no margin anywhere; no 
replacements are possible for sickness, accidents or furloughs. If 
aman falls his work falls with him. Much work has been aban- 
doned, nativé self-support has been pushed sometimes to the 
breaking-point, but with all I have yet to hear the first com- 
plaint from any national worker. Everywhere the response of 
our people has equalled the sacrifices of our missionaries. 


s 
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NATIONAL LEADERSHIP 


The quadrennium has seen a steady and rapid development 
of national leadership. In Mexico every Pastor, District Super- 
intendent and teacher of the schools of the Board of- Foreign 
Missions (with the exception of one man) is a Mexican and 
everywhere there is deepening of the sense of responsibility for 
the conduct of the work. In the entire area we have left but 
fifteen married couples and eight single teachers. This speaks 
high praise for our fine national leadership. 


INADEQUATE HQUIPMENT 


As compared with other lands, Latin America Methodism is 
noted for its inadequate evangelistic equipment. Our people 
meet in rented rooms, wretched hovels, barren and uninviting 
halls, in some cases scarcely fit for domestic animals. In all 
Peru we have one small church building, in Bolivia not even 
one. Panama has three chapels, Costa Rica one. We can never 
expect the sensitive, educated Latin to meet with us in such 
quarters; we would not do it ourselves were we in his place. 
Many pupils in our schools come from better class homes, but 
with such conditions surrounding our churches, much of the 
religious influence of the schools sinks out of sight when the 
pupils return to their home surroundings. If we had better 
churches and better trained pastors, the religious value of our 
schools might be conserved and intensified in the after lives of 
our students and their families. 


EVANGELISTIC RESULTS 


There is abroad an idea that Latin America is not a fruitful 
field for evangelistic work. No greater mistake could be made. 
To say that we have not taken our evangelistic work very 
seriously would be nearer the truth. We are sometimes reminded 
that we are not working primarily to make Methodists but to 
leaven life, which has a plausible sound, but unless we can 
gather the results of our teaching into some organized expres- 
sion of the Christian fellowship and service, much of our efforts 
will be and now are arrows shot into the air. Lacking any 
definite target they will come down no one knows where and be 
lost in the desert sands of indifference and neglect. One of our 
wéaknesses is the lack of effective co-ordination between the 
religious work of our schools and that of the churches. 

Considering our poor equipment and comparatively untrained 
ministry we have achieved remarkable results. After fifty years 
of work in Latin America we had more members and self support 
than were attained in China in the same length of time and with 
less investment of men and money. In evangelistic leadership 
our national men are winning high and deserved praise from all 
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who know their works. In self support we have reason for pride 
in the high level attained in all our fields. There is a ready and 
sincere response to the Gospel message wherever intelligently and 
sympathetically presented amid surroundings that do not cancel 
the effect of the sermon. If we were to devote more attention to 
the training of a really effective national ministry instead of so 
much to the general leavening of the social whole, without expec- 
tation of organized expression, we might in a few years develop 
a strong church. In general we have reversed the historical 
order of Churches first, and then institutions to care for the 
expanding life and increasing needs of a growing membership, 
and have founded institutions first, hoping that churches might 
grow out of them. With limited resources we have not, been 
able to give thorough training to our native leaders and we have 
been compelled to fill our schools with pupils whose fathers are 
able to pay high tuitions, thereby widening the gap between our 
educational and evangelistic work. We hold to the interpretation 
of the Good News in the widest and deepest terms of every 
human need and interest, but it would seem that our primary 
responsibility would be the carrying out of the Great Commission 
to go everywhere and evangelize everybody who will accept our 
message. A Mission School is an excellent place in which to 
evangelize the future leaders of the land but we need also some 
adequate church organization for conserving these results. 

The past three years have been marked by various spontaneous 
religious awakenings here and there throughout the area. 
Humble laymen have begun work among their neighbors, 
students have offered themselves for Christian service, men have 
tramped over long trails asking for some one to bring a Gospel 
message, good revivals have characterized nearly all our organ- 
ized churches. The harvest is ready for reapers. 


Our ErrectTive System 


With all gratitude for all good done by all agencies in all 
places, we also recognize the very high effectiveness throughout 
the Area of our own system of organization and administration, 
whereby the Annual Conference becomes the basis of a new and 
automatically autonomous work in every land. Our mission- 
aries do not meet apart by themselves to determine what may be 
good for the national pastors and mission agencies, but we are 
giving our national leaders a very large part in administrative 
and financial responsibility. There are no abuses of this pro- 
cedure and the national men are rendering service of the highest 
value in our administrative councils. 


Co-OPERATION 


Methodism is notable for its spirit of co-operation with all 
who exalt our Lord and travel our way and in Latin America 
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we have heartily entered into every forward-looking measure for 
the elimination of competition and the better co-ordination of all 
evangelical agencies. However, at the present time, co-operation 
among evangelical churches is at rather a low ebb, due to the 
unwillingness of some of our ecclesiastical neighbors to enter 
upon definite agreements or to surrender denominational ambi- 
tions, which they sometimes call “being led of the Spirit.” 


NationaL Missionary Socretres 


Our Church in Mexico is developing a strong missionary char- 
acter. The Mexican Missionary Society, reorganized in 1925, 
undertakes to aid struggling churches and under-paid pastors 
and to carry on work outside of Mexico, at present in Costa Rica, 
where a Mexican missionary took part in the founding of our 
Church in 1918. Our Mexicans are now seriously addressing 
themselves to the training and sending out of Mexican mission- 
aries to aid our work in Spanish-speaking lands. 

Peru has a National Missionary Society; which has made a 
good beginning and promises high future usefulness. The innate 
generosity of our Latin people makes them liberal sometimes 
almost toa fault in the support of every good cause and their 
scanty resources are often strained in-their efforts to carry on 
the good work. 


Boutvia 


Heroic is the band of missionaries that have carried on under 
the difficult conditions attendant upon an altitude of two and 
one-half miles above sea level. We have two great schools and 
a promising beginning among the Ayrama Indians and hope to 
open a medical-evangelistic work within a year. At’ present 
there is a radical movement among the student classes of the 
government schools that promises to loosen the hold of fanati- 
cism upon the minds of the people and open the doors for the 
Gospel everywhere. 


PERU 


The British-American Hospital near Callao has been our 
spectacular achievement of the last four years. Dr. and Mrs. 
McCornack have made this institution known through the West 
Coast as an outstanding achievement in skillful surgery and 
medical help for all in need of such attention. 

Dr. M. A. Rader has given himself to the founding of the 
Fay Wolfe Memorial Bible School, which when inaugurated will 
send trained workers out to all parts of the country. 

The past years have seen a steady increase of the spirit of tol- 
erance and under the present stable government Peru presents 
one of our most promising evangelistic opportunities. 
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PANAMA 


Our one school in Panama has run beyond its bounds and 
has a waiting list of pupils willing to pay for the privilege of 
enrollment. The interior of the Isthmus presents a remarkable 
evangelistic opportunity and awaits only men and means to 
enter in and possess the goodly land. 


Costa Rica 


Costa Rica is the gem of the Latin Republics. Beautiful for 
situation, lovely as to scenery, fertile soil, intelligent people; 
here we are challenged by great possibilities as soon as we can 
man and finance this field. 


Mexico 


The struggle between the Vatican and the Mexican Constitu- 
tion has so far resulted in favor of the Mexican Government. 
All ministers are required to register as such with the govern- 
ment and to be Mexicans by birth. All Protestant pastors are 
Mexicans. and comply with the law as a matter of routine. 
Everywhere they carry on their ministry without molestation. 
Under orders from Rome, all priests refuse to register, claiming 
that to do so would be to admit that the secular government has 
jurisdiction over the church, which they deny. There is not 
now and has not been any religious persecution on the part of 
the present Mexican Government. 

Our Mexican pastors are a group of remarkable men. Tried 
in. the fires of difficulty, proved by all the tests of high loyalty 
and devotion, they are faithful, intelligent and energetic. Under 
all circumstances they have given worthy account, of. their 
stewardship and to-day are steadily marching forward -to larger 
achievements in the extension of the Gospel within and without 
their own. land. 

The quadrennium has been a time of testing for our people 
and institutions and we have been tried, sometimes as by fire. 
Out of it all emerge a stronger church, a focused purpose and a 
settled determination to follow to the end in the steps of Him 
who through tribulations has sent upon our people something 
of his spirit of service and has permitted to fall across our 
pathway the shadow of his own cross of sacrifice. 


REPORT OF THE NEW ORLEANS AREA 
Rosert E, Jones, RESIDENT BIsHOP 


Dear Brothers and Sisters: 


The General Conference of 1864 authorized “the bishops to 
organize among the colored ministers for the benefit of our 
colored members and population Mission Conferences—one or 
more, where in their Godly judgments the exigencies of the work 
may demand it.” The bishops were to determine also ‘the 
boundaries of such Mission Conferences until the meeting of 
the next General Conference. 

The General Minutes show that John P. Newman, a mem- 
ber of the New York Conference, was appointed missionary for 
the year 1864-1865, to New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Agreeable to the action of the General Conference, Bishop 
Edward Thomson organized the Mississippi Mission Confer- 
ence in New Orleans on Christmas Day, 1865. Twelve colored 
preachers were admitted on trial. In the organization of the 
Conference it is said that one of the colored brothers said that 
not one of their number was competent to act as secretary, there- 
upon one of them nominated J. P. Newman, who was duly 
elected secretary and served for two years. This Mission Con- 
ference embraced our work in Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas. 
There was at the time a total membership of 2,216, including 
our white work, with thirteen local preachers. Church and par- 
sonage property occupied by our colored membership, at that 
time was valued at $47,000. In this enlistment of property was 
old Wesley Church, valued at $30,000. Ames Church, which 
was in the list of appointments, was not given a valuation at 
that time. Out of this Mission Conference have grown the 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Upper Mississippi, Texas and West Texas 
Conferences. These Conferences are represented in this Gen- 
eral Conference by thirty delegates. 

There are in this Area 110,542 members, with 1,367 churches, 
534 parsonages, with a total property valuation of $4,709,198. 
A rather remarkable development, all things considered. 

These Conferences are now served by secretaries, all of whom 
are graduates from one or more of our schools and there will be 
found in the enrollment of these Conferences more than a score 
of men who have college degrees. Several of the men have re- 
ceived their Doctor’s degree in Philosophy, others have done post- 
graduate work in Boston, Northwestern, Syracuse and other uni- 
versities of similar grade. The rank and file of the men have 
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been touched at some time or other by some one of our schools. 
Among our laymen are found many of the most representative 
and outstanding leaders of the Negro group in these States; men 
who are practicing law, medicine, conducting large business 
enterprises, directors of fraternal organizations, farmers and 
educators of high standing in the schools of these several States. 
The New Orleans Area furnishes quite a romantic chapter in the 
history of missions. This showing is a rather remarkable 
tribute to the type of work that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has done during all these years. 


CONFERENCES HELD 


Of the Conferences in the New Orleans Area I have held dur- 
ing the quadrennium: The Tennessee, Central Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Upper Mississippi and West Texas two times each and the 
Louisiana and Texas Conferences three times each. The fol- 
lowing Conferences outside of my Area I have held one time 
each: Atlanta, Central Missouri, Delaware, Little Rock and 
North Carolina. 


EVANGELISM 


Special emphasis has been placed upon evangelism. Retreats 
have been held in most of the districts at which time a five-year 
program in evangelism was set up and personal evangelism 
stressed. The District Conference is a popular feature of our 
work, In some of the Annual Conferences a summer and a fall 
District Conference are held. These are mainly conferences of 
evangelism. Revivals have not ceased, they continue to be of 
large service in some centers, but the task of winning souls has 
grown gradually upon laymen and ministers alike so that. in 
group meetings, District Conferences, Annual Conferences and 
in the four Area Councils held, no opportunity has been lost to 
lay stress upon the importance and obligation of our ministers 
and laymen for the winning of the present generation. Although 
there has been no remarkable demonstration, there has been a 
gradual lifting of the spiritual life. There was an increase in 
membership of the Area during the past year. This evangelistic 
uplift is reflected also in the World Service giving of the Area. 


MIGRATION 


In. my report for this Area for the quadrennium ending 1924, 
I stated that the Area had lost 18,445 members by migration. 
There has been a let up in migration, although not a complete 
cessation. A few of the people continue to move northward and 
westward but the population has become a little more stabilized, 
due largely to improvements in economic, educational and agri- 
cultural advantages offered to the colored people in the South, 
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FLOOD SITUATION j 


The Mississippi flood was a matter of nation-wide comment 
and while it affected immediately only the Clarksdale and Green- 
wood Districts of the Upper Mississippi Conference, Vicksburg 
District of the Mississippi Conference and the Alexandria, Baton 
Rouge, Lateche, Lake Charles and Monroe Districts of the 
Louisiana Conference, all of the territory more or less was 
affected. The flood, besides the havoc of devastation, uncovered 
one of the sore spots of America. Along the Mississippi River 
the Negro population of twenty counties is seventy-five per cent 
or more, of five counties sixty-two per cent or more and of six 
counties fifty per cent or more. This section is the blackest spot 
of America in another particular. For the most part the Negro 
populations were tenant farmers and were held to the plantations 
by labor contracts, and in some instances the condition was just 
a little better than chattel slavery. We have church work all 
through this territory. Our churches and missions are more or 
less affected by the attitude of the planters toward the Church, 
and by their ideals for the persons who live on the plantations. 
The flood not only uncovered adverse economic conditions but 
was the occasion for some measure of improvement, not a great 
deal, but some, in housing conditions, in health and in the rela- 
tion between tenant and landlord. 


PROHIBITION 


The Eighteenth Amendment has been of direct and distinct 
benefit to the entire Negro population within this Area and else- 
where. It would not be expected that one cannot find cases of 
infraction of the prohibition law in this group, but by far a 
larger percentage of the people have been blessed in this era 
by soberness which has promoted better schools, better churches, 
better homes and larger bank accounts. In observing the de- 
positors of one bank, in a row of fifteen, thirteen Negroes were 
counted. There has been very marked development in the home 
life. Homes of refinement, modest to be sure, indicative of-a 
higher and better living, are far more numerous. Prohibition de- 
serves the credit. That the largest bulk of the Negro population 
lives within the dry territory is one of the compensations of 
life. 

CLEAN-UP WEEK 


Clean-up Week has become a fixture with the Area. During 
the first year of the last quadrennium Clean-up Week was pro- 
moted by extensive correspondence, report cards and other 
printed matter. Now the churches have accepted Clean-up Week 
as a fixed item on the church calendar. The Conferences and 
Area Council renew annually their pledges to observe Clean-up 
Week. Many inspiring responses are given. In one instance, a 
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pastor reports that the Clean-up Week attracted the attention of 
the entire community so that the week following the white 
high school put on a Clean-up Week. It is safe to say that from 
sixty to seventy-five per cent of the churches observe, in the 
spring, Clean-up Week, which promotes the cleaning of the 
church and parsonage and yards of both, the planting of flowers 
and grass and making general repairs. 


HOMES FOR THE AGED 


Lafon Old Folks Home of New Orleans has increased its 
capacity and has made remarkable showing during the last two 
or three years, having been approved by the. Community Chest 
of New Orleans and written into its annual. budget. 

Mississippi Old Folks Home has been incorporated, A site has 
been purchased and paid for and money is being raised for the 
erection of a building on the grounds of the Gulfside Chautauqua 
and Camp Meeting Ground. ; 

Texas Old Folks Home has bought a very substantial piece of 
property in the city of Houston and has met the notes that have 
so far fallen due. 


DEACONESS WORK 


An effort has been made to place in some of our stronger 
and strategically located churches graduate deaconesses. In this 
effort we have had the heartiest and most generous co-operation 
on the part of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. We 
began the work in New Orleans with a supervising deaconess and 
two other deaconesses assigned to parish work. The deaconess in 
garb is welcomed. The feeling is that the Sisterhood is abso- 
lutely necessary to meet the situation which we face on account 
of the large Sisterhood of the Catholic church operated in this 
section, particularly in Louisiana. Since the work has begun 
there have been more calls for deaconesses than we can fill, 


THE WORK OF THE WOMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


The work of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society is one of 
the most important features of our work in this Area. The 
Elizabeth Rust Home at Holly Springs, the Peck Home at New 
Orleans, the Eliza Dee Home at Austin, Texas, the Sager Brown 
Orphanage at Baldwin, Louisiana and the several kindergartens 
operated in New Orleans, are institutions that are proving their 
worth. ‘They are well directed, well located and are having a 
large influence upon the life of our women and children. No 
finer work is being done in the South than the work of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 


TYPES OF CHURCH WORK 
We bought, five years ago, from the Franklin Street Congre- 
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gation of the Gulf Conference the church and parish house at 
Franklin and Saint Andrew Streets in the city of New Orleans. 
A new church was organized along institutional lines under the 
chartered name of People’s Methodist Episcopal Church. Not 
only have we built up a substantial membership, with this 
church paying its full World Service quota of $350 yearly but 
there has been built up the one best Social Service Center in 
New Orleans and one of the very best in the entire South among 
colored people. There are twelve paid workers and four volun- 
teers. Among the departments in full operation are the Child 
Welfare Clinic, Day Nursery, Girls’ Club, Employment Bureau 
and Mothers’ Rest Awhile Camp. 

On a whole the building projects have not gone forward during 
this quadrennium so largely as during the previous quadrennium. 
There have been built, however, a number of outstanding 
churches. One of the most encouraging building enterprises is 
that of the Wesley Tabernacle, Galveston, Texas, the Rev. KE. W. 
Kelly, D.D., pastor. This church undertook remodeling at a 
cost of $45,000 and that without making application to or re- 
ceiving a single dime from the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension. This debt has been reduced to less than 
$7,000 and gives us a church modern in every way, in the heart 
of a growing population and stands out as a most important 
church enterprise for our group in the city of Galveston. | This 
is an example of self-support, fine leadership and of Community 
Service. 


BETTER CHURCH MUSIC 


Emphasis has been placed upon the use of the hymns of the 
church. To Bishop Thirkield we are indebted for getting out a ~ 
small booklet under the title of “Great Hymns of the Church.” 
This booklet sells for ten cents, and places a collection of the 
best hymns in easy reach of the people. The spirituals have not 
lost in popularity, but have rather gained, while on the other hand 
there has been a lessening of interest in the ordinary gospel 
songs with the refrain. The fine hymns of the Church are find- 
ing a larger place in our church worship. There has been a 
decided improvement in the choirs, not only as to the singing, but 
as to the personnel and to the serious approach of their task. 
This coming summer the Area plans to promote a conference 
on Church Music. 


WESLEY FOUNDATION 


The tax-supported schools in the States of this Area, as else- 
where, occupy a most important place in the education of our 
people. Our young people, of course, attend these schools and 
to meet the situation we have attempted the organization and 
promotion of the Wesley Foundation. These projects can be 
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mentioned only as an indication of what can be done rather 
than what has already been accomplished. We have the begin- 
ning of the work at Southern University, Scotlandville, La. 
Here we have one of our best trained men, the Rev. G. W. 
Carter, a graduate of college and seminary. His wife also-is a 
college graduate. They have access to the student body of 
Southern University. We have the mere beginning of an equip- 
ment. At the State School of Alabama, located at Normal, our 
work is in charge of the Rev. A. W. McKinney, A.M., who is a 
former college president. He is permitted to serve as chaplain 
of the school and has direct supervision of the religious life of 
the entire student body. We have appeals from other States to 
begin this type of work, particularly in Texas, where there is a 
great institution. 
GULFSIDE ASSOCIATION 


I reported at the last General Conference that a tract of land 
along the Mississippi Coast had been secured for the establish- 
ment of a Summer Training Camp, known as the Gulfside Chau- 
tauqua and Camp Meeting Ground. This enterprise has steadily 
grown in public confidence and good will. Two large and four 
small buildings have been constructed. During the season of 
1927 there were fifteen schools scheduled. Among these was a 
State Normal with the approval of the State Departments of the 
States of Louisiana and Mississippi. Also College Extension 
Courses were offered under the direction of New Orleans, Rust 
and Haven Colleges. At the dedicatory exercises of the grounds, 
held August 31, 1927, there were present Bishops Thirkield, 
Clair and Scott, Bishop Theodore D. Bratton, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, diocese of Mississippi, Bishop W. J. Walls, of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church, and the entire 
roster of county officials of Hancock County, State of Missis- 
sippi. This enterprise has been investigated by some of the out- 
standing boards of America and has met with very encouraging 
commendation. It is destined to be to the Negro of the South 
what Lakeside, Ocean Grove, Round Lake and other similar 
enterprises are to the people in that section of the country. 


OUR SCHOOLS 


The schools in the Area are directed by the Board of Educa- 
tion and they are an important part of our work. 

Flint Goodridge Hospital and Nurse Traming School—it 
would be hard to estimate the value of this institution in the life 
of New Orleans and vicinity. 

So remarkably has the work of this hospital gone forward that 
the Community Chest of New Orleans has approved it and 
makes a substantial appropriation to its budget. We are looking 
forward to a new hospital. A new site has been secured in one 
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of the best locations that can be found in the city of New 
Orleans. The price paid for the square was $77,500, although 
it is estimated to be now worth $90,000. A committee is study- 
ing plans for the new hospital which is estimated to cost between 
a half million and a million dollars. 

The hospital received during the past four years 4,035 patients 
and did $45,799.51 worth of free work. There have been 
graduated during the quadrennium thirty nurses, three mid- 
wives and six internes. 

The nurses are employed by the government at the different 
Veteran Hospitals. They served gallantly during the recent 
Mississippi flood. We find Flint Goodridge nurses doing public 
health nursing in Saint Louis, Mo., Detroit, Mich., and Beau- 
mont, Texas; school nursing in the cities of New Orleans and 
Houston and employed as State Nurses by the State of Louisiana. 
Two are employed steadily in the tuberculosis wards at Charity 
Hospital, of New Orleans. Others are doing private duty nurs- 
ing in the States of Illinois, California, Missouri, Florida, 
Georgia, Texas, Mississippi, Alabama and Louisiana. Still 
others are doing institutional work in Illinois, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Alabama, Tennessee and Louisiana. - 

Dr. T. Restin Heath, of the Kansas Conference, and Mrs. 
Heath gave eight years to this institution and under their ad- 
ministration it grew to the point where it is recognized as an A- 
grade hospital by the American Association of Hospitals. Doctor 
Heath was called to Bethany Hospital, Kansas City, and upon 
his acceptance of that position the Superintendency of Flint 
Goodridge was supplied by the election of Dr. H. W. Knight, a 
man who has had large experience, having been a medical mis- 
sionary in India and Africa. 

Samuel Huston College, Austin, Texas, shows a gratifying 
improvement in the student body and faculty. In 1922 there 
were forty students of college grade; at present there are two 
hundred and ninety students of college grade. 

In 1924 there were three teachers holding approved advanced 
degrees, all others holding bachelor degrees. There are now on 
the faculty three holding Master of Arts degrees, one with Doctor 
of Philosophy, one with Bachelor of Divinity degree and all 
others with Bachelor of Arts degrees, most of whom have done 
further graduate work. In 1924 the institution was rated as a . 
standard A-junior college, while in 1926, it was rated as a stand- 
ard A-senior college by Texas. In 1927 Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma and six Southern States approved Samuel Huston 
College as an A-grade standard college. In February, 1928, 
the college was recognized by North Carolina as an A-grade 
institution. 

Wiley College, Marshall, Texas, has grown gradually for a 
number of years, During the last decade, however, especially 
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the past eight years, its development has been more noticeable ; 
and particularly pronounced has been its expansion within the 
present quadrennium. 

Ten years ago we had less than 150 college students enrolled ; 
to-day Wiley has more than 500, counting students in the Exten- 
sion Schools operated in three different cities. There are 389 
resident college students. 

Wiley is now recognized and rated as class “A” by the State 
Departments of Education in Texas and North Carolina; its 
diploma is recognized by Harvard University as an accredited 
institution, and its graduates are admitted on approval by Har- 
vard, Northwestern, Wisconsin and Colorado Universities. Ten 
years ago, of course, Wiley was practically unknown in the larger 
educational circles. Hight years ago its enrollment consisted 
chiefly of sub-college and elementary grade students; to-day 
more than seventy per cent of its registration is of college grade. 
Ten years ago the personnel of its faculty did not have a teacher 
with an advanced degree and few of them were from any 
reputable institution; to-day each department head has either 
an advanced degree or has done practically all the work neces- 
sary to obtain one. Hleven'members of the Wiley faculty have 
done from two to six quarters of graduate work. Every member 
of the academic faculty holds a bachelor’s degree from some 
reputable institution. Dr. M. W. Dogan has been president of 
this school for thirty-two years. 

Rust College, located at Holly Springs, Mississippi, for the 
year 1923-24, had an enrollment of 104 boys and 72 girls in the 
High School Department, and for the same period an enrollment 
of thirty-six in the College Department, four of whom were spe- 
cial students. For the year 1927-28 the High School Depart- 
ment showed an enrollment of 97 boys and 153 girls, a total of 
250, while the College Department had an increased enrollment 
of 83, 48 men and 35 women, all classified as regular college 
students, a gain of 51 students. ; 

The faculty of this college in 1923-24 consisted of seventeen 
persons, eight of whom were without any Academic degree, seven 
with Bachelor of Arts degree, one Bachelor of Science and one 
Ph.D. The faculty of 1927-28 consists of twenty-one teachers 
with degrees, fourteen Bachelors of Art, three Masters of Art, 
one Bachelor of Music, one Master of Music, one B.L.I., and one 
Bachelor of Divinity. In this college the High School and 
Junior College are accredited by the State of Mississippi. 

New Orleans College showed a total enrollment for 1923-24 
of 543. The total enrollment for 1927-28 is 887. In 1923-24 
there were 108 college students, at present there are 350. The 
total faculty in 1923-24 was twenty. It is now thirty. The 
total college faculty four years ago numbered six and the total 
college faculty to-day is twelve, All of the professors in the 
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college have done graduate work. Three have their master’s 
degrees and three will secure their degree this summer. The 
plan is to require the master’s degree or the doctor’s degree of 
all professors in the college. Instructors in the high school must 
have at least the A.B. degree. New Orleans College is now 
approved by the State Board of Education for the States of 
Louisiana, Texas, Alabama, Mississippi and Florida. It is a 
member of the Association of Colleges for Negro youth, the 
highest standardizing agency among colored schools. It pro- 
moted the organization of the South Central Association of 
Colleges for Negro Youth. Within the quadrennium the summer 
school was established with the first half of the session in New 
Orleans and the second half at Waveland. Three extension 
centers have been established which are approved by the State 
Board of Education : Alexandria, Lake Charles and Thi- 
bodaux. 

Founders’ Day was begun in 1927. The date is March 22nd. 
It was on this date in 1874 that the charter of the school was 
granted by the State Legislature. Bishop J. C. Hartzell was the 
guest of honor and chief speaker in 1927. 

Haven Teachers College, from 1878, the year of its founding, 
until 1920, the Meridian Academy, now Haven Teachers College, 
was merely a Grammar and High School, serving chiefly the city 
of Meridian. Since 1920 the courses have been revised, and the 
institution so equipped that both the High School and Junior 
College are accredited by the Mississippi State Department of 
Education, and graduates of the High School are accepted in the 
Freshman year of colleges in all parts of the country. The 
college classes have increased from 0 in 1920 to 170 at the pres- 
ent time. Before 1920, no special attention was paid to the 
securing of teachers with college degrees; now all heads of 
departments and head teachers hold college degrees. 

We have also in the Area Walden College at Nashville, and 
the Central Alabama Institute at Birmingham. The latter insti- 
tution is not being operated at this time. 


WORLD SERVICE 


The Area did not raise so much World Service for the quad- 
rennium ending as it did for the previous quadrennium. The 
third World Service year showed a fine increase over the second 
year. Hach Conference in the Area for the third World Service 
year as compared with the second made a substantial increase 
with the exception of the Upper Mississippi Conference. ‘Two 
districts of this Conference were hit pretty heavily by the flood. 
Even with the handicap of the flood the Upper Mississippi Con- 
ference showed a decrease of only $652.35. 

A very much better showing is registered in comparing the 
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World Service receipts with the total benevolent collections for 
the four years 1915-18: 









CoNnFERENCE 1915 1916 1917 1918 Total 
Central Alabama....... $1,986.00 $1,636.00 $1,857.00 $2,590.00 $8,069.00 
Louisiana: < 2.2.04 ee. 3,023.00 3,006.00 2,703.00 2,340.00 11,072.00 
Mississippi....-....... 3,366.00 5,608.00 3,208.00 3,415.00 15,597.00 
Wexag. chy ine oth. te 3,309.00 3,570.00 3,170.00 3,687.00 13,736.00 
Upper Mississippi... ... 3,882.00 3,479.00 3,856.00 3,545.00 14,762.00 
Westi Texas: 2.62) ) 073! 3,649.00 4,326.00 4,123.00 4,777.00 16,805.00 
Tennessee............. 475.00 889.00 1,613.00 1,666.00 4,543.00 

$84,584.00 

First Second Third Fourth Total 
World World World World Three Yrs. 

CoNnFERENCE Service Service Service Service 834 Mos. 
Year Year Year Year 

$92,348.63 $76,156.00 $89, 204.81 $10,305.77 $268,015.21 
Central Alabama....... 8,981.43 6,907.33 8,409.58 471.50 24,769.84 
Louisiana. . nit 15,968.61 12,413.78 16,808.11 1,380.00 46,570.50 
Mississippi. 12,999.50 15,992.31 15,993.12 1,830.70 46,816.63 
Tennessee. 4,714.37 4,437.45 6,057.25 1,029.92 16,238.99 
OXASz.::,.\. 15,770.23 11,756.00 15,991.23 1,257.65 44,775.11 
Upper Mississipp’ 17,409.80 13,940.55 13,288.20 1,920.00 46,558.55 
West Texas...... 16,504.69 10,708.58 12,657.32 2,416.00 42,286.59 


When it is taken into consideration that our churches raise 
the bulk of their quota on Easter it can readily be seen that the 
report so far for the fourth World Service year does not indi- 
cate percentage of giving when the returns are in for the full 
year. 

In closing this report acknowledgment should be made 
of the fine fellowship that I have enjoyed with the pastors, dis- 
trict superintendents and laymen of the New Orleans Area. 
They have been generous and cordial in the support of the Area 
program and to them all credit is due for whatever success has 
been achieved. For all time to come the larger percentage of our 
people will live in the South. There should be no slacking in 
interest in their behalf, on the other hand they should be led to 
the point as early as possible where they will bear a proportionate 
share of the world-wide program of the Church, While much 
has been accomplished for the Negro in the South much yet 
remains to be done. The Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
field of endeavor should not withdraw in the slightest degree. 


\ 
REPORT OF THE NEW YORK AREA 
LutTHerR B. WItson, ResipENT BisHop 


The report: of the New York City Area for the past quad- 
rennium is on the whole one of fairly encouraging success. 
The usual activities of the Church have had the interest and 
support of laity and ministry. The membership for the Area 
has shown a gain of 2,768, the total being 219,909. The amount 
received for World Service is $5,863,418. There have been more 
Churches and parish houses and parsonages erected or secured 
during these years than in any of the previous quadrenniums 
since the institution of the Area system. The value of Church 
property as reported is $43,038,901. 

The outstanding building enterprises are as follows: 

The Park Avenue Church, Manhattan, has completed its 
edifice and the revenue expected from the lease of the ground 
not occupied by the Church proper has been available for the 
work. 

Broadway Temple, which is engaged in the most costly of 
the enterprises undertaken by any of our congregations, has 
completed two of the three units of construction—the apart- 
ment house wings. The completion of the central unit, the 
Church proper, was delayed by unexpected developments involv- 
ing greatly increased outlay and necessitating an additional 
financial campaign which is now in progress. It is confidently 
expected that success will crown the effort of those who have, 
with such resolute optimism, given themselves to the enterprise 
of completing this structure where, upon the highest point 
within the limits of Greater New York, it will lift the cross to 
dominate the skyline of the city. 

In Brooklyn, Hanson Place and Summerfield have united 
and are to erect a Church in the very center of that city of 
churches, within two or three blocks of the old Hanson Place 
site. 'The new Church is to be known as Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

The old Calvary Church during the quadrennium completed 
its new building in the neighborhood of New York University 
and turned over its commodious building in Harlem to Salem 
congregation. The new St. Mark’s Church, Manhattan, has 
been completed and dedicated. Largely by the encouragement 
of the City Society and under its guidance a large Church 
building, formerly occupied by a Lutheran congregation, was 
purchased. It is in one of the neighborhoods occupied almost 
exclusively by our colored population. The debts involved in 
this addition to our denominational equipment are large and, 
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to a less heroic group, would be discouraging, but we are hoping 
that by the continuance of patient and generous endeavor the 
financial problem will ultimately be solved. 

Thoroughly equipped parish houses have been erected by St. 
Mark’s, Brooklyn; New Rochelle, Bay Ridge, and Simpson, 
Brooklyn. 

The erection of the great printing plant of our Book Concern 
at Dobbs Ferry is within the Area, if not properly of it, and is 
one of those factors making for the advancement of the work 
here, in that it illustrates our denominational strength and 
ability. 

The Methodist Episcopal Hospital of Brooklyn, one of the 
earliest ventures in the healing ministry of Methodism, has 
added $398,034.63 to its Endowment Fund. Improvements 
have totaled another $100,000. They have added a Medical 
Unit at a cost of $150,000 and a new Service Building at a 
cost of $300,000. A total number of 35,717 patients have been 
treated and the total expenditures have been $2,085,727.99. Mr. 
Alfred P. Sloan, who succeeded Dr. James M. Buckley as Presi- 
dent of the Trustee Board, has felt obliged, under his physi- 
cian’s orders, to retire from the position to which he has given 
himself with such rare liberality and leadership. The work 
is to be carried forward under the presidency of Mr. Frank A. 
Horne, worthy of a place in the line of unusually gifted leaders. 

The Methodist Episcopal Home for the Aged in New York 
City has added to its endowment more than $300,000 and has 
secured an eligible lot on one of the commanding elevations in 
the western section of the city, where it is planned to erect 
a larger and more adequately equipped home. 

The Brooklyn Home for the Aged has added a new story to 
its edifice. 

The homes and hospitals of the Area of the German and 
Swedish Conferences are generously supported and wisely 
administered. The Deaconess Homes in Manhattan, Brooklyn, 
and Jersey City, the St. Christopher’s Home at Dobbs Ferry, 
the Five Points Mission, have all been strengthened financially 
and in equipment during the quadrennium. 

The Aged People’s Home, sustained in part by the Newark 
Conference, is at Ocean Grove, New J ersey. 

Mr. John E, Andrus has secured a charter for a Children’s 
Home to be instituted in Westchester County in memory of 
his sainted wife. It will be one of the objects supported by 
the Surdna Foundation, to which he has dedicated a consider- 
able portion of his fortune. 

Centenary Collegiate Institute at Hackettstown, New Jersey, 
was chartered in 1866, opened in 1874 as a co-educational school 
and was in 1910 made a seminary for young women. It has a 
property value of $785,000 and is without debt. There are 
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twenty-three teachers on its faculty and a student body of about 
170. It steadfastly holds to its ideals as a Christian school. 
The certificates of the School are accepted in all colleges grant- 
ing this recognition to secondary schools. 

Drew Seminary for Young Women at Carmel has had its 
full quota of students. Additional land has been secured for 
the McClelland Athletic Field. The School is registered and 
chartered by the University of the State of New York, and all 
colleges which accept certificates from any of the secondary 
schools, accept those of Drew Seminary. Seventy per cent of 
the present senior class are expecting to enter college. 

Wesleyan University at Middletown, Connecticut, continues 
to maintain its high standard of excellence. In February, 1925, 
Dr. James Lukens McConaughy assumed the Presidency, and 
his administration has won the cordial approval of trustees, 
alumni and students. Since 1924 four new buildings’ have 
been erected : ; 

The Olin Memorial Library, in memory of Dr. Stephen Olin, 
second President of the College, and his son, Stephen H. Olin, 
for many years Wesleyan’s most distinguished alumnus, trustee 
and, acting president. 

The Hall Laboratory of Chemistry, in memory of Gardiner 
Hall, Jr., his son, William Henry Hall, and his son. 

The Shanklin Laboratory of Biology, in memory of the late 
President William Arnold Shanklin. 

The Harriman Hall; a dormitory erected through the gen- 
erosity of Henry I. Harriman, 795, in memory of his father, 
Daniel G. Harriman, of the class of 1864. 

Two of these buildings, the Olin Memorial Library and the 
Hall Laboratory of Chemistry, are already in use, and the re- 
maining two will be ready for occupancy and use about com- 
mencement time. The morale of the college body was never 
better. The curriculum of Wesleyan has been modified to har- 
monize with the more recent developments of college standards 
and program. 

Drew Theological Seminary has recently determined to avail 
itself of the provisions of its original charter and broaden its 
curriculum and program under the title, Drew University. 
Undér the old name there were in reality associated with the 
School of Theology, the College of Missions and the College of 
Graduate Work. With the change of name recently agreed upon, 
there is to be organized a college of Liberal Arts. This new 
chapter in the story of Drew had its inspiration in the generous 
devising of two of the members of our Calvary East Orange 
Charge, Mr. Leonard D. Baldwin and Mr. Arthur J. Baldwin. 
Their initial gift includes $500,000 for the erection of the build- 
ing and an endowment of $1,000,000 for the support of the 
work. The donors are brothers who were graduated from Cor- 
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nell University in the same class, pursued the study of law 
together, entered upon its practice together, and have con- 
tinued through all the years.in business and home and Church 
relations, to maintain not only unbroken, but with increasing 
vigor and beauty the attitude of a brotherhood well nigh ideal. 
To the college founded by their generosity they give the name 
“Brothers College.” It should be added that the determination 
to add thus to the educational facilities of the Church has grown 
out of their study of conditions, the knowledge that more stu- 
dents were applying for entrance into our colleges and universi- 
ties than could be received, and their further conviction that 
the association of this College with the Theological School 
would simplify the problem for many of. those contemplating 
the work of the ministry, while at the same time giving to the 
students of the new college advantages growing out of local 
environment not to be secured elsewhere. 

By the generosity of Mr. W. S. Pilling of Philadelphia, there 
has been erected on the campus of Drew Theological Seminary 
at Madison a statue of Asbury, which in general follows the 
lines of the statue erected in Washington, though they are not 
identical. It was erected to the memory of the Rev. Edward 
Stellwagon Pilling of the class of 1885 and is one of the most 
impressively eloquent, memorials that could have been raised, 
Those who look upon this equestrian statue must feel that the 
spirit of that great itinerant administrator, counsellor and evan- 
gelist, Bishop Asbury, is still inspiring and challenging us. 

Drew Seminary, or as it will henceforth be called, Drew 
University, is engaged in a campaign for the substantial 
increase of its endowment for) the Theological School. The 
immediate aim is for an addition of at least $2,000,000, though 
in. the development of plans a much greater endowment will be 
demanded., 

One of the needs which cannot be too strongly urged is that 
of a Wesley Foundation at New Haven in connection with 
Yale University, one of the great educational institutions of 
America or the world. Large numbers of our Methodist youth 
are in attendance and it is of the first importance that we: give 
expression to our denominational interest in them. The loca- 
tion of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of New Haven, 
which is on the “Green,” in the very heart of the city and 
practically at the door of the university, offers to us a fitting 
center for the activities of this Foundation. It is one of the 
most, significant, of the opportunities at present before the 
Church. If we are really to meet it, we need to act promptly 
and, most generously. 

The City Societies of the Area, and notably those of New 
York City and Brooklyn, have been unwearied in toil and have 
made distinct contribution to the work. 
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The Brooklyn and Long Island Church Society is at present 
engaged in a campaign for an addition to its funds of at least 
$200,000. 

Early in March the Metropolitan Temple, Manhattan, was 
entirely destroyed by fire. It occupied one of the most com- 
manding locations in the City of New York. At the time of 
writing this report we are not in possession of the information 
required. for a detailed statement of future plan. We are, how- 
ever, expecting that this historic organization will continue at 
its strategic center with a structure modern in arrangement, 
attractive in architecture and decoration, and in every way 
adequate for the meeting of its exceptional opportunity in this 
great metropolis. 

Old John Street stands in its ancient place, bearing its per- 
petual witness and evidencing its undiminished zeal and vigor. 

For a number of years the Conferences centering in Greater 
New York have had under consideration and occasional discus- 
sion the question of lifting the boundaries of the three English- 
speaking Conferences. The changes that have taken place and 
are taking place in matters civil and ecclesiastical have brought 
forward the old question with renewed interest. 

The territory is united as never before. There has been 
opened within the last months the vehicular tunnel running 
from Manhattan to Jersey City. The preliminary work for a 
new bridge between this city and the Palisades of New Jersey 
has already begun, and Long Island is rapidly growing in pop- 
ulation and importance. It seems to be the dictate of business 
sagacity that the unifying of our denominational organization 
would certainly promote effectiveness, simplifying the task of 
ministerial adjustment and avoiding certain, overlapping of 
program and expense which, in the light of modern theory and 
method, should, if at all possible, be eliminated. No one who 
has given thought to the subject will fail to recognize the diffi- 
culties which must be met in reaching this end. The challenge 
of the situation is, however, inescapable, and it seems certain 
that the Conferences soon to assemble will give serious consid- 
eration to the suggestion. Sooner or later the plan, as it has 
been discussed, or some modification of that plan, will be 
adopted. In our own Church, as in the progress of the King- 
dom generally, the tortuous lines must be straightened and the 
rough places, administratively speaking, be made smooth. 

Considering the agitation of the past years, it seems that 
the morale of the ministry and laity has been finely sustained, 
and our denominational solidarity has been as happily illus- 
trated as in the preceding years. There has been no disposition 
to discourage ecclesiastical appraisement or to silence discussion. 
The eagerness with which men are studying every other great 
problem of our times is sure to characterize our investigation 
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of things social and religious and the disregard of ancient con- 
vention elsewhere is sure to have its influence when we turn to 
study the life of the Church. In Protestantism, the authority 
of tradition or precedent can no longer be successfully evoked 
for the restoration of quietness and confidence when once the 
minds and hearts of men have felt the force of restless and dis- 
quieting moods. Even to Romanism the day is drawing near 
when its authority will require for its continuance, even in the 
minds of the so-called faithful, something more than repeated 
assertion. ‘The seas are stormy; the age is keenly critical. The 
remedy for confusion is not the sharp word of assumed author- 
ity, and certainly it is not in the ruthless iconoclasm which, with 
indiscriminate zeal, is ready to sacrifice its ecclesiastical heritage 
in obedience to frenzied impulse. The remedy must be rather 
in the mutual sympathy which listens with patience and answers 
with the sweet reasonableness of love. 

In Greater New York there are forty-two languages spoken 
and the problem of spiritual ministry is exceedingly involved. 
In the changes of population, it is inevitable that English- 
speaking congregations will be moving from their old neighbor- 
hoods, and it is difficult, if indeed not impossible, to continue 
denominational activity without substantial aid from the church 
at large. There are great opportunities offering within each 
of the English-speaking Conferences of the Area, which need 
for their improvement larger resources than are now locally 
available. This city, with its environs, must not be left to 
itself. In the success of Methodism here the entire communion 
in the United States and throughout the world is interested, for 
what we are and what we do here will vitally affect the work 
of the Church everywhere. As I retire from the residential 
administration of the Area, and from the effective relation in 
the General Superintendency, I plead once more that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church shall carefully consider the strategic 
necessity of maintaining here its denominational life and vigor. 
And, believing as I do, that the program that ought to be car- 
ried out is beyond the available resources of the Area itself, I 
urge the further plea for that sympathy which shall find expres- 
sion in earnest prayer, generous words, and in substantial 
investment for the strengthening of the work and for the greater 
glory of God. 

Shortly after the General Conference of 1924 I was taken 
ill and for months was unable to perform the work properly 
devolving upon the Resident Bishop of the Area. By the bless- 
ing of God and the aid of my brothers, the work was carried 
forward and since my measurable return to health and the task, 
I have met only with the most considerate kindness. 

In closing my sixteen years of residence in this great field, 
I would very sincerely acknowledge the imperfection of my 
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service, but I would acknowledge also, with deepest gratitude, 
the patient and unfailing helpfulness of my brethren whom I 
have learned more and more to love. I would confess, with 
loving adoration, the signal favor, the undeserved mercy of 
our Lord and Master, and my last word of this report shall be 
a word of hope. The Christ who has taught us to pray, “Thy 
Kingdom Come,” will surely give unto us, if we be true to Him, 
guidance and the power of His Spirit, and we shall some day 
share in the joy of the promised consummation. 


REPORT OF THE OMAHA AREA 
FREDERICK T. KEENEY, RESIDENT BISHOP 


The Omaha Area with its wide expanse of rolling prairie is 
one of God’s garden spots for luxurious soul growth and the 
development of well-rounded and sturdy character. Iowa and 
Nebraska, comprising the Area, are pre-eminently Methodist 
States, our membership surpassing numerically the combined 
enrollment of any other two denominations. The quality, too, is 
occasion for congratulation, made up largely of sturdy pioneers 
and their children who boast an Eastern or Southern ancestry, 
with a generous intermingling of representatives of Canada, 
England, and central and northern Europe. 

To have had Bishop Homer C. Stuntz as my predecessor in 
administering the Omaha Area and as a close personal friend 
for more than twenty years was a rich heritage and an unspeak- 
able delight. 

On learning of my assignment to the Area the Bishop dictated 
from his cot in the Methodist Hospital at Omaha a most cordial 
and brotherly letter of welcome, but the telegram announcing his 
death outran the letter and shattered my anticipations of his 
brotherly helpfulness in the new field. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Area statistics of preparatory and full members as tabu- 
lated in the Methodist Year Book for 1925-26-27-28 show Omaha 
to be one of four Areas in the United States which made a gain 
in membership each year of the four and two of these years to 
have made the largest advance of any Area in the Church, the 
net gain as reported January 1, 1925, being 6,379 or more than 
one fourth of the total increase for the United States, and Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, being 6,519, or more than one third of the entire 
increase for the year in preparatory and full members in Ameri- 
can Methodism. 

This continuous increase is the more gratifying because the 
population of the States comprising the Area is not increasing 
appreciably, while throughout the large rural sections where 
Methodism has been strongest there is a gradual shifting of 
population from the farms to the county seat towns or to the 
larger cities outside of the Area, with consequent loss to our 
resident membership. This change in population in recent years 
is evidenced by the number of abandoned Methodist churches 
throughout Iowa and Nebraska in now sparsely settled com- 
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munities. During the past quadrennium sixty of these churches 
have been sold, and there still remain 112 others where services 
have been discontinued. These churches were located in the 
early days when the enthusiastic pioneers saw visions of the time 
when every cross-roads would become a prosperous town or city. 
Their closing, therefore, does not indicate a loss, as improved 
roads and the automobile make possible attendance upon. the 
village or city church a few miles distant, with advantage both 
to the larger church and also tothe families thus added to the 
membership. 

Recent. facts, supplied by the District Superintendents, give at 
a glance the following interesting and informing data concern- 
ing the present rural situation in the Area: Number of churches 
in communities of 2,500 or less population, 1,309; number of 
these in the open country, 357; numberof places where the 
Methodist, Church is the only one serving the community, 431; 
number of charges having more than one preaching place, 377; 
number of charges receiving Home Missionary Aid, 230. 

The present membership of the Area is 293,466, divided among 
1,19” pastoral charges, served by 986 members of Conference and 
211 Supplies. During the four years the Districts in the Area 
have been reduced by one in each of four Annual Conferences, 
making the present number twenty-four, with an average of fifty 
charges for each District Superintendent to administer. + 

The merging of the Northwest Nebraska Conference with the 
Nebraska Conference in 1926 places the entire State in one 
Annual Conference of 499 members, with 453 pastoral charges, 
88,988 lay members, and 2,716 preparatory members, making the 
Nebraska Conference one of the largest in Methodism. 


CHuRCH AND PARSONAGE PROPERTIES 


During the past four years seventy-four new churches have 
been. erected at a cost of $2,331,900, and. 172 churches have been 
extensively repaired at a cost of $627,311. 

The present church and parsonage property in the Area has a 
valuation of $23,956,378, showing an increase during the quad- 
rennium of $1,828,428. Current expenses show an advance of 
$60,575, and Ministerial Support has increased $40,451. Two 
million six hundred ninety-four thousand four hundred forty- 
four dollars have been expended for buildings and improvements, 
and $1,043,070 have been paid on old debts. ) 


HYVANGELISM 


During the quadrennium well-balanced programs have been 
promoted from year to year with emphasis upon the various 
departments of our work. When it was known that during the 
closing year of the quadrennium the one subject to take preced- 
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ence everywhere would be evangelism under the leadership of 
the Bishop and the District Superintendents the announcement 
was received with enthusiasm by pastors and laymen. All ex- 
pressed the conviction that a deeper work of grace throughout 
the Church was our greatest need in order that we might bring 
an evangelistic message and possess an evangelistic passion for 
the unsaved at home and abroad. 

A most impressive and helpful Area Council and a District 
Superintendents Retreat in Omaha were followed by Retreats 
with pastors and officials on every District in charge of the Dis- 
trict Superintendent, at all of which it was my privilege to be 
present. These gatherings were followed in turn by similar 
gatherings in the sub-district groups, and these by meetings in 
the individual churches. 

No single method of evangelism has been stressed, the effort 
being in the main to encourage the pastors to be their own evan- 
gelists, leading the work in their own churches and using such 
methods as gave promise of best results, aided by brother pastors 
and teams of laymen and young people from nearby charges. 
The result has been to quicken and develop the life and strength 
of the churches and thereby make them both ready to evangelize 
and at the same time able to properly care for those thus gathered 
into the Church. The universal testimony is that the closing 
year of the quadrennium has thus been made the most profitable 
of any, not only in evangelistic results but also thereby in advanc- 
ne on helpfully every department of the life and work of the 
Church. 


Men’s CounciLs 


The Men’s Councils held in 1927 at Des Moines and Grand 
Island under the direction of Dr. Bert E. Smith were not only 
inspirational but exceedingly helpful in very many practical 
ways, and registered the largest attendance of paid delegates 
of any similar gatherings thus far held. These have been fol- 
lowed up with far-reaching results throughout the Area in 
increased activity among the laymen who have proven their deep 
and abiding interest. Similar but still larger Councils are 
already being planned for next October. Dr. Smith recently 
said concerning the men’s work in Iowa and Nebraska: “No part 
of the Church seems to be taking men’s work as seriously as your 
Area, and the work in my judgment will produce big results 
some of these days.” 


WoRLD SERVICE 


The World Service contributions show a total decrease for the 
four years of $81,273 or sixteen per cent, which while deplorable 
is less than half the percentage of decrease for the entire Church 
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and may be accounted for in part at least by two years of exten- 
sive and severe crop shortage and by 516 bank failures, making 
the efforts of our pastors and the giving of our people in many 
cases heroic. The decreased giving in a score of the larger 
churches covers more than half the total loss for the Area, show- 
ing that the great majority of both pastors and laymen have 
stood loyally by the world-wide program of the Church. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


The educational ideals of the Area are revealed in the fact 
that nearly ninety per cent of the pastoral charges have college 
graduates or college students in their membership, while in 
one Conference every charge is thus represented. Another 
item revealed by a recent survey is that while seven per cent of 
the population of Iowa and Nebraska is Methodist 29.7 per 
cent of the students enrolled in the colleges and universities in 
the Area are from Methodist homes, which evidences the fact 
that the Methodism of the Central West is preparing her youth 
for the problems of the larger to-morrow. 

Of the score and a half institutions of higher education in the 
Area six are under the auspices of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with histories running back well to the beginning of 
Protestant work in the Central West. Indeed, Iowa Wesleyan at 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, boasts the first college building ever 
erected west of the Mississippi. The roster of our institutions in 
Iowa is: lowa Wesleyan at Mount Pleasant; Simpson at Indian- 
ola; Cornell at Mount Vernon; Upper Iowa at Fayette; and 
Morningside at Sioux City; while Nebraska Wesleyan at Lin- 
coln is our one university for the entire State of Nebraska, which 
is out of debt and for the twelve years covering Chancellor 
Schreckengast’s administration has maintained its work at high 
grade without a deficit, and during the past four years has added 
$470,000 to its endowment. The property and equipment of 
the Methodist colleges in the Area now represent a total invest- 
ment of $3,570,870, with a total registration for 1927-28 of 
3,337. Two new college presidents have been installed during 
the past year: Dr. H. J. Burgstahler at Cornell, and Dr. J. E. 
Coons at Iowa Wesleyan, both of whom have taken up their 
work with characteristic energy and large promise of success. 

The best credentials for our group of smaller colleges are the 
annual output of well-trained, open-minded, broad-visioned 
graduates who through four years have been breathing the whole- 
some, stimulating Christian atmosphere of schools true to every 
tradition of the Church and loyal to every Christian standard. 
These colleges are represented in the Foreign Mission field by 
more than one hundred Christian workers, while our alumni are 
largely represented in every Conference in the Area, and more 
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than one hundred of the present undergraduates are preparing 
to enter the ministry. 

The present quadrennium has witnessed the erection of a 
beautiful Library Building at Nebraska Wesleyan at a cost of 
$35,000, and a commodius and well-appointed Girls Dormitory 
at Morningside College costing with the site $303,600. In 
December, 1927, Morningside completed a successful campaign 
for endowment with $603,000 subscribed. The burning of 
Science Hall at Upper Iowa University in November last makes 
necessary the erection of a new Science Building in connection 
with the joint endowment campaign for Cornell and Upper Iowa 
for $1,200,000, which is to be consummated this year. Iowa 
Wesleyan rejoices in her new and beautiful P. E. O. Library 
Building, which is the best college library of any church school 
in the State. 

WrEsLEY FouNDATION 


The Wesley Foundation is ministering in a very helpful way 
to the thousands of students in the State universities in the Area, 
with three centers of activity in Iowa and one in Nebraska. We 
have a total property investment in the two States of $243,000, 
with a full-time pastor-worker employed at each of the four 
centers. At the University of Nebraska 1,746 Methodist stu- 
dents are registered, being thirty-two per cent of the, entire 
student body. These are thoroughly organized in various groups 
for religious work. At Ames, Iowa, 27.3 per cent of the 4,086 
students are Methodist, and our Epworth League at Ames is the 
largest in the Area with an average attendance of 238. The 
two college-trained men to enter the Des Moines Conference in 
1927 were both from our Collegiate Church at Ames. Six young 
men are now preparing to enter the ministry and five mission- 
aries have been sent out during the quadrennium from this 
center. At Cedar Rapids the Methodist students and those 
expressing a Methodist preference total forty per cent of the 
student body. The Methodist constituency reached at Iowa City 
is forty-eight per cent of the total enrollment at the State 
university where we have a student center and a parsonage. Up 
to January 1, 1928, 115 had joined the church during the first 
semester of 1927-8, 


HospPItras 


The hospital equipment of the Area has made a large advance 
during the quadrennium. We now have six Methodist Hospitals 
representing a total property investment of $3,665,028, a gain 
in four years of $1,540,761. Two of these hospitals, the Bryan 
Memorial at Lincoln and the one at Sioux City, have opened 
their doors in their present beautifully located and well-equipped 
properties during the quadrennium, the former with holdings 
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valued at $311,453 and the latter with an investment of $450,- 
000. The Scottsbluff Hospital was dedicated April 18, 1924, a 
few days before the present quadrennium began. In Omaha an 
attractive and commodious Nurses’ Home has been erected at a 
cost of $180,737, and at Cedar Rapids, Saint Luke’s has invested 
$426,570 in a large and modern addition and other betterments 
more than duplicating the capacity of the original plant. Our 
hospitals now have 917 beds, a gain in four years of 217; and 383 
nurses, an increase of 127. During the quadrennium we have 
cared for 71,562 patients, with a total of 746,193 hospital days, 
and have rendered free service amounting to $364,220. The 
present hospital endowment is $194,668, a gain in four years of 
$51,825. 
Stuntz Mrmortat Hai 


The Stuntz Memorial Hall in Omaha for self-supporting girls 
. 1s a worthy memorial to Bishop Homer C. Stuntz, who with the 
co-operation of interested laymen brought the hall into being 
four years ago as one of his last constructive undertakings before 
his death. The property valued at $187,000 is well located, is 
self-supporting, and is making an important contribution to the 
city and Area in providing an attractive Christian home for 
working girls in the largest city of the Area at much less cost 
than would be possible elsewhere. It is now fully occupied, but 
with a comparatively slight additional outlay its capacity might 
be increased more than one hundred per cent, adding but little 
to the cost of administration. The Area has assumed respon- 
sibility for caring for the present indebtedness of $50,000, one 
half of which is being met in the city of Omaha. 


IowA NatTIoNAL BiBLE TRAINING SCHOOL AND BIDWELL 
Deaconess Home 


The Bible Training School and Deaconess Home occupies a 
commanding property in the city of Des Moines adjacent to the 
First Methodist Church and the Des Moines Methodist Hospital, 
valued at $272,125, on which at the beginning of the quadren- 
nium was an indebtedness of $116,600, which has now been re- 
duced to $47,000. Fifty-four graduates in the past four years 
have all entered full-time religious work as pastors’ assistants, 
missionaries, or in the general work of the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society. Drake University now gives the degree of 
B.S.L. to the graduates of the Training School who complete one 
additional year of study. 


CrowrLL Memorial Home 


The Crowell Memorial Home at Blair, Nebraska, is a home in 
the truest sense for old people, with a beautifully located prop- 
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erty valued at $80,000 and occupied by forty-eight contented and 
happy guests. The present waiting list emphasizes the necessity 
of an addition in the near future, which is already planned. 


THe Motuers’ JEwELS HomeE 


The Home at York, Nebraska, houses 110 children, which is a 
gain of eighteen during the quadrennium. The investment of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society in this worthy enter- 
prise is $150,185, an increase in four years of $18,000. 


Tuer BABYFOLD 


The Hillcrest Babyfold at Dubuque mothers on an average 
forty-seven babies a day in a well-appointed home worth $30,000, 
at an annual cost of about $17,000, and is making a valuable 
and unique contribution to our work. 


NesraskA HrpwortH Leagur ASSEMBLY 


The Nebraska Epworth League Assembly is of long standing, 
having been founded in 1896, and for thirty-one years has been a 
valuable asset to Methodism. The attendance represents all parts 
of the State and on Sunday has averaged over five thousand per- 
sons for each of the three services. The assembly grounds 
are the seat of the Conference Epworth League Institute where 
over three hundred young people are annually in attendance. A 
burdensome debt of $15,000 was attacked last August, when 
$9,000 were pledged and the balance is assured in the near future, 
which will leave the assembly with unincumbered property valued 
at $40,000. 


Oxososr* MetHopist Camp 


The Methodist Camp at Okoboji Lake is beautiful for situa- 
tion, being at a high elevation on one of the largest bodies of 
water in Iowa. The new tabernacle, which replaces the one 
destroyed by cyclone in 1926, was dedicated on July 4, 1927. 
This, together with the new Epworth League Hall, is of brick 
construction and with the White Cross cottage nearby cost 
$11,710. In addition to the public buildings erected by the 
Association there are over one hundred residences privately 
owned, 

For fourteen years the camp has been a rallying place for the 
Methodists of the State, and other denominations have also 
availed themselves of the advantages offered. The Standard 
Bearers Camp, the Queen Esthers Camp, the Epworth League 
Institute, the Standard Training School for Church School 
workers and the Bible Conference have all profited by the ample 
facilities of this delightful spot. The Epworth League Institute 
at its last session had a registered attendance of 787 full-time 
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delegates, being the largest registration in its history. The total 
value of the property now owned by the association is not less 
than $20,000. 


Ciear LAkre ASSEMBLY 


The newest enterprise of the Upper Iowa Conference is the 
development of the Clear Lake Assembly, which is the home of 
the Epworth League Institute and the Summer School of Reli- 
gious Education. During the quadrennium property has been 
acquired valued at $87,000, and a steel and brick tabernacle 
erected costing $18,500. Numerous lots have been sold and 
several cottages built. The entire property of twenty-nine acres, 
with a lake frontage of over sixteen hundred feet, has been artis- 
tically plotted, with improved roads, making every part accessible 
for summer residences, and also a suitable and convenient home 
for religious conferences and other denominational activities. 


SuMMER SCHOOLS oF THEOLOGY 


The Summer Schools of Theology have proven a great help 
to the ministers in the Conference Course of Study, and thus also 
to the churches which they serve. The registration for the 
Nebraska Conference in 1927 was fifty-three, and in Iowa where 
for the first time the Iowa, the Des Moines, and the Northwest 
Towa Conferences united at Simpson College, Indianola, was 
fifty-eight. The results were so satisfactory that it is hoped later 
to combine the groups from the entire State of Iowa in one sum- 
mer school. 


PERMANENT FuNDS ror CONFERENCE CLAIMANTS 


The Permanent Funds of the several Conferences in the Area 
total $1,357,404, showing an increase during the quadrennium 
of $379,120. The largest gains have been made in the Upper 
Iowa and Iowa Conferences where well-organized campaigns 
have been prosecuted, the gain in the former being $204,703, in 
the latter $61,780 with $75,000 of subscriptions still outstanding. 
In the other Conferences, notably in the Nebraska, the Perma- 
nent Fund representatives have secured, largely through per- 
sonal solicitation, encouraging amounts, the gain in the Nebraska 
Conference being $100,669. The annuity claim paid through- 
out the Area varies from $16 in the Des Moines to $28 in the 
Northwest Iowa Conference, being the full annuity claims for 
the Conference. 


HeELPInc Hanp Mission 


The Helping Hand Mission of Sioux City is entirely self-sup- 
porting and occupies a debt-free property valued at $190,000. 
Over 40,000 working men have been lodged during the quadren- 
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nium at a low price in clean, respectable rooms. Religious serv- 
ices are conducted every evening and register a total attendance 
of 34,360 persons. Three hundred seventy-eight have professed 
conversion in four years. During the same period 2,352 chil- 
dren have received instruction in the cooking and sewing schools. 
One thousand three hundred and fifty men and women have 
secured work through the Employment Bureau. The Mission 
has recently been organized into a regular church with a mem- 
bership of 72, Sunday School of 239, and an Epworth League 
of 28. 
THE OMAHA City Mission 


The Omaha City Mission has a commodious property at the 
heart of the city valued at $35,000, and during the quadrennium 
has extended a helping hand to 4,658 persons. Seventy thousand 
seven hundred and eighty-nine free meals have been served, and 
free lodgings provided for 26,156 persons. Others have paid a 
nominal price of twenty-five cents for lodging and twenty cents 
for meals. Through the Community Center the Mission has 
ministered to an aggregate of 41,544 in the Sunday School, 
gospel services, religious, educational, and recreational activities. 
There have also been maintained through the years clubs for 
mothers both white and colored. The total expenditure has been 
$67,016. 


Crpar Raprps Crry Mission 


The Cedar Rapids Mission Society is laying foundations for 
future Methodist churches in Cedar Rapids and vicinity. Three 
Sunday Schools—at Casper Shafer Heights, at Pierce, and at 
Rosedale—are being successfully conducted at these strategic 
points. The schools are evangelistic agencies, are paying for 
their own supplies, and make a regular contribution to World 
Service. In addition to maintaining the Sunday activities the 
Mission, through its full-time worker, is the right-hand of the 
churches in ministering to the physical and spiritual needs of 
the unchurched and destitute throughout the city. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


The Goodwill Industries of Sioux City is the guest of the 
Wall Street Mission in its new and convenient Hobson Hall, 
valued at $60,000. The income for 1927 was $15,984, of which 
$7,878 were paid out to aged, blind and destitute in Opportunity 
Wages. Seven hundred and forty persons were materially aided, 
and 18,000 customers availed themselves of the opportunity to 
purchase second-hand clothing and other articles at a saving, 
while the attendance upon the various activities—social, reli- 
gious, day nursery, clubs, summer camps, gymnasium, and Sun- 
day School—total 57,000, Conversions are not infrequent. 
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Tue BisHor Struntz MoNuMENT 


In loving memory of the challenging life of Bishop Homer C. 
Stuntz, who died on June 3, 1924, the ministers of the Area 
have marked his grave in Forest Lawn Cemetery, Omaha, with 
a beautiful monument in token of their affection and esteem, 
which was unveiled with impressive ceremonies on Sunday, 
October 30, 1927, in the presence of a large assembly of the 
Bishop’s friends and admirers. In this Area Bishop Stuntz 
began his ministry in 1884. From this Area as a member of the 
Upper Iowa Conference he was elected Bishop in 1912, and here 
after four years of episcopal supervision in South America, he 
completed his heroic and fruitful life work as resident Bishop 
1916-1924. Here also his wife resides, making her home in 
Stuntz Memorial Hall, South Tenth Street. 


Rey. .C..C. .Cisseux; .D.D. 


The sudden death of Dr. C. C. Cissell, Area Secretary and 
District Superintendent, on December 23, 1926, at the age of 
fifty-six brought sorrow to the entire Area and left a large vacant 
place in the Area Office. The Doctor was the first to welcome 
me to the Area after my assignment and quickly came to be a 
brother beloved in service as we worked together. His grave is 
near that of Bishop Stuntz in Forest Lawn, Omaha. 


PERSONAL 


One cannot close a report of four years’ activities without feel- 
ing as did Cecil Rhodes who, although one of the most conspicu- 
ous statesmen and empire builders of his generation, came to the 
end of his eventful life saying as his final utterance, “So much 
to do, so little done.” The serious infection which compelled a 
sudden halt in 1926 in an uninterrupted ministerial record of 
forty years, while completing a chain of Annual Conferences in 
California, was completely conquered after months of suffering 
and left me in perfect health, making the heavy evangelistic 
program of the past year a constant delight. 


REPORT OF THE PARIS AREA 
Epegar BLAKE, RESIDENT BisHoP 


The Mediterranean Area comprises the territory around the 
Mediterranean basin—France, Italy, Spain, North Africa, and 
the Madeira Islands. It represents the oldest civilization of the 
Western world and the most strongly entrenched in its ideals, 
customs, thought and life. With the exception of North Africa, 
it is dominantly Roman Catholic in its religious spirit and ideals. 
In North Africa Mohammedanism has been the controlling reli- 
gious and social force for fourteen centuries. No Area presents 
a more challenging appeal in its difficulties and in its strategy 
to evangelical Christianity. Protestantism is probably weaker 
in France, Italy, Spain and Portugal than in any other section 
of the Christian world. In France it has made virtually no gains 
since the Huguenot exodus. In Italy the Waldensian movement, 
one of the most heroic in the history of Christendom, is a vir- 
tually negligible factor. In Spain, except for a comparatively 
few scattered congregations, Protestantism is practically non- 
existent. North Africa, once the home of the most virile Chris- 
tianity, has been in eclipse since the Mohammedan invasion in 
the seventh century. In such an environment, fixed in its tradi- 
tions and faith and intolerant of change, evangelical Protestant- 
ism has a most difficult and perplexing field. 

The World War profoundly affected the organization and 
activities of all the churches in the war-afflicted countries. Pas- 
tors were called to the colors or to other forms of patriotic service. 
Church members were taken from their customary occupations 
and sent to the trenches or were drafted for other duties. 
Churches frequently found themselves without pastoral over- 
sight and societies were drained of their most useful members. 
It was a period of disorganization and distress for the Church. 
In France, where our Methodist work was only seven years old, 
the effects of the war were disintegrating in a remarkable degree. 
When the conflict was over what remained had to be gathered 
together again, reorganized, reinspired and readjusted to new 
conditions. Nothing in Europe is yet back to normal. 

In the midst of the war the Centenary was projected with its 
ambitious plans and far-reaching program. New enterprises 
were projected on a scale never before thought of by the Church. 
Promises were made and hopes created that sometimes staggered 
the imagination of those for whose benefit they were intended. 
An official commission was sent to Europe to study conditions 
and needs. On the recommendation of this commission more 
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than three hundred new projects were outlined for Italy and 
France alone; $13,000,000 were included in the Centenary ask- 
ings to finance these undertakings. Expectations were raised to 
a point beyond anything our people in France and Italy had ever 
dreamed of before. 

The Centenary collapsed. The money was not forthcoming 
for the enterprises that had been promised and projected. Out 
of 162 undertakings projected in Italy only twelve were at- 
tempted. In France it was the same, only eight out of 148 were 
entered upon. When the Centenary period closed Italy and 
France were receiving less than ten per cent of what had been 
promised them by the Centenary. It was a period of disillusion- 
ment and distress for our work. Then came the dreadful cut of 
1924 when forty-two per cent of what Italy and France were 
then receiving had to be taken away. Disillusionment and dis- 
tress nearly turned to despair. Enterprises that had been started 
had to be given up, institutions had to be closed, pastors were 
dismissed and churches ceased. North Africa was not affected 
in the same measure as Italy and France only because the Cen- 
tenary promises made to it had not been so great as those made 
to the other fields, but relatively to its work the disaster in North 
Africa was quite as great as in the other countries affected by 
the war and the Centenary collapse. Promises that had been 
made could not be fulfilled, obligations that had been assumed 
could not be met, enterprises had to be liquidated. 

The problem of the last eight years has been to gather together 
what we had before the war and to hold it; to save as much as 
we could out of the Centenary wreckage and reorganize it, and 
to inspire and recreate it into a compact and living whole. 

The membership of the area as a whole has practically held 
its own in spite of our vicissitudes; North Africa actually shows 
a gain, France likewise reveals a slight increase, and in Italy the 
decrease in full members is less than one hundred. In spite of 
our difficulties, which have been great, we believe that real 
progress has been made in the work during the last eight years. 
The disorganization caused by the war has been overcome. Our 
churches are again consolidated, a spirit of unity and harmony 
prevails in every field. There is a spirit of hopefulness and 
expectancy among our people that exceeds anything we have 
experienced at any time during the past two quadrenniums. 

Self-support has made striking progress considering the pov- 
erty of our people and the severe economic and financial con- 
ditions under which they live. Last year (1927) the churches 
of Italy raised a total of nearly 450,000 lira for self-support. 
The institutions in Italy raised nearly 350,000 lira additional, 
making a total of practically 800,000 lira raised in Italy last 
year for self-aid. Considering that our actual membership is 
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less than 4,000 it will be seen that this is an equivalent of $11 
per capita. When one remembers that the Roman Catholic 
Church is not self-supporting in Italy, but its priests and bishops 
are subsidized by the government; and when one remembers that 
ninety per cent of the support of the Waldensian Church comes 
from outside of Italy, it will be seen that Italian Methodism is 
making a very creditable record in self-support. In France 
equally impressive gains have been made. In 1920 the total self- 
aid reported from all the churches and institutions was less than 
Frs: 5,000. This is not strange, as the churches were just 
emerging from the terrible devastation of the war. The condi- 
tions were such that at that time very little could be expected 
of them. However, the reports for 1927 show that the churches 
alone raised nearly Frs: 200,000 for self-support in France, 
and the institutions raised more than Frs: 400,000 outside of 
the missionary appropriation, making a grand total in excess of 
Frs: 600,000 as compared with less than Frs: 5,000 in 1920. 
There are few fields of the Church that show so rapid a develop- 
ment in self-aid in so short a time as France. The showing in 
North Africa is equally impressive considering the limitations of 
the field. 

The question is sometimes raised by thoughtful observers as 
to whether the results obtained in certain so-called Catholic 
countries justifies the expenditures that are made. If one bases 
his conclusions solely upon the membership roll and upon the 
financial returns, there is certainly ground for serious considera- 
tion. But these are not the only returns which the work makes ; 
there are certain indirect contributions and certain moral and 
spiritual values that cannot be tabulated in figures or finance. 
The little Italy Conference alone has a record of forty-five min- 
isters whom it has sent to the United States and Canada for 
missionary work. It is doubtful if there is another Conference 
in the connections that can show a greater record than that of the 
Italy Conference in this respect. Again when one considers that 
Methodism is furnishing a virile and aggressive element for 
Protestantism, and is also profoundly influencing the activities 
of Roman Catholicism itself, one cannot but feel that it is mak- 
ing a contribution out of all proportions to the Statistical re- 
turns that are tabulated in its reports. Further, if results are 
to be measured in terms of life, and from the point of view of 
constructive human helpfulness, there can be no question but that 
the results obtained fully warrant the expenditures made. With- 
out offering any suggestion of criticism upon other social 
agencies, but rather commending them for the great and good 
work they do, I am bound in truth to say, after eight years of 
observation and study, that there are no other social agencies 
or institutions operating anywhere in Europe with anything like 
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the results obtained by the Church for the money expended. For 
maximum returns on minimum investments the Church must 
be considered entirely in a class by itself. 


ITALY 


_In Italy conditions are, in many respects, more favorable for 
our Methodist work than four years ago. The campaign against 
us in the public press has practically ceased. The rather violent 
and unreasonable opposition to Monte Mario has been discon- 
tinued at least openly. Such difficulties as are met with arise 
very largely from local conditions and are not a serious deterrent 
to our work as a whole. ‘ 

The most serious conditions we have to face are those already 
referred to, especially the Centenary. Since 1923 we have been 
obliged to dismiss seventeen local preachers who were doing 
supply work. We have also lost four of our regular pastors and 
there is a possibility that we shall lose three more because of 
financial reasons. Our pastoral losses in the past four years 
represent more than one third of the total pastoral strength of 
the Italy Conference. We have also been obliged to close a 
relative number of churches. We have discontinued fourteen 
schools and one medical center. All of these closures have been 
made solely for financial reasons. All this has had a depressing 
effect upon the morale of our pastors and people, yet in spite of 
it, I have never met with larger and more eager congregations in 
Italy than on my last visitation to the field. 

Considering all that the Italy Conference has been obliged to 
undergo of opposition, disappointment and disillusionment, it is 
remarkable that its church membership has practically held 
its own. during the period. This is good evidence of the vitality 
and strength of our Methodist work in Italy. 

A readjustment of the work and its administration-has been 
necessary. The present policy is toward the centralization and 
the consolidation of our work in the larger centers where the 
opportunity appears to be greater than in the outlying districts. 
The entire work in Italy has been consolidated into a single dis- 
trict under the supervision of an Italian superintendent. This 
appears. to be making for unity and economy of administration 
as well as for increased efficiency. It is also developing the 
Italian consciousness and making Methodism an indigenous 
movement in Italy under Italian leadership. 

Our institutional work in Italy is worthy of all praise. Monte 
Mario is rapidly becoming one of the best boys’ schools of its 
kind in Italy. It is crowded to capacity and is forced to turn 
away applicants who would enroll with it. The present govern- 
ment has shown itself most friendly in granting a permit for a 
new building for the school. A group of generous American 
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laymen who are interested in Italy are providing the money for 
the new building, which is now in process of erection and will 
cost approximately $65,000. The new building will consider- 
ably enlarge the capacity and the equipment of the school and 
make for its increased usefulness. 

Crandon Hall remains what it has always been, a high-grade 
boarding and day school worthy in every way of the great 
Church it represents. It commands the confidence of a large and 
influential Italian clientele who place their children under Cran- 
don’s care. 

The Orphanage at Portici, Naples, is without doubt one of the 
best institutions of its kind in Italy. So great is the confidence 
of the Italian people in this institution that three fourths of its 
financial support now comes from Italian sources largely out- 
side of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Boys’ Industrial School at Venice is under competent 
Italian leadership and needs only improvement and increased 
equipment to put it in a class with the best of similar institu- 
tions in Italy. 

On the whole we believe that the outlook for Italian Meth- 
odism was never more hopeful than now. The past eight years 
have been a time of severe testing, but it has proved the spir- 
itual mettle of our ministry and people and they have shown 
themselves worthy to be called the children of Wesley. 


FRANCE 


Three fourths of the population of France are not actively 
identified with any form of organized religion, Catholic, Prot- 
estant or Jewish. The authorities of the Catholic Church claim 
only ten million practicing Catholics in France in a population of 
forty million people. The Protestant leaders claim only 800,000 
practicing Protestants and the Jews are negligible. There is 
probably no large nation in the Western world in which there 
has been so marked a drift away from the institutions and tenets 
of organized religion as in France. This does not mean that the 
French are irreligious or that they are lacking in spiritual- 
mindedness. No nation, with a single exception, has contributed 
so much to the noble arts, music, sculpture, architecturé and 
painting as France. The debt which the world owes to the cul- 
tural contributions of France is incalculable. It should be 
remembered that great art is not the creation of materialistic- 
mindedness. Art is spiritual, it is the soul seeking to express 
itself in terms of the eternal. Measured by its contribution to 
the art and culture of the world, the French must be considered 
one of the most spiritually-minded peoples in Europe. If they 
have drifted away from organized religion and surrendered their 
ancient faith, it is largely because they have lost their con- 
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fidence in the Church which has represented religion to them. 
To the French, religion is largely represented by a Church that 
is a foreign institution that is in France not to serve, but to 
dominate ; not to give, but to get and to govern—an institution 
that is reactionary in its outlook, in its spirit, in its methods. 
It is not surprising that holding such conceptions of the Church 
the French have largely broken with it and their traditional 
faith has given way to an attitude of skepticism and silent if not 
open opposition to all forms of organized religion. 

Every Church seeking to work in France must face this spirit 
of suspicion and overcome it if it is to succeed. It must demon- 
strate that it is moved by the Spirit of Christ which is the Spirit 
of unselfish service, and that it has no official or institutional 
ends to gain. That it has no desire to dominate, but rather to 
spend and be spent in its Master’s name. All this means that a 
vital, rather than a functional movement is necessary. Only a 
message based upon experience rather than upon doctrine will 
ever make headway among the French people; and more, such a 
message must be accompanied by an unselfish social ministry in 
which the minds and the bodies, as well as the spirits of men, are 
ministered to. 

Methodism in France is trying as best it can with its limited 
resources to declare a vital, experimental gospel, and to accom- 
pany it with a genuinely unselfish service to the people. It has 
its churches and it has its homes and social institutions where 
all forms of community service are rendered. Methodism has 
four social centers in France, Chateau-Thierry, the Methodist 
Memorial in Paris, the Croix Rousse in Lyons and the Foyer for 
young women in Toulan. Chateau-Thierry has already become 
one of the best known social works in France and Europe. It 
has won the confidence of the French, and in addition, it has 
gained the respect and the admiration and the support of that 
great body of Americans who are making Chateau-Thierry an 
American shrine. It is significant that our work in Chateau- 
Thierry is entirely self-supporting. It receives no financial aid 
whatsoever from the missionary appropriation. 

The Methodist Memorial in Paris has become one of the best 
known community centers in that city. Probably no piece of 
social and religious work has received more favorable publicity 
from the press than this center. The fact that the largest 
steamship lines and tourist agencies list the Methodist Memorial 
‘as one of the places in Paris that should be visited by American 
tourists shows the esteem in which this work is held. It is like- 
wise significant that this community center, aside from the 
salaries of two American workers and one French pastor, re- 
ecives no aid whatsoever from the missionary appropriation. Its 
entire budget of Frs: 80,000 is raised from local sources. 
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At the Croix Rousse, Lyons, we have a work for immigrants. 
Since the war more than 3,000,000 immigrants, mostly Italians, 
Poles, Russians, Armenians and Kabyles have come into France. 
Lyons is one of the great foreign centers of France. At the 
Croix Rousse we are trying to minister particularly to the 
Armenian and Kabyle population. Few men are doing more 
to call public attention to the needs of the foreign workers who 
have come to France to find a home of refuge than one of our 
Methodist pastors. 

At Toulon in connection with our Church we have a hostel for 
working girls which is providing a home and social security to 
worthy young women who are seeking to make their way in a 
strange city. Already it has attracted the favorable attention 
of many of the local citizens of Toulon and has become three- 
fourths self-supporting. 

During the war the Methodist Church, like many other 
agencies, tried to play its part in human helpfulness. Among 
other things it sought to provide certain homes for dependent 
children who had been orphaned by the war. Three such insti- 
tutions were opened and still remain open, though their original 
character is now somewhat changed. We have a home and school 
for boys at Charvieu, a home and school for girls at Poissy, and 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has a similar institu- 
tion at Grenoble. 

After eight years of experience we think it is but fair and 
just to say that these centers, judged by the fruits of their min- 
istry, are the finest Christian service that Methodism has yet 
rendered in France. Fully 500 dependent boys and girls have 
been cared for temporarily and permanently. To many of these 
children the Methodist Church is the only father or mother 
they have known since the war. We have sheltered them, fed 
them, clothed them, cared for them in health and in sickness, 
educated them, trained them for work and sent them out into 
life equipped for honorable living. The love and devotion which 
many of these children, now young men and women, show for 
the homes that cared for them are the finest compensation we 
have had in our work in France. : 


Nortu AFRICA 


When Mohammedanism swept over North Africa like a con- 
suming fire in the seventh century every vestige of the once 
glorious and powerful Christian Church was wiped out, and to 
this day it has not recovered even a semblance of an existence 
among the native population. Except for the Europeans who 
have settled there in recent times North Africa is altogether 
Mohammedan in its faith and ideals and in its institutions and 
practices. There are a few small independent missionary 
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agencies, mostly English, at work among the native population, 
but the Methodist Episcopal Church is the only denomination 
represented in North Africa from Morocco to Tunisia. It.is a 
field which we occupy exclusively. No other Church has entered 
or seems likely to enter the work among the Moslem peoples. 
This fact puts upon our denomination a responsibility that we 
cannot escape. 

The difficulties of the field for Christian missions ‘cannot be 
exaggerated. Mohammedanism is more than a faith, it is a 
social and political system. Its rules and regulations circum- 
scribe and control the entire personal, family and social life of its 
followers. It is bitter and intolerant toward all change. If any 
of its members forsake the Mohammedan faith they at once 
become social outcasts among their own people. They have 
nowhere to go except to the Christian community when they for- 
sake their own. ‘To ask a follower of Mahomet to become a 
follower of Christ means for the convert the forsaking of father 
and mother and the breaking of every social tie that men hold 
dear. It is not strange that Christian progress has always been 
slow among the Moslems. _ 

And yet the efforts in North Africa are far from fruitless. 
Every institution that we have for children is crowded to its 
capacity. It was only a few years ago that it was difficult for 
a Christian institution to secure children; now we are obliged 
to turn them away for want of capacity and equipment to care 
for them. The demonstration of what Christianity has to con- 
tribute to character and life is having its effect. Many thought- 
ful Moslem families who want their offspring to have the best 
are now glad to put them under our Christian care. 

_ During the last quadrennium four of the native brethren, two 

Arabs and two Kabyles, have been adjudged worthy of the privi- 
lege of full fellowship in the Methodist ministry. They have 
been admitted to the Conference and granted ordinations as 
deacons and elders. They are only the first fruits of a larger 
harvest that is to follow. Many others will follow within a 
generation. They represent the results of these who have sowed 
and reaped only tears, and we who have come after them have 
gathered their sheaves. Gradually the native constituency is 
being gathered together and the lines of a real evangelical 
Church are slowly emerging. The results are not yet such as to 
give us ground for boasting, but they are such as to give us 
reason for gratitude and hope that the final fruitage will be a 
North Africa won to Christ again. 

We are severely handicapped by two weaknesses which Meth- 
odism itself controls and can overcome if it will. The first is 
the inadequacy of our material equipment. After a quarter of a 
century we have only one respectable building in which we can 
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house a congregation. Every other place of meeting that we have 
is inadequate in size, inferior in appearance and often unsuitable 
in its location. It frequently happens that our greatest draw- 
back is the hopelessly inadequate character of our plants. Until 
these are improved to a plane of respectability we cannot go for- 
ward as we should. The second is the lack of agencies for social 
ministry. When the disciples of John came to Jesus and asked 
him for proofs that he was sent of God, the Master replied, “The 
blind receive their sight and the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed and the deaf hear: the dead are raised up and the poor 
have the Gospel preached unto them.” In a large measure it is 
such a ministry to human suffering that will be our most effec- 
tive sign to the Moslem world that we are sent of God. Yet until 
the last year, except for certain minor physical ministries, we 
had no medical work whatever in North Africa. During the last 
year we have made a beginning. In the city of Sousse we have 
opened a modest little hospital for women and girls where they 
will be attended by a woman physician and cared for by women 
nurses. This is the first and only hospital in North Africa where 
Moslem women can go and be ministered unto by their own sex. 
It is only a beginning. Twelve beds is the maximum of our 
capacity, but it is a beginning from which we trust that larger 
things will grow. Such agencies of mercy and healing for 
women should be established in every center of North Africa 
where Methodism is at work. It is by this sign of Christlike 
service that we shall conquer for him in whose name we are 
sent. 
Spain 


We have only two centers of work in Spain, at Alicante and 
Seville. In the former we have a day school of nearly 650 pupils. 
We have a splendid equipment, strong leadership and a fine 
staff of teachers. It is in every way a credit to the Church. We 
think it is not invidious to say that it is undoubtedly one of 
the best if not the best piece of work of its kind that Methodism 
has in Europe. This has been made possible by a competent and 
consecrated leadership adequately supported financially. Where 
we have this combination, whether it is in Spain or elsewhere, 
results always follow. In Seville we have an opportunity even 
greater than the opportunity in Alicante, but we never have had 
an adequate property. The conditions under which they have 
forced our workers to labor and the equipment which we have 
given them have been so meager as to make an adequate outcome 
impossible. It has, therefore, seemed wise to seriously consider 
the possibility of closing our school in Seville until we can find 
a suitable plant for the work and until we can provide it with 
an adequate equipment and give it sufficient financial support to 
put it on a basis where it can develop as it should. 
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The whole policy of evangelical work in Spain is in our judg- 
ment one that should be reconsidered. There is no question as to 
the opportunity that evangelical Christianity has in Spain. 
There is no doubt as to the openness of the minds of the com- 
mon people to the message of the Gospel as we understand it. 
At the present time there are only about two hundred scattered 
Protestant congregations in all of Spain. Most of, these are 
small in number and poorly provided with the means for the 
proper worship and service of God. If Spanish Protestantism is 
to prosper it must have aid from outside. The task is too great 
for any one denomination alone and we doubt if the best results 
would be secured if the several evangelical denominations were 
to enter Spain independently of each other. We think.the time 
has come when the whole situation should be carefully studied 
to see if it is not possible to bring about a common under- 
standing among the denominations interested for a co-operative 
movement to establish evangelical Protestantism in Spain on a 
strong and permanent foundation. We should be very happy if 
the Methodist Episcopal Church were to take the leadership and 
bring about, if possible, such a co-operation of the various 
denominations that are mutually interested in the propagation 
of the evangelical gospel in Spain. a 


MADEIRA 


In Madeira our work remains about as it was when we reported 
four years ago. The limitation of population and local condi- 
tions make impossible any large expansion of our work in 
Madeira. The faithful work which Pastor and Mrs. Smart 
have rendered in this island for forty-five years is beyond all 
praise for its unselfish devotion to the people and the work of the 
Kingdom of Christ. We think the time has come, however, when 
negotiations should be entered upon with the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, to discover if an appropriate way may not be 
found by which our sister Church may take over our work in 
Madeira. It has a very large and successful Portuguese work 
in Brazil, and its Brazilian pastors and people are keenly inter- 
ested in the Portuguese work in Madeira. This fact, combined _ 
with the further fact that the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, is responsible for the work in the Republic of Portugal 
would seem to make it appropriate and desirable that the work 
in Madeira should be committed to its care. 


REPORT OF THE PEKING AREA 
GeEoRGE R. Grosz, RESIDENT BisHopP 


What is happening to Christianity in China? Any accurate 
appraisal of the situation must take into account the country- 
wide disturbances of the past four years. It has been a period 
of tumult and turmoil—civil wars and political chaos, revolution 
and counter-revolution, communism and anti-communism, labor 
strikes and peasant uprisings, business depression and interna- 
tional bitterness, and with all, indescribable suffering and disap- 
pointment—such is the dismal picture. 

The most evident sign of the times is the prominence of the 
Nationalist Movement. Throughout her vast area the millions 
of China have registered a vow to Heaven which they are paying 
in blood and suffering untold, to achieve equal sovereign rights 
and privileges accorded to all other nations. The Nationalist 
Movement in China has completely filled the horizon of the 
people. It is more than a political revolution or a military cam- 
paign.. It is an industrial, social and religious revolution. The 
intellectual and social center of gravity is rapidly shifting. There 
is not only a revolt against the political domination and economic 
exploitation of Western countries; there is also a revolt against 
the cultural invasion of the West. The opposition to Western 
Culture has become so intense that even the motives of Christian 
philanthropy and education have been questioned. Incidental 
to the Nationalist Movement, but not an esseritial feature of ae 
is the most intense anti-Christian agitation which the Orient 
has experienced in a quarter of a century. 

Within recent months the Nationalist Movement has had a 
serious setback. Twelve months ago the Nationalist armies 
‘were marching toward Peking with irresistible force. The 
masses were thrilled with the hope of the establishment of a 
unified government and the cessation of war. But instead there 
followed military reverses, personal jealousies among the lead- 
ers, official greed and corruption. The Nationalist cause was 
victimized by Soviet intrigue and perfidy. As a result, the 
confidence of the people in the military Nationalists has been 
forfeited. The students and the influential classes have been 
disillusioned and sadly disappointed. The continued oppression 
of the people by the militarists and the business depression. have 
resulted in widespread distress and popular unrest. 

It is inevitable that this turmoil should profoundly affect 
the Christian movement. Within the past four years the Church 

has suffered serious losses. In South and Central China prop- 
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erty has been looted, confiscated and destroyed. In North and 
West China there has been no seizure of property and no serious 
persecution of Christians. While 37 per cent of the Christian 
hospitals in Nationalist territory have been closed at least for a 
time, in the North only 6 per cent have been closed. In North 
and West China all the Christian schools have been open, but 
with reduced attendance for the most part. There have been 
heavy losses in the membership of the Churches... The Methodist 
Episcopal Church has sustained a loss of 15,000 members in the 
past four years and has made no substantial gain in self-support. 

As a result of these conditions there was for a time a depres- 
sion of spirit. For two and a half decades the Church had met 
no serious opposition. Since 1922 the anti-Christian move- 
ment has been growing in extent and bitterness. The Christian 
movement, being supported largely by Western nations, and 
using a large number of missionaries, bears the stigma of being 
a foreign religion. 

But serious as are the losses which have been sustained, the 
gains to the Christian movement are far more significant. 

First: It has become clearly evident that Christianity. is 
vitally and permanently rooted in the life of the country. The 
Chinese Christians have shown the reality and vigor of their 
faith and the permanence of the Christian Church by their 
fidelity and fortitude under great trial. Pastors and teachers 
have been threatened and imprisoned, but not one has betrayed 
the Cause or denied the faith. Congregations driven from their 
churches have met secretly in private houses, and have refused 
to forsake the Church for personal safety. The heroic faith and 
fortitude of Chinese Christians during the past four years have 
added many new names to the noble list of the Eleventh Chapter 
of Hebrews. Out of the persecution there has emerged a real, 
living, conquering Church of Christ in China. 

Other notable gains to the Church in recent months are the 
emergence of leaders capable of carrying on the work and enter- 
prises of the Church independent of the missionaries; the dis- 
covery of some of the weaknesses of the missionary enterprise ; 
the widespread awakening of interest in religion, especially on 
the part of Nationalist leaders and the intellectual classes; the 
movement toward Church unity, and the insistent call for a 
spiritual Church. Most significant of all is the deepening con- 
viction, that the principles of Christianity are indispensable to 
the strength and security of the nation, and that the actual 
Christianizing of the people is China’s only hope. 

Outside the circles of the Church there is a steady, silent 
infiltration of Christian truth. The whole social system of the 
country is being pervaded .by the moral convictions and spiritual 
hopes of Christianity. The most thoughtful people are coming 
to see that Nationalism is not enough; that there can be no 
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sound morality and national greatness without the moral sanc- 
tions and the inspiration of true religion. 

Next to the preaching of the Gospel the Christian Schools 
have been the most effective evangelizing agent in the commu- 
nity. They have also exerted tremendous influence in the 
creation of popular sentiment for the education of the masses, 
in setting up educational standards and in holding up the ideals 
of individual worth and social welfare which have inspired the 
democratic movements of the present day. During the upheaval 
of the past two years the Christian Schools have rendered a 
valuable service as a stabilizing force in the community. But 
for the influence of Christian students and teachers, the radical 
and violent elements in many cases would have been unrestrained. 

The most serious problem confronting the Church in China 
today is the problem of Christian education in the schools. The 
registration of all schools is required both by the Peking and 
the Nationalist governments. 

The requirements of registration include the following items: 

1. A Chinese principal or president. 

2. More than half the board of managers must be Chinese. 

3. The institution shall not have as its purpose the propaga- 
tion of religion. 

4. There must be no compulsory religious courses in the 
curriculum and the curriculum must conform to the standards 
set by the Ministry of Education. 

5. No public worship may be conducted as a part of the pro- 
gram of the school, but only by the religious community organ- 
ized within the school. 

It will be seen that these provisions make possible elective 
religious courses, without curriculum credit, and voluntary wor- 
ship under certain restrictions. 

With the serious disabilities of students graduating from 
non-registered schools, our Church Schools are forced to register 
or to close. If the registration requirements are strictly inter- 
preted and enforced with rigor and vigor, no adequate program 
of Christian education will be possible in any Christian school. 

A few schools have closed and will not open unless they are 
granted full religious liberty. Others are registering in the 
hope that the requirements may be modified, or that local offi- 
cials may permit offering elective courses in religion and volun- 
tary worship, because of the superior quality and influence of 
the Christian Schools. 

It must be admitted that the system of compulsory religious 
instruction has not been satisfactory in its results. Not more 
than two-thirds of the students of Protestant Christian Schools 
have become Christians, and only a small percentage of these 
are genuinely interested in religion. The anti-Christian agita- 
tion has discovered the disquieting fact that the moral training 
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and religious culture of many of our Christian Schools is super- 
ficial and. does not produce vigorous and stable Christian charac- 
ter. The ambition for large numbers and the incessant financial 
pressure for increased income from student fees have resulted in 
too much quantity work at the expense of quality. 

Unless there is a modification of present registration require- 
ments, the Church Schools in China may be forced to adopt 
some system which corresponds to the Wesley Foundations in 
American universities or stultify themselves by admitting reli- 
gious teaching by the back door. The issue is clearly drawn. 
The very existence of our Christian Schools is at stake. Utter 
loyalty on the part of the schools to the Government, with firm 
insistence that the Government grant to Christians full religious 
liberty, is the only basis on which Christian Schools can con- 
tinue to operate in China. 

All middle and higher schools of learning in North and West 
China face a serious situation on account of inadequate financial 
support. The permanent income must be increased or the stand- 
pane work will suffer, and the standing of the schools be sacri- 

ced. 

Another important factor in the Christian program of China 
is the hospital. All the Methodist hospitals in North and West 
China have been open continuously and have been exempt from 
the ravages of the soldiers. Our Peking Hospital for men last 
year received 42,000 clinic calls. Apart from the ministry to 
the suffering sick which these houses of healing are rendering, 
they are a most effective evangelistic agency. The need for more 
foreign physicians and nurses is urgent. Unless more ade- 
quate financial provision is made for Christian medical work in 
North and West China, some of these hospitals will be forced 
to close their doors at an early date. The administration 
of these institutions is being placed in the hands of Chinese 
just as rapidly as men can be trained and provided. If the 
Western Church stands by, within ten years all Christian 
medical work in China can be manned largely by Chinese and 
firmly established. But to fail to supply funds and workers now 
means disaster to institutions whose services are invaluable to 
the Christian movement. 

During the past quadrennium two Annual Conferences of 
twenty-five members each were added to the North China Area. 

The Shantung Conference, comprising in its territory the 
province of Shantung, was separated from the North China Con- 
ference. The formation of this Conference, with two middle 
schools with an enrollment of more than 300 students, with 
now thirty ordained preachers, is the product of twenty-five 
years of Christian work in one of the neediest fields of China. 

The Chengtu and Chungking West China Conferences, with 
a membership of sixty ministers and 5,000 Church members, 
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are conducting the only Protestant Christian work in a territory 
of 10,000,000 people. No section of China has suffered more 
from civil strife and military exactions during the entire period 
of the Revolution than West China. But in spite of the 
unfavorable conditions the growth of the Church is amazing. 
To-day there are sixty ordained preachers, several scores of 
Churches, eight middle or high schools with an enrollment of 
900 or more students, four hospitals, and West China Union 
University. 

In proportion to the investment of men and money, the 
progress of the Christian movement in West China is big with 
promise. 

To sum up: The outlook for the work of the Methodist 
Kpiscopal Church in North and West China is full of hope. 
The faith and courage of the Church, the ability and loyalty 
of Chinese leaders, the cordial friendliness of the people toward 
the missionaries, and the growing sense of responsibility on the 
part of the Chinese for the evangelization of their own people 
betoken a new day for the Church in China. The present situ- 
ation demands Christian engineers to help build a new nation 
—social and spiritual craftsmen with insight, vision, sympathy, 
understanding, patience and firmness of conviction who. will 
share the tasks of the Chinese rather than seek to direct them. 

This is the testing time of the missionary enterprise. The 
future of the Church in China depends primarily upon three 
things: the purity of faith, the unity of presentation of the 
Gospel message, and emphasis upon the things which are treli- 
gious and spiritual rather than material and political. To 
accomplish this three-fold task will require patient study, self- 
sacrificing co-operation and God’s guidance. i 


REPORT OF THE PHILADELPHIA AREA 
JosEPH F. Berry, Resipent BisHor 


The progress of the Church in the Philadelphia Area has been 
steady rather than spectacular. Many of our important enter- 
prises have had a substantial growth. The pastors have, in the 
main, been alert and laborious. And many of our laymen have 
shown a high degree of devotion to the spiritual and material 
interests of the Church. 

I would be glad to report a larger numerical increase. This 
territory has long been noted for its evangelistic activity. Revi- 
vals have been held during the quadrennium in many of our 
churches. But the ingatherings have not been as large as 
formerly. During the year just closing the method of “visita- 
tion evangelism” has been tried with good success. It has come 
to pass that the attendants at evangelistic meetings are nearly 
all members of the Church. It is exceedingly difficult to secure 
the attendance of unconverted persons. The plan of visitation 
evangelism sends Christians out into the community to seek those 
who will not come to the church. Many such are reached. 
Whether the Holy Spirit is sufficiently recognized, and a definite 
spiritual experience insisted upon, in this form of evangelistic 
effort. is a question upon which there is much divergence of 
view. 

We have had Area gatherings each year to promote the cause 
of World Service and other enterprises of the Church. These 
have been largely attended and the beneficent results have been 
apparent. 

The two. schools within our territory—Wyoming and Penning- 
ton Seminaries—are in a prosperous condition. Dr. L. L. 
Sprague is still at the head of Wyoming, and is a leader uni- 
versally respected and loved. Dr. Francis A. Green’s admin- 
istration at Pennington is increasingly successful. 


PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 


Philadelphia is one of the major Methodist centers of the land. 
Our Church is relatively stronger in the city than in other parts 
of our territory.’ We have 121 churches within the city and 
about 200 in the city and its immediate suburbs. This gives us 
numerical leadership among the Protestant communions, though 
two other denominations exceed us in financial resources. 

Our institutions of mercy and help are unsurpassed in Meth- 
odism. The Methodist Hospital has the highest rating, and is 
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managed with consummate skill. The Home for the Aged has 
a new addition costing nearly $200,000, and the campaign which 
raised this large sum was a notable achievement. The fine 
Orphanage is supervised by a company of elect ladies who have 
unusual executive ability. 

The historic Saint George’s Church has been completely 
renovated, and is now in nearly perfect physical condition. Lo- 
cated, as it is, in a purely commercial district, local congrega- 
tions and membership are necessarily small. But the affectionate 
interest which centers in this oldest church building of American 
Methodism makes its maintenance a labor of love. 

In the same neighborhood is the Deaconess Home, one of the 
very best in the denomination. 

During the past year a commission has been at work on the 
double problem of the declining down-town church and the 
church in the rapidly extending suburbs. A scientific survey of 
the various communities involved has been made, and an intelli- 
gent program for the benefit of both classes of churches is being 
carried out. This commission proposes not only to ascertain the 
peculiar needs of these fields, but will lead in an effort to pro- 
vide, perhaps, a million dollars for local church extension. 

A rather striking exception to the experience of down-town 
churches is that furnished by the Arch Street Church, Phila- 
delphia. It is in the midst of a wholly commercialized section, 
yet the auditorium of that fine church is literally crowded each 
Sunday morning and evening with eager congregations. Dr. 
Milton H. Nichols is having a remarkable pastorate in this vital 
center. 

An enterprise of special pride to Philadelphia Methodism is 
the work conducted for the religious culture of Methodist stu- 
dents at the university and several professional schools. Old 
Asbury Church, the center of the work, has been renovated at 
an expense of about $50,000, and this amount has been largely 
paid. Mr. William Boyd, president of the Wesley Foundation, 
has put his time and money and personality into this enterprise 
without reserve, and is largely responsible for an outstanding 
success. 


New Jersey CoNFERENCE 


The territory of the New Jersey Conference is largely rural. 
It was the scene of the early labors of Francis Asbury and other 
pioneer leaders. Several of the church edifices still used were 
erected at the very beginning of American Methodism. 

Our Church in this territory is definitely evangelistic. A half 
dozen camp-meetings of the old-time type are conducted each 
. The most conspicuous of these is the meeting at Ocean 
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The Home for the Aged at Ocean Grove and the Bancroft- 
Taylor Rest Home, at the same place, are conducted in an ad- 
mirable way. Each is doing a most beneficent work. 

Camden, Atlantic City, Ocean City and other communities are 
growing with great rapidity, and need an administration of un- 
usual alertness if we are to keep up with the opportunities for 
church extension which are offered. 


Wyoming CONFERENCE 


This Conference has maintained its conspicuous leadership 
in its zealous support of our denominational benevolences. From 
the hour of its organization the Storehouse Tithers Association 
has been a distinct benediction to the churches. New associations 
are still being organized, and the membership of those already in 
existence is growing. If the whole Church could but be induced 
to adopt this plan of systematic benevolence our worry over 
the maintenance of our benevolence program would suddenly 
come to an end. 

The Wyoming Conference has had an unusual church-building 
era.’ The Religious Educational building of Elm Park Church, 
Scranton, is probably the most complete plant of the kind in 
the denomination. Modern edifices have been builded at Moscow, 
Athens, Oneonta, Forty Fort; Central Church, Endicott; High 
Street, Binghamton; Clinton Street, Binghamton; Ogden, and 
elsewhere. The church at Johnson City, New York, is a notable 
edifice. It is an architectural gem, and there has been provided 
every facility for modern church life and work. The cost was 
more than $300,000, every cent of which was given by Mr. 
George F. Johnson and other members of the Johnson family. 
The great building is a memorial to Mrs. Sarah Jane Johnson, 
for many years a most devoted member of the church. 


DELAWARE CONFERENCE 


This Conference is large in geographical extent, and is made 
up of some of the ablest and most devoted colored preachers in 
Methodism. The recent immigration from the South has helped 
to increase the membership of our churches, especially in the 
cities. Our congregations in Philadelphia have, in a brief time, 
grown from five to thirteen. 

The Delaware Conference shares with the Washington Con- 
ference in the maintenance of Morgan College. Many pulpits 
in both. of these bodies are supplied with pastors who were 
graduates of Morgan. The mental and spiritual inspiration 
given by that fine institution is manifest all over this country. 

The experiment of forming a New York District has been 
watched with much interest, and seems to be gradually solving a 
difficult administrative problem. The two or three important 
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colored Methodist Episcopal churches on Manhattan Island 
ought to be in the Delaware Conference rather than in the New 
York Conference. The New York District of the Delaware 
Conference needs these churches. To attach them to a white 
Conference when they are within the territory of a colored 
Conference seems both illogical and unwise. Whatever reasons 
may have once existed for this inconsistent arrangement, those 
reasons have now passed away. The General Conference would 
be doing a just and commendable thing if this matter were recti- 
fied during the present session. 

This is my final report to the General Conference. After 
. twenty-four years of active service in this office, I shall take my 
place in the ranks of the retired without an atom of regret. I 
have worked conscientiously to promote all the interests of the 
Church within the Area and, with a few exceptions, have had 
the cordial co-operation of my brethren. While I am fully con- 
scious of my limitations and failures, I am happy over the 
measure of success which has been secured. I am closing my 
fifty-fifth year in the ministry, and retire from the active relation 
with undiminished love for the great Church which has given me 
the privilege, as pastor, editor and general superintendent, of so 
many years of service. 


REPORT OF THE PITTSBURGH AREA 
_ Franotis J. McConneu, Resipent BisHor 


The statistics of the Pittsburgh Area show that during the 
quadrennium something over fifty-three thousand persons have 
come into preparatory membership but that the net gain has 
been but little over one thousand. I am not able satisfactorily 
to account for this discrepancy. I suspect there has been illegiti- 
mate pruning of church records, in spite of repeated cautions 
to the preachers, and I fear there has been considerable pastoral 
slackness in looking after delinquents. 

The four year period has been marked by large activities in 
church building enterprises. Splendid structures have been 
erected at enormous cost, the prevailing style of architecture 
being some adaptation of Gothic. The employment of this style 
in itself shows a much wider program of church activities than 
we have heretofore known—more commodious provision being 
made in all the new buildings for various educational, recrea- 
tional, athletic, and social equipments. Anyone visiting the 
towns where these new buildings have been erected cannot fail 
to see that the buildings themselves will, as long as they stand, 
make deep impression upon the life of the communities. I 
would mention especially the new buildings at Warren, McKees- 
port, Connellsville, Bellevue, and Dawson, all in Pennsylvamia— 
the last beautiful church being given as a. beneficence to Dawson 
by Mrs. Sarah B. Cochran. 

It is too early as yet to make any attempt at balanced estimate 
as to the effect of the outlay of so much money in church 
edifices. It cannot fairly be said that any of these larger enter- 
prises have begun their careers in the new surroundings by cur- 
tailing their benevolent enterprises. Most of the churches em- 
barking upon these expensive ventures have made it a duty to 
keep their World Service offerings from showing any decrease. 
I look forward, however, with considerable misgiving to the 
future. The prospects are that the initial costs of the more 
elaborate enterprises will be successfully met, but the danger 
is that in the long run the heavy bill for upkeep may cut into 
contributions to general benevolences. 

These benevolences in all three of the Conferences have shown 
steady decrease through the four years—at the same time that 
the total of benevolent giving has increased. The reasons which 
are usually assigned in the Pittsburgh Area for the decrease are 
various phrasings of the one claim that local enterprises had 
been compelled to wait during the period of special centenary 
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effort. It-would seem, however, that enough time has elapsed 
since the Centenary to deprive this explanation of its force. 
There is considerable mention of the difficulty of getting benev- 
olent contributions designated to specific objects under our 
present plan. I do not find that there is any especial criticism 
of our church-wide benevolent agencies except at this one point. 
The distressing fact does stand out that, for whatever cause, 
the disciplinary benevolences do not seem to make an appeal 
equal to that of other causes nearer at hand. 

The moral and spiritual temper in all the Conferences during 
the quadrennium seems to have been excellent. There has 
been nothing suggestive of schism or division over any question. 
The legislation of the last General Conference concerning Dis- 
trict Superintendents has meant that almost all the superinten- 
dencies have changed hands since 1924. The Conferences seem 
to be satisfied with all the superintendents now at work. I may 
be permitted to remark that it is not always easy to get men for 
superintendencies. There is in some quarters a demand that 
men be taken out of good pulpits and put on Districts, whether 
they themselves accede to this willingly or not. My experience is 
that such compulsion brings bad results. At one Conference 
held this quadrennium superintendencies were offered to nine 
men, all of whom refused. It is only fair to say that the men 
who did finally accept have been unusually successful, largely 
because of their willingness to throw themselves heartily into the 
task. 

The problems of the Area as a whole are a combination of 
rural and industrial. Though Pennsylvania lies on some of the 
world’s greatest highways, it has localities where the conditions 
are as remote as could be imagined. The handling of these 
outer, more distant charges, is increasingly difficult—the one 
redeeming feature being that the roads-building movement of 
the past ten years have made it possible for Superintendents and 
Pastors to get over their fields more expeditiously. The general 
attitude as to social and industrial problems throughout the 
Area is measurably progressive. I think that the Pittsburgh 
Conference is now more forwardlooking on such questions than 
any other Conference with which I am familiar. Parts of Penn- 
sylvania and of West Virginia have experienced desperate strikes 
in the past four years. The conditions in both States have at 
particular crises been a disgrace to civilization, to say nothing 
of Christianity. In every such crisis it is most difficult to get 
a just view of the merits of the issues. On the whole, the 
ministers have been concerned most as to the human values, 
and on the broad question of these values they have spoken up 
fearlessly, and have exerted themselves to the utmost to relieve 
the more pressing hardships, taking the initiative in relief 
measures during the coal strike. Pittsburgh itself has had the 
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reputation of being indifferent to the suffering involved in labor 
conflicts, but the city has, during the past nine months, 
responded surprisingly well to appeals to help those suffering 
through strikes. The creation of public opinion which will not 
tolerate the conditions out of which strikes come seems to lag 
heavily, but the ministers are in the forefront of those working 
for that better social order which will make impossible scenes 
such as we have beheld in the past six months. 

Since the last General Conference new presidents have come 
to Allegheny College and to West Virginia Wesleyan College. 
Dr. James A. Beebe has brought to Allegheny the fruits of ripe 
experience both as pastor and as teacher, and Dr. Homer E. 
Wark has brought to West Virginia training developed in the 
foreign mission field and in the professor’s chair. Both institu- 
tions are doing a high grade of work. Allegheny, with a hundred 
years of distinguished history, is as fine a college as Methodism 
boasts. West Virginia Wesleyan is still confronted with the 
problems of educational pioneering, but is making remarkable 
advance. Both schools are keeping in closest touch with their 
thoroughly Methodist constituencies. The educational situation 
in general, and in religious education in particular, throughout 
the Area, shows considerable advance in the past four years, but 
our chief weakness is at this point of religious education. The 
Area is almost at the center of a territory which has been Meth- 
odist for more than a century, and Methodist traditions are very 
potent. There is still considerable tendency to think of church 
service almost exclusively in terms of preaching and prayer- 
meeting. The problem of definite religious training of the 
youth, which is as thoroughly characteristic of Methodism as 
is any other feature, is not yet taken seriously enough. Perhaps 
it would be better to say that we have not yet tapped the sources 
of financial supply which will make adequate religious education 
possible. The preachers are rightly fearful of so overloading 
the local budget that the large outside appeals may not be heard. 
Even at considerable risk for the time being, ampler provision 
ought to be made for the systematic religious training for the 
young. Notable experiments in religious vacation Bible schools 
are being tried out, but we have a long distance yet to go before 
our duty in these respects is adequately discharged. The Pitts- 
burgh Conference has made determined effort by various forms 
of high grade institute work to deal better by the opportunities 
before us. . 

The evangelistic effort used throughout the quadrennium has 
largely been that of personal solicitation. The actual results in 
the improvement of churches through this method seem to be 
quite encouraging. Whatever disadvantage there is in the method 
appears to lie in the loss to the churches themselves through 
not hearing the fundamental truths of Christianity, such as 
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repentance; conversion and assurance, as emphatically discussed 
as in the days when more definite effort was made to reach out- 
siders through special services. While I think the spiritual life 
of the churches is increasing in effectiveness and power, I can- 
not help noticing an absence of pulpit discussion of some essen- 
tial phases of Christian experience. I do not think there has 
been a time when the work of the Area has gone forward with 
more practical effectiveness, so far as outcomes which can be 
measured are concerned. I think, however, there is peril in the 
failure of some of our ministers to indicate lines of approach 
to what we may call the deeper aspects of Christian experience. 
For the past twenty-five years I have been traveling somewhat 
extensively among the colleges of the country, partly for the 
purpose of holding personal interviews with students. I do not 
believe that I have ever met more serious questioners than 
during these past four years. How shall we think of God? 
What can we believe concerning prayer? Is it possible to apply 
Christianity to the larger social questions? It is after such 
manner as this that the students are making inquiry to-day. 
In almost every instance I have asked questioners why they 
have not carried their questions first to the Pastors of the 
churches from which they have come. The reply usually has 
indicated that the students have thought of the Pastors as 
engrossed in practical duties and as not likely to have much 
light on such problems. For this over-emphasis on actual 
material results, especially in collections, the whole Church 
itself, and especially the religious temper of the time, are at 
fault. The pressure upon Pastors for visible results is so unre- 
mitting that some most important phases of the Christian mes- 
sage receive but scant attention. 

The morale of the ministry throughout the Area has been 
good. There is a feeling at almost every session of a Conference 
that the appointments are increasingly hard to make, but I am 
not sure that this impression is just. It is true that there is 
increasing anxiety among ministers as their terms in pastorates 
draw to a close, but I do not believe that the appointments 
cause any more restlessness now than in former days. Of fifty 
changes made at one session within the past year all the men 
moved at something of an increase of financial advantage, except 
possibly five who found in the change some increase of oppor- 
tunity which offset slight reduction in financial support. The 
Area has shared in the widespread discussion of proposed 
changes in our Methodist procedure as it concerns Bishops and 
Superintendents. The discussions, so far as I have heard them, 
have been in good spirit and on a high level of insight and 
understanding. 

No single feature of the Pittsburgh Conference work holds 
out more promise than the Pittsburgh Church Union under Dr, 
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Sanford W. Corcoran. Under Dr. Corcoran’s leadership the 
leading “Methodist laymen of Pittsburgh are working faithfully 
and skillfully to make our resources count for the redemption 
of the city. The wise provision that permits the appointment 
of Superintendents of Church Unions to a place in the Cabinet 
has worked well in Pittsburgh in helping educate the whole 
Conference to the city needs. 

The work in Porto Rico is, under our system, a part of the 
Pittsburgh Area. The Porto Rican work has from the beginning 
been conducted with soundly conceived interdenominational 
measures which limit the different denominations to carefully 
apportioned fields, thus preventing needless duplication and 
consequent waste of funds. There has been a good deal of 
_ criticism of our handling of our part of Porto Rico—the criti- 
cism coming mostly from visitors from the United States. The 
criticism usually overlooks the fact that Porto Rico is in the 
tropics, that long centuries of Spanish overlordship helped foster 
the idea that certain forms of labor, accepted as honorable in 
the United States, are in Porto Rico menial; and in addition 
there is the somewhat delicate problem of the relations of Porto 
Rico to the United States. Those who know most about religious 
conditions in the Island have in the main ample reason to be 
gratified at the record our Church has made. The most serious 
objection is that we have not yet made full use of the Union 
Theological School for the preparation of our workers. There 
is ground for this objection, but better adjustment should be 
made, and can be made. The difficulty seems to be that we 
have not yet become enough accustomed to the idea of union 
schools to adjust ourselves readily to having our preachers 
taught the essentials of Christianity by those who belong to 
some other denomination than our own. In union schools, often 
futile and absurd questions as to doctrinal soundness are raised 
—the root trouble being that members of various denomina- 
tions cannot always recognize the truth when uttered in accents 
different from their own. I wish to express my appreciation of 
the superintendency in Porto Rico of the Reverend Manuel 
Andujar, who has had, I think, a longer term of service than 
anyone else on the Island, and has held our work close to the 
central tasks which must occupy the first place as long as we 
have no larger sums of money to expend. Brother Andujar’s 
years of Porto Rico superintendency have been marked by a 
complete sense of responsibility in the use of mission funds, by 
unyielding emphasis on important foundation principles and by 
unflagging industry. 


REPORT OF THE PORTLAND AREA 
WILuiAM O. SHEPARD, RESIDENT BISHOP 


The General Conference of 1920 appointed a Commission 
on Foreign Language Work, and the Commission’s report, 
including a recommendation that our Foreign Language Work 
should be grouped in five Episcopal Areas, was adopted by the 
General Conference of 1924; and as the San Francisco Area 
already had in it Japanese, Chinese, German, Swedish and 
Latin-American Missions or Conferences, it was deemed wise 
by the General Conference to add to the San Francisco Area 
the Swedish, Norwegian-Danish and German Conferences which 
had formerly been in the Portland Area, and which geograph- 
ically were coterminous with that Area. Some of these Con- 
ferences will doubtless request the General Conference to adjust 
the Areas so that they may be returned to the Portland Area. 

In any comparison of membership, benevolences, or property 
valuation with the report to the last General Conference, it 
should be remembered that the Portland Area has been dimin- 
ished as above stated. 

The Columbia River and Puget Sound Conferences declined 
to unite under the enabling act of 1924, and the General Con- 
ference may be asked to continue that permission. 

The Area as administered during the past quadrennium has 
included the Columbia River, Puget Sound and Oregon Con- 
ferences, and these Conferences cover Alaska, the State of 
Washington, the northern part of Idaho, and the western part 
of Oregon. This makes the Portland Area one of the smallest 
Areas numerically and one of the largest geographically, includ- 
ing several large and rapidly growing cities, great rural sections 
in each of the States, and the “immense snowy wastes” of Alaska. 
This section of our country is usually spoken of as “The Great 
Northwest,” and is one of scenic beauty, romantic interest and 
great promise. 

Although the Church was established here early in the last 
century, it is still a comparatively new country, and in many 
respects is facing new conditions and building its developing 
institutions upon unsettled foundations. In such detached 
territory peculiar problems are found. There is much evidence 
that the denominations in their period of missionary expansion 
overchurched many small communities. There has also been 
much doctrinal extravagance on the part of irresponsible persons. 

It has been, therefore, most difficult to maintain, and upon 
occasion recruit, an educated and capable ministry. The need 
is not met by sufficient consecration of Christian parents and 
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the response of our youth to the call of the Master; and many 
who do respond to the call and attend eastern schools for their 
preparation for the ministry, after several years of absence, and 
after having related themselves to Conferences in the East, 
are, upon graduation, unable to undergo the great expense of 
returning to the Pacific Coast to await appointment to uncertain 
charges in the fall. 

The Kimball School of Theology, therefore, is a necessity ; 
and it isa pleasure to report that the School has during the 
quadrennium strengthened her faculty and adopted new and 
enlarged plans, resulting in an increased attendance of students 
and a larger interest and support from the patronizing Con- 
ferences. It is still necessary to make drafts upon the older 
sections of the Church in order to maintain the personnel of 
the ministry. It is believed that the ministry has thus been 
strengthened. 

The other educational institutions have had successful periods. 
Willamette University has added a half a million dollars to 
her endowment, and the number of students seeking admission 
to her halls has far exceeded the limit set by her faculty and 
management. This first far-western University, under the 
capable and experienced hands of her President, Dr. Carl G. 
Doney, worthily enjoys the high esteem of the Northwest. 

The College of Puget Sound has erected and dedicated a 
magnificent administration building, at_a cost of a quarter of 
a million dollars; and a fine, modern science hall, completed 
and equipped, awaits dedication at commencement time. Half 
a million dollars has been. added to the endowment, and, at the 
time of this writing, the dauntless President, Dr. E. H. Todd, 
is launching a campaign for a similar amount in the city of 
Tacoma. The student body has greatly increased since the 
selection of the forty-acre campus in Tacoma, announced in the 
report four years ago. 

Much attention has been given to the work of our churches 
at the seats of our state schools where we have active and success- 
ful Wesley Foundations. In Seattle, at the main entrance of 
the great Washington University, where there are over five 
thousand students, one sixth of whom have Methodist. affilia- 
tions, has been erected a commodious and attractive building 
which houses well the Methodist student activities. The 
University Methodist Church is to be built at the same strategic 
location, and will cost nearly a half a million dollars. An 
already completed unit, a very beautiful Temple, has cost two 
hundred and seventy-five thousand. Four other Wesley Foun- 
dations, at Pullman, Washington, Moscow, Idaho, and at Cor- 
vallis and Eugene, Oregon, have been enthusiastically active 
during the quadrennium. Conditions at these large educa- 
tional centers have been carefully studied and every effort. made 
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to meet the needs. Hopeful beginnings of similar work have 
been made at the many normal schools. It is believed that 
no expenditure will yield greater results to the Kingdom than 
the money invested in Wesley Foundations. 

The Portland Area contains a goodly list of philanthropic 
institutions which were carefully enumerated four years ago. 
All have succeeded and grown. Special mention, perhaps, 
should now be made of the hospitals at Spokane and Wenatchee, 
Washington, which have in every way prospered. The finest 
medical and surgical equipment has been provided, and the 
properties improved and debts reduced. The Seattle General 
Hospital retains its fine reputation for service, and is carefully 
planning for a new location and building. 

The removal of the Jesse Lee Home from Unalaska to 
Seward, Alaska, and the erection of two fine buildings for 
Alaskan native children, at a cost of $130,000, under the aus- 
pices of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, should be 
noticed. The same noble Society conducts a Settlement Center 
for the Christianization and Americanization of the people in 
the congested section of Portland. Under an offer of the 
National Society of $50,000 for a new building to house the 
activities of the Society in this neighborhood, a like amount 
has been subscribed in Portland and the Oregon Conference. 
Half of the money is already in hand and the building will be 
erected in the near future. A new beautiful and well-equipped 
hospital and nurses’ home at Marshfield, Oregon, have been 
built and dedicated, but owing to the ease of obtaining money 
under the bonding process and method, there is now a very 
embarrassing debt. 

Deaconess Work is to be found in each of the Conferences of 
the Area. In the Puget Sound Conference the work centers in 
the Children’s Home, at Everett, Washington, a Community 
Settlement, in Seattle, and in the Northwest Training School 
in the same city. The Home in Everett is contemplating a 
new building. The Settlement in Seattle has recently dedi- 
cated a $16,000 plant. The School has purchased a new building 
for a school and home, with fine adjoining property, has paid 
all indebtedness on the present location, and is proceeding in 
the contemplated erection of new buildings. An investment 
amounting to $25,000 has already been made. This school has 
existed twenty years and has one hundred and eight graduates. 
Its course of study is uniform with that of other Methodist 
Training Schools. 

In the Oregon Conference, the Portland Deaconess Home 
has had a prosperous quadrennium, with a full quota of workers 
in the churches and in the industrial sections of the city. The 
hospitals of the city also receive the Christly ministry of this 
consecrated sisterhood. 
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This form of Christian service in the Columbia River Con- 
ference centers in the two very efficient hospitals already men- 
tioned, and to it they are indebted for much of their prosperity. 

The work of the Board of Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension in the Pacific Northwest should have wide publicity. 
This Board has rightly regarded this section as missionary 
territory. Several strategic enterprises have been maintained, 
as at Bremerton, Washington, the home of one of the largest 
Navy Yards of the country; the Wesley Foundations already 
mentioned; the seven Indian Mission stations which are main- 
tained ander most difficult conditions; the several important 
churches erected far from the centers of population, and made 
“experimental stations”; the work of the logging camps and 
lumber-mill towns, with three full-time workers; the support of 
superintendents and the maintenance of institutes for the study 
of rural church work; and the assistance in building enter- 
prises and liquidation of debts throughout the Area. Inasmuch 
as the past quadrennium has not been notable for new buildings, 
special attention has been given to reducing obligations upon 
our church property. 

The salesroom of the Book Concern in Portland has shown 
much growth since 1924, and the sales amount now to about 
$150,000 per annum. ‘This is larger than the gross sales of 
some existing depositories, and the size and needs of the patron- 
izing areas are much greater than those at present served else- 
where. The accounts of the Portland branch are kept at the 
depository eight hundred miles south, which is very unsatis- 
factory. The establishment of a fully accredited depository 
in Portland would doubtless greatly increase the sales, and, it 
is believed, would be wholly justified. 

The Pacific Christian Advocate, published in Portland, the 
leading denominational paper in the Northwest, has had a 
prosperous quadrennium. It increases in popularity in its own 
territory and is deservedly attracting attention throughout the 
Church. The personal and unofficial service of the editor, Dr. 
Edward Laird Mills, has been most helpful and efficient. 

The comparatively mild climate of the Northwest has 
attracted a large number of ministers of advanced age, and 
before the Area system was adopted little attention was paid to 
equitable exchanges. The proportion of retired ministers is 
therefore very large, and their disciplinary support has required 
much attention. In all of the Conferences funds are being built 
up, though very slowly, for the care of these honored men. 
Until such funds are provided the tax upon the Church must 
be severe. In some of the Conferences it has amounted to from 
twelve to fifteen per cent of the pastors’ salaries. The pro- 
rating of the salaries has everywhere been required; and there- 
fore the retired ministers have been paid their claims nearly 
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in full. In all of the Conferences of the Area in the last four 
years campaigns for endowment funds have been made with 
measurable success, and canvassing is still being prosecuted. 

In general it may be said that gratifying increase has been 
made in the Portland Area. Pastors’ salaries have been 
increased about 10 per cent. Church and parsonage property 
have been increased in value. by $1,520,888, figures arrived at 
not by inflating former values, but by legitimate additions. 
Several large churches have been erected and dedicated, and 
numerous parsonages and smaller churches have been built, 
enlarged and extensively repaired. Nevertheless these increases 
have been offset by a decrease in disciplinary benevolences of 
23 per cent, every Conference failing in about the same per- 
centage, and in spite of the fact that much urgency has been 
given to the World Service subscriptions and collections. 
Although at the beginning of the quadrennium pastors and 
churches were enthusiastic and presented the World Service 
program with care, the collections have been made under diffi- 
culties which should at least be mentioned. Severe and long 
continued drought has been experienced in the Area, reducing 
the population in many of the rural counties by ten to thirty- 
five per cent. In some places churches have been disbanded, 
and in many places all financial efforts, local and benevolent, 
have been rendered difficult or impossible because of abnormal 
weather and crop conditions. 

Much emphasis has been placed upon the spiritual life, and 
evangelism has been given the greatest possible attention. The 
District Superintendents and pastors are heartily committed 
to this program of the Church, and at the time of writing this 
report nearly every church in the Area is either in evangelistic 
meetings or planning for them. Some leadership has been 
given by our pastors to union movements in the larger cities, 
and good results have been obtained. 

The Resident Bishop has endeavored in every way to promote 
the interests of the Church. Emphasis has been placed upon 
evangelism, but the education of the young people and children 
of the Church has not been neglected. The effort has been 
made to make every church the evangelistic agency for its own 
community, making the pastors and people responsible for the 
welfare of the old and young. The Sunday Schools, therefore, 
have not been neglected. Many Epworth League Institutes also 
have been held every summer, and some in the mid-winter. 
The Schools for Religious Education in the cities have been 
fostered in every possible way. 

Early in the quadrennium a vote was taken for the organiza- 
tion of District Conferences throughout the Area, and these have 
been regularly held in most of the districts. The size of the 
districts has, however, made it very difficult to secure the attend- 
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ance of all the pastors, and especially of the laymen, and the 
conferences as such have been only moderately successful. The 
meetings held, comprised mostly of ministers, have been fine 
occasions for placing emphasis upon pastoral preparation and 
work, evangelism, and the responsibility for the collections of 
World Service monies—which is but indirect evangelism. In 
spite of this latter emphasis many pastors who have been accus- 
tomed in former years to report “benevolences in full” have 
failed to keep up their pace in this respect. The Resident 
Bishop reports this fact with no degree of complacency. 

The Resident Bishop, obedient to the judgment and recom- 
mendation of the General Conference, “That more frequent 
changes in the presidency of the Annual Conferences within 
Episcopal Areas . . . will promote the best interests of the whole 
Church,” welcomed for the presidency of the Conferences in 
the fall of 1924 and 1926, two of his colleagues. The Area 
was greatly blessed and edified by the presidency of these 
brethren and gave thereto abundant and universal testimony. 
Their services permitted the Resident Bishop to be busy else- 
where, and by assignment he went in the early summer of 1924 
to South Africa to hold the Southeast Africa, the Rhodesia, the 
Congo and the Angola Mission Conferences. He also presided 
during the quadrennium at the sessions of the Pacific German, 
the Western Norwegian-Danish, the Pacific Japanese, the 
Latin-American, the Central Tennessee, the Georgia, the 
Chicago-Northwestern, the North Indiana, the Wisconsin, the 
Rock River, the Eastern Swedish, and the Maine Conferences 
or Mission Conferences, and twice he presided in each of the 
Conferences of the Portland Area. 

In the summer of 1927, accompanied by the District Super- 
intendent and a representative of the Board of Home Missions, 
a visit was made to all the mission stations of Alaska in the 
endeavor to hearten the workers in that difficult and lonely 
field. The buildings at Seward, already mentioned in this 
report, were dedicated, a native church of over a hundred mem- 
bers was organized, and knowledge concerning the field was 
attained, and opinions concerning our future operations there 
were reached and reported to the Board of Home Missions. 

In closing this brief report it is a pleasure to record that 
notwithstanding much specious mail propaganda, and some 
misrepresentation, from the restless and disappointed elsewhere, 
few of the pastors or laymen of the Portland Area have been 
led into error, and the morale of the conferences and churches 
has been strengthened, and harmony has been unbroken during 
the quadrennium, The hearty co-operaiton in all plans for 
the extension and enrichment of the Kingdom on the part of 
his companions in service is gratefully recognized by the Resi- 
dent Bishop of the Portland Area. 


REPORT OF THE SAINT PAUL AREA 
CHARLES Epwarp Locxn, RESIDENT BIsHOP 


Returning to this country after four eventful years in the 
Philippine Islands, it was a kindly Providence which caused 
the lines to fall unto us in the pleasant places of the Saint Paul 
Area. Bishop Mitchell, my honored predecessor, handed over 
to me a work masterfully administered and with a momentum 
which promised continuous success. I was cordially received 
in all of the five Conferences covering the wide-spreading dis- 
tances of Minnesota, Wisconsin and South Dakota. The Saint 
Paul Area reaches from within a few miles of Chicago to the 
picturesque Black Hills country of South Dakota—a distance 
of more than one thousand miles, and from the southern boun- 
dary of Wisconsin to the Canadian border, approximately five 
hundred miles, making an area of more than 200,000 square 
miles, In the five Conferences, Wisconsin, West Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Northern Minnesota and Dakota, there are 862 
preachers and 963 different congregations. The Bishop is ably 
assisted by 21 District Superintendents. It is evident that 
there are not enough Sundays in the year for a resident Bishop 
to visit all of his churches in a quadrennium, even if he should 
meet with two or three congregations each Sunday. 

Since the region covered by this Area is almost wholly agri- 
cultural, it will be seen that the material prosperity of our 
churches is very largely dependent upon the annual harvests. 
If the fields yield bountifully, the people are amazingly gener- 
ous, but if, as has been the case during this quadrennium, the 
harvests have been meager, there must be an inevitable decrease 
in the financial offerings. This present prosperous year will, 
no doubt, show a large increase in the liberality of the people. 

Happily, it is often the case that the spiritual life of our 
members is enhanced in times of material depression, and so 
we are able to report an increase in our membership during 
the quadrennium of 6,447, as per the following table: 








Conference 1923 1927 Gain Loss 
Dakota eS niee Ad S| 26,326 27,972 1,646 
Minnesotati acces tb. 28,203 32,151 3,948 
North. Minnesota... 32,009 32,131 122 
West Wisconsin..... 30,180 29,145 1,035 
WWASCOMSIN eps sce 33,180 34,946 1,766 

149,898 156,345 7,482 1,035 


While there has been some decrease in World Service, it is 
not because our people have lost their love and loyalty for their 
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churches. In general benevolences there has been an increase 
of $23,771, as per the following table: 


Conference 1923 1927 Gain Loss 
Dakota ......... $129,008 $156,800 $27,792 
Minnesota......... 138,982 185,527 46,545 
North. Minnesota. 193,397 177,616 $15,781 
West Wisconsin... 159,040 143,635 15,405 
Wisconsin......... 238,753 219,373 19,380 














$859,180 $882,951 $74,337 $50,566 


There is every evidence that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is steadfastly moving forward in this Area. Our preachers are 
studious, aggressive and consecrated, and our people are faith- 
ful and true. As farming conditions become more settled our 
churches will be able to report not only larger giving, but debts 
wiped out and new enterprises initiated. 

Each of the three colleges of the Area, Hamline, Dakota Wes- 
leyan and Lawrence, have conducted financial campaigns during 
the quadrennium, in which more than two million dollars have 
been added to their material resources. Several of the nine 
hospitals have received amounts reaching into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

On the whole, the financial condition of churches, schools 
and hospitals is hopeful and our people are optimistic. How- 
ever, the resident Bishop is strongly discouraging any new 
building enterprises unless at least 75 per cent of the money 
is in hand before construction shall have begun. Huge interest 
accounts are paralyzing, and it is poor financing when trustees 
build beyond the ability of the people to pay. It is far better 
to worship in antiquated buildings with limited equipment than 
to encumber a congregation with a crushing debt, which dis- 
courages the people and disheartens the preacher. It is well 
to be sanguine and hopeful, but alas! interest accounts 
accumulate and have to be paid, and deficits are hard on 
optimism. 

- There are three new college presidents in the Area. Dr. 
Earl A. Roadman succeeds Dr. E. D. Kohlstedt, who was called 
to the high responsibilities of the Secretaryship of the Board 
of Home Missions; Dr. A. F. Hughes, who fills the place of 
Dr. S. F. Kerfoot, who for fifteen years gave Hamlin his 
masterful guidance; and Dr. Henry F. Wriston, who has come 
to Lawrence, following in the footsteps of Dr. Samuel Plantz, 
who during the years of his incumbency saw Lawrence develop 
from scarcely more than an academy to one of the highest grade 
colleges in the country. These three able men bring to their 
new positions experience and culture, as well as indomitable 
personalities. 
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LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


There has been a notable growth in the faculty of Lawrence 
College during the quadrennium, and its compensation has been 
advanced. The cost of instruction for the school year 1923-24 
was $130,514.62, as against $156,400 in 1927-28. .A small 
decrease in registration is due to advances in standards of admis- 
sion and graduation, and in fees, and to a general decline in 
attendance upon midwest colleges. At the same time the effec- 
tiveness of the college in holding its students has shown a 
marked increase. The faculty-student ratio has been improved, 
so that there is now one instructor to every twelve students. 
There is a larger percentage of advanced degrees among the 
faculty members than in perhaps any college in the middle west. 
Teaching hours have been reduced with favorable results in 
the quality of teaching. The improvement in faculty salaries 
‘and in the conditions of teaching are primarily responsible 
for the effective work. 

The annual appropriations for the library have been increased 
and a special gift of $10,000 for immediate use has made possible 
the addition of many scholarly works for the use of the faculty. 

Construction of a new gymnasium is to begin in the spring 
of 1928, the sum of three hundred thousand dollars having 
been raised, mostly within the Board of Trustees, for the pur- 
pose. The principal donor was Mr. L, M. Alexander of Port 
Edwards, Wisconsin. In addition, the college acquired a new 
athletic field and a field house, the total cost being $45,195, 
largely the gift of Mr. George A. Whiting, of Neenah. The 
college has acquired land for a new boys’ campus on the south 
side of the Fox River, about a half mile from the present cam- 
pus. About fifty acres in all were secured. The first building 
to be erected upon this new campus will be the boys’ gymnasium. 


HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 


The university considers its main objective the service it can 
render to the church which supports it to provide trained lead- 
ership, not only for definite Christian activities, but in all walks 
of life. The administration and faculty are eager in every way 
to promote such agencies as contribute to religious interests on 
the campus. There are at present thirty-five young people in 
the college who are preparing definitely for some sort of 
Christian work. 

During recent years the endowment of Hamline University 
has been gradually increased. The institution is in process 
of collecting pledges which, with a contribution from the Gen- 
eral Education Board, will within two years provide the institu- 
tion with approximately two millions of endowment. This 
gives the university a firm financial basis and guarantees its 
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future. There has also been given careful attention by the 
administration to maintaining educational standards. The insti- 
tution is accredited by every rating agency in the United States 
and credits are received at face value by all leading universities. 
The great need of the college is for mereased assets for new 
buildings and equipment. There is every reason to believe that 
ae constituency of the institution will provide these in the near 
uture. 


DakoTAaA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Dakota Wesleyan University maintains a special school of 
music in addition to the college of liberal arts, which compre- 
hends a four-year course in education leading to a life profes- 
sional diploma; a four-year course in home economics, which 
prepares teachers in Smith-Hughes high schools; a two-year 
course in education leading to a state certificate, and special — 
two-year pre-professional courses for medicine, dentistry, engi- 
neering, law and theology. 

Approximately ten thousand have been enrolled and have gone 
into the world during the forty-two years of her history. Her 
alumni are serving posts of national and international leader- 
ship in Y. M. C. A., Church, educational and missionary causes, 
judicial and administrative offices, but primarily her service has 
been to the towns and country regions of the Missouri, Sioux 
and James River valleys. There are at the present time in the 
service of the public schools approximately forty-five school 
superintendents and principals, one hundred and sixty-five high 
school and five hundred grade school teachers. Many of the 
state institutions likewise have Wesleyan. alumni upon_ their 
faculties. Dakota Wesleyan is. represented upon almost. all 
mission fields. 

In spite of a trying financial crisis, Stout Hall, a small dor- 
mitory for men, has been added to her equipment, and a cam- 
paign for $600,000 completed. The homes and church organi- 
zations of twenty-six thousand eight hundred loyal Methodist 
people are back of the enterprise. 


Tur WeEsLEY FOUNDATION OF WISCONSIN 


The Wesley Foundation of Wisconsin provides church activi- 
ties for 1,100 Methodist students who attend the University 
of Wisconsin during the regular session. It also serves nearly 
800 during the Summer Session. Thousands of students over 
a period of years have joined in some one of the many activi- 
ties sponsored by the Foundation. Many of them are effective 
leaders in local churches today. Already more than one hundred 
young people have gone from the university into full-time 
Christian work. 

In April, 1926, Rev. Arlie H. Krussell became the new direc- 
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tor, succeeding Dr. E. W. Blakeman. He now has associated 
with him Rev. George V. Metzel. Rev. Elmer L. Cooper is 
entering upon his fifth year as Field Secretary. 

All of the activities of the Foundation and the University 
Church are carried on at present in the Social Hall, the first 
unit of the Foundation building. No more than 300 can be 
accommodated at a worship service. This space has been found 
altogether inadequate. Enough money has already been raised 
to proceed with the erection of another unit, costing about 
$65,000. Construction will begin in the spring of 1928. 

Two-thirds of the congregations consist of students. More 
than fifty members of the faculty are connected with the church. 
Seventy-five students are now attending the Regular Session 
for religious instruction in five student classes. About the same 
number is the average in the one large Sunday morning class 
. during the six weeks’ Summer Session. The Student Epworth 
League has an average attendance of more than one hundred. 
An attendance of from 250 to 325 is the rule at the social 
gatherings. 

The Foundation now publishes a Year Book. Each month 
excepting the summer, The Wesleyan of Wisconsin, a news sheet, 
is sent to the patrons of the Foundation, the parents of our 
students and the pastors of Wisconsin. 

It is very encouraging to report that the spirit of good will 
toward the Wesley Foundation of Wisconsin has steadily 
increased during the past quadrennium. Pastors and parents 
frequently write concerning their young people in the university. 
The two Methodist Conferences of the state gave the Founda- 
tion $2,500 on apportionment toward current expenses last year. 
This is a decided increase over past giving. 


WesLey FouNDATION OF MINNESOTA 


The Wesley Foundation at the University of Minnesota main 
campus was established in 1921. Three floors of the first unit 
of a $400,000 plant were then erected at a cost of $130,000. 
First Methodist Episcopal Church sold its property and invested 
the proceeds of $9,000 in this plant, where its activities are 
conducted and its services are held. First Church, having a 
membership of 400 and a strong organization, offers a normal 
family church home to the students. 

Approximately 1,500 Methodist students attend the university 
during the regular session. Half of these live in the Twin 
Cities, and the Foundation at the main campus has direct 
alec a for about 650. Many resident students are active 
also. 

The students accept important posts, chief of which are the 
following department heads, who constitute the student council : 
Personnel, Religious Education, Music, Student Welfare, Pub- 
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licity, Social, Epworth League, Alumni, Kappa Phi, Phi Tau 
Theta, and Dramatics. Special emphasis is laid upon Sunday 
morning classes in Bible and religion, Epworth League, personal 
problems, Thursday noon religious discussion group, and weekly 
socials. The students publish their own monthly paper, the 
Spyglass. Kappa Phi and Phi Tau Theta, national organiza- 
tions for Methodist women and men respectively, have active 
chapters emphasizing Church leadership. Rev. Paul J. Snyder 
is the new director and pastor. 

_ The annual operating budget for First Church is $6,000 and 
for the Wesley Foundation $15,000. Much credit is due 
Hennepin Avenue. Methodist Church for her splendid support 
of this institution. Besides retiring $17,000 in bonds during 
the quadrennium, Hennepin Avenue Church has contributed 
$3,000 annually to the current budget and the women have 
beautifully furnished three rooms. 


THE WESLEY FouNDATION AT THE AGRICULTURAL CAMPUS, 
UNIvERSITY oF MINNESOTA 


The Agricultural Campus of the University of Minnesota 
is located in St. Anthony Park, St. Paul. There are twelve 
hundred students in attendance. About eight hundred live on 
the campus and in the adjacent community. 

The St. Anthony Park Methodist Episcopal Church is located 
four blocks from the campus. The church has many resident 
members connected with the university. All its congregation 
are sympathetic toward student work, and co-operate with it. 

Two years ago the church built an educational unit which 
cost, with its furnishings, over $46,000. An enlarged audi- 
torium is urgently needed. We minister to the devotional, 
social and religious educational needs of the young people, 
furnishing for them a “home away from home.” Ours is the 
only church adjacent to the Agricultural Campus which has a 
student program. We have reached, in the school year 1927-28, 
an enrolment of two hundred and thirty students in our organi- 
zations. Many more are attending our worship services. 


THe New Assury Hospirat, MINNEAPOLIS 


The New Asbury Hospital, Minneapolis, Minnesota, is 
recognized as one of the finest standardized institutions of 
its kind in the Northwest. Its healing and protecting hands 
reach far and near. It treated 4,000 patients last year; it has 
spent $350,000 in free work to the needy, $12,000 of which 
was spent last year. 

Methodism has two hospitals in Minneapolis, almost adjoining 
each other. The larger, Old Asbury, with its 350 bed capacity, 
is leased by the United States Government for the treatment 
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of its suffering soldiers; the other, with its 160 bed capacity 
and its school of 100 student nurses, is under our own super- 
vision. Dr. Charles Fox Davis is the new General Executive 
Secretary, succeeding Dr. W. H. Jordan, who gave many faith- 
ful years of devoted service. 

Last year the entire indebtedness of both hospitals was paid, 
and the Executive Board has already started an endowment 
fund. The value of the two hospitals is placed at $1,500,000. 
They occupy a commanding site in the city of Minneapolis. 


Westey HosprraL, WADENA, MINNESOTA 


The Wesley Hospital, located at Wadena, Minnesota, has 
admitted 1,745 patients since January 30, 1925, when the hos- 
pital was opened. This is the only Methodist hospital outside 
the Twin Cities in the State of Minnesota. The building is 
fireproof and has a capacity of fifty beds. The equipment is 
modern, including X-ray, laboratory, surgery and delivery 
rooms, and we have a separate Nurses’ Home. There are two 
city blocks of ground belonging to the hospital. The valuation 
is $143,876.82, on which there is a bonded indebtedness of 
$82,500. Miss Lydia H. Keller is the Superintendent. 

During this period we have had opportunity to serve a large 
number who were not able to pay, our free work amounting 
to $3,000, and we have also extended credit amounting to 
$5,000, which is due to the fact that this hospital is located in 
a rural district which is still in the pioneer stage, and our 
service is opened to all, regardless of creed or ability to pay. 


THE Meruopist Deaconess Hosprran, Rapip Crry, 
SoutH DaKorTa 


The Methodist Deaconess Hospital of Rapid City, South 
Dakota, was established in the year 1912. Located at the gate- 
way of the scenic Black Hills in a city of 8,000 population, 
with unexcelled climatic conditions, it has had a steady growth 
and is fully standardized. During the fifteen years of its 
history, 14,600 patients have been treated; 10,145 operations 
have been performed, and over $45,000 of free service has been 
rendered. 

In 1923 the first unit of the modern fireproof building was 
dedicated and the bed capacity increased to 60 beds. About 
$5,000 is needed to complete the second floor of this building. 

The Training School is accredited and is affiliated with the 
Dakota Wesleyan University of Mitchell, S. D. Only high 
school graduates are accepted in the school. Miss Elva is the 
superintendent, 


West WISCONSIN CONFERENCE INSTITUTIONS 
The new Madison Methodist Hospital was opened shortly 
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after dedication, September 15, 1927, and has been filled to its 
capacity ever since. The old building has been converted into 
a Nurses’ Home and school. The total property value of this 
institution now approximates the million dollar mark. It occu- 
pies a commanding position on Capitol Hill and is the only 
up-town hospital in Madison. 

Lakeside Hospital, at Rice Lake, is prospering. Its property 
value is $238,846. In a recent campaign for $100,000 the goal 
was completely reached. This means a brighter day for Lake- 
side, with larger and more adequate hospital facilities. 

La Crosse Methodist Hospital. This splendid institution, 
with a property value of more than $175,000 and no indebted- 
ness, is crowded to its limit and is looking for ways and means 
of making an addition of at least twenty-five beds. 

Richland Center Hospital. This hospital is doing a fine 
work, and like some of the others is looking for means to 
build a new addition in order to care for its enlarging pat- 
ronage. 

Morrow Memorial Home at Sparta, Wisconsin, is filled to 
capacity and has a long waiting list. Many gifts have come 
to this Home from its friends during the past few years. Its 
assets are now above $100,000, and the Board hopes in the near 
future to build a more adequate building for the constantly 
growing needs. 


Bettin Memoriat Hospirat, GREEN Bay, Wisconsin 


The Wisconsin Conference Hospital, without changing in 
any other way, took unto itself a new name—The Bellin 
Memorial Hospital. This came about because of the generous 
gift of $50,000 from Dr. Julius H. Bellin. The growth of this 
hospital has been steady and yet rapid. For more than two 
years the average number of patients cared for has exceeded 
the. normal capacity of the institution. Its income has risen 
to more than double that of four years ago and its property 
holdings have doubled in the same time. Plans are being per- 
fected for another unit, to be known as a Children’s Hospital; 
one gift of $50,000 has been tendered upon the condition that 
the Church raise a like amount in three years. A canvass is 
now in progress. 

A new addition to the main building has been erected that 
brings the total capacity up to 125 beds. A complete new 
heating plant has been built and equipped and a modern laundry 
installed. Many labor saving and economy devices have been 
put into operation. The new Nurses’ Home has been com- 
pleted with room for 75 nurses. Much attention is being given 
to the conduct of the Nurses’ Training School, where over 
70 young women are now in training. 

Free beds and part-pay beds are provided. The churches 
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generously -provide for this with gifts of food and White Cross 
offerings: 
ToURTELLOTTE MrmMorIAL DEACONESS HOME 


Methodism is fortunate in having, practically adjoining its 
two fine hospitals, the Tourtellotte Memorial Deaconess Home. 
It is probably the finest Deaconess Home in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. It houses its school of deaconesses, some 
of whom are giving their services as parish workers, some as 
church secretaries and some, hospital deaconesses. The esti- 
mated value of the Home is $150,000 and it has an endowment 
of $50,000, the interest of which goes for maintenance. 


THE MerHopist State HospiraLt, MitcHeLL, SoutH DaKoTa 


The Methodist State Hospital, in Mitchell, South Dakota, 
continues its noble work of healing. 1,612 patients were cared 
for during the past year. Of these, 449 were part-pay patients 
and 93 were free patients. Members of 63 ministers’ families 
have been cared for. The total cost of operating and financing 
the hospital for the year was over $65,000. Of this amount 
only $2,900 has been received from White Cross and other 
donations. 

A beautiful new faculty home, costing $7,300, has been 
constructed. The total indebtedness of all kinds against the 
hospital stands at $78,800, as against total assets of $307,500. 


THE WESLEY FouNDATION, VERMILLION, SoutH DaxKora 


The Wesley Foundation at the University of South Dakota, 
in Vermillion, has met with the disaster of having the church 
edifice destroyed by fire. The Pastor, Rev. L. A. McDonald, 
with the co-operation of the Dakota Conference, is, without 
delay, beginning operations for the erection of the first unit of 
the buildings, which will include the Church and the Wesley 
Foundation equipment, and which will minister especially to 
the religious and social needs of the Methodist students of the 
University of South Dakota. 


REPORT OF THE SAN FRANCISCO AREA 
CHARLES WESLEY Burns, RESIDENT BIsHOP 


Drar FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


The following report of Methodist stewardship in the San 
Francisco Area is herewith submitted : 

This report is written not so much by the pen of the Resident 
Bishop as by the lives of the men and women called Methodists, 
and by the pens and lives of the Superintendents of the Area. 

Just north of the Golden Gate, on the shores of California, 
the first Christian service in the English tongue was held in 
America. In the summer of 1579, Sir Francis Drake put into 
the harbor, and the first act of his chaplain, Francis Fletcher, 
was to hold a service of thanksgiving. It was an event not only 
of great historic significance that English was then first spoken 
on this continent, but also of prophetic dynamic, that the voice 
of religion should be the first heard in this initial hour of the 
New World and should abide in Christian evangel at the Golden 
Gate, opening toward the Pacific basin and the Orient. 

When a Divine Providence brought William Taylor to San 
Francisco seventy-five years ago, the destiny of America and of 
Pacific Methodism became indissolubly united. Following the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic eras, Taylor became a protagonist 
of the Pacific era, where Methodism, identified with the vital 
Christian movements of the Pacific Basin, has had its most 
significant growth. Here the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension flowers in its native purpose. Here we hail, 
in all the progress of our American civilization and the develop- 
ment of the Kingdom, an ultimate America which we are under 
solemn oath to make Christian. On this Pacific Basin, with 
its unique Home Mission responsibility, the Board has spent 
more money than in any other section of the United States. 
Here, also, is perhaps the most significant evidence of the ful- 
fillment of the ideals of the Board in the Oriental and foreign- 
language achievement and the 135 churches and institutions 
which have been dedicated during the present quadrennium. 
The majority of these owe the leverage of their achievement to 
a conditional donation or loan from the Home Board. Here 
is the heart of Home Missions development. 

Sailing across the Pacific to the Hawaii Mission, the captain 
one day in mid-Pacific said: “We are now half way between 
San Francisco and Honolulu. If I should drop a plumb-line 
here, it would indicate the spot farthest from land of any other 
place in the world.” The remark of the captain was expansive. 
It indicated the vast loneliness and distances of the Pacific 
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Basin. The remark also was vascular. It indicated the inclu- 
sions of the Pacific Basin, with the millions of inhabitants of 
the Islands and the Orient who know not Christ, representing 
our greatest missionary responsibility and opportunity. That 
Basin also, in prophetic vision of great and penetrative thought, 
will be the spot where shall be enacted the last act of the drama 
of existence, and where the last survivals of the race shall be 
greeted by the Son of God when He comes in His Glory. While 
the Methodists of this Area hear the voice of all nations and 
obey as hearing the voice of the Christ—keeping the fidelity 
of the faith in the world missionary program of the Church— 
yet they feel their major objective to be to make Jesus known 
to the multitude in the Pacific world. 

Here in the front trenches, they understand that Home Mis- 
sions is the problem of America. Unless America become Chris- 
tian, it is blind futility to mobilize for World Missions. Here 
in cosmos are all the peoples of the world, with their national 
sensitiveness, their color cleavage, their racial peculiarities. 
Within this single Area is a World Mission that might, if it 
should become wholly Christian, be determinative of a Christian 
world. 


AREA OUTREACHES 


The San Francisco Area is the largest continuous Area in 
Methodism, comprising California, Nevada, Arizona, Lower 
California and the American work in Sonora County, Mexico, 
as well as all of the Oriental work from the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific; all of the foreign-speaking work on the Pacific 
Coast ‘from Mexico to Canada, reaching out into the Portland 
and Denver Areas; and Hawaii. Ten Conferences and Missions 
are included. Sixteen different nationalities within the Area 
are in Conference relation. Our 934 preachers and supply Pas- 
tors serve under the flags of Mexico, United States of America, 
and Canada. We minister to 26 nationalities. 

The Resident Bishop ‘has visited regularly and continuously 
the entire Area, including the Foreign Language Conferences 
and Missions, onan average annual travel of 73,000 miles. 

While the wide reaches of the Area and its complexity of 
civilizations and racial groups make impossible the development 
of an Area consciousness, and while administration must be a 
continuous closely coupled schedule, away from desk and home, 
yet the Christian statesmanship of California does not recom- 
mend its division: in advance of political separation. The South 
needs the North. The North needs the South. The Pacific 
Area is best administered as a whole. 


AREA FOOI 
The Area activities pretty much move about three groups of 
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dual foci: San Francisco and Los Angeles; Arizona and Nevada, 
and the Oriental and Foreign Language work. 


TWIN CITIES 


About the foci of San Francisco and Los Angeles, move the 
Area tides.’ The front door of international life is at San Fran- 
cisco. The nerve center of the Pacific is at Los Angeles. 

The most foreign missionary city im America is San Fran- 
cisco. This sturdy city on a score of hills, mistress of the great- 
est of all the harbors of the Pacific Basin, whose lines are gone 
out through all the seas, and whose ships to the ends of the 
earth, and from whose search nothing is hid—this city must 
inevitably hold a place of primary importance in the future of 
the Pacific Basin. What San Francisco becomes in its thought 
and mood, its atmosphere and fancies, its affections and aver- 
sions, its loyalties and antipathies, will be determinative of more 
of the world’s future than any mind could now define. Of the 
720,000 population, 206,000 are foreign born ; 186,000 are native 
born of foreign parentage, and 68,000 are native born of mixed 
parentage. ‘There are thus in this city 460,000 into whose cul- 
ture have flowed ideals and customs alien to those on which 
this nation was founded, and, for the most part, alien to the 
conceptions and ideals embodied in Protestant Evangelical 
Churches. The foreign population is distributed fairly evenly 
over the city. There are, however, sections of the city where 
some racial concentration exists. The Chinese have for many 
years occupied a small section to which we give the picturesque 
name of “China Town.” The Japanese are fairly well localized. 
The Russians live principally in’ the’ Potrero District. ‘There 
is a Little Italy, but it does not hold all the Italians. ‘There 
are 53,000 more men than women in San Francisco, the excess 
representing the young manhood of the world drawn to the 
Golden Gate by the spirit of adventure and currents of 
commerce. It also represents a homeless and unstable group, 
much of it foreign, battling a strange environment and 
exploited by birds of prey. Nowhere in America. are patri- 
otic, religious and class instincts so exploited by shrewd prop- 
agandists. 

Out of our population of 720,000, but 30,000 are Protestants, 
3,500 are Methodists, and Methodism outnumbers every other 
Protestant denomination in the city. We are now preaching 
the Gospel in San’ Francisco in nine languages, and minister to 
twenty-six national groups. In our English-speaking work, we 
have seven vigorous’ churches, hopeful and confident. We have 
six struggling ‘churches, in which the membership must be 
doubled or trebled before there will be in them the man 
_ power and the confidence sufficient to make a determined 
and sustained attack upon the community life. A City Parish 
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has been established, ministering’ to the Mission District, com- 
prising Grace Church and, under its aegis, two of the weaker 
churches. : 

The great down-town Church of San Francisco Methodism, 
now known as Temple Church, had its inception in the early 
years of the Centenary. It involves the union of four churches, 
also the disposal of four church buildings, the purchase of a 
new and strategic site, and the erection of a new church. The 
sacrifice of traditions, affections, and tender associations 
required by this program can be understood only by those who 
undertake it. But the churches set their faces steadily to this 
end, through much heart burning and many struggles. Early 
in the quadrennium the project seemed hopeless, but effort to 
realize this dream was never abandoned. The Board of Home 
Missions advanced the sum of $64,000 upon the purchase: price 
of the new site, at the corner of McAllister and Leavenworth 
Streets. This is now fully paid for at a cost of $151,000. The 
California Street Church, Central Church and Howard Street 
Church have been sold, leaving only Wesley Church with unde- 
termined future. The campaign of a year ago resulted in sub- 
scriptions totaling $250,000.. The Board of Home Missions has 
also appropriated a further sum of $25,000 to the building fund, 
and, under what we have come to call the “Forsyth Plan,” will 
doubtless in some form make available $50,000 more. Thus 
the expenditure of a missionary sum of $139,000 has made pos- 
sible a project which will cost $2,250,000, and gives promise of 
producing hundreds of thousands of dollars through the years 
for the promotion of Christian work. 

Throughout the three years of practically continuous meetings 
of the Committee, every decision made has been unanimous. 
From the day the merger was signed by the Resident Bishop to 
the hour of breaking ground for the new temple, the gracious 
spirit of the confluent congregations has been evident in Chris- 
tian statesmanship. The name of Rolla V. Watt will always be 
associated with the enterprise; but without the chairmanship 
of the Hon. John H. McCallum, a strong Christian layman; the 
Superintendency of Carl M. Warner—resourceful strategist. of 
the Kingdom—the steady practical mysticism of Walter John 
Sherman, minister of Central Church; the fine co-operating 
service of Monroe H. Alexander, minister of Wesley Church; 
and the investing vision of the Board of Home Missions—the 
building of the Temple at the Golden Gate would have been a 
task impossible of achievement. Temple Church as an eccle- 
siastical unit is already in existence. Temple Church and 
William. Taylor. Hotel are in course of construction. Com- 
pleted, this will be the most significant Protestant achievement 
In a generation. A year hence we shall happily present to the 
world one of the outstanding achievements of our Church. 
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Since the great fire of 1906, Methodism in San Francisco has 
been so busy rebuilding its walls and strengthening its organi- 
zation that it has not occupied the rapidly ‘developing sub- 
urban district west of the Twin Peaks. When the Down 
Town. Temple is completed, we shall turn our’ endeavors to 
this large and rewarding field where lies a clear Methodist 
responsibility. 

During the first twenty years of the history of Los Angeles, 
up until 1865, there was no organized Protestant Church. 
Today there are 500 Protestant Churches, with a membership 
of 131,625. Our 57 Methodist Churches have a membership of 
20,440. It is estimated by our City Federation that one million 
Protestants are not affiliated with any church in this wonder 
city: Of this million, 150,000 Methodists in Los Angeles “have 
a name to live and are dead.” The land of sunshine and flowers 
seems especially inviting to the saints who desire a rest. Not 
one-fourth of the church members from “back East’’ are received 
into our Protestant Churches., Coming from the Middle West 
and the Hast, they. have not identified themselves with any 
church. There are more Methodists outside our churches in 
Los Angeles than inside by seven times. Only one in fifteen 
in Los Angeles is a member of any Protestant Church. While 
Methodism is not keeping step with the population; it has a clear 
lead. It is rapidly adjusting itself to a dynamic situation as 
the city finds. itself. 

Los Angeles needs development in the policy of building great 
churches, replacing the “shacks” which were a necessary reflec- 
tion of the hectic growing years of this dynamic city. 

In Los Angeles is the greatest church in World Methodism, 
of which Elmer Ellsworth Helms is pastor. It reports 4,183 
members, with a paid staff of 23 workers; it exceeds last year’s 
World Service by $6,000, its treasury paying out $101,894 this 
year; it has reduced its debt to $86,200, which it plans to extin- 
guish next year; it has 76 retired ministers in its Quarterly Con- 
ference; within 18 months more than 800 have accepted Christ 
at its altars. In the seven years of the present pastorate 3,788 
members have been received; over a half million: dollars for 
benevolences have been paid, while for all purposes, including 
building and benevolences, more than two and a half million 
dollars have been paid. 

Los Angeles grows so rapidly that our churches cannot keep 
within sight of the needs. In five years the city has doubled its 
population. The Area policy has focused here in a brilliant 
administrative achievement by the Superintendent Lewis Thur- 
ber Guild. That policy is (1) Carry on inherited enterprises ; 
(2) Consolidations into more effective organizations; (3) Uni- 
fication of denominational efforts; (4) Development of strategic 
points; (5) Fewer but greater churches, 
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This policy has justified its statemanship. The quadrennial 
list of dedications represents not only growth but wise intensive 
development... No city has yet been laid at the feet of Jesus 
Christ. Only by some such policy as this, spiritually under- 
girded, can our rich, complex, but morally decaying civilizations 
be won and dominated by Christ. 

One of the great city societies of America is the Los Angeles 
Missionary and Church Extension Society. Its significant 
achievement in the last year of the quadrennium is the group of 
buildings constituting the Church of All Nations. These build- 
ings represent a net investment of $250,000, and include the All 
Nations Clinic, the All Nations Community House, the All Na- 
tions Boys’ Club and the All Nations Chapel. G. Bromley 
Oxnam invested ten years of his life in this work. Messrs. Bush 
and Voorhis presented the Boys’ Building.. The surpassing gift 
was the chapel in memory of Walter Harrison Fisher, father of 
Mrs. Oxnam. It was dedicated in 1927. It is probably the most 
beautiful building of its kind in the city. Including the organ, 
it is a cathedral in cameo, ministering to all the nations that 
crowd the arteries of the city to its very heart. 

A significant record is on the Long Beach District. Of the 58 
charges, 28 are new church buildings dedicated during the quad- 
rennium. Eleven educational units and ten new parsonages 
have been built. First Church, Long Beach, has the greatest 
church school in the Area, with an average attendance in excess 
of 1,500. 


THE RURAL PARISH 


The Area has shown a consistent developing rural emphasis 
in Nevada, Arizona, the Sacramento, and the Redwood-Shasta 
Districts and the San Joaquin and Imperial Valleys. The stand- 
ard objective is a resident pastor with Church and Sunday School 
services every Sunday in each community of 1,000: Rural and 
county parishes minister to other communities and camps of 
Methodist responsibility. This rural strategy is stressed in the 
report of Doctor Kohlstedt for 1927. “If it be still true that 75 
per cent of our successful business men, 85 per cent of our college 
professors, 69 per cent of our male and 45 per cent of our female 
school teachers, 85 per cent of our Christian ministers, 65 per 
cent of our town and city church membership come from the 
country, it would seem suicidal to neglect the rural districts, out 
base of supplies, where so large a proportion of the nation’s 
future leadership is reared.” 

A survey of the Redwood-Shasta District in Northern Cali- 
fornia reveals that there are at least 60,000 persons in this Dis- 
trict beyond the reach, geographically, of any church organiza- 
tion, Catholic or Protestant. The present administration of the 
District is committed to a policy of developing some eighteen 
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churches as centers of influence from which an extension work 
of religious education and evangelism can be carried: on in the 
sparsely settled localities. At the present time we have fifty- 
seven organized Churches, but in addition to this we are carry- 
ing on work at 39 out-stations, making a total of 96 points, 
to which we are giving regular ministration. This number 
should be doubled. The fifteen counties covered by this District 
represent the great undeveloped section of California in agri- 
cultural, mineral and lumber resources. The way for evangeli- 
cal Protestantism is not blocked here by the presence of any 
opposing group. 

Two things are necessary to develop Home Mission ideals. 
The first is a better trained personnel and the second (on which 
the first depends) is a more adequate financial support. 

The Rural Parish plan presupposes a specialized training of 
the Christian ministry. To these fields we are sending the 
most highly trained men and women of college and seminary. 
In Southern California, all transfers are by exchange, but the 
young ministers from the schools, for at least three years first 
serve in Arizona or the San Joaquin or Imperial Valleys. A 
similar personnel plan is now, unofficially, the program in the 
California Conference. This Area policy is bringing to the 
work the best trained men in American Methodism, maintaining 
the highest level of ministerial efficiency. Its hazard point is 
the pitifully inadequate rural remuneration, but a gallant spirit 
of romance, adventure and heroic sacrifice no less motivates the 
modern St. Pauls of the Area in its wide frontier reaches than 
the adored pioneer fathers in whose holy footsteps they warm- 
heartedly, open-mindedly march. 


NEVADA AND ARIZONA 


By every measurement of responsibility and opportunity, 
Reno is the last outpost of the frontier. We have built here 
during the quadrennium the first new Protestant church in a 
generation at a cost of more than $100,000. This is distinctly 
and strategically a Home Board adventure. For many years 
Methodism had a clear lead in the State, when our Church 
flowered in the frontier preacher. Of the 11,000,000 acres in 
the State, 88 per cent are Government owned. Only 3,000,000 
are under the plow. Only 7,000,000 can possibly be adapted to 
diversified farming. There are but 78,000 people in the State. 
Among the Protestants, 70 per cent are Methodists. With no 
unholy rivalry or duplication of missionary effort, we are 
endeavoring to give a clearance to Methodist leadership, where 
Christianity for a generation has been identified with the Meth- 
odist itinerant preacher. This religious background is practi- 
cally duplicated in Arizona, but here an immeasurable agricul- 
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tural and. citrus development, in addition to the mines, only 
increases Methodist responsibility. 


“ULTIMATE AMERICA” 


The world in cosmos is here. Near study creates a far interest 
in Missionary responsibility. There is no section of the country 
where the world mission is more sensitive, vital and vascular 
than on the Pacific Coast. The flambuoyantly broadcast racial 
antagonisms and Oriental phobias are simply non-discoverable 
by four years of intensive study. The young men of California 
rise to give a seat to a Japanese woman and her baby in a 
street car without comment by any of special chivalry. In 1886, 
when Dr. W. S. Matthew landed at the Ferry at Market Street, 
San Francisco, the first thing to meet his gaze was a banner 
with “Elect O’Donnell.—To With the Chinese.” Forty 
years later the Resident Bishop closed the Communion Service 
at the California Conference by requesting Chan Lok Chan, a 
devoted and faithful member of the Pacific Chinese Mission, to 
pronounce the benediction. The melting pot of the public 
schools is wholly unconscious of race, as it is of sect. A true 
democratic internationalism is more noticeable on the Pacific 
Coast than anywhere else in America. Many of our esteemed 
citizens are Japanese, Chinese, and Latins. From Canada. to 
Mexico is an expression of racial and national good will. 

Why, then, are the 60,000 Japanese in California said to be 
“grieved” and “amazed” at the national attitude toward immi- 
gration? Is it because 146 have been omitted in the quota ? 
Is it because they are not permitted to be naturalized, while 
“whites living somewhere behind Turkey—the Syrians, the 
Turks, the Continental Europeans and the Mexicans—” are 
potential citizens? Many of our fine Christian J apanese have 
tried. as many as nine times, unavailingly, to become citizens, 
while, during the entire Spanish occupation of the United States 
only 16 Mexicans have ever applied for citizenship papers. Here 
lies the reason for amazed grief, 2 

We are at a crisis in our Oriental work, The general Chris- 
tian sentiment on the Coast is that the essential qualities of 
American culture would not be broken down by the annual 
admission of 146 Japanese, 40 Chinese and 10 Indians. The 
restless nationalist waves of China crash on the seal rocks of 
the Golden Gate.. The movement of the young intellectuals of 
Japan is not broken by those waves between California and the 
Empire. Buddhist temples are many in California. Of the 100 
Japanese students at the University of California, at Berkeley, 
six.of the finest from the graduating class have just been sent 
to Japan to prepare as priests of Buddhism on their return 
to California. . Our greatest concern is for the children— 
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50,000. If we lose this second generation, we lose all future 
generations. There are 5,000 new Japanese babies born in the 
San Francisco Area each year—more than all the Christianized 
Orientals in the same period by all the Protestant forces, 

From another angle, the Filipino “invasion” presents no less 
imminent and immediate problem. The Filipino is ours as a 
dependent. We are his as protectors. They are coming by the 
thousands. On every boat at Seattle, at San Francisco, at Los 
Angeles, our brown lad steps bravely and wistfully ashore. He 
runs our elevators. He crowds the campus. He is the second 
major supply in the demand for occasional and seasonal fluid 
labor. He is found on our de luxe trains in the club car. He 
has no family life. His wife or sweetheart is left at home. He 
comes from a country where there are 56 dialects, but he speaks 
English through his contacts at Manila and Honolulu en route. 
From Alaska to Mexico he swarms the Pacific Coast, bringing 
his own moral hazard, creating his own rewarding Christian 
responsibility. There are 100,000 Filipinos within the Area. 
There are 80,000 Filipino boys in California alone. To. these, 
Methodism has a peculiar responsibility, in that the large num- 
ber of Filipinos on the Coast come from what is, by comity 
agreement with other Boards in the Philippines, considered 
Methodist ‘territory. During the quadrennium, the Filipino 
work on the Coast has been under the direction of the Superin- 
tendent of the Pacific Chinese Mission, John-F. Wilson. Under 
his strategic and statesmanlike leadership, we are relating the 
Filipino work to our American Churches in San Francisco, 
Vallejo, Seattle and other cities, and developing it around 
Filipino centers and the Wesley Foundation. Here they find 
happy fellowship and are inducted into American Christian 
idealism. _In Los Angeles the work has been carried on at the 
Goodwill Industries. Here is conducted a Bible class as well as 
a social and recreational program. For the next quadrennium 
the Home Board will have no more difficult and rewarding field 
than among the Filipinos on the Coast and inland. 


PACIFIC CHINESE MISSION 


The Pacific Chinese Mission, under the Superintendency of 
John F. Wilson, ministers to the Chinese from Mexico to 
Canada, from the Mississippi River to the Coast. At San Fran- 
cisco, in the midst of a community of 12,000 Chinese, we main- 
tain a Church with a membership of 128. The evangelistic 
services are held in English. In co-operation with other Protes- 
tant denominations, the “Hip Wa School” is being conducted 
for the Chinese young people. At Sacramento has been built 
one of our finest Chinese Churches at a cost of $17,000. At 
Los Angeles all of the work at “Chinatown” has been allocated 
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to the Methodists, the other denominations having moved into 
the residential section. With eighty-two members, we need here 
a church building. Mexicali is the center of 7,000 Chinese in 
the Imperial Valley. We have here a modern plant costing 
about $55,000. The Home Board declares that Mexicali is 
one of the finest opportunities we have at the present time 
among the Chinese. 


PACIFIC JAPANESE MISSION 


The Pacific Area was greatly bereft early in the quadrennium 
by the death of Dr. Herbert B. Johnson, stately, courteous, 
Christ-like, minister-extraordinary of the Christ, and Superin- 
tendent of the Pacific Japanese Mission for 23 years. He is 
succeeded by Dr. Frank Herron Smith, former Superintendent 
of the West Japan District of the Japan Methodist Church, 
whose ministry is received gladly by the members of the Mission. 
During the quadrennium the Mission has reached a high degree 
of efficiency. New Churches have been built at Los Angeles 
and Brawley, at a cost of $85,000. In addition to these, there 
has been a total of $7,745 paid throughout the Mission for 
improvements and repairs. Dr. Milton S. Vail, for many. years 
president of the Anglo-Japanese School in San Francisco, has 
been compelled to take the retired relation. The Anglo- 
Japanese School, with an adjoining dormitory, ministers to 
young Japanese men and women, who, while they are working 
at daily tasks, desire a higher education. . This is a recruiting 
ground, both for the ministry and our. institutions of higher 
learning. 

The Mission publishes the Japanese. Christian Advecate in 
the Japanese and English languages. 


“GOD HAS MADE US NEIGHBORS” 


All that is involved in the occupation of the Southland by 
the Negro during more than a century is involved in the Mexi- 
can invasion of the Southwest. While the Mexican occupation 
represents the major fluid source of cyclical or seasonal labor in 
camps and cities, it also represents a Christian opportunity, free 
from Latin-American intrigue, political fortune and ecclesiastic 
tyranny. There are 150,000 Mexicans in Los Angeles alone. 
Many towns of California are more than 50 per cent Spanish. 
There are as many Mexicans in California as there are automo- 
biles on the thronged highways. 

Figures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 192%, reveal the 
fact that more Mexicans came into this country last year as 
immigrants than ever before, with the single exception of 1924, 
when the Quota Law went into éffect and Kuropean immigra- 
tion was shut out. The exemption of Mexico from the opera- 
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tion of the Quota’ Law and the continued demand for labor in 
this country seem to explain this high immigration. In addition 
to immigrants so listed many thousands. of Mexicans cross the 
border without coming through the immigration offices. .The 
Commissioner-General of Immigration, Harry E. Hull, is 
becoming very greatly concerned over this and is recommending 
that the Quota Law be made to apply to Mexico and other 
American countries. The census of 1920 showed 486,418 native 
Mexicans in this country. Since then 332,054 Mexican immi- 
grants have’ entered. 

The Latin-American Mission is a positive dynamic agent of 
good will between Mexico and the United States. The Mission 
includes the territory of Lower California in Mexico. The Resi- 
dent Bishop has had not the slightest embarrassment in admin- 
istering the work within these limits and at our border points. 
The officials of Mexico have expressed the largest sympathetic 
interest in our work on both sides of the line, and recognize the 
Mission activities as an undergirding of friendship. Vernon M. 
McCombs has been the Superintendent of this Mission for eight 
years, as its brain, heart and hand. The work stretches from 
Mexico’ to Canada, and includes the Mexicans, Spaniards, 
Italians, Portuguese, French and other peoples speaking the 
Romance languages. The Mission reports fifty-seven evangelis- 
tie and thirty-four Christian educational workers on thirty-two 
circuits, with seventy-nine preaching places and 108 different 
centers. Sarcoma spots are Tia Juana (Zaragosa), Mexicali, 
Calexico and San Ysidro, all on the Mexican border. Our 
Mission at these points, in co-operation with the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, is carrying forward a gallant and brave work 
in the face of unspeakable vice. This work is welcomed by 
both governments. One-half of the Portuguese in the United 
States are in California, centering in Oakland. The Mission 
is ministering to these at Oakland and in the San Joaquin 
Valley, extending to the Sacramento American Center. 


“WHERE EAST IS WEST” 


Hawaii is the oldest purely missionary field under the Ameri- 
can flag. Missionaries were sent to these Islands from America 
sixteen years before Jason Lee began his great work in Oregon ; 
twenty-nine years before the discovery of gold in California. 
Here, at the outpost of our Western possessions, we minister 
to’ Koreans, Japanese, Filipinos, Americans. Our nineteen 
preachers serve ninety points—one Pastor having a seventeen- 
point circuit on the Island of Maui. Of the population of 328,- 
000 in Hawaii, less than 7 per cent are Hawaiians. ‘These are 
allocated to the Congregational Union. 48 per cent are Japa- 
nese. To care for this group, the beautiful. M. C. Harris Me- 
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morial Church has recently been completed and dedicated. The 
“Japanese racial bloc” is an academic phrase. It is not heard 
in Honolulu. No Caucasian in Hawaii desires to offend or hurt 
the Japanese, not because he fears him or his rapidly mounting 
numerical supremacy, but because of a sincere friendly feeling. 
A mutuality of obligations intensifies the bonds of friendship 
between the yellow and white races. The Asiatic group as a 
whole comprises 85 per cent of the population of Hawaii. 

Buddhism is strong? The recent Japanese legislation in 
Washington has greatly aided the Buddhist program in Hawaii. 
Our Christian Japanese are embarrassed by the interpretation 
the Buddhist leaders place upon it. With a reported constitu- 
ency of 38,000, they lead all religious cults. Most of the 447 
teachers in the Alien Language Schools are Buddhist priests, 
who instruct the children in the Japanese language, Japanese 
history, customs and characteristics, and the Buddhist religion. 
The hold that Buddhism has taken upon the young life of 
Hawaii is surprising and alarming. The Buddhists have organ- 
ized a Young Men’s Buddhist Association. They have Haster 
services and Sunday School. The real challenge to organized 
Christianity on the Islands comes from the young people and 
children with which the Islands teem. Paraphrasing William 
Taylor, “When a baby is born in Hawaii, he is not born a pagan 
baby, but is educated to be a pagan.” In Honolulu, five days 
each week an army of 72,276 pupils march to and from school. 
A racial cross-section is indicated in this group: 1,477 Koreans, 
2,438 Filipinos, 7,156 Chinese, 34,636 Japanese. Education in 
Hawaii is intensely American in technique and spirit. While 
26,636 Japanese children are required to attend the Alien Lan- 
guage Schools each day of the week, yet, nevertheless, it is 
declared by the Americans and admitted by the Japanese that, 
by the third generation, every trace of Oriental interest and 
characteristic disappears. The Tokio government’s ending. the 
requirement which formerly held the Japanese of foreign birth 
in citizenship unless they formally renounced allegiance before 
the age of seventeen, was in response to the urging of the Japa- 
nese themselves in Hawaii. “The first interest of the Japanese 
born in America is America.” 

The physical growth of our Mission is its outstanding achieve- 
ment. Thru fourteen years, Dr. Wilham H. Fry, the Superin- 
tendent, has completed buildings which minister to all the racial 
groups for which we have responsibility—15 church buildings 
valued at $325,000 and 10 parsonages with an estimated value 
of $86,700. In 1924, Dr. John Hedley was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent of the Mission. A significant movement. last 
year was the united Filipino program in Honolulu with the 
Hawaiian Board of the Congregational Church and our Metho- 
dist Mission. The properties involved are not changed. The 
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new organization is known as the “Filipino United Church.” 
The social and recreational work is carried on at the Hawaiian 
Board Filipino Center. The religious activities are headquar- 
tered at our Filipino Church. A union paper, The Fulipino 
Christian Messenger, is published. A year’s trial is too brief 
for a complete evaluation of this plan. The Mission pays annu- 
ally in building and equipment from local resources a little less 
than $100,000. Each year it has kept the faith with our World 
Service, with gifts totaling nearly $5,000 annually. Human 
values, also, under our Mission receive due recognition. Our 
Pastors are as free to preach their convictions on matters affect- 
ing their fellow countrymen as any preachers in world-wide 
Methodism. All of our Pastors receive their salaries direct from 
the Mission office in Honolulu. Democracy in Hawaii is more 
than a political term. It signifies a oneness of fellowship among 
mingled neighbor races in a Christian brotherhood. 

Three Church papers are published by the Mission, The 
Korean Christian Advocate, The Methodist (Japanese) and 
The Filipino Christan Messenger. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE CONFERENCES 


Most delightful has been the fellowship with our Foreign 
Language Conferences ‘and Missions during the quadrennium. 
Three of these reach up into the Portland and Helena Areas. 
These are groups of heroic, sacrificial men who, ministering to 
their own people in their native tongue, have wisely adapted . 
church ministry to the second and third generations. While 
changed conditions on the Coast have not made possible numeri- 
cal growth, no less devotion is found among the ministry and 
membership. 

Conforming to the plans of the Foreign Language Bureau 
and the Bi-Lingual legislation of the last General Conference, 
a number of the Conferences are studying amalgamation with 
English-speaking work. Commissions were appointed by the 
Southern California Conference and the California German 
Conference, and, later, a Commission from the California Con- 
ference, to plan the details leading to a merger of the California 
German Conference with the Southern California and the Cali- 
fornia Conference. The merger was completed in 1927, with 
great happiness to all. E. C. Jannusch is retained as Superin- 
tendent*of the German work. Pension claims have been pro- 
tected, and a satisfactory arrangement of transfers made between 
the two Conferences. ‘This merger involved property valuation 
in excess of a million and a half dollars, as well as the Con- 
ference relation of twenty-eight men. 

The Pacific Swedish Mission Conference, because of changed 
conditions in the Swedish language work on the Pacific Coast, 
joined with the Southern California Conference in memorializ- 
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ing the General Conference that the members of the Pacific 
Swedish Mission be allowed to join the Southern California 
Conference; and that the work of the Pacific Swedish Mission 
Conference be constituted a Mission of the Southern California — 
Conference; to have the same boundaries as now given to: the 
Pacific Swedish Mission Conference; that all the properties of 
the Pacific Swedish Mission Conference be considered the prop- 
erty of the Southern California Conference; and that the Super- 
intendent of the Mission shall be a member of the Pacific 
Swedish Mission Conference. 2 i 

The query fronting us is this: Shall we continue our foreign- 
language work separately, or cultivate mergers, as in the Cali- 
fornia German Conference and the Pacific Swedish Mission. 
In all foreign-language consideration, shall we rate the Oriental 
and Filipino groups as exceptional? The Area and Home 
Board policy is preachers, personnel, membership in contiguous 
Annual Conferences. This is the strength of our Oriental and 
Latin work. This union is power. Segregation is elimination 
and death. Is the time approaching for an Oriental Mission? 
And for the black man from the Rocky Mountains westward— 
shall we create a Negro Mission Conference?” 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Religious education in the Area during the quadrennium has 
been characterized by intensive rather than by extensive promo- 
tion. A very earnest and determined effort has been made to 
lift the standard of our Church Schools to the high levels 
demanded in our public schools in respect to buildings, equip- 
ment, organization and administration, training of teachers, 
curricula and time devoted. During the quadrennium more 
than three million dollars have been expended in Church School 
buildings and equipment. The total gain in Sunday School 
enrollment for the Area is 13,639. Of this number, 7,899 are 
credited to the Southern California Conference, 3,260 to the 
California Conference and 2,480 to the foreign language Con- 
ferences and Mission. The total enrollment is 165,933. The 
average attendance has increased by 10,500. The teaching force 
has gained 1,400. The total accessions to the Church through 
the Sunday School during the quadrennium have been more 
than 20,000. Throughout the Area more than three-fourths of 
all our schools are closely graded and departmentalized, as fully 
as equipment will permit. Seventy-six training schools have 
been held. 4,200 have taken for credit one or more units in 
the standard teachers’ training courses. %5 per cent of the 
teachers of the Area have had the opportunity of leadership 
training brought to them. Jesse Lee Corley in Southern Cali- 
fornia and Oliver H. Langdon in the North are the two directors 
of religious education who are responsible for these significant 
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results. Legislation of the last General Conference respecting 
correlation of Young People’s work has been taken seriously in 
the: Area. Pastors, District Superintendents and Conference 
leaders are laboring to find a more workable and satisfactory 
basis of correlating and unifying the work among the young 
people. Actual correlation in scores of Churches has proceeded, 
resulting in elimination of duplication and overlapping of effort, 
together with the saving of time, leadership, energy and money. 
The Arizona District as a whole has adopted this plan of unifi- 
cation. The Southern California Conference has memorialized 
the General Conference, urging that “This important legisla- 
tion be clarified and strengthened, in order that Conferences and 
local Churches may proceed more quickly and satisfactorily to 
a comprehensive and unified program in dealing with the 
children and youth.” This memorial is endorsed by Dr. Lang- 
don of the California Conference, and the correlation plan is 
receiving the undergirding endorsement of the Resident Bishop. 
. “Sunday Schools” has dropped out of the nomenclature of 
the Area as an inadequate term. “Church Schools” is used 
because the programs of service, training and recreation have 
been extended throughout the week. The three-hour Sunday 
morning service for various age groups is developed successfully 
in a number of Churches.. Thirty-six of our larger Churches 
employ directors of religious education. In scores of others, 
more or. less effective volunteer directors are at work. Up to 
slx years ago there was not a single Vacation Church School in | 
a Methodist Church in California. Approximately 112 such 
schools were held last summer. Competent community boards 
of religious education are developing. The Councils of Relig- 
ious Education are working harmoniously and effectively. In 
six denominational colleges, Departments of Rehgious Kduca- 
tion are co-operating in inter-collegiate training schools. Week 
Day Religious Education in California is prevented because of 
State laws., Drs. Corley, Langdon and Larkin are seeking 
favorable legislation for “released time.” Our present State 
Director of Education is of the opinion that Week Day Religious 
Education on released time is already possible under our Cali- 
fornia laws. A friendly suit may clear the matter for the 
coming year. In July, 1928, the World Sunday School Associa- 
tion will meet in Los Angeles in its quadrennial convention. 


EPWORTH LEAGUE 


Confusion of statistics fails to indicate the real increase of 
the Area.in the Department of the Epworth League. The 
legislation of the correlation of the young people’s work was 
not clear in application to the Epworth League group. Many 
of our Leagues are combined with the Young People’s Depart- 
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ment of the Church School. Throughout the Area, more young 
people are in the League life than four years ago by many 
hundreds. The Junior League has grown strongly. The insti- 
tutes have shown an enrollment of 7,195. Nearly 1,000 young 
people have pledged themselves to full-time life service, and 
nearly 2,000 Christian decisions have been made. In all of the 
Conferences, the general tone of the Epworth League is much 
in advance. The spasmodic partial League program has been 
replaced by a program running through the entire year. Gen- 
erally, throughout the Area, the League activities carry on in 
Chapter, Alliance (Sub-District), District and Conference 
groups, with a total attendance of two score thousand at these 
group meetings. In the North the Field Secretary, James Mc- 
Giffin, has traveled 112,000 miles in League work. In the South- 
ern California Conference, Dr, A. Ray Moore, until his appoint- 
ment as Conference Treasurer and Endowment Secretary, has led 
the League forces, and still has directional supervision. Sum- 
mer, mid-year and winter institutes are carried on each Confer- 
ence year. Gospel teams visit the local chapters throughout the 
year, representing 1,700 Christian decisions made by the Young 
People under the leadership of the Gospel Team campaigns. The 
California Conference League has undertaken a foreign mission- 
ary project in supporting Louis Fiske, an Epworth Leaguer, in 
a Mission School at San Jose, Costa Rica. The money for this 
support is raised by quarterly thank-offerings by the young 
people. 


THE WESLEY FOUNDATION 


The Wesley Foundation’is functioning at Berkeley (Univer- 
sity of California), Palo Alto (Stanford), and Tucson (Univer- 
sity of Arizona). Plans are outlined for a co-operative approach 
at the new University of California at Los Angeles and at the 
University of Nevada at Reno, under the joint support of the 
Boards of Home Missions and Education. The long delayed 
building enterprise at Berkeley approaches completion. The 
first unit of the Trinity Church-Wesley Foundation group was 
dedicated on Easter Sunday, at a cost of $250,000. Dr. Henry- 
Hoag Frost is Pastor at Trinity; Dr. E. W. Blakeman is the 
Director of the Wesley Foundation. Dr. Blakeman has organ- 
ized, in affiliation with the Christian associations of the Uni- 
versity of California, an inter-denominational School of 
Religious Education, not as yet for curricula credit, in which 
university Pastors and university professors teach and to which 
Jncreasing numbers of students are responding. Classes meet 
on Sundays, Mondays and Wednesdays—“adventures in the 
scholarly study of religion and its vital expression.” He is also 
co-operating with the local committee of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education, of which Dr. W. C. Buckner is the Methi- 
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odist chairman, in organizing a statesmanlike approach to the 
new University of California at Los Angeles. Dr. Blakeman 
is without a peer in his particular field, co-operating at five 
university centers, eight teachers’ colleges, and thirteen junior 
colleges in Arizona, California and Nevada. This ministry 
represents Methodist responsibility for 4,600 students from 
Methodist homes or expressing Methodist preference. At 
Fresno the Wesley Foundation approach is through Trinity 
Church, where a lot has been secured, through Home Board 
aid, adjacent to the campus of the State Teachers’ College, and 
forming a part of the general campus building scheme. ‘The 
first unit has been financed and is now building. There: has 
been organized at Stanford University, by our Methodist men, 
a Wesley Foundation to work in co-operation with our Church 
at Palo Alto and on the campus at Stanford. This movement 
has the support of the university authorities, and is a part of 
the Area Wesley Foundation development. This new corpora- 
tion is laying plans for aggressive work among Methodist stu- 
‘dents at Stanford campus, Commons and chapel. The Resident 
Bishop ministers occasionally at Stanford Chapel as University 
preacher. 


THE ANTI-SALOON LEAGUE 


In the last, four years; prohibition sentiment in California 
has made substantial progress. Within that time California, 
the wine-growing State of the Union, has gained a permanent 
place in the column of dry States. In 1924, petitions to repeal 
the Wright State Prohibition Law were snowed under an 
avalanche of pitiless publicity. In 1926 the wets tried again 
to put on the ballot a measure to repeal the Wright Law. This 
measure was defeated at the polls by a majority of 63,617. In 
the Legislature of 1926, three wet measures designed to weaken 
Prohibition enforcement either died in committee or were 
slaughtered on the floor. One drastic dry measure was intro- 
duced, making the possession of a still a felony. This measure 
passed the Senate by a vote of 28 to 9, and the Assembly by a 
vote of 58 to 16. It is gratifying to report that the Anti- 
Saloon League has been given a deep place in the confidence 
and affection of the Churches, as manifested by the open door 
in continuance of work. Dr. Arthur H. Briggs, State Super- 
intendent of the Anti-Saloon League, a member of the Califor- 
nia Conference, has rendered distinguished service. His influ- 
ence and power are felt for righteousness in every city and 
town in the State. 


THE CHURCH FEDERATION 


At the beginning of the quadrennium, the Resident Bishop 
was happy to appoint Dr. Francis M. Larkin as Secretary of 
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the State Church Federation, following the election by the inter- 
denominational board. Dr. Larkin has given a significant and 
distinguished administration to this office. He has not only 
raised the indebtedness, which he inherited, but has stabilized 
the work of the Federation. At the Legislature, before Chris- 
tian and civic bodies, in national and comity councils, editing 
the Federation News, organizing the Protestant forces to speak 
and act as a unit, Dr. Larkin has given dynamic leadership. 


PACIFIC PALISADES 


The quadrennium at Pacific Palisades has been one of strug- 
gle and achievement. Building on the splendid physical foun- 
dation secured to the Church by the foresight of Charles H. 
Scott and the group of men associated with him, the Association 
has made marked progress toward the realization of its purposes. 
In 1926 the retirement of Dr. Scott from the presidency after 
six years of difficult and sacrificial pioneering service, brought 
about some marked changes in organization and business policy. 
The offices of Chairman of the Board and President of the 
Association were merged, and Walter Armacost was made presi- 
dent. Responsibility for financial direction devolved upon the 
Finance Committee and the, direct management of the prop- 
erties upon the Executive Vice-President, Dr. Oren B. Waite. 
The purchase of the Huntington Palisades properties brought 
to the Association heavy financial obligations, amounting to 
more than $2,500,000, covering purchase price and improve- 
ments. The obligations have been bonded. The last year of 
the quadrennium has shown a net improvement of $800,000, 
with a reduction of expenditures and a largely increased income. 
In March, 192%, public auditors reported an excess of assets 
over all liabilities of $3,177,732, based on an appraisal of 1923. 
On an appraisal of 1926, these assets would show more than 
double this amount. The five centers of the Palisades on the 
most glorious bit of California coast, dedicated to religious and 
educational idealism, are constantly in use during the season. 
The Assembly program shows a steadily increasing patronage. 
A large Christian community surrounds the Assembly grounds. 
Because of the rapid growth of the community the Board has 
granted deeds to the property lease-holders. 


A NEW VENTURE 


Within the bounds of the California Conference near Santa 
Cruz, a Methodist Summer Conference Association is developing 
a campus and Christian community. Here will be centered the 
summer assembly activities of the Conference. 


AN EPIC OF PRODUCTIVE POWER 
The University of Southern California is the largest institu- 
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tion of learning under the aegis of the Methodist Church, com- 
bining the best ideals and best traditions of Eastern institutions 
and Western enterprises. At its head is one of the great college 
presidents of America, Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid. The 
French government has recently bestowed upon President von 
KleinSmid a decoration of unusual distinction in “recognition 
of his efforts in the field of education for international under- 
standing and good will.” The title and decoration is that of 
“Officer de L’Instruction Publique.” Few university presidents 
in America have received higher and more distinguished honors 
from foreign institutions and governments than Dr. von Klein- 
Smid. 

The university was established in 1880 with fifty-nine students. 
Last June it graduated 1,350, the largest number of students 
ever leaving the campus from any Methodist institution. It 
opened the new college year with an enrollment of more than 
15,000 men and women. One of the far-reaching factors in 
the university’s life has been the large number of foreign stu- 
dents. Last year there were registered 560 students of various 
national groups, representing twenty-two nationalities. This 


Pacific institution will celebrate its semi-centennial in 1930 and’ - 


in that year will celebrate also the culmination of an eight- 
year expansion program of “one major building a year erected 
on the Trojan campus.” Thus, in 1930, the “Halls of Troy” 
will include such major additions asa new science building, a 
new women’s residence hall, a new School of Architecture build- 
ing, a new Law School building, dedicated by the Resident 
Bishop; a new men’s residence hall, a new Students’ Union 
building, a new classroom building to be known as Bridge Hall 
in honor of the late Dr. and Mrs. Norman Bridge, the endow- 
ers; a new university Church under the pastorate of Dr. W. C. 
Hodgson and: his associate, Dr. W. C. Ballenger; a new clinic 
building for the College of Dentistry, and a new library building. 
The establishment of a Class “A” Medical School, which will be 
the only collegiate institution of medical study so far in the 
Pacific Southwest, is also the definite endeavor of the Board 
of Trustees. A School of Engineering is another of the planned 
near-future developments. 

In 1926 a Commission of the Southern California Conference, 
working in co-operation with President von KleinSmid, made 
a complete survey of the future of the Maclay School of 
Religion. “The investigation revealed that since 1893 there has 
been no legal endowment for the Maclay School of Religion. 
It revealed further that the School did not meet the standards 
of ‘the. University Senate, and that President von KleinSmid, 
in his thorough-going reorganization of the University, leading 
to a higher academic standard, found it necessary to close the 
Maclay School of Divinity, as it had been called during the 
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last year. -The entire program of religious education and the 
training of students for the ministry has been reorganized in 
such fashion that a student planning to enter the ministry may 
pursue work in the College of Liberal Arts during the fresh- 
man and sophomore years. He must then (a) elect to major 
in religion in the College of Liberal Arts, and receive upon 
graduation the Baccalaureate Degree in Arts; or (b) enter the 
School of Religion, and receive upon graduation the Baccalau- 
reate Degree in Religion. A student who holds the Bachelor 
of Arts Degree, having majored in religion, or a student who 
holds the Bachelor of Religion Degree, may, upon taking the 
required number of hours of graduate work and offering the 
regular thesis, receive the Master of Theology Degree in one 
year. When this reorganization is completed, and sufficient 
endowment secured to provide for faculty, lbrary and full 
facilities, he may then pursue two years further graduate study, 
and upon successfully completing the work, receive a Doctorate 
in Theology. The Doctorate in Theology will have precisely 
the same academic requirements as the Doctorate in Philosophy, 
and it is only the ablest students who will receive the degree 
in two years following a Master’s Degree in Theology. A stu- 
dent holding the Master’s Degree in Theology will have had 
three years of training in religion, following the two years lower 
division work in the College of Liberal Arts. One who holds 
a Bachelor of Arts Degree in some other field than. religion 
as a major, is required to take specified prerequisite work 
in religion before he can become a candidate for the Degree 
of Master of Theology. Dean John F. Fisher of the Maclay 
School has become Dean of the School of Religion, and Dr. 
Bruce R. Baxter, one of our brilliant younger men, has 
become assistant, and during 1927-1928, Acting Dean. It 
is hoped that in the not distant future, at least one million 
dollars will be raised to undergird the Department of Re- 
ligion. 

Gifts have come to the university during the course of the 
last year amounting to nearly three-fourths of a million dollars. 
The expanding needs of the institution are such, however, that 
it will be necessary to greatly increase the endowment. To 
this end, the Conference is committed to a campaign that will, 
it is hoped, be consummated in the semi-centennial year of 1930. 
The university is in a community campaign for six. million 
dollars. * 

President von KleinSmid has announced the full and final 
determination of the Board of Trustees that the University, 
which has functioned in the heart of the city for fifty years, 
will not change its location. 

The. heroic, achieving life work of George Finley Bovard, 
president from 1903. to 1921, and now president emeritus, still 
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bears fruit. No one in the Southland is held in loftier honor 
or deeper affection. 


AN EDUCATIONAL: MIRACLE 


An educational miracle was the removal of a whole college 
130 miles—equipment, students, faculty. This was done with 
the College of the Pacific in removing from San Jose, Califor- 
nia, to Stockton, under the presidency of Dr. Tully C. Knoles. 
On April 24, 1924, the first brick was laid. The building enter- 
prise of the college fits almost wholly within the period of this 
quadrennium. The new administration building was dedicated 
in 1926. During the quadrennium eleven buildings have been 
completed at a cost of $939,232. The buildings are of collegiate 
Gothie style, constructed of brick, trimmed with terra cotta 
and roofed with slate. The new campus is being beautified with 
lawns, shrubs and. trees at a cost of $50,000. The Conservatory 
of Music has rejoiced in the installation of the Watt Memorial 
Organ, a gift of Mr. and Mrs. Rolla V. Watt. The West Infirm- 
ary, a gift of Mrs. Charles M. Jackson of Stockton, cares for the 
health of the students of the college. . 

College work was begun in Stockton on September 15, 
1924, in buildings not completed but useable. The enrollment 
in the College of Liberal Arts and Conservatory for the last 
year in San Jose was 413. The number of students enrolled 
last year was 824, exclusive of the summer session. At the last 
commencement in San Jose, 46 Bachelor of Arts Degrees were 
granted and six Bachelor of Music Degrees. In 1927, seventy- 
five Bachelor of Arts Degrees were granted; eleven Bachelor of 
Music Degrees; eight Masters of Art Degrees. In 1928 there 
will be well over 100 degrees granted. In 192% the college was 
included on the approved list of the Association of American 
Colleges. 

The General Educational Board has declared “that no spot 
in the United States is so thickly populated with high school 
students as the territory around the College of the Pacific.” 
More than one-tenth of the high school students of the United 
States are in California. In the midst of this dense potential 
student population, the College of the Pacific at. Stockton is not 
oceupying a competing field. During the quadrennium it has 
issued 183 teachers’ credentials for high schools and’ junior 
colleges. 

The college is happy in the announcement that Mrs. C. A. 
Congdon, daughter of Dr. Bannister, the first president of the 
college, has established the Bannister Foundation for the presi- 
dency, representing a gift of $100,000. This noble gift will 
perpetuate the name of Dr. Bannister, which in Califorma edu- 
cational beginnings is greatly treasured. 

The college, representing an investment of one and a half 
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millions, is now engaged in a campaign for one million dollars 
to retire its indebtedness, to build up a more adequate endow- 
ment and to provide for the rapid growth. The general Educa- 
tional Board of the Rockefeller Foundation has approved the 
financial methods of the college, and has made a contingent 
offer of $250,000 on conditions which the college is now endeay- 
oring to meet. ; 


PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Our ministers have close affiliations with the Pacific School 
of Religion at Berkeley. Dr. C. C. McCown, a member of the 
California Conference, is dean. Dr. Blakeman, director of our 
Wesley Foundation, and G. Perey Hedley, a member of the 
California Conference, are on the faculty. The Resident Bishop 
is a member of the Board of ‘Trustees. Several Methodist 
students are here preparing for our ministry. 


WOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


In an Area that peculiarly appeals to the womanhood of 
America in its Home Mission passion and exhibits all phases 
of the Home Mission field, the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society has made another quadrennial advance over its signifi- 
cant achievements of other years. The David and Margaret 
Home for children has been dedicated at a cost of $200,000. 
The only old people’s home of, Methodism in the Bay District 
is the Beulah Rest Home at Oakland. For many years this 
has ‘been recognized as a fire hazard. The campaign for a new 
building has been completed, with gifts aggregating $80,000. 
Ground was broken for the new structure at Easter-tide. The 
most widely known and highly praised ministry on the Pacific 
Coast under the aegis of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
is by the “Angel of Angel Island,’ Katherine R. Maurer. Not 
only has Miss Maurer established friendly co-operation with the 
Government authorities, but also she has made herself indis- 
pensable to groups of all sects, races and colors who pass 
through Angel Island, or are detained there or deported. If 
this were the only work on the Coast, the Society would be 
amply justified in the total expenditure being focussed here. 
The Society has taken over our work at Tiajuana (Zaragosa), 
where one little woman stands for the cleaner things of life 
in the vortex of boundary crime and vice. This work was 
accepted in exchange for the work among 80,000 Italians in 
San Francisco, which, after June, 1928, will look to the Latin- 
American Mission for guidance and support. The Chinese 
Home in San Francisco, under the leadership of the new Super- 
intendent, Miss Isabel Fleming, is restored to the idealism for 
which such a home should stand on the edge of “Chinatown,” 
and is recognized as one of our significant Oriental institutions. 
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The Ellen Stark Ford Home for Japanese girls, as in former 
years, functions consistently and with community endorsement. 
The Training School is rapidly becoming a school for Oriental 
and Mexican girls, unless the policy of administration definitely 
checks this tendency. Our Christian workers on the Coast hope 
that some day we shall have a great National Training School 
that shall adequately train workers for specialized Home Mis- 
sion tasks and minister _to the missionaries on furlough who 
desire school and college contacts during furlough, and for the 
outgoing missionaries who, in the actual Oriental clinics in 
San Francisco, will receive junior preparation for the work in 
their assigned fields. The Methodist Hospital at Los Angeles 
has just been refinanced to provide for an indebtedness of more 
than $600,000. The officers of the Society are undergirded 
in their administration by an advisory group of our strongest 
laymen. Its Nurses’ Training School is one of the best in the 
Southwest. 

Other institutions of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
in the Area are: The Susannah Wesley Home for Oriental 
girls at Honolulu; the Mary J. Platt Home and. School, at 
Tucson, Arizona; the Frances De Pauw School for Spanish 
girls at. Hollywood; Robincroft, a home for retired ministers 
and missionaries, the gift of that queenly Christian woman, 
Mrs. George O. Robinson; the Yuma Indian Mission, at Yuma, 
Arizona; the Jane Couch Memorial Home for Japanese girls 
at Los Angeles; the Katherine Blaine Home for Japanese girls 
at Seattle, and the Hsther Hall, a home for working girls, at 
San Diego. 

The Arizona Deaconess Hospital at Phoenix has more than 
doubled its service in the quadrennium. Aided by the glorious 
climate, it has made the remarkable percentage of 97 per cent 
of cures. It has a nurses’ training school, and is in the midst 
of an expansion campaign. 


OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Other institutions of the Area include: The Bethany Old 
People’s Home near Stockton, owned by the Western Norwe- 
gian-Danish Conference; the Old People’s Home at. Hollywood 
~ one of the best institutions of its kind in America—owned 
by the California German Conference, now merged with the 
Southern California Conference. The Wilham McKwley 
Orphanage at San Francisco gathers a happy group of more 
than fifty children. The endowment fund 1s increasing, and a 
building campaign has been inaugurated. The Fred Finch 
Orphanage at Oakland has dedicated a new building during the 
year. The Spanish-American Institute at Gardena continues 
its great service to an increasing number of Mexican boys. The 
debt on this institution has been completely cleared. 
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LEVEL OF LIFE 


Some statistics follow: 


CHURCH SUNDAY SCHOOL EPWORTH LEAGUE 
MEMBERSHIP (Seniors) 
Conference 1923 1927 1923 1927 1923 1927 
GalitOrniaer.< chee. + ¢ 29,965 31,548 39,888 43,148 5,944 5,607 
Southern California 76,044 85,554 99,354 107,253 10,017 8,869 
Latin American d 
MISSION pics; - vfesessot 1,064 1,510 2,913 3,828 476 583 
Pacific Chinese 5 
Mission ......... 530 520 743 881 201 278 
Pacific Japanese 
Mission ......... 1,696 1,280 1,933 2,609 480 427 
Pacific German .... 1,164 1,139 1,227 1,233 328 338 


California German. 1,197 1,107 1,258 1,196 422 437 
Western Norwegian- 

















DAnNishy ses ct at 1,254 1,116 15327 PSs 852 (e) 
Hawaii Mission.... 1,620 2,067 2,437 3,292 456 334 
Pacific Swedish.... 1,233 1,226 1,214 1,182 463 402 

Total for Area..,115,767 127,067 152,294 165,933 19,639 18,006 

Gain ee er 11,300 13,639 
TOSSED EN COS CSS #0 13633 


WORLD SERVICE 


The World Service program has been accepted unanimously 
and joyously. The Area has consistently led the Church in 
per capita giving to World Service throughout four years, The 
stereopticon slide service, divided between Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, has now been centered in the residential city. 


AREA COUNCIL 


The Area Council and its Executive Committee have met and 
functioned regularly during the quadrennium, determining the 
Area policies and undergirding World Service. 

Culminating on Palm Sunday, a Young People’s Area 
Council was held at Asilomar, bringing about 200 of our young 
people together from all parts of the Area, including the For- 
eign Language Conferences and Missions. This is the first 
undertaking of the kind on the Pacific Coast. The Department 
of Evangelism of the Board of Home Missions and the Depart- 
ment of Missionary Education under the Board of Education, 
as well as the Woman’s Home Missionary Society and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, co-operated with the 
Superintendents and heads of the Church Schools and Epworth 
Leagues in this enterprise. For parts of three days, the young 
group of sixteen nationalities, unconscious of difference of 
color or language, faced the world as a Christian task and 
sought to know the Christ Way of Life. 


WORLD MISSION 
Mr, John Tunnicliffe, a layman of opulent intellect and gulf- 
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streamed heart, has been serving the Foreign Board as Area 
Representative during the quadrennium. This service is with- 
out remuneration, save the spiritual rewards. He has brought 
a remarkable harmony to the Foreign Board interests on the 
Coast, has intensified a missionary “esprit de corps,’ which is 
~ registered in a unanimous and whole-hearted Foreign Board 
policy in the Pacific Area. Mr. Tunnicliffe’s office is located ~ 
at the Methodist Headquarters in San Francisco. He travels 
largely throughout the Area, and is the instaurator of what 
should be a nation-wide like service on the part of Christian 
laymen who possess like “gifts, graces, and usefulness.” In 
annuity solicitation, Mr. Tunnicliffe will be assisted this year 
by D. H. Klinefelter, formerly Field Representative of the Wes- 
ley Foundation. Mr. Klinefelter will function for both the 
Foreign and Home Boards in the field of annuity solicitation. 
During the quadrennium, Mr. Tunnicliffe has secured for the 
Board of. Foreign Missions approximately $300,000 in gifts, 
annuities, estate notes and property deeds. 


DEDICATIONS 


Perhaps the most outstanding material achievement of the 
quadrennium is the great. number of Churches dedicated, rang- 
ing from a little Church in the High Sierras seating seventy- 
five miners and their families to our great cathedral Church 
at Pasadena. 135 churches and institutions have been dedicated 
during the quadrennium, at a cost of $8,422,200. This record is 
probably unparalleled in Protestantism within the same length 
of time, resulting from an intensive development of the 
Area, held in leash to the extensive achievement of the Cen- 
tenary years. 

In all of these dedications there has been a fidelity to World 
Service, and the indebtedness, with possibly two exceptions, has 
been adequately provided for, and, at the time of dedication, 
full financial provision made. While the Area has, during the 
quadrennium, indulged in a perfect orgy of building, it is also 
true that it has consistently led the Methodist world in per 
capita giving to World Service. In the recorded and unrecorded 
gifts, the quadrennium has seen its greatest expression in mis- 
sionary enterprises. 

FINANCES 


The great volume of financing involved in Area development 
calls for a very careful and scientific study. There is need for 
the employment of annuity and estate note solicitation for our 
great eleemosynary institutions and world causes. The Resident 
Bishop announces with a great deal of satisfaction that in the 
next quadrennium a group of strong financiers will be voluntary 
members of the Area staff as financial advisors. 
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GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


The Goodwill Industries in the North have been extended 
by the utilization of the Howard Street Church in San Fran- 
cisco as the Goodwill Church and Industries Shops. The Good- 
will Circuit includes Oakland, San Jose, Stockton and San 
_ Francisco. The entire program has been rehabilitated under 
the supervision of Frank Porter Flegal. Recognition is given 
by the Community Chest. The support of the Industries, more 
than any other institution in San Francisco, crashes the bounds 
of creed and race. Mr. Fred Parr is president of the Goodwill 
Industries in the North. 

The Goodwill in Los Angeles has just closed its most phe- 
nomenal year, under the supervision of F. H. Blair. It reports 
for the quadrennium 1,700,000 hours of work given to handi- 
capped and destitute persons who received $489,000 in oppor- 
tunity wages. One hundred fifteen thousand bag contributors 
have donated 336,000 filled bags, from which the sales of sal- 
vaged rags, paper and merchandise have netted $723,000. Nine 
thousand five hundred different persons were given a chance. 
Three hundred sixty thousand have attended our religious serv- 
ices. Educational relief and children’s work have served about 
10,000. 


“AND SO FORTH” 


The California Christian Advocate, during the quadrennium, 
has had its period of greatest prosperity and a large and sus- 
tained circulation, under the able and poised editorial leadership 
of Edward P. Dennett. The religious papers of California have 
dropped in their circulation from 195,000 to 170,000 since 1920, 
Over the same period, the California Christian Advocate has in- 
ereased its circulation between 40 and 50 per cent. The entire 
Area is happy in the editorship of Doctor Dennett, and proud of 
the record of the paper. 

The Methodist Book Concern, in San Francisco, located at 
the Civic Center opposite the site of the new Methodist Temple, 
is one of the best managed in Methodism. Mr. Howard M. 
Boys has been the manager for seventeen years, with increasing 
popularity in the Area. During the quadrennium, the total 
sales of the San Francisco depository totaled $1,264,458. 

On The Air. The Southern California Conference has set 
aside Gross W. Alexander as the Conference radio executive of 
the Methodist broadcasting station, which has evolved into an 
inter-institutional station as an effective agency for a great 
cultural movement in adult education. Mr. Alexander has 
gathered a Board of Directors of men whose names represent 
the highest in academic and spiritual leadership on the Pacific 
Coast. This ideal of a super-broadcasting station is to serve 
the high ends of Christianity and as an imperative and practical 
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method of giving a lofty interpretation to religion as widely as 
commercial air announcement. The plam thus far has had’ very 
sympathetic endorsement and encouraging inter-church co- 
operation. 

The Ladies Aid Societies have creatively contributed to all 
Church enterprises. With the Ladies Aid Societies, the Metho- 
dist Church will never die. In the major Conferences our 
women are organizing for federation, a new name, and an 
enlarged scope of activity. % 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has prosecuted its 
work with devotion and enthusiasm and notable advances. Its 
workers have co-operated with the San Francisco office of the 
Board. of Foreign Missions in meeting incoming: missionaries 
and, caring for missionaries sailing from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Conference. Claamants. The campaign for a half million 
dollars for the retired preachers of the Southern California 
Conference, for several, years. postponed, was successfully 
achieved under the leadership of W. M. Jeffers. Further plans 
are in. progress for-increasing this endowment. In all of the 
Conferences, gracious, and. far-reaching plans are being. for- 
warded for the retired veterans. All of the Conferences of the 
Area have adopted, in principle, the new Pension Plan. During: 
the quadrennium, Dr. Irving B. Bristol, of the California Con- 
ference, has quietly and steadily fortified the endowment funds, 
and has-increased the assets in excess of $200,000. 


THE SPIRIT OF UNITY 


Following the negative Southern attitude toward unification, 
the two Methodisms within the Area have worked out a basis 
of federation and co-operation which is increasingly becoming 
a practical equivalent of unification. In the absence of the 
organic union, a spiritual unity and identity of activity are 
being developed. The discordant static is being eliminated from 
the harmony of the Area Methodisms, and a co-operative basis 
consummated in a number of cities, notably, Santa Rosa, Ukiah, 
Salinas, Red Bluff, Healdsburg and Merced. The dual admin- 
istration at these points is happily adjusted by the Resident 
Bishop of the Area and Bishop Sam Hay of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. The present discussion moves around 
the two foci of vacating territory under allocation, or federating 
under joint administration. Our Church has given assent to 
the largest possible advance in either direction. Where local 
autonomy has free-play, the merging of the two Methodisms is 
inevitable within the Area. The desire for spiritual unity 
crashes the defenses erected about provincial or sectional com- 
peting and contending altars. In this matter, the Area problem 
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is not how to unify the two Methodisms, but how to guide the 
spiritual hunger for unification to wise Kingdom ends. 


THE SPIRITUAL GLOW 


The Bishops’ Crusade for a spiritual rebirth of the Church 
has been the dominant Area motif in the last year of the quad- 
rennium, following the phenomenal period of Church and insti- 
tutional construction. In every District of the Area’ and the 
Foreign Language Conferences and Missions, the Resident 
Bishop has conducted evangelistic clinics, with the objective 
of synchronizing the best methods of mass and Visitation evan- 
gelism, focusing in a perennial spirit of winning lives to Jesus 
Christ and culturing them in Christian stewardship and service. 
The Area has flowered in District and group spiritual retreats. 
The ministers, so long dominated by the wearying, motor-driven 
phase of Church activities, have become prophets of the King- 
dom. The freshness of power characterizing early Christianity 
and early Methodism is largely evidenced in a spiritually reborn 
ministry and a rededicated laity. 

Throughout the quadrennium the Resident Bishop has kept 
the faith with the Head of the Church and with his brethren. 
No brother has been appointed to his task without knowing and 
accepting his appointment, and the appointment unanimously 
endorsed by the cabinet. 


a 


REPORT OF THE SEOUL AREA 
HErBert WELCH, ResipENT BIsHoP 


The past quadrennium, so far as my personal work is ‘con- 
cerned, has been broken up to an unusual degree and has 
involved rather more than the normal amount of absence from 
. my Area. By request of the Foreign Missionary and World 
Service officers, I remained for nearly a year in the United 
States after the last General Conference to assist in the educa- 
tional campaign which they had planned and to secure further 
greatly needed funds for post-earthquake reconstruction in 
Japan. Bishop Warne kindly held the Conferences in Japan 
and Korea for 1924. On the way to America for the Bishops’ 
Meeting in the spring of 1926, I met the Hawaii Mission by 
Bishop Burns’ ‘request, and in the following fall, by ap- 
pointment of the Bishops, went to India to hold the North- 
west India, Bombay, South India and Bengal Conferences. 
By Bishop Brown’s request I ‘held the Yenping Confer- 
ence in Foochow last autumn and in January attended the 
Eastern Asia Central Conference in Shanghai. The work 
of the four years involved some 150,000 miles of travel by land 
and sea. 


The Area in which I have now been Resident Bishop for 
twelve years is geographically about one-twelfth the size of the 
United States. To visit our work from end to end means a 
journey of 3,000 miles. The Area has a population two-thirds 
that of this country. Our Methodist Episcopal responsibility 
is estimated at 8,000,000, but only about 125 missionaries are 
at this time actually present on the field to aid in meeting this 
vast responsibility. This scantily staffed field may fairly be 
said to represent one of the most advanced stages of missionary 
development within the borders of our Church. A genuine 
Church consciousness has been created, an organization with 
promise of permanence has been formed, self-support has reached 
a notable figure, leaders have appeared, responsibilities have 
been naturally assumed. In other words, a Church of Jesus 
Christ able to carry forward His plan of world conquest by 
world service is here. 

The progress of the Church in the Seoul Area during the past 
few years, while not spectacular, is on the whole praiseworthy 
when considered against the background of its environment. 
Bare figures tell little of the story, but the usual statistics may 
be inserted for whatever’ they are worth. 
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Japan Methodist 
Korea Conference Church 
1928 1927 1923 1927 


Members and.probationers.. 20,149 18,144 27,867 30,088 
Sunday School ‘enrollment.. 32,730 31,238 45,092 42,311 
Total contributions......... $99,700 $123,632 $176,200* $171,275* 


In Japan the outstanding recent event seems to be the vigor- 
ous effort for self-support. This heroic struggle in the Methodist 
Church has been made more arduous by the losses of property 
and the decrease in the means of members occasioned by the 
great earthquake. Nevertheless, from April 1, 1926, the Church 
has been endeavoring to support its current work without the 
use of any mission funds. In. the last four years, while the 
number of Churches has increased 25 per cent, the number of 
self-supporting Churches has increased 150 per cent. Our 
Church, with the other two co-operating missions, is still giving 
to the evangelistic work of the Japan Methodist Church and 
will continue to give substantially the same sum as formerly 
up to 1930, but these gifts are being used for property projects 
or in such other ways as will help to put the various Churches 
on a self-supporting basis. If after that date these contribu- 
tions should, not be needed by the Japanese Church, they can 
then be used for the establishment of new work under the mis- 
sions. It is understood, of course, that our educational institu- 
tions are not dependent on the Japan Methodist Church, but 
on the contributing Churches in the homeland. 

In Japan the hard times have seemed to deepen the sense of 
religious need and the Church is moving steadily forward in 
the development of its organization, in the establishment of 
missionary work outside its own boundaries, and in the carry- 
ing on of evangelistic campaigns. 

Our three boys’ schools and five girls’ schools, all of secondary 
school grade, with the addition of college departments for men 
and women and a theological seminary, are all doing excellent 
work and are, developing in the strength of their faculties and 
in local support... The large schools.in Tokyo, have been united 
during the past quadrennium into one institution, the Aoyama 
Gakuin, with a student body of more than 3,000 boys and girls. 
The theological work has also been united under,a single depart- 
ment of this great school. Five substantial buildings have been 
erected since the earthquake, though a debt of more than $100,- 
000 still rests on those supposed to have been financed from 
America, and the theological department is still in temporary 
shacks. The splendid new ‘building for the girls’ school: at 
Nagasaki, the projected chapel at Fukuoka financed half and 
half by America and Japan, and the new buildings just begin- 





*For benevolent’ purposes. To this figure must be added in 1927 
$278,042 for pastoral support and current expenses. 
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ning for the Chinzei Gakuin at Nagasaki, which demand imme- 
diate and generous help, should also be noted on the material 
side... In several stations where: the; missions own land’ beyond 
their present needs for actual use, we are endeavoring: by sale 
or exchange, to realize on these. properties. so that. the money 
may be put to productive use... In temperance work we have 
been able to: make-a striking contribution by the help. of the 
Board of Temperance and of the World League against Alco- 
holism through its representative, Mr. Mark R. Shaw. 

Two meetings of last year deserve special attention: One, a 
gathering of all of our missionaries in Japan, together with the 
Japanese members of our Women’s Conferences anda group 
of representative leaders of the Japan Methodist Church, at 
which Secretary Diffendorfer was most helpfully present and 
which marked a distinct advance in the unification of our work. 
The. other was the General, Conference of the Japan Methodist 
Church, holding its quadrennial session last October—a gather- 
ing marked by. a brotherly and spiritual atmosphere and a quiet 
determination to push forward the work of God. At this Con- 
ference Bishop K. Uzaki was elected for his third four-year 
term. j55, 

In Korea the outstanding fact is the movement for union 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. We have already 
been.co-operating with that Church, in a number of institutions 
in Seoul, and during the past two years they have given co-opera- 
tion. in our long established. Ewha. College for Girls, but the 
time has come. when the Pastors.and members of the. two 
churches. wish to be:one. Some day they may desire a larger 
union with other Christian bodies in Korea, but at present 
they wish to remain Methodists and they wish to keep. their 
connection with an international Church, but in Korea. they 
want, one. Methodist. Church instead of two. The Annual. Con- 
ferences. of the two bodies have agreed upon a petition which 
will. be presented to this General Conference. Tie 

Meanwhile the work itself is being pushed forward. New 
buildings for our boys’ schools at: Yeng Byen and Pyeng Yang 
have been erected largely through Korean funds and the build- 
ing program of the Union Chosen Christian College has been 
continued. The great system of Bible. classes and evangelistic 
work is maintained with the same fine results., Special attention 
has been given to religious education, by Sunday School insti- 
tutes, correspondence courses, the publication, of suitable litera- 
ture, Daily Vacation Bible Schools and, special work for students 
in government, institutions.’ Medical work is carried on through 
hospitals and by dispensaries and other out-stations, as well as. 
by medical itinerating. In the field of education we have about 
160.schools, fromthe kindergarten to the college, with, more 
than 14,000 \students under our care., The recent action of the 
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Board of Foreign Missions in authorizing the organization of 
local boards of ‘trustees to hold the property of our schools and 
hospitals is a step of importance in the development of an 
indigenous church. . : 

As to finances, our appropriations from the Board of Foreign 
Missions have been cut until we have less than half the former 
work budget from that source; but in spite of the fact that 
the average farmer’s income in Korea is only about $140 per 
year, the gifts of our people are about $6.50 for each full mem- 
ber and probationer on our roll, and three-fourths of the salaries 
of the preachers are paid by the field. 

The Korean situation is not without its peculiar and pressing 
problems. The country is restless, agitated, discontented; the 
farmers complain of heavy debts and high interest rates; the 
standard of living has risen far more rapidly than income; the 
young people with their philosophic, ethical and social ‘prob- 
lems constitute a group to which very special attention must be 
given. But-with it all, the Christian Church in Korea ‘is a 
great achievement of foreign missionary enterprise and has 
boundless promise for the future. 

Radical social propaganda has been making swift progress in 
the Far Kast. In China the Russian influence has been obvious. 
In Korea there is much sympathy for the Soviet point of view, 
especially on the part of a certain younger group.’ And while 
in Japan the government has ‘diligently repressed agitation 
looking to radical changes of social organization, still there is 
a marked restlessness in the realms of industry and of social 
theory which shows that currents from the northwest have pene- 
trated even this part of the Orient. 

The growth of the nationalistic spirit is a phenomenon to be 
observed to-day the world over.’ In’ Korea the Independence 
Movement of 1919, while it did not succeed in its immediate 
political objective, nevertheless has created a new national con- 
sciousness, a new hope, a new sense of dignity and of rights. 
In Japan, where the same problem of sovereignty does not arise 
as in Korea, and where the strong central government which 
China is struggling after has long since been ‘established, the 
manifestation of the national spirit takes somewhat different 
forms. It is only in recent years that Japan has come’ to ‘be 
recognized as one of the small group of Great Powers. Natur- 
ally, the Japanese cannot yet take their’ position quite for 
granted, but still feel the necessity for self-assertion. There was 
some nervousness concerning the designs in the Far East of 
even the United States until the Washington Conference on Dis- 
armament, which seemed to dispel the clouds of suspicion which 
hung over the Pacific and to create a new sense of security and 
confidence. When this was followed by the marvelous relief 
methods adopted by America after the earthquake of 1923, Jap- 
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anese gratitude and good-will knew no bounds. It seemed at 
that time as though Japan so trusted and loved this country 
as to be willing to be profoundly influenced in its national and 
international policies by the leadership of this Western nation: 
One cannot say that all of this respect and good-will was des- 
troyed by the unhappy exclusion clause of the Immigration Bill 
of 1924, but the effect of that particular section certainly con- 
stituted, as Ambassador Woods phrased it, “an international 
disaster of the first magnitude.’ The Japanese are a proud and 
sensitive people and their sense of national honor has been deeply 
wounded. It is reason for gratitude that the opposition to this 
needless legislation was so pronounced on the part of President 
Coolidge, former Secretary Hughes, and many American leaders 
in Church and in business. One of our prime necessities for the 
success of our foreign missionary enterprise is to put upon a 
more Christian basis the immigration and naturalization laws 
of the United States. 

That this aroused sense of race and nationality in the Far 
East has sometimes become anti-foreign cannot be denied. Yet 
in Korea there has been’ little friction between the natives of 
the country and the foreigners who are their guests. In: our 
own Church in particular, the relations of missionaries and 
Korean leaders are happy and helpful. In Japan it is undoubt- 
edly true that any resentment over the assumption of superiority 
by the West is less acute than a generation ago. It was in the 
nineties, after the war between China and Japan, that the latter 
secured the relinquishment by the Western Powers of extra- 
territorial rights and likewise entire freedom in shaping its own 
tariff; and it was in the first decade of this century, after the 
war with Russia, that Japan began to question the necessity of 
foreign missionaries to direct its Church life. Some there were 
at that time who believed that the need of foreign assistance of 
this sort-had passed by. In 1907 the independent Japan Meth- 
odist Church was organized, and although this was a union 
movement, uniting our own Church in Japan with the Methodist 
Church; South, and the Canadian Methodist, yet it was also.a 
movement in the direction of ecclesiastical freedom. Since that 
time this Church has elected its own Bishops and had charge 
of its:own financial and administrative business. . It is most 
encouraging that relations between the Japanese and the foreign 
workers, instead of becoming more strained, have been. read- 
justed on the most friendly and intimate basis. Our ministerial 
missionaries: in Japan, while retaining their membership in 
home Conferences, enjoy also the full privileges of members 
of the Annual Conferences in Japan. Not only so, but, the 
appreciation of them and the desire to have them participate 
fully in the responsibilities of the Church may be understood 
when it is mentioned that about one-fourth of the clerical dele- 
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gates to the last two General Conferences of the Japan Metho- 
dist Church was made up of missionaries, elected not by the 
missions but by these Japanese Annual Conferences. In a 
word, while the Japanese control and the missionaries co-operate, 
a splendid working basis of fellowship has been thoroughly 
established. The attitude of the Government also, instead of 
becoming more hostile in recent years, has, if anything, become 
more helpful. The regulations providing for the registration of 
mission schools under the Government system have been’ so 
modified as to open the way for our schools to occupy a place 
of influence and honor, and in addition some of them in Japan 
and Korea are receiving regular subsidies of a modest amount 
from the Government. 

As to anti-Christian forces, undoubtedly such exist and are 
active in the Orient. Some of the people of these Eastern lands 
have come to judge Christianity, not by the words of its pro- 
fessed followers or by the teaching of its official agents, but by 
the attitudes and acts of the so-called Christian nations. ‘Some 
have listened to Christian doctrine which did not appeal to 
them as'in harmony with the best modern thought. Some have 
become enamored of social theories which ignore: or oppose the 
fundamental principles of the Christian faith. And so there 
are those—some of them at least of sincere patriotism and of 
genuine idealism—who fight the religion of Jesus Christ on the 
ground that it does not meet the highest standards or the most . 
urgent demands of our own time. Grant that they are mis- 
taken, nevertheless some of them are profoundly sincere. Such 
opposition in Korea, however, is confined to a small group. In 
Japan proper there has been a distinct revival of Buddhism 
and great activity on the part of Buddhist and Shinto priests: 
But while many assaults have been made upon the Christian 
system, it remains true that Christianity is now officially recog- 
nized as one of the three religions of Japan and that its quarter 
of a million adherents exercise an influence altogether out of 
proportion to their small number.’ Christian thought is per- 
meating the old faiths, and Christ’s teachings are unquestion- 
ably affecting the social, business and political ideals and 
practices of Japan. Their beneficial effect has been - publicly 
recognized, once and again in recent days by those prominent 
in the community who have spoken from the non-Christian 
standpoint. For example, the leading editorial of the Japan 
Times and Mail, an English daily edited and published by 
Japanese in Tokyo, contained on a recent Christmas Day these 
significant words: 

No amount of sophistry will hide the fact that it is the Chris- 
tian workers and Christian civilization that have lifted Japan 
above the darkness of old ideas and backward customs, and put 
her on the path of progress and higher culture. We may rejoice 
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that Christmas Day has become one of Japan’s festivals. While 
many wars have been committed in His name, much peace has 
come to the world through Him. 


“No trumpet blast profaned 

The hour in which the Prince of Peace was born; 
No bloody streamlets stained i. 

Earth’s silver rivers on that sacred morn.” 


_ These words are little less than startling, spoken from out- 
side of the Christian circle, but bearing unmistakable witness 
to the impression which the religion of Jesus Christ has made 
upon the Far Hast. 

If the question be raised, Are foreign missionaries still needed 
and desired in the Far Hast? the answer is not far to seek. 
There will be a large place for them for many years to come, 
provided they assume the position not of oracles to heathen 
masses, not of supervisors for untrained workers, not even of 
leaders on the mere ground of race, but of friends and helpers 
and brothers, who are willing to stand side by side with their 
native colleagues, exercising only such leadership as comes to 
them by reason of their own character, ability and achievements 
and rejoicing to surrender an increasing authority to the Chris- 
tians of the land. One of the leading Christians of Japan, at 
Doctor Mott’s recent conference in that country, said that mis- 
sionaries would always be needed from abroad, that we might 
well have “exchange missionaries” just as we now have “ex- 
change professors”: the man who had some new discovery or 
some new putting of an old truth, might well cross the ocean in 
either direction with his message. This, to be sure, is hardly 
the conventional idea of a missionary; but our own Methodist 
Bishop Uzaki has asserted that the foreign missionaries would 
be needed at least for another twenty-five or fifty years. In 
other words, there is still a life career for those who go out at 
this time to begin missionary work. More and more, however, 
will it become important in all the countries of the Far East, 
that those who go shall be people of unusual quality, and many 
of them at least trained for some particular line of usefulness 
in which the Christians of the country do not yet feel that they 
can handle the situation without help. There must be pioneer 
evangelists, leaders in moral and social reform, specialists in 
young people’s work, missionaries whose first interest is in the 
rural or the industrial classes, teachers, physicians, nurses, men 
and women prepared to assist in the mighty movements now 
under way against the liquor traffic and legalized social vice. 

The transition, I am glad to report, from the old condition 
of missionary leadership to the condition that is to be, when 
nationals shall fill all the positions of responsibility and author- 
ity, is being made with little jar or friction in the Seoul Area. 
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The present stage of development calls for co-operation; our 
watchword is “Together!” Boards of managers for our institu- 
tions are being organized where missionaries and natives share 
the duties of administration. Our Conferences and committees 
are held in union. National District Superintendents exercise 
to the full the prerogatives of their office. The wise policy, we 
are certain, is to transfer authority before it is demanded, to 
make the change which is inevitable and which is the very thing 
for which we have been working and hoping through’ the years, 
a gradual rather than a revolutionary change. 

Grateful mention should be made of the help that we have 
had in Japan and Korea from missionaries who. belong in China 
but who had been driven from their own field for the time being. 
We recall also with appreciation the visit of Dr. Diffendorfer, 
which brought much of good cheer, information and hopeful- 
ness. This direct contact between the home officials and: the 
field will doubtless make it easier to accomplish that which the 
situation demands—namely, a rather rapid transfer by the 
mission boards to the Church on the field of authority in hold- 
ing property, in using appropriations and in adopting policies. 

The new suffrage law in Japan presents great possibilities 
and means increasing power by the labor-farmer group. The 
relations with China have larger promise of peace and friend- 
ship during the past few years than for a number of years 
preceding. A rising interest in religion is indicated in laws 
that are considered, by magazines that are published, and by the 
quickened activities of non-Christian faiths; but the demand 
in Japan and Korea. alike is for a religion that is competent 
to deal with the social situation of these tremendous days, and 
no religion presents itself which is equal to this save the religion 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. To have some share in 
promulgating this as a universal faith is the high privilege of 
our Church in the Seoul Area. 


REPORT OF THE SHANGHAI AREA 
Lavuress J. Birney, ResipentT BisHop 


- The quadrennium just closed will be remembered in the his- 
tory of our Church in China as the most eventful and significant 
since our first missionaries landed in Foochow and planted the 
seeds that have brought forth in these four score years so great 
a harvest, south, north, central and west. The chief signifi- 
cance of the events of the quadrennium is twofold: First, the 
remarkable increase of the national spirit which has character- 
ized the period, and second, the effects of this rapidly rising 
tide of nationalism upon mission work. It has been by far the 
most. stressful period in the history of Christian work in the 
Central Area, but by the same token most challenging and 
hopeful in its larger aspects. 

The quadrennium began normally. The following goals were 
fixed. upon as the reasonable expectation for the four years: 

(1) The vitalizing and the enrichment of the Christian life 
and experience in the Church itself. The first quadrennium 
had resulted in a firm conviction that one of the chief impedi- 
ments in the way of a more rapid evangelization of the people 
was the purely nominal character of the Christian life of a too 
large proportion of the membership of the Church. The church 
in China is no exception in this respect. The curve of spiritual 
vitality is all too low in the home, Church, where the reasons 
for it are far less valid, but such a condition is peculiarly unfor- 
tunate in a land where, as in China, Christianity is compara- 
tively new, is in constant contact with other religions whose 
chief emphases are not spiritual and where consequently the 
revelation of the essential spiritual nature of real Christianity 
is especially dependent upon the type of Christian life that 
is actually lived among the people. 

The Pastors and missionaries were urged to make this their 
chief concern for the quadrennium, and a leading Pastor was 
appointed to devote his entire time to the holding of confer- 
ences and retreats of Pastors and members for this purpose. 
It was little dreamed that the end sought would in a measure 
be realized through the discipline of suffering before the close 
of the quadrennium. 

(2) The transfer of all lower primary boys’ schools to the 
control of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Careful 
study of results through twenty-five years’ work in primary 
grades seemed to show unjustifiably meager Christian returns 
from these schools, It has been very difficult to secure trained 
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male teachers, who were actively and vitally Christian for this | 
work, such preferring work in higher grades. Trained women 
teachers of Christian character are not only more available for 
primary grades but are more skillful with children. Due in 
part to the unsettled conditions during the last half of the quad- 
rennium this transfer has not been fully effected throughout 
the Area. 

(3) A 20 per cent increase in self-support. This was proposed 
to the Pastors and accepted as a goal for the quadrennium with 
the exception of Churches where such an increase was mani- 
festly impossible. The military situation due to the spreading 
of the Nationalist armies over the entire Area made the realiza- 
tion of the goal not only impossible but in many places tempo- 
rarily destroyed the possibility of self-support in any measure, 
many Churches being occupied for long periods by soldiers 
and the people scattered and subjected to heavy military taxa- 
tion and to the widespread anti-Christian persecution which 
followed. 

(4) A more intensive Christian cultivation of the students 
in all higher primary and middle schools. Not that any undue 
pressure should be placed upon students to openly accept the 
Christian rule of life, but that more persistent and ‘systematic 
effort should be made to clarify the meaning, the spirit, and 
the teachings of Christianity in the student mind, and that the 
direct and vital method of individual personal’ contact with 
Christian teachers as contrasted with and supplementing public 
services of worship should be greatly increased.’ The ‘subsequent 
spread of the anti-Christian propaganda only serves to’ demon- 
strate the necessity of this emphasis. re 

An event of far-reaching significance for our work, particu- 
larly school work, occurred on May 30th, 1925, when native 
and Sikh police under foreign control in the Shanghai Settle- 
ment fired into a crowd of rioting but unarmed students, who 
were defying the Settlement regulations by invading the streets 
and threatening the police station. “No technical justification 
of this act, from a mere police viewpoint, could for a moment 
obscure its striking demonstration to all China, and to a fair- 
minded world, of unwarranted foreign aggression and the too 
complete control by superior foreign power of sections of China’s 
territory. At once the student population of all China was in 
a blaze of indignant protest. Smouldering’ anti-foreignism 
everywhere burst into expression, often extravagant and unrea- 
sonable but none the less real and determined. ‘Student strikes 
and demonstrations were everywhere the rule. With this spirit 
of protest the missionary forces of the Area were in sympathy. 
It was with difficulty that the year’s work was completed in 
many schools, on account of the aroused’ condition of the stu- 
dents everywhere. Notwithstanding many foolish and extreme 
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things done in-various localities by the students, particularly 
those of government schools, harming rather than helping their 
cause, it is beyond question that the students have done more 
to awaken the nation than any other class. They are the only 
coherent body throughout the country which has been persist- 
ently devoted to the people and the country’s welfare. 

The following year was a fairly normal year in both school 
and Church work, with the atmosphere vibrant with the rising 
tide of nationalist feeling. Ill health compelled the absence 
of the writer for some months, but he was able to return com- 
pletely recovered as the Nationalist armies reached the Area. 
In the early fall of 1926 our large missionary and Chinese 
group at Nanchang, the capital of Kiangsi Province, was under 
heayy fire almost continuously for three weeks as the National- 
ists besieged and finally captured that great city. Miraculously, 
it would seem, not a single one of our missionaries or Chinese 
Christians was injured, though constantly and intensely active 
in caring for wounded soldiers of both sides, protecting student 
groups from harm, ete. By early spring of 1927 the National- 
ists had swept on irresistibly to Nanking and Shanghai, envel- 
oping ‘the entire Area. Due to the totally unexpected attitude 
and actions of their soldiers at Nanking, where they robbed the 
missionaries, indeed all foréigners of everything, killing seven 
of them, threatening the lives of all and burning many of their 
homes, practically all missionaries of all denominations were 
drawn out of the Yangtse Valley, since it was feared the treat- 
ment received at Nanking indicated a radically changed policy 
of the Nationalists toward all foreigners. Consular demand 
for evacuation was imperative in order that further interna- 
tional complications with China might be avoided. One of the 
chief reasons, however, for temporarily withdrawing the mis- 
sionaries was the embarrassment to loyal Christian Chinese 
which their presence caused during the weeks of intense anti- 
foreign feeling, since they felt themselves directly responsible 
for the safety of the missionaries, though helpless in grave emer- 
gency to insure it. Many of our Nanking missionaries with 
homes utterly destroyed or completely looted, were sent to 
America, Those from other stations to Korea, Japan, Singa- 
pore and Burma, where they found work temporarily in the 
missions of our Church. Dr. Robert Brown, Superintendent 
of our new hospital at Wuhu, a point of comparative safety, 
remained during the entire period, completing the hospital 
building. and. ministering to the large numbers of wounded 
Nationalist soldiers. In the fall the movement of the mission- 
aries back to the stations was begun, and at present writing, 
February 10, 1928, there are four at Nanchang, ten at Kiu- 
kiang, six at Wuhu, three at Nanking, one at Chinkiang. The 
majority of primary schools and all higher grade schools, with 
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one exception, are successfully in session, in many cases with a 
spirit and temper on the part of the students which is highly 
gratifying. Plans are made for the return from America of at 
least twenty-five more by September, if conditions remain as at 
this writing. ; 2 

The following observations should be made concerning this 
the most difficult and trying period through which the mission- 
aries and nationals of our Church in Central China have ever 

assed : 

: (1) The spirit of the missionaries has been beyond praise. 
Even those who were driven from N anking, having lost every- 
thing they possessed and having suffered greatest indignities 
after years of sacrificial toil, had nothing of bitterness, only 
quiet acceptance of their experiences as sharing the sufferings 
of Christ, looking with faith toward the ultimate triumph of 
the Gospel in the progress of which their losses were but inci- 
dental. Not less can be said of the utterly self-forgetful spirit 
of those who were for many days in gravest danger from the 
fire of contending armies. With greatest reluctance and only 
under gravest stress of urgency did many consent to be brought 
from their stations to places of safety, and have awaited with 
eagerness the opportunity to return. 

(2) The same should be said of the vast majority of our 
Chinese Christian leaders and people. They have been nobly 
faithful in service, sacrificially courageous in danger, triumph- 
antly defiant of the forces whose avowed aim is to destroy the 
Church. They risked their lives to protect the hunted mission- 
aries at Nanking; they stood by the Church in their absence. 
They faced and withstood the communistic, anti-Christian tide 
that beset the Church on every hand, and won the day. After 
long months of persecution, with many of their Churches, 
schools and even homes used as barracks, the ministers of the 
Area came up to their Annual Conferences in October and 
November last like crusaders, and these Conferences were by all 
odds the finest in spiritual quality and earnest thoughtfulness 
the writer has ever attended in China or elsewhere. 

(3) For many of the most undesirable features characteriz- 
ing the Nationalist advance of the past year the Chinese people 
should not be held, by other peoples, as wholly or even chiefly 
responsible. With the more accurate knowledge of the forces 
at work, which has come to fuller light during the last: months, 
it is now beyond question that among the most potent direct 
and indirect causes of those events and attitudes that have 
disturbed Western faith in and appreciation of China, Moscow 
stands among the first. This is not alone the writer's, but 
China’s conclusion. The Soviet Consulate, standing empty and 
silent just across the street from where this is being written, 
is the eloquent witness of China’s determination’ to control 
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these subversive forces in the future and put an end to any 
international “friendship” that bears the marks of perfidious 
self-interest. 

(4) The Gospel and the great Nationalist Movement will 
ultimately win—the former never completely without the latter ; 
the latter never triumphantly without the former, for the high- 
est and truest ideals, aims and aspirations of the Nationalist 
Movement are Christian, but they are ideals and aspirations 
that have never been, and by their essential nature can never 
be realized except through a dynamic that nationalism alone 
can never furnish, as General Chang Hsi Chang, a nobly Chris- 
tian officer of the Nationalist army, has strongly and repeatedly 
affirmed. This is amply proved by the nature of the influences 
that are now retarding and confusing that great movement 
that has so deeply stirred the heart of this mighty people. Both 
that movement and the Gospel face gravest difficulties in the 
months and perhaps years ahead, but with wise, sympathetic 
and patient guidance where the struggle is on, and with the 
abiding faith and loyal support of China’s friends and Christ’s 
followers in Western lands, both the Christian and the Nation- 
alist Movements will finally win. The Christian movement in 
China is now at a high and critical hour of opportunity. West- 
ern Christianity will never see this day surpassed in the signifi- 
cance of sympathetic, sacrificial co-operation to meet the deeper 
needs of the oldest and largest nation of the earth. 


~ 


REPORT OF THE SINGAPORE AREA 
Titus Lowe, REsIpENT BisHoP 


DrAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 

The Singapore Area lies athwart the Equatorial line. It 
covers what is generally known as Malaysia. This term needs 
some definition. Three great islands and a thousand small ones, 
together with the Malay Peninsula, form this territory. From 
east to west the islands are Borneo, the second largest island in 
the world, which has yet hundreds of thousands of acres of 
unsurveyed and largely unknown territory with a very sparse 
population. The. second of them is Java, the most beautiful 
island in the world. This island is 600 miles long and varies 
in width from seventy to 150 miles. It has a backbone of mag- 
nificent mountains. The soil is of volcanic origin and seems 
to be limitless in its power to produce extraordinarily fruitful 
crops. It needs to be so, for on this island, with its exceedingly 
limited area, are some thirty-five millions of people. Except 
for the extraordinary fertility of the soil and the fact that its 
many rivers and coast line are crowded with splendid edible 
fish, it would be utterly impossible to maintain such a population 
on this island. The third of the islands is Sumatra, which lies 
across the Equatorial line running from southeast to northwest. 
If its most southerly point were placed on the map of the United 
States at New York City, its northwest point would reach pretty 
close to Des Moines, Iowa. It varies in width from seventy-five 
miles to 250 miles. It is a land of sparse population, of extra- 
ordinary potential richness, of thousands of square miles of 
jungle heretofore unconquered, and a future such as no man is 
able to even dream about. 

The Malayan Peninsula which stretches down from India by 
way of Burma and from China by way of Siam is poetically 
referred to by the savants of the East as the Finger of God. 
The tip of the Peninsula comes within ninety miles of the 
Equator, and at the very tip of the tip lies the city of Singa- 
pore, which is the throbbing heart of all this Malaysian world 
and at the same time the most cosmopolitan city to be found 
in the Orient. The whole of the Singapore Area abounds in 
certain immense natural resources. It is the world’s chief pro- 
ducing center for rubber. Almost 70 per cent of the tin used 
in the world is mined within its borders. Likewise, it is the 
chief center for the growing of the cocoanut, and more than 
60 per cent of all the world’s supply of cocoanut products are 
grown in this territory. Oil has been found in rich abundance 
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in several places throughout Malaysia, notably in the northeast 

corner of Borneo and in the southwest section of Sumatra. 

Coal also is to be found in many places throughout the territory. 

te addition to these, the chief exports are coffee, tea, spices and 
apor. 

Governmentally the Area is under the control of two European 
powers. Holland is in control of the Netherlands Indies, which 
consist of Sumatra, Java, most of the territory of Borneo, the 
Celebes and a thousand palm-decked islands which look like 
gems upon these equatorial seas. Great Britain is in control 
either directly or indirectly of the Malay Peninsula and of a 
certain section of North Borneo. In addition to these, there 
is the North Borneo territory called Sarawak, which is under 
the independent rule of Raja Brooke, who acknowledges fealty 
to the British Government. 

The basic section of the population is fundamentally Malay, 
although this term must be understood to be a generic term 
covering a very large number of variations. In addition, 
thousands of Chinese attracted by better economic conditions 
have been coming into this territory for three or four hundred 
years, and they are coming faster in 1927 than in any other 
period. Likewise, in the Malay Peninsula, are to be found 
thousands of Tamils from India and from Ceylon. In addition 
there is a very considerable sprinkling of Arabs, who, in this 
territory, show a strong tendency to compete with the Chinese 
in money-making proclivities. Indeed, every country in the 
Oriental world has contributed to make up the total population 
of some fifty million, of which Malaysia boasts. For many 
centuries Malaysia was an unknown land save to comparatively 
few people. Now, however, the news has spread. Tales of its 
incredible richness in rubber and tin and oil and copra have 
been scattered broadcast until millions of people amongst the 
depressed classes in India and amongst the hungry hordes of 
the poorer groups in South China are looking to Malaysia as 
the promised land. Very large numbers of them have come 
here and are here to remain, and it is one of the most interesting 
sights in the world to study the development of these utterly 
different races, when for economic reasons they are compelled 
to live side by side. 

The basic religion of this territory is that of Mohammedan- 
ism. It is, however, especially in Java, a Mohammedanism that 
has been very largely affected by Hinduism and by animism. 
The Dyaks in Borneo and the Bataks in Sumatra are the most 
prominent illustrations of what still remains of the old animis- 
tic groups. 

Methodist work was begun here more than forty years ago 
when Bishop James M. Thoburn brought to Singapore a young 
missionary, the Rev. W. F. Oldham, and after ten days of 
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special meetings in Singapore left Mr. Oldham to represent the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and to push forward as best he 
might the Kingdom of the Lord. He left him no funds for 
house rent or for support. This fact immediately threw the 
new mission into the self-supporting column and this probably 
is the reason why up to this time the work has been so largely 
a self-supporting work. Every student of missions who gives 
time enough to see the Malay Peninsula is mightily impressed 
by the advance made by our mission. Great schools are found 
in each of the centers. In the Peninsula we are strongly 
intrenched in the affections and in the confidence of the com- 
munity. In 1927 we dedicated the new girls’ school in Malacca, 
the new girls’ school at Klang, a great new building for the 
boys’ school at Kuala Lumpur and a magnificent new girls’ 
school at Ipoh. For the magnificent boys’ school building in 
Kuala Lumpur and for the girls’ school at Klang, not one dollar 
was received from American sources. The Kuala Lumpur 
School, costing about $130,000, was paid for by a grant of one- 
half its cost from the Government, the other half being raised 
from citizens of the community, the larger portion coming from 
Chinese. The funds for the beautiful new girls’ school at Klang 
were all raised from the locality, the Mohammedan Sultan of 
the State of Selangor contributing $2,500 and, wonder of won- 
ders, the Hindu Temple also contributing $500. This is surely 
a break in the wall of prejudice. In proportion to its size the 
funds raised locally in Malacca comprise the greatest victory 
in the line of local subscriptions that this quadrennium records. 
The year 1927 will show a grand total of not less than a 
quarter of a million dollars raised locally in the various com- 
munities for new school buildings or for additions. An equal 
amount was contributed by the Government, which is wise 
enough to recognize the magnificent service rendered by the 
mission schools and generous enough to help the work along. 
Throughout the Peninsula in schools of different kinds we 
have all together some 12,000 students. These schools present 
an opportunity which can hardly be surpassed or equalled any 
place in the world for the direct teaching of the principles of 
the Gospel of Christ. During the quadrennium especial stress 
has been placed upon the evangelistic phase of the task and 
very gracious results have been recorded in each of the great 
schools. The visit of Doctor E. Stanley Jones to this territory 
in 1927 put added emphasis upon this phase of the work. 
Church life, too, has been moving apace during this quadren- 
nium. Hxclusive of a few special gifts we have received prac- 
tically no funds for property purposes from the Board of Foreign 
Missions and in addition to no funds for property matters, in 
common with the rest of the mission world, we have been faced 
with the disastrous cut which will make this quadrennium for- 
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ever memorable. Nevertheless, we have dedicated in the Area 
in. these four years no less than twenty-two churches and others 
are immediately in prospect. These range all the way from the 
magnificent Telok Ayer Church in Singapore to the small jungle 
churches in Sumatra, such as we have built at Hoeta Padang 
and Bandar Poeloe. This record in the face of practically no 
help from the United States shows the clutch that the Church 
is getting upon the Christian people throughout the territory. 
The splendid, commodious and cathedral-like building con- 
structed at Sibu, in Sarawak, is a magnificent example of enthu- 
siastic co-operation. This Church is known as the Masland 
Memorial and was so named because of the generous contribu- 
tion made by the late Mr. C. W. Masland, who for a number of 
years was one of the managers of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

Church building development in Singapore city has moved 
very strongly. The Tamil Church, built by the sacrificial efforts 
of its members, is a distinct credit to the denomination. The 
new Geylang Church and school and. parsonage make a com- 
bination rarely equalled in any Oriental city. A magnificent 
lot has been secured for the new Straits Chinese Church and 
plans are now in process. This church will be called the Bickley 
Memorial and will be a fitting monument to the sacrificial serv- 
ice rendered by my predecessor. This will be the largest and 
finest church in the Area. 

Until 1927 our work in Java and West Borneo was moving 
along in strong and steady lines. During 1927, however, a 
decision. was reached, helped by the advice of Corresponding 
Secretary Diffendorfer, that we should probably add much more 
to the Kingdom values in this territory if our work in the 
Netherlands Indies could be concentrated in a rather limited 
area instead of stretching over such enormous spaces. This 
situation was very carefully studied and after some months of 
deliberation it was decided to concentrate our work largely on 
the east coast of Sumatra. It is difficult to find words sufficient 
to present the spirit of self-forgetfulness shown at every turn 
in the deliberations by the little group of missionaries in Java 
and West Borneo. It was only by keeping their eyes firmly 
fixed on what they were convinced was the greatest progress 
for the Kingdom of God that they could bring themselves to 
surrender to the Dutch Mission the work in which they had 
been laboring in some instances for twenty years. Adjustments, 
however, have now been completed and an attempt will be made 
to do a significant piece of constructive work in a somewhat 
limited Area in Sumatra. In that wonderful island we already 
have a magnificent center at Medan and subcenters at a dozen 
other points. These will be strengthened, and it is the confident 
expectation of all who have given time to this matter that the 
development of the next twenty years in the Sumatra mission 
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field will be one of the most striking that the Orient has known. 

This Area, in one of its sections, has an utterly unique mis- 
sion. I refer to the Sarawak District of the Malaya Conference. 
This whole territory up the Rejang River and its tributaries 
twenty-five years ago was absolute jungle. Here and there were 
found occasional groups of Dyaks, aboriginal jungle men. 
Through mission auspices, small colonies of Chinese, largely 
Foochows, were brought into this territory. This mission has 
grown marvelously and when one visits place after place where 
thousands of Chinese are to be found, one can only give God 
the glory for what has been accomplished. If some parts of 
it look a little rough, that is merely to say that pioneering in 
any land has a touch of roughness, but with the retreat of the 
jungle we record also the passing of the purely pioneer condi- 
tions. God has very greatly used the multiplied abilities of 
Brother J. M. Hoover and his equally capable wife in leading 
this mission to its present enviable position. 

Early in 1927 this Area had opportunity to witness a bit of 
poetry in action when, pursuant to the direction of the Board 
of Bishops, Bishop William F. Oldham visited the Area. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Oldham and they were received with 
high acclaim in every section of the territory. It has been given 
to few men to plant the seeds of a mighty tree and to come back 
to this place forty years afterwards and see that tree grown into 
wondrous size. Changing the figure a little the tree has become 
a great forest. Where forty-two years ago there was a little 
handful of Christians there are now thousands. Where forty- 
two years ago there was one little school with fifteen or twenty 
pupils there are now 15,000 pupils in the schools of the Area. 
God has done wondrous things through the work initiated by 
Bishop Oldham, and his visit in 1927 was a benediction for all 
whom he touched. 

The missionary group in this territory is of an exceedingly 
high personnel. The Board of Foreign Missions and the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society have both sent to this field 
some of the very finest products of the homes and universities 
of America. England and Scotland also have made very signifi- 
cant contributions and the men and women now on the field, 
I am very sure, in sacrificial devotion to the tasks intrusted to 
them are not one whit behind their magnificent predecessors. 
It has been a very great privilege to travel this Area and to 
meet daily these choice men and women who have forsaken home 
and fatherland in order to be ambassadors of Jesus Christ at 
the very ends of the earth. 

In addition to the missionary group there is also the very 
considerable number of Asiatic preachers and teachers, Chinese, 
Tamil and Malay. Some of these are well trained and effective 
members of their respective Conferences. Others of them with 
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less preparation for their work make up the large body of 
exhorters and local preachers. ‘These Asiatic preachers, in the 
teeth of grave opposition and despite immense difficulties raised 
by race prejudice, militant paganism and antagonistic religions, 
remain at their tasks year after year and are continually extend- 
ing the borders of Christ’s Kingdom. At an early date more 
adequate provision must be made for these courageous toilers 
who count not their lives dear for the sake of Jesus Christ. 

Methodism has made an enormous contribution to this very 
significent and dynamic section of the Orient. There is every 
promise that the future will far surpass the achievements of the 
past. There are few closed doors in Malaysia. The Gospel of 
Jesus Christ has an amazing opportunity. May Methodism be 
equal to the task. 


REPORT OF THE WASHINGTON AREA 
Wittiam F. McDowet1, Resipent BisHop 


The Washington Area is made of four Annual Conferences: 
Baltimore, Central Pennsylvania, Washington, and Wilmington. 
It is not easy, in view of the diversity between these four Con- 
ferences, to create a very intense Area consciousness. The Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Conference is in one State. The Wilmington 
covers all of Delaware and the Eastern Shore of Maryland, with 
small parts of Virginia. The Baltimore covers Western Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia and parts of West Virginia, 
with one or two charges in Virginia itself. The Washington 
Conference, which is a Negro Conference, is so widely scattered 
geographically as to constitute a very serious problem in itself. 
It shares with the Delaware Conference a vital relation to 
Morgan College, to Epworth League Institutes and Summer 
Schools on the campus of Morgan College, though the Delaware 
Conference belongs to the Philadelphia Area and covers a very 
wide territory. It has seemed necessary therefore to cultivate 
the Conferences, especially the Districts, intensively rather than 
to attempt to carry forward the denominational activities and 
interests through the Area as a unit. 

I have held each of the Conferences twice during the quad- 
rennium and have presided at other Conferences outside of the 
Area as directed by the assignment of the Bishops. I have con- 
tinued my policy of a regular attendance each year at the Dis- 
trict Meetings within the Conferences. These we arrange so 
that they can be taken in order. We usually secure the attend- 
ance of more than 90 per cent of all the ministers, including 
supplies, and very large numbers of laymen. We make the 
sessions intensively practical, laying our emphasis upon the 
benevolences, evangelism, religious education, the problems of 
rural churches, as well as city churches, the Conference philan- 
thropies, and such other interests. I think it is unanimously 
agreed now in the Conferences that the District constitutes our 
most effective unit for the promotion of our enterprises and 
life. 

Under appointment of the Bishops, I served as Fraternal 
Messenger to the Wesleyan. Methodist Church, attending the 
session in Bradford, England, in July, 1927. A more formal 
report of this will be made to the General Conference. I also 
attended in 1927 the World Conference on Faith and Order 
at Lausanne, Switzerland. I have given such attention as I 
could to the general interests especially committed to me as 
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President of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals, and Chairman of the Commission on World Peace, 
and as related to the world-wide work of the World Service and 
the particular work of Evangelism. These Boards and Com- 
missions will make their own reports. It is not quite possible 
to put into them, however, the opportunities which the Bishop 
resident at Washington has to serve these causes in ways that 
cannot be reported at all. In the simple matter of representing 
the Church and its attitude on the subject of World Peace, I 
think it is not an exaggeration to say that there is scarcely & 
week that does not bring with it the opportunity and the duty 
to represent officially in some way or other the position of our 
Church on this great subject. These opportunities cannot be 
made the subject of public report either in the newspapers at 
the time they occur or now. But there has not been a time 
in the quadrennium in which the administration has not been 
' fully aware of the strong position taken by our Church at the 
General Conference in Springfield. 

Washington continues to be a vital center of influence on 
the subject of prohibition and the regulation of the liquor traffic. 
Every temperance body is strengthening its position at the 
Capital. The issues related to that reform are far from settled, 
and in certain respects are very much unsettled. The wisdom 
of the General Conference of 1916 in sending the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals to the Capital is 
increasingly manifest. As Resident Bishop, I express my sin- 
cere conviction that our Church must do an immeasurably 
larger work for the future of the temperance cause even than 
it has done in the past. At the time of writing this report, 
we are hoping almost against hope to be able to announce to 
the General Conference that the Methodist Building is entirely 
free from debt. When it is entirely freed from debt, we shall 
be able to use for the purposes of the Board income which we 
are now compelled to use for the funding of the debt itself. 

In view of the necessities of the work of the Commission on 
World Peace, and in view of the entire lack of funds in the 
hands of that Commission, the General Secretary of the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals and myself have 
seriously considered the legal as well as the practical question 
whether the subject of War and Peace is not clearly a subject 
of public morals and consequently whether the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals may not properly, under 
the authority given to it with reference to the circulation of 
tracts, leaflets and other literature, co-operate with the Com- 
mission on World Peace, and bear a generous share of the 
expenses of the latter Commission in the publication and circu- 
lation of useful literature in the Church bearing upon this 
subject. It is not proposed that the Board of Temperance shall 
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take over the work of the Commission on World Peace, but 
shall, within possible limits, assist in financing it as a measure 
of most vital public morals. 

During the quadrennium the Washington Christian Advocate 
was obliged to suspend publication. An arrangement was made 
with the Christian. Advocate at New York so that subscribers 
to the: Washington Christian Advocate received the Christian 
Advocate until the expiration of the period for which subscrip- 
tions were paid. While the arrangement was generously made 
on the part of the publishers, with the approval of the Book 
Committee, I am bound to say in this report that the loss to 
the Church, because of the suspension of the Washington 
Christian Advocate and the failure to maintain such a paper 
in the Area, seems to me almost irreparable. The trouble is 
that the disadvantage and loss fall upon the Church as a whole 
and its interests everywhere. At present there is no regular 
medium through which the people of this Area can be effectively 
reached. 

The work of the National Methodist Press, centering at Wash- 
ington, is manifestly rendering a great service to the Church 
at large. The weekly letters to the Advocate from the Capital 
constitute a most vital and useful contribution to the under- 
standing of national movements on the part of the Church and 
to an understanding of the mind of the Church with reference 
to these movements. It is my judgment that great wisdom was 
displayed in the establishment of this service and that great 
ability is shown in the conduct of it. I venture to say, however, 
that it is also my judgment that the Church is losing a great 
opportunity in its failure to maintain, in behalf of the Church 
as a whole here at the National Capital, an Advocate worthy and 
commanding. The Area itself cannot do it. And under our 
system of regulating our papers, it perhaps ought not to do it. 

In each of the Conferences, except the Washington Conference, 
very notable attention has been given during these recent years 
to the development of institutions for the care of the aged, 
orphaned and sick. In Central Pennsylvania Conference at 
Tyrone a superb Home for the Aged has been developed on a 
fine basis. A few miles from Harrisburg in the same Con- 
ference a noble Home for Children with a fine farm and com- 
manding group of cottages and every facility for the care of 
orphans of that Conference is now in existence. In the Balti- 
more Conference, the Methodist Home for the Aged and the 
Swartzell Home for Children, the Sibley Hospital and National 
Training School all at Washington, the Maryland General Hos- 
pital at Baltimore, the Kelso Home for Children at Baltimore, 
and the Strawbridge Home for Boys near Westminster are all 
in full tide of operation, with buildings and other property of 
which the denomination may well be proud and for which it 
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must be very grateful. The Wilmington Conference shares with 
the Baltimore Conference in the patronage and control of the 
Strawbridge Home for Boys located near the site of the Robert 
Strawbridge farm. The Washington Conference is lacking in 
adequate facilities for the care both of its aged and its orphans. 
The next philanthropic movement in the Area must clearly be 
within the bounds of the Washington Conference for the pur- 
pose of providing suitable means for the care of the people who 
belong to that Conference. Meantime gratitude must be 
expressed for the service rendered by other institutions than our 
own where our own are lacking. . 

Our institutions of learning have had unusual care and atten- 
tion. Morgan College in Washington Conference at Baltimore 
has conducted a successful campaign to meet a generous gift 
from the General Board of Education at New York for a large 
increase in its endowment. The maintenance of this institution 
here on the border between the North and the South for the ever 
increasing number of Negroes in this region is a matter of the 
utmost concern, not only for the welfare of the Negro race but 
for the welfare of the Church and civilization. The ministers 
and members of the Washington and Delaware Conferences have 
shown most commendable interest in and, considering their 
means, generosity toward this College which now has one of the 
finest properties belonging to any institution for Negro people 
in the United States. 

Dickinson College and Williamsport Dickinson Seminary in 
the Central Pennsylvania Conference, the Wesley Collegiate 
Institute at Dover in the Wilmington Conference, Goucher Col- 
lege and the American University in the Baltimore Conference, 
are all going forward steadily and with constantly increased 
facilities, though with needs increasing far beyond the means 
for meeting the obligations of the institutions. 

The relation of educational institutions to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church deserves, and I think requires, the very careful 
consideration of the Committee on Education and of this General 
Conference. Many forces are at work and have been at work in 
the Washington Area, as elsewhere, to weaken the hold of the 
Church upon the institutions founded by it and to modify the 
character of these institutions in such fashion as seriously to 
impair their value as institutions of the Church. There is a nor- 
mal reaction in the country, and probably in the world at large, 
against what is called Sectarianism. Nowhere has this been 
more distinctly felt than in the colleges and universities. There 
has been, on the other hand, the enormous extension of public 
education which has led many people to feel that the mainten- 
ance of institutions under church direction is no longer imper- 
ative. But any careful student of the currents that are running 
in American life and in the world life to-day must see that these 
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institutions maintained at high levels of efficiency and with 
intense devotion to the spirit of the founders is more imperatively 
needed than ever before. I would say concerning the American 
University, by way of illustration, what I would say concerning 
them all. The Methodist Episcopal Church must maintain con- 
trol of the American University not in the interest of narrow 
sectarianism but for the preservation of a Protestant, evangelical 
life and spirit in the institution. It seeks and prizes the co-opera- 
tion of other evangelical Protestants in its Board of Trustees 
and in the maintenance of its life. But it profoundly believes 
that one denomination must be held responsible for the main- 
tenance of the Protestant, evangelical character of the institu- 
tion. The movement for non-sectarianism in institutions pretty 
nearly always, if not altogether always, leads inevitably toward 
a weakening of the religious spirit and certainly toward the 
letting down of evangelical standards. There are institutions 
called non-sectarian which are so completely non-sectarian as to 
be practically non-religious. 

In October, 1924, shortly after the adjournment of the last 
General Conference, the Equestrian Statue of Francis Asbury 
was formally dedicated in Washington. Many distinguished per- 
sons took part in the ceremony. Calvin Coolidge, President of 
the United States, delivered a memorable address and our 
“Prophet of the Long Road” now occupies a conspicuous place 
in the Nation’s Capital in a statue declared by all artists to be 
perhaps the finest equestrian statue in the city. The services of 
the Rev. Dr. Henry K. Carroll as Secretary of the Asbury Asso- 
ciation, and of Bishop John W. Hamilton were of inestimable 
value in securing the funds with which to erect this monument 
to the Bishop of whom it has been said that he “wore rough 
trails smooth for the tender feet of Christian civilization.” 

Two of the Retired Bishops of the Church, John W. Hamilton 
and Frank M. Bristol, make Washington glad by having their 
homes within it. Their presence in the churches and in all the 
gatherings of Methodists and others in the city is a benediction 
and an inspiration. 


REPORT OF THE ZURICH AREA 
JoHNn L. NUELSEN, RESIDENT BISHOP 


The Zurich Area comprises the work in Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria and Russia. At 
the General Conference of 1924 the work in the three Baltic 
States, viz.: Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, was taken from the 
Zurich Area, to which it formerly belonged, and united with 
the Copenhagen Area, and the work in Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, 
being formerly a part of the Paris Area, was joined to the 
Zurich Area. 

The work among the 235 millions of men, women and chil- 
dren living in this territory may be divided into three groups, 
widely different on account of the religious, ethnic, political 
conditions. There is the strong, well organized work in the 
Teutonic countries of Germany and Switzerland; then the com- 
paratively young distinctly missionary work in the countries 
of Southeastern Europe among the Roman Catholics of Austria, 
the mixed population of Hungary and the Greek Catholic Slavs 
of Jugoslavia and Bulgaria and finally the work in Russia, 
which is a class by itself, owing to the unparalleled situation 
existing in the Soviet Republic. Each group has its own char- 
acteristic type, its problems and its mission. In each one of 
these countries Methodism fills a distinctive place and makes its 
contribution in the religious, moral and social life of the nation. 


STATISTICS 


There are now in the Zurich Area six Annual Conferences 
and five Mission Conferences, numbering 366 traveling preach- 
ers, 1,274 local preachers and exhorters, who minister in 1,270 . 
preaching appointments to 58,514 Church members and to 
thousands of friends who attend our services regularly or occa- 
sionally without having joined the Church. In our 937 Sunday 
Schools we have 52,739 scholars in the care of 4,371 teachers. 
In our 582 Epworth League chapters, 16,479 young people are 
being trained in devoted and efficient service. The total physical 
equipment consists of 584 Churches and parsonages, one theo- 
logical seminary, which serves the whole Area; two schools for 
girls, two publishing houses, five deaconess hospitals, five dea- 
coness homes, nine children’s homes and orphanages, six homes 
for the aged, five rest homes, two homes for working girls. 
These buildings represent a value of $8,998,207, deducting an 
indebtedness of $2,768,782. Resting on these properties our 
equity is $6,229,425. 
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On account of the disturbance caused by the depreciation 
of the money in most of the countries of this area, it is impossi- 
ble to give figures which would present an adequate idea of the 
giving of the Church during the first years of the quadrennium. 
Although money has been stabilized for several years, it required 
considerable time to adjust values and prices and standardize 
and stabilize the economic situation and the purchasing power 
of the money. Hence I shall give the figures for the last year 
only. The total amount appropriated by the Board of Foreign 
Missions was $74,850. The Area has raised for self-support, 
for Church building, for educational and philanthropic enter- 
prises and for the official benevolences, $663,259. This means 
that for each dollar sent by the Home Church the Area raised 
nearly $9. Since the close of the war the membership in the 
Area has risen from 44,444 to 58,668, an increase of 14,224, or 
32 per cent. 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


The Central Conference of the Area met October 6-11, 1925, 
at Freudenstadt, Germany. All the Annual Conferences and 
Mission Conferences were represented ; in all, sixty-six delegates. 
In accordance with Paragraph 95 of the Discipline, the Central 
Conference approved an abridged edition of the Discipline in 
the German language, submitted by a committee which had 
been appointed by the Annual Conferences, authorized the edi- 
tion of the ritual in the German language containing several 
adopted and simplified forms. The rules concerning temporal 
economy were changed so as to adapt them to the conditions 
actually existing in the Conferences of the Area. The Central 
Conference fixed the boundaries of the five German Conferences, 
the said Conferences having decided to avail themselves of the 
enabling act passed by the General Conference of 1924. Both 
the Discipline and the ritual have been published with the 
approval of the Resident Bishop and are now the authoritative 
Book of Discipline for the German speaking Conferences in 
the Area. The Central Conference also ordered the publication 
of a new Hymnal and appointed a commission charged with 
this duty. An Area Board of Foreign Missions.and an Area 
Board of Education were appointed and the courses of study 
were fixed. The minutes of the Central Conference will be 
presented to the General Conference as the Discipline requires. 


GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND 


The German Methodists celebrated in 1925 their seventy-fifth 
anniversary. In 1850 Dr. L. 8. Jacoby preached the first Meth- 
odist sermon in the city of Bremen, Germany. The anniversary 
services were marked by sincere spiritual devotion and made 
a profound impression upon the public at large. Bishop E. G. 
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Richardson was delegated to visit the German Conferences and 
to bring the greetings of the Board of Bishops and of the Board 
of Foreign Missions. His visit to Germany and his presidency 
over the Switzerland Conference, as well as the presidency of 
Bishop E. L. Waldorf over the Conferences in Germany, Austria 
and Hungary in the following year were greatly enjoyed and 
left a lasting impression. 

In Germany and Switzerland we have a real Church—well 
organized, growing in numbers, in influence, in financial inde- 
pendence; thoroughly devoted to the evangelistic and social 
program of genuine Methodism; led by nationals and: being 
looked upon as part of the life of the nation, yet loyal to the 
world embracing organization of the Methodist. Episcopal 
Church. Methodism in these countries is not missionary work 
in the popular acceptation of this term. The Methodist Epis- 
copal Church does not consider the lands of Luther, of Zwingli, 
of Calvin, as missionary territory. Methodism in Europe is the 
result of the retroactive influence of European emigration to 
America. Germans, Swiss, as well as representatives of other 
countries, emigrated to America. Many of them found Christ 
as their Savior at Methodist altars and became by their testi- 
mony the centers of small groups of seekers after personal sal- 
vation. Upon their urgent request the Methodist Episcopal 
Church sent out a few “missionaries,” mostly natives of those 
countries and subsidized the work financially. We Methodists 
know that all our work outside the United States is adminis- 
tered by the Board of Foreign Missions, but it is irritating 
to our Lutheran and Reformed friends in Europe, whom we 
meet on equal terms in great gatherings, as at Stockholm 
and Lausanne, to see in the official reports of the missionary 
operations of the Methodist Episcopal Church their countries 
listed alongside the Angola, Borneo and other pagan 
countries. 

Methodism is needed in Germany and Switzerland more so 
today than ever before. If there had ever been any doubt as 
to the mission of Methodism in these countries the development 
of the religious and ecclesiastic situation since the end of the 
war would have dispelled every shadow of misgivings. The far 
seeing leaders of German and Swiss Protestantism have ceased 
looking upon the Methodists as intruders. They see that we 
are making a very definite contribution to the religious life of 
their countries, strengthening the forces of Protestantism at 
the most critical period of its history. The only form of organ- 
ized Christianity which Europe has known during the centuries 
of her history is the form of State Churchism. The churches 
were part of the State machinery. Their budgets were part of 
the government budget; their bills were paid by the State; 
their Pastors were trained and appointed by the State; their 
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policies were controlled by the State. As a result of this close 
alliance with the State the Church was confined to the preach- 
ing of a Gospel limited to the spiritual needs of the individual 
without touching the social life or national or international 
relations. Moreover, the churches being strictly national 
churches, were not in contact with the outside world and failed 
to give to their members the world view of the Christian pro- 
gram. Having no financial responsibilities whatever, the church 
failed to educate their members in the duty and privilege of 
sacrificial giving. Church membership was not the result of 
personal decision and voluntary determination, but was regu- 
lated by law. You did not join the church; you were born into 
the church. It was an institution regulated by State law and 
supported by taxes. The Churches of Germany and Switzerland 
have produced profound scholarship, have elaborated noble sys- 
tems of theology, have cultivated a fine type of mystic piety 
which manifested itself in beautiful Christian character, but 
they did not make a decided impact upon public life or upon 
the course of national history. Following the war and the revo- 
lution came the separation of Church and State, and in conse- 
quence of this far-reaching change the deficiencies of the his- 
toric system became evident as never before. One of the most 
prominent Lutheran Church leaders recently stated that prior 
to the revolution there really was no evangelical Church in Ger- 
many, but merely a department of the governmental machinery 
occupying itself with ecclesiastical affairs. Methodism repre- 
sents a different type of Church organization: a Church free 
from State control, based upon the principle of voluntary mem- 
bership and voluntary support; a Church with a definite evan- 
gelistic program and passion; a Church demanding of her 
members personal devotion and sacrifices; a Church putting 
upon her members the responsibilities for maintaining and 
expanding their local organization; a Church training them in 
social service, giving them the evangelistic as well as the social 
passion and the world embracing outlook of the Kingdom with- 
out frontiers. Methodism.in Germany and Switzerland func- 
tions far beyond its denominational membership. The firmer 
the democratic idea becomes rooted in the national consciousness 
and life the more the Methodist conception of the mission and 
function of the Church of Christ will become a controlling 
factor in the making of the coming Church of Central Europe. 


STATISTICS 


The quadrennium was a period of progress in every way. 
The two Annual Conferences in Germany, availing themselves 
of the enabling act enacted by the General Conference of 1924, 
divided into five Annual Conferences. We have now 230 preach- 
ers in Germany, seventy-eight in Switzerland. They conduct 
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- regular services in 908 preaching places in Germany; in 257 in 
Switzerland. Our membership in Germany is 40,841; in Switz- 
erland, 12,075. The number of our Sunday Schools in Ger- 
many is 580, with 29,316 scholars; in Switzerland, 267 schools, 
with 20,081 scholars. Our Churches and institutions in Ger- 
many represent a value of $5,568,016, with an indebtedness of 
$1,502,412; in Switzerland, $2,717,637, with a debt of $1,203,- 
269. Most of this property was acquired by the people them- 
selves. In many places our Churches are insufficient to accom- 
modate the crowds. Our success is our embarrassment. - 


EVANGELISTIC WORK 


In 1925 we purchased a Gospel tent for evangelistic meetings. 
It has a seating capacity of 2,000, and is the largest tent used - 
for religious purposes on the continent of Europe.’ Since the 
time of its dedication in June, 1925, it was crowded every night 
in the season and hundreds of men and women who never dark- 
ened the doors of a church have been won for Christ. We have 
enough invitations to keep the big tent employed for several 
years. The invitations have been so insistent that we had to 
order a second tent, not quite as large, and now we preach the 
Gospel every night to about 3,000 people. The Methodists of 
Germany and Switzerland have certainly retained their evan- 
gelistic fervor. 


SOCIAL WORK 


The social work carried on by the 909 Methodist Deaconesses 
is of the highest order. Everyone of these devoted young women 
is a trained nurse. They all could do private nursing and earn 
a good deal of money, but they have consecrated their lives to 
the service of humanity through the channels of the Church. 
The deaconess hospitals at. Frankfurt, Nuremberg and Ham- 
burg have built large additions and Zurich is making plans for 
a larger building. In our children’s homes we took care of 
more than 15,000 children, the innocent victims of the war. 
The war was ended nine years ago, but the thousands of children 
who passed through those terrific years of hunger and privation 
before and after the armistice are still stunted in their physical 
development and need special attention. In the homes for the 
aged we are providing for dear old saints who lost all their 
savings and their means of support in those hectic times of the 
deflation of the German money. One of these homes is located 
in South Germany in the Black Forest, the other in the hill 
country of Thuringia. On the latter there is still a debt of 
approximately $25,000, which ought to be liquidated as soon 
as possible. The temperance and prohibition movement, of 
which I reported to the last General Conference, is making 
steady gains under Methodist leadership. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Theological Seminary at Frankfurt-on-the-Main is the 
only institution of higher learning in the two countries. It is 
the only theological school in the Area. The fact that all our 
ministers are trained here gives to our ministry a peculiar spirit 
of solidarity, a genuine esprit de corps. The faculty has been 
increased by the addition of a Professor of Social Service and 
Deaconess work. This was made possible by the forward look- 
ing and courageous policy of the Methodist Deaconess institu- 
tions ‘in Germany which assumed the financial responsibility. 
The seminary has launched a campaign for an endowment fund 
of $100,000, a modest amount, to be sure. A member of the 
Commission of Ten who visited Frankfurt was so impressed 
with the work done in the seminary and with the needs of 
increased endowment that he generously pledged the last 
$10,000 of the $100,000 fund. The first unit of $30,000 is to 
be used for the endowment of a William Fairfield. Warren 
Chair, in recognition of its first theological teacher who was 
called from Frankfurt to the presidency of Boston University. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND YOUNG PEOPLE'S WORK 


The Methodist Sunday Schools are no longer the only ones 
in the field, as was the case in many places not so many years 
ago. The State Churches have now introduced the Sunday 
Schools, and the Socialists make strong efforts to attract as 
many children as possible to their children’s classes. Our work 
must be ntore intensive than formerly. We need better equipped 
teachers. A good deal of stress has been laid on training 
classes for teachers and on institute work with very gratifying 
results. The Youth Movement, as such, has spent its forces. 
But the vigorous new life awakened by the movement has not 
died down. The young people are anxious to steer clear of the 
mistakes of the older generation which brought about the World 
War. They are in a critical frame of mind, ready to break 
away from the old forms, eager to mould their own lives and 
to express their longings in forms of their own making. All 
the churches, political parties and social organizations make 
tremendous efforts to win the young life. With the aid of the 
Board of Education we keep three Secretaries for Young 
People’s work in the field. Summer camps, vacation weeks for 
factory girls, hikes for high school boys and girls, in which the 
best features of institute work are adapted to the peculiar needs 
and requirements of the various sections have been introduced 
and have become very popular. On the whole we hold our 
young people and find them loyal to Methodist ideals. 


SELF-SUPPORT 
The question of self-support has' been made very prominent 
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and very urgent by the deputation of the Commission of Ten 
‘which visited some parts of Germany and Switzerland. The 
newly formed Central Germany Conference has by joint reso- 
lutions of the ministerial and lay electoral Conference notified 
the Board of Foreign Missions that it would voluntarily relin- 
quish the missionary appropriation and assume full. financial 
responsibility. The resolution was presented to the Board of 
Foreign Missions at its recent session in New York in Novem- 
ber, 1927. This is, as far as I know, the first Conference out- 
side of the United States that has reached financial indepen- 
dence and is no longer a beneficiary but a contributing Con- 
ference. This resolution is the manifestation of the heroic 
devotion and loyalty of the German Methodists. The other 
Conferences will follow as soon as they find it possible. While 
I am in thorough accord with a policy aiming at coming into 
self-support, I feel constrained to utter a word of caution. Self- 
support is, after all, not the most essential thing to be aimed 
at. The one thing that matters is doing the work that the 
Master has called the Methodist Episcopal Church to do, and 
doing it as efficiently as possible. To unduly press self-support 
may turn out to be a short-sighted policy.. Developments in 
the Kingdom of God cannot be conducted on a cash counter 
basis. . Business principles are good, and sound — business 
methods must be followed in conducting the temporal affairs 
of the Church. However, the Kingdom of God has its own 
spiritual values and its own spiritual laws. Providential open- 
ings will oceur, compelling challenges will arise, unprecedented 
opportunities for decisive service 1n great crises will present 
themselves. Can the Church of God afford to disregard the 
Divine summons because a hard and fast scheme of business 
operations has been outlined by a small group of men, well 
meaning and sincere, able and devoted, but, accustomed by 
years of training to view everything by the rules and standards 
of American business enterprises? The Roman Catholic Church 
is pouring money into Germany, erecting buildings, opening 
new stations for her monastic orders, founding schools, creating 
a high grade literature, sending student Pastors into the uni- 
versity towns, establishing lectureships for Catholic culture, 
gaining every day in power. The governments of the several 
German states have given in 1927 not less than $18,000,000 to 
the former State churches as subsidies, besides allowing them to 
levy taxes equal to from 10 to 15 per cent of the income tax 
and collecting these taxes for the churches; and the Methodist . 
Episcopal Church meets the tremendous challenge and superb 
opportunity by a program that has neither vision nor inspira- 
tion, but consists merely in a progressive annual reduction 
of the meager subsidy, calling this procedure a “coming into 
self-support plan.” This policy appears to be more a sign of 
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nervousness and discouragement produced by the temporary 
shrinkage in World Service receipts than an evidence of courage- ‘ 
ous faith and far-seeing statesmanship. 

The Conferences in Germany and Switzerland may perhaps 
be made self-supporting within the period specified in the report 
of the Commission of Ten, but this would mean that they cannot 
enlarge their Churches so as to accommodate the crowds, that 
they cannot put up the equipment needed for Young People’s 
work and social enterprises. It would mean that they strain 
all their efforts to pay the current bills, instead of victoriously 
advancing and expanding. A prominent leader of another 
denomination, having traveled extensively in Europe studying 
religious conditions, stated that if anybody should ask him 
where he could place a million dollars so that the largest imme- 
diate results for the Kingdom would be achieved he would advise 
them to put his million into the Methodist work in Germany. 
I sincerely hope that the “coming-into-self-support-plan” will 
include liberal appropriations for equipment. Neither the 
Catholic nor the Lutheram or Reformed Churches in Germany 
and Switzerland are self-supporting. They receive ample sub- 
sidies from the State, and our Methodist folks, in addition to 
supporting their own Churches, are taxed to help support 
the former established Churches. Give the Methodists in Ger- 
many and Switzerland a lift at this time and the results will 
be nothing short of marvelous. 


THE COUNTRIES OF SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


This is a decidedly missionary field. Austria is a densely 
Catholic country. Under the regime of the Hapsburgs, it was 
the most bigoted and intolerant Catholic country. Today 99 
per cent of the population are still normally members of the 
“Roman Catholic Church. In Hungary 66 per cent of the popu- 
lation are Roman Catholics. In Jugoslavia and Bulgaria we 
face Greek Catholicism and Mohammedanism. Conditions in 
these countries are still far from settled. Economic uncertainty, 
ethnic antagonisms, religious strifes, political distrust, class 
hatred, general expectation of an unavoidable war, tremendous 
military preparations involving almost unbearable financial 
burdens are evident everywhere in the Balkan countries. Our 
work in Austria, Hungary and Jugoslavia is young; our congre- 
gations—and this refers also to Bulgaria—are still small; our 
equipment very meagre; our resources inadequate; our difficul- 
‘ties many. Yet our workers are courageous and loyal. They 
are borne by the compelling conviction that God has called 
their Church and themselves to work, and as good soldiers of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, they go ahead. Even before the 50 per 
cent cut was made the appropriation was insufficient. After 
it was cut into one-half the situation became pathetic. In those 
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countries almost the whole appropriation was used for evange- 
listic work, for the support of the Pastors, for rent of halls and 
for interest and amortization where money was borrowed to 
purchase property. There is practically no institutional work. 
Hence the deficiency could not be absorbed. The whole burden 
fell on the Pastors and their families. We curtailed expenses 
wherever it was possible. We discharged workers who were not 
members of Conference; we had to tell candidates for the min- 
istry that we had no funds to employ them. The salaries of 
our Pastors were less than the minimum wages paid to factory 
hands. They could not be cut still more without actually starv- 
ing the wives and children of our Pastors. The Bishop was 
compelled to spend a good portion of his time soliciting funds 
from friends to keep the Pastors and their families from actual 
want. I did it cheerfully and do not for one moment regret 
the time and nervous energy spent on this work. I would not 
think of mentioning it in this report were it not that I feel 
compelled to point out that it is not a sound policy of missionary 
administration to put upon the Bishop the obligation of pri- 
vately collecting one-half of the funds needed to carry on the 
work. 


AUSTRIA 


In Austria we are confronted with a very definite endeavor 
on the part of the Roman Catholic Church to again control not 
only the religious life of the nation, but the social and political 
life as well. While there is no longer an appeal to external 
force, as was customary under the old regime, a close watch is 
kept on all those who attend Methodist services. Parents are 
intimidated and children are discriminated against in the public 
schools by their Catholic teachers. In spite of these difficulties 
we are making progress. The first unit of a new Church in 
Vienna was dedicated last fall, and liberal and socialistic papers 
made very favorable comments upon the spirit of religious devo- 
tion and the passion for social service manifested by the Metho- 
dists. In Austria as in Germany, an active campaign is being 
waged against the ravages of alcohol, and a Methodist minister 
is leader and organizer of the prohibition forces. 


HUNGARY 


Professor Dr. Ambroso Czako, formerly professor of philos- 
ophy and pedagogics at Budapest and now living in England, 
the author of several theological books, visited recently the 
countries of Southeastern Europe under the auspices of the 
Seven Oaks Colleges Research Fellowship for the purpose of 
studying the religious conditions in that section of Europe. He 
published the results of his investigations in a book entitled 
“The Future of Protestantism In Southeastern Europe.” He 
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sees the real hope for Protestantism in the smaller denomina-. 
tions, especially in the Methodists, whose splendid religious and 
social work in the city of Budapest he has studied and com- 
mends with unstinted praise as rendering an excellent service. 

The Hungary Mission, availing itself of the enabling act 
passed by the General Conference of 1924, has organized as a 
Mission Conference. The work is carried on both in the Hun- 
garian and the German languages. 


JUGOSLAVIA 


This is one of the most interesting fields. The small King- 
dom of the Serbs has suddenly grown into a large state with 
a variety of nationalities, languages and religions. The large 
provinces added to the “Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes,” as it is officially called, have been forcibly torn from 
their former political connections without any regard to their 
own preferences and made constituent parts of the newly 
formed kingdom. Jugoslavia faces the extremely difficult task 
of welding these heterogeneous and even hostile elements into 
one nation. Our work being in those sections of the country 
which formerly belonged to other nations—in the extreme north 
and in Macedonia on the southern border—it is natural that 
at first our activity was closely watched, especially since the 
Europeans, particularly those in the east, identify Church and 
nationality and are accustomed to look upon the Church as an 
agency to further nationalistic aspirations and aims. ‘This 
period of uncertainty has not quite fully terminated. Some 
of the minor officials seem still to regard the Methodists as a 
sort of obscure, dubious “sect,” the real aims of which are not 
obvious. The Jugoslavy Parliament is now considering a bill 
regulating the status of the different denominations and we 
expect that the Methodist Church will receive that degree of 
recognition which is due to one of the very largest Protestant 
Churches in the world. 

The Girls’ School at Bitolj in the extreme southwestern part 
of Macedonia had to be closed on account of the lack of funds. 
We had taken over that school from the American Board, but 
we did not own the buildings. The girls who were not pro- 
vided for otherwise were taken to our Girls’ School at Novi Sad, 
in the northern section of the country. Considering the very 
meagre equipment, the school is doing a fine piece of work. It 
= ce eae our only approach to the young womanhood of old 

erbia. 


BULGARIA 


Bulgaria is our oldest mission in Southeastern Europe. Its 
progress has been slow simply because the Church expected our 
workers to make bricks without straw. Considering the meagre 
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financial and moral support they received, our people have done 
a yery creditable work. The other Protestant Missions working 
in the southern section of the country—while we occupy the 
northern portion—has a membership not larger than ours, but 
for every dollar we put into Bulgaria they put in five. The 
people are ripe for Evangelical Christianity; the government is 
sympathetic; we have absolute liberty. Give Bulgaria adequate 
support and it will soon be one of the most promising fields. 
We have now a number of superior native ministers, well trained 
in Methodist Schools in Germany and in England, devoted, 
evangelistic, who are doing excellent work. The Girls’ School 
at Lovetch, under the auspices of the W. F. M.S, has become a 
marked factor in the educational life of the country. Two new 
buildings have been erected, so as to accommodate 200 girls. 
They are filled to overflowing and there is a long waiting list 
of applicants.. The Government has officially recognized the 
school, thus placing it on a par with the Government schools. 


RUSSIA 


In my report to the General Conference of 1924, I made 
the following statement: “It stands to reason that if we want 
to make an impact upon Russian hfe we must plan our work 
on a much larger scale. We are now spending $6,000 a year on 
Russia.” Since then the appropriation was cut to $3,000. In 
1926 $250 was added; in 1927 an additional $250, so that our 
present appropriation is $3,500. I need not make any com- 
ment on these figures. This $3,500 may be all that the Church 
is able to spend in Russia, but we really cannot expect large 
returns from this investment among a constituency that is 
impoverished, struggling for its bare existence, wanting at times 
the very necessities of life, not to mention comforts. We are 
doing the best that is possible under the circumstances, but I 
am bound to state that it is very little—not creditable to the 
great Methodist Church. And yet Russia is a tremendously 
important field. And the masses of the Russian people are open 
to the Gospel. The leader of the “Evangelical Christians” of 
Russia spent last year some months in America and collected 
more than $100,000. He has opened a Bible School in Lenin- 
grad; is printing and distributing religious literature and is 
able to send lay evangelists by the dozens into the Russian vil- 
lages. All these and greater things are possible today in Soviet 
Russia by the grace of God. Methodism is marking time in 
Russia, while the most unprecedented providential opportuni- 
ties are beckoning us to advance. 


STOCKHOLM AND LAUSANNE 


The two great gatherings of representatives of all the Protes- 
tant and the Orthodox Churches have their bearing upon the 
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Methodist work in Europe. We are sometimes told that our 
taking part in world conferences which emphasize the unifying 
tendencies in present-day Christianity is not consonant with our 
aggressive work in the territory occupied by the national 
churches. This is a fallacy. The times have passed when one 
ecclesiastical organization, State supported and privileged, can 
control the whole religious life of a country. Advancing dem- 
ocracy is opposed to compulsion in religious matters. At the 
side of the large historic national churches and in co-operation 
with them Methodism has the mission of infusing into the 
religious life of the nations of Central Europe those elements 
and gifts of grace which have made Methodism a. blessing in 
the national life of Great Britain and of America, of inter- 
preting the saving power of Jesus Christ and the riches of His 
grace in terms of personal experience, of social helpfulness, of 
world-wide sympathies and contacts. The clearer we discern 
our historic mission, the more faithful we are to the spirit and 
method of that great servant of the Kingdom who is the founder 
of Methodism, the more we place into the center the claims of 
Christ and of His Kingdom, the greater will be the contribu- 
tion we are privileged to make to the common cause of Chris- 
tianity in all countries. 


REPORTS OF BOARDS AND 
SOCIETIES 


REPORT OF BOOK COMMITTEE 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
to be held in Kansas City, Missouri, May 1, 1928. 


Dear FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


Paragraph 382, Section I, of the Discipline directs: “The 
Book Committee shall keep a correct record of its proceedings.” 
An examination of the Journal, as recorded by Doctor Ezra S. 
Tipple, the secretary now completing sixteen years in that 
office, will assure you of the care and correctness with which 
that record is made. 

The same paragraph further dirécts: “The Book Committee 
shall examine carefully into the condition of the affairs and 
make report thereof to the Annual Conferences and to the Gen- 
eral Conference.” The Book Committee has complied with the 
former, i. e., to the Annual Conferences. The Book Committee, 
conforming to this latter provision, herewith submits its report. 

The Committee met for organization in accordance with the 
provision of Paragraph 381 (1) “immediately after the Ad- 
journment of the General Conference.” The members of the 
Book Committee elected from the Areas as in paragraph 380 


(1) MAS Sa James S. Todd, Atlanta Area 
John M. Arters, Boston Area 
Louis M. Potter, Buffalo Area 
J. M. Emmert, Chattanooga Area 
Ira B. Blackstock, Chicago Area 
W. H. McMaster, Cincinnati Area 
George T. Saxton, Covington Area 
G. M. Henderson, Denver Area 
H. S. Hamilton, Helena Area 
C. A. J. Walker, Detroit Area 
Claude C. Hall, Indianapolis Area 
J. Luther Taylor, Kansas City Area 
M. S. Davage, New Orleans Area 
Dorr F. Diefendorf, New York Area 
Horace M. Havner, Omaha Area 
T. H. Kiah, Philadelphia Area 
William F. Conner, Pittsburgh Area 
David H. Cox, Portland Area 
Joseph 8. Ulland, St. Paul Area 
Frank S. Wallace, San Francisco Area 
M. J. Naylor, Washington Area 


The members of the Book Committee elected as an Executive 
Committee as in Paragraph 382 (2) were: 
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From New York City and the territory contiguous thereto: 


Frank A. Horne Morris S. Daniels 
' James BH. Holmes Ezra 8S. Tipple 
W. T. Rich 


From Cincinnati and territory contiguous thereto: . 
C. M. VanPelt _Jesse R. Clark, Jr. Lewis N. Gatch 


From Chicago and territory contiguous thereto: 
John L. Hillman Charles EH. Bacon Henry S. Henschen 


A permanent organization was effected by the election of 
William F. Conner, Chairman; Ezra 8S. Tipple, Secretary; 
Lewis N. Gatch, Assistant Secretary, In accordance with Dis- 
ciplinary direction, an election for the following officers was 
held, resulting in the choice of David G. Downey for Book 
Editor, Oscar P. Miller, Treasurer of the General Conference 
Expense Fund, and John H. Race, Treasurer of the Episcopal 
Fund. Under like Disciplinary provision, John H. Race was 
chosen to have immediate charge and administration at New 
York City, George C. Douglass at Cincinnati, and O. G. Mark- 
ham at Chicago. The Executive Committee was organized, 
with Frank A. Horne as Chairman and Morris 8. Daniels, as 
Secretary. Of the thirty-two members of the Committee, one, 
David H. Cox, member from the Portland Area, died September 
4, 1924. He was permitted to attend only the meeting for 
organization, May 29, 1924. His repeated service in the State 
Senate of Washington, together with the high place he had 
won in the respect and affection of Methodism of the North- 
west, gave promise of a useful career as a member of the Com- 
mittee. His going was a loss. Robert L. Brainard was elected 
his successor. 

Cyrus M. Van Pelt, representing the Executive Committee 
from the territory contiguous to Cincinnati, resigned at the 
annual session held at Cincinnati, March 19, 1925. The resig- 
nation was accepted, when, after a prolonged meeting with .a 
special committee of three, Doctor Van Pelt declined to with- 
draw his resignation. He had given thirteen years of unstinted 
devotion to the work of the Committee. The Rev. Valorous F. 
Brown was elected his successor. 

Charles E. Bacon, representing the Executive Committee 
from the territory contiguous to Chicago, resigned at the annual 
meeting held in New York, April 23, 1926. His change of 
residence to California led to this action on his part. Formal 
expression of his valued service extending over fifteen years was 
recorded by the Book Committee. The Rev. Fred D. Stone was 
elected his successor. 

David G. Downey presented his resignation as Book Hditor 
to the Committee at the annual session held in Cincinnati, 
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March 14, 1928. The imperative direction of his physician. led 
him to this decision. In the opinion of the Book Committee, 
the interests of this department demanded the immediate elec- 
tion of his successor. John W. Langdale was. chosen:to that 
office. Appreciation of the long and valuable service of Doctor 
Downey as Book Editor and in the Church at large was made a 
matter of record in the Journal of the Committee’s proceedings. 


REAL ESTATE 


The quadrennium has been marked by notable changes and 
great improvement in our. Real Estate. situation. 

The unimproved lots in Chicago at Superior Street and Fair- 
banks Court were sold at a fair profit, and, an addition to the 
present, building at. Rush and ‘Superior Streets was erected at a 
cost of $428,526. This gives the Chicago, plant such increased 
facilities, for. manufacturing .purposes and. for housing. the 
various Boards of the Church: that it becomes a veritable center 
of Methodist interests in that.great city. This property. is 
appreciating in yalue.. The new building was. dedicated May 
24, 1926, by Bishop Edwin H. Hughes. 

‘There has been nochange inthe Cincinnati holdings. A part 
of the Fourth Street property. is required for the conduct. of 
our business... The space not needed. is all rented’ at very, satis- 
factory rates. 

Authorization for the: sale of the:San Francisco property has 
been given, but no satisfactory purchaser. has yet been found. 

In Boston, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Portland we occupy 
rented space. 

We own property at New Orleans and. Kansas City. 

The erection of a manufacturing plant. for our publishing 
house at Dobbs Ferry, State of New York, is. worthy of special 
mention... The site at: Dobbs Ferry. is on the east side of the 
Hudson, twenty miles from the New York Central terminal in 
New York City. The purchase’ price was $205,000. Careful 
examination of seyenty-four. different: locations in the vicinity of 
New York was made before a decision was, reached. .About, ten 
acres is included. in the purchase: The New York Central, Rail- 
road, with siding accommodations, runs through the grounds. 
We have riparian rights’ extending to the main channel of the 
Hudson. The railroad divided the expense of) erecting a bridge 
over the property, thus eliminating a grade crossing. The 
equipment of this building is of such'a character as,to place it 
in the very first class of printing establishments of the country. 
It should be noted that our building at 150 Fifth Avenue did not 
suffice to house our New York manufacturing, and that we were 
renting lofts in West. Thirty-seventh Street, New York. This 
location: was unsatisfactory because, of cost, and working condi- 
tions. The rent of this building, plus the rental value of the space 
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released at 150 Fifth Avenue and now housed at Dobbs Ferry, 
amounted to $90,800 annually. The total cost, including the land, 
is $1,325,000. It, therefore, appears that with our outlay of 
$428,526 at Chicago and of $1,325,000 at Dobbs Ferry, there has 
been an addition of $1,733,520 to our property holdings. 

This investment was financed by the placing of a first mort- 
gage of $600,000 on our property at 150 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, at five per cent interest. A first mortgage loan of $250,000 
was placed on our entire Chicago property at five and one-fourth 
per cent interest. 

Both these mortgage loans are to be amortized at the rate of 
five per cent annually. The Methodist Book Concern paid no 
commission for either loan. 

The funds for the Dobbs Ferry Plant, in addition to the above 
mortgage, were provided by the sale of securities, and by tem- 
porary bank loans amounting to $350,000. The sale of our 
property at 2-4 West Twentieth Street, New York, at the asking 
price of $400,000 which has been authorized, will, when accom- 
plished, complete the necessary financing and enable us to retire 
the bank loans of $350,000. 

The dedication of the new building at Dobbs Ferry was on 
October 18, 1927. A suitable ritual was prepared by Bishop 
Luther B. Wilson. A unique feature of the exercises was the 
placing of what was called the Century Box in a niche in the 
east wall of the vestibule of the building, at the right of the 
entrance. This box is to be opened in the year 2026. In it were 
deposited copies of the Methodist journals and other documents 
of interest to-day that will certainly be of greater interest’ to those 
who may view them a century hence. Among these was a message 
to those who shall have charge of the publishing interests of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church one hundred years to’ come, written 
by William F. Conner, Chairman of the Book Committee. 


ADVOCATES 


The notable changes in the policy of the publication of our 
Advocates made at the General Conference of 1924 are embodied 
ia Paragraph 3 of Report No. 14 of the standing committee on 
Book Concern, as follows: 

“There shall be elected by the General Conference on nomina- 
tion of the Book Committee, a Contributing Editor, who shall 
be responsible for the uniform matter in all the editions here- 
inbefore provided for.’ The provision noted was that “There 
shall be published in all the official Advocates from six to ten 
pages of uniform matter,’ and, further, that “The Epworth 
Herald, Christian Apologist, Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 
Zion’s Herald, Michigan Christian Advocate, and Washington 
Christian Advocate may receive the uniform matter at cost.” 
The Book Committee nominated Halford E. Luccock, and the 
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General Conference elected him to the position of Contributing 
Editor. This experiment in our religious journalism has been . 
under the scrutiny of the Church for four years. The Book 
Committee has endeavored to have the action of the General 
Conference carried out in all details. It chose, instead of the 
maximum of ten pages as allowed by your action, to make it six 
pages. 

It is believed by the Committee that it would be impossible 
to secure outside contributions of equal value at the cost’ now 
entailed by those secured by the Contributing Editor. 

It is personally known by some of the Committee that influen- 
tial religious journals of other denominations would be glad to 
have this material available and to pay a good price for the 
privilege of printing it in their publications. 

It might be well that by some mechanical device in the printing 
of the paper, it should be made more clearly manifest the pages 
that are directly under the control of the Contributing Editor. 

It is evident from the reports of the individual Hditors as 
presented to the Book Committee at its last annual meeting, 
March 14, 1928, and from the recommendation of the Council 
of Editors representing their united opinion, that these Editors 
approve the principle and favor its continuance. They, with 
some members of the Book Committee, probably would suggest 
some modification of the function of the Contributing Editor. 
They might desire some advisory voice from the Editors in his 
selection. They might suggest more elasticity in the compulsory 
features of publishing in each issue the maximum offered them. 
‘ However, they, together with the Book Committee, would agree 
that the principle and plan of syndication of contributions and 
the election by the General Conference on nomination of the 
Book Committee of an Editor who should be charged with the 
responsibility of securing these syndicated contributions should 
be continued. 

The report of Circulation as of December 31, 1923, and of 
December 31, 1927, is as follows: 


1923 1927 
California Advocate ...........-.- 9,117 8,499 _ 618 
Central Advocate ........+--+e-- 28,141 22,495 — 5,646 
Christian Apologist ...........-+-- 10,397 9,107 — 1,290 
Epworth Herald .......-.+++++-+> 85,620 62,257 — 23,363 
Methodist Review ......---++eeee- 6,080 5,441 — 639 
New York Advocate .......+--++- 50,995 51,480 + 485 
Northwestern Advocate ........--- 30,820 26,444 — 4,376 
Pacific Advocate .........+eeeeees 6,798 7133 + 335 
Pittsburgh Advocate .......-+++- 36,195 31,048 — 5,147 
Southeastern Advocate .......-+- 7,025 2,792 — 4,233 
Southwestern Advocate .........-- 17,940 11,435 — 6,505 
Western Advocate .....++s++eeee> 36,479 34,405 — 2,074 











325,607 272,536 — 53.071 
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It is to be noted that of this total loss of subscribers amount- 
ing to 53,071, 23,363 is in the Epworth Herald list; and 
further, that while the total circulation has decreased it is to be 
explained in considerable part by the fact that we have been 
careful in discontinuing the mailing of the paper if the sub- 
scriber does not renew the subscription -within a three-month 
period. This is a departure from the rule in former years. 
Concerning this decrease in the Epworth Herald list it should 
be considered that its readers are mainly members of the 
Epworth League. When they reach an age that leads them to 
no longer retain membership in the league they, in most in- 
stances, cease to be subscribers for the Herald. ‘There is thus 
automatically an annual loss. To replace this loss becomes an 
increasingly difficult task. 

The financial report of the Journals as of December 31, 1923, 
and of December 31, 1927, shows a deficit as follows: 














1923 1927 Decrease Increase 
INO ViOCALES tasieik ngocest sSocadis od eer $522,252 $376,433 $145,819 
Methodist Review .......... 28,615 28,522 93 
Epworth Herald ........... 101,598 79,321 22,277 
Christian Apologist ......... 45,135 46,077 $942 
otal tatesosae ord oi are tia $697,600 $530,853 $168,189 


It thus appears that the deficit incurred in the publication of 
these religious journals during the four years past has been 
reduced from that of the previous four years by the sum of 
$179,247, or an average annual decrease in deficit of $44,812. 

Those responsible for these publications make all legitimate 
endeavor to make them a financial asset from the bookkeeper’s 
point of view. We however share in, we believe, a growing 
opinion that these deficits might in fact be made a charge to 
publicity—and propaganda of Church Enterprises—colleges, 
hospitals, Conference endowment funds for retired preachers, 
our World Service program, every approved benevolence of the 
Church use these Advocates for promotion of their interests— 
editorial and contributed columns and pages for this purpose 
are given free of charge. These deficits might be easily con- 
verted into large profits could a meager percentage of the money 
that comes into the various treasuries of Methodism, through 
the direct influence of their “Advocates,” be credited where it 
belongs. 

The Advocate problem has not yet found, in all regards, a 
perfect satisfactory solution. The budget plan, together with 
certain economies, has reduced the deficits. The amount of 
circulation, however, is not satisfactory. All diligence has been 
given by the Publishing Agents and the Editors to increase the 
circulation. It has not shown the results desired. The only 
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hope of securing any considerable increase as the Committee 
sees it, is to awaken in the pastor a sense of the value of having 
at least one of our Advocates in every family in his church. 
Until the pastor has the conviction that he will have a better 
church proportioned upon the number of readers of our reli- 
gious journals, Publishing Agents and Editors must labor in 
vain in their endeavor to secure any large increase. It would 
appear that District Superintendents have here an opportunity 
to urgently impress upon the pastors their obligation to increase 
the circulation of the Advocates in their charges as a potent 
factor in increasing their pastoral efficiency. 

The oft suggestion of a cure by a combination by geographical 
_boundaries of the Advocate has not been considered in any 
official action by the Book Committee. It has, however, been a 
matter of inquiry whether there is any instance of the merging 
of religious journals in any denomination when the combined 
circulation was not considerably reduced from the totals before 
the consolidation. The cases cited show that the totals had 
been reduced. 

There is this further consideration. Would not the number 
of such Area or regional journals as the Pittsburgh and Michi- 
gan Advocates and Zion’s Herald be increased? Would not there 
be a local demand justifying such publications? The Committee 
has given no official’ expression on this question. It only be- 
speaks for it the patient consideration by the General 
Conference, so that all the facts may be revealed and all the con- 
sequences duly weighed. Where that is done the right decision 
will surely be reached. 


BISHOP BAST 


The Book Committee has faced a perplexing problem in rela- 
tion to the expenses incurred in the investigation of Bishop 
Bast of Copenhagen Area, held at The Hague, February, 1927. 
This Book Committee is charged by the Discipline with the 
collection and disbursement of the only funds from which it 
would seem possible to make any drafts for these expenses, viz., 
The Episcopal Fund and the General Conference Expense Fund. 
The expense of Bishop Thomas Nicholson in presiding at the 
investigation is clearly a charge against the Hpiscopal Fund. 
The expense of the Committee of Investigation composed of the 
Triers of Appeals of four neighboring Conferences, as provided 
in paragraph 241, may possibly be a charge against the General 
Conference Expense Fund. Paragraph 384 (1) provides that 
“The Expense of Judicial Conferences” which are composed of 
“The Triers of Appeals” shall be met by the General Conference 
Expense Fund. However, these Triers of Appeals are not in 
this case acting in the capacity of a “Judicial Conference” but 
acting as a “Committee of Investigation.” 
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It is, therefore, a grave question whether the General Con- 
ference Expense Fund can be legally charged with the expense. 
There were, however, other and greater expenses than these 
combined for which the Committee could find no provision what- 
ever. The preparation of the case by the Church and the 
defense, involving the necessary expense of counsel for both the 
Church and Bishop Bast—for these no provision in the Dis- 
cipline is made. Nevertheless, the Book Committee believed 
that, since the Church had brought the Bishop to investigation 
and conformed with the steps required in the Discipline, it 
should in some way have the necessary expenses met. And 
since the Bishop must face these charges he should have ade- 
quate counsel and his necessary expenses. The Committee has, 
therefore, acted in what it agrees is an extralegal fashion. It 
has used certain sums, not including the $1,516.06 expense of 
Bishop Nicholson, amounting in the aggregate to $25,384.73, 
from the treasury of the Episcopal Fund and the General Con- 
ference Expense Fund. This amount is carried in suspense 
awaiting the action of the General Conference as to what pro- 
portion each of these Funds should pay. 

The Book Committee does not ask the General Conference to 
decide upon the legality of these payments. It freely admits 
they are outside the law. It found an unprecedented situation. 
It met it in the best fashion it could devise. It asks the General 
Conference to approve these payments and then to determine 
the proportion to be charged to each of the two Funds. 

The amount paid from these two Funds is as follows: 











1. Prosecution (Episcopal Fund)............. $5,000.00 
2. Defense (Episcopal Fund) 
Wap CASC-Of<SPAte i eicciete eave, shelter tere $4,000.00 
biCase ‘of ‘Church 13a... ee aoe 5,890.71 
9,890.71 
3. Investigation at Hague (General Conference 
TEXPONSOU MUNG ) gies iors 60s oe cue koe ee odes 10,494.02 
$25,384.70 
4. Bishop Nicholson (Episcopal Fund) ...... 1,516.56 
$26,901.29 


The Discipline provides, paragraph 241, for the further con- 
sideration of this case by the General Conference and under 
certain conditions a final adjudication by the Committee on 
Judiciary. This will involve additional expense, which the 
General Conference will be called upon to consider. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that very considerable 
sums have been contributed for the defense by other groups in 
the Church, of which no statement is here made. 

Possibly like contributions from private sources have been 
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made to meet expenses of the prosecution. Concerning such con- 
tributions in either case no action is needed. It, however, makes 
evident the enormous expense incident to such a trial with no 
legal provision to meet it. — 


LABOR—COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


One or more of the Annual Conferences have adopted resolu- 
tions which criticize the Book Committee for not carrying out 
the directions of the General Conference as expressed in Para- 
graph 585—Social Creed of the Churches. 

These resolutions coming from great Conferences probably 
voice a very considerable opinion. ‘The complaint is that while 
“Our Church is a considerable employer of labor in the printing 
field, we have not realized collective bargaining here, nor 
apparently sought to do so. 

“We, therefore, earnestly petition you to take such action as 
will give effect to the decision which we have nominally main- 
tained through these years and which will enable the Church to 
substitute a significant leadership in this field for one that is 
weakened by apparent inconsistency.” 

Such a petition from so prominent Conferences justifies a 
review of the action of the General Conference, and a. brief 
statement of the situation in our Publishing Houses. The sum 
of the criticism is that the Book Concern has not adopted “Col- 
lective Bargaining” and “apparently not sought to do so.” The 
distinctive definitions of the two forms of collective bargaining 
which is given in the action taken at the General Conference 
1916, is as follows: 

First: That by which employers and organized labor unite in 
agreement which requires the employment only of union men; 
or, 
Second: They unite in agreement that preference shall be 
shown to union men, both in hiring and dismissal, without 
denying the right of employment to the non-union men. 

Consider, now, the action of the General Conference of 1916, 
which has never been modified in any way, which says that “The 
first method of realizing democracy in industry is through col- 
lective bargaining.” “It would naturally follow that since the 
Church is itself a large employer of labor, directly and indirectly, 
it must itself in some way realize collective bargaining, either 
in one of the forms which are now developed, or in some way yet 
to be devised.” 

The General Conference that adopted this paragraph rejected, 
after a prolonged debate, the second method by striking from 
the report presented the seven words “a preference shall be 
shown to it” by a vote of 447 to 280. But those seven words 
contained the very heart of the document. The fervor and 
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unresting zeal with which the advocates of the report fought 
for the preservation of the words “a preference should be shown 
to it,” makes plain their estimate of the vital importance of that 
hrase. 

Between. these two forms of collective bargaining, the Book 
Committee believes that the General Conference decided there 
was no essential difference in the ultimate result; since “a 
preference shown to union men, both in hiring and dismissal,” 
would in time inevitably “require the employment only of 
union men.” Since, therefore, the General Conference action 
had in fact rejected both these, and since it had said the Church 
“must itself in some way realize collective bargaining either in 
one of the two forms which are now developed or in some other 
way yet to be devised,” acting upon your advice, the Book Com- 
mittee endeavored to devise some other form of collective bar- 
gaining, and at its first meeting after General Conference, May 
29, 1916, adopted the following: 

“Resolved, that the Publishing Agents and the Local Com- 
mittee at New York and Cincinnati be requested ‘to consider 
the desirability of establishing some practical plan of further 
co-operation between the Book Concern and its, employees, as 
suggested by the action of the General Conference in its report 
on Social Service, and to report their action to the Annual 
Meeting of the Book Committee on April, 1917.” 

In accordance with that action, the Publishing Agents made 
such report that we then took the following action: 

“There has been established in the Cincinnati House a plan 
of co-operation between the Book Concern and its collective 
employees, which we maintain is, in effect, a newly devised 
method of collective bargaining.” 

We believe that this other form of collective bargaining as 
now in force at our Cincinnati House does realize the will of the 
General Conference, as expressed, and does; more nearly than 
can the technical collective bargaining of the Labor Union, 
make certain that “the rights of unorganized men are not in- 
fringed upon.” It were well for critics of the conduct of the 
Book Concern’s method to remember that to that principle, “the 
rights of unorganized men are not infringed upon,” the Church 
is solemnly pledged. This Cincinnati plan is open to inspection 
and should be studied by all who venture to offer public criti- 
cism and make the unfounded charge that “we have not realized 
collective bargaining here, nor apparently sought to do so.” 

The plan at first adopted at Cincinnati has been amended and 
improved, and the Book Committee believes it meets every re- 
quirement that the action of the General Conference demands. 
In certain localities it may be impossible to administer our Pub- 
lishing House interests except under the technical arbitrary 
definition given by the Labor Union to “Collective Bargaining.” 
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This is the situation in the New York House. When the condi- 
tions do not compel it, the Book Concern, acting under your 
direction, has devised some other plan, for the Cincinnati House. 

The New York House conforms to the plan of collective 
bargaining. , 

The Cincinnati House operates under the plan of group- 
collective bargaining. 

The working condition and the scale of wages at Chicago are 
such as, would be realized under collective bargaining, and a 
plan of group-collective bargaining is now being worked out 
and put into operation. 

The Committee believes, that a careful study by those com- 
petent to judge would not justify the inclusion of the Cincinnati 
plan of group bargaining as not giving “the workers an effective 
voice in the determining of wage levels.” 

However true the generalization may be as made in the Social 
Service Bulletin of March 1, 1928, our plan of company bar- 
gaining at Cincinnati does give “the workers an effective voice 
in the determining of the wage scale.” It does “supply the 
place of the trade union as a protection for the workers.” It 
will not “be followed by the ascendency of radicalism.” The 
employees involved are satisfied. 


APPROPRIATION FOR DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCE TO THE ANNUAL 
CONFERENCES 


It will,be well here to make a matter of record that there has 
been appropriated for distribution to the Conferences from the 
Book Concern up to this date a total of $7,854,908. Of this 
amount $1,000,000 has been appropriated for distribution this 
quadrennium, and an average above $250,000 in each of the past 
sixteen years. We may repeat our expressed hope in former 
reports that the time may come when the Church will make 
such provision for its retired preachers, through endowment and 
improved pension plans, that no such contributions from the 
Book Concern are needed. We are compelled to say, no such 
provision has yet been made. It would require an investment of 
$5,000,000 to insure an income the equivalent of our average 
annual distribution. We believe the General Conference should 
sustain our policy of making such distributions as the conditions 
of the business will allow until the Church makes at least an 
equivalent provision. Even with the contributions from the 
Book Concern, only three of the one hundred and four Con- 
ferences in the United States are now paying the annuity in 
full. : 

The average payment is sixty-seven per cent. We hear fre- 
quently that the Book Concern should be an institution for 
service and not for profit. We are insisting that so long as 
needed: it shall render a twofold service, disseminate religious 
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literature- and -help the Church keep faith with Methodist 
preachers, whose devotion to its interests has made possible the 
success of our Publishing Houses. 


BOOK EDITOR 


The Book Publications for which the Book Editor has respon- 
sibility have had their customary variety, and it may confidently 
be stated that they have challenged the favorable attention of 
the Church. In addition to the usual output of essays, sermons, 
books of travel, juvenile books, and others, we have produced at 
least a few epoch-making volumes. Among these may be noted 
McLaughlin’s “The Spiritual Element in History”; “The 
Story of Methodism,” by Luccock and Hutchinson; “The Christ 
of the Indian Road,” by E. Stanley Jones. Of this latter book 
more than 300,000 copies in the English edition have been sold. 
A second book by the same author, “Christ at the Round Table,” 
has already gone into its third edition (February 21, 1928), 
and will surely be another “best seller.” 

The Abingdon Texts have been brought to practical comple- 
tion, and “The Abingdon Hymnal, a Book of Worship for 
Young People,” will be published at an early date, as will the 
“Abingdon Bible Commentary,” a really monumental work, 
which has laid under tribute the richest and most reverent 
scholarship of three continents. 

Perhaps nothing shows more clearly the estimate in which our 
publications are held than the following tribute from a dis- 
criminating critic: “The thing that I desire distinctly to say is 
that the Book Concern is showing increasingly a relatively fine 
rank in connection with leading publishing houses in the crea- 
tion of thoughtful and scholarly books of highest grade. My 
judgment is that in no period in the entire history of the House 
has it published so many really great books as within the last 
few years.” 


CHURCH SCHOOL LITERATURE 


In the production of Church School Literature, the record of 
the past quadrennium must include the organization of the 
Committee on Curriculum of the Board of Education and: the 
closer co-ordination and substantial re-enforcement. of the total 
teaching program of the Church. 

Changes in the Church School literature made under the 
direction and guidance of the Committee on Curriculum include 
(1) The rewriting of the closely Graded Lessons begun in 1924 
and to be released for use beginning in October of this year, 
1928; (2) The adoption of the International Group Lessons for 
Primary, Junior, Intermediate and Senior age groups and the 
substitution of the Primary and Junior Group Lessons for the 
earlier Primary and Junior adaptations of the Uniform lessons; 
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(3) Certain changes in periodical publications in line with the 
advancing program of religious education. 

The changes in publications deserving mention for permanent 
record include the Elementary Magazine established January, 
1927, a monthly publication for teachers of children in the ele- 
mentary departments, Cradle Roll to Junior, and furnishing 
lesson materials, method suggestions and guidance for teachers 
in connection with all lesson courses and for all types of schools ; 
the Church School Journal, established January, 1926, and con- 
tinuing the Sunday School Journal, method suggestions, and 
guidance for teachers of all age groups above the Junior; 
Studies for Youth, published since January, 1926, as a sixty- 
four page quarterly carrying the Group Lessons for the Senior 
Department, ages 15, 16, 17; the discontinuance of the Ele- 
mentary Teacher and the Junior Teacher and the transfer of 
the service of these publications to the Elementary Magazine; 
the discontinuance of The Officer and the transfer of the service 
rendered by it to The Church School Journal. 

The Church School textbooks produced during the quad- _ 
rennium include: Elective courses for the Church School (19), 
textbooks in Leadership Training (14), textbooks on the Im- 
proved Uniform Lessons (50), textbooks for joint use by the 
Church School and the Epworth League (3). 


GENERAL REFERENCE 


The legislation of the last General Conference creating an 
Executive Committee, as provided in paragraph 380, section 2, 
and paragraphs 385, 386, 387, has certainly been justified. It 
has secured a more perfect unification of the publishing houses 
and depositories. It has been a means of bringing to the annual 
meetings of the Book Committee a report, in compact form, of 
the business committed to it by the Book Committee, and such 
other matters as the exigencies of the work may have demanded. 

Its Chairman, Frank A. Horne, together with the Secretary, 
M. S. Daniels, have devoted to its interest much time and busi- 
ness sagacity. Regular meetings have been held and all its 
members have been attentive to their task. 

It has not been a usurper of the authority or function of the 
Book Committee, but rather its servant, carrying out its policies 
and enabling it to do its work with a better understanding of 
all the facts that should be known in order to reach the wisest 
conclusions. 

The Publishing Agents, John H. Race, George C. Douglass, 
and O. Grant Markham, have been assiduous in the discharge 
of the duties assigned to them by the Discipline. Nor have they 
been confined to these exactly defined tasks. They have each 
shown initiative and unremitting zeal in the attempt to discover 
better methods for the furthering of the interests of the Book 
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Concern. They have recognized that the new times demand 
new measures. ‘They have the respect and confidence of the 
employees under their supervision. No question of a conflict of 
authority has arisen between the Agents and the Book Com- 
mittee. There has been a spirit of co-operation which betokens 
not a desire for easy relief from responsibility on the part of the 
Publishing Agents or of the Book Committee but rather such 
consideration for each other’s devotion and judgment as makes 
co-operation inevitable. 

The Book Committee at its Annual Session, March 14, 1928, 
acting under the authority given in paragraph 382 (3) directed 
that the Southeastern Christian Advocate should for the re 
mainder of the quadrennium be published and continued under 
the title “Western Christian Advocate, Southern Edition.” 
This action was taken from evidence that the constituency 
would be better served by such an arrangement, 


CHRISTIAN DAILY NEWSPAPER 


Conforming to the direction of the General Conference of 
1924, the Book Committee has considered the wisdom and ex- 
pediency of publishing a religious daily newspaper by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, or an interdenominational daily in 
conjunction with other denominations. The Commission 
appointed by the Book Committee reported as follows: 

“Your commission on Christian Daily Newspaper has made 
a thorough investigation as to the wisdom and expediency of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church publishing a daily newspaper, 
and has decided unanimously to advise against it. 

“Your commission advises adversely also against the wisdom 
and expediency of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as a cor- 
porate body, entering into a business arrangement with other 
ecclesiastical corporations for the projection and publication of 
a daily newspaper. 

“It not being within the province of your commission to sug- 
gest the projection of a Daily Christian Newspaper, financed by 
private capital, and with the hearty unofficial support of the 
Protestant denominations, we leave that field open without 
any gratuitous recommendations on the part of your commis- 
sion. However, we have information which leads us to believe 
that such an undertaking will begin in the near future, and if 
this is done, we shall watch it with hopeful and sympathetic 
interest.” 

The Treasurers of the General Conference Expense Fund 
and of the Episcopal Fund have each made reports annually to 
the Book Committee and have submitted to the General Con- 
ference their quadrennial reports. 


The Book Committee has endeavored to carry out the instruc- 
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tion of the last General'Conference to bring the surplus in the 
Episcopal Fund so as not to exceed the approximate sum of 
$150,000. The Treasurer’s report will disclose the facts. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE ENTERTAINMENT 


Acting under the direction of the General Conference, par- 
agraph 564, the Book Committee elected a Commission on 
Entertainment, consisting of William F. Conner, Joseph S. 
Ulland, Morris 8. Daniels, Dorr F. Diefendorf, William H. 
McMaster, J. Luther Taylor, C. A. J. Walker, and Oscar P. 
Miller, ex officio, as Treasurer of the General Conference Ex- 
pense Fund. 

Dorr F. Diefendorf was elected Chairman and Morris S. 
Daniels, Secretary. 

Four cities made formal application for the entertaining of 
the General Conference of 1928: Columbus, Indianapolis, Kan- 
sas City, Omaha. These cities were. visited by the Commission. 
The Commission reported favoring Kansas City. Each city 
was given the opportunity to present its claims and advantages 
to the Book Committee, and, after discussion and balloting, the 
report of the Commission was adopted and Kansas City selected. 
The Local Committee at Kansas City has given active and 
acceptable co-operation in preparation for the work and com- 
- fort of the Conference. No time, work, or expense appears to 
have been spared to this end. Not all the delegations have the 
most desirable seats. These assignments are made by lot, and 
no possible favoritism can be charged. Not all the delegates 
may secure the kind and price of lodging they expected. So far 
as practical this may be adjusted. 

The arrangement of the programs for the afternoon and 
evening has involved much correspondence. The conclusion 
reached has been as far as seemed possible in conformity with 
the wishes of those interested. Your action, paragraph 564 of 
the Discipline, determined a very considerable part of that pro- 
gram. Other interests had to be accommodated to this fact. 
Your kind forbearance with whatever mistakes have been made 
and your assistance in carrying out our plans are solicited. 

The Commission, together with the Secretary of the General 
Conference and the Local Committees, has made all endeavor 
to meet all your requirements, and will continue to serve you as 
occasion and necessity arise. 

WILLIAM F. CoNNER, 
Chairman. 

Ezra 8S. TIPPLe, 
Secretary. 
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THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1927 


ASSETS 
Current assets: 
Qashie sriras the susiteusce 6 plates stereo states $404,413.43 
NOTES TECCIVADIC sicesetet cree scribe 7,863.87 
Accounts receivable ............ $1,320,808.94 
Less, Allowance for doubtful 
ACCOUMLG aD epe Kiatete aPeve. wieis s7e eee 72,270.26 
———__———— 1,248,538.68 
Inventories : 
Manufacturing (raw materials 
and work in process)...... 402,552.06 
Merchandise (fin- 
ished stock, plates, 
CLCD Pattee weer. $685,101.20 
Less, Reserve 
for first-class 
LOCK micracens: se 99,758.97 
———— 585,342.23 ‘ 
SUpPPHES eae eate cue vise sto a ee ee 15,918.84 
——————— _ 1,008, 813.13 
Accrued interest receivable .... 2,711.98 
Prepaid interest, insurance, pre- 
miums, manuscripts, , illustra- f 
HIGHS CLG. wetsuit) chs Sate ela “ies 103,024.68 
Total current assets .... ————— $2,770,365.77 
Investments at market value: 
ES ONTOS Meus date ote sie ih0 V5) 9 elo elale mpeg N 130,360.30 
see LOCK A sae heen cel Shs, phektare Gime e bore 25,348.00 
NEOTEL PASOS eG bike, vier s o. cyeeninyeiese otakie 95,100.00 
__ 250,808.30 
Fixed assets: 
and and buildings 2.3.04 4. «as 4,814,792.93 


Electric light and power plant .. 111,101.22 
Less, Allowance for deprecia- 





LOL Mare secctchatevg.c sveee oh eenere tne 91,694.67 
ee 19,406.55 
Manufacturing equipment ...... 1,104,668.18 
Less, Allowance for deprecia- 
BLOT M GT cares rap tte entcarlote ta Pals esate he 611,273.04 
SEES 493,395.14 
Furniture and fixtures ......... 361,734.08 
Less, Allowance for deprecia- 
[BOE 0.5:G0. GORD SI BISOIERE OC UScene 230,411.96 
ee 131,322.12 
—————— _ 5,458,916.74 
$8,480,090.81 
LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities: 
NOLES DA VL DLE tect vere ctelaye loiscsreto tetas s anscen cae Mtr ye eer $615,600.00 
ACCOUNTS DAVA DIEM HRN enti od dots ee he 152,551.61 
Accrued salaries, wages, taxes and interest.... 31,820.76 
Wen iLOeCONTERENCES* oe, t's he ets See cit ee ee 60,210.00 
Reserve for distribution to conferences ...... 236,799.40 
Untillediisubscriptionse: . se ysis « ctac na ceo 61,413.57 
Total seurrent liabilities), i. o\.ciss © beter o $1,158,395.34 
Mortgages payable due 1935 and 1936 (subject 
to annual instalments of $42,500) ........... 792,500.00 
Capital and reserves: 
Pixéd*> capital's -28 tA ete Se Bes ee +++» 3,000,000.00 
Reserve for appreciation of real estate ....... 617,256.17 
Reserve for working capital ........ Meera soll 5050 


6,529,195.47 


$8,480,090.81 


We have examined the accounts of Tum MurHopist Book CoNncuRN as at 
December 31, 1927, and, subject to the omission of any allowance for depre- 
ciation of buildings, we certify that, in our opinion, the above balance sheet 
sets forth correctly the financial position of the company at that date. 

LYBRAND, Ross Bros. & MONTGOMERY, 


Accountants and Auditors. 
New York, March 8, 1928. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLISHING AGENTS 
OF THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
FOR THE QUADRENNIUM ENDING 
DECEMBER 31, 1927 


DEAR BRETHREN: 


It should be clearly understood that the quadrennium under 
review has been a marked transition period in the developing 
work of The Methodist Book Concern. Recognizing the grow- 
ing opportunities for service in the years ahead that this unique 
institution of the Church should render its growing constitu- 
ency, the Book Committee and Publishing Agents charged with 
the conduct of the publishing interests of the Church, formu- 
lated policies and plans respecting buildings and equipment 
that are proving to be highly constructive. As a noteworthy 
instance, illustrative of this fact, we call attention to the report 
made to the General Conference at Springfield, 1924, which 
shows that the manufacturing department of the New York 
house was then domiciled in rented quarters. 


REAL ESTATE, NEW YORK 


During the early months of the quadrennium available sites 
in the metropolitan area were carefully studied. As a matter 
of fact, seventy-four (74) such sites were critically examined 
by experts. The site at Dobbs Ferry, New York, was finally 
chosen December 17, 1924, and construction authorized. 
The new site was purchased March 4, 1925, and the excavations 
for the concrete footings for the new building were begun 
August 24th of that same year. During the removal of our 
activities to the new plant, our business proceeded without inter- 
ruption. 

The building is ideal for the purposes for which it was 
erected. It provides the best of working conditions for our 
employees. The main building has a working floor space of 136,- 
441 square feet; toilet and locker rooms, 4,560 square 
feet; halls, 2,814 square feet, or a total in the main building 
of 143,815 square feet; to which should be added, garage, 3,540 
square feet; power house, 5,215 square feet, or a complete total 
of 152,570 square feet. The land and buildings represent an 
expenditure of $1,325,376.06 

As in any business enterprise, funds aside from the necessary 
money needed for running expenses were provided under the 
authority of the Book Committee to finance this undertaking. 
(See Book Committee Report.) Provision has been made that the 
indebtedness shall be amortized while this new plant is render- 
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ing increased service to the Church, the indebtedness all being 
paid off within a period of twenty years. 

A suitable dedicatory service of the Dobbs Ferry Building 
was held October 18, 1927. 

A unique feature was the depositing of a copper receptacle, 
THE CrNnTuRY Box, containing various publications of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in a niche in the main entrance, 
where it is to remain for a century, covered by a bronze plaque 
bearing the dates “1926-2026” and the colophon of The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. A message written by Dr. William F. 
Conner, Chairman of the Book Committee, to those who will 
be in charge of The Methodist Book Concern in 2026, and read 
by him at the Dedication Services, was also placed in the box. 
The formal ceremony of dedication was conducted by Bishop 
Luther B. Wilson, who used a specially prepared service for 
the purpose. 

Our executive, publication and editorial offices remain at 150 
Fifth Avenue, where are also housed many other: important 
Methodist activities. 


REAL ESTATE, CINCINNATI 


There has been no change in the Cincinnati holdings. The 
Plum Street Building is entirely used for our business. Atten- 
tion is called to the fact that an increasing space in our Fourth 
Street Building is being used for the conduct of our business; 
the space not needed for immediate use is rented and has a 
large return—(6.97% net). 


REAL ESTATE, CHICAGO 


The new building at Chicago was begun by action of the 
Book Committee, December 17, 1924. The cost of the project 
was $428,525.53, which included the expense incident to read- 
justments in the former building so that the entire building is 
a unified structure. 

Immediately following the General Conference of 1924, the 
Administrative Staff of the Boards of Benevolence took formal 
action expressing the “hope that arrangements may be made for 
all the Boards located in Chicago to come together in The Meth- 
odist Book Concern Building,” and from a later meeting they 
reported their action that “they believed that The Methodist 
Book Concern should make it possible for the Methodist agen- 
cies to have united headquarters in The Methodist Book Con- 
cern Building in Chicago.” To provide for this request and to 
anticipate the increasing needs of the Book Concern itself, 
after careful and extended study, the Book Committee meeting 
in New York, December 17, 1924, authorized “the erection of 
an addition of from four to seven stories, as might be deemed 
wise or most economical to the Executive Committee, on the 
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vacant lot now owned at Rush and Superior Streets, Chicago, 
Illinois, and that the details as to kind of building, plans and 
specifications, price, etc., be left to the Executive Committee,” 
and authorized and empowered the Executive Committee “to 
raise the money to erect the addition to our present Chicago 
building already authorized, first by the application of the net 
proceeds of the sale of the Fairbank Court property, and sale 
of such securities of the Ohio Corporation as may seem desir- 
able, and the making of such loans as may be necessary.” The 
Executive Committee selected a Building Committee consisting 
of the three members of Executive Committee resident in Chi- 
cago and the territory contiguous thereto, and the three Publish- 
ing Agents. The Executive Committee authorized the con- 
struction of a seven-story building to cover the lot 75 feet by 125 
feet, with needed changes in the former building. 

The dedication of the building was observed on May 24, 1926. 
The Methodist ministers of Chicago joined with the group of 
the Book Concern employees and the employees of the various . 
Benevolent Boards at work in the building in making a large 
gathering of expectant and sympathetic people. Bishop Edwin 
Holt Hughes gave the dedicatory address and led the audience 
in the “form of dedication” which he had so fittingly prepared. 


REAL ESTATE, KANSAS CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, NEW ORLEANS 


There are no material changes in our real estate holdings at 
Kansas City, San Francisco, or New Orleans; places of business 
at Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit and Portland occupy rented 
space. 

LABOR 


The Methodist Book Concern endeavors to maintain Christian 
standards in all its business and industrial relationships. Good- 
will and co-operation are the keynotes of our policy. Group 
insurance and retiring allowances are features of our economic 
system. Wages, hours and working conditions are so adjusted 
as to promote human values. The 44-hour week, the union wage 
scale as a minimum, and consideration in cases of sickness and 
other emergencies, are only some of the features that make our 
plants attractive to workmen and contribute to the devotion 
and loyalty of our people. 

MERCHANDISE 

A careful scrutiny of our publication list for the past quad- 
rennium will reveal the fact that never in the history of the 
Book Concern have we issued books that more successfully and 
happily combined high literary excellence with varied human 
needs and interests. The titles will show that practically every 
line of thought has been provided for—essays, sermons, missions, 
travel, nature, theology, biography, philosophy, worship, music, 
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hymnody, homiletics, stewardship, religious drama, attractive 
books for juveniles, and text. books prepared by qualified writers 
for children and young people. ' 

Were we to name here the fine and helpful books published 
during the past four years, it would be necessary to print our 
entire list, for it is our aim and purpose to publish only books 
of high character, and that meet a real need. 

We call attention to The Story of Methodism, which. gives 
the history of our Church in so fascinating a way; and 
to The Christ of the Indian Road, which, with no special herald- 
ing, became immediately a best seller the world over, rivalling 
popular fiction. It has been printed in Swedish, Spanish, 
Danish, Arabic, Japanese, Finnish, Bulgarian, German and 
Indian vernacular, with English and Canadian editions. It has 
been in steady and phenomenal demand since it first appeared. 
It may not be amiss to say here that a second book (February 
1, 1928), by Dr. E. Stanley Jones—Christ at the Round Table 
—ls a worthy successor to the previous one, and promises to be 
in. great demand. 

Two noteworthy enterprises have been initiated and practi- 
cally completed during the quadrennium. The Abingdon 
Hymnal, a Book of Worship for Young People, containing 
hymns and worship material which we believe cannot be ex- 
celled; and The Abingdon Bible Commentary, a prodigious 
undertaking which levied upon the best scholarship of. three 
continents and which has been carried through in a remarkably 
successful way, not one writer failing us. It is our belief that 
this will be for years to come the standard one volume Bible 
Commentary. 

This quadrennium also marks the practical completion of. the 
Abingdon Series of Religious Education Texts, a pioneer under- 
taking in the line of Weekday Religious Education, Daily Vaca- 
tion Church School and Community Training School texts, 
beginning with the pre-school age and following through to 
and including the College Series. 

A new item in church supplies is the manufacturing of collec- 
tion envelopes—single, duplex, tri-pocket. In entering upon 
this class of work two elements were in mind: First, to have a 
uniformly low price; and second, to have an unrestricted limit 
in the cost of envelopes to the church of small membership, 
so that this large group of churches could have the benefit of 
this service. 


UNIFORM LESSONS, GROUP LESSONS AND STORY PAPERS 


On January 1, 1928, there were four story papers for use in 
our Sunday Schools, viz.: The Classmate, Target, Portal and 
Picture Story Paper. 

The combined circulation of these story papers is 1,479,695. 
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This tremendous output of stories containing the high aims of 
a Christian life cannot be other than an antidote to the poison 
handed to our youth from certain other sources. 

The Methodist Book Concern was organized primarily as an 
agency for the distribution and dissemination of Christian 
literature and upon that basis has been maintained primarily 
as a service organization to the Church. Our Sunday School 
literature has been enriched by Group Lessons for the Junior, 
Intermediate and Senior grades. Our Sunday School lessons 
and helps have reached the enormous total of 4,824,916,264 
pages, or an average yearly shipment through the mails of 
6,544,189 pounds. Our daily postage bill averages about 
$688.75. Our Sunday School literature is of the highest grade, 
both in content and manufacture, but still is sold at an excep- 
tionally low price considering its high-grade material and 
attractive form. 

The Methodist Book Concern assists other denominations 
from both our editorial and manufacturing resources. 

We esteem it a great privilege to work with others in the pro- 
duction of an improved Evangelical teaching literature for 
simultaneous use by several Protestant groups. 

Annually we have sent out complete catalogues of our pub- 
lications and Sunday School Requisites. 


CHANGES 


During the quadrennium the essential teaching content of 
The Officer has been incorporated in The Church School 
Journal. 

The World Neighbors has been changed from a monthly to a 
quarterly. 

The Junior and Primary Teacher have been discontinued 
and contents included in the Elementary Magazine—a teacher’s 
help paralleling in its field the Church School Journal. 


GRADED LESSONS 


It was in 1909 that Closely Graded Lessons were brought out 
under the leadership of the Sunday school editor of our denom- 
ination in co-operation with other denominations. This was a 
great forward movement in the matter of Sunday school instruc- 
tion material. Our constituency needed to be educated to the 
high pedagogical values of this then new series. Publicity 
methods of the Concern were so well utilized that officers, 
teachers, and pupils throughout the denomination began to be 
impressed with the high educational values of these Closely 
Graded Lessons. As reported to the General Conference from 

uadrennium to quadrennium, since the original publication, it 
will be noted that sales have shown a steady increase from the 
inception of this important movement in religious education. 
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These lessons were revised in 1917. During the quadrennium 
under review, however, this series has been entirely rewritten and 
enriched with a very extensive selection of illustrations from 
the great masterpieces, and from pictures especially drawn 
to conform to the modern demand for visual teaching. This 
revised series is now in press. 


SUPPLEMENTARY 


More and more our output in its entirety is coming to be 
recognized as a significant and important contribution to cul- 
tural and spiritual development. As supplementary to this 
report and in order that the important facts and figures entering 
into the business of The Methodist Book Concern may be readily 
available to the General Conference, we are presenting the 
Balance Sheet for each of the years of the quadrennium; the 
combined sales and advertising revenue; the net produce; a 
summary of official periodical publications, including the Uni- 
form Lessons; the Graded Lessons ordered; and an itemized 
list of our book publications including requisites and miscel- 
laneous items. 

THE ADVOCATES 


Carrying out the direction in the Discipline (1924) ¥ 399, 
sec. 13, “All costs editorial, manufacturing, promotion, and sell- 
ing, shall be budgeted under the direction of the Book Com- 
mittee and the Publishing Agents, and each department shall 
be directed to produce definite results at a cost within the 
budget,” we placed first the Advocates and later, with the 
approval of the Book Committee, The Apologete, Methodist 
Review, Epworth Herald, Evangelisk Tidende and Sandebudet 
upon the budget basis. 

The publishing of The Central Christian Advocate was moved 
to Chicago. The publishing of the Southwestern and The Meth- 
odist Advocate Journal—later known as the Southeastern, now 
known as the Southern Edition of The Western Christian 
Advocate—to Cincinnati, Ohio. 

These_changes made certain a saving in the cost of publishing 
these papers. 

The first full year’s trial of the budget was for the calendar 
year 1925. 

The total budget allowance for all the Christian Advocates 


was: Saving in Expense 
Allowance Expenditures Over Allowance 
O25 SS 579,800.00 553,712.71 26,087.29 
1926; i3.. setae 595,141.09 553,265.15 41,875.94 . 
tHE Ao 547,664.25 522,607.30 25,056.95 
The deficit on Advocates 1920-1923 was....... $522,252.47 
For the period 1924-1927 the deficit is........ $376,433.70 


Or a reduction of deficit for this quadrennium 
Of, > iguanas Woe votes Sn eee $145,818.77 
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Discipline—Article 399, Section 10, reads: 


“There shall be published in all the Official Advocates from six 
to ten pages of uniform matter exclusive of advertising. The 
Epworth Herald, Methodist Review, and Der Christliche Apologete 
are not included in this requirement. The present names of all 
the Advocates shall be continued, with authority in the Book Com- 
mittee upon approval of a majority of the Editors of the Official 
Advocates, to change the names so as to secure as soon as possible 
a uniform name for all editions with a distinctive sub-title for each 
of the several editions. The composition of uniform material and 
the publishing of the several editions of the Advocates shall be 
determined by the Book Committee and the Publishing Agents.” 


Pursuant to this the Publishing Agents and Book Committee 
decided to manufacture plates for the five contributed pages 
(exclusive of the Contributing Editor’s page) at the Cincinnati 
establishment and distribute them from that point. This plan 
has been carried out without a single failure on the part of the 
manufacturing department of The Methodist Book Concern or 
the Editors involved. 

In searching for common name for the Advocates it was 
decided by the Publishing Agents, Book Committee, and Edi- 
torial Council, to magnify the name Christian Advocate and 
minify the territorial designations as follows: 


The Pacific 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 
The Western 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The Western 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The Northwestern 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The Central 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The California 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


Southern Edition 
The Southwestern 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


The Pittsburgh 
CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 


DER CHRISTLICHE 


APOLOGETE 


The Advocate in the long history of our publishing interests 
has been a superior agency for Christian culture in the home 
and for the inspiration and the information of the individual, 
while always the unfailing ally of every form of activity in the 
connectional work of our church. This is no less true at the 
present time. Never in the history of our nation and church 
was the demand for a Christ-like interpretation of world events 
needed as to-day, and in no other place can this emphasis be 
better made than through our Advocates. We recognize the 
work of the Contributing Editor and the National Methodist 
Press as bringing helpful interest and value to the columns of 
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the periodical, proving the wisdom of such action and com- 
mending the continuance of the plan. __ 

After reviewing the conditions pertaining to circulation, we 
may make these general observations: 

The number of subscriptions to the Sandebudet, the Evan- 
gelisk Tidende, and the Apologete, being foreign language 
papers, will doubtless be fewer rather than more. 

The Southwestern must reach so wide a geography, and grow- 
ing wider, and is of a missionary character in many respects, 
that it meets a serious limit. 

The Southern Edition of the Western has recently been 
launched to meet the conditions of that territory. 

The California and the Pacific serve a constituency of fewer 
members, but the average of the number of subscribers in pro- 
portion to the number of church members is relatively high. 

The Central reaches a territory vast and diversified that needs 
a unifying organ. 

The Northwestern, the Western and The Christian Advocate 
have compact areas and a constant clientele. 

In the circle of the religious and denominational press this 
quadrennium is noteworthy by the recognition of the comple- 
tion of one hundred years in the publication of The Christian 
Advocate. The exercises in commemoration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary, on September 9, 1926, were appropriate 
and worthy. 

The special anniversary edition of The Christian Advocate 
received the heartiest and most discriminating commendation. 

The California, the Central, and the Northwestern has each 
reached a notable milestone—the seventy-fifth year of their 
publication. The stories of the beginning of ‘these papers, 
humble but essential and vital, was given in review by editors. 

Pursuant to our policy that economies should be encouraged 
by the merging of Advocates wherever the best interests of the 
constituency should be thus more efficiently served, we have 
finally succeeded in launching a Southern Edition of The 
Western, with editorial office of the Southern Edition at Athens, 
Tennessee, in a manner which has been, so far as our survey 
indicates, acceptable to all groups involved. 


FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


By and with the hearty co-operation of the Publishing Agents, 
the Executive Committee adopted a centralized system for 
handling all cash receipts, with a General Cashier located at 
New York, and a well worked out plan of co-ordination with the 
various houses and depositories. A system of internal audits was 
also adopted by which the General Auditor reports to a sub- 
committee on audits and accounts of the Executive Committee. 
In addition to this provision, Messrs. Lybrand, Ross Brothers 
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& Montgomery are employed to verify and certify to the finan- 
cial statements and balance sheets reflecting the result of the 
operations of each fiscal year. This firm of certified account- 
ants also makes certain comprehensive tests of cash transactions 
in the various houses and depositories, setting up and. suggest- 
ing all proper safeguards and economies. 


PUBLISHING AGENT EMERITUS 


We are glad to report that Dr. George P. Mains, Publishing 
Agent Emeritus, is in good health, and happy in his literary 
work.’ He lives at 2301 North Holliston Street, Altadena, 
California. 





Dr. Henry C. Jennings died November 9, 1927. For twenty- 
four years Doctor Jennings was in active relation as one of the 
Publishing Agents, and occupied the Emeritus relation follow- 
ing the General Conference of 1920. 

We reverently call attention-to the final sentence of his 
Semi-Centennial Sermon delivered at the session of the Minne- 
sota Conference in 1921, which epitomized his active career and 
his conviction as to the future: 

“Tf they shall give me by and by, a modest headstone, I shall be 


well satisfied if, below my name, they engrave upon it—‘He is gone 
to larger service.’ ” 





We gratefully recognize the cordial co-operation given us by 
the Executive Committee, the Book Committee, Editors, and 
Managers of the several departments of the business. Invoking 
the blessing of Almighty God upon all the activities of The 
Methodast Book Gopeomn,: we respectfully submit this report. 

JoHN H. Race, 

GEoRGE C. DougLass, 

O. Grant MARKHAM, 
Publishing Agents. 
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REPORT ON IMPROVED UNIFORM LESSONS PERIODICALS. PUBLISHED AT CINCINNATI, 1924-1927, INCLUSIVE 

















4 NUMBER 

PUBLICATION Corres 

PRINTED 
Sunpay Scuoon ADVOCATB.........../......000005 
TARGET 69,051,000 
PorTAL 76, 936.000 
Totabce tt: cei acd schoctene: 145,987 ,000 
CUASSMATH...... 20s. ceceeeeeees 124,045,500 
Picturr Story PAPER 9,272,500 
Sunpay Scuoon JouRNAL..... SALSain's Satoll a avbicrespamteha ais 
Cuurca Schoon JoURNAL............ 5,165,500 
Worup NEIGHBORS................0. 322,000 
ELEMENTARY THACHERS.............. 126, 500 
HOM® VISITOR 5 <)0.0.00 2 ic 0secv sons see 142,900 
SENIOR QUARTERLY.................. 14,429,100 
Apuut Brie Crass Monraty........ 5,004, 100 
HoME QUARTERLY...........00000005 3,240,000 
ILLUSTRATED QUARTERLY............. 3,494, 600 
INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY........... 3,477, 000 
Boys AND GIRLS QUARTERLY.......... 2,724,000 
SHORTER JUNIOR QUARTERLY......... 78,000 
PRIMARY QUARTERLY...........-++-- 1,415,000. 
Service AND Lesson Lwar........... 4,709,000 
"TH OFFICER TH i fa. 0. ds ced: -'s 274,650 
BIBLEFORSCHER..... 197,875 
- Stuvies For Yours. 3 68,000 
First Stars... 2... ese eee ene 4100, 500 
ELEMENTARY MAGAZINE..........-+-- 5 437,000 
JUNIOR THACHBRS Fc tos. b cekias os co -§ 51,000 
PRIMARY TEACHER.........-2--000-: 749,000 
Dota nics pra puscptesycernepeeees ees 324,810,725 
Nefiulnoreasen teas seit cto cike al hesicsen te ties 





Number Paces Per 


OPY 
ERE FOULS EIEIO 
8 
8 
16 For 32 Issues 


20 For 16 Issues } 
‘{ 68—1924-25-26 \ ies 
eet 


68—1924-25 

92—1924-25 

\ 108—1926-27 
68 


36 
84—1924-25 
100—1926-27 
52—1924 
68—1925-26-27 
32—1924-25-26 
68—1927 





68—1926-27 
36—1925-26-27 


52—For 6 Issues 


52—1925-26 
68—1925-26 





*Decrease. 

1 Discontinued 1923. 

2 New Publication 1924. 
3 New Publication 1926. 


{Not Included in Totals Publication Discontinued 1921. 


4 New Publication 1925. 
5 New Publication 1926. 
6 New Publication 1925. 
7 New Publication 1925. é : 
t Includes Sunday School Advocate Figures of 1923 Quadrennium. 


68—For 7 Issues 1926-27 } 





Comparina 1927 Quap- 











eee RENNIUM WITH 1923 
Phaus QUADRENNIUM 
In ALL 
Copies Number Number 
Copies of Pages 
5 cL ee eee 157,265, 452|4458, 123, 616 
552,408 ,000 
615,488 . 000 
1,167,896,000| 120,425,659] 163,405,272 
992,364,000 2,078,254] 16,626,032 
160, 7238 , 264 *212,560| *4,503,612 
ROR a 3 *1 6,245, 702|*400, 319,566 
340,342,000} 25,165,500} 340,342,000 
10,304, 000 125,122 7,158,952 
8,602,000) *8118,515} *8,158,720 
14,326,000 *4,917| 3,757, Some 
981,178,800 698,606] 252,662,752 
180, 147,600 505,306} 33,116,054 
297 , 360,000 *256,752| 62,955,920 
226,727,200) 1,214,533] 95,673,168 
115,368,000] *1,568,460| *46, 086,720 
98 064, 000 *542,149| *6,452,768 
1,248,000} i*9 458,143] *7,330,288 
50,940,000 208,375| 12,328,000 
122,434,000 *368,850| *9,590,100 
9,887,400} 19 164,258 6,354,856 
6,332,000 *64,075| *2,050,400 
4,624,000 68 ,000 4,624,000 
3,618,000 100,500 3,618,000 
26,420,000 437,000} 26,420,000 
2,678,000 51,000 2,678,000 
3,332,000 49,000 3,332,000 
.| 4,824,916, 264) 21,450,990]............ ‘ 
5 aol rene Sia ©..| 21,450,990) 555,555,384 














8 Discontinued 1925. 
9 Discontinued 1924. 
10 Discontinued 1927. 


GRADED LESSONS ORDERED BY THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN FOR THE YEARS 1924-1927, INCLUSIVE 
































Total 
Total or ; 
1924 1925 1926 1927 for Last Compari- 
ad- Quad- son 
rennium |} rennium 
GINNERS TEACHER’S...........0.000000 30,155 30,540 30, 650. 27,025 118,370 140,531 22,161 
See, PICTURES nc ccc ae cutee 11,000 9,085 11,595 9,665 41,345 52,095 10,750 
Brcinners’ STORIES....... 730,900 745,500: 753,100 680,900} 2,910,400} 2,913,280 2,880 
PRIMARY TEACHER’S..............- , 100 56, 400 55,275 50,075 218,850 35, 739 16,889 
PRIMARY AND MISSIONARY PICTURES........ 4,450 3,695 2,690 2,600 13,435 21,870 : 8,435 
PRIMARY STORIES... . 0.0 eee cece cece ee dee 1,098,900] 1,148,300} 1,105,700] 1,040,600) 4,393,500) 4,845,800 47,700 
JUNIOR CE WACHMIR IS. . fierc e-ciyeperiicss wcrc ebalne 3 7,9 ‘ 373,362| 378,346 4,984 
Junior Work Books 4,923,100] 4,803,278] *119,822 
INTERMEDIATE MANUALS........-...-.0055- 8 , 690 6,775 43,475 38 , 502 157,442 193,064 35, 622 
INTERMEDIATE PUPILS. ......- 2000 eee eee 434,000 445,400 481,300 402,350} 1,763,050} 2,004,196 241,146 
Santon MANUALS 0). becs opicetin cee ee ens 7,295 5,200 12,065 6,190 0,750 51,780 21,030 
SHNIOR STUDENT'S. . 0000s clisbie ec e eens netys 77,100 55,900 83, 150 47,200 263 ,350 482 862 219,512 
Ota ees oe ca eee ne ene 3,847,890| 3,928,095] 3,866,810} 3,564, 159/15, 206, 954/15, 622,841 415, 887 








* Increase. 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
BOUND LAST FOUR YEARS 





TITLE AUTHOR PAGES 
Advancing Church, Paper............. IMA Sons Bot cs eas 220 
Advancing Church, Cloth............. INOUE pole oto 3510.4 220 
Advantage of a Handicap............. Rice sarge eG Rul. ees oe 217 
Adventures in the Minds of Men...... Hough............ 220 
Adventures With Christ in Latin 

BNI T4(e) 8 (Oke peice) Cees RA RS CRONE oes Wiallenine. ars. woe be Gs LOS 
Advertising the Church........ oo ody ts COBEN ee esas 160 
American Writers and Compilers of 

SacreduMUSIONe: .-fv wc cweee es ston Metcalf.. +. 0.22.64. 373 
Animal Tales of the Rockies.......... Cunningham. ...... 122 
Appealsto Realityirucs.bon: scree gets Fanrbaarnw nee 192 
Area Atlas of the Methodist Episcopal 

GChUrchi ster seiko sales «sve te es wate Spe S Cina src 50 
IBACKALOD WieslOVesnta cis eon oa. > cies eomrareye OWUMGPS ao OR ooo 52 
Beyond the Moon-Gate............... HONSINGer caren. oe 176 
Bible Study Through Educational 

IBISNaTT YS i OO Skee Ale eR ocr Willcor, mses ee 155 
Binney’s Theological Compend, Im- 

TOV CCM Seay Oak coatew nue, ate ee fare tere Steele jnvt sons cae: 195 
HSINO MONON es titers 0 ce ails olelararSieleeeees Caldwell epee ne 261 
IBGO KOM COU AS He tpiycuels bis ale Gio Seetelciae eters Quayle Awe. os sens 116 
Book of Original Parties.............. OWEN ae) te aoe 106 
BGOkVOL SUNSCES Ht ss shat swiss cians Stidgen#@ amass... 104 
Bridger Builderssecntscces ser curse es Braunstein........ 153 
Oardinalsvoir atin. se sc. «cals omen eis McCalise ek res 215 
Casketcol OAnIeOsay, ihe is.c ale < s-neseeete BORCNGM a ir ako lt rece 271 
Child Labor and the Social Conscience.. Clark............. 124 
Chinese Lianternsives. (0. oe « eonvah ie aes Meyer seas ses 142 
Christ and the Problems of Youth..... Verstecgecin’. 5 525: 133 
Christ in High School Life............ Clagget a a. a: 205 
Christ in Man Making......... Sei LL ONC pe 101 
Christ of the Indian Road WOneS Pato cee eae 223 
Wish LOday. ose ate eee IBughee’ ate ee 76 
Ghrist=hike: God teri eo et ee ee McConnell an 275 
Christian Conquests in the Congo...... IS DRUG CT ts eat 151 
Christian Worship and Its Future...... ROSS TK a ae coh hee 110 
Church Music and Worship........... TL ORDO ees is ieee 324 
Church Music and Worship, Abridged 

Edition for Young People......... Harpers penne 164 
Coat Tales from the Pockets of the 

HappysGiantnn wan scien nope egeret OW se OS 106 
Compendium of Bible History......... ELeEnscherre a ee 80 
Compendium of Bible History, Swedish.. Henschen.......... 80 
Copping:BiblesPictures sep. stent: | Pe ee raf 
Covenant. Keeping God............... Warne. eens 109 
Credibility of the Virgin Birth......... Cran eee 105 
Crystal Pointers:a\ cath cies oe clad Borehame eee 269 
Curiosities of the Hymnal............ PICOR ee EE 84 
Dealing Squarely with God........... Cushmans tec eee 69 
Donny May mihiy ag iataie wea rattle S 8 erase WAY chs Peggy:Anna. =. 26 107 
Directions and Helps, Conference Course 

of Study for Traveling Preachers: 

(A CINISSIONNONEAGTIALS © < ROUS 7.) LE. AAR IR SE ee) 175 

Parse VOaree rene ot eae et ee Bikey be tS ee 230 

WOCON dE Ment Armrest dirs 1. oe astucre ond mci eee eee 218 

hirdgyY Garver eer shk:.. adekar 1s. Lee ae 203 

Hourthy Vesa eri: et, cht... siGk She Sa cee 209 
Directions and Helps—Local Preachers’ 

CourseolStidys rte. a A yee 352 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 

@nureh" (£924) se lO tits ce ks s oace, sit ote oe 800 


COPIES 


10,051 
1,002 
3,838 
2,519 


2,000 
1,500 


1,000 
3,267 
1,351 


500 
5,055 
3,542 


2,001 


2,025 
2,522 
4,427 
7,277 
3,011 
1,500 
2,073 
4,003 
1,500 
35,246 
2,051 
4,126 
2,358 
154,172 
2,043 
4,535 
1,250 
1,500 
2,576 


1,501 


3,111 
1,962 
1,003 
5,000 
5,177 
2,012 
4,050 
2,306 
3,000 
3,548 


2,003 
2,002 
1,752 
1,501 
1,502 


1,007 
57,891 
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Report of the Publishing Agents 


TITLE AUTHOR PAGES 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (1924) India Paper, Leather ...............005 800 


Discipline of the Methodist’ Episcopal 
Church (1924) India Paper,Morocco 





East Window and Other Sermons...... 
Economic Liberalism... .........0.....0. 
Economic Waste of Sin... ..2....0.... B 
English Speaking Peoples............. 
Bipic of- Barth 20s 8s ook k le eee OF 
Eternal Masculine... .......000000..0% 
Europe Turns the Corner.... 
Evangelical Humanism..... 
Faggot of Torches..........2....050% 
Flashes of Silence... 2.2.0.0. 00000... P. 
Forgotten Stories:.......0. 0.00). 05 0. 
General Conference Journal, 1924......0...........25 nos, £ 
God Answers Prayer.......... Digsa is tiie 
God Is at the Organ. .......... ON 
God's Family: ov osdeinn. ss cS 
Good Times for Boys..........000..2.. 
Gospel of Opportunity.........22.02.. Schofield: 2) BES Le 189 
Greek Culture and the Greek Testament Hayes:..:......24. 224 
Hearthstone League-Book of Remem- 
ePFANCE Rat cot tes sts ieee es Leonard.........4. 98 

Heights of Christian Love: ......:.:.. Hayes: « -F2238 2 228 
Heights of Christian Unity..../....... Hayes 2S ass Ba 271 
How to Improve Your Sunday School.. Smith:.......:.... 75 
Inner Radiance. ..........22.5 2822 52.3 Watson... .. 6.00... 137 
Interpreter’s House. .............25.: “Pace or ooe aie. Gigi 178 
¥s‘God Limited?.: J 208... : PMs McConnell... ...... 297 
Jesus as a Philosopher and Other Radio 

Pal gees abc brace nen URS IRS * Hornesoiccboi aces 208 
Jesus Christ and the Human Quest..... Lewis..........-.. 388 
GUsteWelphite.c cate Lae oes els McConnell... 2.2.5. 197 
Life’s Highest Loyalty................ Campbell... 2.00.0. 116 
Life’s Westward Windows............ M@INs.:: 6665 c 5600. 175 
WTORMUS ESE OE ek ee sate valassiciellte ers, ost Warne SO 223i ias 85 
Makers of a New World.............. Stowell’ 20, 2 ea ae 167 
Making a Personal Faith. ......2.:... McDowell... 20.5... 155 
Manual on Personal Evangelism....... Dede ce ec 61 
Mary the Mother and All Mothers..... MacAdam.......:. 218 
Measure of a2 Youth.....::2...00 00.0.5 AyresiiQeiee IG 155 
Men of the Mysteries. ...:..:.......: Sockman.......¢6.. 197 
Merchant of the Muristan...........: Millerss so 235 :2 0 272 
Methodism’s New Frontier (Paper)... Stowell.....2...... 224. 
Methodism’s New Frontier (Cloth)..... Stowell 2. 0000. ee 224 
Methodist Book Concern, The ........ SJENNingS. 6.666600 281 
Methodist Episcopalians.............. SINT ee eilo sees 96 
Methodist: Wear Books 1925. )nisccaiie cdisie foseveveusie bonsencndsojevee ee 304 
Methodist Year Book, 19265. ...%'..... sade F-ck: eieh abe 303 
Methodist Year Book, 1927........2...... MPR csijcse hae 54 304 
Methodist: Year Book; 1928. . secAyewG.. oe eer cows 324 
Methodists:90%.22c. cet ee. | tee Faulkner. sais vs 266 
Mid-Week Messages..........---+2--5 SMUN «00 550 $Res 192 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, Fall, 

TODS eerie oe nha oan Re een INNS alte T he late Oe apace . 1165 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, Fall, 

NODAE arches, ARSE. ies aby arses SIRE MOGEG 0 8 Bie gat EB 1167 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, Fall, 

TODS ere et bear REMC e tet wen PUA eres eure 1214 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, Fall, 

1 OD cet eke Res ae tis ahead RE eM A CEH ns sobchadie oF SRL 1201 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, Spring, 
res (Cay ese aera ae eanee SNe Me Sieg LOB oS nis. err: Boe 530 
Minutes of Annual Conferences, Spring, 

jMOIa oar) Sao t AAT oY IR 2 Sey ar Re ar cA Re pr tra A . 553 


Minutes of Annual Conferences, Spring. 
suf CORT RRs inate ot bt | Nei i baie i ar a ice nn gta a 532 
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COPIES 


500 


235 
3,289 
1,549 
3,556 
2,032 
2,016 
2,065 
3,047 
3,549 
3,556 
2,543 
2,305 
1,225 
3,008 
2,356 
3,176 
2,500 
1,859 
1,250 


1,300 
2,546 
1,500 
2,500 
2,024 
2,568 
4,499 


1,500 
3,060 
4,530 
2,077 
1,646 
2,000 
2,010 
4,053 
31,405 
1,500 
3,090 
2,565 
1,500 
13,485 
wi’? L751 
2,001 
17,504 
6,084 
6,054 
5,012 
5,015 
2,037 
3,073 


972 
1,072 
1,101 
1,099 
1,000 
1,116 
1,124 
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5 TITLE AUTHOR 

Minutes of Annual Conferences, Spring, 

LOQT Sere TE TOs BOS ie aos hep inert oats Dek Co 
Mr. Possum Visits the Zoo............ Farnsworth... +14... 
My Gray Gull and Other Hssays....... TCO at ecdy. vivterst <3 
Native Churches in Foreign Fields. .... Rowland yc «5a 46)> & 
Neely’s Parliamentary Practice.......- IN COL» cisceotn» oueepens 
Nest of Spears... --- +--+ 2s: naniete ss Boreham. «siete 
New Soul m:China. ..: «s+. slashes oe Groseine.. ss mahweads 
Organization and Administration of the pecs 

Adult Department......- ven. :- BOtclayich sac ac cioses 
Supine STE A in New Testament His- cca 

Ben 10: BE OE At a McEntire... .-: «nssice 
Outline ‘Studies in Old Testament His- ; 

LASTS, oe Re RO A ees PR MCHNURC. «es «neha 
eee OUSGOU, > osteo hated: Blakeman........ Ac 
Out of Doors with Jesus.............. Quayle... +. neo os 
Parenthood and‘the Character Training me te 

OiOhldren. oh... soc 2 ss Mees Galloway)... «os aa 
Parties That Are Different........4..; OWEN ares 
Peggy Ann in Latin America.......... Peggy Ann , 
Pharaoh’s Question and Other Addresses Prince... .... 00.4 
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REPORT OF THE WORLD SERVICE 
COMMISSION AND THE CO-OPERATIVE 
WORK OF THE BENEVOLENCE BOARDS 


To the General Conference to Be Held in Kansas City, Missourt, 
May, 1928: 


The evolution of the movement in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church looking toward a unified benevolence appeal with co- 
operative promotion covers an extended period of time and 
affords an interesting study. 


HistoricaAL STATEMENT 


Forty-four years ago at the General Conference in Philadel- 
phia a commission was appointed to consider the subject of the 
consolidation and unification’ of our benevolent boards, and to 
make report at the following General Conference. In 1888, in 
New York, the report was made that they were unable to agree 
on any plan. ~ . 

In 1900 the question of consolidation was again brought for- 
ward and referred to a special committee. This committee was 

‘also unable to agree. On its recommendation a commission was 
appointed which, after extended studies, reported to the General 
Conference, 1904, a plan, which the Conference approved, for 
dividing the Missionary Society into Foreign and Home Mis- 
sionary Boards and for bringing together in one new board the 
Board of Education; the Freedmen’s Aid Society and the Board 
of Sunday Schools. The merger of the educational group was 
abandoned in 1908; but the Board of Foreign Missions’ and 
the Board of Home Missions which were then established, add- 
ing to the latter organization the former Board of Church Ex- 
tension, have until now been continued as separate boards. 


SECRETARIAL COUNCIL 


Meanwhile, in order to secure unity of effort and added effi- 
ciency, an unofficial inter-board Secretarial Council composed of 
the Corresponding Secretaries of the several Benevolent Boards 
had been created to deal with problems of mutual interest. 


COMMISSION ON FINANCE 


The demand for closer co-ordination and fewer commissions 
did not subside, but rather became more insistent, and in 1912 
4 Commission on Finance was appointed by order of the General 
Conference, consisting of three bishops, six ministers, six lay- 
men, and the secretaries of the Benevolent Boards. The powers 
of the Commission were limited and proved to be not always 
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clearly defined. It was to receive from each Benevolent Board 
“a full statement of its needs and askings,” which the Com- 
mission should “have power to revise, provided that no. work 
already begun or planned by any Board should be jeopardized.” 
It was ordered “to make an equitable apportionment of askings 
to the Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences, Missions, Dis- 
tricts and Charges.” It was instructed “to adopt such measures 
as may be necessary to secure the assistance of the District 
Superintendents and pastors in properly protecting our churches 
and. official benevolences from the multiplicity of unofficial 
appeals.” Furthermore, “the Commission shall advise and co- 
operate with the several Benevolent Boards in promoting. the 
unity and-efficiency of their financial plans, and is empowered to 
present to the General Conference such plans as it may deem 
necessary for the better correlation and the more effective ad- 
ministration of the benevolent work of the Church.” 

The executive secretary and various secretaries of the com- 
mission were loaned to it by their respective boards, but what 
proportion of their time was spent, in the service of the Com- 
mission and what proportion in the work of their own Boards, 
the total expense involved and how it was charged, and the 
budget granted the Commission, if any, cannot be learned from 
the incomplete records of this period. 

The effect of a combined benevolence appeal and of the 
increasing use of what was then known as the new financial 
plan, is shown in an advance in benevolent collections in 1912 
of $11,010 over the previous year; in 1913 an advance of $91,- 
451; in 1914 of $26,608; and in 1915 of $92,054; a total gain in 
annual income during the quadrennium, of $221,123. This 
period was at the time commonly spoken of as our best, quad- 
rennium. 

The General Conference of 1916 retained the legislation of 
1912 with minor changes. Benevolent income during this second 
quadrennium continued to advance under, the stimulus of im- 
proved financial methods and general prosperity. The amounts 
of these annual advances were in 1916, $145,056 ; in 1917, $407,- 
310; in 1918, $412,773. Including special gifts, the increase in 
1916 was $157,201; in 1917, $487,690; and in 1918, $812,252. 
The remarkable advance in 1919 must be largely credited to the 
Centenary Movement, payments on subscriptions to which began 
with the fall Conferences of that year. 


THE CENTENARY 


The General Conference of 1916, in accepting the report of 
the Committee on Foreign Missions, adopted resolutions direct- 
ing-a celebration of the Centenary of Methodist Missions whose 
full import and significance did not at the time appear. 

In pursuance of the instructions so given, a conference of 
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church leaders was held at Niagara Falls. Surveys were pre- 
pared and an asking approved of $40,000,000 for Foreign Mis- 
sions payable during five years. The Board of Home Missions 
was welcomed to co-operation in the movement also with an ask- 
ing of $40,000,000. A supplementary fund of $5,000,000 for 
war relief, payable in the first Centenary year, was also approved. 
Amounts asked for the other benevolence boards were by vote 
of the Commission on Finance also increased; the amount of 
such increase in nearly every case being approximately fifty per 
cent above amounts asked in previous years. A total asking of 
$21,745,000 annually, or of more than $100,000,000 payable in 
five years, was apportioned to the churches and subscriptions 
taken May, 1919. 

The total amount so subscribed was reported by the treasurer 
at the close of the Centenary period as having been approxi- 
mately $100,000,000. The amount paid during the five Cente- 
nary years was reckoned as seventy per cent of the amount sub- 
scribed, almost exactly sixty’ per cent of the total amount 
apportioned. 

From $4,278,000 paid in 1918, the last full year preceding 
the Centenary period, payments to General Benevolences sud- 
dently sprang to $15,758,000 paid in 1920, the first Centenary 
year; $15,200,000 paid in 1921; $13,400,000 in 1922; $12,667,- 
000 in 1923; and $11,834,000 in 1924. 

After the Centenary campaign of May, 1919, conducted under 
the auspices of the Joint Centenary Committee, representing the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, there was organized to husband the results of 
that campaign, the Centenary Conservation Committee. 

When the General Conference of 1920 was convened, there 
were two organizations representing the Church in its promotion 
of the Benevolences; the official Commission on Finance, and the 
unofficial, but very effective, Centenary Conservation Committee. 

‘The General Conference sought to meet the new situation 
which had arisen by the creation of a new organization taking 
the place of both of the organizations just named, which was to 
be known as the 


COUNCIL OF BOARDS OF BENEVOLENCE 


The aim and purpose of the Council of Boards of Benevolence 
was defined as being “to correlate the several connectional boards 
and societies so as to secure: 


(a) One harmonious and unified world program of mission- 
: ary, educational and benevolent activities. 

(b) One unified financial policy and appeal. 

(c) ‘The elimination of all duplication of activities. 

(d) A larger measure of economy and efficiency.” 
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The Council as organized by the General Conference was to 
consist of 132 members; including in the same fifteen effective 
bishops, seventy representatives of the Boards, four advisory 
members representing the Woman’s Missionary Societies, and 
one minister and one lay representative from each episcopal area. 

The Council was ordered to establish two subsidiary bodies: 
an Executive Committee (of thirty-seven members), and a Com- 
mittee on Conservation and Advance (of forty-seven members). 
The latter organization was entrusted with the effective over- 
sight of the work of benevolence promotion. For yet more con- 
tinuous supervision, an administrative committee of seventeen 
members was established responsible to the Committee on Con- 
servation and Advance. 

The Council of Boards, with its committees, large and un- 
wieldy bodies, continued to direct the benevolent activities of the 
Church through one quadrennium only, 1920 to 1924. 


THE WorLD SERVICE COMMISSION 


The General Conference of 1924, influenced by widespread 
appeals for greater economy, for a larger democracy, and for a 
more effective promotion of the Benevolences, which were already 
showing a considerable decline in income since the first and 
greatest of the five Centenary years, created a World Service 
Commission of sixty-five voting members; including in the same 
five bishops, ten members at large, elected by the General Con- 
ference, and one layman and one minister from each Episcopal 
Area, together with one representative of each of the general 
divisions of the Church’s field outside the United States. No 
members of the Commission, except the bishops, may have official 
connection with any of the constituent boards. The several 
board secretaries elected by the General Conference are advisory 
members of the World Service Commission, with the privilege of 
debate but without vote. There are also advisory members ap- 
pointed by the American Bible Society and by the Woman’s 
Home and Woman’s Foreign Missionary Societies. 

The World Service Commission is charged with, “Full au- 
thority, after due consideration of the needs of the field, to fix 
the total budget of the askings for the constituent boards, to fix 
the plan and ratio of the division of the funds to the several 
causes; to determine all questions as to credit to be given for 
designated and ‘Specials’ gifts at home and abroad; and to 
correlate the work of the boards in the interest of co-operation, 
economy and efficiency.” 


CO-OPERATING ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Parallel with the World Service Commission, which is to 
represent the Church in its control over the benevolent program 


\ 
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of its Boards, there was ordered the establishment of a Co-operat- 
ing Administrative Staff, including in its membership the cor- 
' responding secretaries of the several boards and the executive 
secretary and treasurer of the World Service Commission. ‘To 
this Co-operating Administrative Staff is committed the respon- 
sibility of carrying out the direction of the Commission in a 
unified and co-operative manner, of promoting Stewardship and 
Life Service, and for the cultivation of the field. It was also 
ordered to establish a Central Receiving Treasury, disbursing to 
the several boards funds received for World Service, according to 
the ratios established by the Commission. 


EARLY DECISIONS 


The new organizations quickly swung into action ; officers were 
elected ; area offices liquidated at a central office saving of ap- 
proximately $250,000 annually; a much reduced budget was 
authorized; Chicago was made the headquarters for the World 
Service Commission as well as for the merged Boards—the 
Board of Education and the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work. Charter changes were authorized and during 
the quadrennium the World Service Commission has been in- 
corporated. 


DEBT OF BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


One of the most difficult problems confronting the World 
Service Commission at the beginning of the quadrennium con- 
cerned the debt of the Board of Foreign Missions. The Foreign 
Board asked to be released from the General Conference provi- 
sions because of new factors and the apparent impracticability 
of the proposals. After careful discussion it was voted to grant 
release from the bonding plan, to cast aside various expedients, 
and to retire the debt by a preferential of $50,000 per month or 
$600,000 per year. Through the cordial co-operation of the 
several Benevolent Boards there will be paid on this obligation 
by May 31, 1928, $1,800,000. If the Board of Foreign Missions 
cannot now assume the unpaid balance of approximately $1,200,- 
000 it might wisely be spread by preferential through the four 
years of the coming quadrennium. 


OTHER PREFERENTIALS 


Since January’ 1, 1926, one half of all sums contributed by 
Epworth League Chapters on the Twenty-four Hour Day Plan 
or for the expenses of the central office is made a preferential 
payment to the Board of Education for the Department of the 
Epworth League, until that department shall have received from 
all sources a total for the year of $100,000. 

Similarly, receipts from Rally Day Offerings in excess of 
$15,000 are made a preferential payment to the Board of Educa- 
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tion for the Department of Church Schools until the income of 
that department shall reach a total for the year of $250,000, 
During the fourth World Service year preferential payment 
will also be made to the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work of $10,000 for pensions to retired deaconesses ; 
and to the Board of Pensions and Relief for $15,000 for its 
expenses in promoting the new Pension Plan. 


RATIOS 


The ratios for the quadrennium were determined and have 
been maintained as follows: 


Ratio of 
Boards Distribution 
Board,of Horeign, Missions h.,,: cri /y«nfole tley sks kdor oooee 38.5051% 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension............ 38.5051 % 
Board omiuducations§. (21h 2 oh OS Ree ae TPE Sa ie) 17.667 % 
(Including the former Board of Education, Board of Edu- 
cation for Negroes, Board of Sunday Schools, Board of 
the ERvorth League, and Commission on Courses of 
tudy. 
‘American’ Bible Society 00s) YES ee 0s PENS OL Bo 1.1825% 
Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work............ 1.5006% 
Board,of} Pensions ‘and. Relief. sss jjevade. «bbe ff «ase bie wees ereee 1.2741% 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals....... 1.4156% 
100.0000% 


ASKINGS 


Each year the Committee on Budget, Askings and Ratio has 
given days to the investigation of needs and the determination 
of askings. As a result of a new study last year the irreducible 
needs of the Boards for the current year were found to be $21,- 
136,912. In accepting this statement of needs, the World Serv- 
ice Commission adopted the following: 

“Including ‘Specials,’ the Church gave for this work last year 
$8,330,352. In order to reach the total indicated by the reports 
of the boards there would have to be an increase of $12,806,560 
over the giving of last year. 

“While we are convinced that the needs of the field justify the 
askings of the boards, we do not believe that the Church is pre- 
pared at this time to make such an advance. We are, however, 
convinced that some advance is possible and that the Church 
should make a sincere effort to provide for at least a part of this 
unmet need. 5 

“Your Committee, therefore, recommends: 

“(1) That in addition to the amount raised last year, a por- 
tion of the additional amount needed by the boards, or $1,280,- 
656, be fixed as the minimum advance to be made for the ensuing 
year; and 

“That this advance be distributed by the most equitable 
method that can be devised among the various Areas, districts 
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and charges of the Church, to be asked of the churches in addi- 
tion to the totals paid by the respective Areas, districts and 
charges the past year; and 

“That the central office be instructed to make available to the 
World Service Councils and the District Superintendents the 
suggested equitable distribution of this advance; and 

“That the. distribution to charges of the amount of each dis- 
trict’s share in the increase shall be reported to the office of the 
World Service Treasurer by the District Superintendent. 

“The Committee further recommends: 

“(2) That an increase in giving be asked from every Ave! 
Conference, district and charge.” 


WORLD SERVICE CREDIT 


“The General Conference, 1924, ordered that World Service 
eredit shall appear in two columns. The first column is headed, 
‘On Apportionment.’ In this column are included all gifts 
which are credited on the regular World Service apportionment. 
The second column is entitled, ‘Specials: Annuities, Legacies, 
ete. 

“Thus the phrase, ‘Special Gifts’-—or ‘Specials’-—which was 
used prior to the Centenary to name what are now known: as 
‘Designated Gifts, namely, gifts to any Board for a specific 
object, was revived and given a new and technical meaning, to 
signify : ‘NOT credited on apportionment.’ 

“In this. second column are reported gifts included in any of 
the following classes: 


. Investments on Annuity. 

. Payments of Legacies or Bequests. 

. Proceeds from Estate Notes. 

. Gifts to Permanent Funds. 

. Famine and other special Relief Funds administered by 
any of the constituent boards . 

. Gifts accepted by any of the Boards for any object of or 
in addition to its regular appropriations for the current 

ear. 

a. Gifts to any Board which by request of the donor do not 

apply on its share in the regular distribution of total 

World Service receipts.” 


ch Owe 


for) 


GIFTS TO SPECIFIC OBJECTS 


Definite understandings as to gifts made for specific purposes 
were found to be needed and the following notations have been 
listed : 

“Any gift made for a specific object—field, institution, or 
worker—is a Designated Gift. 
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“Gifts accepted for specific objects by any World Service 
agency—one of the General Benevolence Boards of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church—are Designated Gifts to World Service. 

“The World Service Commission has taken action definitely 
approving the practice, on the part of churches and of individual 
givers, of designating some portion of their World Service offer- 
ing to specific objects approved by the Commission. 

“Hvery Designated Gift accepted by any World Service agency 
is applied directly and solely to the object for which it was given. 

“Before an object is definitely determined upon and designa- 
tion made, the Board which is to administer such Designated 
Gift to World Service should first be consulted. 

“World Service credit cannot be given for money raised and 
used for Annual Conference benevolences. 

“Designated Gifts to World Service, to be so credited, must be 
remitted either to the Treasurer of the World Service Commis- 
sion or to the Treasurer of the Board which is to administer 
the gift. 

“Designated Gift vouchers for Conference credit are issued 
only by the Boards administering such gifts.” 


DESIGNATION AND CREDIT OF WORLD SERVICE INCREASES 


In order to stimulate increased giving the World Service Com- 
mission in the latter part of the quadrennium established the 
following procedure : 

“Charges which make an advance in World Service giving on 
apportionment beyond the amount so given in the Conference 
year ending in 1926, may designate said increase to any World 
Service project endorsed for this specific purpose by any one of 
the constituent boards; and said designated gifts shall be in addi- 
tion to the regular ratio of the board affected and shaii be 
counted in the regular World Service column. . 

“Such designations must be restricted to moneys specifically 
contributed for the purpose to which the designation is made; 
and such designation must be stated at the time of the remit- 
tance. . 

“No designation of increases under this plan should be made 
to any project without first receiving the written consent of the 
Board concerned. 

“Specific designation must be made by the donor, and not by 
the pastor or official board. 

“Under no circumstances may any pastor or charge divert any 
excess of regular World Service giving to any specific or desig- 
nated end.” . 


MAY ROLL CALL 


If unanimous participation in interest and contributions could 
be secured the finest results would be assured. We lag far behind 
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our possibilities. The study made by the treasurer revealed that 
on the average not more than thirty-five per cent of our people 
are World Service subscribers. Many other denominations fare 
no better. Methodism ought to excel. Believing that co-opera- 
tion in time is desirable, the month of May was chosen as the 
best. month for the Werld Service Roll Call or the completion of 
the Every Member Canvass. Many churches are accepting the 
May 31 date to close the local church. 


FISCAL YEAR 


Would it not be a blessing if all boards and churches should 
adopt this date? The value of a uniform fiscal year has been 
almost universally recognized but the Co-operating Administra- 
tive Staff, together with the World Service Commission, comes 
to you for definite determination. 


SPECIAL DAYS 


There is special significance in the message broadcasted by the 
World Service Commission that “Methodists Keep Holy Week.” 
This year’s appeal read: 

“Methodism has emphasized soul winning and stewardship of 
possessions as two supreme needs and now she approaches the 
climax of the quadrennium at the coming Easter time. 

“herefore, the World Service Commission sends this final 
challenge to the entire Church: 

“We bespeak the complete co-operation of all our pastors and 
people in preparing now to make the best use of the sacred sea- 
son by faithful and enthusiastic emphasis on these two main 
objectives: 


“First, Consistent evangelistic efforts culminating in a 
triumphant Palm Sunday. 

“Second, A demonstration of Christian Stewardship 
registered in a gift for the spread of the kingdom of Christ, 
of at least one tenth of the week’s income, brought into the 
church on Easter Sunday.” : 


A money gift for the spread of Christ's Kingdom will add 
definiteness to the dédication of life to Christ’s service. Hach 
is the counterpart of the other. For years Haster and Christmas 
have been seasons used helpfully to advance the spiritual life 
and register interest in world-wide enterprise. We deprecate 
any efforts to make these occasions less serviceable to the entire 
Church in securing breadth of vision. To take away the World 
Service opportunity would deprive our boards of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars and leave us spiritually impoverished. Each 
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year a Holy Week Tithing Experiment for Kingdom purposes 
might profitably be conducted. 


A SEVENTY-FIVE YEAR RECORD OF BENEVOLENCE RECEIPTS 
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The above Chart shows Seventy-Five Years of Per capita Giving. 
(1852-1919, Apportioned Benevolences, 68 years; 1920-1924, Centenary, 
5 years; 1925-1927, World Service, last three years.) 


CULTIVATING THE FIELD 


The deployment of furloughed missionaries and all other 
speakers, during 1924 was arranged from the central. office. 
Beginning with 1925 a new plan of Area cultivation was ar- 
ranged whereby direct. responsibility was assigned to the Boards. 
The Board of Education, the Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals, the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Dea- 
coness Work, together with the Board of Pensions and Relief 
were united in assignment and may be recognized as the Educa- 
tional-Philanthropic Group in the following list: 
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; 1924-1925 
Foreign Board Home Board Educational Group 
Buffalo Saint Paul Boston 
Philadelphia Portland Chattanooga 
Pittsburgh Detroit Indianapolis 
Cincinnati Kansas City Chicago 
Omaha Helena Washington 
Atlanta New York Denver 
New Orleans Covington San Francisco 
1925-1926 
Foreign Board Home Board Educational Group 
Saint Paul Boston Buffalo 
Portland Chattanooga Philadelphia 
Detroit Indianapolis Pittsburgh 
Kansas City Chicago Cincinnati 
Helena Washington Omaha 
New York Denver Atlanta 
Covington San Francisco New Orleans 
1926-1927 
Foreign Board Home Board Educational Group 
Boston Buffalo Saint Paul 
Chattanooga Philadelphia Portland 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh Detroit 
Chicago Cincinnati Kansas City 
Washington Omaha Helena 
Denver Atlanta New York 
San Francisco New Orleans Covington 


In 1928 the plan has been slightly modified whereby the 


Board of Foreign Missions is responsible for the following Areas: 
San Francisco, New. York, New Orleans, Detroit, Covington, 
Chattanooga, Buffalo and Boston; the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, Washington, Saint Paul, Philadelphia, 
Indianapolis, Helena and Atlanta; the Board of Education, 
Chicago and Omaha; the Board of Pensions and Relief, Denver 
and Portland; the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morals, the Pittsburgh Area; the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work, the Kansas City Area. The Cincinnati Area 
is being cultivated by both the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension and the Board of Foreign Missions. 

The central office group has rendered all possible assistance to 
each Area and your executive secretary, for example, has traveled 
annually about fifty thousand miles and spends over two hundred 
nights away from home. All central office field workers have 
returned to the individual Boards or have taken other employ- 
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ment with the exception of R. E. Gornall and W. B. Hollings- 
head, who have had special assignments and whose time 1s 
allocated to the several Boards for emergency needs. 

The Area responsibility has afforded each Board continuously 
direct contact with the field. No organization has been able to 
meet the demands for the spoken message. The widest possible 
variety of experiments has been attempted and always the plan 
of cultivation is adapted to the local situations. The value of 
this approach is inestimable. 

Co-operation in the Areas has always been through the resi- 
dent bishop and the Area Councils. Probably no more effective 
effort was made than during the second year of the quadrennium 
when all field work centered upon the answers to the questions: 

1. Do we know Christ? 

2. Are we in communion with Him? 

3. Have we the mind of Christ? 

4, Are we creating a Christ-like world? 


STEREOPTICON ACTIVITIES 


The function of the Stereopticon Department is to visualize 
for the Church its benevolent program. This includes the 
gathering and cataloguing of photographic materials and the 
preparation for lecture and publicity purposes. 

Necatives. All photographic negatives are filed in a fire- 
and water-proof vault. ‘The collection now totals more than 
120,000 negatives. Of this number, 11,015 were added in the 
past four years, 7,173 from the foreign field and 3,842 from 
this country. This is one of the finest photographic collections 
in existence. No other church in this country has one like it. 
These negatives are all catalogued by location and subject matter 
to make them readily available. 

PropucTion. The department is equipped to carry on the 
full photographic and map and chart operations necessary in 
~ connection with its work, whether it be the making of negatives, ~ 
prints, enlargements and slides, or the coloring of the same. 
Our slide maker produced 86,219 slides in the last four years. 
In addition to the regular work incidental to the preparation 
of the lectures, the department finds opportunity to fill com- 
mercial orders, and so help to reduce its net budget. Our patrons 
include various commercial firms, publishers seeking illustra- 
tions, pastors and denominational boards of other churches. In 
connection with the program of the Epworth League centering 
about the Emmaus Road, more than 300 16x 20 inch photo- 
graphic enlargements were prepared for Plockhorst’s “On the 
Emmaus Road” for the purpose of framing. 


During the past four years the department, under the effi- 
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cient administration of Rev. H. G. Conger, has prepared and 
manufactured thirty different lectures of standard size, seven of 
our short story type and twelve illustrated hymns. These have 
all been manufactured in multiple for circulation from our 
distributing offices, making the total number of new sets manu- 
factured during this period as follows: 

667 Standard Lectures 

133 Story Sets 

233 Illustrated Hymns. 


Besides these 123 additional sets of lectures and hymns already 
in circulation have been manufactured, making a grand total of 
full sets produced during the four years of 1,156. 


The reception of the lectures by the churches has been most 
enthusiastic. The sets have been circulated from our nineteen 
distributing offices, in most cases located in connection with the 
bishop’s office. 


Stereopticon Lecture Distribution 
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The above chart tells most graphically the story of the 
increased use of the lectures. The seasonal fluctuations are of 
interest but are inevitable. Both increased mechanical diff- 
culties and a general slowing up in the activities of the church 
organizations are responsible for the summer slump. The mid- 
winter peak is to be explained by aggressive plans in the local 
churches including church-night programs, mission study groups, 
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and Sunday night special features. The abnormal peak in 
February, 1927, was due largely to the fact that the Epworth 
League groups were studying a general home mission book so 
that it was possible to make available practically our whole col- 
lection of Home Mission lectures for the classes. In other years 
when a specific country or subject was used there was not the 
range of lectures to select from and a large proportion of the 
classes therefore could not be supplied. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that the same peak will be reached-in 1928. 


The slump in the summer of 1927 immediately registered the 
reaction of the Church to the decision to experiment with volun- 
tary rentals for the use of the lectures. This action was 
rescinded within four months. . 


The line of yearly average has a uniform upward slope show- 
ing that there has been a regular increase in the use of the lec- 
tures through the four years. No fair comparison can be made 
with the previous four years as all the figures are not available 
and also since over half that period rental was charged for the 
use of the sets. All that can be saidis that the increase was very 
large. AEG he 

A year ago effort was made to ascertain whether or not these 
lectures were of real value for educational purposes in the inter- 
est of the benevolent program of the Church. The response from 
the pastors was immediate, enthusiastic and specific. Of the 
more than 400 replies received, only one was uncertain ag to their 
value, while very many gave definite illustrations of the good 
effect of the lectures in developing interest in and materiall 
increasing the support of the benevolences. 

Comparative Costs. A comparative study of the total ex- 
penses of the department and the lecture distribution year by 
year for the four years is of real interest. In the table that fol- 
lows note that while the circulation of our lecture sets has been 
increasing, the total expenses of the department have, with the 
exception of the second year, been decreasing with the result that 
the cost per set used fell from $2.66 in 1924, to $1.5275 in 1927. 


: Cost Per Set 
Year Lecture Bookings Total Dept. Expense ' Used 
1924... REE 19499 $51,847.49 $2.66 
1925 ashe ve 21880 52,366 .80 2.39 
1926-355. 24477 45,898 .48 1.871% 
1927.10.25 27761 42,413.10 1.5234 


Nor do the figures tell the whole story as a great many sets of 
slides have been prepared for special use of field workers, par- 
ticularly returned missionaries. Such sets are used constantly 
without report to this office. Also our collection of negatives 
and our photographic department make it possible for the vari- 
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ous papers of the Church to obtain illustrations at nominal cost. 
In reality the cost per lecture which appears low is thus actually 
lower. . It should be borne in mind that lecture sets are sent 
out without any rental charge whatever and that in addition, the 
central office pays transportation charges one way. 

SALE OF EquipMENT. An important function of the depart- 
ment has been the recommendation and sale of stereopticon 
equipment so that the churches may be able to use our lectures. 
Every possible encouragement by way of terms and discounts is 
given so that even the smallest churches may obtain equipment. 
During the quadrennium a large quantity of second-hand equip- 
ment, at attractive prices, has been made available and has been 
eagerly purchased. 

The constant sale of equipment, together with the maintenance 
of the high quality of lectures and slides, the increasing use of 
the visual method by mission study groups, and the constant 
building up of regular and enthusiastic patrons, all these factors 
and more point to the possibility of increasingly educating our 
people by that perhaps most attractive and instructive of all 
methods, the visual, 


Misstonary EDUCATION 


The objective of the Department of Missionary Education may 
perhaps best be stated in terms of Dr. Corliss P. Hargraves’ 
frequently quoted definition of missionary-mindedness: “A mis- 
sionary-minded person is one who sees his Christianity in terms 
of its community, inter-racial and world relationships, respon- 
sibilities and opportunities; and commits himself to the enter- 
prise of living up to those responsibilities and opportunities. He 
is one who is so possessed of the mind of Christ as to become 
himself, out of the desires of his own heart, a Kingdom- 
extender.” 

Certainly most of us will find ourselves in thorough agree- 
ment with the capable superintendent’s further statement in the 
Missionary Education Worksheet, when he says, “The great 
passion of Jesus was to extend the sway of the good-will of God 
for His children to all of the areas of the life of all men and 
women everywhere. To this passion He held Himself true, even 
at the cost of His life on the cross, 

“Can one be a Christian in any vital and real sense, yet fail 
to align himself openly and aggressively with this basic passion 
of Him whom he owns as Lord? 

“Are the processes of your church and mine actually resulting 
in producing a generation of Christians who have been trained to 
enter into the missionary passion of Christ, whom they own as 
Lord? Can Christ to-day depend upon the fact that men and 
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women ave members of His Church, to assure Him that in any 
crisis when race hatreds flame out, or in any time of interna- 
tional difficulty and strain, those Church members will take His 
attitude, hold to His teachings and insist that above all other 
considerations the mind of Christ, illustrative of the will of the 
Father for His children, must prevail ? 

“Methodism has on hand to-day no bigger nor more important 
task than the building up of a missionary-minded generation of 
Christians within her membership.” 

It is to the achievement of this exceedingly important task 
that the Department of Missionary Education is giving itself: 
not creating a large separate machinery for the purpose, but 
seeking persistently to make missionary educattion function 
through all the regularly existing channels and machinery of 
the Church. 

PULPIT 


One such main channel through which information, under- 
standing and inspiration may be brought to our total member- 
ship is the Pastor, including his pulpit presentation of causes. 
As effecting these the department has worked along the follow- 
ing lines: 

(a) To furnish Pastors with fresh, accurate and inspirational 
information which they can use and pass to their congregations 
in sermons and addresses. Hach Board in the.Church has pre- 
pared a booklet telling how that Board is functioning in carry- 
ing out the work for which the Church created it. As these 
booklets have been mailed out by the Board, month by month, the 
Department of Missionary Education has mailed a follow-up 
brochure of suggestions and helps as to a number of valuable 
ways through which that information may be fixed in the under- 
standing and consciousness of the total membership of the con- 
gregation. Many and enthusiastic expressions of appreciation 
concerning the practical helpfulness of this service have been 
sent in by pastors from all parts of the Church. 

(b) From time to time strong sermons on Home and For- 
eign Missions by outstanding preachers have been sent to all our 
pastors for such suggestive value as they might contain. 

(c) A list of the leading new books on missions each year has 
gone to every Pastor in the Church. 

(d) A unique “Missionary Education Worksheet” or blue- 
print, has been prepared and sent out on which are charted the 
main items of an adequate program of missionary education for 
the local church; so that the Pastor can visualize at a glance how 
far the whole process is functioning in his Church. This Work- 
sheet has attracted wide attention from other denominations also, 
and from as far away as Canada and England, 
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CHURCH SCHOOLS AND EPWORTH LEAGUES 


Two other main channels for the dissemination of mission- 
ary understanding and inspiration are the Sunday schools and 
Epworth Leagues. Here an unusually fine spirit of co-operation 
has been manifested: in that the Board of Education has offi- 
cially voted Doctor Hargraves, Secretary of the Department of 
Missionary Education, the status of staff membership within 
both these groups; so that missionary education functions freely 
through all the channels of these groups. The secretary of the 
department has also been made an advisory member of the 
Curriculum Committee, which plans and authorizes all Sunday 
school lessons and literature, Epworth League topics and litera- 
ture, etc., for our denomination: thus making possible an addi- 
tional missionary influence at the heart of our whole religious 
educational system. 


In addition to the pamphlet literature which the department 
is putting out for the aid of officers and teachers in the Sunday 
schools, to which reference will be made later, it is encouraging 
to learn that in the new Graded Lessons for the Sunday schools 
now in process of revision, the subject of Missions is receiving 
unprecedented emphasis. Similarly a much larger amount of 
missionary-centered worship programs, story materials, factual 
materials, ete., is being made available for officers and teachers in 
the Sunday school through such magazines as the Church School 
Journal, World Neighbors, and the Elementary Magazine. 

In the Epworth Leagues it is estimated that 100,000 young 
people are being reached each year for missions through study 
class groups and classes in summer institutes. Better still, in the 
new life-centered topics for use in the Sunday evening meetings 
of the Leagues, at times a series of successive Sunday evenings 
are devoted to missionary and closely related subjects. 


CHURCH TRAINING NIGHT AND SCHOOL OF MISSIONS 


Closely allied with and a part of the whole religious educa- 
tional process is the use of the Church Training Night idea, and 
the Church School of Missions. These two institutions were 
developed first’ by other denominations, but our Church has 
subsequently promoted the use of them so extensively, and con- 
tributed new ideas as to their content, that we have rapidly 
become one of the foremost in the recognition of their values. 
Indeed the two booklets on these subjects now created by the 
Department of Missionary Education are being used by some 
other denominations for promotional purposes as in the case of 
one of the largest denominations, even the electro plates and 
other portions having been taken over bodily with the consent 
of our department. It is hardly possible in this limited space to 
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give detailed consideration to the possibilities of these Church 
School of Missions and Training Nights, but concentrating as 
they do, the entire attention, study, sermonic emphasis and prayer 
life of a given congregation upon the subject of Missions for an 
intensive period of six weeks, they constitute one of the most 
effective agencies which the Church has discovered for the de- 
velopment of missionary understanding and interest. 


MISSIONARY PLAYS AND PAGEANTS 


It is hardly necessary at this date to emphasize the importance _ 
of the missionary pageant or play both from the standpoint 
of gripping the interest in the educational process, and of assur- 
ing an added vital response from our congregations. Instances 
have repeatedly come to our attention of young people devoting 
their lives to missionary or other Christian service as the result 
of participation in such play. Likewise Churches have been 
known to double or even treble their giving to our benev- 
olences for a certain year as the result of presentation of a 
single play which gripped the imagination of the whole congre- 
gation. 


Ours is one of the few denominations which have a regularly 
organized division for the promotion of this type of work. 


Despite the fact that this division has had to operate on a 
very meager budget, its helpful activities have been too mani- 
fold for enumeration in this limited space. Suffice it to say that 
the division is performing a vital ministry of helpfulness to our 
churches from coast to coast; preparing, printing and sending 
out lists of desirable plays, with information as to their nature, 
the number of people required to give them, how to present 
them, etc., keeping a supply of approximately three thousand 
garments for rental at cost to churches unable to create their 
own; creating literature helps for leaders of such presentations 
in local churches; conducting an unusually large volume of 
correspondence with workers in hundreds of local churches who 
desire help in solving their particular problems, teaching and 
conducting demonstrations in Standard Training Schools, Insti- 
tutes and Summer Conferences, etc. During the current year an 
interesting experiment is in process, whereby the division is 
enlisting the co-operation of local churches to the end that at 
least one missionary play or pageant shall be presented in every 
church in Methodism; and a list of four such plays has been 
suggested by the division ; with the idea that at least one of the 
four plays selected is of such nature as to be possible of pre- 
sentation in any church, large or small, in the denomination. 
Already the response to this suggestion has been very large, and 
indications are that the total will be surprisingly so. 
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DEPARTMENT LITERATURE 


A major effort in this quadrennium both by Rey. Paul Rugg, 
the first secretary, and his successor, Doctor Hargraves, and his 
fellow-workers has been assiduously given to the building up of 
the types of literature demanded by the work of all departments 
of the Church. So successfully has this phase of the task been 
prosecuted that the corresponding secretary of one of our Boards 
recently wrote the department a word of congratulation upon 
having now brought the literature to a point where it was ade- 
quately meeting the needs of the total field. A letter also from 
one of the national officers of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society reads: 


“TI am telling the women that your report and the fine output 
of material from your office, amazing in its quantity and quality, 
are the most encouraging features, in my judgment, that ap- 
peared at the meeting of the World Service Commission. _ Please 
accept my grateful thanks for your courtesy.” 


The following are some of the main items of literature pro- 
duced by the department: 


Missionary Education Worksheet 

The Church School of Missions 

What One Sunday School Did 

Missionary Education in the Local Church 

Catalog of Missionary Education Materials 

As One Pastor to Another 

Information for Pastors Only 

Suggestions and Helps on Home Board Booklet 

Did You Receive It? 

Methodism’s Healing and Helping Ministry 

A Word About the Word 

Suggestions and Helps on World Service Booklet 
Bulletin for Pastors on “Accurate Information” 
Epworth League Second Department Manual 
Epworth League Mission Study Prospectus 

Advance Information on Mission Study Materials, 1927-28 
Leaders’ Manual on “Young Islam on Trek” 

Leaders’ Manual on “Advancing Church” 

Leaders’ Manual on “The Christ of the Indian Road” 
Leaders’ Manual on ‘The Adventure of the Church” 
Leaders’ Manual on “The World Call’’ 

Leaders’ Manual on “Missionary Idea in Life and Religion” 
A Missionary-Minded Generation 

From Easter to Pentecost 

Training in Giving 

Training in: Prayer, for Kindergarteners 

Training in Prayer, for Pre-School Age 
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Plays, Pageants and Religious Drama 
Plays for Church Centered Recreation 
Costumes for Religious Plays 
Religious Dramatics, Why and How 
Missionary Material for Spontaneous Dramatization 
Easter Program for the Sunday Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
The Church Training Night Manual 
Missionary Education for Kindergarten and Primary Children 
Missionary Education for Intermediates and Seniors 
At a Glance 
Doctor Tittle’s Sermon ‘‘The Sword and the Spirit’ 
Doctor Stone’s Sermon “The Divine Commission” 
“The Pilgrim’—A Missionary-centered Easter program for the Church 
Schools. 
EXTENSION 


In addition to the co-operation with pastors, furnishing them 
story and factual material, etc., mentioned above, a number of 
different types of field cultivation work have been carried on and 
are still in process in such districts as the Mansfield District, 
North-East Ohio Conference ; the Independence District, Kansas 
Conference; the Altoona District, Central Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence; Los Angeles District, Southern California Conference, and 
others. The program has been enthusiastically adopted and all - 
the pastors on the districts are now co-operating under their Dis- 
trict Superintendent or a Field Director of Religious Education, 
or some pastor, whom they have chosen as District Director of 
Missionary Education, to get the program going in every church 
in their districts. In the Independence District, under the super- 
vision of both the District Superintendent and the. District 
Director, the churches achieved a 100 per cent organization in the 
putting on of a thorough-going program of Missionary Educa- 
tion in co-operation with the department. The Altoona District, 
in Pennsylvania, is likewise achieving a high percentage of suc- 
cess. 


In the entire Cincinnati. Area, under the personal leadership 
of Bishop Henderson, the department has co-operated for two 
years in the effort to institute a Church School of Missions in 
every church in the Area in the six weeks’ period between Haster 
and Pentecost. In the other Areas the Bishops have formed 
teams of two or three men, of whom the Secretary of Missionary 
Education was one, to meet every district in the Area and take 
up in detail the matter of programs and missions in these dis- 
tricts. 

A rapidly developing movement is on in the larger cities 
whereby the Secretary of Missionary Education is asked to 
come in for either a week-end or an entire week to aid the local 
Directors of Religious Education and the Pastors to set up an 
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adequate program of Missionary Education on at least a mini- 
mum basis in their churches. This involves meeting with the 
religious educational groups, speaking in the morning and eve- 
ning services of two strategic churches, holding a Sunday after- 
noon conference, addressing the ministers’ meeting on Monday 
morning, and conferring on additional problems Monday after- 
noon. More requests have been received for this type of service 
than the secretary of the department is able to meet. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


One important piece of work which the Secretary of the de- 
partment has called to the attention of both the Co-operating 
Administrative Staff and the Sunday School Editorial Office is 
the development of a method by which the work our Church 
is accomplishing through its missionary and benevolent. Boards 
at home and abroad may become a part of the basic curriculum 
studies in all our Church Schools. That is, to quote a statement 
from one of Doctor Hargraves’ recent reports, “While we recog- 
nize and are committed to the values of interdenominational 
co-operation in our religious educational work, yet the use of the 
basic lesson materials in our Church Schools, at present syndi- 
cated among several denominations, has this danger: that we 
shall build up a generation of younger Christians within our 
denomination who shall have favorable attitudes toward mis- 
sions in general, but who shall be completely ignorant of what 
their own church family is responsible for in its missionary and 
benevolent outreach, and how they are meeting that respon- 
sibility.” The department has been studying for some time 
how this missionary information concerning our Methodist work 
at home and abroad may be integrated systematically with the 
lesson materials now studied by slightly less than five millions of 
our Church School scholars; and plans are being made for a 
conference between representatives of all our Boards and the 
Sunday School Editorial Office shortly after General Confer- 
ence, for the consideration of this subject. 


Important is the possibility from the educational standpoint 
of developing one unified program of missionary education as an 
integral part of our Church’s total program of religious educa- 
tion, which will reach and train every boy and girl, every young 
man and young woman, in the interests of a Christ-centered 
world-mindedness and outreach. For the purpose of direct pre- 
sentation it may indeed prove wise for the Mission Boards each 
to have its special representative on the staff of the Department 
of Missionary Education, which representatives would simply 
take the place of the two age-group specialists now on that Staff. 
_ This is a detail which can comparatively easily be worked out. 
But for the sake of both the financial saving and a unified and 
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sound educational ministry to the lives of our boys and 
girls and growing youth, the Church should hesitate long be- 
fore forsaking this valuable unified agency and spiritual min- 
istry. 

As an estimate of progress in the field of Missionary Education 
it is interesting to note an item in a recent issue of the Church 
School Journal which says, “Probably not in this generation has 
there been the amount of interest in and emphasis upon the 
importance of Missionary Education as such in our denomina- 
tion that has been gathering headway during the past year.” 
This statement, of course, is but the impression of one writer, 
but back of it lies the cumulative development of much work in 
the field of religious education. And if it iseeven approximately 
true the Church has reason to feel greatly encouraged as it 
presses on in the work of developing a missionary-minded gen- 
eration of Christians within its membership. 


PUBLICITY 


General Publicity, as differentiated from Secular Press 
Publicity, includes the preparation and distribution of World 
Service news releases and feature articles to the religious press, 
pamphlet materia! of a general nature and for special seasons, 
such as Christmas, Haster, and the Annual Roll Call, the main- 
tenance of the Church Bulletin Service, the business management 
of the World Service News, the supervision of printing for other 
departments, and miscellaneous activities. The basis upon which 
the general World Service publicity has been conducted during 
the past four years is that of thorough and progressive educa- 
tion rather than high-pressure campaigns. It is the belief of 
our Publicity Department, in charge of the very versatile super- 
intendent, Rev. W. F. McDermott, that the best results accrue 
from the sending out of a steady stream of interesting, informa- 
tional, and inspiring World Service material rather than frenzied 
appeals for funds. If the World Service “mind” is created in the 
Church, the people will give gladly and liberally. 


The largest individual piece of General Publicity of the quad- 
rennium has been the launching and development of the Church 
Bulletin Service. It was started in December, 1924, with an 
initial Bulletin circulation of 20,000 copies. It has grown very 
rapidly in the three succeeding years until the circulation during 
the closing months of the quadrennium was slightly less than 
500,000 copies a week. The total circulation from the begin- 
ning up to April 1, was in excess of 29,000,000 copies, while 
the end of the quadrennium, May 31, will register, on the 
basis of a conservative estimate, a total in excess of 34,000,000 
copies. 
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This mammoth circulation—the largest, without doubt, of any 
single religious promotional publication—has been attained at 
a very small cost to World Service. The total tabulated ex- 
pense for the Bulletin, including printing, postage, promotion, 
and a large part of the salary items and other overhead, up to 
March 1, was $130,702. The income for that period from sale 
of the Bulletin was $125,480. Thus, for a net cost of $5,000, 
the Church has had the benefit of publicity, that in the form 
of ordinary literature, would have cost in excess of $100,000. 
The success of the Bulletin Service is all the more remarkable 
when it is considered that it has charged for its Bulletins in 
competition with all the other literature which was provided 
free of charge. In spite of this, the Bulletin circulation has 
equalled or exceeded the total of all the free literature combined. 
It is safe to say that at least 6,000 or 7,000 of our Methodist 
churches have made use of the Church Bulletin in one way or 
another, either part time or full time, during the three years it 
has been in operation. 

The Bulletin is printed in four-page and six-page sizes and 
in different grades of stock to suit the Churches’ needs. Re- 
cently a still larger form, 12x18 inches, was launched to 
meet the demands of the larger Churches. It is called the 
Parish Paper and has been well received by many great 
Churches. 

The General Publicity Division has also provided the Adyo- 
cates with scores of columns of World Service material, includ- 
ing stories, financial reports, statements, appeals, etc. The 
Advocates have been more than generous and cordial in their 
handling of this information. All gratitude is due them for 
- their invaluable co-operation. 

Special Roll Call literature has been provided for the several 
campaigns of the quadrennium, including posters, pamphlets, 
letters, and other publicity matter. The assistance of advertising 
specialists has been secured for some of this work. No complete 
record of the circulation of these various items is available, but 
it has totaled several million copies for the quadrennium, indi- 
cating the Church’s wide-spread response to the Roll Call plan. 
Assistance has also been given in the preparation and distribu- 
tion of the special annual number of the World Service News 
during the Roll Call period. 

Many general pamphlets for World Service promotion have 
been prepared, including such familiar ones as “Are We Taking 
Jesus in Harnest?” “Twenty-five Years of Victory,” “Along the 
World Service Pathway,” “Build Nobly the Temple of God,” 
and special folders for Christmas and Easter offerings, the Every 
Member Canvass, the development of local World Service Coun- 
cils, ete. The Publicity Division has also supervised and car- 
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ried out much of the detail of the special offerings at Christmas 
and Easter each year. 

A part of the work of General Publicity has been the manage- 
ment and publication of the World Service News. Co-operation 
has been given the editor in the publication and distribution 
of the magazine. The World Service News, under the able 
editorship of Miss Dorothy McConnell, was launched in March, 
1925, and has averaged about 160,000 monthly circulation. It 
is now at 185,000. 

Many miscellaneous activities, which cannot be enumerated 
here, have been carried on. Hundreds of calls for advice and 
suggestion in publicity nature from pastors have been answered. 
Extensive helps have been developed and distributed to all 
churches, including packets of Mimeograph Designs, Manuals of 
Publicity, and booklets of one sort and another. That this has 
been a worthwhile service is registered by the fact that at least 
2,000 pastors have written in their appreciation, without solicita- 
tion, during the quadrennium. 


Mention should be made of two other features which the 
Church Bulletin Service has launched during the latter part of 
the quadrennium. One of these is the Membership Clearing 
House, which seeks to connect up members removing from one 
church with the nearest church in the new locality, so as to stop 
the tremendous loss of members by changes in residence. The 
Church Bulletin Service can do this at a very small expense, 
utilizing the spare time of its staff, and the records of churches 
and pastors available in the central office. It is believed that at 
least 25,000 members will be saved to the Church yearly when 
the Clearing House is in full swing. At this writing, an average 
of 100 names per day is being received and referred to various 
churches throughout the land. 


Another significant development has been the launching of the 
Cut Division, whereby the Church Bulletin Service furnishes cuts 
of a wide variety to churches on either a rental or sale basis. 
This division has plans for an extensive aid to the Church at 
large, furnishing illustrations on World Service, church promo- 
tion, and other subjects at a price just sufficient to cover the cost 
involved. A wide-spread demand for cuts indicates that this is a 
real field of publicity activity, through which results of great 
value to World Service and to the Church at large may be real- 
ized. 


Publicity is the right arm of the Church in advancing its 
program of Kingdom extension. It tells the story of achieve- 
ment, creates the favorable attitude toward World Service, and 
prepares the way for the appeal for gifts and prayers. It is to 
the actual work of World Service what the preparation of the 
field is to the growing of crops. It represents.the plowing of 
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the soil, the cultivating and the preparation of the seed bed, 
so that all may be ready when the seed sowing comes. After that, 
it is the caring for the growing crop in a most effective way 
until the harvest comes. It is not too much to say that without 
vital publicity, local interest in World Service would dwindle 
away and our world-wide program would be greatly curtailed. 


SECULAR PRESS 


Publishers and editors of daily and weekly newspapers, and 
practically all press associations are exhibiting a constantly grow- 
ing interest in special articles and news regarding the Church’s 
work in its various benevolent and missionary enterprises. 

No difficulty is found in placing real interesting news matter. 
If there is any difficulty, it lies in deciding what is considered by 
the newspapers as denominational Church propaganda or infor- 
mation regarding the Church which is considered news of general 
public interest and desired by both the press and its readers. 
There is a greater demand for genuine church news by the news- 
papers than can possibly be supplied. 

There has been a remarkable growth in the number of news- 
papers in the United States that either have church editors or 
are giving special attention, particularly on Saturdays, Sundays, 
and Mondays, to religious enterprises, reports, and abstracts of 
sermons. 

There is an increasing number of church leaders and news- 
paper men who are keenly conscious of the need of closer co- 
operation of the Church and the press. At the present time, 
there is the greatest opportunity for a closer and more cordial 
co-operation than has ever existed between the Church and the 
newspaper. 

Lack of definite knowledge of the operations of the press by 
the clergy and lack of knowledge ofthe Church by the press, 
causes irritation, misunderstanding and criticism. 

The secular press division has been in charge of that genius, 
Dr. John T. Brabner-Smith, who has co-operated with the offi- 
cials of all church organizations in giving publicity to the activi- 
ties of the Boards and. their organizations, éspecially writing 
and giving out. advance news stories of the annual meetings. 
Assistance has also been given in connection with the annual 
meetings of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Sotiety, the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society, Area Councils, the fall 
and spring meetings of the Board of Bishops, the Annual 
Conference sessions and other significant benevolence gather- 
ings. 

Press associations and newspapers are gladly co-operating in 
giving news of Methodism in an unprecedented way. ‘The news- 
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papers printed in one year sufficient news matter from the cen- 
tral headquarters without duplication, to make a daily paper, 
for six days in each week for sixteen months, each paper to 
have six columns of news and six pages of solid type each issue. 
Editorials on Christianity and Methodism are constantly appear- 
ing and in increasing numbers. 


STEWARDSHIP 


As the quadrennium approaches its end, it is fitting that the 
Department of Stewardship should “give an account of its stew- 
ardship.” 

The past four years have witnessed as much or more activity, 
recorded more interest, and produced more lasting results, in 
behalf of Christian Stewardship, than any like period in his- 
tory. This is true not only of our own Church, but of the 
Churches of Christ throughout the land. To-day, among all 
groups, religious and educational, there are apparent a growing 
interest, an increasing cordiality, and a deepening knowledge 
in matters of stewardship. This great scriptural, rational and 
highly practical principle seems destined to a permanent place 
in the Christian thinking, devotion, theology, and working plans 
of the Church. 

The sincerity and depth of this awakened interest in steward- 
ship is evident in the very large degree of co-operation afforded 
the Department of Stewardship, from practically every great 
religious and educational agency of the Church. Universities, 
colleges and seminaries have welcomed the specific teaching of 
stewardship principles, have included our textbooks in their 
curricula, and voluntarily placed our literature on their library 
shelves. The general officers of our Sunday School, Epworth 
League, Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, Brotherhood, etc., have incorporated stew- 
ardship teaching, study, and research into their literature, pro- 
grams and plans; while everywhere local schools, chapters and 
auxiliaries have been busy with stewardship study, practice and 
promotion. The International Lesson Committee have opened 
their doors wide ‘to stewardship interpretations, and our Meth- 
odist Sunday school writers, with those of other communions, 
at the request of the United Stewardship Council, are now regu- 
larly contributing special stewardship matters for all appro- 
priate lessons. 


This spirit of co-operation, on the part of other religious com- 
munions, is one of the most gratifying developments of the 
stewardship impulse. On many religious doctrines it is difficult 
for all disciples to agree, but on the subject of Christian Steward- 
ship there seems to be no room or disposition for controversy, 
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and the stewardship workers of all American Protestant denomi- 
nations meet, twice yearly in stated conferences, and more fre- 
quently in interdenominational city campaigns, without con- 
sciousness of sectarian differences, but with the sole object of 
promoting the kingdom of God through this: principle of ac- 
countability to a common Lord. For three successive years 
this brotherly organization has honored your scholarly 
arerord ahi Secretary, Dr. Luther E. Lovejoy, with its presi- 
ency. 


A disposition to support the Stewardship program of our own 
Church has’ been strikingly exhibited by our denominational 
leaders. Bishops, who have recently taxed themselves with the 
duty of a special address at each Annual Conference, Board 
Secretaries, District Superintendents, Editors, Educational men, 
groups of laymen, have shown a new cordiality, have given loyal 
co-operation, and have vied with the pastors of the Church in a 
constant endeavor to make Stewardship a universal, transparent, 
and practical principle of holy living. Especially gratifying has 
been the co-operation of the laymen, who have generously con- 
tributed not only time but money to the promotion of this great 
ideal. In widely scattered parts of the country men have volun- 
tarily offered to the Stewardship Department large gifts, running 
into the thousands of dollars, for the work of distributing stew- 
ardship books and pamphlets, encouraging systematic study, and 
promoting the organization of stewardship instruction in frontier 
territory. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STEWARDSHIP. LITERATURE 


The eagerness of the Church to understand the true meaning 
and implications of stewardship, and to teach and practice its 
principles, is manifest in the avidity with which our enormous 
output of literature has been consumed. Our Department of 
Stewardship prints and distributes annually, from the pens of 
stewardship experts, and from among the leading religious 
writers of the world, approximately 100,000,000 pages of pam- 
phlet literature. Of this literature the special commission on 
Stewardship, which met in Chicago on February 24, 1927, spoke 
thus: “We gladly recognize the excellence and high quality of 
our stewardship literature, as prepared and distributed by the 
Department of Stewardship of the World Service Commission. 
It is our belief that no finer presentations of the subject have 
ever been offered to the Church, and that the reading of the 
various pamphlets and booklets by our pastors and people can- 
not fail to be productive of great spiritual blessing.” Copious 
copying by other denominational leaders from our literature 
gives unquestioned testimony to its acknowledged worth. Three 
special books on Stewardship have been published by our Meth- 
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odist Book Concern within the quadrennium, recommended by 
our Department of Stewardship, and scattered widely through 
the churches. The first, a textbook, written by the Secretary of 
the department, has enjoyed a very wide distribution, having 
been accepted by the stewardship representatives of the various 
denominations as an authorized textbook for study classes, Sun- 
day schools, institutes, etc., and has been pronounced by stew- 
ardship leaders of several denominations as, up to the present, 
the foremost textbook on the subject. The second, a Steward- 
ship Primer, written by a former secretary of the department, 
setting forth in brief, orderly, and cogent form the scriptural 
and rational argument for tithing stewardship. This also has 
met with great favor. The third, a book by the Department 
Secretary, setting forth in story form a large number of con- 
crete cases of Stewardship living, and supplementing this with 
illustrative and statistical matter on the meaning, progress, and 
possibilities of stewardship. The eagerness with which the 
church public has accepted this form of teaching is highly grati- 
fying. In addition to these, the Church has had available a vast 
library of other stewardship literature, from the pens of earlier 
writers and from authors in other denominations. 


STEWARDSHIP HDpUCATION 


More and more the cultivation of stewardship has disclosed 
itself to the Church as a great educational endeavor. While still 
recognized as the great bulwark of missionary and benevolent 
endeavor, its fundamental character, as the underlying principle 
of all Christian faithfulness, has been increasingly made mani- 
fest. Plans for its correct and systematic teaching have there- 
fore been found indispensable. 

Out of this necessity have grown the Pastor’s Stewardship 
Seminar—the leader of the local church assembling his entire 
official family for diligent research and discussion; the depart- 
mental study classes, in Sunday school and Epworth League, 
summer and winter institute classes, Women’s Societies, Men’s 
Clubs, ete., all with the use of an authorized textbook and col- 
lateral reading. The increase in, and total amount of, systematic 
stewardship study, within the past four years, has been amazing. 
Considerable effort has also been given to education in thrift, 
budgeting, and systematic giving. The Stewardship Diary 
and Budget Book provided by the United Stewardship Council 
has been widely distributed among our people, and with very 
gratifying influence on practical philanthropy. A growing use 
is also made of high-grade stewardship posters. 

In popularizing stewardship throughout the community no 
better method has been found than the Stewardship Reading 
Contest. This is still in high repute and in constant use, with a 
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tendency to use the more stable books, rather than the leaflets, as 
a reading basis. 

In field cultivation, to which the Stewardship secretary gives a 
full half of his time, very effective assistance has been rendered 
by the World Service field and office staff, who have given gener- 
ously of time, study, and, travel to this cause. Considerable time 
and labor have been given to intensive cultivation by districts 
and sub-district groups, many of the District Superintendents 
devoting, for considerable periods of time, all their strength and 
resources to co-operation in the work. In the interest of the 
Stewardship Department the secretary has visited practically all 
our Annual Conferences in the United States, and many Area, 
district and special conferences. In every case the eager response 
has evinced a genuine interest in stewardship promotion in all 
sections of the Church. 

For the last five or six months the Stewardship Secretary has 
given the larger portion of his time to the work of meeting and 
coaching, in special conferences, one stewardship representative, 
each, from all the districts of the Church, together with the 
District Superintendent, and such Pastors as could conveniently 
be present. The attendance at these conferences has included a 
selected representative for almost every district involved. The 
interest has been truly astonishing and the acceptance of plans, 
tasks and responsibilities most gratifying to the Stewardship 
Office and most promising to the Church. At these con- 
ferences a full period of three hours is employed by 
the Stewardship Secretary in an intensive program of in- 
struction in stewardship principles, ideals, methods, and plans 
of promotion, so that each representative is qualified to re- 
turn to his district and its churches and assist Pastors and 
Superintendent in any needful plan of work. It looks, at the 
present moment, as though this method of appointing and 
coaching District Stewardship Representatives will prove to be 
one of the most efficient methods our Church has under- 
taken. 

As one of the material results of the last few years of stew- 
ardship instruction, it has been frequently pointed out that our 
Church is giving, through its regular channels, almost $20,000,- 
000 more than it gave in the best year of the Centenary, or had 
ever given before. This is, of course, only a fragment of the 
gain that should have been made, and, unfortunately, the gain 
has not usually been applied to our benevolent work, but in an 
era when all religious activities are under suspicion, and when 
men everywhere are giving as largely as possible to pleasure and 
as little as possible to philanthropy, there is no accounting for 
even this moderate gain except through the spreading of the 
stewardship ideal. 
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Tye FuTuRE OF STEWARDSHIP PROMOTION 


Looking into the future, it is not difficult to discover some 
of tlie trends which stewardship teaching must inevitably follow. 
More and more must our most modern and efficient educational 
methods be applied to its study and promotion. Beginning must 
be made in the earliest years of childhood. Spasmodie, impulsive, 
and fragmentary methods must give place to a well-ordered 
system. Pulpit, Sunday school, Church Training Night, 
Epworth League, and all the educational agencies of the Church 
must be enlisted in the schedule of plans. Colleges and semi- 
naries, Summer Schools of Theology, Benevolent Boards, Insti- 
tutes, Annual and District Conferences must give it a larger 
place and must provide regularly in their curricula and pro- 
grams for its study. It must be broadened, rationalized, made 
more and more harmonious with a true scriptural and reasonable 
interpretation. As the special commission on the study of 
stewardship, appointed at the request of the Board of Bishops, 
recently reported: “We are exceedingly anxious that the word 
Stewardship shall be more and more employed in its widest and 
most sacred meaning, as calling for the complete consecration 
of all life for the service of Christ. While it is true that our 
great causes are in need of increased financial support, it would 
still be most unwise for us to think of stewardship pri- 
marily for securing funds. Rather should we present it as a 
principle underlying all our ways of living and praying and 
loving.” 

And yet it is evident that, as one of the most experienced of 
the educational leaders of our Church recently declared: “How- 
ever much thought and effort may be given to a wise educa- 
tional program of stewardship, we shall still need, for a long time 
to come, these special methods of promotional endeavor, these 
plans for arousing, stimulating, and guiding the Church in prac- 
tical Stewardship.” Stewardship, unless made definite, concrete, 
and applied to our daily life of working, serving, praying, and 
giving, may readily become a vague and pious generality, worth- 
less to ourselves, the Church, or the world. 

In plans for practical efficiency the new method of convening 
and training volunteer stewardship representatives, from 
churches and districts, must be carried on and increased in 
thoroughness and effectiveness. Further progress must also be 
attempted in the work, already undertaken, of educating the 
entire Church, not only in proportionate giving, but in the wise, 
reverent and equitable distribution of their gifts. In this phase 
of stewardship the churches which utilize the storehouse plan 
have made commendable progress. 


When, in the conscientious application of our high ideals of 
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stewardship to all the business of living and serving, we shall 
have approached the example and standards of Him who came 
not to do his own will but the will of his Father in heaven, we 
may begin to aspire to that exalted privilege employed by those 
who have truly become “Stewards of the manifold grace of God.” 


Lire Work 


In 1924, the Committee on Life Service went out of existence 
and the new General Conference legislation provided that the 
Co-operating Administrative Staff “shall co-ordinate the life 
service activities of the Constituent Boards. All agencies en- 
gaged in these activities shall be required to co-operate in the 
unified system.” : 


By action of the Administrative Staff, these activities were 
co-ordinated under a committee composed of a member of the 
Administrative Staff and an accredited representative from 
each of the following World Service agencies: The Board of 
Foreign Missions, Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion, Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, and three 
departments of the Board of Education, namely, Educational 
Institutions, Church Schools, and Epworth League. 

The Committee was organized with a Chairman and Secretary 
and during the quadrennium has held twenty-seven formal meet- 
ings for the consideration of life work matters. There have also 
been frequent informal conferences among the staff members 
regarding situations that needed some group thinking for their 
solution. 

All expenses for this co-operative work, except for the main- 
tenance of a small central office, were paid direct by the Boards 
that have representatives on the Committee. At the present 
time the central office is operated on an annual budget of but 
$3,500, which pays the salaries of two persons, Miss Margaret 
Bennett, research secretary, and stenographer and for the print- 
ing of any general literature issued by the Committee. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE LIFE WORK COMMITTEE 


Four important functions of the Committee since its organ- 
ization in 1924, are briefly considered below: 


I. It has served as a clearing house for the collection and dissemination 
of vocational information, especially of Church vocations: 
1. Sources of requests for information, - . 

a. From young people, who are perplexed about their life work 
problems and who want to know the opportunities for service 
in the Church. 

b. From adults, who need literature and suggestions for the 
vocational guidance of individuals or groups. Pastors, 
Church School teachers, Directors of Religious Education, 
and workers in Colleges, are among those making requests. 
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Frequently leaders in other denominations have asked about 
the life work guidance program of our Church, and made 
requests for literature. 

2. Methods of handling requests. 
Inquiries are answered conscientiously and as promptly as 
possible by personal letters. In cases where research is 
needed to answer difficult questions, necessary steps have 
been taken to secure the facts. Hundreds of young people 
who have definitely decided for Church work are on the 
permanent mailing list and receive letters and literature 
regularly. : 

3. Research and Publication. 
In order partially to meet the needs of the field numerous 
studies have been carried on. ‘Those published are as fol- 


WS: 

a. “The Church Secretary or Pastor’s Assistant”: A voca- 
tional study containing information about the training 
of these workers, their activities, salaries, and other 
points of interest. 

b. “Do You Want to be a Church Assistant?”: A study 
of all types of full time salaried assistants in the Meth- 
odist Church. It was based on information received 
from 90 per cent of the District Superintendents and 
several Secretaries of City Missionary Societies and 
was an attempt to discover what demand our local 
Churches have for salaried assistants and learn the 
types of positions for which there is the greatest num- 
ber of openings. 

ce. “The Ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church’: 

An Annual presentation of statistics on the educational 
status of men admitted to the ministry. The studies 
of 1925 and 1926 are available in printed form. 
Data were also collected as to the losses and gains in 
the effective ranks of our Ministers. Some information 
was gathered relative to Women Preachers in our 
Church. 

d. “Vocations in the Church”: A composite leaflet con- 
taining information relative to the types of workers 
employed by each of the Boards co-operating on the 
Committee and the two Women’s Societies. The edu- 
cational preparation and other requirements necessary 
for the various kinds of work are included. 

e. “What Theological School Shall I Attend?”: A pamphlet 
containing information about eight of our Theological 
Schools. The brief descriptions of these seminaries 
were prepared by representatives of the several schools 
and give an admirable picture of the rich opportunities 
which are available to young people who are looking 
toward graduate studies in Religion. 


II. It has maintained a central filing system. 


The correspondence with recruits not yet ready for placement 
is kept in a central file thereby avoiding duplication and making 


possible more satisfactory guidance than would otherwise be 
the case. 


III. It has served as a clearing house for the constituent Boards in the han- 
dling of candidates ready for placement. 

The Life Work Committee is not a placement agency but several 

of its members are the personnel secretaries of the Boards which 

they respectively represent and are therefore in close touch with 
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openings. This makes it possible promptly.to put qualified per- 
sons in touch with the World Service Agencies. needing workers. 
Young people ready for service have frequently sent their applica- 
tions to the Committee and their names were referred to the 
proper persons for consideration. 


IV. It has been the co-ordinating agency for co-operative college visitations. 

1. Responsibility of the Committee. 
At the beginning of the quadrennium the Administrative Staff 
decided that “College Conferences must be co-ordinated” and 
gave the Committee the task of finding the method. After 
again studying the situation the Committee agreed that team 
visitations should be continued. 

2. Procedure for the years 1924-1928. 
The first year the Committee asked our college presidents 
and Wesley Foundation Pastors if they desired representatives 
to visit their institutions. At the end of the first year the 
Committee decided not to solicit invitations in the future but 
only to care for requests from the Colleges for Conferences 

7 by individuals or teams. 5 
3. Report on Conferences. 


Conferences 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 
|S\vAuier ceslb cope ose nen BIO IG OT 15 6 6 8 
By individuals............... 21 13 12 2 
In Student Volunteer Conven- : 

LIONS 2a earns Eee EES 2 1 1 
In Federated Student Commit- 
tee Conference. ..........+-+ Ae 4 
Evanston Conference......... a 1 
VTotabw ees SSRN Re 43 21 19 2 


LARGER INTERPRETATION OF LIFE WORK 


One of the most significant things done by the Committee during the 
quadrennium was the action taken on December 21, 1927, as to a larger 
interpretation of the term Life Work. By Official vote its members 
expressed their conviction that the Church has a two-fold responsibility 
with reference to the Life Work guidance of its young people: 

First: Helping through a continuous educational program, all its young 
people to choose their vocations from the Christian point of view. 

Second: Securing an adequate supply of well trained leaders for its 
own. service. 

This larger interpretation is not a new idea. However, of this prob- 
lem the Church has had only a limited conception and has confined its 
work primarily to the ministry and other Church vocations. é 

It is now proposed that the Church make a unified attack on this prob- 
lem and systematically. work toward its solution. Already some steps 
have been taken to bring this about. However, these efforts are far 
from sufficient, and the Life Work Committee is giving further considera- 
tion to the methods by which our leadership is recruited and trained. 
Experience has revealed two important needs: 

First. The need for the integration of Life Work in a total program 
of religious education. The Christian attitudes and motives underlying 
life work should be within the growing spiritual experience, not something 
to be tacked on. This principle suggests that life work should be in the 
very fiber of the total program of religious education. : 

This suggests that in curriculum construction, general program making, 
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| 
ant field promotion and supervision, life work should have an integral 
place. 
Second. There is need for a more effective co-operation between those 
agencies that. share sis Se ee for life work guidance, therefore a 
closer correlation in the functioning of the program of the field. 


EXPENDITURES REDUCED 


It is becoming increasingly evident that certain types of pro- 
motional and administrative work can be more efficiently and 
economically handled from a central office. The expenses of our 
united activities have been rigidly held to the minimum. The 
elimination of the Area office expenses, careful economy, and 
the acceptance of certain tasks by the boards as their direct 
responsibility though carried forward in a unified manner, 
makes possible a report to-day of approximately one-half of the 
expense of the central organization in the preceding quadren- 
nium. Several graphs and tables are printed giving exact infor- 
mation as to the procedure and the results obtained. 


WORLD SERVICE INCOME 


Even a cursory glance at the tables or graphs related to com- 
parative income reveals the trend of the quadrennium as being 
practically on a level. This means stability but not progress. 
When the character of the Centenary is remembered, due recog- 
nition. given to the country’s financial readjustments and the 
agricultural situation, cognizance taken of the post-war dis- 
illusionment, anti-missionary and narrowly racial attitudes, the 
unparalleled regime of criticism and complaint indulged in just 
prior to the General Conference of 1924, the supposed revolt 
of youth, the postponed local church needs, the tendency 
to build up and support Annual Conference or territory institu- 
tions, perhaps it is surprising that the record is not one 
of retreat rather than stability. Keeping away from high pres- 
sure campaigns, endeavoring to lay foundations in education and 
stewardship looking toward permanent success, the quadrennium 
has been replete with toil and seed-sowing whose results inevi- 
tably will be more in evidence in the days that are ahead. 

The World Service receipts for the first three years of the 
quadrennium (each ending on May 31) and for the first nine 
months of the fourth year to February 29, 1928, inclusive, are 
shown below: 


Wor. Service RECEIPTS 


First W. S. Year...... $7,917,244.41 $590,233.42 $8,507,477 .83 
Second W.S. Year..... 8,119,539 .39 533,880.55 8,653,419. 94 
Third W. S. Year...... 7,705,170.51 625,181 .58 8,330,352 .09 
Fourth W. S. Year (9 

months) Shick tras loac3!- 4,482,930. 48. 480,306. 44 4,963,236 . 92 


Totals (3 years, 9 mo.) $28,224,884.79 $2,229,601.99 $30,454,486 .78 
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The foregoing quadrennial report is incomplete. Receipts for March, 
April and May—necessarily omitted from statement, which, therefore, 
covers nine months only of Fourth World Service Year—amounted last year 
to $2,855,455.92 on apportionment and $221,399.57 in World Service 
“Specials”; total for three months on apportionment and “Specials,”’ 
$3,076,855.49. The addition of these figures to totals given for three 
years, nine months, may serve as an approximate statement of probable 
total receipts for the quadrennium to end on May 31, 1928. 


It must be acknowledged gratefully that while the giving of 
the Church to the connectional benevolence enterprises has not 
advanced as we had wished, nevertheless the total giving of our 
membership for all Church purposes has consistently increased, 
as indicated by the following tables: 


Year ending Paid to Centenary Total Out of each 

May 31 and World Service Per Member Dollar 
D917 ech toad oes $3,466,112 $.95 
EOE Siete cvviareiccels # avstereis's 4,278,364 aia Bre 
TOL Dire seis crane aucr ern oraaeye 10,179,994 2.83 16.2 cents 
MO 20 Mere ick gece cistehe oererorals 15,758,853 4.26 20.5 cents 
MG idee as cisrece wistapsterriee lone 15,200,877 4.02 17.5 cents 
MY 2 aie sn abet scarenste Solis sieves 13,400,570 3.47 15.2 cents 
TO 8R cis, pee sege ht wetease 12,667,185 3.26 13.1 cents 
1 4 i easia a case raqe 3 eeteie 11,834,772 3.03 12.3 cents 
TOD Sen ee sarees auntie 8,507,477 2.16 8.8 cents 
E920. ee ats eicsrecels wfegeie 8,653,419 2.19 9.0 cents 
LOD, Sehiete ad ss assole ss 8,330,352 2.09 8.5 cents 

Year Ending Full Members Paid for Total 

May 31 U.S. Only All Purposes Per Member 
A919 Al. reIS. 09 3,592,445 $62,941,974 $17.52 
AQZO Lis Ges 6 SE 3,702,434 76,798,150 20.84 
TO DU yy SEP 3,782,321 86,990,367 23.00 
AO QQ, SG eAI8 3,860,559 87,920,184 22.77 
WO DS PTAA. Gh ta 3,889,352 96,685,546 24.86 
BODE STR diktan..i bre 3,911,046 96,562,374 24.69 
BEY PAE Gre drape ica Coe Rant oe 3,930,891 95,946,141 24.41 
1926. 254). Fk, BG 3,953,039 96,293,290 24.36, 
LOD TEE OSes 3,979,441 97,941,791 24,61 


* Preliminary statement, 1927, subject to correction. 


The graph which follows shows the Benevolence receipts for each year, 


1914-1927, and its distribution to the Boards. 


Length of bars and 


segments is proportional to amounts received. Figures at top of vertical 
bars represent, 7m thousands of dollars, the total amount received in the year 
named at foot of bar; in readmg these figures, three ciphers should be 
added.. These totals include Benevolences on apportionment and 
“Specials.” 
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APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCES, INCLUDING “SPECIALS”; 
RECEIPTS AND DISTRIBUTION, 1914-1927 





1920 1921 19221923 1924 92S 1926 1927 
BENEVOLENCES CENTENARY WORLD SERVICE 
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APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCES, 1914-1927, PERCENTAGES 
OF TOTAL RECEIPTS AND DISTRIBUTION 
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The Chart above shown represents the percentage of total Benevolence 
receipts paid to each Board during the years 1914 to 1927. Detailed 
statement appears in tabulation appended to this report. 


CEenTRAL Recrrving TREASURY 


The Central Treasury in the third World Service year received, 
acknowledged to the churches contributing the same, and dis- 
tributed in accordance with the instructions of the World Serv- 
ice Commission, $6,885,805. This is more than eighty-nine per 
cent of the total payment of the Church for the regular work of 
its Benevolence Boards. These transactions called for the writ- 
ing and mailing of 45,178 World Service vouchers with dupli- 
cates and for the record of these payments to the credit of the 
proper Conferences, districts and charges. The pages which 
follow illustrate the activities of the very efficient Central Re- 
ceiving Treasury—including the receipts of the Cashier, the 
Rey. P. W. Finger; the records of the Accountant, Mr, Albert 
Curl; the tabulations and apportionment calculations of the 
Statistical Division, the Reverend R. E. Dunlap, Superintend- 


ent, and the reports of the Assistant Treasurer, the Reverend 
C. M. Barton. 
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LETTER OF REMITTANCE 


THE WORLD SERVICE COMMISSION [£89 1928 AM 
RAYHOND J. WADE, 


Caeeetive Sesretary OF THE MetHopist Episcopal CHURCH Rar herd 
7#@ RUSH STREET, CHICAGO 


et Sees SSeS Se 


PEAS ST SY PS PTS, SESS 
MONTHLY REMITTANCE 
ec as Se reac 2 ne vans See te pean Per, 
ea ee TSS Roe eed eee ht cee te cre ne ene the epee at spate Some, 
Titusville, Pa. 





_ | ___ Meaaviiie GES: 
ae eS Santee 
.— Brie 


2 OB a Ee ; 
“ The Rev. J2_As Galbraith __ Paster Adiren —.W. Walnut St., Dituay 
Raclosed herewith be Bent 
Sok AR can Bs xew Bernice MoGinnett, _ 
Maney Order Oficial Position Financia} Seoretary _» 
Cashier's or Cartified Check § - Srret Adtrets 114 H. Monroe Street 


oheok Pa ey meet on Pa, Pa 
Tee = 7 on Po ta 
‘The above remictance inchudes the following items: Christmas offering, § 27470 _._; Raster offering, 
Moathly Misslonsry offering fe the Sunday School, §__—————7 Waly, Day. offpriga fo, the Sunday School} $i 
= eet Rarer dior = 
Pee apap Lalfrsney aot tied ell oe were aang Previousty PAI9 fork — 
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Inchoded te thle remimance are gifts epeclatly duignes for perposs tndicated 00 fellweo: (M.B.—De aot! aaah Felidae Fer satan) 
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tat WORLD SERVICE oF tat METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
CONFERENCE VOUCHER ON APPORTIONMENT 

THE WORLD SERVICE COMMISSION 4 4 e977 
740 Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 


















114 North Monroe Street, ‘This Voucher 


Titusville, Pennsylvanie. yovare __1298,00 
TT] ORRIN W. AUN, Tree, 
NB, "er should nand ve Conference id every voucher received. This 


bas - 
1 will be credited in Contere at column, under “World Barvices 


Ww. S. VOUCHER 
AND DUPLICATES 
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REMITTANCH RDCORDED 


“TITUSV ILLE 


A ES ee ee ee 
CONFERENCE | DISTRICT 


—ERIE 


CHURCHES ON CIRCUIT PIRST YEAR 


MONTH DAY "MONTH DAY 


CONFERENCE YEAR 192 192 








Jaoano  MUMeER 


BEGINNING OF 1927 &| 1928 CONA YEAR 

G E VOSBURGH B4894 | 3000 30 00 
B MC GINNETT 134109 166 00 196 00 
B MC GINNETT $137701 192 00 388 00 


B MC GINNETT $14 0386 187 00 575 00 
B MC GINNETT B6312 25 00 600 00 


BM GINNETT $143958 308 00 908 00 


8B MC GINNETT $146877 390 00 1298 00 
B MC GINNETT 87511 178 00 1476 00 


REMITTER P| 3 a amount | 10 DATE 


ENO OF CONFERENCE YEAR, 102 7 1928 





REGULARITY OF REMITTANCES 


As the result of a definite endeavor to secure a greater regu- 
larity in the remittance of World Service Funds, it is gratifying 
to report a substantial progress, with a considerable saving of 
interest money to our boards. Officials of a sister denomina- 
tion estimate that they would have an annual saving in interest 
charges of $30,000 if regular monthly contributions and remit- 
tances could be secured from local contributors. 
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MINIMUM STANDARD OF ADVANCE 







1 IN 
@ World Service Giving for 1927-1928 # 
— CHICA) SOUTHER District. Wok RIVER, Contereace 






Paid Last Year to World Service on Apportionmens © §SU 576 

Gharo in $1,200,656 Minimam Standard of Advases © © memind05, 

Minjmum Standard Asleed for Your 1927-1928.- + 1e $f 152. 
G1227 







DISTRIBUTION TO CHARGES 

As Plaed by District World Serviee Cowactl ead Reported by Distriat Sapertetendeet 

Dall 6o World Tervien Commmlasion, Divicies of Apporticumear end Seatianien, 240 Rach ic, Chienge” 
8 






FIXED BY DisT: 9 
SERVICE COUNCIL. 1 
| = 





2500 2 26 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICAL 
Boced ipastore RECORD 
‘Eervise ap recorded the ofice Of the Warkl Serrios Goeceacais, ee Onmarn! Hemme. 
uint Leute Eases Cit 









































1. Minimum Standard of Advance. Sent in duplicate to District Super- 
intendent only. Shown above as returned by District Superintendent 
with report of action by District World Service Council. 

2. World Service Year Report. To Bishops and District Superintendents. 

3. Comparative Statistical Record. Mailed each pastor for his own 
charge; and each District Superintendent for every charge in his own 
district. Reproduced on order in large size for wall display, and on 


slides. 
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(4) BEFORE CONFERENCE REPORT 
1928 


PAID Last CONTEREICE TRL, AFD SAIS, COOYIRINCE RR 10 DATS. 
ALSANT DISTRICT 
MOTTO: SYERY CHARGE ADVANCING". 
Paid nesererene Year Boded Paid s Conference Year 


19. Pworconre fr Ter. 15, 1928, 
Ca Appat. On Avpet. Speciale. Om Apt, Speciale. 


$3262 $3305 # 291.20 
es Bs 'B 
950 73 144.60 
tet 2 10. 
329.6; 2. 


(¢) | WORLD SERVICE RECEIPTS 


MONTHLY REPORT FEBRUARY, 1928 


SOCRIVED, FEBRUARY 1928, AD YROM LAST CONFERENCE SESSION TO EB. 2. 
Carmucts PAID DURING YEERUARY PAID TO FEB. APPOR TIOUMENT 
pismiers, flame, Peetele> LAST Cont tre BRS Conf-tr. Coattruto date 
CTMCINBAST AREA $31244.25 $3895.27 $260346.66 — $162458.92 $1112.26 

1298.65 09.78 4525.52 1115.78 
133. Wg, a 
eu 65 32: é 321-35 on 
Ne 120" 624-57 1560.61 63.76 
51 2218.56 1390.30 
1019.70, 82233.21 1213.52 
22742.03 1311 ug, 
2345.1) 366: 3 1316. 3 
52 7079. 121.6 
15571.72 1128.62 4143.20 
Tae 18963.84 6013.46 
3-58 ; 
72.2 
1450.19 
23504.65 
1274.24 
2222.46 
22107.68 


fi e 2049.31 16.56 1867. 
Uanesrille 7 : isis Bie de isthss 





4. Before-Conference Report. To Pastors and District Superintendents 
for stimulus and aid in closing Conference Year. Revised and up-to-date 


copies supplied to Conference Treasurers. 
5. Conference Year Report. To Pastors and District Superintendents. 


After comparing item by item conference treasurer’s report, vouchers 
submitted, and record of remittances received, to secure. complete 


accuracy. 
6. Monthly Report. To District Superintendents, Bishops and Boards. 


WorLpD SERVICE CoUNCILS 


Area World Service Councils have been helpfully functioning 
in each of the Areas in the home field. This is not true in other 
lands. We can wisely leave to Central Conferences the determi- 
nation of their own organizational forms. In some instances 


{ 
| 
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Conference and district World Service Councils have proved 
profitable. In local churches the greatest good has accrued, as 
evidenced by testimonies cited in the various editions of the 
World Service Manual, concerning which pamphlet one pastor 
wrote: “Yesterday I took the World Service Offering. I 
preached on the subject and wish to say that the World Service 
Manual was just what I needed. It has the information in com- 
pact form and in just the right quantity.” 


Looking TowArD THE FUTURE 


While the Commission on “further reorganization and closer 
co-operation” will make report, and no doubt concrete sugges- 
tions will be presented from other quarters, are we not.all con- 
vinced that our real problems are spiritual and not structural ? 
Interested in the perfecting of the organization, is it not wise 
for us to bend every effort to develop and maintain that evangel- 
istic passion, missionary enthusiasm and redemptive motive that 
will slowly but nevertheless surely lift the tide and float the 
Methodist Episcopal Church out on seas of broader usefulness for 
all mankind? 

Epwin H. Huerss, President, 
Raymonp J. Waps, Executive Secretary, 
Orrin W. AuMAN, Treasurer. 
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TOTAL INCOME FOR APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCES 
(Centenary and World Service, including ‘‘Specials’’) 
AND PARTICIPATION OF BOARDS 


Total Home Education | Hospitals, 

Appor- Board of Missions (Including - Homes 

Year tioned Foreign and Four and 

Benev- Missions Church Former Deaconess 

olences Extension Boards) Work 
1914....... $2,727,286 $1,348,484 $960,261 $830; 415 wn ates 
=49.261% =35.209% S1IDAQOSGG We... se 
1915 oe _ 2,850,667 $1,406,962 $955,772 SAQU AT B® isienotos o0le ne 
=49.356% =33.528% = 1ALOS8 0A oe ee 
1916 soak: 3,010,166 $1,461,485 $1,0 es He $488 SSO TOT ITE 63 
=48.552% 684% = 14.569 % 6-1 Eb oes ee 

TOL TS fn oe 3,466,110 $1,647,176 $1,102,705 $577,347 $22,097 
—A7. O22 95 =31.814% =16.657% =0.6388% 

1918). Aes 4,278,331 $1,993,108 $1,449,078 $669,873 $28,685 
’ =46.586% =33,870% =15.657% =0.670% 

19190. 55.58 10,179,994 $4,918,836 $3,916,832 $1,089,152 $39,676 
=48.319% =38.476% =10.699% =0.390% 

1920) ses. 15,758,853 $6,081,845 $6,203,091 $1,298,588 $39,667 
=38.593% =39.3638% =8.240% =0.252% 

192 oie 15,200,877 $5,874,681 $5,874,681 $2,169,252 $65,483 
=38.647% =38,647% =14.271% =0.431% 

LORD ete 13,400,570 $4,909,187 $4,909,187 $2,149,169 $78,287 
=36.6384% =36.684% =16.038% =0.584% 

IKEDA Year Gee 12,667,185 $4,674,195 $4,674,195 $1,999,075 $76,334 
=36.900% =36.900% =15.782% =0.6038% 

LO24 seis 11,834,772 $4,147,716 $4,147,716 $1,988,440 $75,648 
; =35.047% =35.047% =16.802% =0.6389% 

1926 stax " 8,507,477 $8,295,329 $2,982,523 $1,340,630 $115,613 
=38.735% =35.058% =15.758% =1.359% 

1926. cs. 8,653,419 $3,805,788 $2,811,492 $1,275,601 $117,753 
=43.980% =32.490% =14.741%  =1.361% 

MO DT vis ae 8,330,352 $3,6 ae oe $2,666, 146 $1,245,497 $105,001 
508% =32.005% =14.951% =1.260% 


(Receipts, 1914-1919, as reported in the General Minutes; 1920-1927, official reports 
Treasurer Committee on Conservation and Advance, and Treasurer World Service Com- 
mission, for Centenary and World Service years, each ending on May 381. 

Percentages listed are not the percentages upon which a proportionate distribution 
was based, but are rather derived from a comparison of the total benevolent income in 
a given year with the full amount of each Board’s participation in that total.) 
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TOTAL INCOME FOR APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCES 
(Centenary and World Service, including ‘‘Specials’’) 
AND PARTICIPATION OF BOARDS 


Board of 
Temper- Centenary 
ance, Pro- Board of American Annuities Federal Co-opera- 
hibition, Pensions Bible and Trust Councilof tion and 
sae aap and Relief Society Funds Churches Promotion 
$26,619 $17,448 5G ee a) ee as ee 
=0.976% =0.640% SSeS OS RR PETE RN cE eam A mee ee 
$28,959 $15,243 A Ree 0 EM Re i ARM 
=1.016% =0.535% eeASDOT Gee. 1legienbe.;- 4 ty sta ~ sas PRRs os 
$33,983 $15,470 CANS APA Eppes es Ak oe ga Nah cay trl ln gk con Car 
=1.129% =0.514% etl DOA CG BOR: G FsS HEE HENS DEA ALG SEs ident poeeee 4 we 
$48,956 2S 4 DO Th Ome en lary tet tas ia Rees Ce ee ae 
=1.412% 2 za se OOD TG .5 IS TOL GRIST Ged 1 ato sale « GOP baer FUe ole $ 
; ° 
$67,199 ERs Guy RAR SOR SE ee Ob | eS cea gitagunatt mee 
=1.571% 5 BU Nl OL DOGS He = Sal petro e oa BS teaiese «ae UES GN eRe wD ches 
pRo 
$108,997 S28 SiG HO ee StS Teme hs) ee na ova 
=1,071% as ratls046. 7 005 028-2 sieBtEReo Gis 601/02. whdj-sbre Boeea tounge SaPeMeti ss Bre 
$132,276 £38 CUE 7 ea Sie IE ae ete eaters $1,869,655 
=0.839% Baa AOL S4OC nee bh _[tekOc Rea Sue 1es ele cone ai =11.864% 
sep 
$148,854 Se q $143,854 $63-G0R% © 5 Peo CD pes $865,165 
=0.946% Aga =0.946% = OA 20 Cee eer pat =5.692% 
$143,026 $5,534 $142,992 . $213,487 $6,000 843,697 
= 1.067% =0.041% =1.067% =1.593% =0.045% =6.296% 
$143,103 $9,538 $143,103 $148,031 $1,000 $798,604 
en / =0.075% =1.130% =1.169% =0.008% =6.805% 
$141,819 $9,449 $141,819 Ss 2 ul carats taut atacs se sce $953,937 
=1.198% =0.080% =1.198% Sd O28 59 iio eae wie olan =8.060% 
$105.337 $63,225 foe Bes Ye peta a Ai ora Beaty $4,000 $516,477 
= 1.238% =0.748% ==() OOM Gamerz Balle 6 oieiois. > =0.047% =6.071% 
$101,181 $90,969 Sep S59 eee ie. ese $9,333 $359,943 
=1.169% =1.051% = 0.9402) x82 «| Gi ataeh « =0.108% =4,160% 
$102,467 $84,357 SCARS) ol ore wean bere $8,000 $419,629 
= 1.230% =1.0138% = S09 eae cei lats wah cca =0.096% = 5.038% 


(In years for which no separate report is made 
received for its support contributions made directly by the Boards, 


a central treasury.) 


above the Federal Council of Churches 
rather than paid from 
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RECEIPTS BY.AREAS AND CONFERENCES FOR FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD WORLD SERVICE 
YEARS AND NINE MONTHS OF FOURTH WORLD SERVICE YEAR 


(June 1, 1924—May 31, 1925) (June 1, 1925-May 31, 1926) (June 1, 1926—May 31, 1927) 
(June 1, 1927-Feb. 29, 1928) 


PAID TO WORLD SERVICE ON APPORTIONMENT 


























be 22 mK aa hy 

es) 5 as 253 

ES ES oe BED 

AREAS AND CONFERENCES Bol 32 me Ade 

BE Ae BE gee 

ter eater Aa Zr 
ATLANTA ARBA.........6.... $78,517.08] $88,657.17) $88,289.77] $37,185.04 
Atlanta: (Eis eens er 10, 864.36 9,627.07| 10,514.01 3,975.07 
sRloridai(S) eae cet eion: 4,205.50 5, 609.26 4,443.30 1,541.20 
Georgia (F). nn: ccs. 4,455.44 4,558 .93 4,557.54 3,034.78 
Saint Johns River (S)....... 27,647.29 34,230.34 31,681.86 12,196.93 
Savannah (F)............. 4,100.87 4,089.65 4,504.65 1,794.38 
South Carolina (F)..-...... 23,097.27} 24,875.53} 22,700.29] 18,657.28 
South Florida (S)......:... 4,146.35 5,666.39 4,888.12 985.40 
BOstONTARWA iis ore oe $360,454.64] $332,404.14} $324,874.77] $162,312.90 
Maine! (8) 2 iccteeaec cereus 43,935.02} 40,361.96] 40,490.47} 17,081.91 
New England (S)......:... 180,761.80] 167,518.85} 160,403.00) 81,235.39 
New England Southern (S)..| 81,242.39) 75,141.33] 78,056.98) 43,758.12 
New Hampshire (S)........ 40,777.31] 34,702.49] 31,246.84) 14,260.56 
Vermont (S)..500ic606 02.4. 13,738.12} 14,684.51] 14,677.48 5,976.92 
Burrato ArBAa.............- $563,120.81] $571,838.26) $543,190.64] $314,194.77 
Central New York (F)...... 149,327.01] 171,769.02} 156,531.54) 105,750.58 
Genesee (F).......-00.000- 146,085.61} 150,417.67] 146,040.38} 95,590.06 
Northern New York (S).....} 90,285.85}. 80,809.38} 74,237.60} 34,610.76 
APTOVA(S) sinter 177,422.34) 168,842.19) 166,381.12) 78,243.37 
CuaTranooca ARBA......... $57,915.05) $51,407.47) $53,099.98) $33,263.03 
Alabama (F) 2.2 2s4.20.3..- 4,757.13 4,946.25 4,163.56 2,887.03 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic (F)..... 4,740.64 4,610.39 4,867.86 3,042.90 
Central Tennessee (F)...... 2,139.36 2,033 .58 2,053.11 1,425.60 
East Tennessee (F)......... 8,844.41 4,724.57 6,479.68 3,184.00 
Holston (F). 2.2: 2..5.05... 28,193.50} 26,665.67) 25,741.58) 17,783.15 
North Carolina (F)......... 9,240.01 8,427.01 9,794.19 4,990.35 
CutcaGo AREA.............. $483,791.02] $551,759.67] $523,084.88] $335,325.19 
Central Illinois (F)......... 77,597.94) 79,162.29} 77,815.89) 50,329.95 
Central Swedish (F)........ 19,419.11) 20,121.01] 22,236.00} 18,870.58 
Chicago Northwest (F)..... 20,183.60} 20,304.19} 22,073.52 16,255.17 
Ulinots (F) .. sojpje ety vans: 148,334.81] 157,706.31} 140,170.03); 89,031.59 
Norwegian-Danish (F)...... 11,626.14} 11,017.28 8,854.02 5,813.27 
Rock River (F)............ 206,629.42] 263,448.59] 251,935.42) 160,024.63 
CINCINNATI ARBA...........- $803,751.23} $972,555.39} $796,351.62] $534,095.06 
Kentiicky,. (Binet 17,064.99) 28,887.12} 17,311.05) 13,257.44 
North-East Ohio (F)....... 384,197.04| 471,050.62} 405,171.22] 269,828.70 
Obion( PF)... OT Bee 163,362.46] 186,158.70) 148,472.62) 104,805.45 
West Ohio (F)............. 239,126.74] 291,458.95} 225,396.73] 146,203.47 
CovIncTon ARFA............ $41,227.21) $40,266.86) $35,917.66) $21,061.11 
Central Missouri (S)....... 8,707.74 9,200.72 6,909.09 4,412.87 
Lexington (S)............. 24,509.91} 28,234.80) 22,716.19) 11,208.28 
Lincoln (BR) Grete este ts 3,426.30 3,327.84 2,305.42 2,136.96 
Little Rock (F). i 6.0.0.2... 4,583.26 4,503.50 3,986.96 3,303.00 
Denver ARFA............-- $133,213.96] $136,332.72] $133,501.54] $89,725.24 
Colorado (F).. cele is... 98,857.16) 102,053.16} 98,779.19} 68,405.48 
New Mexico (CE) Fen once 7,804.59 8,676.25 9,715.16 5,588.18 
Southwest Spanish Miss, (F). 1,087.78 1,289.45 1,338.89 1,200.01 
Utah Mission (F).......... 7,123.38 7,570.04 7,373.05 3,664.11 
Western Swedish (F)....... 7,311.20 6, 782 .82 5,657 .96 5,188.00 
Wyoming State (F’)........ 11,029.85 9,961.00} 10,637.29 5,679.46 
Derrorr ARBA.............. $384,238.77) $451,982.08) $409,931.61) $288,942.53 
Central German (F)........ 42,753.841 46,012.60! 39,954.55) 27,952.59 











Total 

Three Years 
and Nine 
Months 


$287 , 649 .06 
34,980.51 
15,799.26 
16,606.69 

105,756.42 
14,489.55 
84,330.37 
15, 686.26 


$1, 180,046.45 
141,869.36 
589,914.04 
278,198.82 


Average Annual 


Payment Per 


Member 





120, 987.20 
49,077.03 


$1,992, 344.48 
583,378.15 
538, 133.72 
279,943.59 
590,889 .02 


$195, 685.53 
16,753.97 
17,261.79 

7,651.65 
23, 182.66 
98 , 383 .90 
32,451.56 


$1,893, 960.76 
284,906.07 
75, 646.70 
78,816.48 
535, 242.74 
37,310.71 
882,038 .06 


$3, 106, 753.30 
71,520.60 
1,530, 247.58 
602,799.23 
902, 185.89 


$138,472 84 
29,230.42 
81,669.18 
11,196.52 
16,376.72 


$492,773.46 
368,094.99 
31,784.18 
4,916.13 
25,730.58 
24,939.98 
37,307.60 





$1,530,094 .99 
156, 673 .58 


So WNmNwrhs Lt eS) 
bow ot foo) 
SSSS2= SSR 


LJ 
SeSz 
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RECEIPTS BY AREAS AND CONFERENCES FOR FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD WORLD SERVICE 
YEARS AND NINE MONTHS OF FOURTH WORLD SERVICE YEAR—Continued 


(June 1, 1924-May 31, 1925) (June 1, 1925-Ma: 


(June 1, 1927-Feb. 29, 1928) 
PAID TO WORLD SERVICE ON APPORTIONMENT 


























y 31, 1926) (June 1, 1926-May 31, 1927) 








\ G2) awd q 
=s 58 8 S53 £ o 
BS Bp Sm SE Sy. ae 
AREAS AND CONFERENCES Ee ars ae Sao tee P a8 
ae a.2 nel} Aes 334 s 
ae ee Ee | gee | gioe |55 
on cates Bw Ache Beas jaca 
Detroit CE) aes. oi dag kee 192,793.00} 243,669.91) 215,396.89} 155,969.99 807,829.79] $2.52 
Michigan (F). ceisOe Tgy Sere 139,551.50) 152,263.06} 145,033.15 92,978.35 529,826.06] 2.21 
Northern Swedish By eet. 6,048 .43 7,310.51 6,229.02 4,505.60 24,093.56) 2.24 
Norwegian-Danish Miss. (F). 3,092.00 2,726.00 3,318.00 2,536.00 11,672.00} 2.47 
Heiena AREA. Seen soesse $83,429.55] $75,589.26] $71,649.59} $42,835.59 $273,503.99] $2.04 
Inter-Mountain (F)........ 18,110.55 13,269.80 14,865.24 9,515.12 56,760.71) 1.50 
Montana State (F)......... 32,166.73 33,056.39} 32,319.66 17,933 .30 115,476.08) 2.25 
North Dakota (F)......... 33,152.27 29,263.07} 24,464.69 15,387.17 102,267.20) 2.23 
INDIANAPOLIS AREA.).lencas3, - $471,877.13] $458,154.61] $456,342.95} $274,516.60) $1,660,891.29} 1.38 
Indiana (Oe aerate ect 120,143.89] 143,424.66] 136,136.33 99,150.18 498,855.06] 1.17 
North Indiana (S)......... 197,577.04) 193,081.66} 193,066.56 91,073.92 674,799.18] 2.06 
Northwest Indiana (F).....-] 108,108.80] 87,955.74 92,857.79 61, 284.84 345,206.67) 1.44 
Southern Illinois (S)........ 51,047.90 33, 692.55 34,282.27 23,007.66 142,030.38 69 
Kansas Crry ARBA.......... $500,338.51) $469,581.44] $464,975.61]°$275,570.19] $1,710,455.75) $1.52 
Kansas (8) bE ai «ack BU Rae « 146,268.44) 150,319.15} 143,285.73 68,675.75 08,549.07) 1.69 
Missouri (F)........0....- 19,660.16 20,578.16 19,407.93 11,415.48 71,061.78 60 
Northwest Kansas (F)...... 28,640.34] 30,212.97 25,021.97 16, 233 .48 100,108.76} 1.09 
Oklahoma (F)............. 67,429 .29 59, 733.98 64,327.99 40,096.59 231,587.85) 1.81 
Saint Louis (F)............ 85,459.51 83 , 358 .27 79, 204.82 50,574.42 298,597.02] 1.52 
Southern (F).:........se8. 24,240.72 17,710.28 17,542.64 13, 151.98 72,645.62] 1.69 
Southwest Kansas (F)...... 128,640.05] 107,668.63} 116,184.53 75 ,422:49 427,915.70} 2.15 
New Orueans ARBA......... $92,348.63] $76,156.00) $89,204.81] $10,391.77 $268,101.21) $0.81 
Central Alabama (F)....... 8,981.43 6,907.33 8,409.58 471.50 24,769.84 63 
Louisiana (F)..........).. +... 15,968.61 12,413.78 16,808.11 1,449.00 46,639 .50 88 
Mississippi (S).........-..- 12,999.50 15,992.31 15,993.12 1,830.70 46,815.63 -76 
Tennessee (F)..........--- 4,714.37 4,437.45 6,057.25 1,046.92 16,255.99 61 
Texas (F)...... Begala eens 15,770.23 11,756.00 15,991.23 1,257.65 44,775.11 88 
Upper Mississippi (S)....... 17,409.80 13,940.55 18 , 288.20 1,920.00 46,558.55 83: 
West Texas (F)............ 16,504.69 10,708 .58 12,657.32 2,416.00 42,286.59 .99 
New York ARPA........... $633,451.16} $607,282.70] $599,068.86] $280,645.20) $2,120,442.92) $2.95 
Eastern Swedish (S)........ 11,181.45 10,128.44 10,307.86 4,047.56 35,665.31} 2.38 
East German (S).......... 20,301.10 19,769 .82 17,177.73 7,439.52 64,688.17} 4.25 
Newark (S).........-+---- 231,988.89} 232,101.21} 227,909.59) 125,705.91 817,705.60} 3.55 
New York (S)............. 129,072.13] 122,766.47] 121,355.13 43,991.34 417,185.07} 2.20 
New York Hast (S)........ 240,907.59} 222,516.76] 222,313.55 99,460.87 785,198.77} 2.95 
OMAHAPARWA. 5555 asso $464,197.51] $486,781.74] $460,174.70] $255,394.81] $1,666,548.76] $1.64 
Des Moines (F)............ 90,272.59 89,993.15 85,619.32 50,779.93 16,664.99} 1.31 
DOwa (hfe: cee eae ccciee 58,619.36 48,995.39 52,950.51 28 , 268.59 188,833.85} 1.31 
Nebraska (F).............- 161,321.89] 177,684.30] 152,872.58 90, 949 .53 582,828.30} 1.88 
Northwest Iowa (F)........ 53,405.00] 64,231.63 58,617.71 33, 164.19 209,418.53} 1.42 
Upper Iowa (F)............ 100,578.67| 105,877.27) 110,114.58 52,232.57 368,803.09} 2.13 
PHILADELPHIA AREA......... $704,712.66] $702,154.41] $679,019.72] $302,078.71| $2,387,965.50) $2.58 
Delaware (S)............-5 34,664.69 38,026.77 39, 639.22 15,004.82 127,335.50) 1.16 
New Jersey (S)-........... 157,360.62} 161,040.86) 155,471.13 85, 547.94 559,420.55] 2.25 
Philadelphia (S)........... 288,800.35] 271,913.80} 266,128.01} 105,901.92 932,744.08} 2.68 
Wyoming (§)............-- 223,887.00) 231,172.98) 217,781.36 95,624.03 768,465.37} 3.52 
PitrspurcH AREA........... $605,901.06] $593,607.50] $586,761.23] $395,267.26] $2, 181,537.05) $2.19 
rie CE) ha ceacs wer cssiveets 174,427.60] 166,737.74] 169,595.34) 114,633.82 625,394.50) 2.41 
Pittsburgh (F)............. 320,260.55} 326,416.31} 319,714.23] 215,747.74) 1,182,138.83 2.80 
West Virginia (F).......... 111,212.91) 100,453.45 97,451.66 64,885.70 374,003.72) 1.19 
PorTLAND AREFA............. $154,252.56] $148,097.00] $151,913.04) $90,270.22 $544,532.82) $2.02 
Columbia River (F)........ 32,213.01 31,379.56 30,484.70 17,725.49 111,802.76] 1.56 
Oregon" (hes aadee iow ok 55,723.14 51,828.63 58 , 288 .80 33,581.47 199,422.04) 2.02 
Puget Sound (F)..........- 66,316.41 64, 888 81 63,139.54 38, 963.26 233,308.02) 2.35 
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RECEIPTS BY AREAS AND CONFERENCES FOR FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD WORLD SERVICE 
YEARS AND NINE MONTHS OF FOURTH WORLD SERVICE YEAR—Continued 


(June 1, 1924-May 31, 1925) (June 1, 1925-May 31, 1926) (June 1, 1926-May 31, 1927) 
(June 1, 1927-Feb. 29, 1928) 


PAID TO WORLD SERVICE ON APPORTIONMENT 





Total 

Three Years 
and Nine 
Months 


Average Annual 
Payment Per 
Member 








= 3 eS k 

3 5 25 35 8 

ZS Zs ta Sey 

Armas AND CoNnrRERENCES Ee 32 78 aa 

ae Se He SBE 

ma okes} Ba Zea 
Sarnt Pau, ARBA........... $244,601.96] $237,876.68] $229,578.42] $152,103.03 
Dakota: (Pi-2 aes 37,274.74 27,343.47 20,411.46 20,411.84 
Minnesota (F)............. 47,457.28 43,593.59 49,074.30) 32,031.94 
Northern Minnesota (F)... . 54,849.60! 56,878.45) 45,516.69} 29,215.97 
West Wisconsin (F)........ 24,766.01 31,525.22 31,892.55 19,751.77 
Wisconsin (F)......1...... 80,254.33 78,535.95 82, 683.42 50,691.51 
San Francisco ARBA.......: $435,073.55] $409,481.67) $418,172.52) $279,597.46 
California (F)..... 00. e.05 104,856.64 4,104.83 97,514.62 64,191.58 
Latin-American Mission. (8) . 1,109.00 1,531.45 1,419.67 1,417.00 
Pacific Chinese Mission (F).. 602.98 1,952.47 883 .09 728.10 
Pacific German (F)......... 2,298 .50 2,634.35 2,814.00 2,416.39 
Pacific Japanese Miss. (F).. . 3,867.00 3,786.34 3,119.12 3,090.25 
Pacific Swedish (F)......... 4,847.16 4,152.55 3,849.50 3,523.00 
Southern California Ey ees 312,830.87] 297,410.18] 308,571.17) 202,237.14 
Western Norw.-Danish (F). . 4,661.40 3,909.50 5,001.35 1,994.00 
WASHINGTON AREFA.......... $595,663.74! $620,790.69] $607,569.26] $294,374.67 
Baltimore Catt beet en te: 229,577.05] 282,445.26] 227,912.37! 110,590.70 
Central Pennsylvania (S)....} 230,854.34] 252,431.68] 247,181.80] 132,368.62 
Washington (SYS nate ee 31,312.70 30,914.89 30,126.21 8, 267.88 
Wilmington (S)............ 103,919.65} 104,998.86) 102,348.88 43,147.47 
Fornian CoNFERENCES....... $22,031.11] $16,601.85} $18,052.00] $13,416.64 
MISCELLANEOUS........./... 679.36 4,467.56 778 .32 1,565.24 


$864,160.09 
105,441.51 
172,157.11 
186,460.71 
107,935.55 
292,165.21 


$1, 542,325.20 
360, 667 .67 
5,477.12 
4,166.64 
10,163.24 
13,862.71 
16,372.21 
1,116, 049.36 
15,566.25 


$2,118, 398.36 
800, 525.38 
862,836.44 
100,621.68 
354,414.86 


$70, 101.60 
7,490.48 


_ Nore.—Receipts above reported for first nine months of Fourth World Service Year include Cash re- 
ceipts of Conference Treasurers at sessions, Fall 1927, of Conferences marked “‘F,” above. Receipts for nine 
months ending February 29, 1928, do not include receipts of Conference Treasurers at sessions, Spring 1928, 
of Conferences marked “8,” above—except in the Latin-American Mission, the Mississippi and Upper Mis- 


sissippi Conferences. 


THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


To the General Conference of 1928: 


Drak FarHers AND BrerHreN: ‘The condition of the 
Churches and their related institutions in the various Episcopal 
Areas is presented to the General Conference by the Resident 
Bishops in their quadrennial reports. They may also discuss 
such political, economic, educational and other social forces in 
the various countries as may bear on the progress of the Chris- 
tian Movement throughout the world. In view of these reports, 
the Corresponding Secretaries of the Board of Foreign Missions 
will not attempt to present to the General Conference any 
detailed review of the work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the different countries, but will seek to point out the influences 
throughout the world that are affecting our foreign mission 
policies and programs. 

During the past quadrennium, through their annual reports 
to the Board of Foreign Missions, the Corresponding Secretaries 
have, each year, brought to the attention of the Churches. the 
new conditions confronting foreign missions in the world to-day, 
with the inevitable necessary changes in approach, methods and 
missionary personnel, together with an equal necessity for a 
clearer understanding of our goals and our peculiar functions 
as a foreign mission agency. 

The effort to understand the profound and far-reaching social 
and economic upheaval through which the world is now passing, 
especially as it affects non-white peoples, and to adapt our 
thinking concerning foreign missions to these new conditions, 
has been the unique problem of the quadrennium’s work. 

Through every possible source, your Secretaries have sought 
information which would help the Board to study the aims, 
motives and methods of foreign missions for the new world in 
which we live. As in other years, the Board has had the benefit 
of the experience of other foreign mission agencies in the United 
States and Canada, through the Foreign Missions Conference 
and its Committee of Reference and Counsel.. Through this 
co-operating Conference, the Board has been represented on 
the International Missionary Council which has reflected in its 
meetings, bulletins and International Review the latest infor- 
mation from the missionary societies of Great Britain and 
Europe and from the National Councils of the various mission 
fields. Through these international interdenominational con- 
tacts, it has been increasingly clear during the quadrennium 
that the problems of adjustment to post-war conditions, of meet- 
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ing a changing world situation and of falling financial support 
are being faced by all denominations in all countries with 
striking similarity, both as to scope and degree. 

It is also apparent in all sending countries, that many of 
the difficulties which confront foreign missions are due to gen- 
eral conditions in the Churches themselves. As far as Canada 
and the United States are concerned, the effect of home base 
conditions on foreign missions emerged with unmistakable 
clearness at the great Foreign Missions Convention held at 
Washington, D. C., January 28 to February 2, 1925. Whatever 
the topic presented, the speakers and leaders from both countries 
continually set forth the effect on foreign missions of our mate- 
rial prosperity; our emphasis on increased material equipment 
for our Churches and institutions at home; the unusual increase 
of local benevolent appeals; the cynical and critical attitudes 
manifest in all circles; the shattered idealism among the coun- 
try’s youth, especially among the students, due largely to the 
World War; lack of interest in the churches, and the amazing 
lack of intelligent understanding of the needs of the world and 
the work of foreign missions. 

To this list there may also be added the effect abroad among 
non-Christian and non-white peoples of our race prejudices and 
antagonisms in America; the un-Christian contacts of goyern- 
ments; the exploitation methods of unscrupulous financial and 
commercial enterprises abroad, and our failure to realize the 
ideals of justice and righteousness in our own social and indus- 
trial relations. And, probably most important of all, thousands 
of foreign students in American colleges and universities have 
influenced the thinking of American students regarding foreign 
missions. 

At the Washington Convention and elsewhere, your Secre- 
taries have endeavored to show that all these weaknesses in the 
spiritual life of America are of prime concern to all. foreign 
mission agencies. 

We have thought it to be our duty to keep these great issues 
continually before the Churches, especially as they bear on the 
success of our work overseas, and to co-operate in every way 
possible with all constructive agencies and movements for. their 
remedy. As in previous generations, possibly again, there may 
flow into our western Churches the reflex influence of the Chris- 
tian Movement abroad for the revitalizing and) energizing of 
the spiritual forces of western Christianity. 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Early in the quadrennium the problems of the evangelical 
movement in South America pressed themselves upon us. In 
February, 1916, in Panama, representatives of some; sixty reli- 
gious organizations made plans for an enlarged program. of 
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service for Latin-America, for the advancement of the work 
of individual Boards and for the organization of many union 
educational institutions, presses, hospitals and social centers. 
Many of these plans for the Methodist Episcopal Church have 
been carried out as a part of the Centenary program. 

Since 1916, however, conditions have greatly changed in 
Latin-America. Readjustments everywhere are needed. These 
nations have grown stronger economically and _ politically. 
Social movements have arisen which mark a new interest by 
the common people in the development of their countries. The 
educational forces have taken on new life. Governments are 
reorganizing their school systems, making necessary a restudy 
and readjustment of the work of mission schools. New health 
movements are demanding leadership. The beginnings of 
organized charities and philanthropies are new, challenging 
programs. Recent emphasis on agricultural education gives new 
opportunities for Christian teachers in that subject. Above all, 
the spiritual awakening among all classes, especially among 
university students, offers great opportunities for helpful guid- 
ance. In countries like Chile and Brazil, government officials 
and other leading citizens have professed deep interest in Evan- 
gelical Christianity and its power to aid their countries in 
solving their problems. 

In no part of the world are there more remarkable transfor- 
mations taking place than in South America. Physically, great 
stretches of territory, hitherto far removed from the outer world, 
are becoming accessible. The recent laws restricting immigra- 
tion to the United States are fixing attention upon South 
America as the great continent for emigration from Hurope and 
Asia. There has been a gradual development of a middle class, 
with the introduction of a new consciousness among laboring 
people. There is a new appreciation of social problems by the 
educated classes, most of which came about during and after 
the World War. There has come a breaking up of the old fixed 
castes, and to-day the social system of South America is in 
solution. University students, formerly consisting chiefly of 
some of the government officials and privileged classes, were 
preparing themselves to continue the ruling and exploiting of 
the great mass of peon labor. More recently many have changed 
their attitude and are now giving themselves to the education 
of the laborers and to working out with them a new democratic 
conception of national life. es 

Large numbers of women, heretofore prohibited from partici- 
pating in the solution of great social and educational problems 
because of their seclusion within their own family and social 
circles, have begun to take a part in the discussion of the great 
surging questions stirring their nations. Many women have 
entered industry. Even the lower class women, in some South 
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American countries, have come into a class consciousness and 
are now educating themselves, often with the help of their more 
fortunate sisters. 

Most significant of all is the new spiritual movement. A few 
years ago it looked very much as though the leaders in South 
America were carrying that continent into a materialistic 
philosophy where religion would have little place in life. In 
South America, even to a greater extent than in other countries 
of the world, the materialistic emphasis of modern life is now 
being challenged. If the spiritual forces in South America are 
to prevail, there must be found some new ways of alliance 
between them and the, great social, economic and educational 
renaissance. ‘This marked revival of interest in spiritual matters 
is nowhere better illustrated than in the recent appearance of 
an extraordinary book, The Invisible Christ, written. by Dr. 
Ricardo Rojas, president of the government university of the 
Argentine in Buenos Aires, probably the greatest educator to-day 
in Latin-America. This book is becoming to South America 
what The Christ of the Indian Road has meant for India and 
the Hast. 

In the midst of these changing conditions the Congress of 
Christian Work in South America was held in Montevideo, 
March 29 to April 8, 1925. One hundred representatives of 
English-speaking America and 100 leaders of Spanish and 
Portuguese-speaking America, accompanied by a number of 
spiritual leaders from Kurope, considered twelve reports which 
had been prepared after months of patient study and inyesti- 
gation. These reports concerned the unoccupied fields of South 
America with special attention to the Indian population, educa- 
tion, evangelism, social movements, medical missions and health 
ministry, the Church and the community; religious education, 
the production and distribution of literature; the relations 
between foreign and national workers; co-operation and unity, 
and certain special religious problems arising out of the charac- 
teristic features of the South-American mind, with an attempt 
to understand the relation of the main forces of a spiritual 
order which disputes the leadership of Jesus Christ in South 
America. 

The Board of Foreign Missions was represented at. the Mon- 
tevideo Congress by ten officially appointed delegates, of whom 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell was the chairman. The findings 
of the Conference calling for an enlarged co-operative program 
constitute the greatest challenges which the constituent Boards 
in the Committee on Co-operation in Latin-America have ever 
faced. Among the immediate needs to be provided co-opera- 
tively by the Boards working in South America are a continental 
evangelistic campaign; a continental survey of religious educa- 
tion and the developmeng, of a curriculum with literature; a 
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conference of publishers and editors; the creation of a more 
adequate literature dealing with the evangelical movement and 
very greatly enlarged facilities for the evangelical educational 
institutions ; the provision of a specialist in social service; a spe- 
cialist in public health; a publication agent; a secretary for 
co-operation for Spanish-speaking South America; secretaries 
for certain regional committees of co-operation; apologetic lec- 
turers and special workers among students in university centers 
and workers among Indians. 

After three years many of these undertakings are in process. 
Most notable among them was the return visit of Dr. Wade 
Crawford Barclay for the purpose of making a survey of reli- 
gious education; developing a curriculum with appropriate 
literature for both teachers and pupils for the different age 
groups; studying the needs of the pioneer, one-room Sunday 
Schools and of the Christian educational institutions for reli- 
gious education. . 

As a result of his conferences, Dr. Barclay has challenged 
the Churches in South America and the co-operating Boards 
in the United States with the most comprehensive plan for 
modern religious education ever developed in any mission field. 
It involves the expenditure for the preparation, translation and 
publication of curricula of religious education, over a five- 
year period, of approximately $60,000. These funds are being 
sought from all the Boards and agencies concerned. The share 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, about $10,000, has now 
been underwritten and other Boards have responded sufficiently 
to guarantee that the project will go forward. 

Another direct result of the Montevideo Congress is the move- 
ment for an educational advance in South America, in which 
the Boards, having educational institutions in both Portuguese 
and Spanish-speaking countries, are presenting the needs of 
their educational institutions and training schools to the Ameri- 
can public for more adequate equipment, enlarged quarters and 
better staffs. The total amount sought for the thirteen institu- 
tions is $2,590,000. 

In this educational advance, Methodist Episcopal institutions 
have a large and important place: the American Institute for 
Boys and Girls at La Paz; Colegio Americano e Instituto Ward, 
Buenos Aires; Union Theological Seminary, Buenos Aires; 
Santiago College, Santiago, Chile, and the Lima High School, 
under the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, in Peru. 

This movement represents the first attempt ever made to enlist 
the support of the North American friends of South America 
in any large way for a constructive educational program. While 
this campaign has revealed the amazing lack of knowledge of 
South America and an apparent indifference throughout the 
years on the part of North America to attempt to understand 
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and to cultivate the friendship of our South American neigh- 
bors, it has challenged all of the institutions and the Mission 
Boards, to continue every possible effort until the needs and 
opportunities of our evangelical educational institutions have 
made new friends for their support throughout North America. 

In response to the call from Montevideo for apologetic lec- 
turers and for evangelistic leaders, the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions has arranged for a visit by Dr. E. Stanley Jones to South 
America, during the summer of 1928. Dr. Jones will visit the 
great city centers and educational institutions, and will give 
special attention to the training in evangelism of our Christian 
workers and the deepening of the spiritual life of the churches. 

Certainly, your Corresponding Secretaries feel that the devel- 
opment of an understanding of the new problems in South 
America and the new place which South America is rapidly 
taking in the affections and the understanding of North Amer- 
ica, is one of the outstanding movements of the quadrennium. 

No other single factor, either in South America or in North 
America, has been so powerful in effecting these significant 
movements as the deep spirituality and dominant leadership of 
our Resident Bishop, William F. Oldham. Bishop Oldham is 
completing twelve years of Episcopal supervision of the work in 
South America, and we rejoice that the closing of his active 
Episcopal career is seeing such marvelous changes in the land 
of his adoption. 


THE CHURCH AND NATIONALISM IN MEXICO 


With the possible exception of Russia and Turkey, there prob- 
ably has not been in all the world a more rapidly awakened 
sense of nationhood than has come to Mexico in recent years. 
After the fall of the Diaz regime in May, 1911, in revolution 
after revolution, with the attendant changes of government, 
Mexico found herself struggling against the octopus-like influ- 
ences, social, economic, financial and ecclesiastical, which were 
threatening to crush out her very life. Her natural resources, 
especially her rich deposits of silver and oil, were conceded to 
foreign investors. Her rich agricultural lands became the 
“haciendas” of wealthy absentee landlords, some of whom were 
foreigners. Millions of her peon peoples of mixed blood were 
struggling in a condition close to slavery. There was no public 
school system. The Church, aided and supported by the State 
for three centuries, had controlled the education of her youth. 
The Church had become enormously wealthy in land and en- 
dowments. These and other problems would have discouraged 
statesmen of the strongest will. They were, however, vigorously 
approached and attacked by President Obregon and his suc- 
cessor, President Calles, in one of the most dramatic political 
revivals which the world has seen in these modern days. Taking 
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their stand squarely on the new constitution, adopted in 1917, 
these new leaders of Mexico began to set their house in order 
and to plan for the education of her people; the economic recon- 
struction of the country; the disestablishment of the Church; 
the development of Mexico’s natural resources for the benefit 
of Mexico, and the construction of public works and public 
utilities throughout the nation. 

Early in the quadrennium, the Mission Boards doing work in 
Mexico began to feel the influence of the new government and 
the new constitution as it was affecting the evangelical move- 
ment in Mexico. An emergency conference on July 22, 1925, 
in Nashville, Tenn., brought together representatives of the 
Mission Boards in the United States and a special deputation 
from Mexico, for the purpose of considering the legal status of 
foreign missionaries and foreign missionary property, in view 
of the provisions of the new constitution. It was discovered 
that only native Mexicans by birth could perform the functions 
of a minister of religion in Mexico, which clearly affected imme- 
diately and in a far-reaching way the functions of the foreign 
missionary. All church*buildings had to be registered with the 
government; every Pastor had to be enrolled with his local gov- 
ernment; all church property automatically passed to the owner- 
ship of the nation, the government giving the right to use the 
property for legitimate church purposes. All religious instruc- 
tion was banished from elementary schools, and all schools had 
to conform with the government curriculum and be under the 
inspection of government agents. 

While, manifestly, these radical provisions were made neces- 
sary in Mexico in order to curtail and eliminate the abuses of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which had arisen through. 300 
years of its domination in Mexico, it was apparent that there 
was nothing to do but for the evangelical movement in Mexico 
to conform in every possible way ; to co-operate with the Mexican 
people and government for the development of the social, moral 
and spiritual life of the Mexican people, and not interfere in 
any way in governmental and political affairs. 

Upon the urgent invitation of the Resident Bishop, George 
A. Miller, and the Mexico Annual Conference, Secretary Diffen- 
dorfer visited Mexico in February and March, 1926. He con- 
ferred at length with the Field Finance Committee and our 
Mexican lay and ministerial leaders regarding our future rela- 
tions to the development of the evangelical movement in 
Mexico. : 

Your Secretary found a sympathetic understanding of the posi- 
tion of the Mexican Government on Church matters and a 
willingness to make necessary adjustments. Conferences with 
officials high in government circles, with educators, lawyers and 
business men in Mexico, clearly showed that the evangelical 
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movement-had nothing to lose but everything to gain in placing 
itself squarely behind every effort to conform with the law, and 
by so doing, ally itself with the new social forces for the remak- 
ing of old Mexico. 

The events of succeeding months have abundantly justified 
this position. By his very wise and statesman-like handling of 
the work of the missionaries, as well ‘as by adjustment of his 
own place as an Episcopal leader, Bishop Miller has created 
a spirit and enthusiasm among our Mexican Methodists which 
gives great promise for the future work of the Church. There 
is a self-respect, a willingness to assume responsibility; a desire 
to come to self-support, and, above all, an intense missionary 
passion that expresses itself in gifts and volunteers from the 
Mexican churches for Central America, that show that we have 
in Mexico a Church born of foreign missionary endeavor. that 
will come to self-direction, self-support and self-propagation 
probably as quickly as in any other country of the world. The 
adjustments which have been made, due to the nationalistic 
movement in Mexico in recent years, and the consequent effects 
of these adjustments upon Mexican Methodists, lay and clerical, 
furnish one of the most challenging studies in the founding and 
developing of an indigenous Church which the quadrennium has 
revealed. 

During this period of transition, it is imperative that. Ameri- 
can Methodists standby our loyal and devoted leaders in Mexico, 
supporting them not only with the necessary funds, but also 
by their prayers and by an intelligent understanding of their 
problems. 


A NEW AFRICA 
Central and South Africa 


Africa, comparatively unknown a generation ago, is the oldest 
mission field of the Methodist Episcopal Church and has been 
occupied at many strategic pots. Our forces, however, were 
widely scattered and the funds available were inadequate for any 
real occupation or strong concentration. With the Centenary 
advance, marked developments have taken place and the Board 
of Foreign Missions has been recognized as one of those con- 
tributing most largely to the evangelization of the second largest 
continent in the world. 

Some of the facts which are affecting the missionary work of 
the Church in Africa to-day are: new means of communication, 
railways, roads, steamers; improved health conditions; estab- 
lished governments; the expansion of commerce and industry; 
a new sense of the African’s value; an awakening conscience 
in regard to the African; the new racial consciousness among 
the Africans themselves; the almost universal condemnation of 
forced labor for private profits; more stringent regulation of 
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the drink traffic, and the increased provision of medical assist- 
ance. There is, also, added interest in education and a new 
attitude toward missions, one that no longer looks upon the 
misslonary movement as the “irrelevant hobby of a few.” Think- 
Ing men are now seeing more clearly than ever that the mission- 
aries carry the solution of Africa’s~ difficult and complex 
problems. 

To a marked degree, recent missionary developments in 
Africa have been due to the visits of two educational commis- 
- sions under the leadership of Dr. Thomas Jesse Jones, secretary 
of the Phelps-Stokes Fund of New York. 

Rarely has the Church received larger dividends than from 
its whole-hearted support of the first commission, financed by 
the Mission Boards and the Phelps-Stokes Fund, which produced 
the volume on Education in Africa, dealing largely with condi- 
tions on the West Coast. The value of this report was recog- 
nized even: more widely in Great Britain than in America. The 
British government set up an Advisory Committee on Education 
to the British Colonial Office and requested Dr. Jones to lead 
a second commission in the study of conditions in East Africa. 

The second volume, entitled Education in Kast Africa, is a 
masterly contribution to the whole enterprise, and is recognized 
as perhaps the best statement extant on education for primitive 
and rural peoples. 

Since the return of the second commission, important Confer- 
ences have been held at High Leigh, near London, in September, 
1924; at Hartford, Conn., in October, 1925, and at Le Zoute, 
Belgium, in September, 1926, all of them concerned with follow- 
ing up the recommendations of the two educational commis- 
sions. 

The Conference at Le Zoute, held under the auspices of the 
International Missionary Council, for the first time in history, 
brought together, officially, representatives of Mission. Boards, 
governments and national groups to study the Christian Mission 
in Africa. About 250 delegates were present. An authority 
has stated, that “never has Africa had light concentrated from 
so varied and representative array of aspects on its varied 
human, economic, political, moral and intellectual concerns.” 

The situation created by the contact of western industrialism 
and commerce with primitive peoples in the search for raw 
material and cheap labor; the race questions which arise in their 
most acute form in South and East Africa; the most compli- 
cated array of languages and dialects, over 800 in number, of 
which more than 500 remain to be reduced to writing; a pathetic 
paucity of literature; baffling problems of disease, slavery and 
forced labor; the rights and position of women; all of these 
modern problems were faced at Le Zoute. Remarkable una- 
nimity was shown in the findings which were reported back to 
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the Mission Boards and Missions concerned, to be realized in the 
regular procedure of government and Church. 

The Le Zoute Conference was fully aware of the adverse 
factors which create conditions and an atmosphere in which 
it is difficult for the missionaries to carry on their work. To 
the already serious race relations between the whites and the 
blacks, there must now be added the further complication: of 
the birth of a new people in Africa, neither white nor black. 
The status of the Indians in Africa’s new political and indus- 
trial life is pressing for solution. As a result of European influ- 
ence largely, Africa’s society over huge areas is in process of 
disintegration. 

One of the notable developments of recent years has been the 
creation of the Institute of African Languages and Cultures 
under the expert leadership of Professor Westermann of Berlin 
and M. Henri Labouret of Paris. Plans are in progress for the 
setting up of a department of Christian literature to supple- 
ment the work of the Institute and provide for graded Bible 
lessons, a Bible Dictionary, commentaries, and other helps for 
Christian students and preachers to supplement the educational, 
scientific and other productions of the Institute. 

The Le Zoute Conference made a proposal for an interna- 
tional and co-operative attack on sleeping sickness, which is 
devastating Central Africa. It has attracted very favorable 
consideration and was one of the topics which came before the 
international bodies meeting at Geneva during the winter of 
1926-27. It seems assured that these suggestions will be carried 
into effect and help to rid Africa of one of its greatest dangers. 
A successful campaign against sleeping sickness may well lead 
to similar co-operative measures in the attack on malaria, tuber- 
culosis and other diseases which bear so heavily upon the African 

eople. 

: The education of the African heretofore has been Jargely in 
the hands of the Missions. Now governments are taking new 
interest and responsibility. As a result of the Phelps-Stokes 
commissions and the Conferences referred to, the whole approach 
to education in Africa is being re-formed and is now following 
very largely the lines which have been developed so successfully 
among the Negro people in the southern United States. An 
increasing number of visitors from Europe and Africa is coming 
to America under the guidance and with the assistance of the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund to study these processes, and the promise 
of co-operation between the governments and the missions in 
the development of a system of education adapted to Africa and 
_its needs, is perhaps broader and more hopeful of producing 
results than in any other continental Area. 

It is the hope that the marked difference of opinion and diffi- 
culties which have arisen in other great mission fields may be 
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avoided in Africa, and a process of co-operation may be built 

up between governments, missions, commercial interests and 

canes which may well set a standard for other great mission 
reas. 

Liberia, always of interest to America, furnishes one of the 
best illustrations of possibilities in co-operation. The Advisory 
Committee on Education in Liberia is a co-operating agency, in 
which the Mission Boards, the Colonization Societies and the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund are uniting in the support of an educa- 
tional adviser and staff. 

In less than three years this Committee, largely through its 
adviser, Mr. James L. Sibley, has brought all of the varied 
interests into hearty co-operation, has produced a new and up- 
to-date set of text books for the schools of Liberia, is developing 
a scientific study by trained anthropologists as a basis for govern- 
mental, industrial and educational development of the people, 
and has secured the whole-hearted and undivided support. of 
Funds which have for years been withheld, awaiting some thor- 
oughly reliable and satisfactory avenue for use. 

The small, annual contributions which the Board of Foreign 
Missions makes to this Committee are bringing in returns which 
are beyond calculation and in actual cash values represent many 
times the amount of our own grant. The results which have 
been thus attained may well become an object of careful study 
with reference to other fields and lines of activity. 

The Corresponding Secretaries, in relation to their work in 
Africa, have been closely connected with the International Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Missions, representing thirty Mission 
Boards and Societies, both home and foreign. This association 
made a special study of agricultural and rural missions in prep- 
aration for the Jerusalem Conference, this being one of the most 
significant questions in its bearings upon all mission activity 
discussed at that Conference. 

One of the committees of the International Association of 
Agricultural Missions has been. devoting its time for years to 
the study of women in rural Areas. As a direct result of this 
activity, Prof. Mabel Carney, of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, one of the acknowledged experts in this field, has 
made a tour of Africa and has produced, in consultation with 
the committee, a report on the education of girls and women 
in Africa, which is recognized as the greatest contribution of its 
kind in the history of modern missions. This committee, which 
will pursue its studies of rural women in Latin-America, India 
and China, in co-operation with other committees studying the 
rural home, the village community and village co-operative 
enterprises, will thus enable the Association to serve all Mission 
Boards and all Christian rural life in a spirit at once thoroughly 
scientific and profoundly Christian. 
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In parts of Africa, the continued existence of slavery and of 
forced labor arouses feelings both of compassion and of horror, 
Through another co-operative effort, a careful study of these 
conditions was made in parts of Africa by Prof. EK. A.. Ross, 
the noted sociologist of the. University of Wisconsin. | The 
report contained evidence so: arresting that it was brought at 
once to the attention of the Assembly of the League of Nations, 
and proved to be a most important document before the Com- 
mission of the League of Nations which was dealing with slavery 
and forced labor. There has followed an international conven- 
tion which seeks to eliminate slavery and to improve conditions 
of labor throughout the: world. .'This convention -has already. 
been accepted and ratified by a number of nations, and it seems 
evident that slowly and surely the standards which it sets up 
will be universally accepted. Any nation which refuses or neg- 
lects to co-operate will almost be forced to do so by the awakened 
conscience and aroused public opinion of the world. ied 

One of the results of this new interest in Africa and im rural 
missions has been the choice of Africa as a subject for mission 
study during 1928-29. A series of: new mission study textbooks 
on Africa is being produced which: will be used by many thou- 
sands of people during this next year. Thus, we trust, the pres- 
ent situation and the notable achievements in education, the 
new relations with governments, better racial understanding, and 
the great enterprises, in the improvement of health and labor 
conditions will be brought to the attention of the American peo- 
ple. 

This is the message of the Le Zoute Conference to the Chris- 
tian churches of Europe and America: 

The new call is to a fresh advance, a further step forward, an enlarge- 
ment of our conception of the mission of the Christian Church. It is 
not a substitute for the call sounded by the pioneers of the missionary 
movement a century ago; still less is it something that contradicts that 
call, or makes it less imperative and urgent than before. Rather is it 


a call to go further, to break fresh ground, to expand our ideals of what 
the missionary obligation involves. . 


North Africa 


The North Africa. Mission shows capable management. 
The work is carried on among the Mohammedan peoples and 
for the French and other Europeans. A program for. youth, 
with homes for boys, a manual. training school, a) Bible 
institute for young men, commends itself,. Mission centers in 
the chief cities are making progress. The devotion of the mis- 
sionaries is worthy of note, Some were in their places of labor 
before this. field was taken over by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church under the direction of Bishop J.C. Hartzell... The mis- 
sionary spirit is registered in their children’ to a remarkable 
degree. A limited amount of medical werk is being accom- 
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plished. There is need of a:central plant located near one of the 
leading cities, preferably Algiers, which should unite the manual 
training work being done at Sidi Aich and the Bible Institute in 
Algiers, with enlarged opportunity for both lines of training. 

There is great need that instead of sending our Christian con- 
verts back into the midst of Mohammedan centers in villages or 
towns, provision shall be made for Christian communities. The 
contrast between domestic conditions in the native section and 
the.simplest, form of home life under Christian influences is 
most striking. Our problem is to develop the Christian home, 
the Christian, family, the Christian community. It is a slow 
process for the young people trained under Christian auspices to 
bring about changed conditions in the native village, or city, 
itself., It will,greatly encourage the converts to be a part of a 
Christian community from which, the evangelists may go into 
their former, homes and among their kindred with a gospel of 
higher life for home and community. 

Funds are needed. for the translation of Scriptures, hymns and 
other devotional books and the spread of literature in the native 
tongues. Certain friends have recently been found who are con- 
tributing to the building of an efficient dispensary in one of the 
leading native villages, the purpose of which is to serve several 
adjacent villages as well. 

It seems to us that our work will be more acceptable to the 
French Government and canbe conducted at less expense, if a 
larger percentage of our missionaries provided for North Africa 
are people of French extraction. The whole question of our 
evangelistic and training work in France, as indicated else- 
where, is, therefore, closely linked with our North Africa Mis- 
sion. 


CHANGING POLICIES IN EUROPE 


Europe is a combination of many states and governments, 
The Continent may be conveniently divided, for our thinking 
and service, into three rather distinct groups. ) 

1. The -territories where Methodism is altogether, or well- 
nigh, self-supporting and is rapidly becoming a part of, our 
missionary home base, its constituent sharing with the Meth- 
odists of America in extending the Gospel to other and less 
privileged portions of the world. Switzerland, Germany, Scan- 
dinavia-come under this head. In any growing conference there 
are dependent churches and institutions. This is true in the 
most advanced fields of Europe. It-is true in America, It will 
always characterize growing fields. The younger and, more 
dependent churches, the newer and important centers of educa- 
tion, which are vital to training for leadership, call for sym- 
pathetic treatment and assistance in support. These dependent 
centers with proper direction can be cared for shortly, within 
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their own conferences or areas. The response to the call for 
self-support and for missionary giving of funds and candidates 
is most encouraging. Methodism, in these countries, had made 
great advance prior to the World War, when it had progressed 
to a point where self-support seemed in sight. Though retarded 
by that great catastrophe, there is now a rapid return to an 
expression of desire to reach a position of independence from 
mission funds. There are certain outstanding Centenary proj- 
ects, undertaken with the full consent and advice of the Board 
and with promise of financial assistance, and these must con- 
tinue to be considered as projects for which we have assumed a 
responsibility that must be discharged. Among these may be 
cited a church building in Winterthur, Switzerland; a central 
building at Helsingfors, Finland, and the Union Theological 
Seminary at Gothenburg, Sweden, to which attention is called. 
2. A group of nations, not so far advanced, from the Prot- 
estant or Methodist view-point, constitute a missionary field 
which will need assistance for some years to come. There are 
sections of Europe in which poverty exists to a distressing 
degree. There are groups of people who are seriously limited in 
educational opportunities. Organizations that are not always 
compatible with the plans and purposes of Methodism have made 
apparent progress in some of these countries, in terms of political 
or material advance. Skillful maneuvers have characterized 
some of these transactions. If the real purpose shall prove to 
be enlightenment and moral advancement for the people con- 
cerned, we bid any such agency God-speed. No one, however, 
can traverse southern Europe and parts of northeastern Hurope 
without a sense of the great need which these communities set 
forth. It has not always been true that other Church organiza- 
tions have recognized their need of our assistance in behalf of 
human uplift in these localities. To us, however, it seems patent 
that we have responsibilities which may not be shirked. 
People are crowding into our Churches and Missions, not for 
the loaves and fishes, but in recognition of spiritual values 
which represent opportunity for the neglected man and moral 
decency in government through an evangelical saving faith. 
The open door to these peoples is a definite opportunity for 
service which we cannot disregard. In many parts of Europe 
we are in the environment of Mohammedan, Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Catholic and agnostic influences. Our aim must be 
clearly defined, not primarily to set up Methodism.or to convert 
people to become Methodists, but rather to carry our God-given 
ortion of responsibility in bringing to bear the spirit of good- 
will through the virtues of a saving Gospel, and the sharing of 
what is best in service. We believe and must continue to teach 
that no individual or nation can walk but in a shadow which 
does not definitely face Jesus, the Saviour of men. 
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3. Projects needing special consideration. Our Jerusalem 
Church and Central Mission in Denmark have been reported 
to the Board and a sub-committee has been appointed to work 
out plans, in co-operation with the executives on the field, for 
the future conduct of these enterprises. 

Our school property at Monte Mario appealed strongly to the 
visiting members of the Commission of Ten. A new heating 
plant and some additional buildings have been secured. 

The Union Theological School at Gothenburg, which has had 
the hearty approval of this Board, deserves in every way the 
most careful consideration. The property is attractive in 
‘appearance and is finely situated for the purpose intended—a 
training school for the Methodists of the Scandinavian countries. 
The wiping out of the heavy obligations incurred by the pur- 
chase of this property should be undertaken through the secur- 
ing of special gifts on the field and in America. 

Finland had promise of assistance toward a central building 
in Helsingfors. Our representatives in the Finnish work request 
assistance in securing a loan in order to erect this very necessary 
building. If plans can be accomplished, the building contem- 
plated would assist largely in. self-support on this field. 

Russia is perhaps the most important of the special problems 
confronting us. On account of internal conditions, with which, 
in a general way, everyone is familiar, our work has been 
restricted since the time of the recent revolution. ‘There are 
to-day apparent signs of larger opportunity for Christian work. 
There is a desire on the part of many of the Russian people that 
our Methodist Mission shall continue to operate and await the 
time for larger usefulness. 

Amalgamations are being effected of small and unpromising 
stations, so that we may do more work with fewer paid workers. 

The advance of interest in spiritual values shown in Europe 
today, and, in many places, a turning toward our Methodist 
Churches and institutions, the growing interest in moral reform, 
especially in relation to the liquor traffic, the ministry of hos- 
pitals, deaconesses and homes for needy children, and the in- 
creasing emphasis which, through Methodism’s contact with 
other societies, has been placed on religious education, are 
exceedingly encouraging. These evidences of strength, com- 
bined with a definite desire to reach self-support, hearten us to 
believe that, year by year, Annual Conferences will take them- 
sélves off of the budget of support from the Board of Foreign 
Missions, and that, within a period of not to exceed ten years, 
our work shall be so well established, and missionary enterprise 
so well organized, that contributions for missionary purposes 
from the Methodism of Europe will equal, if not surpass, mis- 
sionary contributions which will need to be made toward the 
work in more dependent sections of European territory. 
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We must remember that Christianity has been operating in 
Europe since the days and labors: of Saint Paul and. that we 
may not properly regard Europe asa non- Christian country. 
More and more in dealing with Europe, we may think in terms 
of co-operative Christian service. 

The spiritual awakening which marks Kurope’s rise from the 
throes of her recent war experiences must be encouraged and 
brought to full proportions. ‘The warm-hearted people and well- 
organized activities of Central Europe and all other fields where 
Methodism is in a more advanced state, the crying hunger for 
something heretofore unrealized on the part of needy sections; 
form a challenge to Methodism in America for her support in 
prayer, sympathy and brotherliness of spirit which shall result 
in the strengthening of the ties of Christian oe with 
our neighbors across the seas. 

In dealing with vital issues of Protestant Christianity in 
respect to Europe, one cannot lose sight of certain general con- 
ditions which push themselves into human: thought. In ‘the 
countries of Hurope center the great colonizing influences of the 
world. Many of the most important mission fields, in’ which 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is operating, are under the 
governmental direction of .European ‘countries. 

To develop Christian workers from European countries for 
missionary activity is advantageous. The call is before us to 
provide an increasing number of French workers for our mis- 
sionary assignments in the Mohammedan fields of North Africa. 
The language of the schools and much of that which is being 
used in trade is French. French certificates are required in 
French colonies for teaching, nursing and practice of medicine. 
Missionaries are already at work in Africa and elsewhere who 
are natives of France, Central Europe or Scandinavia. 

It must be remembered that no portion of the world will 
bring about world peace or prevent’ it to the degree that will 
characterize the nations of Europe. Whatever the Methodist 
Episcopal Church can hope to do in fostering brotherhood and 
amicable relations in the countries of Europe should be done. 


INDIA FACES NEW ISSUES 


When the All-India Conference of nationals and missionaries 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church assembled in Asansol, Ben- 
gal, January 17-24, 1927, the very first discussions concerned 
present-day tendencies in Indian life which’ were affecting the ’ 
Christian Movement. This Conference had been called at the 
close of three months’ travel and study, throughout India, on 
the part of representatives of the Commission of Ten from the 
Board: of Foreign Missions, including Corresponding Secretary 
Diffendorfer. 

For eight days 100 people discussed, openly and fairly, the 
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great issues which modern: India is presenting to Christianity 
and.to the Church. In an atmosphere of extraordinary fellow- 
ship between the nationals and the missionaries, and in an atti- 
tude of prayer and worship, these Methodist leaders did not 
shrink from the issues: before them. 

While present-day India is a comparatively nationally col- 
lapsed India, at least in its open manifestations, the Conference 
felt that it must come to terms with the thought of an India 
self-governing and free. The Christian movement, must, not only 
not cut across the growing nationalism in India but. must work 
in line with. it... It was recognized that the church as a whole 
in India during its past history has been unrelated to, the life 
of the country. It has had little or no touch with social and 
political currents, and it does not serve the city or country in 
which. it has been. situated. 

The preserving, of, the fine things in Indian, culture did not 
receive the. advantage in the past that it should haye, had. 
Asansol, however, revealed that a turning point has now been 
made. The. treasures of India’s past are now, being unfolded 
by scholars and publishers. Our. schools are beginning to. be 
a training ground in Indian appreciation and belief in the soul 
of India. In this undertone of appreciation of things Indian, 
Christ. is presented as our, Universal. 

The present-day scientific attitude toward life is affecting our 
work in India. It is challenging traditionalism of every type 
and kind in a country where tradition has. been in the. saddle. 
It was hopeful to; see how the whole structure of Indian society 
ig being challenged and changed, the center being shifted from 
easte and religious organization to the basis. of human equality 
and. natural rights... 

The most hopeful thing, however, revealed at Asansol is the 
remarkable way in which the thought-life of India is, being 

ermeated with the spirit and principles of Jesus. . 

With these tendencies in mind, the Conference prepared state- 
ments showing the thought of our Methodist leaders in India 
on the development of the Indian Church, with an emphatic 
declaration that in its religious life and experience the Indian 
Church must come to real. self-expression... The message and 
methods of evangelism took into account the new and sympa- 
thetic approach, to India’s religious heritage... Nowhere, more 
than in education has the impetus of the new forces in India 
been felt—-education that will fit Indian boys to,,reconstruct 
their social life to meet the demands of modern industry and 
business, and to improve the economic condition of the country, 
especially of the agriculturalists. | In.short, an education adapted 
to environment and improving environment through skill and 
character is dominant in all forward-looking educators. 

The special subject of village education had a large place. 
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Over 90 per cent of India’s people live’ in villages and almost 
three-fourths of her population are agriculturalists. Already 
the Methodist Episcopal Church is taking a place of leadership 
in a new type of village education and teacher training. There 
is no greater challenge for the future of India than through the: 
village school and the village Church. 

In a medical sense, India is one of the most interesting and 
important of countries and offers fascinating opportunities to 
the doctor, entomologist, the hygienist, the health worker and 
sanitary engineer. 

The leaders of our Church in India are unmistakable in their 
loyalty to comity and co-operation with all other Christian forces 
in India. 

The most important fact at Asansol was the feeling that our 
Christian Movement must face up to these new situations. 
“What are we out for as a Church?” was a question asked and 
the answer adopted by the Conference is far-reaching and signi- 
ficant. 

“The aim of our Church is to do our part in helping India 
to see and to acknowledge Christ—for in Him is life and that 
life is the light of men. 

“To achieve this is the task to which we have set ourselves. 
This naturally brings up the question of subsidiary or contrib- 
uting aims and the methods involved. Most’ of the details of 
method are taken up under headings in various parts of the 
discussions of the group, but it is necessary tostate clearly that 
we feel that this can never be accomplished till the Church is 
thoroughly Indian—Indian in leadership; Indian in its'mode 
of worship and types of expressional service; Indian in its art 
and architecture; Indian in its forms of organization; Indian 
in its interpretation of Christ. This does not mean that the 
West will be unable to make any contribution, but does ‘remind 
us that the Church cannot appeal to India until it realizes these 
facts and sets itself to achieve these goals. Hverything that is 
finest in Indian art and culture must be called into play to 
help develop the Indian atmosphere in the Church. So far, 
Western leadership, Western organizational forms, Western 
architecture, Western types of expressional activities and West- 
ern methods have been largely used. While’ this may have 
seemed necessary in the preliminary stages of planting the 
Church, it is now evident that the Church has developed suffi- 
ciently to make its own choices and selections and should plan 
to make itself increasingly attractive in program and methods 
and all other matters to present Christ, ‘The Oriental Christ, 
as a non-Christian suggested, to new India.” 


IN PROSPEROUS MALAYA 
Nationalism is not now a factor in Malaya. There is a grad- 
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ual increase in self-government, which, through the years, means 
that the Peninsula is moving away from a paternalistic govern- 
ment toward a representative democracy. Within ten years we 
may be forced to face problems in our educational work growing 
out of this new self-government, especially where Asiatics are 
placed in high educational positions. 

As to racial attitudes: 

1. There is an undoubted increase of self-respect among the 
Asiatic groups. 

2. There is little or no race feeling among the different Asiatic 
peoples. Malays, Chinese, Indians and their mixed groups live 
side by side, apparently without racial prejudices. 

3. There is a growing feeling of race prejudice on the part of 
the Asiatic group toward Europeans, a reflection of the attitudes 
in China and India. 

4. There are some indications that there is a different feeling 
toward the Asiatics on the part of the European group3, man- 
ifesting itself in more consideration and more interest in their 
welfare. . 

5. Asiatics sometimes regard the Americans in the same way 
that they do the English, there having been a change in this 
regard during the last twenty years. Americans are now under 
suspicion by the British colonial group due to their commercial, 
industrial and financial expansion. 

(a) Our American representatives in the Peninsula are 
not always commendable in their personal attitudes and. 
social relations. 

(b) On the whole, our American Consulates and their 
staffs are satisfactory. 

6. The European and American business men are generally 
opposed to the education and uplift of the Asiatics. 

¥ There is a slowly increasing self-consciousness among the 
Muslims, who comprise the entire Malay population. A 

The economic status is prosperous, as evidenced by the follow- 
ing facts: A 

1. In the Peninsula there is a margin between the cost. of 
living and income, which means opportunity for leisure, study, 
travel and culture. 

2. Natural resources are abundant, the most important being 
rubber, tin and copra. . 

3. There is plenty to eat for everybody, and it is easily 
secured. BITE 

4. There is danger to the prosperity of the country in. the 
dependence upon one or two major products. There is need for 
the development of additional crops and industries. 

5. There is a gradual liberalization of the unfederated Malay 
States, showing slow progress toward federation. The number 
of Europeans in the native states is increasing. 
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“In this unusual social and political background the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has an enviable record in the educational field. 
That there now should be a greatly increased emphasis in the 
building up of the Church life of the Peninsula, in all of its 
phases and among all groups,-is recognized both by. the forces 
on the field and by the officers of the Board: For the achieve- 
ment of this end there is possibly no other mission field: where 
there is'such a clearly defined and well-articulated program: of 
advance. The provision of the men and financial, resources, 
to take advantage of our evangelistic and ‘religious educational 
rogram in Malaya, is one of the greatest opportunities-facing 
the Methodist Episcopal Church anywhere in the world.. 


CONSOLIDATING OUR FORCES IN THE NETHERLANDS INDIES 


At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Managers, in Novem- 
ber, 1927, the entire missionary program of our Church in the 
Netherlands Indies was reviewed. The Board had before it.a 
comprehensive and detailed description of the population, the 
religions, the natural resources, the form of colonial govern- 
ment, and the language and cultural backgrounds of that great 
Island Empire, known as the Netherlands Indies.| There was 
‘also available a detailed report of our present work in the two 
mission conferences,’ the Netherlands Indies and the. North 
Sumatra. The historical statement showed that our. work. in 
this territory is of recent origin, the first approaches being in 
1905. 

In addition, the Secretaries gave the following impressions 
of our contacts in these Islands, gained from an extended and 
thoroughgoing study of the problem in the previous months. 

Our missionaries are widely scattered and are working among 
many different language and racial groups. From Medan in 
North Sumatra to Palembang, it is 600 miles by air line, with 
no railroad connection, and the only boat connection at. present 
is by way of Singapore, three days’ journey.. The island of 
Banka is reached from Singapore or Palembang, a twenty-four 
hours’ journey. Batavia is a twenty-four hours’ boat journey 
‘or twenty-four hours’ rail and ferry journey from Palembang. 
From Batavia to Soerabaya is 500 miles, taking one and one-half 
days’ railroad journey, since there is no night travel by rail in 
Java. The boat connection from Java to Borneo is from Batavia 
or Soerabaya, about three days’ journey. From Singapore the 
journey to West Borneo takes three days. Over this immense 
territory we have placed eight missionary families, two unmar- 
ried women, and two representatives of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. 

In comparison with other missionary societies at work in. this 
territory, we are a very small body... Among the Battaks of 
West Sumatra, the Rhenish Mission, after sixty years’ service, 
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has now thirty ordained. missionaries, ten sisters,,and eleven 
lay missionaries, a force greatly reduced since the World War. 
The Dutch in North Sumatra among the Karo Battaks have 
five missionaries in a limited territory among about one million 
people. In the island of Java alone, the eight Dutch missionary 
societies have a total of about 100 missionaries, including 
ordained men, doctors, teachers and nurses.. The Dutch, societies 
also have work in most of the other islands of the Netherlands 
Indies. Everywhere we find the Roman Catholics; their best 
work is in Borneo, and on the west coast of Sumatra. 

Our. widely scattered stations, inadequate force, and health 
conditions in the past have produced a changing personnel, as 
will be readily seen by reviewing the history of either of our 
Mission Conferences. Men have been moved from Java to: Bor- 
neo and to Sumatra, and from Sumatra to Borneo, and,to Jaya, 
remaining at their posts at the best only several years. ‘There 
are, of course, some notable exceptions, but. by and large the itin- 
erating system in.such a varied field has meant loss of energy, 
lack of permanent contacts, embarrassment with government, 
and no permanent foothold in hardly any community where we 
are at work. The exceptions, such. as Mark Freeman’s work 
in Palembang, only prove the wisdom of adopting some different 
policy for the Islands as. a, whole. 

Due to these factors of scattered forces, wide differences in 
racial and language backgrounds, with the small staff available, 
our Church has not made any significant contribution to the 
Christianization of these islands. Our work has been pretty 
largely with the Chinese who are an immigrant group, and 
while they, are the business men of the Islands and are accu- 
mulating wealth, they are usually a transient population. 

The wide separation of our missionaries and Mission stations 
has. made for individualistic development, with no common 
policy, and no chance of the several centers co-operating and 
building up a Christian community and creating a Christian 
social order. Furthermore, there is no evidence that a continu- 
ance of our present method will change these significant facts. 

The isolation of the missionary force is not conducive to the 
best spirit of mutual understanding among the missionaries 
themselves. Some of the men may not see other missionaries 
more than twice a year, once at Annual Conference and once 
at the mid-year finance committee meetings. Furthermore, our 
missionaries are all dissatisfied with the present condition) of 
affairs, and'some of them are quite disheartened. 

It has been practically impossible to do very much in the 
preparation and distribution of a Christian literature. The 
material that is used must be purchased elsewhere in order. to 
serve the various language groups throughout the widely scat- 
tered area. 
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The cost of administration and travel is all out of proportion 
to the amount of work involved. 

The reasons for developing North Sumatra are as follows: 

Government has granted us permission to work in a territory 
along the eastern border of Sumatra, extending from seventy 
miles north of Medan southward for 400 miles, and inland to an 
average width of sixty miles. We have an area here in which 
no other Mission is operating, and, as far as we can now see, 
no other Mission is contemplating work in this territory. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church is called upon to make some con- 
tribution and put forth a special effort. The government will 
not-yet give permission to work among the Achinese in northern 
Sumatra. They are the most fanatical section of Muslims under 
the Dutch flag, and some sections of their country the Dutch do 
not ‘yet pretend to rule. 

East Sumatra is rich in economic possibilities. In giving 
concessions. to foreign capitalists, the government secures cer- 
tain sections which are open only to settlement by the native 
population, insuring them a place to live in if they wish to 
take up small plots of land independently. The soil and the 
climate, that give to the native an easy living, will furnish the 
economic resources for the development of communities of people 
who will have a margin between income and expenditure, which 
will enable them to have some of the comforts of life and to 
support their educational and religious institutions. When the 
native people are trained to understand the meaning of wealth 
and to save money they quickly become independent. In one 
rich section where many of the natives have become exceedingly 
rich through rubber and copra, there are 300 automobiles owned 
for use on only eight miles of good road. 

Sumatra has no difficulty from droughts or from contrasts 
of climate which will affect crops. The soil and climate and 
water conditions are uniformly ideal for the growth of rubber, 
oul pal, copra, coffee, tea, tobacco, sago, cassava root, sisal and 
all tropical fruits. In addition, the east coast has mineral 
wealth in abundance. Some of the greatest oil fields in the 
world are in this section, one in the north, one in the central, 
and one in the south. There have been found, lately, large tin 
deposits, also gold and silver. The most productive coal mines 
in this part of the world are in Sumatra, largely on the west 
coast. 

The physical development of Sumatra has been delayed: 

(a) Because efforts were first centered upon Java, where 
there is an abundant supply of labor. 

(b) Sumatra was not conquered, except Achi and Padong. 
The rest of the country called upon the Dutch to take them 
over. 

(c) The country has been somewhat inaccessible. The har- 
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bors had to be dredged; there were no fine natural harbors as in 
Java. There are still parts of Sumatra that have not been sur- 
veyed. Formerly the route to Java lay past the west coast of 
Sumatra, and the cannibals of this section delayed the Dutch 
explorers in making investigations. 

There is much open land in eastern Sumatra, and because of 
that there is going to be an enormous increase of population 
through migration all along the eastern coast. This population 
will come from Battakland and from Java. Battakland, in 
which there are now 225,000 Christians living in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Toba, is an overpopulated country. Migration 
began eastward ten or fifteen years ago, and will increase. 

The native people of East Sumatra are still living in dark- 
ness, and heathen. beliefs prevail. Islam is just beginning to 
make inroads. There is still time for Christianity to make 
headway. If we wait, Islam will secure a firm footing and 
our task will be more difficult. In the small villages off the 
main roads, containing perhaps forty families, the people will 
say that they are “Sipelebego” (spirit worshippers), except per- 
haps one or two out of the entire group who will say that they 
are Muslims, and it will be found that their knowledge of Islam 
is very small. 

Islam is active and is already making headway in this 
territory. ‘ 

Christianity has a message for these people. If we leave them 
to Islam, they will not progress morally and spiritually to any 
great extent. Christians are more conscientious than non- 
Christians, as is evidenced in the fact that they come to. the 
missionary and to their goeroes (teachers), asking questions 
concerning the rightness of certain conduct. In Tandjong 
Balie, Mr. Eli, a Swiss saw-mill owner, who employs 300 work- 
men, and Mr. Scheideker, a Swiss shop-keeper, who employs 
a large corps of helpers, both declare that they prefer Christian 
labor to non-Christian labor. Neither government nor Islam 
offers the education, the material and spiritual advantages which 
the people need. 

There is reason to believe that people are more likely to 
listen to the message of Christianity from an American society 
than from a European society. The American society, obvi- 
ously, has no axe to grind outside of its missionary objectives. 

After careful consideration of all the foregoing factors, the 
Board of Foreign Missions voted to withdraw from Java and 
West Borneo and to consolidate its work for the Netherlands 
Indies within the present territory of the North Sumatra Mis- 
sion Conference, retaining, for the present, our stations in South 
Sumatra. In the future, this territory is to be regarded as our 
one Mission in the Netherlands Indies. It was also voted that 
the consolidation should take effect in consultation with the 
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Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and with the understand- 
ing that the disposition of the various pieces of property in West 
Borneo and Java be referred to the Board for approval. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The ‘present-day factors which are affecting our Christian 
work in the Philippine Islands are: . 

1. An increasing demand for popular education, creating an 
unusual opportunity for work among’ young people; a demand 
for a better trained ministry and creating a new, untouched 
student group. 

2. The increased use of the English language which is ‘creat- 
ing in’ the Islands a language problem in‘ the churches, like 
that which we have had in America in our foreign language 
churches. é 
“3. In common with other parts of the world, there is. a power- 
ful tendency toward agnosticism and skepticism, especially 
among the students. There seems to be a general tendency on 
the part of ‘the people to lessen their loyalty to the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

\4. There is evidence, on the other hand, of increased interest 
and effective propaganda within the Roman Catholic Church 
itself.. This is being done by establishing schools and colleges ; 
a revived missionary interest among the priests, with increased 
activity im new church buildings; the provision of dormitories 
for students in school centers, and especially by the imitation 
of the missionary methods of the evangelical churches: 

5. There are evidences of increasing friendliness toward the 
Protestant Movement. Public men are beginning to recognize 
its ‘value as. never’ before. . 

6. There is an increasing spirit of nationalism in the Islands, 
which is one of the greatest blessings that has ever come to the 
Church, since it is bringing to our people a new conception 
of their possibilities, both economically and culturally. 

7%. It is everywhere apparent that the economic advance of 
the people has not kept pace with their educational and cul- 
tural advance, which fact has a direct bearing on the problem 
of self-support within the Church. 

‘In reviewing the present status of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, with a history of twenty-six years in the Islands, on the 
background of these present-day tendencies, it is clear that in 
the Philippine Islands we have to-day one of the greatest evati- 
gelistic opportunities confronting a church in any part of. the 
world. From the beginning, in the Philippine Islands, there 
has been an evangelistic emphasis, winning men to Jesus Christ 
through personal decision and experience, and using them. to 
build up the Church. As factors in this program, we have had 
a preaching ministry, both missionaries and Filipinos, and we 
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have -utilized all the methods of evangelism, pastoral visitation, 
revival meetings, mass meetings, outdoor meetings, and the dis- 
tribution of. Christian literature. At first, we were able to meet. 
the situation arising out of the revulsion against the tyranny 
of the Roman Church immediately following the American occu- 
pation. The situation which was then met influenced the type 
of message that was used by our.preachers.. The reason for the 
early success and unusual acceptance of the Protestant message 
was the terrific abuses which the people had suffered under the 
Catholic yoke. In the early days, these abuses were so manifest 
and the revulsion so pronounced that all that, was needed was 
the preaching of a positive personal message, setting forth the 
basis of a vital relation to Jesus Christ.. We now have growing 
up in the Philippines, a generation of people who haye forgotten 
the abuses which their forefathers suffered, and who do, not 
understand that in its essentials the Roman Church has not 
changed. | For this present generation there is needed the preach- 
ing of the positive and constructive position of the evangelical 
faith, and the opposing of the doctrines of the Catholic Church 
with a positive statement of Protestant beliefs, There is needed 
to-day among our preachers, our teachers, and our, laymen a 
clear understanding of the fundamental teachings of their faith, 
particularly as related to Church history.and the development 
of Christian doctrine. In making this statement, we are not 
recommending the use of controversy and. polemics, for our 
primary purpose in the Philippines is. ever. the preaching of the 
power of Jesus, Christ to save men and the world from sin, , 

Due to. the special circumstances surrounding the establish- 
ment of our Church, and the demands for preaching in the situ- 
ation which we found, the social teachings of Jesus haye not 
been thus far any very great factor in. our teaching and preaching 
program, The indirect social impact.of our preaching has been 
tremendous. One of the marks of: a.Protestant Christian is that 
he does not go. to the cockpit, he does not gamble, he has. better 
marriage relations, he does not drink, and he has a good home 
life. Furthermore, his business relations are generally on a 
plane of honesty and reliability. Our people have come to 
understand that there must be a vital relationship between their 
ereed and their character. 'The weakness lies inthe fact that 
this impact has been individual and personal. . Here and there 
a movement is developing to go further than, merely stay. away 
from the gambling and brutality of the cockpit; that is, to knock 
the cockpits out of the community. What, is needed. at, this 
juncture is a forceful preaching of the social, principles of Jesus. 

An educational challenge now confronts us in the Philippine 
Islands: It has been the policy of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the past not to create educational institutions directly 
under the Church, except for the training of our, preachers and 
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religious workers. It has been our thought that the public 
schools would provide general educational facilities for all the 
children and youth of the Philippines, and that by providing 
dormitories in the student centers we would serve our Methodist 
boys and girls and make contacts with non-Protestant students. 
There are in the Philippine Islands thirty-nine student centers 
in Methodist territory, ranging from 150 students in a farm 
school to a great student center like Manila, with 41,000 high 
school and college students. Because of the lack of funds, we 
have scarcely touched the students in our territory with dormi- 
tories and student churches. There are at the present time 
approximately 70,000 high school and college students in the 
area for which the Methodist Episcopal Church is entirely or 
largely responsible. 

The student group, as a whole, has little or no confidence 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and has not yet come into con- 
tact in any vital way with Protestantism. The result is that 
the students are drifting, spiritually and morally. 

Deep-seated currents of moral indifference and religious skep- 
ticism can be observed. Dean Bocobo, one of the outstanding 
student leaders of the Philippines, states that unless Protestant- 
ism greatly increases its activities among students it will lose 
its opportunity to reach these students within the next five 
years, At the present time the students are exceedingly eager 
to hear our Protestant message. They attend our student evan- 
gelistic mass meetings in great numbers, and a large number of 
decisions are easily obtained. The danger in the situation is 
that we shall not now aggressively take hold of our opportunity 
and it will drift beyond our reach. The need now is for one 
man to devote his entire time to student evangelistic work and 
the organization of student dormitories, student churches and 
Epworth Leagues in the student centers, and to promote the 
present youth movement which was recently launched on a 
national scale. We also desperately need financial help for the 
continuation and expansion of the student dormitory program. 

At the present time the public school system enrolls 37 per 
cent of ‘the children of school age. Because of the limited 
finances of the Government of the Philippine Islands, and fol- 
lowing the recommendations of the Monroe Commission, the 
Department of Public Instruction has decided to place its major 
emphasis upon elementary rather than on secondary and higher 
education. The result is, that already the appropriation for 
secondary education has been decreased, and the appropriation 
for elementary instruction has been increased. This has given 
rise to the phenomenal growth of private high schools through- 
out the entire Philippines. The Roman Catholic Church was 
quick to see this opportunity and is organizing a large number 
of private high schools in strategic centers of population. Un- 
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less the Protestant forces awaken to this situation, it-is quite 
probable that the Roman Church will pre-empt all the desirable 
locations for these private schools, and in the course of a few 
years will largely control the secondary education in the Philip- 
pines, as they now control the major institutions of higher 
learning. 

In addition to this, our Protestant Church people are now 
beginning to ask for private schools to which they can send their 
own children. The reasons given are: 

(a) If they send their children to private high schools, the 
Catholic religion is forced upon them; 

(b) The educated groups, both Protestant and Roman Cath- 
olic, are increasingly sending their own children to private 
schools. This is probably a remnant of Spanish influence and 
custom. 

As Protestants, we believe in the public schools and we will 
do everything to support and strengthen them. The only reason 
we propose to enter the educational field is to supplement the 
public schools until they are able to take care of the country’s 
needs. We look upon the public school as our greatest ally for 
the training of citizenship in preparation for the democratic 
control of the government. by the Filipino people. When stu- 
dents are once enrolled in a Catholic school of any sort, the 
evangelical faith no longer has the same opportunity of reach- 
ing them. We not only have the opportunity to meet the 
demands for respectable education, but we have the far greater 
opportunity for setting standards of education, and for sur- 
rounding education with that atmosphere which is conducive 
to character building, and which lies at the heart of our educa- 
tional aims. 


REVOLUTION AND MISSIONARY POLICY IN CHINA 


During the quadrennium, the world has been witnessing in 
the Far East something comparable to a Renaissance, a Refor- 
mation, a French Revolution. For a half century missionary 
statesmen and Christian leaders, at home and abroad, have 
prayed for an awakened China. At last she is awake. Observers 
from every walk of life agree on this essential significance of 
the momentous events in the Far East during the last four 

ears. 
f The first and foremost fact with reference to China is the 
reality of the revolution itself. — 

The forces operating among the Chinese are: a striving after 
nationhood, which is more pro-Chinese than anti-foreign; the 
desire for national unity; aspiration for complete political 
autonomy ; the desire for equality among the nations; a sense 
of unfair treatment of China from the Treaty Powers; a desire 
to be rid of the fighting war lord factions, and the belief in a 
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great future for China, which amounts almost to a religious 
fervor. 

These forces are producing profound changes in China’s social 
structure, her economic life, her educational procedure, and 
her political organization. 

Whether in the conservative north, in radical Hunan, in mod- 
erate Nanking or in Canton, as affecting the military situation, 
the revolutionary factors just mentioned have deep hold upon 
the majority of thinking Chinese. They have taken root among 
the students of China, especially the returned students, among 
the laboring men and more recently among the farmers. 

Whatever the success of the various contending factions now 
in China, the more fundamental revolution in. China will go 
on, probably with success and possibly here and there with dis- 
mal failure, especially if China’s economic resources continue 
to be destroyed through the devastations of warring factions. 

The Secretaries have felt so keenly the relation of these Far 
Eastern stirrings to the Christian Movement that a special 
report. on the situation in China and its relation to Christian 
missions was prepared for the first Annual Meeting of the quad- 
rennium in 1925. This report was a result of the appraisal of 
correspondence from China; of the observations and writings 
of students of Far Eastern affairs, and had the approval of a 
special committee of the Foreign Missions Conference. It 
traced the outline of what was happening in China; its challenge 
to the Christian Movement; the legal status of missionaries and 
missionary property; our relation to the problems of extrater- 
ritoriality and the special toleration clauses in, the treaties, ex- 
tracts from writings of eminent authorities dealing with these 
questions and the resolutions of missionary and other groups, 
as indicating the trend of British and American opinion. 

The Board also had the advantage of the information given 
in the report of a visit by Dr, Frank D. Gamewell to China 
during the Summer of 1925, who brought a first-hand know- 
ledge of the situation as he viewed it out of his long knowledge 
of Chinese language and life, and of his intimate contacts with 
both Chinese and foreigners. 

All through the quadrennium the Secretaries have associated 
themselves with other inquiring minds for consultation, discus- 
sion and prayer. Month after month there have been constant 
meetings. with representatives of other Mission Boards with 
the officers of the International Missionary Council and. the - 
Foreign Missions Conference. _ Close contacts have been kept 
with the State Department and with the Chinese Minister and 
his associates in Washington, and every opportunity for infor- 
mation and discussion has been utilized. 

The Board has been keenly sensitive to the peculiar conditions 
under which our missionaries have been sent to China and 
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under which they have labored since the middle of the last’ cen- 
tury, when in the treaties with China the principle of extrater- 
ritoriality was adopted and the special toleration clauses in the 
treaties provided for the protection of missionaries, missionary 
property and national Christians. ~ 

At Delaware, Ohio, November 14-18, 1925, at its Annual 
Meeting, the Board. passed a series of resolutions which met 
with candor and fairness the questions inyolved, and placed itself 
on record with other Mission Boards in separating themselves 
from, the political and commercial. agreements and entangle- 
ments with which they have been connected from the beginning 
in China. The resolutions are as follows: 


Wuereas, We heartily sympathize with China in her aspirations for 
the just, equal, and fraternal relations with other nations and in her 
sense of the present injustice of existing treaties, and 

Wuereas, We believe that the developments that have taken place 
in China in the course of several decades necessitate the revision of the 
existing treaties between China and other Powers; therefore, be it 

Resolved, 

1. That we urge the early revision of the treaties with China in such 
a way as to give effective application to the following principles agreed 
upon in the treaty signed by nine Powers in Washington on February 6, 
1922, namely: 

Article 1. The Contracting Powers, other than China, agree 

(1) To respect the sovereignty, the independence, and the territorial 
and administrative integrity of China; 

(2) To provide the fullest and most unembarrassed opportunity to 
China to develop and maintain for herself an effective and stable govern- 
ment; 

(3) To use their influence for the purpose of effectually establishing 
and maintaining the principle of equal opportunity for the commerce 
and industry of all nations throughout the territory of China; 

(4) To refrain from taking advantage of conditions in China in order 
to seek special rights or privileges which would abridge the rights of 
subjects or citizens of friendly states and from countenancing action 
inimical to the security of such states. 

2. (a) That we express ourselves in favor of the abolition of extra- 
terrioriality in China at an early date. 

(b) That we express the opinion that the determination of that date 
and of the provisions that may be considered mutually desirable should 
be undertaken co-operatively on terms of equality by China and the 
other Powers. 

3. (a) That when our government negotiates the new treaties which 
are so urgently needed, we wish it to be understood that we do not desire 
any distinctive privileges for missions and missionaries imposed by treaty 
upon the Chinese Government and people. 

(b) That correlatively we consider it desirable that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, by such legislation as may be deemed necessary, define the rights 
and privileges of missionaries, in particular to acquire and hold property 
and to carry forward their work in China. : 

(c) We express our desire and judgment that the principle of religious 
liberty should be reciprocally recognized in all future relationships between 
China and other nations. ; : 

4. We wish to make proper recognition of the devotion given in China 
by our resident Bishops and faithful missionaries who have labored through 
the major portion of this past year under extraordinary conditions. We 
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can render no greater service in this present emergency than in giving 
most positive assurance of loyal support of the men and the women who 
make up the advance guard of the Christian Movement in the Orient. 

5. It may well be that in the changed conditions produced by the 
modification of the treaties, our policy as a Board may need adjustments 
and a recognition of the personal position of our missionaries. We be- 
lieve it. will be the purpose of the Board to meet with candor and fair- 
ness the questions thus involved. 

6. We desire to express our satisfaction with the procedure of the gov- 
ernments in arranging for the Conference to deal with the treaties in the 
matter of tariff readjustments, now meeting in Peking, and that called 
for December on extraterritoriality, and we hereby express our appre- 
ciation of the progressive position taken by the United States govern- 
ment in the promotion of these Conferences. 


The most acute situation came in the fall and winter of 1926- 
27, when the nationalist armies swept northward from Canton 
toward Peking as their goal. These armies were recruited, 
trained and organized under Russian patronage and were per- 
meated with the attitudes of Soviet Russia against Western 
civilization, foreigners, religion and Christianity in particular, 
capitalism and the present social order. At this time the 
Nationalist spirit in China reached its greatest height and com- 
manded the enthusiasm and daring of peasants, laborers, 
students and gentry to a degree almost unparalleled in her his- 
tory. 

During their progress northward, many Ohristian churches, 
schools and hospitals were confiscated for officers’ quarters, bar- 
racks, store-houses and stables. War is the same everywhere. 
In sections where the Communists dominated the army the 
Christians were violently persecuted. Services of worship were 
prohibited or disturbed. Hymn -books and Bibles were seized 
and destroyed; there were strikes in the schools, economic boy- 
cotts and threats on life itself. “Down with Christianity,” 
“Down with Religion,’ “Down with the Missionary,” were their 
slogans for innumerable posters and pamphlets. The anti- 
Christian movement swept sections of the country in a fury. 

Then the Nanking incident occurred on March 24, 1927, 
followed by the evacuation of foreigners, especially women and 
children, from the interior and from the exposed seaport towns. 
This so-called evacuation, on the advice of consular agents, 
brought to the front some of the most fundamental issues which 
the Christian Movement in China has ever faced. 

Whatever may be the pros and cons of the wisdom of their 
evacuation, its effect upon both the Christian and non-Christian 
community in China will not be overcome for many years, if 
not generations. No possible action of any Board can remedy 
the misunderstandings, the deep questionings on the part. of 
the Chinese Christians, the sarcastic and sometimes diabolical 
reactions of the anti-Christian leaders, and the unsatisfied long- 
ings of our Chinese Christians for the return of those who have 
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shared in the building up of the Christian Church in China 
through all these years. 

The additional expense involved in the evacuation has become 
a real problem for the Board. This expense included transpor- 
tation, extra living costs, and in some cases medical service and 
clothes and the personal necessities of living. Without including 
the loss of missionary residences, libraries and instruments, 
the personal property of missionaries, but only the additional 
expense due to the evacuation order, the losses have been con- 
servatively estimated for the Board of Foreign Missions at 
$150,000. | 
_ By direct appeal to the Pastors, through the Church. press, 
in editorial comment, news items and paid advertising by official 
action of the World Service Commission and by the Board in 
bringing the matter to the special attention of the Bishops, 
many of whom have communicated personally with their District 
Superintendents and Pastors, an effort has been made to secure 
a yoluntary offering from the Churches to help meet this emer- 
gency expense. The Board has made it clear that it had no 
funds for any of this added expense, that nothing could be 
found in the appropriations, except by taking it out of the sup- 
port of our work in China, which the Board would deem disas- 
trous at any time, and quite impossible in the present. emer- 
gency facing the Chinese Christians—all of these efforts have 
been made to appeal to the heart of the Church for help on this 
emergency fund. 

Just at this time Secretary Diffendorfer arrived in China, 
following his visit to India and Malaya. Beginning with 
Canton, proceeding northward on the first wave of reaction 
against the extreme measures of Communists, to all of the port 
cities, including Foochow, Shanghai, Tientsin and Peking, he 
met and conferred with the Bishops and with those missionaries 
who had been permitted to remain, and especially with the 
Chinese lay and ministerial members of the Methodist Episcopal 
and other Churches. The situation was so acute that the Cor- 
responding Secretary hastened to America, in order to present 
to the Executive Committee, at its July meeting, some of the 
problems that were emerging. 

In the meantime the Board had appointed a sub-committee 
on China to review the communications which were being re- 
ceived from the Bishops, the missionaries and Secretary Diffen- 
dorfer, and from July until October this Committee was study- 
ing and preparing a declaration of principles and policy to 
guide the Board in the new situation which had been forced 
upon us by these significant events in China. At the meeting 
of the Executive Committee on October 20, 1927, the sub-com- 
mittee on China presented these resolutions which were referred 
to the Board for favorable consideration. 
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At its Annual Meeting in New York, November 14-16, 1927, 
the Board, after due consideration, adopted these resolutions, 
which follow, thus declaring its readiness to adapt its procedure 
with relation to China, in order that the work of evangelization 
and the building up of a Christian social order in China. may be 
more speedily realized. 


Next Steps in CuHIna 


1. We rejoice in the notable way in which the Chinese have taken 
places of leadership in schools, hospitals and evangelistic work through- 
out China as testified to by both bishops and missionaries. Many Chinese, 
unprepared for these heavy responsibilities, without the counsel and help 
of their missionary friends, in the face of opposition and persecution, 
and under conditions of poverty and boycott, have developed ‘a, marked 
sense of responsibility, devotion and efficiency. We pledge our loyalty 
to this spirit among the Chinese Christians and urge that everywhere 
throughout China these gains in Chinese leadership and ‘responsibility 
be conserved as the basis of self-control and self-administration in China, 
with every opportunity for the Chinese to express themselves fully with 
reference to ecclesiastical organization and supervision, rituals of wor- 
ship, creedal statements and the whole outward expression of the Chris- 
tian religion that they may be true to the genius of the Chinese people. 

2. We recommend that the Executive Committee of the Board of For- 
eign Missions authorize the calling of an All-China Conference of Chinese 
and provide the funds for the necessary expense up to $5,000, from the 
Board’s Emergency Fund, the Conference to be called as early as possi- 
ble at some central point in China. There should be such preparation 
for this Conference as to insure an adequate discussion of the problems 
now facing the Christian movement in China. We suggest that. there 
be invited to this Conference district superintendents, pastors, educa- 
tors, physicians, farmers, business men, those in government service 
and other lay members, both men and women, on an equitable’ repre- 
sentative basis from each, Annual Conference. The Conference should 
be free to determine its own program and come to its own conclusions 
without the presence of foreigners. We believe this to be most urgent 
in order that the Chinese may have opportunity to discuss, among them-' 
selves, the issues arising out of the present National Movement and 
revolution, and that they may be clear in their judgments as to policies 
and program which they must inevitably face, and which they should 
be free to present unitedly to the General Conference of 1928. (This 
action has been taken by the Executive Committee.) 

3. With reference to the status of our property in China, we recognize 
that any well-grounded and thoroughly founded church in China cannot 
progress in initiative, responsibility and self-direction unless it owns and 
controls its properties. We reaffirm our goal, long acknowledged, that 
the so-called Mission properties in China have been given by American 
Christians through the Board of Foreign Missions with the expectation 
that ultimately they would be under Chinese management. and control. 
Our properties in China faJl naturally into three classifications: First, 
the local churches together with the local parsonages and primary schools 
which are sometimes built on the same lot; second, the educational, hos- 
pital and other institutional properties; third, the compounds and the 
residences for missionaries. As to the procedure regarding the future 
status of these three kinds of property our recommendations are as follows: 

(1) The Committee feels that the time has now come when the Board 
should say to the Church in China that it is its expectation that proper 
local steps will be taken by those having power to transfer the local Church 
properties to Chinese control as soon as some satisfactory plan can be 
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agreed upon between the Board and the field. We, therefore, recom- 
mend that steps be taken in China by our Bishops and Field Finance 
Committees to make recommendations on the basis of how such Church 
property can now be held safely and permanently in China. 

(2) We believe that the legal holdings of our educational, hospital 
and other institutional property must be studied in view of developing 
national requirements and resources and that the advisability of the 
transfer of each institution must be considered on its own merits, having 
in mind our trust obligations, . 

(3). Missionary residences and compounds are definitely a part of the 
provision and equipment for missionaries and therefore should remain 
the property of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

4, The recent months of civil war and revolution in China have seen 
the looting, theft and destruction of church property and equipment. 
We recommend that the Board of Foreign Missions inform the State 
Department of the United States Government that it will not file any 
claim for indemnities for these losses. The Board respectfully requests 
the United. States. Government, not to take any action regarding losses 
suffered by the Board of Foreign Missions without previously consulting 
the Board. .In making this recommendation, we recognize that the 
missionaries, as individuals, have the right to file with the United States 
consulates in China inventories of their personal losses and that their 
demand for reparations.is wholly optional with; them. 

5. We recognize that the present situation in China affords an oppor- 
tunity for the preparation and distribution of Christian literature on a 
scale hitherto unprovided ‘for as a part of our! missionary program. We 
recommend that: the Corresponding Secretaries consult, other. Mission 
Boards at work in China, with the hope that some plan may be inaugurated 
immediately for the preparation and distribution of scholarly and pop- 
ular presentations of Christian truth to the Chinese people through pic- 
tures, pamphlets and books. : 

6: ‘As to the return of missionaries who have been called out of China 
in recent months, we recommend that those missionaries should: return 
to China who are acceptable to the Chinese, who are individually approved 
by the Board of Foreign Missions, are physically ably to go, who keenly 
desire to go in spite of present hazardous conditions and who, above all, 
are prepared, in the light of the new situation in China, to identify them- 
selves with the Chinese churches and people to the limit of their ability, 
and we pledge ourselves to meet these requirements. — 

7. We appeal to our churches to contribute generously, and in a spirit 
that will match the heroic sacrifice of the Chinese toward our Christian 
program in China including the return of needed missionaries, the sup- 
port of our Chinese workers in their day of trial and opportunity, the 
new literature program, and for an evangelistic advance for which the time 
ig now ripe. 


AN ALL-CHINA CONFERENCE OF CHINESE 


These resolutions, as will be noted, provided for the assembly 
at the earliest possible date in China, of an All-China Confer- 
ence of Chinese, in which the Chinese would be given opportu- 
nity, without the presence of any foreigners, to discuss among 
themselves ‘the issues which the Chinese must. inevitably. face 
as the result of the conditions which the revolution was pro- 
ducing in their own country. ree 
.. This: Conference assembled'in Shanghai on January 2, 1928. 
Bishops Birney, Grose and Brown were present at the opening 
session to bring the greetings of the Bishops, the Churches in 
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America and the Board of Foreign Missions, to read the. call 
for the Conference and to outline some of the questions: which 
the Board had presented to them for discussion. 

Not in recent years have the Chinese leaders of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the various sections of China been. per- 
mitted to face squarely the problems which were evolving out 
of rapidly changing Chinese life. Furthermore, the Methodist 
leaders in China have been confronted in recent months with 
a growing sentiment for the organization of a national Christian 
Church for China, into which all the various denominational 
bodies would be merged. In October, 1927, the First Assembly 
of the Church of Christ in China was held in Shanghai, at 
which gathering there were eighty-seven delegates, representing 
120,000 communicants, almost one-third of all the Protestant 
Church membership in China. There were sixteen missionary | 
societies of the West represented in the assembly. 

The Board of Foreign Missions felt that the Chinese ought 
to be free to discuss these policies by themselves, especially the 
problem of their relation to movements looking toward church 
unity, since their own destiny would be so clearly involved. 
Shanghai gave the Chinese this opportunity. Their own pro- 
nouncement will be read with great interest and is worthy of 
the most careful consideration. 


Report oF THE ALL-CHINA CONFERENCE 


As) delegates to the All-China Conference, representing all the minis- 
ters and laymen of the ten Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in China, we wish to express our appreciation of the sincere and earnest 
desire on the part of the Board of Foreign Missions to know the Chinese 
view-point regarding the present condition of the church work in China, 
and to furnish an opportunity for the freest and fullest expression of opinion 
with reference to the various problems confronting the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in this country. This statesmanlike measure of the Mother 
Church and their sympathetic attitude toward the churches in China 
in these most trying and troublous times are heartily reciprocated by 
the Chinese Christians of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in their send- 
ing such a large delegation to this Conference, where they can discuss 
the various problems in the most thorough manner. 

While we rejoice in that autonomy which has long been the spirit and 
the policy of our Methodist Episcopal Church, anticipating the growth 
and the acquisition of new features and characteristics of the people, 
among whom the church is established, yet we believe that there is a 
serious need for prompt readjustments to meet the new conditions in 
China, so as to secure for the Methodist Episcopal Church larger oppor- 
tunities of development and growth, looking toward an early realization 
of a self-supporting and self-propagating Church. 

In spite of the changed conditions prevailing in this country which 
are both distracting and bewildering, we believe that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has a large contribution to make in strengthening 
and helping to unite the Christian forces in China in combating the forces 
of unrighteousness which are so rampant. 

We are fully convinced that the Methodist Church is entering upon 
a period of larger opportunities for making its influence count in the 
reconstruction of the Chinese nation. It cannot do these things without 
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changing certain old policies and methods. It will not be able to accom- 
plish its object without a far greater measure of spiritual power. It 
needs a new vision and a new baptism. It must make new approaches 
to tasks. The Church in China needs to be less exotic without decreas- 
ing its inter-racial fellowship and co-operation. It needs to preach its 
chief message of personal salvation through Jesus Christ in a more em- 
phatic and convincing way. 

After much prayer and careful study, the Conference makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations which have all been thoroughly considered and 
duly adopted: 

_1. The Status of Chinese Methodism. 
It. was voted that: 


a. The Chinese Methodist Church shall remain an organic part 
of the World Church. 


2. Episcopal Supervision. 
It was voted that: 

a. A Chinese bishop be elected as soon as this can be effected. 

b. The General Conference should delegate power to the Eastern 
Asia Central Conference to elect a bishop or bishops for China. 

c. The bishops from America be eliminated gradually when the 
time comes. 

d. The question of how many bishops should be retained during 
the next quadrennium be laid on the table. 

e. Four bishops are needed for China: 

(These four bishops should be one Chinese, one missionary 

in China and two from America elected by the General Con- 
ference.) é 


3. The Place of the Missionary. 
It was voted that: 
a. Missionaries are still desired and needed in the Methodist 
Church in China. 
b. The number of the missionaries be restored to equal that of 1926. 


4. Church Property. 
It was voted that: 

a. The Board of Foreign Missions should transfer the ownership 
of Church property to the Chinese Church as soon as plans 
for the transfer of the same are made. 

b. The Eastern Asia Central Conference should appoint a National 
Committee to make plans for the transfer of the property. 

c. A local board be organized by each Annual Conference and a 
central board by the Eastern Asia Central Conference for the 
transfer of mission property and that in making the transfer 
the following conditions must be fulfilled: That each locality 
should be able to pay for the repairs and insurance and that 
the original purpose for which the property was designated 

: should be maintained. 
5. Registration. 
It was voted that: : 

a. The schools should register if and when the regulations for 
registration are satisfactory. : : 

b. The schools should not register if the regulations for registra- 
tion make a Christian school impossible. 


6. Emphasis of Work. 


It was voted that: ae ' 
a. In the present conditions and in the near future the church 


should emphasize rural evangelism and vocational training. 
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b.. That. a committee be appointed. by the Eastern Asia Central 
Conference to prepare a program of Religious Education. for 
the next quadrennium. tees Cin 

c. Each Conference should set apart a portion of its finances for 


literary work. . eee aba 
d, The Chinese Christian Advocate and The Young Peoples Friend 
should open a section for Religious Education. : 


e. Our Board of Religious Education of the Methodist. Episcopal 
Church in China should negotiate with the Sunday School 
Union for the preparation of Sunday School lessons suitable 
for country use. 
7. It was voted that the Methodist Episcopal Church should have 
spiritual fellowship and hearty co-operation with other Christian 
Churches in China. : 


8. It was voted that the changes in discipline, polity or ritual of our 
church in China would be referred to the Eastern Asia Central Con- 
ference for discussion. Paes OL: 

9. Finance. 


It was voted that: l a tsals , 

a. We ask the Mission Board to continue their financial support 
according to the conditions of each place. oo. 

b. Besides self-supporting churches, each individual church, should 
increase each year ten per cent of the present amount for self- 
support; however, this does not. apply to churches under un- 
usual circumstances... 

c. The finances for evangelism should be increased. 


10. It was voted that we ask the Eastern Asia Central Conference to 
take action requesting the General Conference to admit: lay \dele- 
gates to the Annual Conference with power to. vote. ; 


11. It was voted that we ask the Hastern Asia Central Conference to 
organize a General Executive Office for the Chinese Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. ; i ae 


CHINESE CHRISTIANS CARRYING ON 


_ The evacuation of the missionaries from China in the Spring 
of 1927 brought forward, all over China, the question of Chinese 
leadership. The missionaries were required to leave their posts, 
in many places on short notice. The care of schools, hospitals, 
homes, Churches and property of all kinds had to be arranged 
for. The Chinese Christians arose to their opportunities mag- 
nificently, and thus the revolution helped to. accomplish, in a 
few months, what otr missionaries and Church leaders in China 
have worked, prayed and longed for during the years. 

The Chinese Christians, however, have more than new respon- 
sibilities to deal with. The anti-Christian movement” every- 
where meant persecution, boycott and sometimes’ financial ruin 
and a martyr’s death. The way in which these trials have been 
borne has produced a new chapter in the Acts of, the Apostles 
and there has been written afresh a new record of Heroes of 
the Faith. Some few have fallen by the wayside—that is to 
be expected—but the Church has been refined and ‘strengthened 
and more deeply rooted than ever in Chinese soil. 
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» These gains must not be lost. The Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, the Missionaries and our Church leaders in China, all 
recognize: that: our emphasis is shifted in missionary policy. 
From now on we must give strength to our Chinese brethren; 
must co-operate with them and help them in every possible 
way. Above all, the necessity of standing by them. financially 
in‘this period of transition is before us: To strengthen now 
our aid to China with both men and money will set forward 
the Christian Movement by leaps and bounds. 


‘PROPOSALS FOR CHURCH UNION IN KOREA 


~The most absorbing item of interest among Methodists in 
Korea to-day is the proposal for the union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
into a united Methodist Church in Korea. 

_ The General Conference will have before it memorials adopted 
by the Korea Annual Conference and by the Lay Electoral 
Conference, requesting that a Commission be appointed by 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church to 
meet with a similar Commission from the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and the Commissions 
. from the two Annual Conferences in Korea, with power to pre- 
pare a basis of union and plan for the organization of a Korea 
Methodist Church, and to provide for some organic relation 
with the mother churches. 

The Board of Foreign Missions passed the following ‘reso- 
lution concerning these proposals: 

We desire to express our most cordial interest in the action of the 
Korea Annual Conference and the Lay Electoral Conference, looking 
toward a united Methodist Episcopal Church in Korea, and it is our 
earnest hope that a way may be found to realize this ideal. We sin- 


cerely trust that this purpose may be so consummated as to retain the 
Korean churches in our international organizations. 


The Board of Foreign Missions also appointed a Committee 
to consult with a like Committee from the Board of Missions 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, on such matters as 
might properly come before the two missionary bodies, as a 
result. of any action looking toward church union in Korea. 
At Atlantic City, New Jersey, on January 12, 1928, these 
two Committees met in joint conference and passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

This Joint Conference has heard with interest the memorials of the 
two Annual Conferences in Korea, and we commend their request to the 
General Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Method- 
ist’ Episcopal Church, South, and express the hope that these General 
Conferences will appoint the Commissions requested and give them 
power, in conference with the Commissions from Korea, to make. plans 
ooking toward the creation of a united Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Korea along the lines of their memorials. 
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Both of the above resolutions are respectfully submitted to 
the General Conference as expressing the mind of the Board 
of Foreign Missions on the question of church union in Korea. 


THE CHURCH IN JAPAN 


The Japan Methodist Church was formally organized in 1907 
by the union of the Canadian Methodist, the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, and the Methodist Episcopal Church con- 
eregations. At that time all the machinery of an independent 
Church was set up. Two Annual Conferences with District 
organizations and a General Conference were established. Jap- 
anese Episcopal supervision and Japanese leaders in the various 
Church boards and societies were provided. The plan of district 
supervision was adopted, whereby a pastor, chosen by the Dis- 
trict after the appointments were made, became the presiding 
elder, giving his time in addition to his pastoral duties. 

All church and parsonage property controlled by the Annual 
Conferences of the uniting bodies at the time of the union were 
legally held in trust for the new Church. All missionary prop- 
erty remained under the control of the several Mission Boards. 
The Japanese administered their own funds. The missionaries 
of the three Mission Boards remained under the supervision 
and appointment of their respective ecclesiastical leaders. While 
their Conference relations were officially in their home Con- 
ferences, they were to have the rights and privileges of mem- 
bership in the Japan Methodist Church Annual Conferences 
and were given the freedom of the floor, except on questions 
in which the character or Conference relations of Japanese 
preachers is involved. This arrangement was satisfactory to’ all 
concerned and was the best possible plan to satisfy all the inter- 
ests when the Church was set up. Through all these years it 
has been productive of the finest kind of co-operation between 
the Japan Methodist Church and our missionary agencies. 


Growth of the Japan Methodist Church 


During the past ten years the Japan Methodist Church has 
made rapid strides. In the year 1918 there were only thirty-one 
self-supporting Churches, but now we can count ninety of them, 
which means an increase of sixty Churches more, or 200 per 
cent. In the same year the total membership was 13,832, but 
now it has reached as many as even 30,088, which plainly shows 
an increase of more than 100 per cent. The Sunday School 
enrollment then was 38,108, but now 42,311. The total giving 
of our Church members in that year was 98,844 yen, but during 
the last fiscal year, ending March 31, 1927, they gave as much 
as 335,161 yen. To-day, in total membership and the number 
of self-supporting churches, the Japan Methodist Church exceeds 
those of both the Congregational and the Episcopal Churches, 
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Our Educational Institutions 


We are co-operating with the Japanese Methodist Church in 
three major educational institutions, Chinzei Gakuin, Aoyama 
Gakuin and To-O-Gijiku. 

These three institutions are located—one in the south on 
the Island of Kyushu, Chinzei Gakuin; one is centrally located 
at Tokyo, Aoyama Gakuin, and the other is in North Nipon, 
To-O-Gijiku. 

At. Aoyama, ‘the girls’ school, formerly. called Aoyama. Jo 
Gakuin, has now become a department of Aoyama Gakuin under 
one administration with Dr. M. Ishizaka as the principal, and 
Miss Sprowles, dean of the girls’ department. There is a Jap- 
anese dean of the college and middle school, and Dr. Arthur 
Berry is dean of the theological school. In May of this year 
there was held the first meeting of the new Board of Trustees 
of the combined institution. Aoyama Gakuin has nearly 2,300 
boys in all departments and over 1,000 girls. To-O-Gijiku has 
about 550 boys and Chinzei Gakuin an equal number. All 
three of these schools are superbly located; are practically with- 
out competition ; are recognized by the government; have grad- 
uated men who are leaders in Japanese life and have vigorous 
alumni associations which are increasingly coming to the sup- 
port of the institutions. 

All three of them, however, are in dire need and the financial 
condition of each one is most acute. 


Facing the Unfimshed Task in Japan 


Those who have read Doctor Reischauer’s scholarly and illu- 
minating volume on The Task in Japan realize that the whole 
Christian undertaking in Japan must be reviewed in the light 
of experience, the growth of the work itself, the change in the 
intellectual, social and physical conditions of the country, the 
progress of religious ideas and of national feeling and aspira- 
tion; all these and other items are occasioning the call for a 
re-study and re-appraisal both of our objectives and of our 
schemes, in order that they may meet in some more generally 
satisfactory way the demands of God and of the time. 

Bishop Herbert Welch, under the caption, “Facing the Un- 
finished Task,” ina recent issue of the Japan Christian Quar- 
terly, defines the Christian task, recounts how much has already 
been accomplished in Japan; what yet remains to be done and 
what part of this unfinished portion rightfully falls to the 
foreign missionary. 

After defining the Christian task as he sees it, Bishop Welch 
says, “How much has been done in Japan toward the accom- 
plishment of this bold and staggering undertaking?’ His 
answer is significant. , 
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“Much, very much. To begin with, a Church has been cre- 

ated, relatively small in numbers but steadily growing. It is 
somewhat over sixty years since Protestant Christianity made 
its first effective beginnings in the Sunrise Kingdom. At the 
end of twenty years there were but 5,000 members; at the end 
of the second twenty there were 40,000, and after another 
twenty, 130,000. To be sure, the increase of population in 
Japan in a single year is five times the entire membership of 
the Protestant. churches, so that there are far more non-Chris- 
tians in this country now than when we began; yet the per- 
centage of Christians has been gradually improving. . In the 
last forty years the ordained ministers have increased from 
fifty to a thousand; the self-supporting Churches. from fourteen 
to 300; the total contributions for Church purposes from 10,000 
yen to 1,730,000 yen. To dwell for another sentence in the 
realm of the statistical, there are at present 3,500 employed 
Protestant workers, 1,500 Churches and 3,000 Sunday Schools, 
a few hospitals, some scattered philanthropic agencies and many 
schools. In a word, a Church is here, living, spreading, and 
somewhat equipped for the service it is appointed to render. 
It is organized, officered, supplied with articles of faith, with 
the Scriptures in the native tongue, and with the beginnings 
of a Christian literature and a Christian hymnology, neither 
quite domesticated as yet. 
“This Church is establishedin all sections of the country, 
though ,to some extent it is exotic everywhere. | That: is, it:4s 
frequently composed of those who have moved into the com- 
‘munity rather than of those who are firmly rooted there and 
whose families determine the community life. It is a city and 
town. Church rather than.a rural church, though of . course 
preaching places are scattered out into the country sections. 
It is a middle-class Church. Its members for the most. part 
are students, teachers and other professional men, housewives, 
farmers, minor public. officials and shop-keepers, with a. sprin- 
kling of men of larger business interests. 

“Tt has developed leaders of strength, devotion and wisdom, 
men of the type which caused one missionary to write after a 
critical meeting, ‘Men like that make one feel that the future 
of Christianity is safe, even if everything isn’t done just. exactly 
as we think it should be.’. There is in Japan, let: it be repeated, 
a Church of Christ, worthy to bear His name, competent. to 
carry on His work. 

“But the vitality and the promise for the future of the Chris- 
tian cause are attested more emphatically, if that may be, by 
the fact that to a surprising degree the influence of Christ 
reaches far beyond the borders of the visible Church. Here, 
more than in most countries, are those who for one reason or 
another are not listed,in the Church, yet who believe in the 
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things for which the Church stands and are giving their lives - 
to promoting these ends. The penetrating and transforming 
power of the Christian religion is admirably illustrated in the 
life of Japan in the past sixty years. Naturally, we must beware 
of identifying Christianity with Western civilization. The mod- 
ern ways which Japan has so eagerly appropriated may have 
grown up in an atmosphere perfumed by the faith of Palestine, 
yet the fragrance is not always obvious of the product. Matters 
of dress, housing, architecture, food, pure and applied science, 
especially medicine, commerce and banking, music and munici- 
pal government, industry, and the rest, while they may bring 
from the West progressive elements which minister to the safety, 
comfort and advancement of the people, are not of the essence 
of Christianity. Nearer to this are the developments of democ- 
racy in political life, the improved status of womanhood, and 
an interest in social welfare which is surely based on the Chris- 
tian conception of personality. The temperance and_ purity 
movements are led by Christians; the effort for the elevation of 
labor has Christian men in its forefront; education is slowly 
coming under the guidance of Christian notions of character 
and life; international relations promise to be colored by Christ’s 
teaching of human solidarity, and a new vision of humanity has 
dawned upon those who have already been so intensely devoted 
to family and to empire. Even the old religions are not only 
copying Christian forms and methods but are incorporating 
Christian elements into. their teaching. Buddhist priests are 
reading the New Testament; Buddhist children are found in our 
schools. The interpretation and the partial Christianization 
of ancient arid broken faiths is actually under way. As evi- 
denced by the testimony of Prince Tokugawa at the time of the 
Washington Conference, by the words of a representative of 
the Department of Education at the last National Christian 
Council, by the striking editorials in the Japan Times within 
recent months, discriminating and intelligent observers agree 
that much if not most of what has made the new Japan and 
given it a place of honor among the nations is the direct or 
indirect result of Christianity. | | 
“Tt is, therefore, not strange that the attitude of the govern- 
ment, has been so radically changed. The Christian religion is 
not only tolerated, but recognized, praised, and employed for 
work of public benefit. The Imperial Family makes gifts to 
Christian organizations. The conservative naval authorities 
permit Christian meetings within the precincts of the Admiralty 
at Saseho. The primary school principals of Tokyo welcome 
and invite the assistance of Christian workers with their hymns 
and their sermons. 
~ “Byen more significantly, the attitude of the mass of the 
people is altered. Bibles and hymn books ‘sell freely and reli- 
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gious yolumes find many buyers. Evangelistic meetings easily 
draw their crowds. The young in particular are waking up to 
the presence of a new spiritual power in the land. Of a large 
group of secondary school students examined last. year, nine- 
tenths come from Buddhist homes and only the usual half-of- 
one-per-cent or less from Christian homes. But while a fourth 
of them felt no certainty as to the existence of God, a large 
majority affirmed the importance of religion, one-third of them 
expressed a desire to believe in Christianity, and of those who 
were reading any religious literature three times as many were 
studying Christian books as Buddhist. 

“To quote the words of Bishop Uzaki: “The present condi- 
tion of Japan is hopeful for her evangelization. The spiritual 
attitude is more favorable, the door for missionary work 1s 
wider open, wherever we go, than ever before, and those who 
are eager to listen to the glad tidings are increasing day by 
da ae. 39 

While we believe, and rejoice in the belief, that Christianity 
has an influence on the thought and life of Japan altogether 
beyond the proportionate number of enrolled Christians, yet as 
Bishop Welch has so well stated, we recognize that the evange- 
listic task has scarcely begun. Seventy-five per cent of the 
people are nominally Buddhist. All of the enrolled Christians 
together, Catholic and Protestant, make less than half of 1. per 
cent of the population. Many sections of the country are little 
touched. Even in those sections where the Christian Church 
has developed some strength, many of the social and occupa- 
tional groups seem almost entirely outside its borders. 

Some may ask, Why not leave this task to the Japanese; our 
own lands are not yet Christianized ? 

“In Japan, unquestionably, Christianity would live if all the 
missionary support and personnel were removed today; it would 
live—but it would languish. The aim of the foreign missionary 
cannot be considered entirely accomplished when a church has 
been established, even though that church may have some 
powers of self-support and self-propagation and self-govern- 
ment. Why should the missionary have no part in the training 
of converts, the broadening of the Church’s ideals and _activi- 
ties, the social ministry to the people which shall let the love 
of God shine like a ray from heayen into black places? Has he 
no contribution to make because of the generations of Christian , 
experience which lie behind him? Must this infant church 
trace again all the weary path which Western churches have 
been compelled to follow, or profiting by their history, shall 
it come speedily to a wealthy place of vision, privilege and 
service ? 

“The foreign missionary everywhere is somewhat separated 
from the people by his nationality, race, habits and financial 
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support. And here in Japan the test has been more than ordi- 
narily severe. Japan, because of the compactness of the coun- 
try, the general use of one language with but slight differences 
of dialect, the enthusiastic national spirit, and the prevalence 
of education, took much earlier the step to which China has 
just come in self-assertion and the insistence upon ecclesiastical 
as well as political independence. But here in Japan the ques- 
tion of the missionary has been met and answered. Not only 
does the missionary feel that the call of God to him has not been 
repealed, but the voice of the national church bids him stay as 
a brother beloved and a fell6w-laborer in the Lord. The voice 
says, ‘Our numbers are small; our leaders are few: our finances 
are inadequate; we are preoccupied with the struggle for com- 
pleter self-swpport, and moreover there are things to be done 
which we are not yet prepared to do, which perhaps we cannot 
do for many years to come. You came over to help us; stay 
and help us still further. This is good. In the rising tide of 
race prejudice and national self-consciousness, Christianity must 
be kept international.” i 


THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO THE JEW 


It ig recognized that the relation of the Jew to the social, 
economic, political and cultural life of America is very different 
from that in which he has for so many years lived in Central 
and Eastern Europe. The Methodist Episcopal Church, both 
in America and in Europe, is interested in any attempt to find 
a way by which the Gospel may be preached to this great people. 
Of special significance to the Churches in Europe and, incident- 
ally, to the Christian Movement throughout the world, were 
the interdenominational and international conferences for the 
discussion of the Christian message to the Jews, held at Buda- 
pest and Warsaw in April, 1927, under the leadership of Dr. 
John R. Mott. These were the first Conferences which have 
ever been held regarding Jewish evangelization. For eighteen 
months previous to the meetings the ground was being prepared 
by exhaustive study. 

“Tt would have been a collective crime not to have come 
together to revise our thought and action in face of the new 
situation throughout the Jewish world.” This telling sentence 
from the opening speech of Dr. Mott summarizes the objects 
of the Conferences. Evangelism and the Christian message for 
Jews; methods of work, including medical, industrial, com- 
munity centers; a new type of literature; the training, equip- 
ment and care of workers; special work among women; the 
occupation of the field; the growth and maintenance of spiritual 
power, and co-operation, were the topics discussed in both Con- 
ferences. 

An attempt was made to get at the roots of hate and the 
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basis of the foolish prejudices which have separated the Jew and 
the Christian throughout the centuries. Fortunately for Chris- 
tian and Jew alike, the impossible situation of past centuries 
has been changed, first on the side of the Christian and more 
recently by the Jew. 

That there is a new day for Jewry in Europe was recognized. 
The Ghetto and the deplorable situation it represented are things 
of the past. The dismantled Ghetto—an indirect result of the 
European war—means that the world of Jewry, once so solid, 
is now fluid. The widespread political and social liberation of 
the Jews has brought them into closer touch with modern scien- 
tific ideas. There has been a widespread departure from the 
synagogues—not a matter of rejoicing, but an alarming fact 
for both Jews and Gentiles. It has been a generation of amaz- 
ing changes for the Jew. They have been a people long in the 
bonds of a stereotyped system, but they are now free and moving 
and inquiring. They are increasingly dissatisfied with their 
traditional faith and, for lack of knowledge of a better religion, 
are now turning to materialism, agnosticism or communism. 
They are a people who now offer a new chance for the Saviour 
of every race. 

‘The findings of these Conferences, now available in printed 
form, in addition to being of value to our workers in eastern 
and central Europe, should stimulate the Churches in America 
to new studies of the problem and to a broader interpretation 
of our responsibilities. They also constitute a call for increased 
concern for this new opportunity for evangelism and Christian 
service. The Church is facing a big day of opportunity with 
these means of informing and stirring our people regarding the 
new Christian approach to the Jews. 


THE WORLD CALL 


At Washington, D. C., in May, 1926, the Bishops of our 
Church held their mid-quadrennial meeting and there were 
present practically all of the Bishops resident in foreign fields. 
There were extended presentations and discussions by the 
Bishops of the conditions and needs of our Church overseas. 
The Bishops resident in America were so impressed with the 
challenging need manifest in these addresses, that representa- 
tions were made to the World Service Commission for larger 
co-operation on the part of the Bishops in the cultivation of 
American churches. In consultation with the administrative 
staff of the World Service Agencies and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the World Service Commission, consideration was 
given to a period of intense cultivation of our American 
churches by our Episcopal leaders. It was further decided to 
call a nation-wide convention for the city of Chicago for June 
29-30. Nearly 1,500 persons responded to the call, the program 
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of which was given up almost entirely to foreign missions, with 
stirring addresses by the Bishops from abroad. Following the 
convention, nearly every Area in the Church was visited by one 
or more of the Bishops. Later, the addresses delivered at the 
mid-quadrennial meeting of the Bishops in Washington were 
published by The Methodist Book Concern, under the title, The 
World Call. During the summer and especially at the Annual 
Conferences and District gatherings of the early fall, this pub- 
lication was given nation-wide circulation and 12,000 copies 
were distributed to our people. 


AMONG COLLEGE STUDENTS 


In a recent Conference at Princeton University of campus 
religious workers, it was the consensus of opinion that “not 
more than one student in ten is interested in religious matters.” 
If that is true about religion in general it is probable that the 
number interested in foreign missions, as a particular expression 
of religious concern, is considerably smaller. In an informal 
discussion among another, though less representative group of 
student workers, the conclusion seemed to support the state- 
ment of one who declared, that “there has never been, in thirty 
years, more active skepticism toward and less active interest in 
foreign missions among college students than at the present 
moment.” A number of reasons have been set forward to account 
for this situation. 

In the first place, the serious concerns of students on any 
subject have never been confronted with such desperate com- 
petition as at present. The prevalent bridge mania on the cam- 
puses of the country is only one small indication of the difficul- 
ties that confront the student who has a desire to give first 
consideration, in his thoughts, to matters of vital importance. 

In the second place the old terminology that won the loyalty 
of the students of a generation ago is regarded as out of date 
to-day. The new statement of the Christian world appeal has 
not yet reached the student groups. At least it has not been 
proclaimed with sufficient clarity to stimulate interest as effec- 
tively as it was stimulated by the “evangelization of the world in 
this generation.” 

In the third place, the decline of interest in foreign missions 
can be traced, in part, to the wide-spread propaganda of  repre- 
sentatives of other faiths whose distorted pictures of the superior 
spiritual qualities of those faiths have led to the conclusion 
that Christianity, after all, has nothing unique to offer to the 
world. It is common among students to inquire: 

‘“Wouldn’t it be better if we spent our time and resources 
learning from the East than in endeavoring to take our so- 
called perfect faith to Easterners?” And those who attempt to 
answer that question in the negative are ranked with the bigots. 


y 
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Foreign students in the United States have by no means all 
been guilty of creating the impression that Christianity has 
nothing to offer to the world. But among the foreign student 
community there is a large number whose descriptions of EHast- 
ern lands gloss over the evil and exaggerate the good; who em- 
phasize the evil in the West and minimize the good. Their 
statements lead directly to the assumption that foreign missions 
is not only unwelcome but unnecessary. 

To remedy this situation will require more than new slogans. 
It will require, first of all, a wider dissemination of the facts. 
“Much of the apologetic of the up-to-date critics of missions 
would lose its force if the apologists could take time off to under- 
stand what is going on in the Mission Boards. Students need 
to know that the new spirit of racial and national determinism 
is being reflected in the machinery of the Christian world enter- 
prise. They need to understand, also, that the completion of 
this transformation is a task that calls for the consecration of 
young people. 

On the other hand, the actual situation in the foreign field 
needs to be understood. The stark picture of human need, as 
the actual lot of the vast majority of people among whom Chris- 
tianity is at work, needs to be redrawn. Into that background 
the effectiveness and uniqueness of the Christian ministry must 
be painted. Until students are brought to see that the world 
is in desperate straits for the help that they can bring, they 
can hardly be persuaded to volunteer either their lives or their 
material resources. 

Finally, however, a new missionary appeal to students cannot 
succeed without a new affirmation of the unique capacities of 
Christianity. Let students understand fully the alternatives to 
the Christian Gospel—materialism, cynicism, atheism in the 
West; fatalism, social stagnation and ethical bankruptcy in the 
East. Let them understand the fruits that these alternatives 
have produced. Let them speculate upon the kind of a world 
the future will bring us if these alternatives, rather than Chris- 
tianity, gain the ascendency. In the face of such an inquiry— 
if it is scientific rather than propagandist—a new concern for 
foreign missions may be developed and students led, once again, 
to volunteer to support an enterprise that, with the sharing 
spirit of Christ, is dedicated to the building of His kind of a 
world. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN FOREIGN FIELDS 


During the present quadrennium an effective organization for 
the promotion of religious education in foreign fields has been 
set up and is now operating satisfactorily. The Joint Commit- 
tee consists of eighteen members, nine each from the Board of 
Foreign Missions and the Board of Education. The secretary 
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of the Joint. Committee is Dr. Wade Crawford Barclay. The 
statement of principles under which the committee operates is 
as follows: 

1. The carrying out of a program of religious education shall 
be the responsibility of the agencies on the field. The Joint 
Committee, representing the two Boards, shall render assistance 
wherever possible. 

2. Each of the co-operating Boards shall recognize the Joint 
Committee as its duly authorized agent in the carrying out 
of the program, and all approaches to the field relating to reli- 
gious education on the part of the co-operating agencies shall 
be through the Joint Committee. 

3. It is agreed, in the interest of uniform service standards, 
that all workers engaged in the development of this program on 
the foreign field shall have the full status of missionaries of 
the Board of Foreign Missions. 

4, The annual budget shall be prepared by the Joint Com- 
mittee and submitted to the co-operating agencies and shall 
become effective when approved by them. The Treasurer of the 
Board of Foreign Missions shall be the Treasurer of the Joint 
Committee. 

The organization of the Joint Committee has made possible 
the unifying of the program of religious education in foreign 
fields. No longer are there two independent programs. The 
program of religious education is subject to the same regulations 
and field supervision as all other work on the field. The Joint 
Committee’s relation to the religious education program is one 
of counsel and service, not direction or supervision. 

Religious education is rapidly coming into new prominence 
in all mission fields of the fvorld. Everywhere are manifest new 
interest and deepened conviction of its importance. Tasks of 
the utmost importance await the organization of effective field 
agencies of religious education, and the training of national 
leadership prepared to carry them through to successful com- 
pletion. A thoroughly Christian literature, which at the same 
time utilizes the best in the racial cultures of the various peoples, 
must be produced not only for adults but for children and young 
people. Indigenous curricula for all grades must be created. 
Programs of ‘training for both lay and ministerial leadership 
suited to the peculiar conditions of each field must be developed 
and aggressively promoted. These tasks involve highly special- 
ized educational problems, complex and difficult. To their solu- 
tion both the Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of Edu- 
cation ‘are called upon to make contribution. 

Progress is reported in the organization of field agencies of 
religious education. Councils of Religious Education which are, 
in effect, boards of religious education, are now operating in 
China, India, Korea, Mexico and South America. In the Phil- 
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ippine Islands the Sunday School Union exercises a similar 
function. Beginnings in the direction of organization have 
been made in other fields. 

In South America an enterprise of great significance has 
been inaugurated. A Central Committee on Religious Hduca- 
tion, with subsidiary regional committees, has made a beginning 
in the creation of indigenous curricula of religious education. 
The program includes teaching materials for use both in mis- 
sion schools and in Sunday Schools, and for all grades from 
the kindergarten through the primary and the secondary school. 

Among various other phases of religious education, the 
advance recorded in leadership training deserves special men- 
tion. Some of the best work is being done in the Philippine 
Islands. The fact that English is increasingly the prevailing 
language has created an opportunity of which our missionaries 
have taken full advantage. The Standard Training Course, 
substantially the same as in the United States, is being used 
and thousands of credits have been issued to Methodist teach- 
ers. In Mexico, and particularly in South America, remarkable 
developments in leadership training have been taking place 
within recent months. 


JERUSALEM—1928 


From March 24 until April 8, 1928, during the days while 
this report to the General Conference is being printed, there 
will be gathered together at Jerusalem, on the Mount of Olives, 
some 200 people drawn from almost all the countries in the 
world. All of them will be busy people, men and women hold- 
ing positions of importance, or doing work in places from which 
they can ill be spared. They will come together at great cost, 
not only of time and energy but of money. They will represent 
most of the branches of the Christian Church and most of the 
peoples of mankind. The meeting will last for a fortnight, and 
the preparations for it and the future action necessitated by it 
have been and will be laborious and costly. 

The significance of the Jerusalem Conference can be grasped 
only when it is regarded, not as an event by itself, but as an 
incident or stage in an effort of international co-operation, ex- 
tending over a period of several years. In making the plans, 
it has been repeatedly affirmed that the meeting will not be a 
conference. ‘This insistence may appear, at first sight, to press 
an unimportant distinction, emphasized only for the purpose 
of freeing the meeting from the undesirable associations of 
the word “Conference,” in a world that is rapidly becoming 
weary of the multiplication of such gatherings. In reality the 
distinction is fundamental. The meeting at Jerusalem will be 
a meeting of the members of a permanent organization. Under 
the auspices of that. organization the attempt is being made, 
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through an international exchange of thought, to gain a fresh 
view of the most vital issues in the world mission of Christianity 
at the present time. The need of that exchange is such that 
it cannot be carried to a final conclusion by the spring of 1928. 
It, not the meeting, is the prior and fundamental thing. It 
might be maintained, not merely in the abstract but as a prac- 
tical and possible alternative, that the inquiries which have 
been instituted might have been carried out under international 
co-operation, without such a meeting as has been planned for 
Jerusalem. But, obviously, if this international co-operation 
is to be real, some people representing different nations must, 
at some time, get together for consultation, and whatever im- 
provement in method the future may bring, as the world gains 
in experience of international co-operation, in the light of exist- 
ing conditions, the holding of the meeting which has been actu- 
ally planned seemed the best and most effective means, at present 
available, for achieving the objects which the International Mis- 
sionary Council has in view. The important thing to bear in 
mind, however, is that the meeting will be only a means to an 
end greater and more comprehensive than itself. 

One further general observation may be made in regard to 
the vital issues which the International Missionary Council is 
endeavoring to face. The remarkable Conference on Faith and 
Order, which recently concluded its sessions at Lausanne, issued 
a significant document entitled The Message of the Church to 
the World. It is significant as having obtained the unanimous 
consent of the representatives of so many different communions, 
and yet, while it carries us a long way, it reveals at the same 
time the immensity of the task which is still to be undertaken. 
Tt contains the assertion that “the Gospel is the sure source of 
power for social regeneration” ; that “it 1s the only way by which 
humanity can escape from those class and race hatreds, which 
devastate society at present, into the enlargement of national 
well-being and international friendship and peace.” By no 
body of Christians are these convictions held more strongly 
than by those actively engaged in carrying out the world mission 
of Christianity; their whole work is based on them. But if 
these affirmations are to be effective they must be given full 
and rich content. The world is not going to accept them merely 
because the Church proclaims them. Some of the inquiries 
which the International Missionary Council is undertaking can 
perhaps best be understood as an attempt to provide an adequate 
content for these affirmations made at Lausanne. 

“The three main subjects are the Christian Message and the 
Religions of the World; Religious Education; the Church in 
the West and'in the Hast. There will be discussion.of the bear- 
ing of the Christian spirit and message on practical affairs in 
three special spheres—Race, Industrialism in the East and Rural 
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Life, and consideration of the future work of the International 
Missionary Council. 


THE REAL FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Again, your Secretaries would state that no attempt is being 
made in this report of the Board of Foreign Missions to review 
in detail the progress and needs of the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches in the various countries of the world. Furthermore, 
the previous statements are not intended to convey the impres- 
sion that the events, movements, world-wide forces and signifi- 
cant conferences, herein described, are looked upon as consti- 
tuting the essential foreign missionary enterprise. Our hope 
has been to trace, somewhat, in this report, the progress of 
missionary thought during the quadrennium as reflected in the 
Foreign Mission Boards and Societies and the sending Churches. 
When a summary is made of what has been happening in the 
World Christian Movement during the last four years, it is 
evident that it has been a quadrennium of most notable events. 
The outstanding impressions which come from seeing these 
world events in perspective, clearly convince that there is no 
serious or fundamental obstacle to efforts to preach the Gospel, 
to train and educate the children and youth of the world in 
the Christian way of life, and to establish the Christian social 
order, save the willingness and ability of the Christian churches 
of the West to rise to the new day which is before us. 

The real foreign missions are not the conventions and the 
conferences and the social and political movements of these 
changing days. Foreign missions, as always, are a giving, a 
sending, a sharing. To call, to train and to send strong, eager 
and consecrated youth to tell the world of Jesus Christ; to 
gather the Christians into communities for worship, training 
and organized Christian service; to nurture the young Churches 
and to help make them strong; to teach in manifold ways; to 
heal and to nurse the sick, and\ to get underneath rather than 
to dominate every vital movement throughout the world for 
the establishment of justice and righteousness among men— 
these have been and still are the vital elements of the foreign 
mission enterprise. 

In thirty-eight countries, in fifty-six Annual Conferences, 
Mission Conferences and Missions, 1,002 missionaries of the 
Board of Foreign Missions and 725 missionaries of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society are today doing this real funda- 
mental work of world evangelization. To their efforts must be 
added the might and strength of 3,683 ordained ministers and 
15,655 other workers who, in hospitals, schools, publishing 
houses and churches, day by day, against odds little known or 
appreciated in the West, are testifying to the saving and regen- 
erating power of the love of God as manifest in Jesus Christ. 
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The statistical summary for the quadrennium only partially 
reveals the status of the work sponsoregl by the Board of Foreign 


Missions. 


From the accompanying chart it will be seen that 


the reduced income of recent years has left its inevitable mark 
upon the progress of our work. The most startling disclosure 
is that from 1923 to January 1, 1928, we have decreased our 
total force of missionaries by 207. The reduced income has also 
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taken its toll.of national Christian workers and left its influence 
in baptisms, the number of Sunday Schools and Sunday School 
pupils and has given us a net increase of preparatory and full 
members of less than 203000 for the quadrennium. 


INCOME 


The following table shows the income of the Board for the 
four years of the quadrennium. The total, $12,810,328.75, com- 
pared with the total income of the preceding quadrennium, 
namely, $22,353,504.51, shows a decrease for the four years of 
$9,543,175.76. If the income for the debt be included in the 
receipts, it still shows a decrease over the preceding quadren- 
nium of $8,061,008.14. 

The second table gives a summary of disbursements to each of 
the Conferences in the foreign field and to each item of our 
General Expense year by year for the quadrennium and, in most » 
cases, is self explanatory. 

The absence of appropriations in certain columns means a 
change in method; for example, the appropriations to the Union 
Universities in China and Korea were included in the general 
appropriations for 1924-1925, and became separate items in 
1926. In other instances such as Germany, the blanks indicate 
the creation of new Annual Conferences. 

It will be noted that, in 1924, the disbursements far exceed the 
receipts. This was the first year following the close of the Cen- 
tenary program, and this decrease of receipts is one of the chief 
elements in the large debt of the Board, referred to in another 
paragraph of this report. In every case since that when the 
disbursements have exceeded the receipts, the overdraft has been 
the first charge against the appropriations of the next year. 

Special attention is called to the interesting facts revealed in 
table III, showing the increase in the Permanent Funds of the 
Board during the past twenty years and also the very remarkable 
increase in the outstanding Annuity Agreements, especially dur- - 
ing the past quadrennium. These tables show the results of con- 
tinued activities to build up these funds. The second section of 
the tables indicates the amounts which have been realized for 
the work from legacies and annuities. The large income from 
annuities during the period of 1920-1923, inclusive, is due to the 
fact that a part of the annuity funds of the Board were put on a 
reserve basis under the laws of New York State governing 
annuity business. The surplus available when this action was 
put into effect was used to reduce the debt of the Board. The 
Board has recently reconsidered this policy and has directed the 
Treasurer to return to the former policy of holding all funds dur- 
ing the lifetime of the annuitant, rather than to hold only the 
proportion required by law. 

The problems surrounding the great decrease in income of 
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1924 have constituted the chief financial burdens of the quad- 
rennium. It has been the fixed policy of the Board, at least. dur-. 
ing most of its history, that the fields were not permitted to con- 
tract financial obligations without the direct consent of the 
Board. However, the situation of 1924 made overdrafts in cer- 
tain fields absolutely necessary. Such radical and far-reaching 
adjustments could not be made with only a few weeks’ notice. ~ 
The appropriations of the Board made at the annual meeting in 
November are for the succeeding calendar year, and by the time 
the fields get notice of the appropriation and the Finance Com- 
mittees have an opportunity to make their budgets, the work of 
another year is already started. The national workers, who 
were dismissed from the staff of our missions in such large num-. . 
bers, of necessity had to be given some notice. In many cases 
missionaries had to be returned to the homeland and their travel- 
ing expenses met and salaries paid, until other work could be 
secured. Some Conferences were able to make these adjustments 
and provide for the costs within a year or so. In other cases, the 
costs had to be distributed over a period of three or four years 
and consequent borrowings were necessary. These overdrafts in 
some cases carry heavy interest rates. 

The Board has attempted in every possible way to counsel and 
guide the respective missions involved. Financially there has 
been great embarrassment in many places. The work of years 
has been seriously hampered, but we believe all of our fields will 
come through this trying experience financially sound. 

In order that the fields might have their attention directed, 
anew, to the attitude of the Board in the matter of overdrafts, 
the long standing policy of the Board was strengthened and 
reiterated by an action taken at the annual meeting, November 
14-16, 1927, which reads as follows: 


“That the Board adopt as its policy that no debts, over- 
drafts or financial obligations of any character be incurred 
in the current work of any field which will, directly or in- 
directly, involve the Board without its full approval and 

~ consent.” 


It is the definite policy of the Board to require the field to 
clear off all of its outstanding obligations before it enlarges its 
work or its personnel. It should also be kept in mind that these 
obligations, plus any obligations the field is carrying on its prop- 
erties, are comparatively small, probably no larger in proportion 
to total assets than are the obligations of the church at home. - 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
For Quadrennium, 1924-1927 


J. REcEIPTS 











1924 1925 1926 1927 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Designated,.......e0esse-+-> 701,401.97] 879,629.62} 920,002.08) 1,022,949.98) 3,523, 983.65 
Undesignated..........+-+.+- 2,451,560.73) 2,313,773.51| 2, 238,272.05) 2, 282,738.81) 9, 286,345.10 
Total Receipts......... 3,152, 962.70) 3,913,403.13) 3,158,274.13] 3,305, 688.79/12,810,328.75 
Preferential for Debt.........] 0 ...eeeeeee 250,000.00} 600,000.00) 600,000.00} 1,450, 000.00 
Sundky Donors) a2. tecsevcsp  aieves sta 21,866.86 8, 264.10 2,036.66 32, 167.62 








Grand Total.......... 3,152,962.70} 3,465, 269.99] 3,766,538 .23| 3,907,725 .45)14, 292,496.37 
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~ae: 


II. DispurRsEMENTS 


I. DISBURSEMENTS TO MISSIONS INCLUDING DESIGNATED GIFTS 





A. Direct 
1924 1925 1926 1927 Total 
Eastern Asta: $ $ $ $ $ 
CHrna: 
Central China........... 101,744.26 79,097 .33 85,039.41 71,486.47]. 337,367.47 
Chengtu, West China.....}  .......... 63,085.73 49,271.15 44,548 33 156,905.21 
Chungking, West China... Bieta hag 35,057 .49 34,197.93 39,671.45 108 , 926.87 
Foochow. Sai eR TTR OS 162,377.86 92,692.24 89,607.30 90, 639.73 435,317.13 
Hinghwa Se aoe see es 67,496.89 51,027.38 49,915.41 37,430.42 205,870.10 
DLT S8 Pie 5 hin cacao 91,047.62 83,429.25 64,325.19 69, 295.23 308,097.29 
North China. ........... 259 , 957 .68 185,826.64 194,786.47 121,890.49 762,461.28 
Shantung. . SA ite os St RU ose. a col Yevee eee. Sate 11,393.17 27,942.84 39,336.01 
South Fukien............ 18,798 .82 15,688.00 16,807.05 16,279.85 67,573.72 
West China. Se Sago TSO VEL IOC cps apes. Peelinnies paseo ote ee eee Teer 132,172.90 
Yenping nobe Site ie Gace se eye 64,021.72 35,688.26 40,071.93 33,014.45 172,796.36 
China Connectional . 0 te 50,084.75 31,486.24 53,899.12 26,313.03 161,783.14 
Pukien-Christian-Univ.. $2.0) ..ceectece af sees een ee 4,000.00 4,612.00 8,612.00 
Nanking University, «<2 hse yates « exte| peae tataes 2 ee 6,800.00} ° 7,399.14 14,199.14 
Peking University. cease. suse esetec| i. cor ce cit 2,100.00 42,064.30 44,164.30 
West China’ Union Univ... |) o.cccc.d0. |) - wa vec cede 3,600.00 6,698.50 10,298.50 
China Return and Adjust- = 
ment Fund............ Tk 236400 ise ae tna beeseacnclow esl llaee eos 11,236.00 
Totala.26F. 20065 068k 958,938.50] 673,078.56] 705,814.13] 639,286.23) 2,977,117.42 
JAPAN AND Korwa: 
ADAM St bye. cvalate sferalsinje “ge 162,407.24 133,910.17 123,744.37 149,501.69 569,563.47 
WORGas i Alecidtla, det sieie.e Cia) 155, 264.64 133,464.65 111,039.10 116,940.70} 516,709.09 
Manchuria............-- 2,500.00 1,380.00 1,380.00 1,380.00 6,640.00 
Japan and Korea Return 
and Adjustment Fund. . AS BOOROOM << ctestne eect o tseit cso eremteina mete 4,500.00 
Chosen Christian College..} 9 .....-...-] 0 ce eseeeees 2,000.00 3,000.00 5,000.00 
Severance Union Medical 
Schoolas FAG Fa... Gabi be oe erties bes take seletyes 540.00 540.00 1,080.00 


POUR ME. Tails aerclocs + 000 324,671.88] 268,754.82]  238,703.47| 271,362.39) 1,1 
Total Hastern Asia. ..| 1,283,610.38} 941,833.38) 944,517.60) 910,648.62 4080, 609.98 


SoUTHHASTERN ASIA: 


Malaya... seroQiiSe Gees» « tals 77,200.38 38,459.66 34, 738.67 38,813.48 189,212.14 
Netherlands Indies......... 44,942.20 36,201.81 35,136.01 33,921.76 150,201.78 
North Sumatra...........- 28,043.96 23,540.55 18,725.80 21,113.00 91,423.31 
Philippine Islands.......... 87,556.41 41,348.26 50,349.85 45,272.08 224,526.60 
Generaliiger nine sare ce lpiss Sear ae AG DIT) tana sna tener eee aceasta Ate 200.00 





Total Southeastern Asia 237,742.90] 189,750.28] 138,950.33] 189,120.32) 655,563.83 


SouTHmrn AsIA: 
Berigal. 5. Ger Mabe. S< 010 « «isto 63 , 207 .47 37,804.71 37,734.75 36,722.99 175,469.92 
BOM DS 7 cceiniajeiacaieiese:c.-)0' rots 59,820.46 48 474.08 49,828.08 48,010.85] 206,133.47 
BINA cial eine g Sie'e's » « plath 38, 913.33 32,332.13 27,320.31 47,530.16 146,095.93 
Central Provinces.........- 68 , 667.28 44,132.82 41,111.99 38,454.66 192,366.75 
Grujarat.. eo. Wee 8-00 eat 80,358.50 62,227.39 59,981.18 65,955.91 268 , 522.98 
ce hegree ee eee ee oe a wre MR Uh E o-9 5 aie eta 22,035.96 55,864.97 77,900.93 
Indus River..........-.-+- 65,062.38 48,993.84 45,630.40 45,509.56] 205,106.18 
India Theological College. uuclins qt lees 15,018.00 17,062.50 13,803.59 45,884.09 
TUCKNOW, 202. bobs Ge == ole, 99,976.02 66,914.48 60,456.39 57,835.79 285, 182.68 
Fitnow ‘Christian College. . 32,976.91 35, 781.50 41,311.98 38, 648 .88 148,719.27 
North India............55. 154,578.16 113, 737.48 110,335.09 112,485.82 491,136.55 
Northwest India........... 111,985.42 98,885.70 103,715.05 87,701.01 402,287.18 
South India’ 32.02... 118,350.81 94,743.90 78,618.08 51,628.14 343 , 340.93 
India General............-- 41,829.45 27,546.55 59,537.93 112,062.57 240,976 /50 





Total Southern Asia...| 935,726.19] 726,592.58] 754,679,69} 812,214.90 3,229, 213.36 
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II. Dissursements—(Continued) 





Arrica,; CENTRAL AND SOUTH: 


Rhodesia. d<..d-. see eke 
Southeast Africa..........- 
General: 25k aka. fe. 3-355 


Total Africa, Central 
and South..........+5 


Larry Am=rica: 


Boliyiss. «figs sherk deta s TE 


WEOXICO . 2 tas SoM ES 
North Andes. ......-.---++ 
Latin America General... . . - 


Total Latin America... . 


Europe anp Norts AFRIca: 


CoPpENHAGEN AREA: 





weden fr. date Gado ee 
Area General.......--.+ 
Baltic and Slavic 








J tal Mont Seay eed 
Madeira Islands......... 
North Africa-;2.2.....+5. 
Spain, JAY. 20. 6a). re : 


». Zoricn AREA: 


AGIStE IAS cin aeeie were ei 
Baltic Provinces......--- 
Frankfort Seminary. ..... 
Hungary. «ii 





South es ep ts 
Switzerland. .......--.++ 
Area General.......----- 
Bulgariaie G25 <0. aa 
Jugo-Slayia win. 8%... las 
Northeast Germany...... 
Northwest Germany.. .... 
Southwest Germany... ... 


Total 
Total Europe and North 
Africa $i. hie sep 


MISCELLANEOUS......--+-+-- 
GunpraL TRANSIT FUND.....- 
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1924 1925 1926 1927 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 

38,979.70 32,866.22 31,699.24 29,416.50} 132,961.66 
39,756.13 34,930.42 46 , 692.73 90,547.86] 211,927.14 
53,695.75 37,406.02 42,887.79 44,531.11] 178,520.67 
49,087.43 36,880.11 41,329.94 44,426.39] 171,723.87 
51,135.21 41,350.27 38,002.29 37,626.01} 168,113.78 
Pages te awe 2829500). nen nesses Maine tees 2,829.00 
232,654.22} 186,262.04) 200,611.99 246,547.87} 866,076.12 
42,265.63 34,413.40 60, 628.88 55,612.12] 192,920.03 
55,800.51 30,789.91 29,720.50 29,042.49} 145,353.41 
94,931.23 52,869.24 118,391.18 58,030.22} 324,221.87 
100, 564.35 89,676.20 85, 687.98 78,781.00} 354,709.53 
114,490.21 71,313.17 70,576.97 71,397.36] 327,777.71 
54,835.33 34,682.49 35,341.07 48,402.38} © 173,261.27 
31,165.21 23,765 .26 26,549.69 25,083.00] | 106,563.16 
494,052.47} 337,509.67] 426,896.27 366,348 .57|. 1,624,806.98 
21,000.00 20,259 .00 10,674.00 10,672.00 62,615.00 
11,033 .00 5,980.00 6,300.00 5,800.00 29,113 .00- 
10,000.00 5,000.00 4,830.00 4,830.00 24, 660.00 
26 , 250.00 18,040.00 17,550.00 12,570.00 74,410.00 
34,000.00 17,600.00 14,100.00 17,462.50 83,162.50 
4,000.00 2,000.00 2000/00}: +s eerewan. 8,000.00 
Li alee 7 13,150.00 13,008 .00 15,915.00 42,073.00 
106 , 283 .00 82,029.00 68,472.00 67,249.50] 324,033.50 
TSB7S}OO| > aoce cnc PRs Lee cecnigee | aerate nee 18,578.09 
109,602.50 57,741.15 52,454.00 50,961.09] 270,758.74 
128,318.78 84,768.37 61,521.00 62,425.13] 337,033 -28 
15500000) coos ype» esis 7,750.00 47,086.90 69,836.90 
QT 906EO0| so Secne nee ee eee a na | Naren eee 21,905.00 
9,265.00 5,560.00 5,440.00 5, 627.65 25, 892.65 
72,026.78 51,219.00 50,953.30 53,922.04] 228,121.12 
9,000.00 9,190.00 8,769.90 10,200.00 37,159.90 
4,000.00 2,000.00 1,500.00 750.00 8, 250.00 
387,697.15} 210,478.52) 188,888.20). 230,972.81 1,017,536 .68 
11,102.00 5,600.00 5,510.00 6,105.00 28,317.00 
£0; QOOP ODI a. cheercade ele om eeearents Bost] mtorr 10,000.00 
8,000.00 4,000.00 4,500.00 5,000: 00 21,500.00 
5,004.00 4,705.00 4,600.00 5,550.00 19,859 .00 
35, 168.05 16,750.00 16, 126:80) << -s2rasras xe 68,044.35 
20,635.00 3,035.00 3,250.00 3,805.00 30,725.00 
29,357.00 14,730.00 14,130.00 5,074.00 63,301.00 
17,000.00 8,250.00 7,960.00 6,000.00 39,210.00 
5,329.00 3,197.00 2,766.00 1,500.00 12,792.00 
Asean 14,204.00 13 425.00 14,705.80 42,334.80 
fife ayo ale 14,571.00 10,451.40 10,073.00 35,095 .40 
ry eee 2 ed es ina as ror Pe aS me an 8,421.55 8,421.55 
Lae » cheer Peres e nip 0 -ctaeel meee eet Ee 7,882.00 7,882.00 
HF Ae eal RS epee era | ares Oss 9,401.25 9,401 .25 
141,595.05 89,052.00 82,718.70 83,517.60} — 396,883.35 
635,575.20]  381,559.52| 339,578.90) 381,739.91) 1,738,453 53 
10,185.61 6,141.02 16,841.72 11,363.17 44,531.52 
Serene Le OA | ee cee 18,342.00 
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II. DisBURSEMENTS— (Continued) 


B. DisspurssMents To Missions, [npIREcT 








Cooperation Fund............ 
Purchasing, Shipping, Trans- 

portation (24) 
Retired Missionaries.......... 
Personnel Department........ 
Medical Department......... 
Personnel Preparation........ 


Total Indirect Disbursements : 


Paid from Preferential on Ob- 
MAGIONS: Sms els is\e.csssese 


Total to Missions.......... 


Corresponding Secretaries Office 
Secretary-Counsel’s Office..... 
Associate Secretaries Office. . 
Records and Research. ......+ 
Education and Literature on 
the Foreign Field 
Treasurer’s Office. .....+.+-+- 
Accountant’s Office.......... 
Cashier’s Office............+. 
Purchasing, Shipping and 
Transportation (4)... 
re and Committee Meetings 
ent 


Total Administration. . . 


Designated Income........... 
Legal and Property.........-- 
Field Cultivation...........-- 
Pepto SacBee onGatone res 
Travelo. cs Feat pautia) diok eis 
Pee Cultivation.......... 


ieee Education and Promo- 


Less Income from Permanent 
Fund for Administration and 
Home Cultivation......... 








1924 1925 
$ 3 
12,000.00 6,273.00 8,636.00 
13,883.42 10,670.73 8,527.59 
57,574.34 59,809.67 57,540.44) 
12,626.72 6,799.27 6,106.16 
10,735 .68 8,729.81 8,982.52 
45,000.00 3,596 .00 6,800.00 
151,820.16 95,878 .48 96,592.71 





3, 981,376.13) 2,815,526.97| 2,937,011.21 


1927 


$ 
8,686.00 


10,076.08 
60, 959 .88 
5,997.37 
7,671.41 
9,132.00 


102,522.74 


145,461.87 





3, 981,367.13) 2,815,526.97| 2,937,011.21 


2. GENERAL EXPENSE 
A. ADMINISTRATION 
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Total 


$ 
35,595.00 


43,157.82 
235,884.33 
31,529.52 
36,119.42 
64,528.00 


446 .814.09 
2,970,506.10)12, 704,411.41 


145,461.87 


2,825, 044. 23/12, 558,949.54 

















1924 1925 1926 1927 Total. - 
$ $ $ $ $ 
18,570.09 18,803.92 18,349.69 18,336.90 74,060.60 
3, 238.63 7,995.48 6,560.00 6,621.20 24,415.31 
30, 922.63 20,892.21 21,231.65 19, 438.00 92,484.49 
12,405.54 16,676.45 16,490.04 12,806.57 58,378.60 
B CASO | teas ak Gey: ee Ale, teat hs eel oe ea 4,648.69 
19,037.17 17,304.70 17,547.29 18,875.89 72,765.05 
24,703.71 22,608 .45 22,697 .88 22,697.86 92,707 -90 
9,901.24 9,231.52 10,094.10 7,211.21 36, 438.07 
6,941.70 5,100.38 4,263.80 3,181.92 19,487.80 
8,149.32 9,019.19 8,329.78 5, 987.55 31,485.79 
33 , 865.67 19,012.39 18,830.92 19,500.00 19, 298.98 
34,749.73 28,933.15 29,060.71 26,807.64} 119,551.23 
aN as 1,857.84 1,491.56 1,414.52 4,763.92 
Dai hiehite O49 208 | aes oetnie see iathistietiog 2,949.93 
207,134.12} 180,475.61) 174,947.37| 162,879.26 725,436.36 
: 
B. EpucaTIon AND PRoMOTION 
I Eee 
21,939.77 21,141.51 21,074.40 21,366.48 85,522.16 
2,242.89 4,527.75 4,735.73 2,536.58 14,042.95 
34,644.74 27,004.20 38,414.56 33,650.93] 183,714.43 
14,931.46 19,095.84 4,852.97 9,454.93 48 335.20 
SEA SE 6,488.37 9,810.20 7,589.29 23 , 887.86 
ROR Soe 14,543.09 9,160.80 11,324.24 35,028.13 
4 F 
73,758.86 92,800.76] 88,048.66 85,922.45) 340,530.73 
Se US) Reale Ge carreras sey. eel reeyer © eerie BSE rig 6,308.70 
80,067.56 92,800.76 88,048.66 85,922.45] 346,839.43 
8,740.22 8,961.78 9,646.79 9,760.30 37,109.08 
278,461.46] 264,314.59) 253,349.24) 239,041.41) 1,035, 166.70 


Total General Expense...... 


fr ee SE ES eS eee 
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Il. DispuRSEMENTs—(Continued) 


3. BOARD OBLIGATIONS AND INTEREST 


NN 








1924 1925 1926 1927 Total 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Entéresteerins ckan cece es eck 140,965.84 141,583.87 127,340.74 109,227.38] 519,117.83 
Tosstin: Exchange: oo ts.. ocig| ec ee vee eae note fe 59,048.00 10,870.00 69,918.00 
Appropriation for the Debt....] 0... -----0[ 0 seer ee eee 173402. 00lC = <a. nnxsethen 17,402.00 
Total ten. breriea ano 140,965.84 141,583.87 203,790.74 120,097.38 606, 437.83 


For statement concerning the Board’s Debt see page 135. 


4, RECAPITULATION OF DISBURSEMENTS 








To Missions. s)..ak vii tins en ess 3, 981,367.13] 2,815,526.97| 2,937,011.21) 2,825,044 .23 12,558,949 .54 
General Expense...........-- 278,461.46 264,314.59] 253,349.24 239,041.41] 1,035, 166.70 
Board Obligations and Interest. 140,965.84 141,583.87] 203,790.74 120,097.38; 606,437.83 

eee RE Ree ee 4,400, 794.43] 3,221,425.43] 3,394,151.19] 3,184, 183.02 14,200, 554.07 





Ill. SpectaAL COMPARATIVE TABLES 


1. TOTAL PERMANENT FUNDS AND OUTSTANDING ANNUITY AGREEMENTS ON HAND 
AT CLOSE OF QUADRENNIUM INDICATED 





Permanent Annuity 

Fund Agreements 
$ $ 

104,971.40 102,806.67 
153,191.88 477,497.59 
490,055.14 695,128.93 
908 , 431.67 1,848, 765.45 
1,388, 492.79 2,492, 211.45 
2,328, 829.78 4, 627,166.88 








2. AVAILABLE FOR APPROPRIATIONS FROM LEGACIES AND ANNUITIES 
DURING THE QUADRENNIUM INDICATED 





Legacies Annuities 
$ $ 
1908 to 1911 inclusive............-... 0. eee eee 135,424.74 27,952.94 
1912 to1915 inclusive. cise xs cc ererce ene 193 367.02 61,665.08 
1916'40°1919 inclusive ts... .. 2. JU LGR. Se. oot 273,937.48 229,038.70 
1920 to 1923 inclusive... +... .e sees eee ee 395,338.86 648 , 285.57 


1924 to 1927 inclusive.!)/.2 55... 2.02.4) 5.00...., 778,089 .03 123,197.22 
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Ill. SpecraL CompaRATIVE TABLES—(Continued) 


3. MEMBERS, RECEIPTS AND PER CAPITA SINCE ORGANIZATION 





Members and Total Per 


Probationers Receipts Capita 
$ $ $ 

TOOTS AE aah EGIT ae BERT 3,307,275 1,401, 920.28 423 
AOS Re iircits sos crn cneoenide on 3,379,584 1,357, 336.06 401 
TOOG ete ornarstevereeeikep te epolessisiteiais nla 3,444,606 1,342, 122.78 389 
BOLO OE Pees PRE UE 3,489,696 1,477, 699.92 +423 
OUR. rads RLS. Habe maieel 3,543,589 1,511, 124.42 -426 
OT y25 5 Sees SES OTE ERS CM ee OREN one 3,628,063 1,539,403 .97 424 
EY ie ee ayaa Serre ei me RU Ser nay rch aes 3,755,791 1,482, 528.18 .392 
OLE eS, OPA tate 3,962,316 1,588, 755.29 .401 
DOUG ae eh. Clefeiesielcves eiesiee « eh 4,033, 123 1, 700,573.80 -422 
SOT Bie sac derecteso tere orn. d oieteel yn teleskop 4,130,864 1,933, 256.31 -468 
NOU ee aoa ctetesseage atectere oiaiete io sfor’s'eie 4,282,771 1,940,304 .02 .453 
bit MAS ge Deiat ae See eae rn Sar 4,241,059 2,333, 737.86 .550 
11GB dt. cew aelcota star betta 4,175,504 5, 352,973.16 1.282 
TQQOG 4. Socajake wicraph ols oS ister piseieredess 4,393,988 6,166, 989.75 1.403 
MO ie ents cieisisice a cae ah argh 4,492,401 5,409,912 .21 1.204 
ROOD TOUS SET BR BTA ed Vis satiate 4,566, 146 5,426, 129.03 1.188 
NODS ics isdiicdic spice tated biplome cat at 4,659,267 5,350,473 .52 1.148 
aT occas ators nei hei nal eieerielel 4,712,528 3, 152,962.70 669 
NOD Rese onee siiteie satires bie Bho. sternlace 4,738 ,093 3,465, 269.99 731 
TODS ee ea ie REG E ahhh 4,750,766 3,766,538 .23 193 
WGA SEEOE LA. sits d's alsin ala shofaie 4,781,357 3,907, 725.45 .817 


THE BOARD'S DEBT 


The General Conference of 1924 appointed a special committee 
to give consideration to the debt of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. After due deliberation, that committee reported that the 
total debt of the Board as of May 1, 1924, was $2,003,056. The 
General Conference authorized a plan to care for this debt, 
which included the floating of a bond issue, and payment to the 
Board of three per cent of the total income of the World Service 
treasurer, after deducting the expenses of the Chicago office, and 
the application of certain income such as legacies, lapsed annui- 
ties, etc., to the liquidation of the debt. This plan was based 
upon expected World Service income of at least $12,000,000, 
annually. 

The fiscal year of the Board ending October 31, 1924, was 
the year in which the great decrease in income was registered, 
following the close of the Centenary period. At the end of that 

ear, because of this decreased income, there was a current work 
debt of $1,247,831.73. This amount added to the previous debt, 
and taking into consideration certain small credits and debits 
occurring between May and November of that year, left a total 
debt as of October 31, 1924, of $3,101,330.27. (For a detailed 
statement, see the Journal of the Annual Meeting of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of 1924, pages 64 and following. ) ae 
The general World Service income fell far below the antici- 
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pated $12,000,000 amount, and the increase of the debt by a 
third, made the handling of the debt situation on the basis 
authorized. by the General. Conference absolutely impossible. 

At the annual meeting of 1924, after detailed consideration 
by a special committee and extended debate by the Board itself, 
the following action was taken regarding the debt: 


Your Committee appointed to consider the whole matter of the Board’s 
debt desires to call the attention of the Board to the entirely different 
situation which we face to-day than that which the General. Conference 
reviewed when it passed the legislation offering a plan for removing the 
debt of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

The General Conference estimated that the total World Service income 
would be approximately $12,000,000; the income this last year was 
$8,700,000. 

On the basis of the $12,000,000 income, as estimated by the General 
Conference, the Board’s share this year would have been $4,320,000. 
The Board actually received as its share of the divisible income $2,630,835. 

On. the basis of a $12,000,000 income, the three per cent preferential 
would have brought the Board $360,000; on the basis of this. year’s income 
the three per cent provision would have brought the Board $261,000. 

The General Conference based the legislation upon a debt of $2,003,- 
000, whereas the Board to-day has a debt of $3,100,000. 

On the basis of a $2,003,000 debt, in keeping with the requirements 
of the legislation, after applying the income from undesignated annuities 
and legacies, it would have been necessary to take about $500,000 to 
pay the interest and retire one fourth of the debt, in order that the whole 
debt might be removed in a quadrennium. On the basis of a $3,100,000 
debt, it would take about $750,000 to care for the interest and retire one- 
fourth of the debt, which would mean that we would have to take another 
$750,000 from the present reduced appropriations to the field. 

In view of this situation, the Committee recommends: 

1. That the Board request the World Service Commission to release 
the Board of Foreign Missions from the General Conference legislation 
regarding the debt. 

2. That permission be granted for a special campaign in. 1925 to remove 
the Board’s debt, at such time and in such a manner as may be mutually 
agreed upon by the proper committees. 

3. And further, that a Committee of Fifteen be appointed by the 
Board with power to carry out these provisions. 

In making these recommendations it is understood and hoped that 
the gifts will be made over and above the regular giving for apportion- 
ment credit, and that the proper presentation of this appeal for Foreign 
Missions will stimulate the whole Church for increased support of our 
total World Service program. 


Following this action of the Board, a committee of fifteen was 
duly appointed and immediately began deliberation as to plans 
and methods for securing the amount of the debt from indi- 
viduals within the Church. In due time, representatives of the 
other benevolent Boards of the Church made counter proposals 
for the payment of the debt of the Board. The final plan for the 
payment of the debt was developed out of a series of conferences 
succeeding the annual meeting. The procedure was duly. re- 
ee to the Board at its annual meeting in 1925, and is as fol- 

ows: : 
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The Committee of Fifteen on the Board’s Debt appointed one year 
ago met for organization on December 5, 1924, and there were present 
also representatives of the Bishops, the World Service Commission and 
the other World Service Agencies, the meeting resolving itself into a 
Joint Conference of these groups. The resolutions adopted by this 
Joint Conference are as follows: 


Statement to World Service Commission—On motion of D. 
Downey, it was voted that the Corresponding Secretaries 
and the Chairman of the Committee be authorizéd to present 
to the World Service Commission the Board’s request to be 
released from action of the General Conference of 1924 in its 
plan for meeting the debt of the Board. (See action adopted 
by the Board at its recent annual meeting.) 

Preferential—On motion of L. B. Alger, it was tentatively 
voted that it is the sense of this Conference that we request 
the World Service Commission to assign for the debt of the 
Board of Foreign Missions a preferential claim of $600,000 a 
year for three years. 

Balance of Debt—On motion of W. H. Van Benschoten, it 
was tentatively voted that if and when the World Service 
Commission grants the request for a preferential claim, we 
then proceed by appropriate methods, so as not to prejudice 
the regular giving of the Church, to secure from individuals 
the balance of the debt, plus accumulated interest and ex- 
penses, subscriptions to be contingent upon the raising of the 
total amount. 

After prolonged discussion the preceding actions were made 
definite rather than tentative. 


The Committee, with these other representatives, held another ses- 
sion on January 14, 1925. The Joint Conference had before it. the fol- 
lowing Resolutions adopted by the Co-operating Administrative Staff 
on December 29, 1924: 


It was voted that it be the sense of the Staff that we recom- 
mend to the Committee on the debt of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, as appointed by the Executive Committee of the 
World Service Commission, that we endorse the proposition of 
a six hundred thousand dollar annual preferential to be applied 
to the debt and we recommend as a substitute for any cam- 
paign on behalf of the debt or the making up of the cut to the 
field that there shall be one united appeal for the increase of 
our benevolence income and that in view of the agreement 
to go to the Church for this appeal we agree to a division on a 
fifty-fifty basis of all receipts over and above the distributable 
income to the Boards for the year ending October 31, 1924, plus 
the preferential of six hundred thousand dollars. One half of 
the above amount to be divided, is to be applied as an _addi- 
tional amount to the debt of the Board of Foreign Missions 
and one half is to be prorated between the Boards as at present. 

We further express as our judgment, that if we go before 
the Church in this united fashion for a single appeal we shall 
be able to call the Church to an annual contribution of the 
magnitude of the years 1922-1923. 

It is furthermore understood that this agreement is to con- 
tinue until the debt of three million one hundred thousand 
dollars of the Board of Foreign Missions as of October 31, 
1924, has been met. 

It is furthermore understood that in enacting this resolution 
the World Service Commission is to authorize a thorough 
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effort for the increasing of our benevolence income throughout 


the entire Church. £ : ; 
It was voted that a copy of this Resolution be transmitted 
to the Committee on Budget, Askings and Ratio. 


The Resolutions adopted by the Joint Conference on January 14, 
1925, are as follows: 
Resolved: 


1. That in the judgment of the Joint Conference, the plan 
as suggested at the meeting of December 5, 1924, is the prefer- 
able method of liquidating the debt of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

2. In the event the World Service Commission decides to 
adopt the plan of the Administrative Staff or some other plan, 
we earnestly request that the Board of Foreign Missions have 
the opportunity of presenting its case quietly to individuals 
and groups, with a view to securing subscriptions on the Debt. 


It is noted for the records that the Resolutions adopted by the Co-o 
erating Administrative Staff as given above were presented to the World 
Service Commission and adopted at its session on January 21, 1925. 

It is further noted for the records that the complete action of the World 
Service Commission on the Board’s debt, together with the letter of the 
Corresponding Secretaries of the Board concerning the debt and the 
exhibits accompanying it may be found in the first Annual Report of 
the World Service Commission on pages 102-3—4 and on pages 141 to 148. 


On May 31, 1928, the debt will be $1,251,355.65, less any 
contributions which are received toward its liquidation. By the 
continued application of the monthly preferential of $50,000, 
and not taking into consideration any contributions which may 
be received in the meantime, the debt of the Board of Foreign 
Missions will be completely cancelled by July, 1930. 

The World Service Commission, at the meeting when the 
preferential plan of paying the debt of the Board of Foreign 
Missions was adopted, passed a resolution which requires all 
general benevolent agencies of the Church to report to the World 
Service Commission annually any deficits which have been 
incurred during the year and the plan for their disposal. The 
General Conference should know that the Board of Foreign 
Missions has adopted the policy of making any deficits in the 
current expense of the year the first charge on the appropria- 
tions of the ensuing year, thus preventing the possibility of any 
further debt. 

Your Secretaries assume that the General Conference of 1928 
will approve the plan for the liquidation of this debt, which has 
been in effect since June 1, 1925, and will authorize its continu- 
ance until the debt is cancelled. On behalf of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, the Secretaries desire to take this opportunity to 
acknowledge with appreciation the co-operation of all the benev- 
olent Boards of the Church and the Church at large, in making 
possible this plan of liquidation, and they pledge themselves to 
continued earnestness in the cultivation of the Church for gen- 
eral benevolent funds. 
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THE COMMISSION OF TEN 


The annual meeting of the Board in 1925 authorized the ap- 
pointment of a commission of ten persons to make a careful study 
of all our missionary fields and projects, with special reference 
to the following points: 


1. Are they proper and legitimate missionary projects such as 
should be supported by our Board? 

2. What projects, if any, do not hold out hope of adequate re- 
sults comparable with the cost of maintenance ? 

3. What fields and projects can be best managed by some other 
society or organization ? 

4. What fields and projects : are in a position to assume self- 
support and what is the relation of the development of self- 
support to our present system of financing our work budget? 

5. Any other aspects of our work which the committee believes 
should be brought to the attention of our Board. 


The Commission was duly appointed and approved by the 
Executive Committee. The Commission consisted of two 
bishops, four ministers and four laymen with the President, 
Vice-President and Corresponding Secretaries members, ex- 
officio. 

The first group entered upon its work of field visitation in the 
spring and summer of 1926, in North Africa and Europe. 

The members of the Commission aimed to bring encourage- 
ment to missionaries and other workers on the fields, and at the 
same time to scrutinize carefully policies being pursued and 
to look into financial situations, particularly with reference to 
current and property indebtedness. 

The second group made a visit to the mission fields of South- 
ern, Southeastern and Eastern Asia, during the fall and winter 
of 1926 and the spring and summer of 1927. On the comple- 
tion of the tour of the second group, the Commission met for 
conference in New York and prepared and presented its report 
to the annual meeting of the Board in November, 1927. This 
report was received, referred to a special committee, carefully 
analyzed and, after thorough discussion, a series of resolutions 
was adopted by the Board covering the Commission’s studies in 
Europe and in India. An introductory statement also was 
adopted which contains a number of general recommendations 
which the Commission thought timely and important particu- 
larly in the matter of financial obligations. While these recom- 
mendations grew out of the study of special fields, when they 
were adopted by the Board, it was understood that they should 
have application to all fields. 

These general recommendations are as follows: 


1. That the Board recognize the embarrassment caused by the cre- 
ation of Mission Conferences and Annual Conferences before the fields 
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are prepared for it, and ask that the Executive Committee formulate a 
statement which will bring this subject to the attention of the Com- 
mittee on General Conference Legislation. 

2. In view of the resolution presented to the Board at its last Annual 
Meeting by Bishops and missionaries present from the fields, requesting 
the Board to adopt a resolution outlining a policy of self-support on 
the field and, in view of the study of conditions in the various fields 
made by members of the Commission, we recommend: 

A. That the Board adopt a definite program of work and_ financial 
policy for each field, and that in fields where the work is sufficiently de- 
veloped, a process of annual reduction of appropriations be initiated and 
continued until full self-support is attained. 

The objective is that these well-developed fields may come to full 
strength and independence, and that the funds so released may be applied 
to more needy fields. 

B. That this principle of administration should be applied to new work 
undertaken by the authorization of the Board. 

3. A. That the principles already adopted by the Board and urged 
for years in its administration be emphasized, namely; that. where the 
Board is carrying the buik of financial responsibility— 

(a) No field debts be incurred, whether for the current work or on 
properties, without full consent of the Board; 

(b) No property be mortgaged on the field without the approving 
vote of the Board; 

(c) No new field enterprises or institutions be undertaken without 
agreement with the Board; special study being given to the certainty of 
providing for the financial responsibilities involved. 

B. That when funds are secured for the erection of schools, hospitals 
or other institutions, there should also be a definite plan for securing an 
adequate amount of endowment so that the future maintenance of the 
work may be guaranteed. 

C. That before undertaking further extension of buildings or insti- 
tutions, plans should be made for endowment for the maintenance of 
schools and institutions already in operation. 

D. That in view of the changing world conditions, every Mission 
field should give careful study to a policy of, and where found desirable 
to adopt a program of, concentration and efficiency; and that appeals 
for funds in the United States for projects not definitely included in the 
appropriations be not permitted unless specifically approved by the 
Field Finance Committee and the Board. 

E. That when appropriations are made by the Board and amounts 
sent forward for the purchase of property or the cancellation or reduc- 
tion of property or other obligations, a receipt in form prescribed by the 
Treasurer is to accompany such remittance, which receipt is to be signed 
by the Mission Treasurer, and is to be promptly returned to the Board, 
acknowledging the receipt of the remittance; and when the amount of 
the remittance is paid over for the purpose designated, a report on a 
form furnished by the Treasurer showing that said remittance has been 
so applied is to be signed by the Mission Treasurer and other officers 
of the Field Finance Committee and returned to the Board. This pro- 
cedure shall be followed in every case unless the Board agrees to a change 
owing to new conditions which have arisen since the appropriation was 
requested or made. = 

F. That the Bishops, superintendents, treasurers, and missionaries 
on the field be requested to report to the Board all moneys received direct 
by them for the work in their fields. 

4. A. That the Committee see the importance and value of the visits 
of the Secretaries to the field, and that it be the policy of the Board that 
its Corresponding Secretaries, and Associate Secretaries so arrange their 
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work as to visit the various fields at such intervals as the Board may 
determine. 

B. That officially appointed deputation visits to the foreign fields 
at stated intervals be encouraged. We also request our membership, 
when traveling abroad, to particularly acquaint themselves with our 
missionary and church activities. It is recommended that the Board 
provide a traveler’s directory of the churches and institutions abroad. 

C. That the Corresponding Secretaries and Treasurer, either them- 
selves or by a personal representative, in their visits to the fields study 
with care the financial problem and procedure of each Conference or 
area in the interests of a uniform system of accounting and reports. 

5. A. That the Board adopt as its policy that no debts, overdrafts 
or financial obligations of any character be incurred in the current work 
of any field which will directly or indirectly involve the Board without 
its full approval and consent. 

B. That emphasis be placed upon the seriousness of debts contracted 
on the field in the purchase of property or for the erection of buildings. 
The Board. must decline to accept financial responsibility for any obliga- 
tions so incurred without the Board’s approval of the project. 

C. That the best interests of our work at home and abroad necessi- 
tate that the “pay as you go” policy should be rigidly adhered to in the 
application of the recurring budget, thus excluding debts and overdrafts 
on the field. 

D. That in appropriating any additional income, the Board give first 
zonsideration to any obligations which have heretofore been necessarily 
incurred. 

[Paragraphs 6 and 7, following, were not presented to the 
Board, through an omission in copying. They are a part of 
the original report and, as such, were adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee at its meeting on December 15, 1927:] 


6. A. That in any case where satisfactory estimates in the form 
required by the Board have not been received by the Secretaries by Octo- 
ber Ist, the appropriation of the Board will be considered as tentative, 
subject to suitable action by the Executive Committee. 

B. That where satisfactory redistributions have not been furnished 
in the form approved by the Board by April Ist, there be withheld such 
proportion of the appropriation as may be deemed necessary. 

7. That a most careful study be made of the appropriations, and that 
appropriations be based on the relative needs of the fields, and the ability 
or inability of the fields for self-swpport. 


THE RELATION OF FOREIGN MISSIONS TO THE WORLD SERVICE 
AGENCIES 


The Board of Managers, at the 1927 meeting, ordered the- 
appointment of a special committee with whom the Correspond- 
ing Secretaries might consult on matters relating to the work of 
the Board needing attention and action by the General Confer- 
ence. The committee was appointed and had numerous meet- 
ings. No question came before it of more fundamental impor- 
tance than the relation of the Board of Foreign Missions to the 
other World Service agencies of the Church. 

After considering all the problems involved, a report was 
adopted and a copy sent to the Commission of Nine appointed by 
the World Service Commission as directed by the General Con- 
ference of 1924, to consider any legislation required for modi- 
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fication or continuance of the present plan of general benevolent 
activities in the Church. The report is as follows: 


1. A Commission on General Benevolences 

We believe that the General Conference should provide a commission 
representing the church as a whole to act for the General Conference 
ad interim on all matters relating to general benevolences. On the mem- 
bership of this commission there should be no person officially related 
in any way to any of the constituent Boards or institutions or agencies 
supported by the Boards in whole or in part. ; 

All general benevolent agencies should appear before this commission 
annually to present their budget needs and to have their administrative 
budgets reviewed, for the purpose of fixing the total amount to be asked 
of the churches for benevolences. 

The share of these total askings which should be reasonably expected 
from each local church should then be presented to the churches for dis- 
cussion and action and the churches should be urged to secure this gen- 
eral budget with undesignated gifts to be pro-rated on a basis to be deter- 
mined by the general commission. 


2. Co-operative Activities 
We believe that the various benevolent agencies should be required 


to co-operate in all possible ways, including a central receiving treasury, 
field cultivation, stewardship, missionary education, lantern slide lec- 
tures, etc., and it is our conviction that these co-operative activities should 
be organized and controlled by the Co-operating Boards and paid for out 
of their own budgets, which budgets would be presented to and approved 
by the commission created by the General Conference. 5; 


3. Designated Gifts 


We believe it is wise and necessary to give donors the privilege of 
designating gifts to any Board for approved projects without having these 
gifts pro-rated and for which regular apportionment credit will be given. 

It is recognized that the individual donor is the court of last resort 
and that any plan for designated gifts should be advisory and not 
mandatory. 

We beljeve that each Board should prepare an approved list of objects 
for designated gifts and that this program should be presented to and 
endorsed by the commission referred to above. It is conceded that the 
constituted agencies of the church are in a position to know what the 
objectives for giving for the church ought to be and their relative urgency 
and merit. : 

The present arrangement is without doubt confusing to the church, 
and many donors have the feeling that the present procedure is unethical. 

We believe that money has been withheld in many instances because 
the donor has been unwilling to contribute on any basis that appears 
io pro-rate his gift. 

This principle is argued not because it will give advantage to any 
particular Board, but because it is of interest to every benevolent Board 
in the church and to the giver as well, because it creates a real basis for 
securing his interest and holding the continuance of his gift. 

We believe that our general benevolent work has in it a sufficient 
variety of objects for designated gifts as to be able to satisfy the desires 
of individual donors, thus attracting to the church money that is now 
being given to other specific objects. 


4. The Debt of the Board of Foreign Missions 


We recommend that no change be made in the preferential plan for 
the payment of the debt of the Board of Foreign Missions, but that it 
continue in effect until the entire debt is cancelled which on the present 
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basis will be on June 30, 1930, or sooner if other gifts are received for 
that -purpose. 

The preferential plan for paying the debt of the Board of ‘Foreign 
Missions was authorized by. the General Conference of 1924. 

This plan was later found inadequate to meet the accumulated deficit 
of October 31, 1924, and the Board of Foreign Missions proposed a special 
campaign for raising the entire amount. 

On the urgent advice of representatives of other benevolent Boards, 
a new preferential plan was agreed to in lieu of the special campaign for 
the debt and this proposal was adopted by the World Service Commission. 

The total debt of the Board as accepted by the World Service Com- 
mission when the present preferential plan was adopted was $3,101,- 
330.27, a complete statement of which was laid before the church by order 
of the Annual Meeting of the Board of Foreign Missions, November 
17-19, 1924. On the present basis of the preferential of $50,000 a month, 
there will remain at the end of the quadrennium, May 31, 1928, a debt 
of $1,251,355.65. 


5. General Benevolence Statistics : 

We recommend that the suggested distribution to the charges for 
general benevolences. be made for each individual Board or, that in any 
case, the Board of Foreign Missions be given the privilege of a separate 
distribution with a separate column for report in the Annual Minutes. 

This will add definiteness of appeal and emphasis on the importance 
of the causes represented. 

We consider it of importance that the contributions of each church 
for the separate Boards should be so recorded as to be readily seen. 

We present’ this not merely because of the effect that the amount of 
the contributions may have upon the giving constituency, but that these 
great causes may be given a distinct emphasis and not be lost in the con- 
fusion of a combined budget. 

We think the least that should be done is to have a separate column 
for foreign missions, showing the amount of contributions of each indi- 
vidual church to work outside of the United States. This is not intended 
to catry the idea of a separate Every-Member Canvass for each separate 
cause. 

Formerly the general benevolent interests, now combined with World 
Service, had separate columns in the Annual Conference reports. _Now 
all of the great benevolent interests of the Church are grouped into a double 
column under World Service and, therefore, there is lost the recognition 
of the separate interests involved in World Service. In the meantime, 
the Annual Conferences have brought into conspicuous position various 
local benevolences, by authorizing separate columns in the Annual Con- 
ference Reports for the offerings for local.enterprises, some of which were 
formerly grouped in the Conference Minutes under “‘other benevolences.” 
This system of registering the benevolent offerings of a local church does 
not preserve the proper balance and diminishes interest in general benev- | 


olences. 
PENSIONS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONARIES 


The question of pensions for missionaries has been given con- 
sideration during the quadrennium. Pending the disposal of the 
proposed Pension Plan which is now being discussed and acted 
upon by the Annual Conferences and which, presumably, will 
come before this General Conference, we have desired to avoid 
complications by bringing the mission field into, intimate con- 
sideration of this plan, until the General Conference has acted 
upon it. 
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If the plan is adopted, we request the privilege of considering 
it in its application to the missionaries of this Board. 


THE BOARDS CHARTER 


The General Conference of 1924 authorized a change in the 
Charter of the Board of Foreign Missions, carrying with it a 
reduction in membership from sixty-four to fifty. Instructions 
were given that when the Charter changes had been completed, 
the Board’s membership should be correspondingly reduced in 
number. 

Pursuant to these directions, the Board appointed a special 
committee on the revision of the Charter. This Committee con- 
sisted of Mr. Frank A. Horne, chairman; Hon. W. L. Ransom, 
W. G. Murphy, Esq., H. A. Ingraham, Esq., the Corresponding 
Secretaries and W. O. Gantz, Esq., counsel of the Board. 

The Committee met on January 14, 1925, and considered care- 
fully the action of the General Conference calling for a change of 
the Charter. Through investigation which had been made prior 
to the meeting of the Committee, it was agreed that an attempt 
to change the Charter at the present time, through the State 
Legislature of New York, would probably bring discussion, 
opening the whole question of the present Charter. in a way 
which might result in amendments to the same, other than those 
which were proposed, and that such a course would be with 
very great risk to the Board’s Charter, because of the fact that 
the present Charter is a very much better one than is being 
given by the State at the present time to religious bodies. 

The Committee recommended to the Executive Committee that 
the purpose of the General Conference may be carried out 
through a reduction of numbers from sixty-four to fifty, and 
through the bishops declining to exercise their right to vote 
which is given them under the present Charter and denied them 
in General Conference action. The recommendation was, that 
in this way the purpose of the General Conference might be ac- 
complished without jeopardy to the interest of the Board. 

On January 15, 1925, the Executive Committee took the fol- 
lowing action: 

“Voted that a Committee of Five be appointed, two of whom shall 
be bishops who, in conference with the Corresponding Secretaries and 
the Counsel of the Board, shall take into careful consideration the 
report of the special Committee on the Revision of the Charter, and 


report to the Executive Committee the procedure to be followed - 
therewith.” 


This Committee, supplemented by Dr. David G. Downey and 
Mr. Charles Gibson, met for conference February 26, 1925. The 
following Committee was appointed: Bishops Luther B. Wilson, 
William F. Anderson; Messrs. F. A. Horne, W. H. Van Ben- 
schoten and Dr. E. 8. Tipple. Both Bishops and Doctor Tipple 
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being absent, a communication was received from Bishop Wilson 
in which the Bishop acquiesced in the findings of the former 
Committee, and one from Bishop Anderson in which the latter 
expressed his confidence that if we met the spirit of the resolu- 
tions we should not be expected to carry out any letter of the 
law which might jeopardize the best interests of the Board. 

The main questions which were considered by members of the 
Committee present were: 

1. Whether any action of this Board will be invalidated if the 
Charter changes are not made, provided the will of the Gen- 
ate! Courerence, as expressed in the legislation of 1924, is carried 
out? 

2. In case vacancies occur in the Board by resignation or 
death, whether it is necessary for the Board to fill such vacancies 
provided the number of members is kept at a minimum of fifty? 

Propositions for reducing the Board’s membership were made, 
as follows: ; 

1. That the Bishops, even though the Charter be not changed, 
be requested to name fifty out of the present membership who 
shall constitute the Board. 

2. That a letter be sent to the secretary of the Board of 
Bishops and to every member of the Foreign Board that it will 
be the policy of the Board in case vacancies occur not to fill 
them, unless the membership falls below the number of fifty. 

Written statements were sought concerning this question from 
attorneys Ransom and Murphy, who had attended the meeting of 
the former committee and had carefully studied the situation, 
and from W. O. Gantz, Esq., Counsel of the Board. = 

Your Secretaries report that the Board has proceeded on the 
strength of the Committee’s report that it continue with its 
former quota of members, with the exception that no vacancies 
occurring through the quadrennium have been filled. 

The President of the Board ruled that until the Charter is 
changed, the Bishops are entitled to a vote as members of the 
Board. The Corresponding Secretaries present to the General 
Conference this brief outline of the several meetings of Com- 
mittees carefully selected for professional skill, and the final 
determination of the Board from expert counsel that it was un- 
wise to attempt to change the Charter of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

We respectfully petition the General Conference to provide in 
its session of 1928 that the existing Charter of the Board of 
Foreign Missions, which became effective April 4, 1873, shall be 
continued in effect without change and that its membership 
shall be kept at sixty-four rather than reduced to fifty, with 
active Bishops in attendance being given the right of vote. 

The reasons for the larger quota of membership are set forth 
as follows: 
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1. In order that all Areas of the Church may be properly 
represented and be given intimate contact with the work of the 
Board during the quadrennium. 

2. In order to give adequate lists of members from which 
to select. various and important committees. Even with its 
present quota, some members of the Board are called upon for 
more than a reasonable share of time and service. 

3. The small increased expense, by reason of the larger mem- 
bership, is of slight significance in comparison with the interest 
developed and the information given out through membership on 
the Board. 


A STUDY OF THE BASIS OF SUPPORT 


Upon recommendation of the Commission of Ten, the Board 
voted that a definite program of work and financial policy for 
each field be prepared, having in mind particularly the attain- 
ment of self-support. These recommendations grew out of a 
study of the beginnings and growth of missionary work through- 
out the years, and the effect of these policies on the development 
of an indigenous church in certain fields. The Corresponding 
Secretaries believe that the problem is much broader than merely 
the outlining of plans and methods for increasing the giving of 
our national Christians, or improving their economic status so 
as to make self-support possible. We feel that there is involved 
the best procedure for the development of a church in each mis- 
sion field, that is not only well grounded in the life of the peo- 
ple, but is one which they can ultimately support and. supervise. 
The relation of grants from a foreign country to such develop- 
ment needs to be carefully considered, and a policy for each 
field must be adopted which will make it possible to give the aid 
that is necessary, without creating a reliance upon foreign sup- 
port which is subversive of growth in independence, self-support 
and self-propagation. 

The Board of Foreign Missions has a standing committee on 
the problem of self-support and to it has been. committed the 
study of these policies. The problem is also being considered by 
the Missionary Boards and Societies of other. denominations, and 
was felt to be of such importance that the Committee of Refer- 
ence and Counsel, upon the action of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America, at a recent session, petitioned the 
International Missionary Council to make such a study one of 
their major projects for next year.. The aid of the Council is 
being sought because it is recognized that there is much experi- 
ence of value in the procedures of different denominations in 
different parts of the world which should be made available to 
all the missionary agencies. A thoroughly scientific and far- 
reaching study is contemplated in which your Secretaries feel 
that the Methodist Episcopal Church ought to co-operate. 
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OUR MISSIONARY GOAL 


In its Charter of incorporation it is stated that “The Board of 
Foreign Missions shall have committed to it the general super- 
vision of all work in fields outside of the jurisdiction of the 
United States,” etc. The Constitution of the Board defines its 
objects as “religious, philanthropic, and educational, designed to 
diffuse more generally the blessings of Christianity by the pro- 
motion and support of all phases of church work and missionary 
activity in foreign countries.” 

So far as we know, neither the General Conference nor the 
Board of Foreign Missions has ever concreted these general 
objects of foreign mission endeavor, especially with reference to 
the establishing and nurturing of indigenous churches in the 
various foreign mission fields. Such a goal has always been 
implicit in the continued activity of the Board, through the 
years, as it sought to carry out the purposes for which it was 
founded. Your Secretaries feel that the time has come when 
the Church’s foreign mission purpose should be more specifically 
stated, so that missionary candidates, missionaries, the officers 
and managers of the Board and the Church at large may have 
certain, clear aims toward which all will be striving and, in view 
of which, our progress may be evaluated from time to time. The 
Secretaries have nothing original to offer, but present the fol- 
lowing as a statement of the goal of foreign missions, generally 
accepted by most of the Christian denominations and specifically 
adopted by the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. 

“The supreme and controlling aim of foreign missions is to make 
the Lord Jesus Christ known to all men as their Divine Saviour, to 
persuade them to become His disciples, and to gather these disciples 
into Christian churches which shall be self-propagating, self-support- 
ing, and self-governing; to co-operate so long as necessary with 
these churches in the evangelizing of their countrymen, and to bring 
to bear on all human life the spirit and principles of Christ.” 


We urge the adoption by the General Conference of the above 
foreign missionary goal, in order that our purpose may be clearly 
defined and that the Board of Managers and Secretaries may 
have something more definite, around which to evaluate our 
work, and which also may be submitted to every missionary can- 
didate before he is accepted for missionary service. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


The Corresponding Secretaries offer no apology for including 
in their report to the General Conference comments on the 
distinctly missionary aspects of the development of the Church 
overseas. The interest and function of the Board of Foreign 
Missions in establishing and nurturing the Church in non-Chris- 
tian lands are essential and vital. The missionaries are often the 
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first, organizers of local societies of Christians; everywhere they 
give counsel and supervision to the pastors and their congre- 
gations; the national ministers are trained in the schools and 
seminaries supported by the Board of Foreign Missions ; its pub- 
lishing houses furnish literature for the religious nurture of the 
people ; its doctors and hospitals look after the physical health of 
the Christians and the conditions under which they live. Dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, November 1, 1926 to October 31, 1927, 
thirty-four per cent, or $1,080,049, of the Board’s total dis- 
bursements under the direct appropriations was spent directly 
on the development of the churches in foreign fields. This 
amount corresponds to what is distributed by the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension, known as “maintenance 
funds,” and represents the salaries, part salaries and expenses 
of national pastors and other workers in purely missionary fields 
as well as subsidies for needy established churches. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the United States, during the last fiscal 
year, the sum of $1,722,098 in maintenance money was dis- 
tributed to the Annual Conferences. In the foreign field, 23.8 
per cent, or $685,450 of the Board’s total disbursements under 
the direct appropriations was expended for schools of various 
grades, all closely related to the development of the churches. 
This amount corresponds to the appropriation made by the 
Board of Education for the current expenses of schools and col- 
leges, both white and colored, in the United States. ‘These 
amounts do not take into account funds appropriated to hospi- 
tals, publishing houses and Christian literature—all of which 
have a direct bearing on the development of the organized 
Church. 

In these and in other ways, it will easily be seen that the 
Board has a very large and-important interest in every aspect of 
the founding, growth, supervision and leadership of the churches 
overseas. 

The Corresponding Secretaries have taken the view that the . 
Board of Foreign Missions is responsible to its giving constitu- 
ency for the wise expenditure of the benevolent funds made 
available by the American churches for foreign missions, and 
seeks to do this without interfering with the prerogatives and 
functions of other constituted authorities of the Church. 


THE FIELD FINANCE COMMITTEE 


The Board’s legal agent in each Annual or Mission Conference 
or Mission is a Field Finance Committee, which is’ elected on 
the field and confirmed by the Board. Its membership is open 
to both nationals and missionaries alike. There are a secretary 
who writes to the Board the official communications and a treas- 
urer who is responsible to the Board for the funds appropriated 
to his local Conference or Mission. 
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These Field Finance Committees make estimates of needs for 
both recurring and non-recurring work and submit them to the 
Secretaries before October 1, each year. From these Estimates, 
the Secretaries, with their associates, prepare a suggested distri- 
bution of income available and present this distribution to the 
annual meeting of the Board of Managers for appropriation. 
After the Board has acted, these appropriations are reported to 
the Field Finance Committees, who study the money available 
for their estimated needs and make a suggested Redistribution 
to the Board. When this Redistribution is received by the 
Secretaries, it is examined closely and then presented to the 
Board’s Administrative Committee for final approval. When 
this vote is taken, the appropriations are final and are so admin- 
istered by the Field Finance Committees. No committee or 
authority on the field has the right to make any changes without 
consulting the Board. 

The Secretaries look to the Field Finance Committee for 
recommendations as to the occupation or withdrawal from fields; 
the missionary personnel needs; property needs, purchase and 
sales; the investment of funds on the field; and the general 
outlines of missionary policy. Thus, the Field Finance Com- 
mittee becomes the Board’s representative for policy and pro- 
gram as well as its legal and fiscal agent on the field. Indeed, 
it has no other standing in the economy of the Church. These 
Committees on the field meet regularly twice a year and their 
reports and official Minutes are received and filed in the office. 

In view of this process, which is accepted as satisfactory, the 
Secretaries have done everything possible, during the quadren- 
nium, through personal visits and extended discussion and by 
correspondence, to strengthen the co-operation of the Board and 
the Field Finance Committees, realizing that only in this way 
will the Church have the advantage of the combined judgment 
of the Field and the office on the expenditure of its missionary 
funds. 


FORMATION OF ANNUAL CONFERENCES 


Your Secretaries record their conviction that there is necessity 
for caution in the formation of Conferences on the mission field, 
particularly into the standing of Annual Conferences. The ques- 
tion is being asked, concerning churches whose properties are 
owned by foreign corporations and whose budgets are chiefly 
provided through mission funds, “Should such groups have the 
status of a participating group?” - 

“According to our present system, an Annual Conference may 
be permitted after only one requirement has been met, namely, 
adequate membership registered. Is this sufficiertt for the ele- 
vation of a group to full participation in this world Church? 
There are Annual Conferences where a large percentage of the 
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financial support is provided through mission funds and where 
the personnel of the native pastors does not yet register ele- 
ments of strength. It seems to us that a reasonable requirement 
in standards of ministry, church membership and in percentage 
of self-support should be fixed as conditions on which an Annual 
Conference shall be formed. These elements, we. believe, will 
form goals or incentives on the mission field for native work 
which will promote efficiency and stability. 


CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP OF MINISTERIAL MISSIONARIES 


In order to give greater emphasis to the prestige of nationalists 
in our Annual Conferences on the foreign field, we would peti- 
tion the General Conference carefully to consider the question 
of Annual Conference membership as related to our ministerial 
missionaries. * 

The question arises whether membership of an outgoing min- 
isterial missionary shall be retained in his home Conference, or 
whether he shall become a member of the Conference on the field 
in which he is serving. 

We believe this matter should be considered by the Central 
Conferences for discussion and decision, having it understood, 
that wherever our nationals in the mission fields, for the purpose 
of assuming responsibility, shall desire it, missionaries shall have 
only speaking privileges without vote. Missionaries under these 
conditions should have Annual Conference membership privi- 
leges in the United States. 


METHODISM’S INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION AND OUTLOOK 


The Roman Catholic Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches are said to be the only international church organiza- 
tions in the world. (For the purpose of this discussion the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, will be considered as one. The essential fea- 
tures of their international organization were determined before 
the separation on June 5, 1844.) The Roman Catholic Church 
ig international in the sense that its dioceses and other terri- 
torial divisions, throughout the world, are related to the head 
of the church in Rome in the same way, regardless of race, lan- 
guage or nationality. Its priests, bishops, archbishops and 
cardinals, from whatever country, have the same ecclesiastical 
status and in the Pope’s Conclave all of the cardinals are in 
equal standing. The Roman Catholic Church is imperialistic in 
its international organization. “At the center is the Pope as 
the foundation and principle of unity with supreme and uni- 
versal authority.” The Orders, the Mass, and other sacraments 
are historically established and determine, without variation, the 
life of the Church throughout the world. 

Although rigid and uniform in her system, this great Church 
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has not failed to admit into her official ranks representatives of 
all nations of the world. - 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is democratic in its interna- 
tional organization. Founded upon a constitution, democrati- 
cally adopted, it is bound together, not by theological, ritualistic 
or credal uniformity, but by an accepted emphasis upon Chris- 
tian experience.’ It is controlled by a General Conference to 
which lay and ministerial delegates are elected from all coun- 
tries of the world. The Annual Conferences of the various 
countries have the same status in the General Conference. The 
ministers, received and ordained in any of these Annual Confer- 
ences, have an equal status in the Church. A member of an 
Annual Conference in Korea, Malaya, Europe or Mexico has 
absolutely the same status in our Church as a member of one of 
the Conferences in the United States. Our local congregations 
meet for the election of their lay delegates to the Lay Electoral 
Conferences, which, in turn, elect the lay delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference precisely in the same manner in China and 
India as in Kansas and California. 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church is 
said to be the only general Protestant Church body in the world 
that admits delegates of various races and nationalities on an 
equality basis, with full powers of discussion and vote on all 
questions. It will be remembered that the Lambeth Confer- 
ence of the Church of England is an unofficial voluntary group 
without any power of legislation. The other great assemblies, 
conventions and associations of the Protestant Churches of 
America and Europe are purely national in their official delega- 
tions and in the outreach of their official business. They may 
deliberate on behalf of, or for the benefit of the other peoples 
of the world, but there is no way by which the different races may 
discuss together and legislate on problems of common interest. 

Because of this international organization, the Methodist 
Churches have a different approach to the great mission fields 
of the world. Other Protestant communions, almost without 
exception, sooner or later establish on the mission fields national 
churches. These national churches have no organic relation to 
the governing bodies in America. Missionaries, excepting in rare 
instances, are not members of these national churches, but are 
organized in a given country or region into a Mission. ‘This 
Mission, composed entirely of missionaries, is separate from the 
Church. It determines missionary policies on the field, receives 
and dispenses funds from the home base, appoints the mission- 
aries to their stations, and in one way or another determines the 
work of the missionaries. This arrangement has given rise, 
throughout the years, to the familiar problems of the “Relation 
of the Mission to the Church” found on the agenda of all for- 
eign mission Conferences. 
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Undoubtedly this plan has made for more independent think- 
ing, earlier self-government, possibly also more rapid growth in 
self-support, and readier adaptation of Church government, disci- 
pline and ritual to national and racial needs. 

On the other hand, an undue influence of the Mission on the 
Church has sometimes appeared. The Mission controlled the 
finances, and. there was bound to be more or less control of Church 
policies, which control was more acutely felt by the nationals on 
account of the official independent status of the Church. There 
was no apparent way to discover just when the Church could be 
entrusted with the expenditures of funds from the Mission. 
Some Missions went so far as to state that real independence 
could come only when there was complete self-support. Cer- 
tainly, this policy, throughout the world, has dubbed the group 
of missionaries as “The Mission,” and has undoubtedly been a 
factor in preventing the missionary from becoming an accepted 
equal by the nationals. 

This situation has been enhanced by the location of the Mis- 
sion in many countries in foreign houses, in separate com- 
pounds, with the inevitable word-signs, “The Mission,” on gate 
posts, office doors, and institutions. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Churches, the procedure is differ- 
ent. Our first forms of Church life in any field are groups re- 
lated to our international organization. The Mission and the 
Mission Conference are not separate organizations of mission- 
aries, but are simple or junior forms of the regularly constituted 
Annual Conferences, and the missionaries and nationals who 
qualify are members from the beginning on an equal basis. As 
it works out, there is probably no Annual or Mission Conference 
in the world where the nationals do not now outnumber the 
missionaries and have, therefore, the official control. Na- 
tionals are, to-day, a majority in most of the Field Finance Com- 
mittees. In the elections for General Conference delegates, both 
missionaries and nationals are eligible. A study of the elections 
for General Conference delegates over a period of years shows no 
evidence of a swing either for or against missionaries or na- 
tionals, as such. The factors that determine elections are per- 
sonal, local, or political and seldom, if ever, racial or national. 
So far as we know, no Field Finance Committee has ever divided 
on national or racial lines. Inasmuch as, before a missionary 
leaves a field on furlough, the Field Finance Committee must 
pass upon the question of his return to the field, and notify him 
and the Board of its recommendation, it will at once be seen that 
we have already set up the procedure for recognizing the desires 
of any national group. 

The relation of the missionary to the supervision of the 
churches and evangelistic work is natural and normal in all 
countries. Missionaries and nationals are appointed district 
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superintendents in the same Conference; in which case the na-° 
tional has just as real supervision of his district and just as com- 
plete control of his finances as the missionary. Both are equally 
responsible to the Annual Conference and to the General Super- 
intendent. The same situation prevails in educational, medical 
and other institutions. Under this plan, missionaries are some- 
times working under nationals. 

A possible exception is in China where all the District Super- 
intendents are Chinese, and the missionaries are appointed as 
district missionaries, for the purpose of aiding the Chinese in 
their evangelistic work and in the development of the churches. 

This peculiar arrangement of the Methodists can hardly be 
said to have yielded more self-reliance, more independent think- 
ing, and greater tendencies toward self-government and self- 
propagation and self-support on the part of the nationals, than 
the “Church and Mission” plan of other denominations. If the 
Mission, composed exclusively of missionaries, sometimes exer- 
cises undue control or influence over the nationals, we cannot 
honestly say that being in a group together from the start has 
freed us entirely from this tendency. There are those who say 
that the missionary, in a group with nationals, may more easily 
dominate the decisions and policies. Indeed, this problem can 
hardly be said to be organizational at all, but is personal. 

The plan has not even saved us from adopting the name and 
being known as a Mission all over the world. The “M. E. Mis- 
sion” is a sign found almost everywhere, even though technically, 
no such separate organization of missionaries exists in our 
economy. Incidentally, an effort is now being made to eliminate 
this word from our letterheads, our sign posts and our vocabu- 
lary, and to substitute the appropriate geographical district 
and Conference names. 

What we have gained, however, is a breadth of sympa- 
thy, a habit of working together, a mutual understanding 
and a common attitude toward racial and _ international 
problems that are wholesome and significant. The nationals, 
from the very first, not merely confer but face issues 
looking toward decisions which affect both missionaries and 
nationals. ‘Those who have had such experience, beginning with 
our Field Finance Committees on up through our various com- 
mittees, commissions and Conferences, and finally in our great 
General Conference, may be counted on for some share in the 
inter-racial and international co-operation so desperately needed 
in the world to-day. In other words, our very procedure is help- 
ing to develop a generation of internationally minded leaders. 

With this background, it is now necessary for us to face the 
future in view of new and recent issues manifest throughout the 
world. We need only to be reminded, again, of those new social 
forces released in a large measure by the World War, but destined 
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‘to be released anyhow sooner or later through world travel, inter- 

communication, the exchange of education and culture and the 
progress of the scientific spirit on a world scale. What is to be 
the future world policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church for 
this new day in which we live? We do not hesitate to say that 
no more important ecclesiastical issue ever faced a general church 
assembly. 

First of all, let us frankly admit that our General Conference 
is not as international as it might be. It is more inter-racial 
than it is international, due to the presence of a large Negro 
delegation from the United States. In 1924, 105 Annual Con- 
ferences in the United States elected 776 delegates, of whom 92 
were Negroes. Thirty foreign Conferences elected 82 delegates, 
of whom 21 were missionaries. Thus, 61 persons out of a total 
of 858 delegates represented other races and nationalities outside 
of the United States. It is trite to say that our General Confer- 
ence is dominated by the United States. Its business is largely 
that of the United States. With the Central Conferences organ- 
ized as they are, almost the only international interests of an 
ecclesiastical sort in our General Conference are the issues raised 
about the episcopacy. The chances are that the General Confer- 
ence will get much more excited over the opening of two new 
episcopal residences, at home or abroad, than by facing fearlessly 
the Christian implications of increasing American investments 
abroad, our relation to Church unity in China, or to nationalism 
in Mexico. 

If, on the other hand, the rapid growth of our membership 
abroad should ever throw the control of the General Conference 
into the hands of foreign delegates, the cry of Jeffersonian 
democracy and American home rule would soon force an unpleas- 
ant “international incident.” 

As early as 1884, the General Conference decided that some 
provision would have to be made for national or regional 
autonomy and constituted a Central Mission Conference for 
India and authorized one for Japan. Since then, in these and 
other fields, Central Conferences have been created and _ their 
powers extended until to-day they provide for every possible form 
of adaptation under the Restrictive Rules and for all desired 
local self-government except the election of Bishops. Taking 
advantage of these privileges, the Central Conference of South- 
ern Asia has a revised Discipline of its own, in which very ad- 
vanced steps are taken toward the adaptation of Church 
organization to meet Indian needs. But even so, the Central 
Conference is evidently not giving sufficient opportunity for 
national self-expression and self-determination, or for union 
where it is desired. The Central Conference of Southern Asia 
possibly comes nearer to it than any other, for it embraces one 
great political division—India and Burma. The Central Con- 
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ference of Eastern Asia comprises Japan, Korea and China and 
grave doubts were raised in recent months as to whether it could, 
or ought, to meet at all at this time of strain and tensity in the 
Far East. The Central Conference of Southeastern Asia now 
comprises the Netherlands Indies under Dutch control, Malaya, 
under English political control, and the Philippine Islands, a 
part of the United States of America, the whole separated by 
days of water travel and composed of most diverse race and lan- 
guage groups. 

Our theory of one great international Methodist Episcopal 
Church first met an exception when the Japan Methodist Church 
was organized in May, 1907. The pressure here was the desire 
for the union of the three Methodisms in Japan, as well as for 
self-government. What we now have in Japan is an independ- 
ent Methodist Church with its own General Conference, its own 
episcopal supervision and its general Boards and Societies. 
Without any doubt, this has resulted in added strength, in- 
creased self-reliance, self-respect. and self-support. It is, how- 
ever, not a real test, for when the Japan Methodist Church was 
set up, the control of the educational institutions was reserved, 
no property was transferred and the missionaries retained their 
connections with and received their appointments from their 
home churches. More recently, our three great schools in Japan 
have passed to Japanese Boards of Trustees, and all three have 
Japanese principals. Our ministerial missionaries may be re- 
lated to the Japan Annual Conferences and to the Japan Gen- 
eral Conference and, at the same time, be members of Annual 
Conferences in the United States. The Japan General Con- 
ference sends two fraternal delegates to each of the General 
bodies of the mother Churches. 

In Mexico, by limitation of the national constitution, no for- 
eigner can perform the functions of a minister of religion. This 
situation has been tactfully handled by our present resident 
Bishop. In Mexico we practically have self-government without 
destroying our organic connection. 

Without doubt, a strong, radical, national government in 
China in recent months would have forced upon us regulations 
regarding foreigners, registration of schools, control of property, 
etc., even more severe than we find in Mexico, or as other. 
churches are facing in Turkey. Furthermore, the Methodists in 
China are being forced to face the question of union with the 
United Church of Christ in China, and similar movements are 
on in India. 

It is from Korea, however, that a difficult question is being 
put up to the Methodists of the United States. The Annual 
Conferences of the two Methodist Churches in Korea have passed 
resolutions asking for a commission for the purpose of creating 
an autonomous united Methodist Church in Korea with organic 
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relations with the mother Churches. As Bishop Welch has asked, 
“Ts it possible to combine liberty with union, local independence 
with international solidarity, or is our alternative a series of 
independent national churches made up of our own former mem- 
bers alone, or by union with other Methodist. bodies, or by com- 
bination of various denominational groups, having only a 
nominal or fraternal relation to the mother Churches?” 

Let us try to answer this question step by step. 

1. Our present plan of giving partial self-determination to the 
Central Conferences, keeping the election of Bishops in the Gen- 
eral Conference, is highly unsatisfactory. Our present theory of 
the General Superintendency is that all the episcopal needs are 
as round holes and all the episcopal candidates are as round pegs, 
and all that is required is to fit them in. Preceding each Gen- 
eral Conference, the air is full of the possibility of shifting the 
pegs and plugging up some of the holes, or opening new ones. 
Our Bishops sent abroad are elected as if they are to serve equally 
as well in the United States. They go out with a United States 
salary which is all out of proportion to the economic status of | 
the people whom they are to serve, even including the mission- 
aries. They go with a conception of the episcopacy and its func- 
tions developed over a period of a hundred or more years, among 
a homogeneous people. As a result, they may find their Ameri- 
can experience of less value than they had anticipated, or they 
may break down physically in attempting the necessary adjust- 
ment, or they may become discouraged through disillusionment 
as to what is actually involved in the supervision and develop- 
ment of most of our churches in the mission field. 

Those who do succeed either relate themselves to the larger 
social, racial, political and educational movements in their coun- 
tries or become real missionaries, learning the language and aid- 
ing and serving everywhere, recognizing that their most perfect 
contribution is gradually to work themselves out of their jobs, 
by developing a national leadership to take over the very organ- 
ization they have created. 

We then proceed to set up our most recent church superstruc- 
ture, and by adding up the number of our Bishops resident 
abroad, our Annual Conferences, Mission Conference, Missions, 
District Superintendents, itinerant ordained ministers, and other 
factors in our polity, we are led to believe that we have a great 
church abroad, when, as a matter of fact, what we see is largely 
the superstructure, most of which is financed from America. 
Some of our Areas abroad are no larger in numbers of churches, 
members and ministers than Annual Conferences in America, 
and some are no larger than many districts. Many Conferences 
abroad have few, if any self-supporting congregations. All of 
these foreign Areas, however, are strikingly distinguished from 
the Areas in the United States. They have a vastly larger pro- 
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portion of non-Christians to the Christian constituency than 
the most unchurched field in America. In other words, they 
are purely mission fields and will be for years to come. In such 
Areas there is, therefore, a limited opportunity for the exercise 
of the appointive power, for Annual Conference sermons, ordina- 
tions, church dedications, school commencements and a hundred 
other functions that properly belong to episcopal administration 
in a great America Area. There are, however, abundant and 
challenging opportunities for evangelism, especially among stu- 
dents and the intelligentia; for experiments in religious edu- 
cation; for training, inspiring and encouraging the national 
leaders; for becoming acknowledged authorities in the language, 
literature, culture and social backgrounds of the people; for be- 
coming expert in introducing the best in our Western civiliza- 
tion and, above all, for coming into real kinship with those of 
other races and nationalities. What is needed in most of our 
foreign fields is supervision of a missionary sort rather than of 
an ecclesiastical character. i 

A common fallacy in the problem of securing a national lead- 
ership for our Churches is to give them foreign supervision. on 
the plane of the American episcopacy, until we (that is, we for- 
eigners) decide that some national is ready for the position 
which, if we are alive and growing ourselves, means that we 
are always expecting the nationals to catch up to an increasingly 
higher standard. 

Your Corresponding Secretaries, having in mind the develop- 
ment of a self-governing, self-supporting and self-propagating 
Church in every mission field of the world, recommend that in 
all of our newer fields and in all of the purely missionary situa- 
tions, provision be made for a missionary supervision, with the 
understanding that qualified nationals are to be started into the 
experience of leadership as soon as possible in occupied Areas, 
and from the beginning in new fields, so that both leaders and 
people, together, may grow in strength and mutual responsi- 
bility. The missionary Superintendents in these instances will 
understand that it is a part of their task to discover and to 
train a national leadership. It is our conviction that only some 
such procedure, inaugurated immediately, will give us those 
sure foundations in every country which will produce the desired 
indigenous Church and which will stand the strain of nation- 
alism at any time and in any form of manifestation. 

If it be argued that the nationals in any given field are quite 
satisfied with the present procedure; that they cannot agree 
among themselves either on plans or leaders; that they look for- 
ward indefinitely to Church supervision provided and supported 
from abroad; if these and similar questions are the index of 
the progress of the Christian church abroad, then your foreign 
mission Secretaries would question whether our whole foreign 
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mission approach and program should not be completely re- 
vamped. Every evidence of self-reliance, self-expression, inde- 
pendence of thought and action, and every instance of initiation 
and desire for responsibility on the part of the national Chris- 
tians, in any land, create for us no concern or no anxiety 
regarding accustomed procedure, but are recognized as the signs 
of life and spiritual discernment which are the traces of real 
progress in establishing the Church of Jesus Christ through- 
out the world. 

2. The bearings of our present policy on self-support are 
apparent. The problem of self-support is more than training 
a people in systematic giving, or raising their economic status 
so they can give. Is it not fair to raise the question as to the 
organization we are asking the nationals to support? For in- 
stance, we have forty-nine Chinese District Superintendents in 
China. All are paid from American funds. It is seriously 
doubted if the Chinese themselves would have a paid. District 
Superintendency at this stage of their development, if they 
themselves had to support it. It is also doubtful if they will 
ever come to support them on the present basis. 

3. A possible way out is to add to the present powers of the 
Central Conference the election of Bishops and the provision 
of their support, and also full authority to simplify and adapt 
our Church machinery to the varying needs of the people. The 
responsibility, not only for electing Bishops, but for determining 
the length of their term of office, defining their duties, fixing 
their residences, determining their salaries, and finding their 
support, should, naturally and normally, rest with the Central 
Conferences. Only in this way will the status of Bishops be 
somewhat comparable to that of the people who, ultimately, 
must assume their support. 

The constitutional provision for the election of missionary 
Bishops, which has never been removed from the Discipline, 
does not fully meet the demands of the new situation. Accord- 
ing to our constitution at present, missionary Bishops are elected 
by the General Conference and their support is provided from 
the episcopal fund. 

Your Secretaries are equally clear that no radical changes 
in our episcopal leadership abroad should be put into process 
by any of these recommendations. We feel, rather, that the 
proposed elections by the Central Conferences should occur, 
just as there are normal vacancies due to retirement, health 
or other conditions which may arise in the list of our present 
general Superintendents. 

By this method, the various foreign mission fields will have 
opportunity to exercise their desires for episcopal supervision 
as may best serve their needs. If any Central Conference desires 
the continuance of a General Superintendent, it may be so 
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ordered; or, if they desire a combination of general Superin- 
tendents and national or missionary supervision in any given 
field, this plan provides it. By this method a Central Conference 
has the option of having a general Superintendent, a missionary 
Superintendent, a national, or a combination of all three in 
any given country. 

The only factor your Secretaries desire to point out is that 
from the standpoint of the development of a real indigenous 
church in any foreign field, the more promptly the supervision 
is provided for on the field, the nearer we will be to achieving 
our goal. We desire to do this to stimulate self-expression, and 
the time is ripe for us to have these matters under considera- 
tion in every field. ; 

The Corresponding Secretaries therefore recommend to the 
consideration of the General Conference the possible necessary 
changes in our constitution, through the regular procedure, in 
order to give the Central Conferences the standing necessary 
to become autonomous units in our world church, thereby giving 
them opportunity to provide and direct their episcopal supervi- 
sion. . 

4. The logic of this position is that the Church in the United 
States should be governed by a Central Conference for the 
United States. As it now stands, a General Conference con- 
trols all the church life of America and confines its interest in 
the Church overseas largely to the election of Bishops. This 
plan would also prevent the possibility of the Church in America 
ever being controlled from abroad. 

5. These various Central Conferences, through representative 
delegates, could then be organically united into a real ecumeni- 
cal Conference, the function of which would be to discuss and 
legislate on the increasingly vital world issues of international 
relations, race and other problems, all of which have to edge 
their way to the front, at the present time, amid a jam of local 
interests. Such an ecumenical Conference may also point the 
way to church unity on a large scale, certainly making it pos- 
sible for all Methodist bodies to relate themselves to it. The 
Japan Methodist Church and the proposed Korea Methodist 
Church could then have both their autonomy and organic con- 
nection. Is it too much to hope that in this way, also, we could 
begin, in America, church union with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and other Methodist bodies? 


THE ROAD AHEAD 


Our gifts to the Orient, what are they and what have they 
done? Let them speak for themselves. i 

Says Oil: “I have lengthened the day. I have made night 
study possible. I hold a torch to light men out of darkness. 
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More than that I cannot do. If they prefer darkness, I am 
helpless.” 

Says Railroad: “The day is past when it was necessary to 
paint white bars across my windows, so that passengers, igno- 
rant of the nature of glass, might, when tempted to poke out 
their heads, see the paint and realize the presence of something 
solid, thus saving both pane and pate. Past, too, are the nights 
when Koreans lay down in my path on the stone roadbed with 
the rail as a pillow, these features reminding them of the com- 
forts of a Korean bed. To-day, I am fully accepted, even taken’ 
for granted. I carry the whole Orient breathlessly hither and 
thither. For those who would flit, I provide speed. One thing 
I cannot provide—purpose. And speed without purpose: is 
futile.” . 

Says Automobile: “I displace the camel, the horse, the water 
buffalo. The consecrated stables of Siam’s white elephants have 
been turned into garages. The picture of the animal has been 
removed from the flag of Siam. The portrait of a flivver has 
not yet been substituted, although this vehicle is much more 
precious to the heart of the native than the white elephant ever 
was. The Arab of North Africa gives me a little petrol to 
drink and the djinns under my hood do wonders. Throughout 
the world, I am an accelerator. I do not pretend to morals, 
and it does not matter to me whether I accelerate good or evil.” 

Says Electricity: “I bring heat to those who want it, coolness 
to those who will adopt my fan instead of the laggard punkah, 
light to great cities and towns. I even turn the prayer wheels 
of the Buddhist priests. Whether the many comforts and lux- 
uries I make possible shall be used to advance spiritual growth 
or to hamper it depends upon others, not upon me.” 

Says Factory: “I am in the Orient to produce wealth and 
scatter it throughout the East—and where in the world is wealth 
more needed? True, I coin much of it from the bodies of 
children. I have prudently left behind in America the trouble- 
some Christian labor legislation that would think more of the 
children than of the wealth.” 

Says Cigarette: “I dull the pains of the Hast. Yet even 
I cannot bring complete oblivion from life’s troubles.” 

Says Chewing Gum: “With my slogan, ‘Do not swallow,’ 
as a caution to those unfamiliar with my peculiar charms, I 
bring all the joys of mastication without any of the expense 
or discomforts of actual food. I supplant the betel nut in Siam, 
and coca in Peru. About the dainty Japanese stenographer 
there hangs no longer the scent of cherry blossoms, nor of wis- 
taria, but of spearmint. All of which I must regard as a 
triumph in the dissemination of American ideals.” 

Says Movie: “My worst in America becomes my best in the 
East. I come straight from the world’s moral fashion center, 
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Hollywood, to: show these poor benighted heathen how civilized 
people really do act.” 

Says The Three-Piece Suit: “Slowly but surely I am con- 
quering the world. The human race will not be truly respectable 
until it is clothed in coat, vest and trousers. If there is any- 
thing else needed to make human happiness complete, I don’t 
know what it is.” 


Westermsm—An Unmiaed Blessing? 


The conceit of Westernism! It believes itself capable of sav- 
ing the world. 

True, it is efficient. As efficient as fire. Life and death are 
in its flames. It can-do as much good as harm, as much harm 
as good. 

We have inflamed the East with our modern spirit. We have 
set the miracles of science blazing in the imagination of every 
Oriental. But have we also given the Christian spirit which, 
in large degree, has controlled the civilization of the West and 
made it a fire to warm us rather than a fire to consume us? 

It is easy for fire to get out of control. It is now out of con- 
trol in many parts of the Hast. Why? Because, in pressing 
upon the Orient all the gifts of a mechanistic age we have 
omitted the one Great Gift, which gives synthesis and direction 
to all others. 


This Child Would Have No Praise For the “Factory System” 


A little old man, seven years of age, is nearing the end of 
his twelve-hour shift in a Chinese cotton mill. Just half an 
hour more and he will have earned his daily 10 cents; or nightly, 
since he is working the clock around while more fortunate chil- 
dren sleep, He is faint with hunger, dizzy and numb after 
eleven and a half hours of routine movement. He must hold 
out, but cannot. He falls against the machinery. At the hos- 
pital, it is stated that his torn face and crushed jaw can be 
patched up, and he can be sent back to work, although disfigured 
for life. Not that the disfigurement matters, since the mill 
requires hands, not beauty. 

Is our gift of the factory system a complete gift, or does it 
require the complementary gift of the Christian spirit to control 
and temper it? 

Fruits of “Cwilization” 

We took some of the bronze gods of the Marquesas Islands to 
help build the Panama Canal. In ditches and indoors they 
contracted tuberculosis. We dumped them back into their 
islands. The white plague, unknown before the white man came, 
is now wiping out the population of the Marquesas. 

The Marquesans have dwindled to 1,800. A century ago there 
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were 100,000 of them. A competent observer now says, “At 
present there is perhaps not a whole healthy Marquesan in 
existence.” ; 

Similar ruin has come with the white man in other islands. 
An epidemic of influenza which he introduced in Tahiti a few 
years ago wiped out 30 per cent of the population. 

The opium which he paid in exchange for cocoanut has taken 
heavy toll in death and living death. It was fed even to the 
children, and the present generation walks in a stupor because 
of it. 


The Great Gift Should Go Furst 


That Japan makes silk from the living tissues of young girls 
is not so much the fault of Japan as our own fault in imposing 
upon the East an incomplete gift. Mines of Bolivia and the 
Rand turn human gold into dross. If you take a train in India, 
you ride on the dead lives of men, smelted into the form of 
steel rails in India’s Pittsburgh. 

No, we have been working wrong end to. The Great Gift 
should have gone first. Then all the lesser gifts would have 
fitted safely into their places. 

No greater challenge could come to America than that she 
should, instead of urging her “civilization” upon the world, 
give simply the ministry of Christ (not necessarily even the 
mechanism of Christianity) and on the basis of that sublime 
philosophy of life, safely leave other peoples to work out their 
own destiny. 


The New Leader of the Orient—The Oriental Himself! 


But can the Oriental, having Christ, be trusted to work out 
his own future? The sufficient answer is that he is doing so. 

The East is taking the Christian program into its own hands 
and modifying it to meet its own needs. This marks the great- 
est triumph of Christianity since it became indigenous in North- 
ern Europe as a result of the patient visitations of missionaries 
from Rome. 

A Christianity that must continually be imposed from with- 
out is a misfit and a mistake. The fact that Christianity is 
becoming self-propagating in Asia, Africa and South America 
is proof of its fitness to meet the needs of all mankind. Christ 
is fully a North American Christ; he is just as fully an Oriental 
Christ, an African Christ, a Christ of the Andes. 


Self-Governing Churches 


Many autonomous churches now exist outside of the “home 
base.” Witness the Church of Christ in China, the Lutheran 
Church in China, the Church of Christ in Japan, the South 
India United Church, the Presbyterian Church in Brazil and 
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the churches or provinces of the Anglican Communion in India, 
China, Japan and South Africa, to mention only a few. 

A striking example is the Japan Methodist Church. It is 
entirely self-governing. Its self-supporting churches have in- 
creased in number during the last ten years from thirty-one to 
ninety. The total membership has more than doubled. The 
total giving by Japanese church members has tripled. 

Does this mean that America’s help is no longer needed? On 
the contrary, this advance would have been quite impossible 
but for the continued help of American Christians. Help, not 
domination. The Church in Japan has progressed to such a 
point that while Western help will stimulate it, Western domi- 
nation would benumb it. 


Japan's Own Missionaries 


Leaders, more leaders, are desperately needed. These will be 
Japanese, but they must be trained for leadership. In such great 
institutions as Aoyama we are training the leaders. A recent 
report states that the senior class of the Aoyama Theological 
Department propose to go on an evangelistic tour through Man- 
churia and Korea. Japan’s own missionaries! College men 
who have been under the influence of an American missionary 
at Sendai have organized a Gospel Team and hold street Sunday 
Schools in the fishing villages along the coast. 

Practically all the great Japanese leaders and preachers of the 
Japan Methodist Church are the product of missionary training. 


To Uplift—Get Underneath 


Our men and money are still vitally necessary: but. they must 
respect the strong nationalistic spirit which exists in Japan, 
as elsewhere, and take their place humbly as helpers, remember- 
ing, with George Ade, that “If you want to do any uplifting, 
you’ve got to get underneath.” 

The task in Japan is only well begun. In a population of 
56,000,000 there are but 130,000 Protestant Christians. Large 
sections of the country are entirely untouched by the Gospel 
message. There are cities of 50,000 inhabitants in which ‘no 
Christian work of any kind is being done. In reviewing the 
erying need for further and greater missionary co-operation, 
Dr. H. Hirata speaks thus for the Japan Methodist Church: 

“We would humbly, yet most earnestly, tender our most sin- 
cere request. to the authorities of the Board of Foreign Missions 
and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church speedily to increase their missionary forces 
in Japan. We sincerely pray and trust that the Methodist 
Episcopal Church will rise up to seize the great and unprece- 
dented opportunities for the Christianization of Japan and 
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stand side by side with us in winning Japan for Christ and 
make our young Church yet stronger in the coming ten years.” 


Leaders Needed—And Men to Train the Leaders 


“Give us men” is the appeal also of Korea. They mean it in 
a double sense. Korean leaders are wanted: and Westerners 
who by their co-operation, example and teaching will train these 
Korean leaders. 

The average educated Westerner will not do. The specialist 
in some particular field is needed to train Koreans in his spe- 
cialty. Startling but sound is the statement of Dr. Edmund 
Brunner, “The Occidental of average training no longer has a 
contribution to make, because thousands of Koreans are trained 
as well as he, or better trained. There are more than 600 
Koreans who have had, or who are receiving, post-graduate 
training in the West, more than 300 in America alone. The 
Koreans with this normal collegiate training can teach and 
reach their own people better than any missionary with no more 
than the traditional training. The specialist, on the other hand, 
still has a contribution to make in training leaders.” 

That is the modern strategzy—build leaders—then let the 
people with their leaders build their own church program. Sup- 
port them in this enterprise, but encourage them to self-support 
as speedily as possible. 


Chinese Nationalism, An Aid to Christianity 


We may thank the nationalistic spirit for the greatest oppor- 
tunity the Christian Church has ever had in China. The spirit 
of nationalism causes China to wish to do her own work in 
her own way. Nothing could be more favorable to the progress 
of Christianity. A handful of outsiders could never evangelize 
400,000,000 Chinese. The Christian Chinese are now ready 
themselves to assume more of the burden; and in that direction 
alone lies hope. 

But again—leaders—strong, consecrated Christian Chinese 
leaders are required. All available have instantly been snapped 
up and placed in control of important evangelistic, educational 
and medical enterprises. More are needed at once. And just 
as the Chinese Church is turning hopefully to such great train- 
ing institutions as Yenching University, Nanking, West China, 
Shantung and Fukien, the support of these institutions is endan- 
gered by the illogical impression in America that China should 
not be given help until her troubles are over. 


Dare Not Wait Until Conditions Are Settled 


What is a revolution? Not a matter of guns. They are inci- 
dental. Minds make revolutions. There is a mental overturning 
and upturning in China today. What will come out of it all 
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depends upon what goes into it now. China is in the.conyiction- 
forming stage. She questions everything, including Christian- 
ity. The answers to her questions, if made at all, must be made 
now. Answers in deeds, not words. 

“When conditions are settled it will be too late for the Gospel 
to get a hearing,” warns Bishop Grose. “Now of all times is 
the strategic hour for American Christians to give money and 
prayers and lives for the redemption of China. There has been 
no time since the beginning of the revolution in 1912 when 
generous gifts will do so much for the permanent building of 
the Christian church in China as to-day. But the giving must 
be both wise and generous.” 


More Need Than Ever For Missionaries 


The independent spirit is proving a great help in actuating 
the Filipino churches to take their burdens upon their own 
shoulders. Paradoxically, yet logically, there is a greater de- 
mand than ever for missionaries in the Philippines. The new _ 
urge for progress on the part of our 56,000 Filipino Methodists 
means new need for missionaries to serve as counsellors, to do 
evangelistic work, to train leaders in Union Theological Sem- 
inary and in the several important dormitories (connected with 
government schools) where thousands of students who will make 
the future Philippines come under daily Christian influence. 


An. “Oriental Christ’ 


An “Oriental Christ” performs miracles in India. Indian 
ministers, not Western missionaries, have won practically all of 
the 185,000 Christians who now constitute the Northwest India 
Conference. A very few missionaries have helped with counsel 
and training. 

“These Indian ministers live in the villages,” writes Dr. Ben- 
son Baker, “and usually serve from eight to twenty of them. 
Going from village to village, preaching, teaching the folks to 
sing, to pray, to live. All that our people know of the Christ, 
they must get from the preacher who may reach their village 
once a week.” 

Here, in the ‘heart of the mass movement, in a conference 
which alone numbers more Methodists than all China, Japan 
and Korea combined, there has recently been strategically placed 
the Ingraham Training Institute. Think of its task! 'To raise 
up leaders, preachers, teachers for a present church of nearly 
200,000 and a future church within the next twenty years of 
perhaps half a million in this one Annual Conference. 


The Work Must Mark Time—Awasting Leaders 


Half a million! The Church will grow to this extent if 
allowed, if we of America allow it, but it is against policy to 
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take more into the Church than can be properly taught. There- 
fore whether hundreds of thousands shall be debarred or accepted 
depends upon the speed with which leaders are trained, and 
that, in turn, depends upon American churches, since the Indian 
villages are too impoverished to undertake so tremendous a 


program. 
The New Conquerors 


In the golden lands discovered by Columbus and Lindbergh, 
there is just now opportunity to mold the future of what will 
be one of the world’s wealthiest and most powerful sectors. 
Latin-America needs Christian leaders who will insure her 
future against the perils of wealth. A sum of $250,000 is 
needed now from Methodism to help endow the great training 
centers, Wolfe Memorial in Lima, the Union Training Schools 
in Mexico, Santiago and Buenos Aires, in which the Christian 
conquistadores of a new Latin-America may be developed. 


The Greatest Miracle of Missions 


We remember the tale of the Frankenstein monster. It is but 
a tale. No man has yet joined rods and pulleys together to 
make another living man. Yet the church of America has made 
a living church abroad, which increasingly acts, breathes, pro- 
gresses of its own accord. Without Christ, the life spark, it . 
would have been impossible. 

This is the greatest achievement of missions. All else pales 
into insignificance beside it. Our diminutive corps of 1,800 
Methodist missionaries look up in awe to the army of 19,000 
national workers which they have developed, and which is now 
ministering to a Methodist constituency abroad of 868,000 souls. 
The eternal light is kindled; it will never go out. 

But it may sometimes sputter, and it must be carried to the 
dark corners. For in our moment of satisfaction, we cannot for- 
get that of the 1,900,000,000 people of the world, only 682,000,- 
000, or less than one-third, are even nominally Christian. 
Christian missions may still enjoy the inspiration of a hercu- 
lean task ahead. 


Education—To Win the New Generation 


How can the other two-thirds be won; also most of the 
“Christian” third who are Christian by tradition only? 

The answer lies largely in carrying the training process down 
to the multitudes of children: training not only a few adult 
leaders, but great numbers of those who will then be fit to be 
led and who will in turn develop other leaders. 

Education of the masses of children will largely form the 
basis of a continuing church throughout the world. If the 
nations are to direct their own Christian destiny they must 
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be trained from the ground up, from the inside out. The veneer 
of Westernism will not regenerate. Christian education will. 


Three Thousand Lighthouses 


How much are we now doing? A great deal, when compared 
with nothing. Methodism abroad has 3,000 schools, with. 900 
foreign teachers and 7,000 national teachers, instructing 146,000 
students. A magnificent work, with untold significance. 

But it shrinks when we compare it with the need. More than 
half the world’s people have never entered a schoolhouse. Three 
hundred million in India alone, unable to read or write! More 
. than 300,000,000 in China. Our 146,000 students and. those 
of all the other Christian communionsebegin to look like a lone- 
some band. 2 

There is some comfort in the fact that one member of this 
select company is worth a hundred of the untrained, in the 
fashioning of the world’s future. According to the Eastern. 
Asia, Episcopal Address of this year, “To call the roll of men 
who, are in leadership in business enterprises, in government 
schools, in the learned professions, and in the great social and 
political movements in the Hast, will reveal an altogether dis- 
proportionate number who were trained in the schools of the 
church.” 

Moreover, Christian children stand a better chance of educa- 
tion than do the others. In India about 30 per cent of the 
children of Christians are educated, as against 5 per cent among 
Moslems, 7 per cent among Hindus. 


The Tragedy of the Seventy Per Cent 


However, the mere statement of these figures discloses a 
tragedy. Thirty per cent. How about the other 70 per cent? 

There are 50,000 children of Methodists in the mass movex 
ment area alone who are growing up entirely without schooling. 
Will they make good Methodists, good Christians, good citizens ? 
Or will they drag Christianity down to their level? 

Sheets of paper covered by thumb-marks appeal for admission 
of 16,000 more adults in Anupshahr District alone; each would 
bring with him several children. They cannot be admitted to 
the Church until those already in are provided for. This seems 
harsh, but it is necessary to the future health of the Church. 


The Waiting List 

Meanwhile there is hesitation and bewilderment, instead of 
vigorous action. The adult inquirers wait. Their children 
wait. The children already within the Church wait. The wait- 
ing list stretches for weary miles down the Indian road along 
which Christ does not yet walk. And at the time when there 
should be greatest advance, schools not only refuse to take more 
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children, but 220 boys have had to be dismissed from the Central 
Boarding Schools during the last-two years for lack of funds! 


Who Has $100? 


Who has $100? That will support a teacher for a year. One 
teacher with a large school of eager, appreciative children can 
do’ an immortal work. 


We Could Well Copy This School in Amerwca 


It is:not only Christian precepts and, “book larnin’” that 
these children acquire. They are not educated away from village 
life, but into it. In fact the boys of the Ashabaree Boys’ School 
of Asansol have built their own school village; live in cottages 
of their own construction; grow their own vegetables; raise 
their own poultry; are taught to handle money by having their 
own currency, their own bank and their own store, They elect 
a village council and a mayor (or “head man”) to manage the 
affairs of their miniature municipality. Class work, farm work 
and church work are so fitted into this plan that the boys may 
at last go back, each to his native village, prepared to lead in 
building a thorough-going, well-rounded Christian civilization 
in that village. 


Molding the Molders of India 


But not all boys should be trained to go back to the village. 
Some must be trained to become the outstanding leaders of a 
new India—as public officials, writers, editors of newspapers, 
lawyers, surgeons, scientists, educationalists. Hence’ the need 
for such institutions as our great Lucknow Christian College. 
It began work half a century ago with seven students in a mud- 
walled house. Today it has more than 800 students, a plant 
worth three quarters of a million dollars, and its thousands of 
graduates help guide the destinies of India. It is not quite self- 
supporting: an endowment of $300,000 will make it so. 


The “Foreign Devil” and His School 


The eagerness of young people in twilight lands the world 
over to get an education, would move a heart of stone. If there 
is anything more touching, it is the eagerness of grown-ups that 
the children should have opportunities which they themselves 
can never hope~to enjoy. 

Night had fallen. A lone missionary begged from door to 
door until he found a house where a “foreign devil” might sleep 
on the stone floor. That was twenty-six years ago in Yeng Byen, 
Korea. He stayed: opened a dispensary, church and school. 
Distrust changed to confidence, loyal support. The school was 
filled until the walls bulged. A new school was needed. 
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But then came the “Cut.” Four years ago the Mission voted 
to close the school. It had grown into the life of the commu- 
nity and to have it closed was unthinkable. The townspeople 
pleaded that it be kept open. They did more: promised what 
in many cases amounted to half their income to support the 
school and erect the necessary building. 


Pain in Every Stone 


No one can tell what pain and devotion have gone into every 
stone of the new school. For they built it; and deposited in the 
office a memorial list of 500 names of contributors who had 
given out of their own need $8,000. One would need to add 
several ciphers to that amount to interpret in terms of American 
wealth the sacrifice involved. 

How justly proud they were of the new school! But their 
pleasure was short-lived. Again, a new cut in funds for Korea. 
The Finance Committee, meeting in Seoul, were forced to deny 
any appropriation whatever for 1925 to the Yeng Byen High 

chool. 

Only one week had the school been finished when the news 
came that it must be closed for lack of funds. 

Disappointed and indignant donors called upon the mission- 
ary. ‘They had expected that their efforts would be rewarded by 
an increase in appropriation, instead of which the school had 
been cut off entirely. 

All joined in the struggle to keep the school open. Those 
who had given until it hurt gave more. The District Superin- 
tendent, Rev. J. Z. Moore, helped greatly with funds from pri- 
vate sources. 


Dinnerless, They Give Ten Cents Each 


Devotion? Do we know even what the word means? Con- 
sider this: “The local Church in Yeng Byen,” reports Cor- 
responding Secretary Diffendorfer after his recent visit to Korea, 
“has a Fasting Society which has pledged 500 yen. The Fast- 
ing Society eat no Saturday evening meal, but gather together 
to pray for the school and bring with them the rice they would 
have eaten, or the equivalent in money (20 yen, or 10 cents), 
which is contributed to the needs of the school.” 

But there is still a heavy deficit. And the constant danger 
is that the school must be closed. Why not a Fasting Society 
or two in America to reward the devotion of the Fasting Society 
of Yeng Byen? Why not eat a Golden Rule dinner for Yeng 
Byen? 

"This instance is only typical. Almost any of Methodism’s 
3,000 schools could tell a similar story of struggle and courage: 
and acute suffering under the successive “Cuts” of recent years. 
When the school of “Useful Timber” (literal translation of 
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Korea’s Pai Chai) was opened last year, there was place for 
only thirty of the 180 applicants. 


Earthquake and Fire Do Not Stop Them 


Earthquake destroyed\our great college in Tokyo, Aoyama 
Gakuin. Destroyed its buildings, although not its spirit. Rough 
barracks and huts were immediately thrown up, and _ classes 
went on. For two and a half years these conditions continued : 
and are still continuing, in part, since only three of the new 
buildings are completed. Many more are needed, for this is one 
of the leading educational institutions of Japan, accommodating 
3,000 students. . 

Fire destroyed the main building of Chinzei Gakuin and a 
new building is desperately required by this rapidly growing 
school. The Japanese will raise a yen (or half a dollar) for 
every dollar from America. 

Old weather-beaten buildings which might be mistaken for 
stables are the plant of our To-O-Gijiku, a school recognized by 
the Japanese government for its exceptionally high standards 
of scholarship. Funds are needed for a building program. 


Under Our Own Flag 


Only 37 per cent of the children are now being educated in 
Uncle Sam’s splendid public schools in the Philippines. Within 
a few years our opportunity to co-operate by establishing second- 
ary schools will be gone, since the Catholics are now actively 
pre-empting the desirable locations. 

We can all be Lindberghs of Latin-American good-will by 
strengthening our many overtaxed schools between the Rio 
Grande and Patagonia. To cite but one example, that distin- 
guished school for girls, Santiago College, now has an offer of 
$100,000 from an alumna to match a similar sum from North 
America to realize the dream of a new Santiago College. 


Where New and Old Clash 


In the power centers of industrial Africa—about the Johan- 
nesburg mines; in the rich farmlands of Rhodesia, where our 
Old Umtali school teaches scientific agriculture, but cannot 
carry on without added resources; in central Liberia, invaded 
by 20,000 rubber growers, and in many other heart centers there 
is vital need if African youth is to be trained to meet the prob- 
lems arising from the clash of new and old in Africa. 


Health—A Gift to Atone For Other Gifts 


Not only training of the mind but training of the body is 
necessary to meet the world’s old and new evils. A new physical 
fortitude is required by the press of modern life. If we offer 
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the world the gift of industrialism, with its many dangers, may 
we not at least be expected to offer with it the gift of healing? 

The needs? . Here are samples: 

The disease of the West, tuberculosis, is increasing rapidly 
in India, Africa and Japan, due largely to industrialization. 
It now takes a toll of nearly a million lives a year in India. 
There is need for the enlargement and multiplication of such 
institutions as our Madar Sanatorium, set in a mountain town, 
where hundreds of cases are cured and many thousands pre- 
vented by educational work. 

Sick India throngs to such relief stations as our Thoburn 
Memorial Hospital at Nadiad, where one missionary doctor 
performed 1,000 operations within a year, and 18,000 persons 
received attention. The work could be tripled and not exhaust 
the opportunity. 


Death Sentence Upon the Children 


One in every two African babies dies before he is a year old. 

No continent is more sore in body and more in need of the 
science of health than Africa. None is more neglected by mis- 
sionary America. 

There is but one missionary doctor for every half-million 
people in Africa. In the United States there is one doctor 
for every thousand. 

In a continent of nearly 200,000,000 people our Church: has 
but a dozen small dispensaries and_ hospitals. 

There is now a call for us to join with governments and 
other churches in an attack upon sleeping sickness, an epidemic 
which wipes out entire villages, reducing the population ina 
year in one district of Uganda from 22,000 to 8,000. 


One Doctor For Two Million People 


There is but one doctor for every 2,000,000 people in China, 
and one Christian hospital for every 5,000,000! 

Methodism has thirty-one hospitals and ten dispensaries. in 
this land which contains nearly one-fifth ofall the world’s 
eople. 
s ie the time of Jesus of Galilee, healing ‘has served as a 
first lesson in Christian love. 

“The Christian hospital has an important place in the pro- 
gram of Christian evangelization,” according to the Hastern 
Asia Episcopal Address. “This is one part of the Christian 
program that has not been seriously interrupted by the war in 
China. For the most part, hospitals have been exempt from 
the ravages of soldiers. Tens of thousands of sick and wounded 
soldiers have had their first Gospel message and ministry in 
these houses of healing. fl 

“A single hospital last year received over 42,000 clinic calls. 
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What a congregation for any Christian preacher! The best 
man available is not too good to be the hospital evangelist.” 


Evangelism—What Is It? 


For after all, at the heart of all medical work, school work, 
farm training, soil analysis, raising of prize animals, and what- 
ever other missionary activity, is the evangelistic motive. We 
are not out merely to prolong lives, but to prolong lives for a 
purpose. We do not plan merely to give the tools of knowledge, 
for these tools in unprincipled hands might do more harm than 
good, but to educate Christian character so that the tools will 
be rightly used for the benefit of mankind. 

At the center is an irresistible attraction: the attraction of 
an untheological Christ. Stanley Jones, prophet of the Indian 
Road, has found opposition to Christianity, but none to Christ. 

Too much apology is made today for carrying the banner of 
Christ. There is much talk of the virtues of other religions: 
and he would, indeed, be short-sighted who would fail to respect 
and profit by all that is good in the great faiths which have 
steered the conduct of man for thousands of years. Yet there is 
no substitute for Christ. 


The Untheological Christ 


It is beside the point to argue that we have no right to impose 
a Western Christ upon the East. The manner in which the 
East has proceeded to brush away the mists of Western theology 
from the face of Christ, fo enthrone Him as a Christ for all 
mankind, and to make their own Orientalized Church thor- 
oughly indigenous, should make it impossible for any intelligent 
man ever again to express so callow a point of view. Christian- 
ity (not ours, but theirs) belongs to the East, began there, is 
growing most rapidly there, and will perhaps reach its greatest 
fruition there. 

Because it does something to a man that other faiths do not 
do. It does not merely: skim the top of his soul, but reaches 
down into all of his affairs, leaving none of them private. And 
that, by the way, seems to be the modern and better meaning 
of evangelism: the filling of all of a man’s activities with the 
spirit of Christ. Missionary work should expand geograph- 
ically: but, more important, it should expand through a man’s 
whole life, touching every part. It must reach his health, his 
home, his politics, his bargaining, his plowing, his blacksmith- 
ing, his work in cotton factory, steel mill and goid mine. 


A Call For Prophets 


This missionary program, intensive more than extensive, 
through the man rather than across the map, requires some- 
thing more than missionaries with a socialized viewpoint. It 
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Tequires something more than experts in medicine and agricul- 
ture. Indeed the time may not be far distant when all the 
specialties will be taught by Christ-motivated and professionally 
trained nationals. More of the time of the missionary will be 
freed for evangelism. 

There is a call for prophets. They must have the spiritual 
statesmanship to see clearly the end beyond all the means, to 
keep the inner light burning in the souls of their people, to 
protect them from making a gold god of Mechanism. They 
must be great enough to inspire and counsel great national 
leaders. They must see the true goal of life: and care little 
what path may be taken so long as it leads there. They must 
be adventurers, unconventional, ready to abandon outworn eccle- 
siastical vestments for the new robe of Christ. Some of these 
prophets will venture their lives, some their money; for the 
prophetic insight can express itself through means wisely ap- 
plied. If the Church in America shall be touched with the 
gift of prophecy, it will be empowered to carry the Great Gift 
to the world. 

For the Board of Foreign Missions. 
RatpH EH. DIFrENDORFER, 
JoHN R. Epwarps, 

Corresponding Secretaries. 


REPORT OF THE WOMAN’S FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


To the General Conference of 1928: 


Once in four years the Church bids its agencies give an 
account of their stewardship, directs them to compare them- 
selves with themselves and report the results. Complying with 
this behest, the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society begs to 
submit the following report: 

Expansion during the quadrennium has been in intensive 
cultivation rather than in extensive growth, our aim being to 
train the womanhood entrusted to our care to take its place in 
a self-supporting, self-governing, self-propagating Church. 
That for which we had hoped has largely come to pass. Young 
women trained in the schools of the Society “are assuming 
responsibility as evangelists, teachers, doctors, nurses and social 
workers. Of the entire missionary staff 88 per cent are nation- 
als. For every missionary teacher of the Society on the field 
there are 7.8 teachers native to the countries. A vast amount 
of volunteer teaching is done by high school and college students 
in daily vacation Bible schools, street schools and in other 
groups. An average of 32,750 children outside of schools were 
given religious instruction each year by these unpaid workers. 
Of the missionary force, 167, or 23 per cent, are engaged in 
full-time evangelistic work. Associated with them are 2,685 
Bible women, or 42 per cent of the indigenous workers of the 
Society, and upon them falls a large share of direct evangelism. 

In Burma, Malaya, Latin-America and Japan, receipts in 
educational institutions are more than double the appropria- 
tions of the Society for the same schools and several are self- 
supporting except for salaries of missionaries. Of the twenty 
hospitals, twelve received more in contributions on the field in 
1927 than the amount appropriated by the Society. In 1924 
a study was made of receipts showing that for every $3 con- 
tributed by the Society $1 is given on the field in fees, tuition, 
government aid—in grants and gifts—the amount in that year 
being $755,170 gold. Of this about one-third came from 
government grants, the remainder from the nationals. Income 
on the field is not included in the receipts of the Society. 

Increasingly administrative duties devolve upon nationals. 
Five of our ten hospitals in China are directed by Chinese 
women doctors. Hwa Nan College and Ginling College have 
called Chinese women to the presidency. Numbers of girls’ 
high schools are carried on by faculties entirely Chinese. In 
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Korea and Japan indigenous Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Societies have been organized with General Executive Commit- 
tees to conduct their affairs. The Filipina women have an 
independent home missionary society. These indigenous organi- 
zations number 434, with a membership of 8,282. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR THE QUADRENNIUM 


RECEIPTS 
Japan 
From Other Earthquake 
Branches Sources Special Total 

VOLPE VAN $2,236,578.89 $26,509.66 $146,963.58 $2,410,052.13 
1925 ...... 2,376,403.24 29,057.84 2,405,461.08 
P92 6) ttcecee 2,345,583.93 44,221.35 2,389,805.28 
ALVA fue Ses 2,398,057.40 67,566.26 2,465,623.66 
$9,356,623.46 $167,355.11 $146,963.58 $9,670,942.15 

Receipts; 191941923 2120. oils Abe as Pre a e bans 8,827,365.91 
Imerease:’. 1924-927). otis fens «os oPale ds bah 6s a oe @ $843,576.24 


Per cent of increase, 1924-1927, .095. 


Increase in legacies and lapsed annuities, 34 per cent. 

Collections from Branches in. 1927 were $161,478.51 greater 
than in 1924. 

Real estate owned on the foreign field totalled $6,040,136 
in 1923, $8,297,551 in 1927, an increase of $2,250,000 on a 
conservative valuation. None of this property is encumbered 
by mortgages or other field debt. 

Entire indebtedness of all sorts for the Society and all its 
Branches was, on October 1, 1927, approximately $75,000, 
which was about 8 per cent of the 1927 collections. 

Cost of administration and promotion of the Society at large, 
1.3 per cent; of Branches, approximately 4 per cent. Total, 
5.3 per cent. 

Total collected in fifty-eight years, exclusive of Japan earth- 
quake special offering, $39,968,640.68, of which almost one- 
half was raised in the past eight years. 


ACTIVITIES AT THE HOME BASE, 1924-27 


The past quadrennium has been a period with few outstand- 
ing events or achievements except the one of holding a great 
Society steady and at its task during years of unrest in the 
Church at large. 

The first year of this quadrennium saw the close of the Post- 
Jubilee campaign. During that five-year campaign the Society 
had made a gain of 140,000 members, a 30 per cent increase; 
it had sent to the field more than one-fifth of all the mission- 
aries sent out in its whole history, making a gain in active mis- 
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sionaries of 164. A substantial increase in subscriptions. to 
our periodicals was a result of the campaign, although the prices 
of those periodicals in the meantime had been. increased. 
Annual receipts almost doubled, more than one-third of the 
total receipts of the Society having been received in this time. 

It is not surprising that after such a period of growth there 
should be one of breath-catching and readjustments, a time in 
which we tried to vitally interest the new members who had 
joined our ranks. It is remarkable that only a few more than 
one-fifth of all of those thousands of new campaign members 
slipped away, and that, too, when there has been more active 
anti-missionary propaganda than we have ever known and a 
movement to swing away our young people and children into 
so-called. broader paths of religious education. 

Despite the much talked-of “radical” Youth Movement, our 
list of missionaries bas grown longer during this quadrennium. 
Of the 729 in active service, 174 new missionaries have gone 
out in. 1924-1927. Ninety missionaries are supported by the 
young people, sixty-two by juniors and thirty-five by extension 
members. 

The first year of the quadrennium saw also the Society 
co-operating with the Board of Foreign Missions and the whole 
Church in the heroic attempt to rebuild the work in Japan 
which had been destroyed by the disaster of the year before. 
With the slogan, “What fell in a day, we'll build in a day,” 
we joined in the task and helped to raise the more than half 
a million that was pledged by the Church. 

The second year of the quadrennium found the Society set- 
ting its face toward its sixtieth anniversary, which will occur 
in 1929. A Missionary Cycle was arranged with the object of 
drawing the field and the home more closely together by prayer 
and bonds of the spirit. The plan was made to present studies 
and programs which would deepen the spiritual life of our 
members. Instead of setting goals for securing new members, 
subscriptions and increased receipts, the endeavor has been to 
enlist our women in threefold Christian stewardship by three 
years of faithful instruction. To accomplish this, Fleming H. 
Revell has published three volumes which comprise our Anni- 
versary Stewardship Series: “Five Laws That Govern Prayer,” 
by Dr. S. D. Gordon; “A Study of the Master Personality,” 
by Dr. Rollm H. Walker; “Ownership,” by Miss Clementina 
Butler. The manuscripts of these books, the sale of which has 
been large, were presented to the Society by the authors and all 
royalties given to the Society. The benefits as shown in enlarged 
spiritual vision cannot be measured. 

The second achievement of this quadrennium has proven 
the consecrated loyalty of our membership. During the previous 
quadrennium the Board of Foreign Missions underwrote the 
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askings of our Society in the Interchurch Movement. The 
movement failed as far as financial returns were concerned and 
the Board had to pay $300,000 of its underwriting for us. Some 
of our membership felt that since the Board had not been author- 
ized to make this underwriting for us we were under no obliga- 
tion to refund the amount paid; to others this seemed a debt 
of honor. Despite this difference of opinion, very serious and 
far-reaching, our women have worked hard and long and we 
can now report that more than two-thirds of the $300,000 has 
been paid to the Board of Foreign Missions, this in addition 
to carrying all the regular work of the Society. 

The past four years have seen the beginning of a new depart- 
ment, the Wesleyan Service Guild for business and professional 
women, affiliated with both the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society and the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. Eighty 
units have been organized, with a membership of 2,022. 

By its very nature the Society has always dealt with inter- 
national problems. But that our members may have more 
direct leadership along lines that are international in scope 
and more than missionary in import, a new Committee on 
International Fellowship was created during the quadrennium. 
This Committee is now at work studying how to lead our mem- 
bers to meet all.their opportunities to increase international 
good-will and bring about world peace. 

It was seen early in the quadrennium that there must soon 
be a new plan for meeting the increased support of retired 
missionaries which will inevitably come upon us as years pass. 
A plan for insurance has been inaugurated to supplement the 
income from the Retirement Fund. 

The Society is affiliated with the Federation of Woman’s 
Boards of Foreign Missions of North America. The Federa- 
tion fosters schools of missions, publications for united study, 
the expanding programs of the woman’s Christian colleges in 
the Orient and Christian literature for women and children in 
mission fields. It is co-operating in the study of industrial 
conditions among women, of world peace measures and law 
enforcement. It is uniting women of all the world in a World 
Day of Prayer. 

The Society is also a member of the North American Missions 
Conference. The interim Committee of Reference and Counsel 
keeps the co-operating Boards informed of conditions in_ the 
changing mission world. Its leadership has been especially 
valuable during the troubled days in China. Through the 
North American Missions Conference we become integrated with 
the International Missions Council in which sixteen national 
councils are federated, stabilizing, extending and unifying the 
work of missions. The president of the Society, Mrs. Thomas 
Nicholson, is a member of the Council and through her it is 
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the Society’s privilege to have a part in its creative and far- 
reaching task. 

Co-operation might almost be said to have been the slogan 
of the past four years. Never in our history have we worked 
so closely with the Board of Foreign Missions. The Joint Com- 
mittee on Consultation has held regular meetings and all impor- 
tant subjects of mutual concern have been considered together. 
A committee has met with the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society to study the problem of the correlation of work with 
young people and juniors. With other Boards of the Church 
we have conferred when co-operation seemed wise. One of the 
evidences of interdenominational co-operation is the growth of 
the influence of summer schools of missions and the use of 
interdenominational textbooks in large numbers of Methodist 
summer schools which have grown up within a few years. . 

Our publication office is entirely self-supporting and has been 
able often to make contributions to other parts of the work. 
In one year only it printed 6,000,000 pages of reading matter. 
All of this literature is in addition to the interdenominational 
textbooks, of which more than 20,000 are purchased annually 
by our members. Library Service to institutions and individuals 
on the field has received a strong impetus. 

A magazine.fund provides current reading for our mission- 
aries. Promoted by Library Service, many books are sent by 
individuals to the field. Quantities of supplies are sent each 
year to our hospitals and sehools at large outlay for materials 
and postage, all of these without credit in receipts. 


MEMOIRS 


In these four years twenty missionaries of the Society in 
active service and fourteen who had retired passed “by death 
to life immortal.” Gathered with them is Mrs. Lois Lee Parker, 
the last of the founders of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, a missionary in India for sixty-six years. For twelve 
years, 1897-1908, Mrs. Cyrus D. Foss guided the Society as 
its president and then became its honored president emeritus 
until she fell asleep, having been identified with the Society 
from the beginning. Three other leaders have passed into the 
larger life during the quadrennium: Mrs. C. W. Barnes, record- 
ing secretary, 1906-1916; Mrs. W. P. Eveland, corresponding 
secretary of Minneapolis Branch, 1916-1926; Pauline J. 
Walden, publisher, 1882-1906. ‘ 


ON THE FIELD 
Fields—Africa, Burma, China, India, Japan, Korea, Malaya, 
Netherlands Hast Indies, Philippine Islands, Europe and North 
Africa, Latin-America. 
An official visit to Korea was made by Mrs. R. L. Thomas, 
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official correspondent, in 1925. On her trip around the world 
she made an extensive survey in other fields. In the same 
year Mrs. Lucie Mears Norris visited her field, Japan. The 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions and 
Commissioners of the Board, with their families, were welcomed 
to the work of the Society and gave it careful consideration. 


* 


AFRICA 


Rhodesia, Southeast Africa and Angola are the three Con- 
ferences of our denomination in which the Society is conduct- 
ing its work. 

Our largest work is in Rhodesia, and while four years ago 
we were established at only two centers with boarding school 
equipment, Old Umtali and Mutambara, we now have a com- 
plete plant at Nyadiri with three missionaries, five native teach- 
ers and ninety pupils happily located in the new buildings, 
consisting of a school with assembly room and seven class 
rooms, dormitories for the girls and a good home for the mis- 
sionaries. More than 100,000 of the bricks were manufactured 
by the pupils under the direction of the missionary. Training 
in agriculture is given at each station on the farm land we 
have purchased and through this type of work much of the 
food supply of the schools is provided. At Mutambara last 
year we raised twenty-four tons of corn, the labor being done 
entirely by the pupils under supervision of the teachers. Mules 
and farm machinery are an essential part of our equipment. 

American registered nurse missionaries carry their beneficent 
work at each station in Rhodesia and at Inhambane, Southeast 
Africa. At the last named station we have, during this quad- 
rennium, erected a complete set of new buildings—school, mis- 
sionaries’ home and dormitories for the pupils. In the effort 
to train the girls for homemaking, the ninety in this school 
are placed in family groups in the dormitories with a “mother” 
and an “auntie” chosen from the senior students in charge of 
each group. Sewing classes for the mothers, where the Bible 
is regularly taught, are conducted during the summer. 

At Quessua, Angola, the school attendance has more than 
doubled during the quadrennium, 145 girls now being given 
care and a Christian education in our new buildings. Hach 
of these educational institutions is also an evangelistic center 
from which go out to the many kraals those who carry the 
Gospel message in its power to redeem and purify life. 


BURMA 


Burma Conference was organized in 1900 with two repre- 
sentatives of the General Board and three of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society in service. The Conference staff now 
numbers fifty-two—fourteen members of the General Board, 
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twenty-two nationals, Burmese, Chinese and Indian, and six- 
teen members of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Our 
Church community has grown from a few hundred to over 2,000 
members. The Burma Conference has just graduated from a 
Mission Conference to an Annual Conference, and for the first 
time, in 1928, will be represented in General Conference by a 
delegate. Methodism in Burma is represented by five racial 
groups: European, Anglo-Burmese, Chinese, Burmese and 
Indiam.. Because of these conditions our work in this small 
Conference is carried on in four languages: English, Chinese, 
Burmese and Indian. 

We have four boarding schools for girls, one each for Bur- 
mese and Chinese, and two for English-speaking girls. Two 
of these are of high school grade. Over 1,000 girls are enrolled 
in these four schools. In addition to these grade schools we 
have three strong city day schools and one training school for 
Bible women. The total enrollment is about 1,400. This num- 
ber could be greatly increased, as many Burmese girls are turned 
away each year for lack of room. 

The atmosphere of all our schools is distinctly Christian. 
Sunday schools are held in each of them and Bible study is a 
part of the curriculum. Very faithful evangelistic work 1s 
carried on by Bible women under the supervision of three of 
our missionaries. 


CHINA 


The most noteworthy mark of progress during the quadren- 
nium is the shift of responsibility from missionaries to Christian 
Chinese. Efforts toward such transfer, which had previously 
been somewhat hesitant, were greatly accelerated by the events 
of 1927, when missionaries acting under consular advice evacu- 
ated most of the stations in China. To meet the emergency, 
Chinese, as individuals or committees, were appointed to take 
charge of schools, hospitals and other work. The success of 
these Chinese in assuming Christian leadership on a large scale 
is the most conspicuous fruit of missionary work in recent years. 
They have practically without exception remained loyal to their 
foreign friends and have been eager to welcome them back. 
Missionaries are now gradually returning to their fields, but 
rather as helpers and consultants than as administrative heads. 
The self-abnegation of the missionaries in accepting what looks 
like “decrease” while the Chinese enjoy “increase” is proving 
a highly effective demonstration of Christianity. 

Educational Work.—The question of government registration 
of mission schools has been at the forefront in educational discus- 
sions. Decision has been made difficult by the uncertainties and 
indefiniteness of various factors in the problem. There has been 
no one centralized government with which to deal, and sectional 
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governments have been unstable. Regulations for registration 
vary under different governments; even under the same govern- 
ment they are not infrequently changed. Then, too, what shall 
be considered essential for making a school Christian? Must 
Christianity be taught as a part of the curriculum, or is it 
enough that it should be caught from the example and outside 
influence of Christian teachers? The Society has accepted the 
principle of registration if the Christian character of the schools 
can be maintained. The requirement for Chinese principals 
or vice-principals in many cases has been fulfilled. In North 
China and in Fukien, where the agitation has been most active, 
initial steps toward. registration have been taken. The student 
strikes that marked the advance of a new wave of nationalism 
were dealt with as tactfully and sympathetically as circum- 
stances permitted. 

A steady effort has been made to furnish improved buildings 
and equipment and to raise educational standards. Three 
schools in West China have recently become full high schools, 
so that the four boarding schools in Szechuan are now of this 
rank. Hlementary schools have increasingly opened their doors 
to boys when there was no other provision for them. Normal 
training and model schools have had a large development in the 
past few years. Alderman School at Changli, for example, has 
been changed from high school preparatory to a junior high 
normal for the training of primary teachers. An excellent 
model school has been erected at Kiukiang on land given by a 
Chinese. The Union Kindergarten Training School in Foo- 
chow, with three new well-equipped buildings, promises much 
for the children of Fukien. Teachers’ institutes and local 
school boards in growing numbers are leading to better work. 
Missionaries have taken an active part in educational associa- 
tions that help toward correlation and strength. Most of the 
graduates of our schools continue to go into Christian service or 
pursue advanced studies or help in the founding of Christian 
homes. 

Hwa Nan College, Foochow, is one of the high lights in the 
picture of Methodism in China. The quadrennium has seen 
the inauguration of Dr. Ida Belle Lewis as president and her 
voluntary abdication in order that there may be Chinese admin- 
istration. Seven graduates of the college are heads of schools 
in the Foochow Area. 

The union colleges in which the Society is co-operating with 
other Boards have made substantial progress. The Normal 
School of Physical Education, which the Young Women’s 
Christian Association had maintained for some years in Shang- 
hai, has been amalgamated with Ginling College. A Chinese 
woman, one of Ginling’s first alumne, has just been elected as 
its president. Yenching College for Women has moyed to its 
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new buildings on a fifteen-acre campus, which is a part of the 
campus of Yenching University. The Woman’s College of 
West China Union University, where now, for the fourth year, 
women have been admitted on a coeducational basis, counts its 
success a strong plea for larger quarters. 

Literary Work.—The Society has continued to support the 
work of Miss Laura M. White as editor of the interdenomina- 
tional magazine, Woman’s Messenger. Many other publications 
—books, music, pageants—have come from her office in Shang- 
hai. An assistant editor, Miss Li Gwan Fang, who was 
granted a Clotilda Lyon McDowell Fellowship, has been study- 
ing in Boston University. Others here and there have con- 
tributed toward supplying China’s great need of Christian 
literature. 

Medical Work.—The merging of the North China Medical 
College for Women with the Medical School of Shantung Chris- 
tian University in Tsinanfu was consummated in 1924 and has 
proved a true success. In 1926 three young women completed 
their course here and were the first women to receive the degree 
of medicine in China. 

Reconstruction and enlargement of many of our hospitals have 
increased their efficiency. Especially noteworthy are the new 
buildings at Chungking and Futsing. The West China School 
of Midwifery has been opened in Gamble Hospital, Chungking, 
and is preparing Chinese trained nurses to help carry the burden 
of obstetrical work in this vast region where the number of 
physicians is pitiably inadequate. Sleeper Davis Hospital fur- 
nished the first Chinese doctor and nurses for public health and 
social service work in Peking. During war in various parts of 
China, doctors and nurses have given aid so valuable as to 
call out government recognition. Seed sown in presenting 
Christianity to wounded soldiers, both officers and privates, has 
brought forth fruit. Dr. Ida Kahn, of Nanchang, has, with 
zealous devotion, interpreted the Christian position to Chinese 
officials and gentry in the midst of anti-foreign and anti- 
Christian movements. A violent outbreak at Foochow resulted 
in the wrecking of the Woolston “Memorial Hospital and the 
withdrawal of Dr. Hu King Eng to Singapore. 

The Society has furnished two representatives for the staff 
of the Council on Health Education. Through this interde- 
nominational agency, as well as through work by individual 
missionaries, much has been done to establish health programs 
in schools and communities. Hospital physicians have co- 
operated by examining pupils and participating in campaigns 
of various sorts. Hwa Nan College has recently opened the 
Mary Avann Department of Public Health and Sanitation. 
Miss Cora Simpson, a missionary of the Society, is still acting 
as executive secretary of the China Nurses’ Association, which 
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has accomplished a great deal in the promotion and standardi- 
zation of nurse training. ; ; i 

Evangelistic Work.—While the evangelistic purpose animates 
educational and medical work, it is manifest also in more direct 
methods for the spread of the Gospel. Daily vacation Bible 
schools and station classes for mature women have increased 
in numbers. Many of the older students in school take an active 
part in city evangelism and not infrequently form teams that 
make trips for preaching and teaching in the country. The 
wholeness as well as holiness of life is brought out by such a 
social-evangelistic-health campaign as was held during the past 
year in cities and villages centering at Kutien. Here mission- 
aries, in co-operation with the District Superintendent and 
Pastors, held evangelistic services; the social work director 
showed Pastors and teachers how to interest the people in better 
living conditions, and the doctors held clinics. 

Training schools have been revising their curriculum in the 
interest of a better defined and more thorough preparation for 
Christian workers, but have suffered considerably from the 
interruptions and disturbances of the past year. Hitt Training 
School, Nanking, had just reopened on a new basis when the 
tragedy of March 24 cut short its hopeful beginning. On that 
fateful day the east dormitory of the union Bible Teachers 
Training School was burned and the other buildings were 
repeatedly looted. The new building of the Woman’s Training 
School in Foochow has served as a “concentration camp” for 
missionaries coming and going, when the number of Bible 
women enrolling as regular students was reduced by the dangers 
not only of travel through country roamed over by bandits and 
lawless soldiers, but also of radical propaganda often forced 
upon student groups. Now, however, quieter times are nourish- 
ing hope that the schools may enter upon an epoch yet more 
fruitful in preparing women of apostolic calling. 

Missionary societies organized in many stations have 
awakened a sense of others’ needs and have been a channel of 
sacrificial giving. An interesting scene is a missionary auxiliary 
of Chinese women. studying the life of the Indian Christian, 
Sadhu Sundar Singh. 

Until greater competency for self-support develops, the 
Society is continuing its annual appropriation of nearly $500,- 
000 for China. The marked rise in cost of living has led to an © 
increase of missionaries’ salaries from $750 to $800, with an 
additional grant of $50 for missionary residents of Shanghai. 


INDIA 


The power of Christ’s life to attract the attention of men 
and to win them, whenever an adequate knowledge of that life 
has been obtained, was never more strikingly illustrated than 
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in India today. All over that land 1on-Christians are repeat- 
edly referring to Christ’s life as the great model of history. A 
Hindu professor, recently addressing a body of Indian students, 
said, “There has been no other such character in human his- 
tory as Jesus Christ.” A missionary writes, “Freely many 
Hindu men of influence advise the study of the Bible, especially 
the teachings of Jesus. There is often opposition to organized 
Christianity, but almost universal admiration of its Founder.” 
The situation calls for the best that we have to give. We who 
love Christ, wherever we may be living, are the stewards of 
this opportunity. 

A comparison of statistics for the last quadrennium shows 
encouraging gains in almost every phase of our work in India. 
The number of missionaries on salary is 229, a 10 per cent gain. 
In addition to these are eighteen local missionaries, “nationals,” 
who are doing the same type of work as missionaries. Forty- 
nine missionaries are appointed to evangelistic work. Added to 
these are 1,923 Bible women, giving part or full time service. 
Church membership of women and girls has increased 29.4 per 
cent. When we consider that the salary of a Bible woman is 
but $32.50 a year, we can appreciate the missionary value of a 
dollar so invested in India. 

Enrolled in our schools are 23,431 pupils, an increase of 
almost 1,000 a year for each of the four years. During this 
quadrennium greater stress has been put on the education of 
village children. We are thankful for boarding schools and 
need many more of them, but in face of the great illiteracy 
among the Christian people we realize that the only possible 
way to solve the problem is by increasing the number of village 
schools, allowing the children to live in their own homes and 
attend schools in their own villages. The appropriations for 
village day schools have been increased during the last four 
years. Plans are now being made for further progress, requir- 
ing more training schools for teachers and more normal-trained 
missionaries. During the quadrennium several women mission- 
aries have taken charge of boys’ schools in India, and the ques- 
tion is before us whether the Society shall take more responsi- 
bility for the education of young boys. 

Our appropriations for India for 1924-1927 show an increase 
of 13.5 per cent over the previous quadrennium. $414,048 have 
been invested in land and buildings, and real estate values have 
increased 34.7 per cent. 

The entire debt on Isabella Thoburn College will be wiped 
out in 1928 and plans are being made for further additions to 
the buildings. Our splendid Queen’s Hill School at Darjeeling 
has been completed, and has given Methodism an important 
position, since it is visited by tourists from all over the world. 
The school at Jubbulpore is rejoicing in the fact that fine new 
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buildings are being made possible. Delhi School for Girls is 
well on the way, and a home for the missionaries is completed. 
Our schools at Shanjahanpur and Arrah each have an entirely 
new plant, and additions have been made to the schools at 
Bareilly, Pauri and Dwarahat. Two years ago the Society took 
over from the London Missionary Society its work among 
women and girls in Almora, a large girls’ school, a small hos- 
pital and dispensary and a large field for evangelism. Begin- 
nings have been made at Gokak Falls and Gulbarga, and we 
hope before the next quadrennium has closed to have flourishing 
schools for girls at these points. 

Both missionaries and the Church at home are giving much 
attention to the development of national leadership. Just as 
rapidly as is considered feasible in India, nationals are being 
given responsibility for departments in all phases of our work. 
All the girls’ schools are staffed largely by national graduates 
of our schools and colleges and more than half of the staff of 
Isabella Thoburn College are nationals. In accordance with 
this policy we have increased salaries for a number of national 
workers, each of whom will carry the work and responsibility 
of a missionary. 

At the close of the last quadrennium Isabella Thoburn Col- 
lege began a new career as the Woman’s College of Lucknow 
University, housed in new buildings on a new campus. “In 
blazing the trail along almost every line of endeavor, Lal Bagh 
(now the college) gave India a new ideal of womanhood at its 
best.” Highty per cent of her graduates have accepted service 
in mission schools throughout the length and breadth of India. 

The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society has an interest 
also in the Woman’s Medical School at Vellore and in the 
Woman’s Christian College, with its affiliated Teacher Training 
College, at Madras. 

Five hospitals, a tuberculosis sanatorium, five dispensaries 
and two baby folds are the centers of medical work of the 
Society in India. For several of these institutions additions 
and new buildings have been erected. Non-Christians are com- 
ing in increasing numbers to the sanatorium, where special 
accommodations are available for them. In addition to the 
routine hospital work, including nurse training, doctors and 
nurses—missionary and native—increasingly practice preventive 
medicine through extensive examinations of school children, 
instruction to mothers in baby welfare, baby clinics, instruction 
in hygiene and sanitation. 

In view of the development of national leadership someone 
may ask, “Are more missionaries needed today?” Recently 
about forty of the leading national ministers and laymen of our 
Church in India were asked to express themselves in \writing on 
two questions: (1) Does the work of the Methodist Church 
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call for more missionaries? (2) Do you think the development 
of national leadership in our Church requires the withdrawal 
of foreign missionaries from places of leadership? Only three 
of the forty answers to these questions expressed even a qualified 
affirmative to the second question and all of the remainder 
emphasized strongly India’s need for more missionaries. When 
one considers that in India there are still 100,000,000 people 
who have not heard the Gospel, one sees that many more mis- 
sionaries are needed. When only about one-third of 1 per cent 
of the female population can read or write we must admit that 
more trained teachers are needed. With only five hospitals of 
the Society in all India, the need for increased medical service » 
becomes pathetic. 

An important event in the last quadrennium was the coming 
of the Commission of the Board of Foreign Missions. Our work 
is so much one that their interest was constantly shown in the 
schools, hospitals and evangelism carried on by the Society. 
Such visits as this of the Commission and of Mrs. R. L. Thomas 
of Cincinnati Branch, who spent some time in India, are very 
helpful in giving both missionaries and the home Boards a 
common viewpoint. 

The Conference of India Methodism at Asansol, arranged by 
Dr. Diffendorfer and held just before the Commission left 
India in January, 1927, stands out as unique in the history 
of our India Church. Representatives were there from all Con- 
ferences, missionaries of the General Board and of our Society 
and a large number of nationals. This meeting was a fine 
demonstration of the fact that while the two Boards are entirely 
separate in organization, they are one Church and have one 
aim, that of bringing India to Christ. 


JAPAN 


A few of the outstanding evidences of self-support indicating 
that Japanese Christians and others believe in the work that 
is being done by the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society: The 
alumnze of Aoyama Jo Gakuin gave more than $15,000 toward 
rebuilding after the earthquake; the Tokyo Social Welfare 
Bureau, $7,500 for our social center work; the graduates and 
students of Kwassui, Nagasaki, have pledged more than $12,000 
for the gymnasium and chapel; the mayor of Nagasaki gave 
$5,000 out of the city treasury for the rebuilding of this school 
as a practical expression of interest and good-will in the “earn- 
est and untiring endeavor which Kwassui has rendered for 
forty years for the education of women”; the mothers of the 
kindergarten children in the evangelistic center at Nagasaki 
have raised over $1,500 for a permanent location for that work. 
The mothers of the kindergarten children begged the privilege 
of erecting the monument when the evangelistic missionary in 
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Hakodate died, and because the “love gifts” came in so freely 
these mothers have founded a memorial scholarship fund to 
enable some girl to take up kindergarten training and follow 
in the steps of the missionary who had led them to Christ. In 
Fukuoka the Parents’ Association has pledged and raised one- 
half of the amount necessary for a chapel. In Hirosaki, which 
has the only girls’ school within a radius of twelve hours’ ride 
by train, there was dire need for more room and a J apanese 
lady, a graduate of our Hakodate school on the Board of Man- 
agers of Hirosaki, generously gave more than half enough to 
pay ae a splendid Japanese house and land adjoining the 
school. 

Among the achievements during the last quadrennium are 
two new school buildings: Aoyama Jo Gakuin in Tokyo, beau- 
tiful in its simplicity and thoroughly equipped to accommodate 
the 1,000 pupils enrolled; also the much needed new buildings, 
administration, gymnasium and chapel at Kwassui, Nagasaki. 

In connection with Aoyama Jo Gakuin a most significant 
action of international import, as well as a venture in. co-opera- 
tion and coeducation was taken when the Aoyama Girls’ School 
united with the Boys’ School under one Board of Trustees, 
composed of both foreigners and nationals. Another co-opera- 
tive movement is the merging of our Bible Woman’s Training 
School with the Theological Department in Aoyama Gakuin. 

The standards of the five great schools of the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society meet the government requirements, 
but the aim is to impress upon the girls the necessity for Chris- 
tian character. If these young women keep faith, as have so 
many of the alumne, much will be done toward social reform, 
toward prohibition and toward the making of Christian homes. 
The mission workers are endeavoring to touch the village 
children through the Bible Schools, to reach the hand workers 
—the factory women—through weekly Bible classes, English 
hymn periods and home visitation. Rural Japan is practically 
unreached; the commercial centers are unevangelized, but the 
great mass is in motion, 


KOREA 


The quadrennium has seen steady progress in Korea. The 
outstanding achievement has been in educational work. We 
close these four years with all our principal schools registered, 
thus giving us an outstanding place among the denominations 
working in Korea. The registration of Ewha College—the 
attainment of years of endeavor—gives to the graduates a place 
with those of other recognized institutions in Japan. The 
growth of the college since is almost phenomenal. Seventy 
students entered at once and 110 enrolled last April, absolutely 
all that could be accommodated. 
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A Department of Physical Culture has been opened, and 
after only four years the girls entered the all-Korea free-for-all 
tournament and won from a Japanese team which had held the 
championship for two years. 

The Kindergarten Normal School has become a separate 
institution, with fifty-three students training for kindergarten 
work. The kindergartens continue to be recruiting stations 
for the Church. No work is more,important. Three new build- 
ings have been erected by the Koreans with some help from 
people in America. 

Six other achievements are almost as important. (1) The 
development of national leadership. In all our institutions the 
missionaries marvel at the development of the students in 
leadership, initiative, taking of responsibility and in organizing 
ability. In Ewha the students have been organized. into a self- 
governing body which functions in every department, from 
the committee that looks after the kitchen to the court which 
deals out reproof or punishment. (2%) We have added one 
more to our union institutions, the Southern Methodists having 
co-operated in the college with both money and missionaries for 
two years. (3) Miss Mary Cutler, M. D., has developed an 
entirely new type of work. With a travelling dispensary, she 
has gone into village after village, giving care and healing to 
hundreds.of men, women and children. (4) Public health and 
child welfare work have been established in five places. (5) 
The Bishop set aside one missionary for the field of Christian 
literature. Miss Mary Hillman, so recently translated, has 
made a great contribution to the Christian literature for 
women and girls. (6) The last achievement is one of which 
we are very proud, the organization of the Korea Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society, which has had a wonderful growth. They have 
held their third General Executive meeting, have about 3,000 
members, and raised last year more than $1,000. Girls in our 
schools are organized in the King’s Heralds and Standard 
Bearer groups. : 

While not a new development, nothing has been more impor- 
tant than the evangelistic work in its many phases. Our two 
Bible training schools with 150 students, our social center with 
its many lines of activities, our seventy-five Bible women faith- 
fully bearing the message of the Redeemer, our large training 
and tithing classes, our more than 100 daily vacation Bible 
Schools, taught by students, as well as individual Christian 
workers, have contributed much to the growth of the Kingdom 
in Korea during these four years. 


MALAYA 


With increasing work the insistent plea is for more workers. 
In 1924 land for the Rebecca Suydam School at Malacca had just 
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been acquired and 1927 brought about the dedication of this new 
school. January of 1928 saw the completion of a fine new 
building at Ipoh. About 30 per cent of the cost of this building 
and land was paid by the government, 15 per cent by the 
Society and 55 per cent by Chinese, the larger gifts coming 
“from non-Christians who have faith in our mission and who 
appreciate the work of the school.” At Taiping, in the Lady 
Treacher Girls’ School, we had an enrollment of 150; now we 
have 245. An institution of higher learning is the distinct 
need that is looming on the horizon. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


The building at Baitani was new in 1924 and now we can 
report four happy, successful years of work. There were forty- 
one pupils during the past year, and in a week of special evan- 
gelistic services ten of our girls were received into the Buiten- 
zorg Church. 

The Methodist Girls’ School had sixty-five pupils. The 
course of study has been made more difficult and corresponds 
more nearly to that of the Singapore schools, so that students 
may continue there if they so desire. They have come nearer 
to self-support than ever before. 

Monthly conferences have been held within the last year, but 
this did not suffice, so an added week’s session was arranged, 
attended daily by thirty of the native women. 

The past quadrennium has seen advance financially, educa- 
tionally and spiritually, although the work is young and con- 
sequently there are limitations to marked advances. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


In the Philippine Islands our thoughts turn to the one great 
hospital, the Mary J. Johnston. At present there are fifty-nine 
young women in training. During the quadrennium require- 
ments for nurse training have been raised to include enlarged 
staff, accommodations and equipment. In twenty-one years of 
service the hospital has acquired a fine property, graduated 174 
nurses and given more than 3,000,000 individual treatments. 
A new opportunity came in 1925 when the Masonic Hospital 
for Crippled Children founded a children’s ward which they 
fully equip and support. 

School work is not a part of our missionary program, because 
the fine government schools make this unnecessary. In hostels 
in connection with provincial high schools the young girls 
receive direction in their religious and social life, habits and 
health. - 

Our two Bible schools, at Lingayen and Harris Memorial in 
Manila, are progressing with standards gradually raised. Lin- 
gayen boasts of 100 per cent Junior Red Cross membership 
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and every member of the student body a member of the local 
W. C. T. U. Harris Memorial, due to the establishment of high 
schools throughout the Island, requires for admittance a third 
year high school attainment. Daily vacation Bible schools have 
been held in many more places than in any previous year. 
Manila district alone reported twelve. 


EUROPE AND NORTH AFRICA 


The dedication of Davis Hall:and Blackburn Building on 
October 9, 1926, opened a door of opportunity for our girls’ 
school in Lovetch, Bulgaria. No less than sixty-six towns and 
villages are represented in its enrollment of 220. One hundred 
and fifty were refused admittance for lack of room. Govern- 
ment recognition was granted on June 3, 192%. The daily 
vacation Bible School has been carried to distant villages and 
in one summer definite religious and moral training was given 
to 575 children. Le Foyer Retrouve, Grenoble, France, is a 
true Christian home, developing in a wholesome atmosphere 
the girls under its care. A special school permit for primary 
education has been granted and our students may take the 
state examinations. Crandon Institute, Rome, Italy, has been 
subjected to severe testings throughout this period of political 
and religious unrest, but the work has taken on a new stability 
and this is the leading school in music, languages, physical edu- 
cation and hygiene. 

Van Kirk Memorial in Algiers is extending its influence 
through the lives of its Christian girls. Several have married 
and established Christian homes; one French girl is teaching 
in a government school; two girls are training as nurses. Last 
Easter eight girls were baptized and received into the Methodist 
Church. For the first time a group of French women are study- 
ing the Brble and have registered their babies on the Cradle 
Roll, thereby promising to bring them up in the knowledge of 
the Lord. Work among French students grows rapidly. Work 
has been opened in Il-Maten, in the mountains of Kabylia. 
Five little girls formed the nucleus of the school, which now 
numbers twenty-five. Industrial and Bible classes anda simple 
dispensary minister to scores, and the missionary and her two 
asistants carry the Gospel to surrounding Mohammedan villages. 
The opportunities in Constantine were never so great nor the 
need for enlarged quarters so insistent. The evangelistic work 
is limited only by lack of workers and property. 


LATIN-AMERICA 


Three years.ago the Woman’s Conference in Mexico asked 
that Mexican women be allowed an equal place in the Confer- 
ence with the missionaries. This permission has been granted 
and Mexico has the honor of being the first Conference to have 
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Mexican women on the Field Reference Committee, voting on 
all matters of policy in the Conference and on the return of 
American missionaries after furlough. In 192% the Pachuca 
School was ably conducted by a Mexican directora, a graduate 
of the Puebla Normal School, and the school will be kept indefi- 
nitely under the leadership of a national. Beginning with the 
school year of 1929 the Guanajuato School will also be put in 
charge of a Mexican woman. Each of the other schools has a 
Mexican sub-directora. A very efficient Board of Managers 
has been created for the Keen School in Mexico City, with Dr. 
Pruneda, president of the National University of Mexico, as a 
member. Dr. Pruneda’s daughters are pupils in the school. 
In 1927 the Keen School was granted government recognition. 
With the rigid enforcement of the Constitution of 1927 and 
curtailment of religious instruction by foreigners, the students 
in our schools have taken charge of the Epworth League and 
worship services in a very gratifying manner, many of them 
showing by their enthusiastic participation in these services 
that they are real followers of Christ. The closing of many of 
the Catholic schools has increased the enrollment in nearly all 
of ours, so that the continual plea from the field is for more 
room. 

Part of the property of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society is being held by a private company. For the remainder, 
a declaration was made to the Mexican government stating that 
the Society held certain properties and that in case of trouble 
between our two countries we would not ask for the protection 
of our government. 

In our South American, field the past four years have seen 
steady growth in evangelistic work. Our missionaries are pro- 
gressively meeting this enlarging opportunity. Dr. Wade Craw- 
ford Barclay’s visit has resulted in plans for a program of 
religious education which will greatly increase the efficiency of 
our Churches and Sunday Schools, Christian Social Service 
Center, Gleason Institute, in Rosario, and our Bible Training 
School in Buenos Aires. The latter institution has helped to 
create a changed attitude upon the part of the Pastors toward 
trained women workers in the Churches. At the January, 1927, 
session of the Southeastern Conference a resolution requested 
the Finance Committee to make arrangements for the employ- 
ment of such trained workers for Churches needing but unable 
to finance them. Our boarding schools also are vital agencies 
in the development of Christian character, and a number of 
their graduates are training for definite Christian service, while 
some are already in such work. 

Crandon Institute at Montevideo voluntarily put itself upon 
the self-supporting basis in 1927. Two years ago we became 
convinced that, until we could more adequately meet the need 
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of Christian education for girls in Buenos Aires, it was wise 
for us to close our school there. We hope at some time to enter 
into co-operative work for woman’s education in that metrop- 
olis. Our school at Rosario celebrated its fiftieth anniversary 
two years ago. It urgently feels the need for more room, both 
land and buildings. 

Our greatest need is for a building for our Lima high school 
in the capital of Peru. Educational Advance in South America, 
an interdenominational effort growing out of the Montevideo 
Congress, chose this school as one of the South American mis- 
sion institutions most needy and worthy of financial help 
towards improved housing and equipment and has aided us in 
securing funds. We have our fine site but still lack about 
$65,000 of the amount needed for the erection of the building. 
This is the only Protestant boarding school for girls in Peru. 
It is popular even in its present unsuitable quarters,. Given a 
modern building, fully equipped, it will have an unlimited 
opportunity to give the living Christ and His abundant life to 
the womanhood of Peru. 


Christian womanhood girdles the globe. As she calls, “Watch- 
man, what of the night?” comes ringing back the answer, “The 
morning cometh! It is daybreak everywhere!” 

EvEeLYN Ritey NICHOLSON, 
President 
JENNIE Brown SPAETH, 
Recording Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF HOME. 
MISSIONS AND CHURCH EXTENSION 


-To the General Conference of 1928: 


Dear FatHers AND BRETHREN: 


The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church suffered a tragic loss during the 
quadrennium in the death, on November 8, 1926, of its Cor- 
responding Secretary, Dr. David D. Forsyth. Since 1916 he 
had directed the activities of the Board. His period of service 
with the Board covered the trying years of the World War and 
the era of reconstruction which followed. He guided the Board 
through the Centenary period, with its vastly enlarged home 
missionary program. He built wisely and securely. We thank 
God for the inspiration of his life, and for his genuine achieve- 
ments in advancing the work of our Master throughout the 
length and breadth of our land. 

Doctor Forsyth was vitally interested in and gave. much 
serious and constructive thought to the living issues of the day; 
he knew how to evaluate the various factors that enter into the 
reckoning and determine the status of our social, political, eco- 

_ nomic, and religious life; he understood and was able to 
interpret and to grip the real meaning of local and national 
movements, policies, and programs for human betterment. The — 
present superb organization and functioning personnel of the 

‘ Board of Home Missions and Church Extension represents the 
monumental achievement of our fallen leader, whose worth as 
a man and statesmanship in the service of the church of his 
choice will, I have reason to believe, be appreciated more and 
more as the years pass by. His normal classification would 
readily rate him among the Nation’s “tall men, sun-crowned, 
who live above the fog in public duty and in private thinking.” 


HistoricaL STATEMENT 


April 5, 1819, the “Missionary and Bible Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in America,” of which the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension is a lineal descendant, 
was organized in the Bowery Church, New York City. A year 
later, the Baltimore General Conference officially approved the 
new organization, and registered the following conviction rela- 
tive to the whole missionary enterprise: “Methodism itself is a 
missionary system. Yield the missionary spirit and you will 
yield the very life blood of the cause.” 

In 1820, the Rev. Ebenezer Brown, our first official home mis- 
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slonary, was commissioned to labor among the French in Louisi- 
ana. It was the beginning of a long, fruitful missionary career, 
covering a period of sixty-nine years, during which the annual 
receipts of the society grew from $823 to $1,000,000, despite the 
bickerings of a few malcontents which nearly destroyed it in its 
infancy. True to form in the historical development of great 
enterprises, a few faithful, energetic souls bore the brunt of the 
burden in the heat of the struggle and were finally successful in 
their heroic efforts to avert the impending disaster. The ring- 
ing declaration of the Rev. Joshua Soule, voiced at a time when 
the outlook for the future of the society seemed most gloomy, is 
suggestive of the faith and fiber of its loyal supporters: “The 
time will come when every man who assisted in the organization 
of this society and persevered in the undertaking will consider 
it one of the most honorable periods of his life.” 

Shortly after the organization of Methodism’s first missionary 
society, its special Bible activities were taken over by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, and the words “and Bible” eliminated from 
the title. In 1828, the name of the Missionary Society was 
again modified by dropping out “in America,” in order to facili- 
tate the expansion of its activities in harmony with the Chris- 
tian service ideal embodied in John Wesley’s world parish 
declaration. This was followed by another charter revision of 
the General Conference of 1840, which added the significant 
phrase, “in our own and in foreign countries,” thereby officially 
making the Methodist Episcopal Church a Christian world serv- 
ice organization, obligated to render a definite spiritual ministry 
to the peoples of all climes and nationalities. 

Until 1907 both home and foreign missionary activities 
were conducted by the one general organization. At that time 
it seemed wise to the leadership of Methodism to segregate our 
home and foreign missionary interests, and the legislation 
enacted resulted in the organization of the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion, which included the work of the Church Extension 
Society, nationally organized in 1864, and the home mis- 
sionary activities of the Missionary Society. In 1916, the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension was re-organized and 
departmentalized under the administrative leadership of Doctor 
David D. Forsyth, the then newly-elected Corresponding 
Secretary. 


THe FIELD 


The field of activity allocated to the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension by the General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church covers all of the territory under the 
United States flag, with the exception of the Philippine Islands, 
In addition to our missionary work in such distant lands as 
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Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, we are at present engaged in 
interdenominational evangelistic, educational, social, and med- 
ical activities in the Dominican Republic. 

Alaska, one-sixth as large as the United States, a vast area 
of nearly 600,000 square miles, has a widely scattered popula- 
tion of approximately 60,000 natives and cosmopolitans. This 
is the final frontier of the United States, and constitutes an 
urgent missionary challenge to the Church of Christ in America. 
Practically all of the factors that are usually related to the 
problem of missionary service in any land are acutely evident in 
this country of great wealth, extreme poverty, and desperate 
social and spiritual need. Alaska’s territorial relationship to 
the United States makes our home missionary responsibility 
there absolutely imperative. 

The various denominations engaged in missionary work in 
Alaska have a working agreement whereby the territory is 
divided among them in order to prevent a wasteful duplication 
of Christian service. Methodism’s chief missionary responsibil- 
ity is at the Ketchikan and Petersburg fishing centers, in the 
strategically important cities of Juneau and Seward, plus a 
rather intermittent ministry to Nome and Skagway. The whole 
program is handicapped by utterly inadequate facilities, yet 
represents a service of genuine worth, 

Hawaii, called the “Outpost of Western Civilization,” our 
most distant home missionary administrative contact, has a 
population of about 260,000, the majority of them being Orien- 
tals, proportioned approximately as follows: Japanese, 110,000; 
Chinese, 23,000; Filipinos, 21,000; Koreans, 5,000. In addition, 
there are 27,000 Portuguese, and 24,000 Hawaiians, plus a 
liberal sprinkling of Caucasians, mostly Americans, the descen- 
dants of former missionaries and others attracted to Hawaii by 
commercial, professional, and various special life adjustment 
opportunities. The largest proportionate increase in numbers 
is among the Japanese and Filipino groups. Methodism has an 
English-language church in Honolulu, and is endeavoring, with 
such facilities as the meager financial appropriation available 
may make possible, and a few faithful workers who are gladly 
investing their lives in that heroic enterprise, to register a 
spiritual impact on the minds and hearts of three racial groups 
scattered over four of the islands—the Japanese, Filipino, and 
Korean. We have a total of 31 pastoral charges, and ninety 
different preaching stations. Practically all of the missionary 
work among the Filipinos in Hawaii at the present time is 
being done by our denomination. If it be true that the Pacific 
Basin is the stage upon which the history of the centuries 
immediately ahead is to be enacted, then it is highly important 
that the Church of Christ should become thoroughly entrenched 
in every strategic center in and bordering the Pacific Basin, in 
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order to insure the future peace of the world, and to conserve 
humanity’s most vital interests. 

Porto Rico, for more than four centuries under the dominance 
of Spanish colonial policy, has been portrayed as a land of illit- 
eracy, poverty, and desperately wicked social conditions. Taken 
over by the United States Government at the close of the 
Spanish-American War, this transfer of sovereignty brought a 
people with an alien tongue under the protection of the Ameri- 
can Flag. It is interesting to note that, although only 285,000 
of Porto Rico’s 1,300,000 population live in cities, the ministry 
of the Roman Catholic Church has for hundreds of years been 
confined largely to the city centers, while the rural districts, 
honeycombed with ignorance and superstition, have been grossly 
neglected. The consequent challenge to the missionary societies 
of American Protestantism could hardly be ignored, and Meth- 
odism and her sister communions followed the flag, the Ameri- 
can missionary trailing the American school teacher, but- 
tressing our Government’s educational ministry with a practical 
training in religion and morals. A rather convincing evidence 
of the effectiveness of that sort of co-operative service may be 
noted from the fact that Porto Rico, by popular vote, banished 
the liquor traffic before our own adoption of the Highteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. Due to a 
comity agreement among the several leading denominations, any 
likelihood of overlapping has been eliminated by a division of 
missionary responsibility, the territory allocated to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, with the exception of the cities of Ponce 
and San Juan, being a broad strip of country extending from 
north to south across the central part of the island, and contain- 
ing approximately one-third of the total population. 

The United States of America constitutes the normal field of 
major missionary responsibility for the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension. In this favored country, with its super- 
abundance of material blessings and social privileges, the need 
of missionary service is sometimes more real than apparent. 
Americans are so inclined to think exclusively in terms of this 
nation’s very evident assets that the seriousness of certain 
liabilities is frequently overlooked and easily forgotten. We 
justly glory over our wonderful experiment in popular govern- 
ment, and have a right to boast of the greatest republic on the 
face of the globe. We take excessive pride in our amazing com- 
mercial expansion and the development of our sky-scraper cities, 
the astonishment of visitors from every quarter of the earth. We 
think in terms of our apparently inexhaustible natural resources 
—minerals, coal, oil, lumber—the fertility of our fields and the 
wealth of our waters. We rejoice over the contributions toward 
life enrichment made by our great institutions, educational and 
philanthropic, public and private, and cluster our memories and 
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affections about the altars of the church and the hearth of the 
typical American home. 

Such wonderful assets thrill the heart and fire the imagina- 
tion, but they represent a partial portraiture. It is a bit sober- 
ing to be reminded of the fact that there are in this favored 
land more people over nine years of age who cannot read or write 
than the total population of Washington, Oregon, and Califor- 
nia; that more than half of the total population of the United 
States is identified with no Church, Catholic or Protestant; that 
27,000,000 of our boys and girls and young people of educa- 
tional age are untouched by the religious educational program 
of the Church; that great marginal groups of our people are 
measurably beyond the immediate impact of constructive Chris- 
tian influences; that class conflicts, race riots, social and eco- 
nomic disturbances, current lawlessness, and violent criminal 
outbreaks periodically disturb the peace and spoil the welfare 
and happiness of multitudes of our people. 

The legitimacy of our missionary responsibility in the home 
land is evidenced by President Calvin Coolidge’s recent declara- 
tion of Christian conviction before the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, when he said: “I do not know of any 
adequate support for our form of government, except that which 
comes from religion. The mere sharpening of the wits, the 
bare training of the intellect, the naked acquisition of science, 
while they would greatly increase the power for good, likewise 
increase the power for evil. Intellectual growth, unaccompanied 
by morale growth, will only add to our confusion, I do not 
know of any real source of moral power other than that which 
comes from religion.” 


FUNCTIONING AGENCIES 


The Board of Home Missions and Church Extension is now 
functioning through the following departments and bureaus: 
the Department of Church Extension, the Department of City 
Work, the Department of Rural Work, and the Department of 
Evangelism; the Bureau of Architecture, (supported jointly by 
the Board of Education and the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension), the Bureau of Foreign-language Work, the 
Bureau of Goodwill Industries, the Bureau of Negro Work, and 
the Bureau of Publicity; also, the Personnel Division and our 
Information Service. For administrative reasons, prompted in 
part by economical considerations, the Frontier Department 
responsibilities were recently assumed by the Rural Department, 
while those of the Bureau of Indian Work were taken over by 
the Department of Evangelism. The Personnel Division special- 
izes in the recruiting and training of home missionary workers 
of both sexes, supported in part or in full by the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension. 
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In addition to these respective service agencies, the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension sustains certain definite 
co-operative relationships to several other boards and missionary 
organizations of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and is identi- 
fied with such interdenominational councils and conferences 
(Federal Council of Churches in America, Home Missions Coun- 
cil, Missionary Education Movement, Comity Conference, Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin-America, Commission on Inter- 
racial Relations, etc.) as, in the joint judgment of the official 
denominational representatives concerned, seem to merit an 
interdenominational policy and procedure. 

Under a mandate from the General Conference, the Board of 
Education and the Board of Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion share the responsibility of ministering to Methodist students 
at tax-supported and independent educational institutions. An 
inter-board Committee of Six, on which the Methodist Book 
Concern and the two boards above mentioned have equal repre- 
sentation, is developing a foreign-language literature, dis- 
tinctively evangelistic in character. The activities of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society and those of the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension are so intimately related 
that a standing committee on co-operation is now functioning 
in a faithful endeavor to discover and eliminate all possible 
duplications, as well as more effectively to capitalize that rela- 
tionship in the interest of an enlarging program of constructive 
Christian service. 

One of the significant legislative enactments of the General 
Conference of 1924, the adoption of the Foreign-language Com- 
mission’s report, made possible the organization of our present 
Bureau of Foreign-language Work and the creation of the Bi- 
lingual Mission. The adoption of that report, which has made 
the administrative organization of our various foreign-language 
agencies and activities practical, embodies possibilities that chal- 
lenge the imagination. It has provided the Church with a 
medium through which we may be able to render a type of 
ministry to these peoples that seems destined to add another 
wonderful chapter to the heroic and fruitful service record of 
our foreign-language Conferences, churches, and missions in 
the United States. 


CuurcH ExTENSION 


Church Extension is primary and essential to all phases or 
departments of home mission activity. The herald of the Cross 
must have a place in which to assemble his hearers, even if, by 
the force of divine compulsion, he has gathered them from the 
hedges and highways. As the gathered group is to be “dis- 
cipled,” what is needed more quickly than a House of God? 
Whether it be the masses who throng the crowded ways of the 
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throbbing city, or the scattered folk of hamlet and heath, whom 
the shepherd seeks, somewhither he must draw them, and some- 
where shepherd them. Other departments of home mission 
work there may be and should be, each absorbed in important 
aspects of the whole task, but undergirding all and making the 
success of all possible and permanent, is Church Extension. 

One of the most striking developments in the expansion of 
our Church Extension program, in recent years, was the estab- 
lishment of the Revolving Loan Fund, authorized by the Gen- 
eral Conference in 1924. The main characteristic of this fund 
is that it seeks to provide necessary church extension aid, 
especially for what might be known as “Opportunity Building 
Projects,” by means of loans on somewhat liberal conditions, 
rather than by donation. For instance, at the option of the 
Department of Church Extension, and with the approval of the 
Executive Committee, loans from this fund may be made for a 
certain limited period of time without any interest charges, or 
with interest at a merely nominal rate. 

A second provision makes it possible to permit the trustees of 
the church involved to have a loan for a limited period of time, 
without requirement on our part for the repayment of any 
part of the principal sum during the period agreed upon. 

A third provision allows the Department, with the approval 
of the Executive Committee, to fix a comparatively low rate of 
interest, after the non-interest-bearing period shall have expired, 
this rate to continue until the principal of the loan shall have 
been repaid. 

The report for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1927, showed 
a total of $402,230 in loans at that time from the Revolving 
Fund. In addition, the loans from the Regular Fund totaled 
$992,081.61, making a total of $1,394,311.61 out on loans to 
churches from the Permanent Loan Fund. 


DONATIONS 


The decline in the receipts of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, as compared with those of the quadren- 
nium immediately preceding, has necessitated a drastic cut in 
our church building operations. This is an embarrassing fact, 
in view of the large number of our congregations which are 
housed in distressingly dilapidated buildings, and the number of 
others which have no property of any sort. 


ARCHITECTURE 


The demand for architectural guidance in the building pro- 
gram of the Methodist Episcopal Church is increasingly evident 
and insistent. In many communities throughout the country, 
even in sparsely settled districts, school houses and public 
buildings of every description are being rapidly replaced by 
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thoroughly equipped modern structures. By way of contrast, 
our little wooden, one-room churches, with their limited facil- 
ities, appear to be the more pitifully inadequate to challenge the 
interest and meet the service opportunities of the twentieth 
century community, whether in the city or the country. We are 
practically on the threshold of a new church building period in 
the history of the Methodist Episcopal Church, when hundreds 
of our old churches, which have effectively served their genera- 
tion, must be replaced by far more modern temples of worship, 
with a thoroughly adapted physical equipment, if we are to hold 
our proper place in the church program of community activities 
and insure the future of our Christian enterprise by effectively 
meeting the demands embodied in the social service challenge 
of the present day. More than $40,000,000 was expended dur- 
ing the calendar year of 1526 for new construction by the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in this country. One per cent of that 
amount should have been invested in preliminary plans. Had 
the Bureau of Architecture, which specializes along this line, 
been able to cover the entire field, the service value of this work 
would have amounted to $400,000. 

The tragedy of poorly planned church buildings is one which 
is passed on to future generations. No church should proceed 
with building plans which have not been carefully checked by 
specialists in the church building field. The demands of the 
modern program of religious education make this matter doubly 
important. 

The Bureau of Architecture has steadily endeavored to develop 
a staff of architects who will be recognized by the churches and 
by the profession generally. During the past two or three years, 
especially, our churches have felt great need of adequate archi- 
tectural service and they have appreciated the fact that there is 
a means by which they may receive the denomination’s co-op- 
eration and assistance other than by money donated or loaned. 
They seem glad to compensate the Bureau, on a cost basis, for 
our assistance. The problem of maintaining a competent staff 
is perhaps the most important consideration in connection with 
the operation of the Bureau. 

None of our smaller churches needs to be without architectural 
service. The Bureau has developed a number of plans which, 
with slight modifications, can be adapted to the needs of our 
smaller societies. Personal attention, however, is given in each 
instance. Eight hundred new projects entered the files of the 
Bureau of Architecture during the year ending October 31, 1927. 
The Bureau is supported jointly by the Board of Education and 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 


CHURCH EXTENSION IN SUBURBAN AREAS 
In other years much has been said about the urgent and 
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insistent need for church building in congested city areas and in 
the more sparsely settled rural sections. During the past quad- 
rennium we have had our attention called with considerable 
frequency to the vast need for church extension in our suburban 
areas. 

For a century America has been building cities at a rate never 
before equalled in the world’s history, and people by the millions 
have flocked into them, both from rural areas and from across 
the water. Our cities are still growing, but there is also a very 
amazing suburban movement. The development of transporta- 
tion facilities, including electric and steam railways, and now the 
automobile, have made it possible for individuals to live much 
farther than ever before from their places of business. The crowds 
which we see in our great cities are jade up, to a large extent, 
of people who live in the suburbs. Recent studies have shown 
that there are now fifteen million people living in the suburban 
areas around our cities. 

The development of our suburbs has created a new type of 
problem. The suburban dweller has many of his interests in 
the adjacent city, and he depends upon the city to supply many 
of his major needs. He often does his trading in the city center, 
and secures his amusement and his livelihood there. However, 
in matters which affect the younger members of the family, 
particularly those relating to education and religion, the sub- 
urban dweller is dependent upon the local community. The 
children must go to school rather close at home, and, if they are 
to share in the benefit of religious training, it must be provided 
close at hand. This situation is the setting for an entirely new 
frontier in the matter of church building. 

Several possible courses are open in these new communities. 
First, the community may be left entirely without religious 
facilities, and in many cases that is exactly the situation which 
does exist. Second, the community, made up of new residents 
struggling to pay for their homes, may be left to form their 
own religious organization and build their own churches. The 
result in such cases is an inadequate church building and inade- 
quate leadership, which soon loses the respect and confidence 
of the community. The third alternative is for some general 
agency to co-operate with the local community in those trying 
formative years, so that the religious program which is inaugu- 
rated may be on a scale commensurate with the needs, and of a 
sort which can command the respect and allegiance of those who 
live in the community. This latter method of procedure is the 
path of wisdom, and our church extension resources are chal- 
lenged with multitudes of suburban opportunities which are 
beyond their power to meet. 

The Department of Church Extension could use to most ex- 
cellent advantage a sizeable fund with which to purchase church 
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building sites in developing suburbs before prices advance to 
higher levels. Such a fund would pave the way for and greatly 
facilitate the church building program in many communities, 
when the time for the erecting of churches comes. 

The church has no more insistent call at present than to 
guide and aid in the development of churches in our rapidly 
growing suburban areas. 


THE O1Ity 
THE CITY AND THE CHURCH 


Every passing year adds emphasis to the fact that we are 
rapidly becoming a nation of cities—great populous centers, 
frequently cities within cities, grouped together within the limits 
of a certain territorial area, yet often separated by section lines 
as clearly defined as national boundaries. In 1880, our urban 
population was estimated at 29.5 per cent. as against a 70.5 per 
cent rural population. If the present proportionate increase and 
decrease in city and country population should continue until 
1950, we shall have almost an exact reversal of these percentages, 
and register a 70 per cent. urban and a 30 per cent. rural dis- 
tribution of our people. The’total problem of the American city 
constitutes the most intricate of all city tasks that confront the 
Church of Christ. In addition to the usual issues that must be 
recognized in every great populous center, the average American 
city must reckon with an annual influx of immigrants from all 
climes and nationalities, with their racial peculiarities, their 
social, political, and religious prejudices, their continental ideals 
and clannish devotion to the traditions of the Fatherland, and the 
consequent strain upon, our democratic institutions. 

The city is both the problem and the opportunity of the 
Church of Christ. It is the strategic center where the battle 
must finally be fought and won for God. The greatness of the 
task, its apparently insuperable difficulties and heart-breaking 
discouragements, constitute its challenge to service, and are a 
prophecy of spiritual achievement. The people of the city, 
their ideals of life, their conceptions of social, moral, and spirit- 
ual values, coupled with varied interpretations of personal and 
civic responsibility, create the city problem. Numbers, immi- 
eration, racial mixtures, social and economic conditions, plus 
environment, add to its complexity for both the city and the 


church. 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
The tendency toward interdenominational co-operation is 
gradually growing in our large metropolitan cities. An illustra- 


tion of this is now being worked out in the city of Philadelphia, 
where one of the great denominations has joined hands with us 
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in planning a combined mission program which will make the 
work of the Kingdom more effective. Our experience proves that 
the national boards of home missions are nearly all standing for 
this co-operation, and, together with the Federal Council of 
Churches and the Home Missions Council, we hope to develop 
increasingly effective plans. We are sure that the future of 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth, the needs of the hour, and the desire 
of large numbers of our constituency demand that the Depart- 
ment of City Work continue its efforts to promote such co-opera- 
tion in every possible way. We have always stood for this, and 
believe we must continue to do so with even greater insistence. 


METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS 


The growth of our great cities shows a marked tendency to 
develop metropolitan districts. Industry, business, and govern- 
ment all indicate an adaptation and unification of their efforts 
in accordance with this growth. The church must do likewise. 
One of the best authorities in the United States on the condi- 
tions of church work in our cities makes the following state- 
ment: “The work should be planned as a unit for the whole 
metropolitan area, a condition which is not secured when depen- 
dent cities and suburbs are attached to rural districts under 
separate ecclesiastical administration. In other words, the 
special agencies for city work, such as the City Missionary 
Societies, must be given the right over the old forms of denom- 
inational administration, which were not designed to meet urban 
conditions.” These are the words of an accepted leader, a man 
who for years has been making special studies in this field, a 
man who has probably written more to the point on this subject 
than any other single individual in this country. 

We need some kind of metropolitan district organization that 
will care for all the complex and multifarious variations of life 
and its needs in these great cities. 

The author quoted above goes on to state: “There must be a 
unified strategy of church work, including the stronger churches 
as well as the weaker, since under urban conditions no church 
has assurance of remaining strong for many years, and since the 
large expenditures necessary to start and maintain urban work 
requires a pooling of resources and ability to shift and concen- 
trate them where needed.” ‘The experience of the department 
proves conclusively to us that the organized City Society is the 
best agency yet devised for the successful handling of this work. 


DOWN-TOWN AND INCOME-PRODUCING CHURCH PLANTS 


The down-town city church has always been one of the organ- 
izations that our department has considered an absolute neces- 
sity in the evangelization of the city. We dare not run away 
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from the crowded, congested business sections of our great cities, 
where great masses of people surge ceaselessly back and forth in 
meeting the demands of modern business, and expect to grip 
the lives of these same people in the suburban sections. We 
must plan our work so that the church will never cease to put 
Christ before these people in all places and phases of living. 
We must buttress this central church so that it may stand as a 
Rock of God in the torrential tides of business. We wish to call 
attention, however, to one of the present tendencies of this cen- 
tral church: the income-producing plant. 

We have an increasing number of these plants, but in very 
few of them have we had time to work out a complete program, 
and in none of them do we have sufficient data, covering a long 
enough period of years, to be sure of our judgment concerning 
the particular trend of to-day. A short study of this trend has 
been made, and shows an almost clear-cut division in judgment. 
On one side we find those who are now building such a plant, 
planning for or else operating one. This group all sincerely 
believe in the worthwhileness and the future of this plant. On 
the other side stands another group, made up of those who do 
not believe in the project, or who fear very much its effects on 
the program of the church. They are almost always people who 
have not had personal experience in this field. The Chicago 
Temple is probably the most outstanding example of this type 
of building. Vice-President Dawes, at the time of the laying 
of the corner-stone, declared that he believed the steeple of the 
Temple would, through its cross of fire, speak more eloquently 
to the millions of Chicago people than would many sermons 
preached by the preachers of that great city through the 
years. No one can view this steeple, lighted at night, without 
having to admit the power of its silent ministry and its pro- 
found influence on mankind from every walk in life, as it makes 
its call to them to heed the challenge of God to every human 
soul for high moral and spiritual endeavor. 

Bishop Hughes gives a very fine and discriminating sum- 
mary concerning the Chicago Temple and the income-producing 
plant, in the following statement: “It would not be possible for 
me to discuss the general problem of a city church with the 
attachment of an income-producing property. My own expe- 
rience in dealing with such a plant has been rather limited, and 
has not been altogether favorable. I sometimes fear that the 
situation in Chicago, with reference to the Chicago Temple 
building, may prove somewhat misleading. At any rate, repre- 
sentatives of churches elsewhere often write me on the supposl- 
tion that what has been done here can be done elsewhere. — It is 
not always taken into account that the First Church, Chicago, 
started with an immense equity of between three and four 
million dollars in land alone! This meant, of course, that when 
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a good building was erected on this valuable land the rental 
value was so tremendous as to give a splendid financial start to 
the enterprise. There can be no question of the success of the 
Chicago Temple building. More and more it will be a tremen- 
dous income producer for our missionary enterprises in this 
city. However, churches which start into building enterprises 
with very small equities should move with the greatest caution, 
or they will later be overtaken by financial disaster. It seems to 
me that this is the most hopeful word that I could give in 
general discussion of the matter, so that the emphasis of caution 
may not be overlooked.” 


THE SEVEN-DAY-A-WEEK PROGRAM 


Tf there is an institution in the entire community that ought 
to carry forward a complete program each day of the week, that 
institution ought to be the church. One of the contributions 
made by our Board during the past decade has been the promo- 
tion of the seven-day-a-week program. ‘Thousands of individ- 
uals in our congested city centers have been reached in this way 
who otherwise would have remained unreached. 

One pastor writes: “After twelye years of very intimate trial 
of the seven-day-a-week program, I am more convinced than 
ever that it is one of the most vital factors in all of our church 
work. Unless the church saves its young people it is lost. The 
church cannot save her young people without giving them an 
adequate program for leisure time. The seven-day-a-week pro- 
gram does this very effectively. So I am more than ever for it, 
and for the staff of workers necessary to put it over.” 

A city society executive says: “All the churches under my 
society are of this seven-day-a-week character, and that is why 
they register as they do. The contrast in influence between this 
program and the old one of ‘open-on-Sunday and a-couple-of- 
evenings-each-week’ is so marked in efficiency for service and in 
real success that there is no comparison. You know our society 
has taken over six of the old-time, practically defunct churches 
in Boston in the past twelve years, and has established in them 
this all-the-week program, with the result that every one of 
them is a worth-while, community-serving concern. - I believe 
so thoroughly in this full-orbed, all-the-time-program that I 
would not use any other, and if I were a pastor my church would 
be crowded with activities to serve every phase of need for all 
the people in the parish. The Church cannot serve its full pur- 
pose, nor justify its financial outlay, with any other program.” 

A pastor in a polyglot community has.this to say: “The seven- 
day-a-week program tends to make religion an every-day matter, 
rather than a mood to be put on with Sunday clothes. It pro- 
vides many with a more wholesome social and recreational life, 
and therefore makes for better character. It actually makes life 
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a better, happier thing for a good many. There have been those 
among our constituents who say the past year has been the 
happiest of their lives because of the seven-a-day-week program. 
It puts the Church in contact with many more people. We have 
been almost embarrassed by the number of people who look to 
us for everything they get out of religion. By that I mean that 
the only way we can evangelize them seems to be by personal 
effort, and there have not been workers enough to evangelize 
properly and care for those within our reach.” 


PROGRESS AND CHANGE 


Ten years ago the work of the denomination in the down- 
town congested and sin-burdened sections of the cities was on 
the decline. The great down-town churches which in previous 
years had occupied pivots of moral prestige and power, and were 
the real centers of spiritual dynamics of the denomination were 
on the retreat, and actually threatened with extinction. Defeat 
and retreat had dispossessed them of their spiritual strength, 
and in many instances they were hopelessly awaiting the hour 
of final defeat. 

Practically the same statement might be made with truth con- 
cerning the foreign-speaking, polyglot, and the great purely 
industrial portions of the cities in large sections of the country. 
It might also be said with some degree of truth to-day that these 
conditions have been reversed. The down-town churches 
throughout Methodism have been restored to a new and higher 
level of moral and spiritual passion and power. In many cases 
they even display greater vitality and dynamic force than in 
former years. They now apply themselves to the accomplish- 
ment of the complete community task with greater enthusiasm, 
superior skill, finer training, more abundant wisdom, richer 
understanding, and a more comprehensive and well-balanced 
judgment than ever before in our history. 

Tn the polyglot and industrial communities great changes and 
achievements have been wrought, while in the foreign-speaking 
sections, in spite of adverse and derogatory agencies and influ- 
ences, noticeable advancement has been made. Many such 
churches have been restored, readjusted, and revitalized, so as’ 
to grip afresh the soul of the community and lift it into vital 
contact with the heart of God. 

To-day, however, in most of the country, the real challenge 
and appeal, the real tragic and strategic call, the real obligation 
and opportunity compelling the Church to its largest and most 
tremendous endeavor are the uncared for, unchristianized, newer 
residential and suburban sections of our cities. Hands are 
stretched out to us on every side imploring the general church 
to come over into such sections and help build churches and 
shepherd and teach the people the way of God. 
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NEWER RESIDENTIAL AND SUBURBAN PROBLEMS 


Perhaps no part of this missionary program of the Board is 
more important, and, at the same time, more thoroughly mis- 
understood, than that pertaining to the newer residential and 
suburban sections. Few of our people, comparatively speaking, 
have a clear idea of the tremendous developments of these newer 
residential and suburban sections, either as to their numbers or 
their economic and industrial importance. These developments 
are largely a by-product of the very great industrial expansion 
which took place in almost every city in America during the war 
and the years immediately following the close of the war. 

Our people, almost unconsciously and automatically, reached 
the conclusion that these newer residential and suburban com- 
munities were composed largely of a fairly well-to-do class of 
citizens; professional and good-salaried families looking towards 
future comfortable incomes, such as high-class clerks, book- 
keepers, professional men of small and medium incomes, a 
sprinkling of modest business men, departmental superinten- 
dents, etc., and therefore would need no missionary assistance. 
Our studies show that such is not the case. 

The fact is that almost every city of any considerable size 
has from four to ten or twelve of these newer residential and 
suburban sections which are being totally neglected and left 
without adequate provision for the religious instruction of the 
young or a competent religious leadership for the adult life of 
the community. The door is open; in fact it has been lifted 
off its hinges. The Spirit of God is calling the Church to this 
new conquest. The need and obligation is vexing and embar- 
rassing. Our people must catch the full vision, and learn to lay 
themselves upon the altar of the Kingdom in an abandoned — 
service that will meet these pressing claims on the part of needy 
humanity. While a large portion of our membership is indiffer- 
ent, Kingdom developments are suffering, and large groups of 
people are lapsing into moral and spiritual decline and death. 


GOODWILL INDUSTRIES 


“Salvaging men and things” is the brief statement commonly 
used in describing the task of the Goodwill Industries, but its 
task is vastly greater than that. The Goodwill Industries, as 
they give employment to hundreds of crippled, disabled, and 
needy people, are helping in a very definite way to re-establish 
industrially, socially, and spiritually, men and women who have 
gone over the cliff of misfortune. But more than this, the Good- 
will Industries are building up a great fence of prevention at 
the top of the precipice, for through their work they are giving 
disadvantaged people a self-respecting chance to help themselves 
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in their time of distress? and before they have fallen into the 
abyss of alms and pauperism. 

_ Let us start the day as do the Goodwillers at the daily morn- 
ing chapel service. The aggregate attendance at these services 
at all Goodwills was 279,000. during 1927, an average of 1,000 
daily. Come to the front with us; look into the faces of the 
men and women who have faced misfortune, poverty, and 
despair, men and women who have often lost faith in their fel- 
lows, and not infrequently in God. At the Goodwill they have 
found more than a “God bless you,” and, because of the fact 
that they are given a self-respecting opportunity in their time 
of need, they have a renewed interest in things religious and the 
development of their spiritual life. 

Come with us now and watch any one of the processions of 
Goodwill workers as they make their way from chapel to the 
Goodwill workrooms. See the deaf and dumb leading the blind, 
the crippled on crutches, those with one leg pushing the wheel 
chairs of the paralyzed ones. See the man whose face shows 
marks of debauchery and crime helping the old lady over the 
rough places; see the able-bodied man who is just up against it 
helping the one whose body has been racked by disease, and who 
cannot even control his own movements. See the mentally 
retarded, the aged, and the many others representing every race 
and nation, creed, and need, 13,772 of them during 1927, smil- 
ing now because of the chance that is theirs. 

Now see them at their work. Some are misfits or disabled ones 
who need industrial readjustment, and are learning one of the 
fourteen trades taught at the Goodwill Industries; others, work- 
ing at trades they learned long ago, but in which they are not 
as proficient as they once were; others, efficient, but whom mis- 
fortune has temporarily cast to one side; and still others who 
may be working just for a bit of clothing to help them on to a 
better job. All are not only helping to earn their own way, but 
also helping the hundreds of thousands of people of limited 
means who make the one and three-quarter million purchases in 
Goodwill stores. 

But the Scripture tells us that “man cannot live by bread 
alone,” and, if the above record of work is all that the Goodwill 
Industries have done, they have failed most miserably. While 
the things accomplished are commendable and need to be done, 
unless we have, during our contact with the thousands who touch 
the Goodwill Industries, helped to build up a moral and spirit- 
ual stability that will carry them over discouragements and 
depressions that are bound to come, any industrial reconstruc- 
tion will be entirely broken down at the crucial time in their 
lives. 

We would, therefore, direct your attention to those activities 
which contribute to the mental, moral, social, and spiritual 
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development of those contacted by Goodwill Industries, 
through workrooms, stores, and in the community round about 
the Goodwill centers. You would find a children’s settlement 
here with its manifold clubs and classes training body, mind 
and soul; Americanization programs there; homes for working 
women and institutes for men in other places; clinics, day 
nurseries, summer camps, kindergartens, daily vacation Bible 
Schools, and numerous other activities in which 14,000 different 
people were enrolled during the year 1927. In connection with 
most of the Goodwills you will find Churches of all nations, 
Churches of Goodwill, Rescue Missions, Schools of Religious 
Education, the activities of which are manned by leaders 
recruited from the Goodwill Industries, carrying on work of 
the Kingdom in communities where the Churches would have 
long since moved out had it not been for this Goodwill reli- 
gious program. 

The forty-one Goodwill Industries associated with the Bureau 
are located at: Akron, Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, 
Canton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, 
Duluth, Jersey City, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Lowell, Louis- 
ville, Lynn, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Newark, New York, Nor- 
walk, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pontiac, Portland, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, St. Paul, Seattle, Sioux City, Spring- 
field, Tacoma, Terre Haute, Tulsa, Wilmington, Grand Junc- 
tion, Aberdeen, and San Jose. Of this number Portland, Terre 
Haute, Tulsa, Aberdeen, Grand Junction, and San Jose were 
opened during this year. Other cities are now in process of 
organization. 

RuraL Work 


-Much of the work done by the Department of Rural Work 
during the period of its existence has been experimental. We 
are now beginning to crystallize results, and are no longer guess- 
ing as to what ought to be done. Certain types of work have 
been established and have proved a success over a sufficient 
period of time to enable the department confidently to recom- 
mend. the same as a means of meeting the changing conditions 
before us. 

Having discovered some successful methods of meeting the 
problems of the rural church, we should settle down to a long- 
time program. To be constantly changing our leadership and 
changing the program before a reasonable period of time has 
been given to see what could be done, is not conducive to satis- 
factory results. We are sufficiently satisfied with the results 
that have accompanied the program of the department, where 
it has been given a fair trial over the period of time necessary 
to test out its value, to express the hope that the several items 
that constitute the program of work will be taken seriously by 
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the Church and patiently and hopefully applied in many town 
_and country churches. # 


HELPING CHURCHES TO HELP THEMSELVES 


One of the most valuable contributions made by the Depart- 
ment has been the inspiring of a considerable number of 
churches in needy neighborhoods to embark upon programs of 
Kingdom building without financial) assistance from the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension. More and more of 
this kind of service should be rendered. Instead of waiting 
until a church dies, we should enter a field while there are still 
evidences of life, to quicken and revive to a sense of self-worth 
and. self-help. 

Another aspect of this policy of the Department of Rural 
Work is that of considering the causes of decline in Church 
life, so that by a more intelligent understanding of these ten- 
dencies in rural life, Pastors and people may address them- 
selves to these tendencies, thus obviating the causes and pre- 
venting the necessity of recourse to missionary aid. The state- 
ment has been made that it is just as important and creditable 
a missionary venture to remove the causes of need as to minister 
to need. We should enlarge this phase of our work, and, by a 
process of education, enable our Pastors and churches to face 
many of their problems before they become chronic or fatal. 


OUR AGRICULTURAL LIFE 


At the very heart of our rural Church life lies agriculture, 
and no consideration of the ills that affect the rural Church, 
whether it be in town, village, or open country, can be satisfac- 
tory unless our agricultural problems have been taken into 
account. The condition of the American farmer is still serious. 
No other national issue has occupied the front pages of the 
press during recent years so continuously as has this issue. 
The political life of the nation is confronted with the farmers’ 
problems at every turn. It will not down, and, while there is 
little hope in any paternalistic policy of the government, it is 
a very important issue in which the Church is involved. Any 
economic system that requires so large and important a section 
of our citizenship to accept the pittance that the farmers have 
received during recent years is bound to work injury to the 
churches that are serving these people. The question of the 
economic welfare of the farmer group is a matter of serious 
concern for our Church. That the agricultural group, about 
one-third of the total population, should receive only 7144 per 
cent of the national income for 1926 is a matter that should 
quicken the Church to a sense of this economic injustice. The 
voice of the Department of Rural Work has been raised, in 
season and out, in protest against a system so unjust and so 
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un-Christian as to deprive a vast multitude of our best citizens 
of the income without which it is impossible for them to live 
on. an American standard, to provide an education for their 
children, and to build churches and support a ministry sufficient 
for the age in which they live. 

The country preacher must understand the underlying causes 
of the major problems of rural life in order to minister intelli- 
gently to his people. The department is organized to gather 
such information, and is making it available to all the rural 
pastors of the Church. 


RURAL INDUSTRIAL LIFE 


Following closely upon the heels of agriculture is our rural 
industrial life. During the World War period and immedi- 
ately after, a rapid industrial development took place in hun- 
dreds of small communities throughout America. This was 
particularly true in the mining and oil sections. Many of these 
industries are unnecessary at the moment. An era of over- 
production in coal and oil has created conditions that are hard 
to imagine and difficult to overcome. Strikes and lockouts more 
directly affect life in these small centers, and the churches are 
the first institutions to suffer. Our work in the coal fields of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Ohio, and in the 
oil fields of Kansas and Oklahoma, has been confronted with 
difficult problems. Many of the pastors have accepted reduc- 
tions in salary and stayed by the task, in order to hold together, 
as far as possible, these warring elements of industry, in the 
hope that some way may be found to ameliorate the situation. 
They have made their own contributions without becoming nar- 
rowly partisan, and in some instances they have been directly 
responsible for the solution of the problems of industrial war- 
fare. Our Church has a very definite responsibility to these 
communities. We are discovering a way to deal more effectively 
with these situations. We are developing better methods of 
Church work. We are assisting in the better training and pre- 
paring of a ministry to serve these people, and, while we meet 
disappointing experiences and face desperate situations, we are 
able to maintain the Church and to continue the ministry of 
service and salvation to. peoples for the most part of foreign 
extraction, living under what are perhaps the most difficult 
conditions that obtain in American life. The small industrial 
communities are increasing, and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
should be equipped to serve them effectively. We should imme- 
diately enlarge our forces to enter these fields of opportunity. 


A NEW MORALE 


One of the most difficult tasks is that of creating a morale 
for the rural ministry. For the past two decades the idea has 
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been prevalent that the only place for life investment in the 
ministry is the city or its suburbs. The result has been that 
the country church has been considered only as the stepping- 
stone to something else. The minister with ability did not 
expect to stay in the country, and it was a badge of inability 
if he did. Moreover, the people did not expect to keep him. 
This situation is changing, not as rapidly as one could desire, 
but in a degree sufficient to inspire hope. Ministers of ability 
-are definitely planning to give themselves to the town and 
country work, and to enhance its standing in the Church. 
Local Churches are deliberately planning to get men as their 
ministers who can command a good salary, and to maintain a 
ministry that would be commendable anywhere. The ministers 
themselves, both city and country, are co-operating to establish 
for the rural church a place of the highest importance, and to 
remove the sense of inferiority that has attached to it in recent 
years. The Department of Rural Work is exerting every effort 
to create this new point of view through literature, institutes, 
and various gatherings of preachers and laymen, and to develop 
an interest in the rural church ministry as one of which we 
need not be ashamed. It is of the utmost importance that the 
whole Church capture this point of view if we are to command 
adequate leadership for these difficult fields of service. 


THE TRAINING PROGRAM 


We are now realizing that all our problems inhere in the 
ministry itself. To expect to make a satisfactory impact upon 
life with less than an educated and well-equipped ministry is 
futile. In point of numbers the largest proportion of our min- 
isters is serving the rural churches. Because of economic con- 
ditions and consequent small salaries, rural churches often have 
had to be satisfied with a poorly trained ministry. This is 
bound to continue for some time. A tremendous improvement 
has, however, taken place during the past ten years. To be 
sure, other agencies are actively engaged in educating ministers, 
but for the practical work of their several fields the rural min- 
isters have depended upon the training given in our rural sum- 
mer schools. Our program of education has continued unabated. 
It is no longer confined to summer activities, but is now an all- 
year-round process. One-week institutes and two or three 
weeks’ summer schools are held in many places. 

Arrangements are under consideration with our theological 
seminaries to continue the work of rural-leadership training for 
the incoming ministry. That the men entering our theological 
seminaries shall have opportunity to study the best methods of 
Church work for rural life is highly essential. We are indebted 
to the seminaries for their co-operation; and look forward to 
an enlarged program and an increasing interest in the rural 
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ministry. We are continuing our co-operation with the Con- 
ference Course of Study Schools. Representatives of the Depart- 
ment were in attendance as lecturers and instructors in a 
number of these schools during the year. Much more could 
be done, and ought to be done, to touch the men coming into 
the work in this way. The majority of these men are assigned 
to rural churches, and the Department is seeking a greater 
opportunity to make contacts with them. The Conference 
Course of Study should be changed so as to include a larger - 
emphasis on the practical subjects which these men must face 
in their country parishes. We are very hopeful that something 
will be done to enlarge the scope of opportunity during the 
coming quadrennium. “ 


REACHING NEGLECTED PEOPLE 


Another of the interests now regarded as a definite part of 
the rural program is that of reaching the isolated and neglected 
homes. As a rule these homes have the largest families, and 
ofttimes it is impossible for the children to attend Sunday 
School or Church. An effort has been made to establish daily 
vacation schools where it would be possible to reach these chil- 
dren. Where this has been impossible, workers have been made 
available for the purpose of visiting the homes and conducting 
study classes and recreation activities with the children in the 
homes. These two methods have been conducted with conspicu- 
ous success. During a recent summer, work of this sort was 
carried on in Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New York, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Delaware, New Jersey, Tennessee, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and California. About ten thousand 
children and young people were reached by this program of 
summer extension work, for which the Department of Rural 
Work was directly and wholly responsible. This work has great 
promise, and if the results are conserved as we are planning, 
the Church and Sunday School life in the communities where 
these people are will be greatly enlarged and enriched. - About 
thirty-five workers were employed in this summer program. 
The results of this work are conserved by frequent visits and 
by correspondence from the nearest church. In every instance 
where work has been instituted with special workers, the nearest 
local church has accepted the responsibility for a follow-up. 
Here again is a type of program that should be enlarged. As 
far as possible, local churches should reach out so as to include 
these people—but ofttimes the work will not be started unless 
the Board of Home Missions provides a worker for the same. 
To reach the present generation of country children untouched 
by the Church is one of the most significant contributions which 
the Church can make. The Department of Rural Work ought 
to have a budget to enable it to quadruple its activities along 
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this line. To do so would bring results in life, and ultimately 
in material wealth, that would return many times what it 
would cost. 


THE RE-ORGANIZATION OF CHARGES 


Attention has been drawn in previous reports to the necessity 
of re-organizing the rural parishes to meet the recent changes 
in rural life. The larger parish plan has been and is being 
stressed as a means whereby we may make the necessary adjust- 
ments to care for the re-organization program. No other single 
plan has greater possibilities for our Church. It recognizes 
and provides for several conditions that usually accompany each 
other in rural communities. 

1, The caring for the total field—Under the present arrange- 
ments, as many people are living unserved by the Church, in 
the gaps between parishes, as in the parishes themselves. To 
make the several churches, in a given Area responsible for the 
Ge) population is one of the objectives of the larger parish 
plan. 

2. To put together the weak, dying churches under a ‘virile 
leadership—In too many places we are allowing a number of 
little churches to struggle along at a poor, dying rate simply 
because we do not desire to depart from the program of yester- 
day. This frequently means that churches which were strong a 
few years ago must now accept a leadership under which it is 
impossible to make progress. Such leadership is frequently an 
absolute stumbling-block to religious progress. To continue 
these churches under such leadership on missionary aid is a 
misuse of money and a menace to the missionary morale of the 
church. A number of new larger parishes have been established 
with this specific problem in mind, and very encouraging results 
are noted, (x 

3. To make available a complete ministry to all the people, 
men, women and children—In too many cases the work in the 
country has languished because it had depended upon a dupli- 
cated preaching program. Little or nothing has been done 
in the past to care for the specific needs of children and young 
people. By organizing a group of churches into a larger parish 
it is possible to make available the additional leadership for 
this work, and thus to provide the small town and country 
Church with. professional leadership for a full program of activi- 
ties. 

4. To give the necessary supervision to the younger men 
coming into the ministry—It is a well known fact that as a 
Church we have to depend. upon the services of a large group 
of young men who, while well-meaning, are coming into our 
ministry untrained. These men, some of them supplies, but 
an increasing number in the Conference on trial, are almost 
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invariably assigned to country Churches. To continue to send 
these men out without some closer contacts and kindly super- 
vision, is neither fair to the men nor the places they serve. It 
is of the utmost importance that some arrangement be made 
to include these men in a program with a strong central leader, 
to whom they will look for guidance, and who will co-operate 
with them in their ministry and assist in their training. Such 
an arrangement would greatly profit the young men and would 
safeguard many of our Churches against the mistake now made 
because of lack of experience. District Superintendents in 
increasing numbers are instituting the larger parish plan, to 
make possible a strong leadership for supplies and under- 
graduates. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN RURAL LIFE 


Attention has frequently been called to the fact that in rural 
Areas the percentage of children and young people is larger 
than elsewhere. That our town and country Churches should 
be organized and equipped for a forward program of religious 
education is obvious. The majority of these small Churches 
seem to have all they can do to support a Pastor, and cannot 
hope to provide any full-time leadership for the important task 
of training their children and youth in the religious life beyond 
that now provided by the Pastor himself. One of the most 
valuable contributions made by the Department has been along 
this line of religious education. The work started several years 
ago continues to gain strength and to justify the investment. 
We have continued the opening of new fields, and to-day some 
fifty are in operation, supported in full or in part by the Board. 
The monthly reports from these projects are illuminating, and 
are a revelation of what can be done in even the most remote 
rural fields if the Church could only make possible the leadership 
to get the work started.. Many of our dying Churches must 
wait until some such leadership can come to their rescue. Many 
stories of conspicuous success could be related. The results 
achieved have fully justified the investment made by the Board 
through the Department of Rural Work, and we hope that we 
may continue to enlarge our activities in this field. Much of 
the money of the Board now going in small sums would better 
go in sums sufficiently large to employ the type of leadership 
here suggested. 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


Our work in the mountains of Kentucky and Tennessee con- 
tinues with increasing interest and success. One of the difficult 
tasks is that of assisting the people to a better economic basis 
for life, thus, in turn, making possible a more nearly self- 
supporting Church. The agricultural work and industrial work 
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in which we are engaged show some results worth while. The 
progress must necessarily be slow. A new industrial project 
has just been started near our Pittman Center School. Six 
hundred acres of timber land have been bought, and operations 
are now in progress to develop a woodworking industry there. 
This has in mind particularly the making possible of some 
income for the boys who attend our schools, and their training in 
some worthwhile vocation, so that they will have some useful 
trade in their hands when they go out into the world. Automo- 
bile mechanics, plumbing, woodworking and agriculture are the 
special vocational interests that are provided for in our Pittman 
Center work. The girls are also given training in weaving and 
in the textile industry. 

A resident doctor has been secured for our Pittman Center 
community, and he is assisted in his work by a trained nurse. 
The importance of this medical work in a community which 
would otherwise be without medical care can hardly be over- 
estimated. 


RURAL COMMISSIONS 


During the quadrennium the Department of Rural Work has 
endeavored to put into operation several recommendations com- 
ing from the Bishops’ Committee on Rural Work. Of these 
several proposals the one recommending a Conference Commis- 
sion on Rural Life has probably received the most attention. 
At the present time the Department is co-operating with about 
twenty-one such commissions which are endeavoring to bring 
to the attention of the Conferences the rural situation, and 
making plans for the re-organization and reconstruction of our 
rural Churches. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE USE OF MISSIONARY AID 


We have insistently pressed for the most constructive use of 
missionary aid. Our Church has been an expansive Church. 
We have in the past followed the people wherever they have 
gone, into the wilderness to establish pioneer settlements, into 
new mining fields, and wherever the need seemed evident. The 
result of this pioneer program has been that we find ourselves 
with more territory than we can adequately care for. Every 
Bishop and District Superintendent is faced with the problem 
of finding the men who can minister satisfactorily, and who 
will accept appointment to the marginal charges, to say nothing 
of the new work that could be opened if men and. money could 
be provided. To continue a fruitless program of competition 
in the light of this situation is a matter for serious considera- 
tion. We have made remarkable strides during the past few 
years. We have gone on record as opposed to this unchristian 
and unstatesmanlike policy. We have outlined several ways 
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in which we, as a Church, are ready to meet the several denom- 
inations involved and do what we can to remedy the situation. 
The Church is responding in splendid fashion to this program 
of administration, and our District Superintendents’in increas- 
ing numbers are seeking opportunity to adjust this work so as 
to reduce competition to a minimum. The report by the Com- 
mission of Ten on our rural work, presented to the Board in 
1926, and since published and circulated, has done much to 
increase interest and develop a spirit of co-operation in this 
work of the Department. It will be necessary, however, to 
exercise eternal vigilance in this matter, and to protect the 
funds of the Church from being used to support a ministry 
that, while poor and needy, is incompetent to minister to the 
difficult situations in rural life. So long as the impression 
obtains that to receive missionary aid is the hall-mark of incom- 
petence, it will be impossible to challenge the kind of men who 
must be secured to serve these fields, if they are ever to be 
claimed for Christ. The whole problem of the rural Church 
is that of men. Given a sufficient number of men who have 
the training for the task, the love for folks, and the spirit of 
rural life, there is no difficulty that cannot be overcome. 


THE FRONTIER 


Since no frontier Secretary has been employed during the 
quadrennium, the work of administration on the frontier during 
the past two years has been turned over to the Department of 
Rural Work. 

The frontier is developing several distinct tendencies that 
must be understood if the Board is to function there effectively. 

There are, first, the rapidly developed cities in the more 
favorable sections of the Pacific Coast and the Northwest. Many 
of these large towns and cities have passed out of the frontier 
class and resent inclusion in the frontier field. They are an 
important branch of the self-supporting Churches and must 
receive the recognition that is due to Churches of this class. 

Then there is the second group, made up of those in the 
process of development. It is only a question of time until 
they, too, take their place in the front rank of the self-supporting 
Churches. Many of these communities are developing so rapidly 
that it seems impossible for the Church to keep up with the 
population trends. One of the great needs is a fund for the 
purchase of suitable lots on which to establish Churches as the 
need arises. There is real’need for a careful study of this prob- 
lem, especially on the Pacific Coast, and a report that would 
enable the Board to make provision for the rapid expansion 
taking place in California, Oregon, Washington, and the North- 
west. 

The third type is the frontier sections that are sparsely 
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inhabited, and where there is little hope for any large increase 
of population in the near future. Many of these communities 
where our Church has been established have reached the limit, 
and in spite of the large areas covered by the pastors, there 
are not sufficient people to support a ministry. These places 
will continue to depend upon the aid given by the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension. To discover the need 
and to establish a type of ministry best adapted to this problem, 
has been a matter to which the Board has given much time and 
attention. We have established work in several centers that 
are now giving a fair demonstration of what the possibilities 
are in these difficult missionary situations. There are several 
other developing types of frontier. Any new or re-organized 
grouping of people gives us frontier problems. 

In the mountain section of the Northwest and on the Pacific 
Coast the following factors must be taken into consideration : 

1. The effects of the agricultural deflation have been specially 
felt on the frontier because of the newness of the country and 
the general necessity of the borrowing of money by the new 
settlers in order to make improvements. It is the borrowers 
who have been hardest hit by the depression, and many of them 
have been eliminated. In the older sections there was less 
borrowing and the deflation has been less damaging. 

2. On the frontier people took up homesteads and went to 
farming who were totally inexperienced. ‘The idea of free land 
appealed to peoples of varied antecedents. They were an ineffi- 
cient group and did not count the cost of farming in an organ- 
ized scientific age. These have also been generally eliminated 
in the process of agricultural deflation. The farmers who are 
left are those who understand their job and are willing to work 
hard. These are, for the most part, of foreign extraction and 
are not as readily assimilated by religious institutions as the 
old-time frontiersman. The earlier settlers, mostly American 
stock, have moved to the industrial centers. The Church mem- 
bership in the Columbia River, Idaho and Montana State Con- 
ferences should be viewed against the background of a stationary 
or declining population. Under these conditions it is impossible 
to make rapid progress, and if the Church holds its own it is 
doing remarkably well. 

3. Then there has been the depression in the lumber industry 
in the coastal section of the Northwest. This was due to the 
let-down in certain types of building operation. As a result 
there has been an unusually large number of lumber men out 
of employment, and the Northwest will have to contend with 
this condition for some time to come. This activity is rural- 
industrial, and the people who are associated with the industry 
are not religiously inclined as a general rule. The Church, 
however, dares not leave them without a ministry, and when 
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conditions of unemployment arise it is necessary to double our 
effort and increase the activities of our ministry to them. 

Recently the Superintendent of the Department of Rural 
Work has met with a considerable number of the pastors from 
these frontier communities. All the preachers on the Redwood- 
Shasta District met at Ukiah for a week of conference and 
training. The total travel of the forty preachers who were 
present was over fifteen thousand miles. 

An even greater problem of distance was revealed in the 
gathering of the Nevada Mission District, where fourteen 
preachers traveled a total of eleven thousand miles. Without 
the assistance of the Board it would be impossible for these 
men to get together for inspiration, counsel and mutual aid. 
It is no uncommon thing for a pastor to have points on his 
charge from eighty to one hundred miles apart. 

Our greatest. difficulty here, as elsewhere, is that of getting 
men who have the ability and are willing to invest themselves 
in a ministry to this mission field. There have been outstanding 
demonstrations of the kind of program that will win out in 
these frontier communities. Our progress will necessarily be 
slow, because of the inability to secure enough of the right kind 
of leadership. 

We must not slacken in our endeavors, but rather make up 
our minds to stay by the task, strengthening our work as oppor- 
tunity shall arise and continuing in our beneficent ministry. 


HVANGELISM 


While the Church of Christ must inevitably be broad enough 
to be social, it is imperative that the Church shall at the same 
time be big enough to be different. We believe in the whole 
program of social and related activities fostered by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. However, in the development of these social 
and general community interests, it may be well to remember 
that only as we succeed in buttressing and undergirding such 
varied activities with vital spiritual considerations can we hope 
to realize the supreme objective of a normal gospel ministry: 
the spiritual enrichment of life. Ecclesiastical history reveals 
the fact that whenever Methodism or any other branch of the 
Christian Church registered real progress in Kingdom service, 
the Church moved forward on her knees, lifted to higher levels 
by a great volume of intercessory prayer. 

In the midst of Methodism’s multitudinous activities, the 
Department of Evangelism has served as a sort of spiritual 
balance wheel, constantly thrusting the supreme objective con- 
templated by these activities into the foreground of our think- 
ing. During the past quadrennium, certain readjustments of 
evangelistic viewpoint, interpretation and procedure have been 
effected that are worthy of mention: 
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1. The establishment of a bureau of evangelistic accredit- 
ment, with a fairly complete check on the personal records and 
methods of many professional evangelists, has measurably | 
reduced the liabilities involved by the employment of that type 
of evangelistic ministry, without destroying any of its real 
assets, and placed scores of Pastors under lasting obligation to 
the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension. 

2. The full-time employment of a limited number of reliable 
and thoroughly equipped evangelists, whose services are period- 
ically made available to needy Churches and districts that are 
largely missionary in character, is another form of evangelistic 
service that has elicited many expressions of appreciation from 
the field. . fe 

3. The training and development of pastor evangelists, 
located in sparsely settled sections, with a definitely defined 
ministerial obligation to special groups not reached by the reg- 
ular Church program, such as residents of the mining and 
logging camps, the oil fields, and other similar groupings, has 
abundantly justified our financial investments and borne an 
increasingly worthwhile Kingdom fruitage. 

4. Personal Evangelism, as the normal method of spiritual 
development and Church growth, has been consistently empha- 
sized. The strength of the Infant Church was due to the wit- 
nessing power of its members, as well as that of its ministers. 
It is the strength of any cause—live, aggressive men and women 
whose faith in an enterprise is great enough to make it a matter 
of inner compulsion for them to urge the legitimacy of its claims 
upon others. Reinerius, the papal inquisitor, reporting against 
the Waldenses, in the thirteenth century, declared: “He who 
has been a disciple for seven days looks out some one whom he 
_ may teach in his turn, so that there is a continual increase.” 
We read that, in Korea, a probationer is not eligible to full 
membership in the Methodist Episcopal Church until he can 
point to one or more souls he has personally led to Christ. I 
cannot escape the conviction that, unless we precede and supple- 
ment our periodic efforts in mass evangelism with a daily. pro- 
gram of personal, individual evangelism, we cannot hope to 
register results as we ought. 

& The advent of the community survey and the adoption of 
the constituency roll have broadened the field of evangelistic 
endeavor and definitely determined the respective spiritual 
responsibilities of the Churches in a given place, while the tradi- 
tional conception of evangelism has been enriched and enlarged 
to include all of life’s activities and relationships, in harmony 
with the slogan, “Evangelization of all of life.” 


EVANGELISTS IN NEEDY FIELDS 
In order to meet the demand for evangelists in needy mis- 
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sionary fields, the Department, as previously indicated, employs 
a few well-trained and informed workers. Te 

The large number of districts that are asking for these trained 
evangelists indicates at once the great need there is for this 
type of service and testifies to the great value of these special 
workers. The shortage of funds prevents us from meeting the 
request of a number of these very needy Districts. 

In our consideration of their needs, the Department classifies 
the Districts as follows: 

1. Semi-Missionary Districts. 

2. Purely Missionary Districts. 

A Semi-Missionary District is one in which, judging from the 
salaries paid and the territory served, we could not expect to 
receive from the field, by the way of free-will offerings, much 
more than one-half of the underwritten salary of the approved 
evangelist. Forty-nine such Districts have asked for a trained 
evangelist. 

A purely Missionary District is one in which, judging from 
the salaries paid, and the territories served, we could not expect 
to receive from the field, by way of free-will offering, much, if 
anything, toward the salary of the approved evangelist. Under 
this classification we would include the placing of such evange- 
lists as work in sparsely settled regions, newly developing sec- 
tions, depleted territory, in logging camps and mining camps, 
among Negroes and foreign-speaking groups. Fifty-two such 
districts have asked for one of our trained evangelists. 

We cite from the studies of a few of the Districts appealing 
for help. One Superintendent says that if he could secure the 
letters of the non-churched Church members on his District he 
would more than double the membership. On one District there 
are fifty communities that have no Church privileges; on 
another there are twenty-one pastorless charges, eighty-one 
communities that have no Church services, and 2,231 children 
who have no Sunday School privileges. Still another District 
reports ten pastorless charges, 150 communities that have no 
Church services, and at least 10,000 children who have no 
Sunday School privileges. Without a definite, constructive, 
evangelistic program, with trained leadership, such rural com- 
munities, from a religious standpoint, are doomed. 


PERSONAL EVANGELISM 


Because evangelism was not meeting with the success it had 
met with in former years, the Department gave itself to a study 
that might lead to the discovery, if possible, of some method 
that might help remedy this condition. At once it was made 
evident that the public method, at its best, made little or no 
effort to reach any but those who belonged to the families of 
the members of the Church, those who attended its Sunday 
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School, and those who strayed into its services. Whole areas 
of people, as well as whole areas of life, were being omitted. 
Vast multitudes of unsaved and unchurched people were neg- 
lected or forgotten. 

A typical industrial town of some 20,000 population, recently 
studied, has a railroad running, through the middle of it. 
Between the railroad and the river live more than half of the 
people, and in that territory is most of the degradation and 
poverty, squalor and need, flagrant vice and crime. But all 
the white Protestant Churches are on the other side of the rail- 
road. The community, from an evangelistic point of view, is 
well nigh totally neglected. A survey of the down-town section 
of a large city showed a population of some seventy thousand, 
over fifty thousand of them white, more people living in the 
area than ever before; and yet, within twenty-five years, in 
which the territory had gone through pronounced social changes, 
two-thirds of the white Protestant Churches had been aban- 
doned or moved away, and those that remained were able to 
account for less than one in twenty-five of the local white 
population in the rolls of both Church and Sunday School. 

Explanations of various kinds are freely offered for situations 
such as these, but when they are all considered the fact remains 
that, under the traditional type of evangelism in our Protestant 
Churches, the boy and girl born and reared in a Christian home 
will in all likelihood become a Christian, and people coming 
from conditions .of the other sort in all likelihood will not. 
This is not to say the gospel is not equal to the needs of these 
people. It is only to say that our evangelism has not been of a 
kind adapted to reach them. 

It may well be asked just what is this personal visitation 
program. In brief, it is an effort to train the membership of 
the Church, and set it to work in a personal effort to win their 
neighbors and friends to an acceptance of Jesus Christ as a 
personal Saviour, and to influence them to unite with the Church 
and help bring the Kingdom of God upon earth. In order to do 
this in a systematic and successful way a survey is made of the 
community to discover the responsibility of the Church in regard 
to the unsaved and unchurched who reside there. A definite 
period is set for the visitation, when the Church members, led 
by the Pastor, go out two by two and visit the discovered people 
and seek to win them. The plan is simple and as old as the 
times of the New Testament, when Jesus and his disciples prac- 
ticed it, and won their first recruits. 

In a number of instances an evangelist trained and particu- 
larly adapted to this type of evangelistic effort is furnished by 
the Department to inspire confidence in the Pastor and his 
members. The plan has met with the most phenomenal success 
where it has been adequately prepared for and conscientiously 
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worked. Laymen take to it in a remarkable way, when they 
once catch the vision, and see how naturally a religious approach 
can be made. 

With reference to the personal visitation campaign a Pastor 
writes: 

“1st. It enlists and trains Church members to do what is 
their continual privilege and duty to do: lead people into the 
Christian life. 

“nd. It gives opportunity for a better understanding of 
what the Christian life ‘means and what is expected of new 
converts; it brings them into the Church with useful personal 
relations already established. 

“3rd. It develops a method of all-year evangelism. 

“4th, It furnishes a proper peak for all other Church activi- 
ties, athletic, social, teaching, and one where natural groups 
can participate in evangelism. 

“5th. It makes evangelism a natural human work. Out of 
this method I have seen the most consistent Christians whom 
I know come, and they, in turn, have become useful evangelists. 

“6th. It is the best and most successful form of adult 
evangelism. — 

“th, It creates and promotes in the Church an atmosphere 
of natural spirituality that expects to become useful, and my 
observation is that the percentage of useful, working converts 
is very high. 

“8th. It has a very low rate of post-revival mortality.” 


HOSPITAL WORK 


There are fifty-nine hospital chaplains who report to the 
Department on their religious work among the patients, A few 
of these are aided financially, while almost all of them receive 
literature and other helps from the Department. One out- 
standing piece of work is done by our chaplain at the Mayo 
Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota. In his report, Dr. Gillis gives 
these interesting facts about the institution: 

Number of registrations of patients during a recent year, 66,959. 
Average per month, 5,580. 

Number of nationalities represented, 45. 

Number of physicians and surgeons on the clinic staff, 310. 
Non-medical employees, 830. 

Professional employees, 288. 

Nurses, 845. 


Of those assigned to hospitals, 3,488 were here alone and 
2,469 were of no religious faith. 

Of the 66,959 registrations, more than 10,500 were Meth- 
odists. Dr. Gillis says: 

“An average of about three friends or relatives come with 
or visit each of these patients, making more than 30,000 Meth- 
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odists coming to Rochester last year. Many of these friends 
of the sick I visit in the sick rooms, at our Church services, 
and in the class for visitors I teach in our Church School each 
Sunday. 

“There are five great hospitals under the medical direction 
of the Clinic. My regular schedule takes me through all of 
these at least once each week, and in cases of need much 
oftener. The special calls some days bring me into all of these 
hospitals. During the past year some distinguished Methodists 
have been here as patients, from our own Church: and the 
Church, South. 

“During the year I have averaged more than 1,200 visits 
each month, and sought to minister to the spiritual welfare of 
each patient, praying with many of them where opportunity 
afforded and seeking to bring to them a sense of God’s nearness 
and grace. I put myself at the service of every patient and do 
for them anything they request, if it is at all possible.” 


ARMY AND NAVY CHAPLAINS 


The Methodist chaplains in the Army and Navy are kept in 
touch with their church through the Department of Evangelism. 
There are 200,000 boys and men (mostly boys) in our Army 
and Navy. They are away from parents and friends and all 
the helpful environment of Church life. They are at an impres- 
sionable age and are thrown in the midst of a wide variety of 
influence. They are naturally too much detached from social 
privileges of a wholesome and helpful nature. As long as we 
must maintain an Army and Navy, the Church cannot evade 
the responsibility of meeting the religious needs of the enlisted 
men. The best way of meeting this responsibility is through 
the agency of the Army and Navy chaplains. The duties of 
these representatives of the Church are many and varied. Every 
new man, on arriving, is interviewed, and his religious faith 
ascertained. Hach Christian is encouraged to continue his 
religious habits and asked to join in the religious program of 
post or ship. Those who are not related to any church are 
urged «to select carefully their close friends, and to attend as 
many of the religious services as possible. The chaplain, on 
the average, ministers to about 1,200 men each week. Besides 
conducting services regularly, he visits in the hospital and 
writes letters home for the men; he gives personal interviews, 
arranges for entertainments, distributes books, periodicals, and 
other reading matter; he solemnizes marriages amd conducts 
funerals; he preaches in.Churches, and lectures to many outside 
organizations regarding his work with the men. 

The chaplains are separated from their brother Pastors in 
civil life, and sometimes the lonely chaplain feels that his 
Church, if it has not forsaken him, has, at least, temporarily 
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forgotten him. For the Church ever to forget or neglect the 
chaplains would be a crime. The chaplain endeavors at all 
times to make the officers and men feel that the Church really 
cares for them, and is interested in their welfare. The chaplain 
comes into closer personal contact with his men than does the 
minister in civilian life with his congregation and members. 
He has great influence with the men. 

Of the 125 chaplains in the Army, 18 are Methodist, and of 
the eighty-two in the Navy, ten are Methodist. ‘The Depart- 
ment helps the chaplains financially in the carrying out of their 
programs for the enlisted men. The Superintendent of the 
Department of Evangelism visits the chaplains from time to 
time, and seeks to assure them and the Methodist service boys 
that the Church of their choice does not forget them. 


SUMMER EVANGELISM 


Another service rendered by the Department is in its program 
of Summer evangelistic work. During the summer-time 
America is in the open. The countryside is filled with tourists ; 
auto camps are crowded; beaches and other resorts are swarm- 
ing with people. On Sundays the multitudes, in many of these 
places, sometimes exceed ten or twenty thousaud. But little 
or nothing was done for them. In the State of New Hampshire, 
the summer playground of the East, with the aid of Dr. J. N. 
Seaver, Superintendent of the Northern District, we secured 
the publication of a map of the “King’s Highway,” with every 
church in the State, Catholic or Protestant, marked, indicating 
the denomination and the road that leads to it. A list of 
Churches, with the hours of service, has been prepared to go 
with it. ‘These maps were distributed by thousands throughout 
New Hampshire. At least one was placed in every post-office, 
hotel and church, and at cross-roads up and down the State. 
The Interdenominational Commission made stickers to go on 
the windows of cars, stores, etc., calling to the attention of 
everybody the opportunity of going to the Church of their choice 
by way of the “King’s Highway.” 

Asia result of this piece of publicity, there was a much larger 
Church attendance in the State during the summer of 1927 
than on previous years. It is our intention to extend the plan 
to other States East and West, so that no vacationist anywhere 
will have an excuse for non-Church attendance while away from 
home. 

In the number of the national parks we have regular services, 
notably in the Glacier National Park, where our missionary at 
Browning, Montana, carries on- extension work. In a letter to 
the office he writes: “Services are held in Glacier Park, Black- 
foot Government Boarding School, and in a number of schooi 
houses and road camps on the reservation, There are five Sunday 
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Schools organized. The people of the country rally to this 
work very heartily. During the park season services are held 
for the tourists and employees of Glacier National Park. These 
services have been held in the Many Glacier Hotel and Glacier 
Park Hotel, and in Going-to-the-Sun Chalets. Thousands of 
tourists are reached every year in this manner.” 

At Onset, on Cape Cod, in Massachusetts, we have a special 
open air service each Sunday evening during the summer 
months. Thousands of people are assembled for religious wor- 
ship who otherwise would not attend a Church service. We 
secure for these meetings the best preachers possible, and a 
strong, ringing evangelistic message 1s usually the deliverance 
from the platform of the open-air auditorium. We are seeking 
to extend this work, and during the past summer a number of 
Pastors from other popular resorts have been taken to Onset 
to study the plan and program, and to arrange for something 
akin to it at their places next season. 

The Department of Evangelism has, for a number of years, 
operated two Gospel Auto-trucks for the purpose of doing evan-~ 
gelistic work during the summer months. In this effort the 
Rural Department and the Bureau of Foreign-language Work 
have co-operated. The persons in charge of the truck do house- 
to-house visitation, especially in the isolated rural communities 
where people do not have immediate access to Church services. 
In this house-to-house visitation the workers are supposed to 
leave tracts and free literature, discuss Church relations and 
family and personal religion with the members of the house- 
hold. One of the best items is the distribution of Bibles, Testa- 
ments and portions of the Scripture, and tracts and other litera- 
ture to the foreign-speaking families of the communities. The 
American Bible Society has co-operated in providing Bibles, 
Testaments, and’ portions of the same for this purpose, These 
are sold whenever possible, but the missionary element is never 
forgotten, and many a little Scripture text is left with a family, 
so that it can be read in the language of the family, this many 
times being a new experience for both the extension service 
worker and for the family. Many decadent communities have 
been revived and led to a general countryside religious 
awakening. . 


PASTOR EVANGELISTS 


While the Department of Evangelism has sought to give con- 
stant and careful attention to work of the evangelists who do 
District or special work, its chief concern has been for the 
Pastors and the Churches. Our policy has not been so much 
to stress the evangelist and the annual evangelistic meeting, 
as to put emphasis on Pastor evangelism, and to develop: in 
the Churches an all-year-round evangelistic program, The 
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Department therefore set itself to work to reach Pastors, and 
through demonstrations give them practice in meeting and 
interviewing people regarding their personal relationship to 
Jesus Christ. In these demonstrations eight or ten Pastors 
are brought together at a Central Church having a large, care- 
fully prepared constituency. These Pastors remain from 
Monday morning till Friday evening. The mornings are given 
over to prayer and the discussion of methods and program- 
building, leading up to the afternoon and evening visitation 
among the unsaved of the community. Hach Pastor usually 
goes out with a layman, and in this way the training is extended 
to the membership of the local Church. 

A goodly number of evangelists, District Superintendents 
and Pastors have become so proficient in the personal-approach 
mothod that the Department makes use of them to. meet the 
ever-increasing demands made upon it for this type of service. 
In all, there are now about 6,500 Pastors in our Church who 
have been in one or more of these demonstrations of practical 
evangelism. 

In a number of our cities our Pastors hold street meetings, 
Notably is this true in Chicago, where a number of city Pastors 
and students of Garrett Biblical Institute engage in this work, 
under the leadership of Professor Frank O. Beck. Some of the 
meetings are quite largely attended, and some results have been 
achieved. We have listed the names of some 800 Methodist 
Episcopal Pastors who avail themselves of the opportunity to 
deliver a short, crisp, vital message at the noon hour in the 
shops and factories in our great industrial centers, 


EVANGELISM—FINANCE 


The Superintendent had not been long in the work of. the 
Department of Evangelism before he heard from all sections 
of the Church that many Churches were unable to engage in 
evangelistic services, because all the time and strength of the 
pastor and workers were given over to pay the interest on debts, 
or to lift the mortgage that seemed to threaten their very lives. 
The Department devised a plan to meet this situation. It 
secured the services of Dr. David E. Kendall, an outstanding 
Pastor-evangelist, and set him at work with a number of these 
Churches. The plan was to hold evangelistic services for a 
week or two, and when the people were enheartened and hopeful, 
to lead them in a campaign to lift their debt. The success of 
the plan has been our embarrassment. At this writing we have 
more Churches asking for such help than we can possibly care 
for in a year’s time. We have just recently added another man 
to help in this type of work. The spiritual reaction on the 
Churches has been as remarkable as has been the ease with 
which the debts have been raised. 
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INDIAN WORK 


In 1736 John Wesley came to Amterica to preach to the 
Indians. In 1816 John Stewart began preaching among the 
Wyandot Indians of Upper Sandusky, Ohio. The interest that 
grew out of his work was one of the influences that led three 
years later (1819) to the organization of the Missionary and 
Bible Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1833 
Jason Lee, a member of the New England Conference, answered 
the call of the Indians of the Northwest for the “White Man’s 
Book of Heaven.” He was the first missionary to cross the 
Rockies, where he established an Indian mission in the Willa- 
mette Valley. 

From such beginnings as these the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has continued her work among the Indians, until to-day 
she is at work in forty-eight separate communities, representing 
thirty different tribes in New York, North Carolina, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington and 
Montana. 

Our Church is engaged in various types of work. Considera- 
ble emphasis is put on evangelism and educational work. The 
Indians need education, a social ministry in the communities 
in which they live, and a personal religion that will transform 
the lives of individwals. In its program the Church seeks to 
meet all these needs. 

One of the important features of our work is that carried 
on in co-operation with other denominations at government 
boarding schools, where we are sharing in the support of six 
religious-work directors, who are reaching eight such schools 
with a program of religious work which means much for the 
new generation of Indians, many of whom never return to the 
reservation, but go out to find their places in the life and 
activities of our towns and cities. The lives of thousands of our 
brightest Indian youths are under the direct influence of the 
work of these religious-work directors. 

Including pastors (eleven of whom are Indians), evangelists, 
school superintendents, teachers, field matrons, house matrons, 
and religious-work directors, we are employing about sixty 
persons in our Indian work. One of our pastors is the Rev. 
Louis Bruce, who won distinction as a baseball player and 
member of the pennant-winning Athletics of Philadelphia. Of 
him Connie Mack wrote: “He was a great favorite with all 
the players, and he was clean all the way through.” One. of our 
recent converts is the Indiam who is said to have served. as the 
model for the Indian head that appears on the buffalo nickel. 

Within the past few years the Church has aided in building 
a Church and community house for the Cherokees at Pembroke, 
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North Carolina; a Church and Community House for the 
Mohawks at Hogansburg, New York; a Community House 
for the Iroquois at Vetsailles, New York; a Church for the 
Chippewas at Charlevoix, Michigan; a Children’s Home for 
the Chippewas at Odanah, Wisconsin; a Church for the Chippe- 
was at Pine Bend, Minnesota; a parsonage for the Klamaths 
and Modocs at Modoc Point, Oregon; a Church for the Kla- 
maths, Modocs and Piutes at Beatty, Oregon; a Church for 
the Piutes at Schurz, Nevada; and in remodeling a school 
building for the Navajos at Farmington, New Mexico. 

In other words, we have done more to improve our property 
used for Indian missions in the past few years than we had 
done in the preceding fifty years. The older buildings were 
largely one-room buildings, ill-adapted to the needs of the 
present. The entire work has received a new impetus from 
the carrying out of this much-needed building program, and 
membership gains have been most encouraging. ‘The Indians 
themselves have provided’ nearly one-half of the entire cost of 
the buildings. 

Despite the fact that several denominations are sharing in 
the Indian work, there are still fifty thousand Indians among 
whom no Church is at work. The responsibility for work among 
approximately ten thousand of these neglected Indians has been 
assigned to the Methodist Episcopal Church. One of the prob- 
‘lems we face is that of measuring up to this need at a time 
when appropriations for work must be cut because of a decline 
in income. At several points the Indians themselves are defi- 
nitely requesting that we begin work among them. The neg- 
lected fields assigned to the Methodist Episcopal Church are 
to be found in the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and 
Minnesota. 


MetuHopism’s ForrigN-Languace WorK 


The foreign-language work of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States is organized into Conferences, Mission 
Conferences and Missions. There are now ten foreign-language 
Conferences, namely, four German, four Swedish and two Nor- 
wegian and Danish. Several other of these foreign-language 
Conferences during the past few years have merged with our 
English-language work. Thousands of members who are now 
classed ag English-speaking have come from these foreign- 
language Churches. Their contribution in terms of leadership, 
members and property has been very considerable. 

- In addition to the above organized Conferences there are two 
Mission Conferences, namely, the Pacific Swedish and the Porto 
Rico. 

There are also seven missions, namely, Bilingual, Hawaii, 

Latin-American, Norwegian-Danish, Pacific Chinese, Pacific 
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Japanese and Southwest Spanish. The two Mission Confer- 
ences and the seven missions report 258 effective ministers and 
268 charges or Churches, with 19,864 full members. They 
report 414 Sunday Schools, with 2,788 officers and teachers, 
and an enrollment of 38,992 Sunday School pupils. The pas- 
toral reports show 2,923 baptisms and 3,643 members received - 
on trial. These Churches and missions during the past Con- 
ference year paid for ministerial support $94,558, and gave 
for all benevolences $43,724. 

The Pastors of our language Churches preach their sermons 
each Sunday in the following languages: Czech, Chinese, 
Danish, Finnish, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Japa- 
nese, Korean, Lithuanian, Norwegian, Polish, Portuguese, 
Russian, Slovak, Spanish, Swedish, Syrian and Welsh. 

How long will the foreign-language Church be essential? 
Conservative estimates place the period from twenty-five to 
thirty-five years, especially in the larger and less Americanized 
groups. But the language situation has already become acute 
in many foreign-language Churches, due to the presence of the 
adults whose knowledge of English is comparatively shght, and 
the children and young people who know English well, but are 
losing the mother tongue. The foreign-language Pastor recog- 
nizes his language handicaps, and dreads the ordeal of speaking 
in English in the presence of these young people. Some Pastors 
are working. hard to master English, and a few have already 
opened English services. 

Young men who are preparing for our foreign-language min- 
istry are being urged to perfect themselves in the use of English, 
so that eventually they may be in fact bi-lingual ministers. 
This may mean that these bi-lingual ministers will become the 
Pastors of English-language Churches, ministering to people 
of their own language group in missions or departments con- 
nected with the English-language Church. Unless our younger 
foreign-language Pastors may look forward to some such service, 
their field of activity in the future will be exceedingly limited. 

One of the serious administrative problems in the Bureau 
of Foreign Language Work at the present time is how to make 
provision for the support of a group of older men who, because 
of these changed conditions, will probably have to retire in the 
near future. Some of these men have few annuity years to 
their credit. In some instances they have served the Church 
as local preachers for long periods of years, and now in old 
age are without homes, furniture, bank account, salary, and 
even pension. 

The Bureau, at its last meeting, appointed a committee to 
confer with the Board of Pensions and Relief. to make some 
provision to meet this crisis. 

Recent studies seem to show an increasing number of foreign- 
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language peoples are taking up their residences in the parishes 
of our English-speaking Churches. In some cases they may 
have attended the language Church in the colony from whence 
they have moved. If unshepherded, these newcomers become 
immediately the privilege and responsibility of the local Pastor 
and Church. 

The immigration laws have changed the status of our increase 
in racial groups, but we have with us great numbers of the 
second, and, in some instances, the third generation of young 
people. Many of these form great masses of unchurched people 
in our great cities. The rapid changes in our industrial situa- 
tion caused migration within cities, so that many changes should 
be made. For instance, the John Huss Bohemian Church, 
‘Chicago, is really a Polish mission for children, and it is a very 
good one. Other illustrations could be given. Population 
trends have increased this difficulty. The modern migration of 
Mexican peoples and of colored citizens has added to the com- 
plexity. 

The solution has not been found. We believe, however, that 
we must have more adequate studies of every project, and also 
of new ones that are needed. We must continue to train leader- 
ship, both from racial groups and from people of American 
background who understand the culture of the group with whom 
they work, and, in addition, both types of leaders must have 
American training. We must continue our efforts to bring this 
work to full self-support. We must plan for more adequate 
buildings. We must plan our work so that the results of these 
foreign-language and polyglot Churches will eventually become 
a part of the warp and woof of our regular Methodist Episcopal 
Church, just as the people are becoming a part of the warp 
and woof of our national life. We must build the program of 
the Church so that it will be shot through with the spirit and 
life of Christ, until it shall capture in every center these young 
people for the Kingdom of our Lord. 


THE PACIFIC JAPANESE MISSION 


The Pacific Japanese Mission covers the western half of the 
United States with a Japanese population estimated at 150,000, 
including the American-born children. Of these, 30,000 are 
in Los Angeles, 10,000 in San Francisco and the bay cities, 
and from several hundred to several thousand each in all the 
larger western cities. In the valleys of California and Colorado 
are numbers of Japanese farmers. 

There are approximately 5,000 Japanese Christians in the 
group. Buddhists are bending every effort to win and hold the 
great majority, their activities far exceeding anything to be 
seen in the Orient. Their chief rallying cry is the injustice, 
the materialism, and the wickedness of America, which, they 
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argue, shows the inferiority and failure of Christianity. Their 
whole movement is essentially anti-American, and tries to hold 
the Japanese for Japan. 

We have twenty-one organized Japanese Methodist Churches 
in the chief centers, with 1,700 members. Self-support has 
averaged $30,000 a year the past few years, and in World Service 
giving they rank tenth in the western section, with an average 
giving of $2.56 per member last year. This matter of self- 
support should be pressed as rapidly as possible. This policy 
would probably bring a large number of these Churches to self- 
support during the next three or four years. 

The most pressing need has to do with the saving of the 
second generation. There are 46,000 of these children and 
young people. While adults are gradually decreasing in number, 
the younger generation is increasing at the rate of 5,000 a year. 


THE PACIFIC CHINESE MISSION 


Our Chinese work is at present in a very precarious condition. 
Investigations show that a large majority of the American-born 
Chinese cannot make a public address in their mother tongue, 
that they cannot understand the preaching of Pastors brought 
here from China, and that few of them now frequent any 
religious services of any kind anywhere, 

Other organizations do not meet their social or religious need, 
and they are now found in clubs, dance halls, and similar resorts. 
No denomination is making a bid for them in any definite way. 
These young people are to be found in Chinatown by thousands. 
This group of American-born Chinese constitutes our greatest 
field of obligation and opportunity. The Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh must accept this challenge, and make the conquest of 
this field, or retreat from it in confusion and defeat. 


THE LATIN-AMERICAN MISSION 


The Latin-American Mission reports fifty-seven evangelistic 
and thirty-four regular Christian educational workers on thirty- 
two circuits, with seventy preaching places and 108 different 
centers. During the year 1927 they ministered to 54,628 differ- 
ent people in a personal way. 6,240 gospel messages were 
delivered at as many services, with a total attendance of 246,635. 
3,157 Bibles and 54,182 pieces of Christian. literature were 
placed or sold. Work was secured for 729 men, help given in 
2,294 cases of poverty; 3,910 received medical attention. The 
fifty-four Sunday Schools have a membership of 2,898, the 
forty-two Epworth and Junior Leagues number 1,176, and 
sixty students were sent forth to secure a Christian education, 
within 12 months. 

Perhaps there is no more significant or interesting develop- 
ment in the unfolding program of the Mission than the intensive 
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emphasis and definite projection of plans which are being laid 
for the training of student Pastors and future leaders. There 
has been a careful reconstruction and organization of the studies 
of the Conference courses, insuring conscientious and fruitful 
work on the part of the students. 

It is to be noted that the establishment of attractive Mexican 
friendly Churches and parsonages, as, for example, the Kynett 
Memorial Friendly Center at Artesia, and the Pasadena Mexi- 
can Friendly Center, is immediately reflected in more attractive 
homes. and improvements among the surrounding Mexicans’ 
domiciles. This is noted even when members of the Mission 
live in homes scattered far from these centers. 

The Centenary and World Service obligations have been paid 
in full for eight years. The use of the Every-Member-Canvass 
and of the duplex envelope system is being steadily extended. 
Self-support is slightly on the increase. 


SOUTHWEST SPANISH MISSION 


The Southwest Spanish Mission includes our work among 
Spanish-speaking Americans and Mexicans in New Mexico, and 
in parts of Arizona, Colorado and Kansas. There are eighteen 
Pastoral charges and a total Church membership of 1,239. The 
Sunday School enrollment is 1,440, and the Epworth League 
membership is 890. Churches paid on pastoral support for the 
year 1926, $5,091. The work in this field has always been 
difficult, and our progress has been slow. There is a great need, 
however, for the ministry which the Church can offer. Our 
biggest problem at present is that of securing and supporting 
adequately trained leaders for the work. 


THE BI-LINGUAL MISSION 


The Bi-lingual Mission was organized in 1924. It is made 
up of the foreign-language Churches and missions not included 
in the membership of some other mission Conference or mission, 
and of certain English-language Churches whose chief activities 
are among foreign-language groups. The ministers of the Bi- 
lingual Mission retain their membership in the English-language 
Conferences where their charges are located, and the quarterly 
Conferences of the Bi-lingual Churches are held by the District 
Superintendents of the English-speaking Conferences in which 
they are located. For purposes of administration the Mission 
is assigned to the Detroit Area. The Churches of the Mission 
are distributed throughout eighteen Areas, forty English Con- 
ferences, and sixty-eight Districts. 

The Bi-lingual Mission now includes 105 Churches, Missions 
and Departments. These Churches are served by 101 ministers 
and supplies. The racial distribution of the Churches in the 
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Mission is: Italian, fifty-two; Czech, twelve; Spanish-speaking, 
six; All Nations Churches, eight; Finnish and Portuguese, four 
each ; Chinese, Polish and Slovak, three each; French, Korean, 
Lithuanian and Russian, two each; Armenian, German, Japa- 
nese, Hungarian, Syrian and Welsh, one each; a total of eighteen 
nationalities. 

The membership of the Churches is reported as 7,240; num- 
ber of baptisms for the year 192%7—adults 311, children 563. 

The Churches of the Mission paid toward pastoral support, 
during the year 1927, $17,556, a gain over the previous year 
of $4,070. They paid toward all benevolences $19,446, a gain 
in benevolent giving of $3,805. The amount paid toward cur- 
rent expenses was $42,225. The total for ministerial support, 
all benevolences, and current expenses was $92,685. 

The Mission is conducting 103 Sunday Schools. These 
schools are superintended and taught by 1,004 officers and 
teachers, 391 of them from racial groups. The Sunday School 
enrollment is 14,401, a gain of 1,826. The average attendance 
is 8,475. The week-day school enrollment is 1,065. The daily 
vacation Church School enrollment is 3,030. The Epworth 
Leagues report a senior membership of 1,868 and a junior mem- 
bership of 1,080. The Pastors report 43,861 home calls for 
the year. 

The Mission has forty-one Church buildings used exclusively 
for language work. About thirty congregations are housed in 
English Churches. About twenty use rented halls or public 
school buildings. There are twenty furnished parsonages. 

The Pastors of the Bi-lingual Mission preach each Sunday in 
the following languages: Armenian, Czech, Chinese, Finnish, 
French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Japanese, Korean, Lithua- 
nian, Polish, Portuguese, Russian, Slovak, Spanish, Syrian and 
Welsh. 

The Bi-lingual Mission has promoted mutual fellowship 
between the foreign-language and English Churches. Self- 

‘ support has been encouraged and stimulated. Statistical infor- 
mation has been lifted from the columns of Conference minutes 
and given publicity in the Church. The Bi-lingual Churches 
and Pastors have enjoyed unified Episcopal supervision. 

The quadrennium has not been without its administrative 
difficulties. Legislation calculated to meet these difficulties is 
being proposed to the General Conference. 


Work In Mormon TERRITORY 


Our work in Mormon territory goes steadily on. The sacri- 
ficial efforts of our missionaries in this territory are worthy of 
special mention. From a recent report of the Superintendent 

- of the Mission we quote: 
“Whatever our opportunities and achievements may have 
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been in the past, the future holds a brighter outlook for Protes- 
tanism in Utah than ever before. We have come over a hard 
way to our present standing. Protestantism is no longer stig- 
matized by those who were once our bitter opponents. ‘The day 
of wrangling and bitterness is past. There is friendliness 
everywhere and a willingness on the part of both Mormon and 
Protestant to co-operate in carrying out the great issues which 
have as their objectives the betterment of the citizenship in 
Utah. There is a universal recognition of an undeniable fact 
—that Protestantism has a place in Utah, and that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church has a distinctive contribution to make 
to every aggressive movement that has as its goal the better- 
ment of State-wide conditions.” 


Necro Work 


THE MISSISSIPPI FLOOD 


The Mississippi Flood brought distress and poverty to 
thousands of people, many of whom lost everything they pos- 
sessed. The membership in four Negro Annual Conferences 
was seriously affected, ninety-five ministers and their families 
being forced to flee for their lives, while fifty-three Churches 
and parsonages were rendered unfit for use. Every rural: Pastor 
in the Baton Rouge District, Louisiana Conference, was forced 
from his home. In response to the appeal sent out by the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension, a total of over $70,000 
was voluntarily remitted by friends from every section of the 
country. In addition to the nearly 100 preachers and their 
families who were granted financial assistance from the Flood 
Fund in order to tide them over so serious an emergency, 4 
number of Churches that were ruined by the general devastation 
resulting from the overflow of the Mississippi River are now 
being rebuilt. The greatest sufferers were among our colored 
brethren. No investment which the Methodist Episcopal Church 
ever made in humanity has brought more satisfactory returns 
than her appropriations toward the support of our Christian 
and educational activities in behalf of the Negroes of the South 
and in other sections of the United States. 

It may be of interest to note, in this connection, that the 
New Orleans Area, composed exclusively of Negro Conferences, 
stands at the head of the list in proportionate World Service 
contributions. Every Conference and thirty-two out of the 
forty-one Superintendents’ Districts in the New Orleans Area 
registered an increase in World Service giving during 1927. 


PASTOR TRAINING COURSES FOR NEGROES 


Our summer schools for the training of rural Pastors have » 
been an outstanding feature of our work for the past ten years. 
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During this period we have granted nearly 1,400 scholarships 
to Pastors serving rural appointments. In 1927 we conducted 
three schools. One was at Waveland, Mississippi, to serve min- 
isters from Louisiana and Mississippi, another at Claflin College, 
Orangeburg, South Carolina, for the South Carolina Confer- 
ence, and another at Philander Smith College, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, for the Little Rock Conference. 

The Pastors’ School at Little Rock was conducted at the 
same time the State Normal Summer School for public school 
teachers was on. We arranged for an exchange of teachers 
between the Normal School and the Pastors’ School, and also 
arranged our classes so that Pastors could attend certain classes 
of the teachers’ course of study, and, in like manner, the teach- 
ers could attend certain Pastors’ classes. 

The noon hour was given to an address to the entire school 
on some phase of community work in which both teacher and 
Pastor should be interested. The association of Pastors’ train- 
ing with public school teachers’ training was new. It 
brought these two important leaders into close contact and 
had them face the community together. We believe this to 
be the beginning of one of the most forward-looking pieces of 
work we have been able to do in our training courses. 

Because of a reduced missionary income, we faced the embar- 
rassment of having more men from Louisiana and Mississippi 
anxious to attend our school than we were able to provide for. 
So keen is the interest in this type of work, and so appreciative 
are the men of the training they get in the rural Pastors’ 
schools, that our brethren of Louisiana and Mississippi con- 
tributed $600 to the support of their school this year. This, 
added to the appropriation of the Board, made possible the 
attendance of sixty-six ministers at the Waveland, Mississippi, 
Summer School. 

In the three schools promoted by our Board during 1927, 179 
Pastors were enrolled. 


THE LARGER PARISH PLAN 


The first adventure of our Negro Churches into the “larger 
parish” is in the “Pocahontas Larger Parish.” The parish is 
the outgrowth of four years of study and work by the Pocahontas » 
Community Church in the coal fields of West Virginia. 

There are seven charges in the parish; four ministers and 
two social workers make the staff. The purpose of the parish 
is to carry to the mining centers in the parish a type of social 
and religious program which will lift the standard of living 
among the miners and their children. 

The pastor has secured the consent of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to study the parish with the view of supporting its social 
and educational program. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE CITY 


More than 30 per cent of our Negro population live in cities 
of 2,500 inhabitants or more. Among white people the per- 
centage is slightly more than 50 per cent, but the Negro, like 
the white man, is looking to the city as the ultimate place for 
a career. He finds the monetary return for his labor in the city 
is larger, educational advantages are superior, and health is 
better protected, housing more attractive and comfortable, and 
social life more congenial. 

Dr. George H. Haynes, of the Federal Church Council, strik- 
ingly says: “The Negro is part of this whirl toward the city. 
He cannot keep out of it if he would! He would not be out of 
it if he could.” 

In his urban trend of population it is very apparent. that 
the Negro is a part of a general trend of American economic 
life which is pushing him in a steady stream toward urban life, 


NEGROES HEADED TOWARD INDUSTRY 


The last ten years reveal the fact that the Negro has gained 
a permanent hold in the industries of the Southern cities and 
in the great industrial and commercial cities of the North. He 
has convinced himself that he can make good and live in the 
North. He can stand the climate and meet the exacting con- 
ditions of community life. Less Negroes are going South in 
the winter than at any time in the past ten years. Indication 
of this disposition to remain in the North is the fact that he 
is developing business enterprises, such as banks, insurance 
companies, and a few industries, which give assurance of per- 
manence. By far the greatest investment he has made in 
Northern communities is in Churches. In many cases groups 
of Southern people have bargained to invest more than $100,000 
in the buying of Churches from white congregations which have 
moved to suburban localities. Devoted as the Negro is to his 
Church, the buying of these properties is the finest argument 
we have for his permanence in Northern centers. 

In 1910, for example, 90 per cent of the Negroes in North- 
ern cities were engaged in domestic and personal service. To-day 
in cities like Cleveland, Toledo, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago and 
smaller cities, there are as many, and in some cases more men 
and women in manufacturing, mechanical and trade and trans- 
* portation pursuits than in the personal domestic service group. 
Statistics show that the Negro worker is rapidly increasing in 
the industrial occupation. Government reports show that 
between 1890 and 1910, Negroes increased in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits 165.3 per cent, and in trade and trans- 
portation 129.5 per cent. In other words, as far back as 1910, 
Negroes were going into industrial and commercial occupations 
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as rapidly as they were entering domestic and personal service. 
The. period from 1910 to 1930, when the facts are assembled, 
will show a remarkable change in Negro employment. All of 
this faces the Negro Church up to a new challenge, and Negro 
leadership must be taught to appreciate this fact and adjust its 
ministry to meet what may almost be a new social order. 


NEGRO SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Scholarship Committee of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension has been generous in its consideration 
of colored students. We have instructors of religious education 
at Wiley College, Sam Huston College, Clark College, Rust 
College, and we are about to place one in Philander Smith 
College; all of whom are products of the Board’s training 
program, 

The time is here when districts must have. the benefit of 
trained men and women in the field of Religious Education to 
lead in the development of a program which will be distinctly 
youth’s. There is no question about our Pastors and District 
Superintendents being ready to support such a program. We 
must get promising young men and women ready for this serv- 
ice and work out a plan for their support. 


NEGRO CHURCH EXTENSION 


With a large number of unfinished buildings throughout the’ 
country, and with others that have gone on to completion and 
are carrying heavy debts, the large reduction in Church exten- 
sion appropriations has been a source of constant uneasiness. 
We have an increasing number of suitable Churches for Negro 
congregations, but up to date they are the exceptions rather 
than the rule. 


WESLEY FouNDATION WoRK 


The Wesley Foundation work of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is the program of the Church in ministering to Method- 
ist students at State universities and at other tax-supported or 
non-Methodist schools. 

The Centenary survey of the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension for this particular field was made by Dr. 
James ©. Baker, of Urbana, Illinois, the ablest man in the 
country for such a task. That survey attracted the attention of 
' many Annual Conferences to these new enterprises, and lifted — 
the Wesley Foundation idea into a wholly new place in the 
consciousness of the people. Under the leadership of the four 
men mentioned; and with the increased Centenary resources 
of the two co-operating boards, the Wesley Foundation move- 
ment soon gained recognition as an essential factor in the pro- 
gram of the Church. 
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GROWTH 


In 1918 there were twenty operating points for Wesley Foun- 
dation work. Most of them were unorganized, or very loosely 
organized. We are now operating in sixty centers, many of 
them having well-developed, comprehensive programs. In 1918 
there were four full-time workers. By 1927 the number had 
increased to forty-two, fourteen women and twenty-eight men, 
whose work is supplemented by the efforts of at least sixty local 
Pastors. The maintenance budget provided by the two co-oper- 
ating boards has grown from $6,000 in 1918 to nearly $100,000 
in 192%. Ten other places are ready for full-time workers, and 
are suffering seriously for the lack of them, yet there are no 
local or missionary funds available for these new enterprises. 
Fortunately, a number of other communities have been able to 
go ahead with the work with very little assistance from the 
Joint Committee. 

A DEFINITION 


According to Dr. James C. Baker, of Urbana, Illinois, the 
foremost exponent of this program, the purpose of a Wesley 
Foundation is “to provide a Church for college and university 
students that will offer: 

1. A shrine for worship. 

2. A school for religious education. 

3. A home away from home. 

4. A laboratory for training lay leaders in Church activities. 

5. A recruiting station for the ministry, for missionary work 
at home and abroad, and for other specialized Kingdom tasks.” 
In other words, a “Wesley Foundation is a spiritual Alma 
Mater.” ssf 

Another able worker, Rev. Robert G. Bowden, of Indianola 
Church, Columbus, Ohio, under the general caption for the 
Student Center, “A Home Away From Home,” defines his pro- 
gram as a quadrilateral: “Worship, Religious Education, Social 
Activities, and Pastoral Guidance.” 


SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 


An interesting and important outgrowth of the Wesley Foun- 
dation work has been demand for the development of schools 
of religion at State universities and other independent schools. 
A number of such schools are already in existence and the move- 
ment seems likely to be widely extended. 


ONE TESTIMONY 


On the closing Sunday morning of the university year at 
Norman, Oklahoma, the service in our Church was largely in 
the hands of the students who were about to be graduated. A 
young woman was the final speaker. Her appreciation of the 
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Church was an unconscious expression of the ideals of a Wesley 
Foundation. 

She said: “The first Sunday morning after we arrived in 

Norman as ordinary Freshmen you brought us to Sunday School 
and to Church. You made us feel at home. You initiated us 
into all the organizations of the Church. 
- “During these years we have lived with you, learning, grow- 
ing, and leading the lives your experience and wisdom have 
shown us, We have come to know, to love, and to follow Jesus, 
who alone makes university life complete. 

“You have given us knowledge; you have given us the oppor- 
tunity to express our ideas; you have given us wholesome fun 
and recreation; you have brought great men to help us and be 
our friends. We understand and appreciate the sacrifices you 
have made in order to aid us in this splendid way. 

“You are our examples—may we ever hold high the torch of 
service you have lighted for us. You have been, are, and always 
will be the supreme influence in life at its best. You*are the 
biggest thing in university life. 

“You have shared our joys and our sorrows—we thank you. 
As we take our places in other Churches, we will cherish’ the 
beautiful memories of Hfe with you, and shall ever try to live up 
to the ideals you have given us.” 


THE Fioop In New ENGLAND 


The New England Flood, which wrought such serious devas- 
tation, particularly in Vermont, in the fall of 1927, created an 
emergency task for the Board. The flood came so suddenly and 
passed so quickly that many failed to realize its significance; 
yet experienced Red Cross workers, Secretary Herbert Hoover 
and others rated the flood as one of America’s major calamities. 
A considerable number of our Churches were flooded and a 
score of our Church members were drowned. Others lost: not 
only their property but their means of livelihood. An early 
appeal was sent out to the Church press, and this was followed 
by a special appeal to the Churches of Methodism to help to 
make good the losses to property, and to aid in the support of 
Churches in the stricken communities. At the time of the 
writing of this report the total amount of the collections from 
the Churches could. not be known. However, emergency appro- 
priations have been made, and, in co-operation with the com- 
mittee in charge of the Zion’s Herald Relief Fund, every effort 
has been made and will be made to relieve the distress, and to 
put the work in the affected communities back on a stable basis. 


FINANCE 


As the financial statement at the end of this report will show, 
our Centenary and World Service income has steadily decreased 
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during the quadrennium. The big slump came in 1924, the 
first year of the quadrennium, with the result we have had 
available for administration through our General Fund just 
about half the sum we had during the previous quadrennium. 

Our Permanent Fund has increased $1,944,425.43 during the 
past four years, bringing the total of the fund to $5,468,155.59 
as of October 31st, 1927. The additions to the fund came 
from the following sources: 


/ 


PANTITUUITEY = GLUS ee eheccta ors, cross Sle Sate eopht pate eiettre ercterene $701,058.66 
Bequests for the Permanent Fund............ . | 178,854.55 
Gifts! fon: Special sTristsie .+.c1g by b aie ui ia is he pielere 132,009.59 
Returned and Transferred Donations.......... 123,758.35 
Appropriations for Revolving Fund........... 400,000.00 


Net Undesignated Income from Loan Fund.... 408,744.28 
Totaly, .OsDielde. 2th4. ii. Ste cide aa. SALE $1,944,425.43 


Under our By-Laws the net undesignated income from the 
Loan Fund is added to the new Revolving Fund authorized by 
the last General Conference. As soon as this fund becomes 
substantially larger and begins to “revolve,” it may be deemed 
advisable to make the net undesignated income from the Per- 
manent Fund available for Administration Expense. This 
would eliminate that unpopular’ item, “Overhead,” from our 
appropriations and make it possible for us to administer for 
our work 100 cents of every dollar we receive from the annual 
benevolent contributions of the Churches. ; 

At the end of our last fiscal year we had annuity contracts 
outstanding totalling $1,907,742.76. All annuity gifts, except 
where the donor has stipulated otherwise, remain in our Per- 
manent Fund after the death of the annuitants, and the income 
only is available for use. This policy gives us an increasing 
income from this fund over the amount required to meet our 
annuity payments, and makes possible the suggestion made 
above for caring for our administration expense. 


Facing THE FuTuRE 


The present excessive financial pressure upon the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension, prompted by the seri- 
ousness of certain local situations involving the possible loss 
of some of our Church and parsonage properties, plus a demand 
from other quarters for financial co-operation in behalf of an 
expansion program in the face of a shrinking income, constitutes 
our present major administrative problem as we look forward to 
the work of the coming quadrennium. A clear understanding 
on the part of all concerned of the several causes underlying 
these developments would measurably forestall certain forms of 
criticism and eliminate the likelihood of hurtful antagonisms, 
Our Staff discussions, based upon extensive field contacts and 
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observations, seem to center about the following main con- 
siderations : 

1—The present situation is largely the result of our educa- 
tional procedure, creating higher standards for Church equip- 
ment and program, which has prompted many Churches, no 
longer satisfied with their inadequate facilities, to undertake 
building and maintenance enterprises which have in many 
instances proven to be beyond their ability to finance during 
the period contemplated, owing to the mounting costs of build- 
ing and maintenance, with no proportionate increase in income 
to the wage earners and salaried members of the local congre- 
gation which must face the material obligations involved. Many 
of these Churches never intended to burden the Board of Home 
Missions with additional appeals for financial aid, but now find 
themselves compelled to do so, even though unable, for the 
reasons above mentioned, to cover their own committals in 
behalf of the World Service Fund. In consequence, the Board 
is confronted with the exceedingly delicate problem of attempt- 
ing to reckon with unusual financial demands out of a heart= 
breakingly depleted treasury. We ought to add that in most 
cases these building enterprises were perfectly legitimate and 
highly commendable. Under normal conditions, no serious 
financial embarrassments would probably have accrued. 

2—The financial co-operation of the Board in demonstration 
projects of several types—Churches, community houses, leader- 
ship programs, etc.—is amother instance of the embarrassment 
of success. Contrary to the general understanding that, when 
once educated to appreciate their real value, such projects could 
be financed by the local Church and the community served, 
the result, in many instances, has been the creation of a desire 
for similar types of equipment and service, backed by a demand 
that the Board of Home Missions and Church Extension’ help 
to multiply undertakings of this sort far beyond its financial 
ability to co-operate. 

Due largely to the lack of funds, as well as to a change of 
departmental policy, the Board has been compelled to discon- 
tinue the multiplication of such demonstration projects. Per- 
haps it may be just as well to make the impact more general 
by endeavoring to lift the whole Church gradually, rather than 
to make it possible for a few Churches to so outdistance the 
rest that they cannot hope to catch up, or, in their haste to do 
so, find it imperative to depend upon the Board for a measure 
of material support which is manifestly impossible, notwith- 
standing the legitimacy of the claim that similar aid was granted 
to other Churches, neither more worthy nor more needy. 

3—The Centenary and Interchurch Movements were only the 
first two chapters of a Book of Revelation of religious needs 
and opportunities for sacrificial service and financial investment 
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with which the Church of Christ must reckon in America, as 
well as overseas. Alert District Superintendents and Pastors 
are discovering desperately crucial religious and social needs 
far beyond anything ever revealed during Centenary days, to 
their embarrassment and ours. We are faced with tremen- 
dously attractive Kingdom service opportunities, absolutely 
impossible of acceptance by the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension until we have both the men and the money 
to challenge these possibilities. As previously intimated, the 
larger parish plan is destined to make a vital contribution 
toward some sort of a solution of this delicate and. difficult 
problem, particularly if we shall succeed in enlisting the services 
of a consecrated lay ministry by the re-establishment of a func- 
tioning local preacher system and are able to capitalize our 
laymen’s associations in the interest of a definite evangelistic 
program. 

4—There is a pronounced and developing conviction abroad 
that the ten-year survey will shortly have served its purpose and 
may then become an increasing administrative liability, not 
only because of the slump in World Service giving, which means 
a shrinkage of $136,000 in Home Board funds available for 
appropriation to the field for the current year, but on account 
of changing conditions which that ten-year preview, however 
scientific, could not anticipate. We are not suggesting another 
national survey by Home Board representatives or by outside 
survey experts, but raising the question as to whether a quad- 
rennial survey, conducted simultaneously by our District and 
Area leadership who are familiar with and willing to face 
frankly all of the implications involved, may not serve to 
equalize matters and be conducive to a more satisfactory distri- 
bution of Conference and District appropriations, as well as a 
better understanding all around. A redistribution of available 
funds in the light of such a restudy of needs and opportunities 
by our local leadership might also result in a more equitable 
division of responsibility in these matters between the Confer- 
ence Boards and the National Board, and simplify administra- 
tive procedure. Even then, the needs of strictly. missionary 
Conferences would have to be kept in mind in the determination 
of the equities involved. 

5—Another factor that seems pertinent to a satisfactory solu- 
tion of our present dilemma in the administration of available 
financial resources grows out of the feeling of unfairness preva- 
lent among those of our Conferences which are making heroic 
efforts to keep up the standard of their World Service contribu- 
tions, yet are required to share recurring annual cuts propor- 
tionately with certain other Conferences which are equally able 
financially, but for reasons best known to themselves, register a 
constant annual decrease in World Service giving. This does 
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not, of course, apply to Conferences in strictly missionary terri- 
tory which have, as a rule, made enviable records. Neither does 
it apply to Conferences which have been temporarily incapaci- 
tated, financially, on account of crop failures, floods and similar 
calamities. The suggestion has come from some sections of 
the field that the slump in the World Service contributions of 
individual Conferences be kept in mind in our future efforts 
to determine Home Board appropriation equities. The adoption 
of such a policy would, we believe, be unsound administrative : 
procedure in a connectional Church like ours and the suggestion 
cannot therefore be countenanced. On the other hand, it is 
equally unMethodistic, as a policy of District administrative 
procedure, to assume the responsibility of making direct appro- 
priations from World Service Funds in order to solve District 
financial problems, however acute they may appear to be. Great 
patience and the utmost mutual consideration in all of our 
administrative relationships is essential to the largest realization 
of our common Kingdom objectives. 

The opportunity for constructive Christian service and worth- 
while achievement was never greater nor more challenging than 
now. The present total income of the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension is wholly inadequate to meet legitimately 
classified and emergency needs throughout the connection, with 
little or no opportunity for normal expansion. We have reason 
to believe that, if we can find a way to bring our Church as a 
whole to a keen realization of the desperateness of certain finan- 
cial problems confronting many of our present projects, and an 
awakening Church consciousness can be adequately challenged 
by the greatness of our Kingdom expansion opportunities ; if we 
can succeed in overcoming the tendency, in many quarters, to 
divorce the financial and spiritual phases of the total Kingdom 
enterprise, and, during this remaining year of the current quad- 
rennium, can undergird the whole program of procedure and 
activities with a new baptism of the Holy Spirit and a veritable 
contagion of evangelistic endeavor, we shall hasten the solution 
of our financial and the related problems that now distress us. 

If, in this day of exceptional privilege and challenging serv- 
ice opportunities, a man can live so on the surface of things 
that the pang of the world pain never strikes deeply into his 
own bosom; that he never gets beneath the burdens and the 
inequalities of life, due to human selfishness, prejudice, and a 
false racial superiority complex; that he never feels the tragedy 
of a wasted, a mis-spent life, a lost soul—if he has no heart 
for these things, the Kingdom of God, as their supreme remedy, 
will arouse in him no consuming enthusiasm. But let his soul 
be saturated with a sense of human need; let him get his own 
heart underneath the hurts of life; let him feel himself a citizen 
of the race-wide democracy of suffering; let him know some- 
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thing of the reality of the heartbreak of Gethsemane and the 
tragedy of Calvary—then all that is manly in him, everything 
that has kinship with God, will rise to hail the coming of the 
Kingdom as that which insures the emancipation of men, and 
creates an actual brotherhood in the midst of them. If that 
Japanese leader at the Washington Conference for the Limita- 
tion of Armaments was correct in his insistence that all the 
world is looking to America for light and faith, then the Church 
of Christ in America must see to it that America shall not fail 
the world by insuring to that leadership the impact of vital 
iety. 
pee Respectfully submitted, 


E. D. KouHustEepr 
Corresponding Secretary 
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PERMANENT FUND 
Balance Sheet October 31, 1927 


ASSETS 


Loans TO CHURCHES: 
PRBS UAT ae ce yereacsels pet ious cs SONG, 3, vases eR 
ROVOlVINGEUING Ss eee comes «ae 
Bonps: 


ARANVORC A ONGS sock nice te se ts. oles teak 
Guaranteed Real Estate Mortgage Bonds 
Public Utility and Other Bonds........ 


Morreacgs, Norss, Erc.: 


Guaranteed Mortgages................ 
Other Mortgages, Notes, etc........... 


Stocks WIONATUD) Osteo Gnee stone oe ee 


Rea Estate: 


Wesley Building, Philadelphia......... 
OthersReal Estate. 22S... eh 


Cc 3 


$992,081.61 


402,230.00 


$552,250.00 
315,000.00 


288,500.00 


$201,000.00 


876,547 .49 


$1,140,000 .00 
555,840.00 


oC i a ary 


DistTrRIBUTED As FoLLows 


Loan Funp: 


Subject to Annuities...............6.. 
Not Subject to Annuities: 


Undesignated........ $1,966,289 .95 
Designated. :. 2°... ... 102,657.17 
Revolving Fund....... 942,859 . 12 
Surplussss. 7 sete ee 53,572.17 


Home Mission Funp: 


Subject to Annuities -...52..05...... 
Not Subject to Annuities: 


Undesignated........ | $353,780.45 
Designated. ......... 141,253 .97 


$1,301,735 .83 


3,065,378 .41 





$606,006 . 93 


495,034.42 


$25,231.49 
1,394,311.61 


1,155,750.00 


1,077,547 .49 
105,800.00 


1,695,840 .00 
13,675.00 


$5,468,155 . 59 


$4,367,114. 24 


1,101,041.35 
$5,468,155 .59 
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DISBURSEMENTS BY CONFERENCES FOR MAINTENANCE AND CHURCH 
EXTENSION FOR FOUR YEARS ENDED OCTOBER 31, 1927 
















; ; Church 
ONFERENCE 
CoNFERENC Maintenance Wisencian Total 
Adabamag ts.) ci cites ae - ss a tteesd EF. $28, 246.71 $38, 082.50 $66, 329.21 
Atlanta Pes... JER. RAO IRE. os C.F. 14? 828.33 10, 107.50 24) 935.83 
Baltimones oo) eae a le. fae oes. FES Ss. 114} 172.21 105, 259.50 219} 431.71 
Bi-Lingual Mission. .............6. 8. 34; BAG SQN CR Mo0d ER W806 34; 446.22 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic............... E. 37; 146.54 15, 560.00 52,706.54 
California, 5 555159 FER, ASS = se aes F. 127} 892.02 105; 935.92 233; 827.94 
California German...:.........0.5 F. 14) 469.09 2,022.00 16, 491.09 
Central Alabama»). 2:.......-..4 C.F. 16,908.75 15,812.50 32? 721.25 
Central Germaniss, .645 ..f-2... 2. 3h. é EF. 22,910.00) 19, 837.00 42;747.00 
Central Winois:lo< .GGi. Gt... 2. JS F. 42,620.84 23,515.10 66, 135.94 
Central Missouri...0..:-.-....5 C.S. 15, 848.33 12,117.93 27,966.26 
Central New York.....-......04.3 F. 60, 750.27 34,795.00) 95, 545. 27 
Central Pennsylvania..-..........5 8. 71,938.88) 26, 464.97 98, 403.85 
Central Swedish... os. 60... .. 00508 F. 23, 280.00 1,818.43 25, 098.43 
Central Tennessee........... 0.0045 F, 19,045.00 9,332.75) 28,377.75 
Ghicago Northwest................ F. 18, 044.57 15,060.00 33, 104.57 
Wolorddoz ss. /GnBse tear > dele F. 125,451.04 47,070.30 172; 521.34 
Golambias Riveriijs. £0.44. .... hisses FE. 67, 242.92 31,464.35 98; 707.27 
Dakota sh... 0, Gh. ido’... see F. 52,613.65 17,186.60 
Delaware: . 2. GGsARE GE « -loesiih C.S. 29, 687.47 $1,728.25 111) 415.72 
MesMoimes..... (AA.. Silda... Sel F. 43,767.55 21, 586.50 65, 354.05 
Detroit, UE i. [BO Aaa. . ola e F. 139, 239.96 51,464.51 190,704.47 
HastiGerman: - (HG. 032.55. 00%. 8.0 8. 9,771.25 6,500.00 16,271.25 
Rast Tennessee/57 620.55. .<.. si C.F. 13,727.50 6, 162.00 19,889.50 
Eastern Swedishi.:: ..).5...... 00.0 S. 23, 832.07 3,685.00 27,517.07 
BTiS OS COL... Hic Md Sh. cc. AOS F. 41,032.00 19,612.00 60, 644.00 
Wlorida M8. i516 sie bonyldb's wise «ide 8. 20, 220.00 7,535.00 27,755.00 
Geneseecis. 2.2 O88... HI F 61,817.50 68,955.00 130,772.50 
Georiayk (1. HaR ORR Soo. 28, 806.00 6,881.1 35,687.19 
Hawaii Mission. ............ c 113,811.60 7,058.50 120,870.10 
Holston. ...... t 130, 672.49 67,189.66 197, 862.15 
Illinois... ; 55, 167 .97 33, 130.00 88, 297.97 
Indiana! ..... 43,623.09 39,627.41 83, 250.50 
Inter-Mountain . 46,756.22 18,551.50 65, 307.72 
TOWaw.ihe. .s. 20,185.65 12,427.50 32,613.15 
Kansas... 46, 838.09 40, 204.77 87,042.86 
Kentucky ea le 56, 435.89 14,280.00 70,715.89 
Latin-American Mission........... | 295 ,766 . 07 96,545.05 392,311.12 
Periiont ne oe ha C.S. 56, 628.92 67,633.75] 124; 262.67 
Tincolnnt os easter Fate C.S8. 23,474.90 5,205.00 28,679.90 
Bittle Rocks. 25.00. atime. bie C.8. 18,611.00 17,413.00 36,024.00 
Thouistanargayas. KXaciomietes scien ks C.8 36, 360.83 24,505.71 60, 866.54 
Maine iri. <.- Pere omaibtes ie teeter ctistek <chinia\ alle 6 s 41,704.32 23,389.16 65,093.48 
Michigans; enact fees tts cae s F 83, 194.05 28,475.84 111, 669.89 
Minnesota ti. cette ia ctas ati my ces loate F 58, 442.49 22,890.00 81,332.49 
Mississippl f .°58 Aig orseciaestn co C.S8 14) 237 50 24) 833.27 39, 070.77 
ABS OUP se oeyle store vcksen ust tyeh= s4sys'a oA are F 17,291.59 7,901 88 25, 193.47 
Montana, State cnc. te eck anaes onl F 117,728.24 26, 549.25 144) 277.49 
Nebraskats: 3a c,tetten eee a dae OF F. 101, 048.00 54, 062.69 155,110.69 
Newarlenec) penis: i ait paces 8. 170, 176.26 56, 330.00 226, 506. 26 
News Englanidy-crsy,.2.9:acccisis 2 sb alee save Ss. 216, 469 . 20 6 208.79 249; 677.99 
New England Southern............8. 62; 826.79 7415 00 70, 241.79 
NewiHampshire.s foie iks. fas eteaes 5 8. 35, 169.21 6,542.17 41} 711.38 
ING Wad CESCY-. 6, et cen ois Seg Rlidecalets 8. 71 5355 85 19,327.75 90, 683 60 
NewalMexicoic: ica. Saysiets wie cvesnie «Rawat F. 37,789.30 16; 233.94 54,023.24 
ING We VOLK rane Sirsiesuielenc vee tees oes Ss. 223,219.93 85,572 00 308, 791.93 
News ork (Hastie. a .rSathiet weiss. Ss. 384, 628.44 89,350.00 473, 978.44 
North; Carolina). 0536 o cnet sce C.F. 10, 490.00 12,653.00 23; 143.00 
NorthyDakotary.c pot raid cc nas wala d ote F. 73,471.47 12, 456.26 85, 927.73 
Northiladianga scotrasicie ais eins ia ctevenns Ss. 23, 253.66 22,714.12 45, 967.78 
North-East Ohio. ..............005 F. 148,650.60 53,945.00 202} 595.60 
Northern Minnesota............... 103 75,819.68 44,400.35 120, 220.03 
Northern New York............... s. 40,900.49 12,525.00 53, 425.49 
Northern Swedish................. F. 13, 341.25 5, 840.00 19, 181.25 
Northwest Indiana................ F. 75,108.39 197,101.10 272; 209.49 
Northwest Iowa............0.000. F. 38, 849.33 29,185.50 68, 034.83 
Northwest Kansas...,.,, hes pit ee Sons 25, 147.27 12,617.56 37,764.83 
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CoNFERENCE 


Norwegian and Danish............ 


Norwegian-Danish Mission . 














Oreronieecs ts aa e 
Pacific Chinese Mission . 
Pacific German......... 
Pacific Japanese Mission. 7 
Pacific Swedish Mission Conf . 
Philadelphia... i... 25500... 
Pittsburgh... . iz. 
Porto Rico Mission . 
Puget Sound...... 
Rock River...... 


Saint Johns River.......:...... TARRY. 


SaintAWowis’. <oixk. ikl. Ss cs. 3 3 
Savannah oo iG Gin cabs + 00 vba 


South Florida Mission........... . 
Southern. ois cee sk bo wn. « peteye 


EF 
C.F. 
South-Canoling. 43 She hk. «+ + sik Cc. F. 


Southern California...........0%8 ok: 


Southern Illinois........0....... 
Southwest Kansas 
Southwest Spanish Mission 


SEODNORSCES: ays, 0.» WSF s(EHS vis fee ne ond 
Pexagie cee Hie Ayes ele edd 

"BL OVarercatite «oie shee eed Bie veni es 

Upper Iowa. . 4, ae 

Upper Mississippi. y 
Utah Mission. . fsc,.a@ea.fS.... 
Vermontaeiinc. (fda hl... Df Ss. 
Washington soc ide ot ss. calsawed Ss. 
WresteObig...... kiswes 0. ia. oaths F. 
Wiest cetas a0, thi iraiake eso scchs C.F. 
WestiVirginia Glog Si0.0i.. 1. iN. F. 
West; Wisconsin ..).605.3......00. F. 
Western Norwegian-Danish........ F. 
Western Swedish. ..:.......--..05- F. 
Walmington so. stn chetken we ace. oR Ss. 
Waseonsine}. 65 coe Beco. sw. is F. 
Wyoming. :. : fa0;G8s 6h. the Ss. 
Wyoming :State.\s2.7- 00a. 8. OS. F. 


To Revolving Fund ii2.;22..... 4S ie 
Miscellaneous Items................. 








Maintenance Church Total 
Extension 

$30, 911.67 $5,080.00 $35,991. 
21,793.33 154.00 21,947. 
38,998.87 31,843.50 70, 842. 
99, 242.10 62, 089.48 161, 331. 
$2; 300.61 34, 004.08 116, 304. 
51,548.78 29, 497 .03 81,045. 
12)925.94 1, 240.00 14) 165. 
75,017.18 24,996.17 100; 013. 
18,601.96 2,300.00 20,901. 
124) 559.91 59,782.20 184) 342. 
191,060.12 139, 965.00 331,025. 
246, 802.04 23, 118.05 269; 920 
154,715.58 28,044.40 182,759 
260, 103.33 84, 646.25 344,749 
33, 842.98 26, 026.83 59, 869 
126,017.14 53,075.00 179, 092 
13, 825.00 6; 250.00 20,075 
13, 486.25 11,353.50 24, 839 
12, 809.00 13,132.50 25,941 
61, 545.00 13,685.00 75, 230 
122,064.44 93, 247.90 215,312 
36, 251.66 31, 238.87 67, 490 
31,990.42 9,998.77 41,989 
87,639.40 26, 669.00 114,308 
8, 845.00 5,805.00 14,650 
23, 525.00 20, 582.40 44,107 
57, 038.83 56,731.50 113,770 
33,385.43 11,915.00 45,300 
9,334.50 19,380.50 28,715 
61,771.83 26,117.50 87,889 
28, 636. 60 6, 196.00 34, 832 
49,130.05 33, 440.00 82,570 
79,258.52 42,913.75 122,172 
20, 810.00 22, 430.00 43, 240 
57,716.67 42,784.50 100, 501 
49,776.44 10, 653.50 60,429 
28, 275.00 6, 886 .00 35, 161 
14,776.25 2,990.00 17,766 
28, 366.89 17,363.50 45,730 
52, 142.59 22,813.95 74,956 
77, 359.08 20, 653.96 98,013 
41,072.55 13, 426.40 54,498 
eek. Gees 473,981.50 473,981 
52, 468.49 190.21 52,658 
$7, 146, 145.13] $3, 823, 535.98)/$10, 969.681. 
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To the Bishops and Members of the General Conference, assem- 
bled in Kansas City, Missouri, May, 1928. 


OFFICERS OF THE WoMAN’s HoME MISSIONARY Society 


PRESIDENT 
Mrs. W. H. C. Goode, Whitby Place, Sidney, Ohio. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Mrs. W. Raymond Brown, 123 Washington Park, Bath, N. Y. 

Miss E. Jean Oram, 1831 Hast 98rd Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. W. P. Thirkield, Signal Mountain Inn, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mrs. George O. Robinson, 1303 Wentworth Ave., Pasadena, Cal. 

Mrs. I. D. Jones, 1349 Burdette Ave., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, 122 Lake Ave., Ocean Grove, N. J. 


RECORDING SECRETARY 
Mrs. J. Luther Taylor, 706 West Euclid Ave., Pittsburg, Kansas. 


TREASURER 
Mrs. J. H. Freeman, Delaware, Ohio. 


TRUSTEES 


Mrs. V. F. DeVinny, 2155 Goodrich Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Mrs. Daniel Stecker, 423 Highth Street, Wilmette, III. 

Mrs. M. C. Slutes, 1330 Michigan Ave., Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. Anna E. Kresge, 70 West Boston Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Silas Sprowls, 514 Lillian Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. Bessie M. Hochswender, 352 S. Aiken Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. D. B. Brummitt, 721 Emerson St., Evanston, III. 

Mrs. S. J. Turner, 407 St. David’s Road, Wayne, Pa. 

Mrs. D. D. Forsyth, 404 Mt. Airy Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. M. L. Robinson, 316 West 79th St., New York City, N. Y. 
Mrs. T. J. Gambill, Chehalis, Wash. - 

Mrs. H. D. Ketcham, 322 Fairmont Ave., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Mrs. A. E. Griffith, 1335 Fortieth St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mrs. W. L. Boswell, 2100 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Charles W. Burns, Ingleside Terrace, San Francisco, Cal. 
Mrs. William F. Anderson, Puritan Road, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Woman’s Home Missions, Junior Home Missions, Annual Meeting 
Daily. 


Editor, Mrs. Levi Gilbert. 
Assistant Editor, Miss Bertha Stephenson. 
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Publisher and Business Manager of General Publications, Mrs. 
George W. Keen, 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ORGANIZATIONS 

Ninety Conferences are organized as follows: 

SAUNT ATOR acetate es obece ese Gye 0 Ses! ose la seco ore uel eta Toa eaeEOT Re Se eral 6,051 
Wesleyan Service Guild. Units: . 2% onee< a0 esientes etek 89 
Young*Woman’s Auxiliaries? . yee ova ea ele coe oe 615 
Quéen Hsther=Circles:\!).. oenges Me. ee. AA ON 2,897 
Home Guard Companies....... tS ae CARON > 1 laces ORES ation oats 1,707 
Mothers*-JewelsoiBands2isgt) 2 MA see ky See ae Poe ne 2,411 

LotalcoreanizationSiecs-o. cee chee es Se a 13,770 
MEMBERSHIP 

AGSIA LICR Mertens ccotanke Suteaee os oes ett nic one aE RR On Ss 245,404 
Honorary 1 i(Men) sit aie ae yh Abs, EE Be 16,557 
Conference birsloretl. oes. baee deat, Leeder b 1,167 
Wesleyan: Service) Guild sivicsolé. lees. sees A, 1,863 
Young Woman’s Auxiliaries, Queen Esther Circles..... 68,917 
Home Guards, Mothers’ Jewels........ 0... ee cee ees 135,360 

Total Membershipsa8. oP3arPaeBek cS. bee ces 469,268 
Total increase for Quadrennium.............. 20,992 
FINANCES 
Total receipts for the quadrennium are as follows: 
NBG DATS cid erajens store oc @ ateeererrig RiSeie $2,805,735.57 
1S ZACUG 2 etrckays teers Rerale, 8: Seances 6 ee 2,971,183.00 
OZ 5G LG hae isiss eusistee ce reco ee 3,239,475.03 
2 GG Qihcemtoh oe cyetevers iar crete oie are sccs ies cifetis 3,232,549.93 
Grandstotaleincomess says see ae er eh cae $12,248,943.53 
LOCA COMe Hl OLOt G2 a are, eae ead ye ee 11,276,119.69 
Total increase for Quadrennium........ $972,823.84 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 


420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Early in the quadrennium all publishing interests were moved 
to National Headquarters. With increased facilities and equip- 
ment, there has been not only a large increase in the amount 
of literature published, but also in the beauty and attractiveness 
in appearance, as well as in contents, of leaflets, booklets, pro- 


grams, etc. 


From Headquarters supplies are distributed to the following 


sales offices: 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Chicago Temple, Chicago, Il. 
3 City Hall Avenue, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Three Conference Woman’s Home Missionary Societies also 
have sales offices: os 
: Philadelphia Conference—1701 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
a. 
Pittsburgh Conference—3000 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Southern California Conference—1047 S. Hill Street, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


DEPARTMENTS—-BUREAUS—STANDING COMMITTEES 


Fifty-three women are Secretaries of Departments and 
Bureaus and Chairmen of Standing Committees of the Board 
of Managers—all of whom serve without salary. 

Under Departments of organization are the Wesleyan Service 
Guild, the Young People’s and Junior Departments. Under 
Departments in charge of work in various fields of special serv- 
ice are: ‘Deaconess Work, Field Work, Publications and Pub- 
licity, Supplies, Student Work and Life Service, Training 
Schools, Education and Personnel. 

Under Bureaus in charge of work in Mission Fields are, 
Alaska, Children’s Homes, Clinics, City Work, Epworth School 
for Girls and Kast St. Louis (Ill.) Slavonic Settlement, Esther 
Halls, Hospitals, Immigrant, Indian, Japanese and Korean, 
Negro, Rest Homes, Spanish (in Porto Rico and Santo 
Domingo, and in the Southwest), Utah and Wyoming, and 
White Work. 

Standing Committees of the Board of Managers include Com- 
mittees in charge of Annuities, Bequest and Devises, Christian 
Stewardship, Constitution and By-Laws, Deaconess Kmergency 
and Relief Fund, Evangelism, Mite Boxes, Permanent Mis- 
sionary Fund, Temperance, Prohibition and Christian Citizen- 
ship, and Thank Offering. 

In, addition to these Departments, Bureaus and Standing 
Committees, service is being rendered by Rev. A. Preston Boyd 
(New Hampshire Conference), as Protestant Chaplain at the 
Federal Hospital No. 66 (for lepers), Carville, La., whose salary 
is paid by the Young People’s Department of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society. Mrs. Boyd is also giving fine service. 

The work among Soldiers and Sailors in the Navy Yard at 
Portsmouth, N. H., is continued by Miss Edith L. Smith, a 
Deaconess, whose services are greatly appreciated. 


MISSIONARIES 


Through the Department of Education and Personnel we 
have the following vocational analysis of types of service ren- 
dered by missionaries enrolled with the Society. Of the 426 
workers listed in National Institutions, twenty-seven are men. 
The 399 women are classified as follows: 
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Superintendents: 3146... SOE: . A. ae ee eee 46 
Assistant Superintendents.................e8nsee 27 
INSUEHS OS = o:cdsmacack Gk « le-titcs Bie © SYR Puscoisan sxcnepeerbereateke emp ae a 35 
WINGACILOR Gin. Fico oes viele acavecnite letig Ae chaie chemmnensin Eeadyataiintts - 201 
IVEERER OTIS aoc ce cee ce Le eT aaa) Bae CIR rea TOUS SELDT ohrs oes te ees 50 
OMmieedtsiitt. Ose ES a a Tie Re 11 
Social Service&. 22.07 ..Gufasatio.b Sheeebite ds « 20... 
MVITSCOLLATI COUS? aia tede tae lo ake score race tee teltaie ete tole pees tod tatele hy 9 


In addition to these are a large number of persons who are 
serving in these capacities, but are not enrolled as missionaries. 


Retired Missionaries ........... Be doretote | onetevoneh se tatoliets 28 


DEACONESSES 


Through the Secretary of Office and Personnel of the Deacon- 
ess Department, we have the following vocational analysis of 
types of service rendered by 477 Deaconesses and thirty Asso- 
ciate Workers: 

207 are engaged in Parish Work, as Directors of Religious 
Education, Pastors’ Assistants, or Church Secretaries. 

110 are in Social Service or Settlements. 

Twenty-three are acting as Superintendents of Institutions. 

Thirteen are Nurses. 

Twenty teach in Training Schools or Missionary Schools. 

Seventeen are in Field Work—National, Conference, and 
District. 

Hight have office or secretarial positions. 

The remainder work as Traveler’s Aid, Chaplains in Hospi- 
tals, Matrons, and other forms of service recognized by the 
Church. 

Deaconesses are serving in twenty-eight Deaconess Homes or 
Institutions, and in fifty stations. (not connected with Deacon- 
ess Homes or Institutions). 

Deaconesses on Leave of Absence to attend school or because 
of illness—sixty-seven. 

Retired Deaconesses—forty-three. 

During the quadrennium the Deaconess Pension funds of the 
Methodist Deaconess Association, the German Central Deacon- 
ess Association, the Woman’s Home Missionary Society and of 
the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work have been 
added to the Harris Trust Fund for pensions of Methodist 
Deaconesses. From this fund the Deaconesses of the Church 
receive their pensions upon application of the Deaconess Admin- 
istration with which they have served, and granted after 
approval by the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess 
Work. This plan has proven to be very satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

In all phases of its activities perhaps none has more local 
interest than that of the Deaconess Department of the Woman’s 
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Home Missionary Society. Except in a few instances, this De- 
partment is dependent upon local support from the community 
which the institution serves. Every’ Deaconess Home does, 
however, have support from the National Treasury, in that one- 
half of the dues of all members of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Auxiliaries in the town or city in which the Deaconess Home 
is located is given to its support. ae 

In: 1925 the Woman’s Home Missionary Society mourned the 
loss of one of its devoted leaders, and in this loss the Deaconess 
Department was especially bereaved -by the passing into the life 
beyond of the Secretary of this Department—Mrs. D. B. Street, 
of Washington, D. C. Her service for the Deaconess Depart- 
ment and her devotion to the Deaconesses will never be for- 
gotten. Of blessed memory she is numbered among those, 


“Whose angel faces smile, 
Whom we have loved long since 
And: lost awhile.” 


‘The Secretary of Office and Personnel and the Bureau Secre- 
taries cared for the Deaconess Work of the Society until October, 
192%, without a Secretary of the Department.. At the Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Managers held in Baltimore, Maryland, 
during October, 1927, Mrs. John W. Lowe, of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, was elected Secretary of the Deaconess. Department of 
the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. Mrs. Lowe comes to 
this important service after several years as Secretary of the 
Eastern and New England Bureau for Deaconess Work, which 
has fitted her for the high position to which she has been elected. 


CONFERENICE WORK 


Workers serying in Conference Institutions are, according te 
types of service, as follows: : 


Sperintemdentss cyst ae phe scsgreeiy\caveisers seeicunce 34 
Assistant Superintendents............ 02. e eee eens 18 
NIA OUS er itac sora nett eee eiaaae ne ice cies ore ene oon 23 
Missionaries 1} P0822): PaO PE neces © 14 
Nursess sania} Gosdee eal hio Sk + Sel teh aay Holy 146 
Teachersirsna kisi’ b> Septal bon ae wd he wiatss maydele or 6 
EJapanese, Worke?,i5573- » ode - sisicsignl ee a> vecrtiee ys 1 
NGCial “SELVICC es oie ns eee Nene ie ek a 88 teeter 9 
Office Secretaries aid.cnaehivany pebis ives? tes woreie 15 
Employment Secretary ....0:.0 eeepc rece nee ee eies 1 
MeChNiCaM = « siescyois, occ hah PA aE oR Bere ie Sats 1 
Directors—Boys?, WP. < a..6 6. eepisis aprile ee fe oie eee ae 2 
Pharmacy Department Worker.............+++-: 1 
Nursery iWorkers (0,42. sir esis hehe ose eorpi his pie * ids 
MiscellancCous <ssacycm «a wes sis ween oon cleta ee arate 6 we 0's 13 
Janitors, and Household, Help........0--+2..+054+ 118 
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BUILDINGS 


A. continuous Building Program is a necessity both for the 
erection of new buildings and the rebuilding and repairing of 
old buildings. During the past quadrennium the following 
buildings have been purchased or erected by the National 
Society : 


The Franklin L. Reed Jr., Home for Boys, Sager Brown Orphanage 
(Negro) Baldwin, La. 

The Day Nursery—-Cincinnati Friendship Home, 641-643 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ives Memorial Home for Nurses. 

Dormitory for Spanish Boys (who serve as orderlies and helpers). 

Methodist Deaconess Sanatorium, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Robincroft Rest Home for Missionaries and Deaconesses, Pasadena, 
California. 

President’s Home and Home for Agriculturist, Bennett Academy, 
Mathiston, Miss. 

Deaconess Home, Barre, Vt. 

Girls’ Dormitory, Refectory, and Superintendent’s Office, Navajo 
Indian Mission, Farmington, N. M. 

Administration and School Building, Erie Industrial School and 
Home and Aiken Hall, Olive Hill, Ky. 

Maternity Building, Sibley Hospital, Washington, D. C. 

Esther Hall, 221 West 9th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Main Building—Bancroft-Taylor Rest Home and Enlargement of 
Sunset Rest Cottage, Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 

Adamson Bungalow—Robincroft Rest Home, Pasadena, California. 

Blodgett Community House, Hazleton, Pa. 

Ethel Harpst Home, Cedartown, Ga. 


Conference Woman’s Home Missionary Societies have had 
an extensive Building and Repair Program within the boun- 
daries of their own Conferences as follows: 


EstHER HALL 


537 Melrose Street, Chicago, Ill—Rock River Conference. 

1191 Merrick Ave., Detroit, Mich.—Detroit Conference. 

2021 Mt. Vernon St., Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia Conference. 
514 Hast Thirteenth St., Des Moines, Iowa.—Des Moines Conference. 


FRIENDSHIP Homes (Negro) 


300 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, N. Y.—Genesee Conference. 

6100 Scotten Ave., Detroit, Mich—Detroit Conference. 

Community Center, 278 Kaighn Ave., Camden, N. J—New Jersey 
Conference. 

David and Margaret Home for Children, La Verne, Cal. 

Addition to the Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Los Angeles, Cal. 
—Southern California Conference. 

Thomson Memorial Building—Philadelphia . Deaconess Home, 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia Conference. 

Hospital at Children’s Home, Binghamton, N. Y.—Wyoming Con- 
ference. 

Harrisburg Deaconess Settlement and Deaconess Home, Harrisburg, 
Pa.—Central Pennsylvania Conference. 

Settlement House, Scotts Run, W. Va.—West Virginia Conference. 
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Jersey City Deaconess Home, Jersey City, N. J.—Newark Con: 
ference. 


A total of thirty-three buildings erected or purchased and 
repaired during the quadrennium. 


DENOMINATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


_The Woman’s Home Missionary Society has greatly appre- 
ciated the affiliation and closer co-operation with the various 
Boards of our own Denomination. 

With the World Service Commission as associate members are 
the National Treasurer and the National Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Society. 

Through the Committee on Co-operation with the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension—composed of an equal 
number from the Board and the Society, questions of comity 
and co-operation are carefully considered. 

The supervisory relation of the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work has been especially helpful. Except the 
Training Schools and Industrial Homes and Schools, all other 
institutions of the Society are under the three classes of work 
supervised by this Board. Especially in the Deaconess Depart- 
ment has the relationship been most co-operative, and comity 
in this Department has been most carefully observed. During 
the past quadrennium, the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
has had closer relations through this Board, and the General 
Conference Commission on Deaconess Work as Related to 
Woman’s Work in the Church, with the other forms of Admin- 
istration of Deaconess Work. We believe this better under- 
standing and spirit of comity and co-operation has been mutu- 
ally beneficial to the entire Deaconess Work of the Church. 
Much of this is due to the impartial service rendered by the 
Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work in its advisory 
capacity to the three forms of Administration of Deaconess 
Work, viz.: The Methodist Deaconess Association, the German 
Central Deaconess Association, and the Deaconess Department 
of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 

Since the General Conference of 1924, the Bureau for Hos- 
pitals of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society has been 
removed from the Deaconess Department and established as the 
Bureau for Hospitals under the National organization. In its 
supervisory relationship the interests of this Bureau have had 
helpful attention from the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work. This has been true not only of Hospitals 
under the National organization, but also of those under Con- 
ference Woman’s Home Missionary Societies. 

While the Woman’s Home Missionary Society has, since its 
inception, been in close touch with the Board of Education and 
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the former Board of Negro Education—through the Industrial 
Homes and Schools located on the same campus in several 
instances with the colleges of those Boards. The affiliation with 
the Board of Education, since the General Conference of 1924, 
has in one instance at least become much more closely affiliated. 
Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, N. C., has become a 
joint institution with a 50-50 per cent interest in the property, 
administration and finances. The record of Bennett College 
for the first year under this administration has been so success- 
ful that the wisdom of the joint project seems to have been 
established. 

A Committee on Co-operation with the Board of Education 
has also proven very helpful. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL AFFILIATIONS 


As an individual cannot live unto himself, no more can a 
Missionary Organization live into itself. Hence we gladly rec- 
ognize Interdenominational Co-operation with other Church 
organizations. With each passing year these affiliations grow 
in numbers as well as in closer ties of Christian service. 

To our long association with the Council of Women for 
Home Missions and with the Home Missions Council, we add 
another affiliation with the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. We continue our membership on the 
Committee on Co-operation in Latin-America, on the Commis- 
sion on Interracial Co-operation (with headquarters in Atlanta, 
Ga.), on the Commission on the Church and Race Relations (of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America), 
on the Board of Christian Work in Santo Domingo, and our 
membership on the Board of Directors of the American Mission 
to Lepers. 

Because of membership in the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, we, with other Woman’s Boards of Home and Foreign 
Missions, and organizations of women for other than missionary 
service, are affiliated with the Woman’s National Committee 
for Law Enforcement. 

During the years of its history the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society has had five National Presidents who served with 
fidelity and loyalty, each giving unique service during her 
administration. 

From 1914-1926 the Society was honored in having for its 
President, Mrs. Wilbur P. Thirkield. It is quite impossible 
to give adequate representation of the leadership and _ service 
rendered during these years by this consecrated and cultured 
Christian woman. Her spiritual leadership transcended all 
other characteristics. ‘The Board of Trustees and those who 
were members of the Annual Meetings of the Board of Managers 
will never forget the inspiration of the messages with which we 
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were encouraged and inspired to attempt better service. For 
all Mrs. Thirkield’ meant to the Woman’s. Home Missionary 
Society we are devoutly thankful. That she is still with us as a 
National Vice-President, and ready to serve with us, is a source 
of gratitude and congratulation to the organization. 

As the worthy successor of Mrs. Thirkield, Mrs. W. H. C. 
Goode, of Sidney, Ohio, was elected National President in 1926. 


OUR JUBILEE AND SEMI-CENTENNIAL 


As we approach the Anniversary of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society (in 1930), we are planning to “hallow our 
fiftieth year—for it is the Jubilee.’ The Jubilee Motto is 
“Looking Backward—Thinking Forward.” 

The first Jubilee Project was launched in 1925 as a Jubilee 
Building Program. These Buildings to be erected and, paid 
for by 1930: 

‘ BUILDING PROGRAM 
Completed, 1926-1927 


Jesse Lee Children’s Home, Seward, Alaska. 

Harwood Home for Girls, Albuquerque, N. M. 

Esther Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Community House, Highland Boy, Bingham Canyon, Utah. 


BUILDING GOALS, 1927-1928 


Erection of Brewster Hospital, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Marcy Center, Chicago, ‘Ill. 

Baby Fold, York, Neb. 

Hull Street Medical Mission, Boston, Mass. 


COMPLETION OF JUBILEE BUILDING PROGRAM, 1928-1930. 


Portland Center, Portland, Oregon. 
Epworth School for Girls, Webster Groves, Missouri. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS, 1926-1927 
Evangelism Stewardship 


SPECIAL PROJECT, 1927-1928 
Jubilee Membership Campaign 
SPECIAL PROJECTS, 1928-1929 anp 1929-1930 — 
To be announced 


The completion of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society means the entrance upon a new era 
of service and. responsibility which we shall accept with joy, 
believing with Dr. D. D. Forsyth of sacred memory: 

‘“America can be made Christian, but it will never become so 
by chance. The most.consecrated efforts of us all will be required 
in the process, and in it Home Missions must play a leading 
part, for our greatest needs and our scantiest resources meet in 
our Home Mission Fields.” 

Mrs. May Lronarp Woovrvrfr, 
National Corresponding Secretary. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


BISHOPS 
WILLIAM F.. ANDERSON.......... 581 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
THEODORE S. HENDERSON.......-.- 420 Plum Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
FREDERICK D. LEETE..307 Hume Mansur Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
THOMAS NICHOLSON........ 34 East Elizabeth Street, Detroit, Mich. 
ADN AL W.sIGEONARD 070% 010 «310, 0.55010 602 Genesee Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Ernest G. RIcHARDSON....163 Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 
Rospert BE. JONES........-.6- 631 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. 
MINISTERS 
A. F. Hughes....... UT ahdc ate lel slo? Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. 
IOSLET UO. “AMO CLSOM or. eevelere e erelorelers o/a\ e801 ova, halal enenetenstes Sets Delaware, Ohio 
Fred Winslow Adams........ 361 Sumner Avenue, Springfield, Mass. 
Py Be ERUIL CHANSON Gs crnce lave ane n eiesiore roreecelokthelolelaeasse sions iehevslla Sioux City, Ia. 
H. G..Goodsell........00008 Suite 312, 1820 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
W. EY Hammaker: . 3. cetesté.. 12s «disable 2s Youngstown, Ohio 
Ceh Hamilton. s <0 0 4k. vee Cazenovia Seminary, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
1p, 1 bel (el Oleh Peers an pO OOo tiOL con Rust College, Holly Springs, Miss. 
Wade Kingaith. ceria Gammon Theological Seminary,’ Atlanta, Ga. 
I. B. Schreckengast....Nebraska Wesleyan Uni., University Pl., Neb. 
BS C.. Wiselen.. . 2. oe Says ele Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, II. 
Merle N. English............ 320 N. Oak Park Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. 
JARO PSBAIROD ra yein rei cie a onale 0 sola: 0 Sd euie sina SISTED eeeeoeS eat yokes Urbana, Ill. 
EST a Mars De yersrerarclocete erat cverste's! svevessceiets Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
Tully Co KMOIES 36 visieve eo 5:0 jake folsiie: «5 College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cal. 
WV Hrd PAUL. aroteterel ole, ccs (010:0\'0'e selei dustenees 740 Rush Street, Chicago, III. 
John HaRacew ieee Sele « wldalets ..150 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Rowe sehuett. 1... <1 srarstes ois lde 0 1o ce pybinus ee eerotera tain sats St. Louis, Mo. 
Ezra S. Tipple...........Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 
TAO eNICHOISON A sroierclors) bi stossieiere.s sc olahe & sisverstocera’s ohorere ...-Frostburg, Md. 
LAYMEN 
Leonard D. Baldwin. .c.ceseiencccces 27 Pine Street, New York, N. Y. 
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HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS AND ASSISTANTS 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
William S. Bovard, Secretary 


Abram W. Harris, J. P. MacMillan, Warren F. Sheldon, John W. 
Hancher, Dwight R. Furness. 


EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR NEGROES 
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CHURCH SCHOOLS 
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Charles F. Boss, Jr., Mildred O. Moody, C. L. Hay, Warren P. 
Powell, Nathaniel F. Forsyth, C. A. Wagner, Hazel V. Orton. 


EpwortH LEAGUE 
Blaine E. Kirkpatrick, Secretary 


Nelson P. Horn, Nellie M. Day, Chester L. Bower, Emma A, Robin- 
, gon, F. H. Butler. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE FOR THE FOREIGN FIELD 
Wade Crawford Barclay 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
Corliss P. Hargraves 


MEN’s WoRK AND FIELD CULTIVATION 
Bert E. Smith 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 


Four years ago the report of the Board of Education closed 
with the prophetic insight that there was developing “a keener 
sense of unity among the Methodist educational interests. They 
recognize more fully their mutual obligations and try to render 
mutual service. Throughout the system ‘one increasing purpose 
runs, ” declares the report. 

Before the General Conference had closed this sense of mu- 
tuality was given legislative form in a more inclusive way than 
any Board anticipated... Four boards, dealing with educational 
institutions, institutions for Negroes, Sunday Schools and the 
Epworth League were merged into one board to be known as 
the Board of Education. It is this newly constituted Board 
which now reports for the manifold educational interests of 
Methodism. 

One year of ‘the quadrennium passed before the charter. of 
the Board of Education could, be amended to become the char- 
ter for the new Board. By the legislation constituting the 
merger, the charter had to be in proper form before the newly 
appointed Board of Trustees, forty-five in number, could take 
over the work hitherto directed by the separate boards. Mean- 
time, the legislation had provided for singleness of administra- 
tion in one corresponding secretary for all the boards. Even 
before the legal completion of the merger, the work was unified. 
It should be recorded here that each board called upon to trans- 
fer its responsibilities to the new board did so with promptness 
and hearty co-operation. 

Responsibility was lodged with the World Service Commis- 
sion to determine the headquarters for the new board. Chicago 
was selected. The business formerly conducted at New York 
and Cincinnati was transferred to Chicago. Space was secured 
in the Book Concern Building at 740 Rush Street, for the as- 
sembled interests. 

In order to meet any contingency that might arise respecting 
title to property, the corporation of each merging board was 
preserved as a holding corporation. 

Mr. Albert W. Harris, of the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
was elected treasurer of the Board and treasurer of each cor- 
poration. 

The securities formerly held by the several boards were 
brought to Chicago and the Harris Trust and Savings Bank was 
made custodian, under the treasurer, of all funds and securities. 
A unified accounting system was set up, with the assistance of 
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Arthur Anderson & Company, Certified Public Accountants. 
During the quadrennium the comptroller has been able to 
present to the meetings of the Board and of the Executive Com? 
mittee, the financial situation of all the interests without the 
semblance of obscurity or confusion. This clearness in the 
system of accounting is doubly reassuring under the stress of a 
falling income. A summary of the receipts and expenditures 
for the quadrennium will be included in this report. 

It was expected by the Church at large that the merging of 
the several boards would result in at least some reduction in 
the expense of administration. This saving was hardly to be 
expected in the salaries and expenses of the employed officers, in 
as much as the demand for an increased force in the field was far 
beyond the resources available. Some adjustments in organiza- 
tion were made by which the work was cared for with a reduced 
staff. 

Owing to increased cost of space, no saving was effected in 
rent by the removal to Chicago. Undoubtedly the necessary 
inter-conferences among the department workers resulted in 
reduced travel expenses. The most notable saving was in the 
expenses of board meetings. Under the separate board system 
115 members came together in annual sessions. The annual cost 
was about $11,572. Now forty-five members represent the com- 
bined interests, and the annual expense of the board and exec- 
utive committee meetings amounts to about $4,423. The total 
saving in this item alone has not been less than $30,000 for the 
quadrennium. 

More significant than the problems of reorganization and the 
unifying of the business administration, was the merging of 
the mental attitudes with which the assembled workers, and the 
newly appointed members of the Board faced their tasks. Here 
were men and women whose administrative interests had been 
confined for a number of years to some one of the many inter- 
ests now brought together. It was no easy task to expand one’s 
interest to the point of thinking and acting impartially with 
respect to the distinct interests appealing for financial support. 
In a sense some of the’ merged interests had been thought of as 
competitors before the favor of the Church. Now they must 
co-operate as comrades. They are as the fingers on a single hand. 
Fingers either co-operate, or invite amputation. 

I am glad to record in this report that from the first session 
of the new Board the spirit of breadth, impartiality and com- 
radeship characterized the employed officers and members of 
the Board. Not everything desirable has yet been achieved in 
correlation and efficiency of administration, but no insuperable 
obstacles are in the way of achieving a unified educational en- 
terprise involving the agencies dealing with children, youth and 
adults. 
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It should be understood that the real basis for such an edu- 
cational merger is not administrative expediency, but the inex- 
eorable laws of human life. Christian education must take ac- 
count of the unfolding process of life. It cannot go faster than 
childhood unfolds to maturity. It must observe the unity of 
the individual and provide for a life that is indivisible. Phys- 
ical, mental and spiritual factors must be considered in the 
education of each individual. Neither can education escape the 
law of continuity which establishes an inter-dependency among 
the several age-groups. The education of the child, the youth 
and the adult is one unbroken process. It is this fact of one- 
ness in the whole range of education that warrants the closest 
cooperation on the part of all the agencies contributing to the 
education of individuals at any stage of their development. It 
ought not to be difficult to see how vitally pre-college education 
is related to the intellectual and spiritual adventure of the four 
years in college. It is well to hold before the boys and girls 
and youth of the local churches the fact that the habits of 
study, and the ideals of character and conduct they form while 
in regular contact with the home church will have immense sig- 
nificance for their success in college. It has too often happened 
in the past that the educational activities, conducted under 
the auspices of the local church, were connected in the thought 
of teacher or pupil with the later educational experiences 
on the campus. It is no less important that the college 
educators increase their interest in all pre-college educational 
enterprises. Many of the embarrassing and baffling problems 
which come with college life might well be anticipated and 
greatly relieved by an extension of sympathetic service by col- 
lege presidents and professors to the youth of the local churches. 
There is another law of human life which admonishes the 
completest correlation of all educational enterprises. It is the 
law of social solidarity. The only really independent human 
unit is the human world. Races, nationalities, classes, are inter- 
dependent. The growth of the good life, through education in 
any lesser group is endangered by the unredeemed areas of life, 
from which the enlightened minorities cannot and should not 
isolate themselves. 

It matters not with what educational agency one may be iden- 
tified, the home, the church, or the college, he must endeavor 
to see the task in terms of a unified world and work unremit- 

' tingly for a synthesis of all the factors involved in putting 
Christian truth into life. 

The records following in this report will show that no in- 
terest brought into the fellowship of this merger has suffered 
thereby, while new stimulus has been given the interest of the 
church in its truly life-deep and world-wide cause of Chris- 
tian education. 
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Patrick J. Maveety retires from official relation to the Board 
of Education after twenty years of continuous and conspicuous 
leadership at the head of our educational system for Negroes. 

Abram W. Harris has completed twelve years of distinguished 
service in connection with the educational institutions of our 
church. He was Corresponding Secretary of the Board from 
1916 to 1924. During the present quadrennium he has been 
related to the Department of Educational Institutions. 

John W. Hancher, so well known as the head of Institutional 
Financing, and related officially to the Board of Education since 
1912, is now conducting an independent movement for the aid 
of philanthropic and other institutions which may be seeking 
large financial resources. 

The Board of Education and the entire Church appreciate the 
services of these distinguished leaders. 


Journal of the General Conference 
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; BALANCE SHEET 
Assets: 
Cashion, Hand ois cat Se me eh es 5,115 
Accounts Receivables}. [> Aiiere anit eb Vie iy suvawes 
JRVeGhMOn tian elg. rk ja dasciiaRie.Gatin Uee hoe hor 3,100,520.72 
Students’ INotes-—Less Reserve ies ee 2,280,258.86 
Inventory of MercHandise and Supplies................... 5,487.33 
Hrepaid Wxpensesit ca wixidrwink apomariessy. day. eee 47,434.25 
Real Estate: 
Negro Schools—Estimated value (not in- 
cluded in balance sheet)................ $3,000,000.00 
City Lots and Miscellaneous. .............0........0..0. 125.00 
MLOLBIRASSB tainen cars Sr can nt ae MPR ae tian ean anae by AAS $5,539,740.60 
Liabilities: a 
‘Accounts: Payabler, ci. syste Novel peels eed Mate ucts et $45,282.43 
INIGGOSRE BYE IC crc etree nate eed ee ee Be RE NTA 101,959.94 
Aceounts ‘with Schools...05.0 0.93 Gh es FG. SoD orm Si 4,273.25 
Fund Accounts: 
Centenary, Educational Fund): cccyerasess oc ee obec nee 133,782.37 
Centenary Jubileoshund.... ssa ctiasiacce cade e ale sas 986,006.27 
Generali Service; Trust Fundii;. 32.0. an kideech were ope 90,469.76 
Children ‘spDavel nds. stapes ee se eet ee 2,312,096.10 
©.5- Children’s Pund ‘of! 1866.02)2 (29 1d 2 NEO aod OT 1,023,615.92 
Permanent Fund for Church Schools..,.........0...0.0- 73,418.49 
AMUN dat AG See denies. Oho cna i ote 141,797.51 
Retirime Allowance Mund hs ee ee, te 95,281.19 
Other Endowment and Trust Funds..................5. 588,756.64 
Reserve for Unfilled Subscriptions..............-...-.4. 2,500.00 
Total Liabilities tHStait) XOHMIssa Sie. eee $5,599,239.87 
Net Worth—Deficit: 
Dept. of Educational Institutions.......... $8,382.10 
Dept. Ed. Inst. for Negroes............... 48,515.88 
Dept. of Church Schoolss:3. (fey Ph ences s'® 6,387.71 
Dept. of the Epworth League............. 25,753.20 $59,499.27 
Eotal 434s 50 ie pasta «long Shy sen oe th beeen $5,539,740.60 


Nore—Bold figures indicate deficit. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


Who are our great men and where are their records to be 
found? There is an incredibly simple and popular notion that 
a monthly perusal of the success magazines would be adequate 
answer. The names and narratives, however, would run pretty 
largely to manufacturers of brass pipe and porcelain tubs, the 
raisers of better breeds of fowl or cattle, or the men who by 
their ingenious inventions have added much to our daily com- 
fort. All of them doubtless have been benefactors of humanity 
in somewhat limited spheres, but the truly great men are to be 
found on the faculty lists of educational institutions. The 
teachers who preside over the class rooms are developing the 
spiritual and intellectual leadership to which the Church and 
society must commit its future. To select the greatest among 
them. would be to fill the pages of the report. All of them, down 
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to the humblest, are worthy of gratitude for the contribution 
they are making to the world and their records are written in 
the lives of us all. The fine tribute of Erasmus is worthy of 
re-reading that we’may pay our respects to those who have 
helped to make us what we are: 

“T admit that your vocation is laborious but I utterly deny 
that it is tragic or deplorable, as you call it. To be a school- 
master is next to being a king. Do you count it a mean employ- 
ment to imbue the minds of your fellow-citizens in their earnest 
years with the best literature and with the love of Christ, and 
to return them to their country honest and virtuous men? In 
the opinion of fools it is a humble task, but in fact it is the 
noblest of occupations. Even among the heathen it was always 
a noble thing to deserve well of the State, and no one serves it 
better than the moulders of raw boys.” 


UNIVERSITIES 


This category now includes, by the Enactments of the Uni- 
versity Senate, Boston University, Northwestern University, 
Syracuse University, the University of Southern California, and 
the University of Denver. At Boston University there has been 
a marked growth in the size of the student body, some increase 
is noted in the properties and over $2,000,000 has been added to 
the endowment funds. The premier institution of the group, 
Northwestern University, has spectacular achievements to 
record: the erection of the notable group of buildings on the 
McKinlock campus in the city of Chicago to house the profes- 
sional schools at a cost of over $5,000,000; the building of a 
group of sorority houses and dormitories for women on the 
Evanston campus at a cost of well over $1,000,000; the com- 
pletion of the Dyche Stadium at an expenditure of more than 
$1,000,000; an increase of approximately $3,300,000 in produc- 
tive endowment and of over $8,600,000 in unproductive endow- 
ment. The University of Southern California has made re- 
markable educational progress during the quadrennium and with 
the college, professional and down-town schools now serves a 
larger student body than any university in the Church. Addi- 
tions to the plant will total over $1,000,000. Syracuse Univer- 
sity shows a commendable record of steady progress throughout 
its colleges and professional schools. The University of Denver 
has been developing the college and professional schools and 
growing steadily in favor and influence.’ 

The service of these institutions through their undergradu- 
ate, graduate, and professional schools is of immeasurable value, 
particularly as they afford opportunity for the realization of the 
Christian ideal in business, technical, and professional groups 
of their graduates. The contributions of the faculties to liter- 
ature, sciences, and the arts through the learned societies, maga- 
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zines, and books is worthy of detailed record, but space makes 
possible only mention of it. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


One of the major concerns of the quadrennium has been that 
of adequate financial support for the schools of theology. The 
contiguous annual conferences have felt little sense of responsi- 
bility for the operating expenses of our schools of theology and 
until the beginning»of the Centenary help came only from inter- 
ested individuals. During the previous quadrennium the Board 

_of Foreign Missions and the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension contributed generously to the support of a 
majority of the schools on the basis of the need of trained leader- 
ship in their particular fields. Since 1924 the responsibility has 
rested solely on the Board of Education. In 1923-24 appropri- 
ations to theological and graduate schools totalled $16,862. In 
1924-25, with the new responsibility, the total reached $90,000. 
A steady decrease in income during the quadrennium has com- 
pelled a reduction in appropriations for this group so that for 
1927-28 the amount is fixed at $79,150. The need of the schools 
of theology is obvious but perhaps it is not realized that greatly 
increased funds are necessary if these schools are to give the 
ministers adequate training for the present day. It is ear- 
nestly and confidently hoped that General Conference will solve 
the problem of financing this vitally important group of schools. 


COLLEGES 


There has been a change of attitude toward Church colleges 
in recent years that bodes well for their future. Having suffered 
the taunt of smallness they are now proudly boasting of it, ap- 
preciating to the full the opportunity it gives for better instruc- 
tion of the individual and the more intimate cooperation of 
the faculty in the building up of the intellectual life of the 
students. It is increasingly evident, however, that favor can 
be held only as the schools are educationally worthy of it. This 
means a marked increase in permanent funds as well as the 
annual contributions for maintenance. The difficulties of main- 
taining this high standing are evidenced by the fact that while 
our appropriations in 1923-24 totaled $381,573, they have been 
reduced to $240,750 in 1927-28. A decrease in the level of 
income from $750,000 during the previous quadrennium to less 
than $500,000 for the current year is partly responsible for this 
and further explanation is seen in the appropriations to theo- 
logical schools and the indirect contribution to the wiping out 
of the indebtedness of the Board of Foreign Missions. Your 
attention is directed to the list of colleges approved by the Uni-- 
versity Senate and the discouraging number of institutions that 
do not meet all of the requirements of that body. The problems 
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in every college in this group could be solved by money. Atten- 
tion is here called to them in order that you may have an ap- 
preciation of the serious financial aspects of Church support of 
Church schools. 

The limitations of space make impracticable the recording. of 
notable advances in many of the colleges: Buildings of every 
type and description have been added; permanent funds have 
been increased; standards of scholarship are higher; the tech- 
nique of administration is improving. The sacrifice and faith 
of the Church are splendidly rewarded and greater things await 
greater resources, 

The intensive study of all the institutions in gathering nec- 
essary, data for the University Senate has led to unanimous 
action on the part of the Senate and the Educational Associa- 
tion, which includes all the schools of the department, request- 
ing that a survey be made that will help to the establishment 
of Church-wide educational policies and make clear the respon- 
sibilities of the Church for all its schools. This has been put 
down as the first major task of the new quadrennium, 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Despite the growth of the public school practically all of our 
academies have strengthened their faculties, added to their stu- 
dent bodies, increased their permanent funds, and grown in 
pubhe favor. Their contributions to the leadership of the Church 
in previous years make them worthy of every consideration and 
the fine traditions of the past are being upheld in the present. 
The growth of the cities and the problems of city schools, to- 
gether with the opportunity for educational experimentation, 
give promise of ever increasing usefulness on the part of these 
long-established preparatory schools. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOLS 


In 1908 the Southern Schools were made the special care of 
the former Board of Education and this responsibility now at- 
taches to the Department of Educational Institutions. No more 
romantic story has been written than can be heard from the 
principals of any of these schools about the boys and girls who 
come out of the Southern mountains for a chance at a Christian 
education. The resources of the Board have been so limited 
throughout the quadrennium as to make impossible the erection 
of new buildings at any of these schools, but there has been a 
very marked increase in the equipment of the laboratories, in 
additions to the libraries, and the teaching effectiveness of the 
faculty. The educational programs are adapted to the special 
needs of the communities being served and results, as seen in 
Christian leadership, are splendid repayment for the invest- 
ment the Church is making in time and money. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


~The investment we make in the form of an annual appropri- 
ation to the Council of Church Boards of Education brings re- 
turns a hundred fold. This body was organized in 1912 and is 
a product of the vision and foresight of Bishop Thomas Nichol- 
son, a former Corresponding Secretary. The number, of con- 
stituent Boards has increased from seven to nineteen. Through 
the services of the Executive Secretary, Dr. Robert L. Kelly, 
his competent, associates, and the magazine, Christian Hducation, 
a great contribution is being made to the solution of many par- 
ticular problems of the denominational institution. 

It is pleasant to record the generous actions of, the General 
Education Board in haying made payments to our institutions 
from June 1, 1924, to December 31, 1927, totalling $2,271,808. 
Further appropriations outstanding as of December 31, 1927, 
totalled over $3,000,000. To claim these amounts the colleges 
and universities must raise more than $6,800,000. 

During the quadrennium visits have been made by members 
of the staff to nearly every one of the institutions. The recep- 
tions have been cordial and friendly, and much help has been 
given and received. In our capacity as counsellor in matters of 
business and finance we have tried to give a common distribu- 
tion to the experiences and successes of all who wrestle with this 
difficult aspect of administration. In the highly technical field 
of educational administration we have attempted to serve as a 
clearing house for the experimental work now in process and 
the best practices thus far evolved. 


STUDENT LOAN FUND 


The growth of interest in the observance of Children’s Day 
is one of the remarkable and very hopeful aspects of. the report. 
For the year ending June 30, 1924, the Children’s Day col- 
lection. totalled $138,604; for the year ending June 30, 1927, 
the collection was $195,395. Orders for Children’s Day 
in 1923 totalled 5407; they rose to 7809 in 1927. That means 
an increase of 2402 in the number of churches that observed 
Children’s Day as well as an increase of $56,791 in the collec- 
tions. To think of this in terms of collections alone would be 
missing the chief purpose of the day. The Children’s Day pro- 
gram and all the literature centering about its observance em- 
phasizes the importance of education for leadership and of the 
vital necessity of giving a Christian content to the whole process. 
We are at the same time, therefore, setting the ideal of higher 
education and creating a fund that will help make it possible. 

The Christian Student attracts increasingly favorable notice 
from appreciative readers. Contributions of a dollar or more, 
entitling the giver to a year’s subscription, numbered 15,200 in 
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1923. The observance of Children’s Day in 1927 brought this 
group of subscribers up to 28,200, an increase of 13,000 con- 
tributors. In addition to this group the magazine is sent to all 
pastors, District Superintendents, and Bishops in the United 
States. 

In the year 1923-24 the allotment for Student Loans was 
$269,250; for 1927-28 it has been fixed at $291,775. During 
the years of the Fund aid has been extended to 37,819 students 
in the stupendous total of $4,765,561. 

Through several years of the quadrennium there was careful 
consideration given by the Trustees to the rules and conditions 
under which loans might be granted and the practices of the 
office in securing collections. These studies have resulted in 
carefully prepared regulations that have won the endorsement 
of the administrators of our schools and other organizations and 
societies that have canvassed this vitally important problem. 


THE UNIVERSITY SENATE 


Professot Ri N.-Brook) (0, REIS IO. fio 2 Gammon Theological Seminary 
President Arlo’Ayres Brown. 220i) ih oe University of Chattanooga 
President Elmer Guy Cutshall.:.....0.06..0000.5.... Iliff School of Theology 
Bresident , W3.J<(Davidsons.7: +). 0% sags leer ot Illinois Wesleyan University 
‘President, CarhG «Dooney, . is ute caticonneelheriaeaeke Willamette University 
Professors Wiel Blliott coro, 0s sats svete beeebeaa ae tonediehateeins = Allegheny College 
President.Wieis, RIOnnin Bi. a0 4.0 ol sie. dual pele ee ee ono Baker University 
Chancollor7 Ca Wreblintiz recs. ocx e.aesce eeenenerne, © sore eater Syracuse University 
Hesdmaster-Hrancis*H. Green.” 22h eh ae eo Pennington Seminary 
President: John L:, Hillman... 55... ..222 1872. EBL ay, eGR Simpson College 
President dsaWs HLOmmane sue. aa ee Ohio Wesleyan University 
Vice President Leroy A. Howland.........6.0.0.0..... Wesleyan University 
President. Daniel: Marsh... vcs. 2 he. Cane «octets Lene Boston University 
President Rufus B. von KleinSmid......... University of Southern California 
reste on Gela.sb tal VU Ts secre ctcieta saree rset ieee DePauw University 
President’s: Hl. Morgan’ 2202) Ceo, ches. eee ee Dickinson College 
President:3: .BiRandolphill: “Ves 4.. SEs. LOF SERG LOA. | Claflin University 
PresidentiJohn' li: Seaton...) 005/....GUG.00,0%.. <8... QoAlbion) College 
President: Geo.. C. Vaylorg:. 2.3855 oj. ove. male Philander Smith College 
President ‘Charles W:/Tenney 3.3. vscdestescan nvth cme. St Gooding College 
President Henry Vig Winistonis. accsece ae cae die ee Lawrence College 
OFFICERS 


John L. Seaton, President 
William 8S. Bovard, Executive Secretary 
Joseph P. MacMillan, Recording Secretary 


AD INTERIM COMMITTEE 


John L. Seaton W. J. Davidson 
William S. Bovard Arlo A. Brown 
J. P. MacMillan Thomas F. Holgate 


W. A. Elliott 
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The University Senate was established by a legislative act of 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
May, 1892. It is charged by the General Conference with the 
“duty of protecting the educational standards of the Church” 
and has “authority to establish standards for the various educa- 
tional institutions and foundations under the patronage of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.” It is instructed to “report at 
least quadrennially to the Board of Education a proper classi- 
fication for each educational institution, or foundation under its 
supervision, and on the basis of this report the Board of Edu- 
cation shall prepare its official lists of institutions and shall be 
governed in its administration.” 

By virtue of this authority and in the carrying out of its 
responsibility, the University Senate adopted the necessary 
standards and has classified the educational institutions as is 
shown on the following pages. Since the ratings of other 
regional and national associations are of marked importance, 
there are also added the classifications of these bodies. 

Plans are being evolved by which the University Senate will 
appraise the scope of work, curriculum, faculty organization, 
and equipment of the schools sponsored by the Department of 
Educational Institutions for Negroes, with a view to deter- 
mining the program in each case which can be sanctioned. 
Morgan College and Meharry Medical College are approved as 
meeting in full the standards of the University Senate. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


UNIVERSITIES 


A university is understood to comprise a college of liberal arts and 
sciences, a graduate school of arts and sciences, and one or more 
professional schools. 


Boston UNIveErRSITY!, 2a 
College of Liberal Arts2b 
College of Business Administration9 
College of Practical Arts and Letters 
School of Theology 
School of Law10 
School of Medicinel! 
School ef Education 
School of Religious Education and Social Service 
Graduate School 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY!, 2¢ 
The College of Liberal Arts2b, 3 
The Graduate School 
The Medical Schoolt1 
The Law Schooli0 
The School of Engineering 
The Dental Schooli2 
The School of Music 
The School of Commerce? 
The Medill School of Journalism 
The School of Speech 
The School of Education 


SYRACUSE UNIvERSITY1, 2 
College of Liberal Arts2b, 3 
College of Medicine11 
College of Fine Arts 
College of Law10 
College of Applied Science 
Teachers College 
New York State College of Forestry 
Graduate School | 
College of Agriculture 
College of Business Administration9 
College of Home Economics 
Library School 
School of Public Speech and Dramatic Art 
School of Nursing 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 


Approved by: 


1 University Senate. 

2 Association of American Universities (college). 

2a Association of American Universities (university). 

2b Association of American Universities. 

2c Association of American Universities (member). 

3 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

9 Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. : 

He Fp ce 4 po ae Law Schools. 

1 Council on edica ucation of American Medical i 

12 Dental Educational Council of America—Class A. ssa oe: 
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UNIVERSITY OF DENVERL 
Graduate School 
College of Liberal Arts3 . 
School of Dentistry12a 
School of Law 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance? 
School of Chemical Engineering 
School of Electrical Engineering 
School of Pharmacy 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA!, 2 
College of Liberal Arts2b 
College of Music 
School of Religion 
School of Speech 
School of Law!0 
College of Dentistry12 
College of Pharmacy13 
The Graduate School 
College of Commerce and Business Administration? 
School of Education 
University College 
School of Social Welfare 
School of Architecture 


SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY 


Boston University School of Theology! 
Drew Theological Seminary! 

Garrett Biblical Institutel 

Iliff School of Theology! 

Kimball School of Theology* 

Nast Theological Seminary] 
Norwegian-Danish Theological Seminary] 
Wesley Academy and Theological Seminary] 


COLLEGES 


Albion Collegel, 2, 3 

Allegheny Collegel, 2, 4 

American University College of Liberal Arts1b 

Baker University], 2, 3 

Baldwin-Wallace Collegel, 3 

Central Wesleyan College* 

College of Puget Soundl, 5 

College of the Pacficta, 2 

Cornell Collegel, 2, 3 
*Not meeting some of the requirements of the University Senate. 
|| Unclassified by the University Senate. 


Approved by: 

1 University Senate. : 

1a University Senate on basis of approval by Association of American 
Universities, though lacking endowment requirements. 

1b University Senate subject to annual review. 

2 Association of American Universities (college). 

2b Association of American Universities. 

3 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

4 Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. 4 

5 Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 

9 Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. 

10 Association of American: Law. Schools. 

12 Dental Educational Council of America—Class A. 

42a Dental Educational Council of America—Class B. 

13 American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
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Dakota Wesleyan Universityl, 3 
DePauw Universityl1, 2, 3 
Dickinson Collegel, 2, 4 
Evansville College* 

Gooding College* 

Goucher Collegel, 2, 4, 6 

Hamline Universityl, 2, 3 

Illinois Wesleyan University1, 2,3 
Illinois Woman’s Collegel, 2, 3 
Inter-mountain, Union College* 
Iowa Wesleyan Collegel, 3 
Kansas Wesleyan University* 
Lawrence Collegel, 2, 3 
McKendree College* 

Missouri Wesleyan College* 
Morningside Collegel, 2, 3 

Mount Union Collegel, 3 
Nebraska Wesleyan Universityl1, 3 
Ohio Northern University* 

Ohio Wesleyan University1, 2, 3 
Oklahoma City University* 
Simpson Collegel, 2, 3 
Southwestern Collegel, 3 

Union College* 

University of Chattanoogal, 2, 6 
Upper Iowa University* 
Wesleyan Universityl1, 2 

West Virginia Wesleyan Collegel, 3 
Willamette University1, 2,5 


AFFILIATED COLLEGE 
Wesley College! (Affiliated with University of North Dakota) 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Blinn Memorial College* 
Ozark Wesleyan College* 
Tennessee Wesleyan Collegel, 6 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Baxter Seminaryl, ¢ 

Blinn Memorial College (academy) * 
Cazenovia Seminaryl, 4 

Centenary Collegiate Institutel, 4 
Chicago Training School. (academy) 1, 3 
Drew Seminary for Young Woment 
East Greenwich Academyl, 7 


* Not meeting some of the requirements of the University Senate. 


Approved by: 

1 University Senate. 

la University Senate on basis of approval by Association of American 
Universities, though lacking endowment requirements. 

1b University Senate subject to annual review. 

2 Association of American Universities (college). 

3 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

4 Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. 

6 Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 

7 New England College Entrance Certificate Board, 
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East Maine Conference Seminary1, 7 
Epworth Seminary* 
Genesee,.Wesleyan Seminary! 

Iowa Military Academy || ; 

Jennings Seminary!, 

John H. Snead Seminary!, 6 

Kent’s Hill Seminary1, 7. : 
McLemoresville Collegiate Institute* 
Montpelier Seminary!; 7 

Mount Zion Seminary* 

Murphy Collegiate Institutel, 6 
Pennington Seminary! “ys 
Tennessee Wesleyan College (academy) 1, 6 
Texas Wesleyan College || 

Tilton Schooll, 7 cbs 

Troy Conference Academy}, 7 
Washington Collegiate Institute! 
Wesley Collegiate Institute! 
Wilbraham Academy!, 7 
Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary! 
Wyoming Seminary! 


COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
Port Arthur College, 8 


TRAINING SCHOOLS 


Chicago Training School! 

Cincinnati Missionary Training School! 

Doreas Institutel 

Dwight W. Blakeslee Memorial Training School! , 
Towa National Bible Training School** 

Kansas City National Training School! \ 
Lucy Webb Hayes National Training School! 
Northwest Training School** 

San Francisco National Training School** 


* Not meeting some of the requirements of the University Senate. 
** Classification not completed by University Senate. 

|| Unclassified by the University Senate. 

7 Closed 1927-28. 


Approved by: 

1 University Senate. 

3 North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

6 Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 
7 New Hngland College Entrance Certificate Board. 

8 National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools. 
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DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
FOR NEGROES 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Flint-Goodridge Hospitall15 and Nurse Training School, New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Georgia 

Meharry: Medical College, Nashville, Tennesseel, 11 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina 
Claflin College, Orangeburg, South Carolina 

Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia 

Morgan College, Baltimore, Marylandl, 4 

New Orleans College, New Orleans, Louisianal4 : 
Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas . 
Rust College, Holly Springs, Mississippi 

Samuel Huston College, Austin, Texas 

Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida 

Haven Teachers College, Meridian, Mississippi 

Morristown Normal & Industrial College, Morristown, Tennessee 
Walden College, Nashville, Tennessee 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Princess Anne Academy, Princess Anne, Maryland, 
and the High School departments of: 

Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida 

Claflin College, Orangeburg, South Carolina 

Clark University, Atlanta, Georgia 

Haven Teachers College, Meridian, Mississippi 

Morristown Normal & Industrial College, Morristown, Tennessee 

New Orleans College, New Orleans, Louisiana 

Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Rust College, Holly Springs, Mississippi 

Samuel Huston College, Austin, Texas 

Walden College, Nashville, Tennessee 


Approved by: 
grey Senate. 

ssociation of Colleges and S d 

duMarriond f econdary Schools of the Middle States 
11 one gee Medical Education of American Medical Association— 
14 Association of Colleges for Colored Youth. 
15 American College of Surgeons. 
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WESLEY FOUNDATIONS 


In 1910 the then Board of Home Missions, upon the applica-_ 
tion of James C. Baker, made its first appropriation to aid 
Trinity Church, Urbana, Illinois, in its work among university 
students. . 

In 1912 the Board of Education, led by Secretary Thomas 
Nicholson, made its first appropriations for this purpose, to Ur- 
bana, Illinois, Ann Arbor, Michigan and Madison, Wisconsin. 
Soon, in Iowa and Nebraska, items for similar programs began 
to appear in Annual Conference benevolences. 

In 1913, upon the recommendations of a commission repre- 
senting the four Conferences in Illinois, the work in Urbana 
was incorporated under the name “The Wesley Foundation at 
- the University of Illinois.” Wisconsin promptly adopted the 
name and the incorporated form of organization. 

In 1916 General Conference, on a motion presented by Abram 
W. Harris, directed the Boards of Education and of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension to create a Joint Committee for 
- the supervision of this activity. Secretary Nicholson, who be- 
eame’ Bishop. Nicholson that year, by processes of foreordina- 
tion, soon became chairman of this Joint Committee. In 1916 
Abram W. Harris became Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Education, and David D. Forsyth, of the Board of Home 
Missions and Church Extension. 

The Centenary survey of the Home Board for this particular 
field, made by James C. Baker, stimulated attention to its. pos- 
sibilities in many Annual Conferences. Under the leadership 
of the men mentioned and several others, including Arthur W. 
Stalker and Edward W. Blakeman, and with the increased: Cen- 
tenary resources of the two cooperating Boards, the Wesley 
Foundation movement gained recognition as an essential factor 
in the program of the church. 


GROWTH 


In 1918 there were twenty operating points, most of them 
very loosely organized. We are now operating at sixty centers, 
many of theme having well developed and comprehensive pro- 
grams. In 1918 there were four or five fulltime workers. In 
192% the number had increased to forty-two, fourteen women 
and twenty-eight men. At the present moment there are four 
vacancies in this list pending the solution of the perennial 
financial problem. 'T'en other places are ready for fulltime 
workers and suffering seriously for the lack of them. ‘There ap- 

ear to be no local or missionary funds available for immediate 

help, although the maintenance’ budget provided by the two 
cooperating Boards has risen, with some fluctuations, from 
$6,000 in 1918 to nearly $100,000 in 192%. 
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FINANCIAL 


The policy of the Joint Committee from the beginning has been 
to make conditional appropriations with a view to stimulating 
self-support. The three places first aided by this Board, Urbana, 
Ann Arbor and Madison, are leading in this particular as in 
many others. California, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washington and Wyoming are mak- 
ing progress. Practically every place on the list is trying to do 
something, the total raised by the field for self-support during 
1927 reaching nearly $150,000. Philadelphia, thanks to the 
devoted leadership of William Boyd, President of the Board of 
Trustees, presents this year the most notable instance of program 
development and financial progress. 

As a general rule, around the circuit the resources lag far 
behind the needs, The financial phase of the problem is very 
difficult. A man commissioned to render pastoral service in a 
parish of) several hundred or a, few thousand students, who is 
forced during several months of the year to spend from two. to 
five days a week on the road in quest of money, soon finds himself 
attempting the impossible both at home and abroad... If he could 
find a score of trustee presidents like Mr. Boyd or John H. 
Race of the Princeton board, this financial paragraph would 
become an anthem of glad tidings. 


RESULTS 


Gratifying results in the securing of ministerial and mission- 
ary recruits are in evidence every year, though the major fruit- 
age is to be found in the conservation and training of thousands 
of educated laymen. The 1927 Yearbook of the:Wesley Founda- 
tion of Wisconsin contains a list of more than fifty men and 
women, active in the Foundation during the years 1908-1915, 
who have now come to positions of some distinction and influ- 
ence in many callings and in many lands. The list ranges from 
“Y” secretaries in Constantinople and in China to a famous 
football coach at Ohio University, and includes missionaries, pro- 
fessors, physicians, attorneys, judges, business men, a Japanese 
writer, and a Chinese manufacturer. Similar facts, unrecorded 
on any printed page and unknown even to the pastors con- 
cerned, stand to the credit of many other places. 


SCHOOLS OF RELIGION 


A positive and growing trend toward cooperative schools of 
religion for curricular. credit at state colleges and universi- 
ties is the outstanding feature of the field for the year 1927. The 
cordial attitude of the university administrators toward this 
development confronts us with an embarrassing number of chal- 
lenging invitations. It is evident that in this particular a new 
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' page has been turned in the history of higher education in Amer- 
ica and the churches may write on that page whatsoever they 
will, 

SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


One historic glory of the church college is'the desire and pur- 
pose and effort of its administration to provide a competent 
faculty of earnest Christian teachers. A little learning is good. 
More learning is better, and a considerable degree of it is essen- 
tial in a faculty. Yet a Christian personality, vital and virile 
enough to be contagious, is the best religious facility the Church 
can offer students, or anyone else. 

A Wesley Foundation can have no technical or official influ- 
ence upon the choice of faculty members in its neighborhood. 
Nevertheless it is of vital concern to the church that the supply 
of Christian teachers and professors shall be adequate for the 
needs’ of all institutions, private and public. The rapid growth 
of the public educational system calls for new teachers and pro- 
fessors by the thousand and by the hundred every year. One of 
the greatest possibilities of the: Wesley Foundation movement 
is in its possible influence upon the quality of the supply of 
teachers and professors. 

A recent official statement of the Federal Bureau of Hduca- 
tion affirms that seventy-eight per cent of the students preparing 
to teach are in institutions under public control. That is to 
say, four out of five of the coming teachers, including profes- 
sors, are seeking their equipment where facilities for religious 
education are very inadequate. A scientist of international 
repute, hearing these figures, said: “You might add to that 
statement that seventy-eight per cent of the students preparing 
to teach are working under a philosophical theory which in 
effect makes education a religion and substitutes the school for 
the church.” Not long ago a prominent and popular professor 
in a state institution, a member of the church, declined to teach 
a class in the church school because, he said: “I am ashamed: to 
have the students discover how little I know about religion.” 

A theological student recently called to inquire concerning op- 
portunities in the Wesley Foundation field. Speaking of the 
university from which: he graduated, he said: “A number of 
faculty men there have formed an atheist club. 'That is the 
toughest thing the students have to face. I should like a chance 
to help them face it.” THEE 

I. submit these observations concerning the quality of the 
supply of teachers and professors as indicating one reason for 
as wise and vigorous and comprehensive a Wesley Foundation 
program as we can possibly devise and provide. 

Another significant point should be called to your attention. 
It was reported in September, 1927, that two-thirds of the fresh- 
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men just entering Princeton ‘University were sons of parents © 
who were not college graduates. If that is true of an old line 
university, older than the government of the United States, 
what do you suppose, at the relatively new and rapidly growing 
state universities, is the percentage of students whose parents 
are not college graduates? Evidently two-thirds and more of 
each freshman class is plunged into the life of the university 
without any direct family traditions or experiences to guide 
them. 

Many of the pastors of those students, back home, were neither 
college nor seminary graduates. Is it any wonder there are 
religious problems and perplexities of a very serious character 
in such communities of students?) These are the conditions 
we must face and help to remedy. 


THE HEART OF THE STORY 


The Church keeping company with her own young people who 
are students of college and university grade, and keeping step 
with them in as friendly and helpful a manner as possible; that 
is the gist of the Wesley Foundation idea. In brief, the stu- 
dents at non-Methodist: institutions resemble those at Methodist 
institutions except that, as a rule, men intending to enter our 
ministry choose to attend our own colleges. Aside from this 
detail, proximity appears ‘to be the dominant factor in student 
attendance, plus the variations in technical courses provided at 
different places. 

What the Church desires in the way of moral and religious 
atmosphere, ideals, influences, and activities for students’ in 
our own institutions, she desires for those in non-Methodist 
institutions. Nothing less than these ideals can be seriously 
considered as determining the elements in a desirable program 
and the support which is its due. 

It is easier to preach these principles than it is to attain them 
anywhere. It would be fair to say, in colloquial rather than 
scientific terms, that a given group of facts which might pro- 
duce complaints ina Church college might, if found at a Wes- 
ley Foundation, be the occasion of much rejoicing. For in- 
stance: Many people expect Church college conditions to be 
well nigh perfect. If a student or a professor is not on the 
mark religiously someone may lodge a complaint. Whereas at 
a state institution whenever a student or a professor appears at 
church everybody concerned thanks God and takes courage. 

I would enter a plea, on the one hand, against demanding 
too much from our own institutions, and, on the other, against 
being content with too little from other colleges and universi- 
ties. It is of vital importance to the future that the Church 
shall care for the students and that the students, regardless of 
the names on their sheepskins, shall learn to care for the Church, 
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which may thus become the co-ordinating, leavening, solidifying 
element which shall blend in one fellowship all our aspiring, un- 
sullied youth. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
FOR NEGROES 


By action of the General Conference of 1924, the Board of 
Education for Negroes became a part of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Within the first year following the General Conference 
the legal steps necessary to a completion of the merger with the 
Board of Education were carried out, and the headquarters of 
the Church’s activities for Negro education were moved from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Chicago, Illinois. 

The department continues in charge of the schools and col- 
leges for the training of Negro youth as heretofore maintained 
by the Church under the care of the Board of Education for 
Negroes, and its predecessor, the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 

For the purpose of protecting property rights, and to aid in 
the settlement of wills, legacies, etc., the legal corporation known 
as the Board of Education for Negroes is continued temporarily 
with such reorganization of its membership as that the whole — 
number are included in the membership of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The charter of the Board of Education for Negroes is 
thus continued, but may be surrendered at any time, and the 
property rights and other interests become inherent in the Board 
of Education. 


DECLINE IN INCOME 


The most serious problem of the quadrennium resulted from a 
decline in income following the close of the Centenary period. 
The increased receipts from the Centenary made possible the 
purchase of new property and a very considerable addition to the 
buildings and equipment of the schools. A large part of the 
Centenary increase was absorbed by the sharp advances in sala- 
ries and costs of maintenance. These have more than doubled. 
If the standard of giving established by the Centenary had con- 
tinued, or if salaries and current expenditures had dropped 
back to pre-Centenary prices, there would have been very little 
embarrassment on account of the declining income. But when 
the income decreased and all costs, including salaries, continued 
on a post-war basis, the institutions were confronted with 
the very serious problem of how to keep the schools going with 
increasing costs and lessening income. 

To meet this situation tuition fees, board and incidentals of 
every description have been increased. On account of the low 
scale of wages and other income received by the Negro people, 
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the costs of education to students, parents and guardians could 
not be raised im any proportion to the increase in the cost of 
maintenance of the schools. This cost of maintenance has more 
than doubled, but it would have been impossible to have more 
than doubled tuition, board and other fees to the students. As 
a consequence the ‘schools have been run at the lowest limit of 
expenditure possible to a continuance of their work, with ver 
little increase in their equipment, a complete cessation of build- 
ing enterprises, and only such repairs and improvements on 
the buildings as were necessary to protect them from decay. 
This condition cannot last’ much longer. It is hoped that the 
endowment and expansion campaigns under the direction of 
Secretary Penn will bring the Negro people themselves to such 
support of their own institutions as will supplement the appro- 
priations from the Church at large. 


GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY AND STEWART MISSIONARY 
FOUNDATION FOR AFRICA, ATLANTA, GA. 


At this school of the prophets, Thirkield Hall, the new and 
very complete administration building begun in the last quad- 
rennium was finished and dedicated soon after the General 
- Conference, at. a cost of $120,000. The Seminary now has a 
modern chapel, administration offices and class rooms in one 
beautiful and well-equipped building, The older main build- 
ing, which was used for almost all purposes of the institution, 
including dormitories, is now being made over so as to provide 
for dormitories only. 

President Philip M. Watters, D.D., after ten years of faithful 
and efficient service, resigned, and in about a year thereafter 
passed on to his eternal home. He was a most successful ad- 
ministrator and left the institution with the good will and affec- 
tion of the Negro people. His place was filled by the election 
of Professor George H. Trever, D.D., who for twenty-three years 
gaye efficient service to the school in the chair of Hebrew and 
New Testament Exegesis. 

The Rev. J. W. E. Bowen, Ph.D., 8.T.D., LL.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent and Professor of Church History and Religious Education, 
resigned his chair after thirty years of faithful and efficient 
service. During part of this time he was president of the insti- 
tution. He has been. made Extension Secretary for the school. 

The Rev. R. N. Brooks, D.D., President of Samuel Huston 
College, Austin, Texas, was elected to the chair made vacant by 
the resignation of Dr. Bowen and has entered upon his duties. 

A new lectureship has been established by the gift of Bishop 
and Mrs. W. P. Thirkield in memory of the seventeen years 
which the Bishop and his good wife gave to the institution in its 
early years, 
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MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


This great school for the training of Negro physicians, 
dentists, pharmacists and nurses, maintains the high standards 
required by the American Medical Association, and continues 
as a Class A medical college. Its diplomas are scattered over 
the entire country. Dr. George W. Hubbard, one of the found- 
ers of the school, and for over forty years its president, passed 
to his reward at a fine old age, honored and respected by white 
and colored alike for the work which he had done for medical 
education among the Negro people. The house in which he 
lived becomes the nurses’ home, and his entire estate was left 
to the college, subject to a life annuity to a relative. The school 
is now on the high crest of a wave of usefulness and prosperity 
that shall make it the most outstanding Negro medical college. 


FLINT-GOODRIDGE HOSPITAL & NURSE TRAINING SCHOOL, NEW 
ORLEANS, LA. 


This institution has been recognized as a standard nurse 
training school, which gives its graduate nurses recognition and 
service anywhere in the country. Dr. T. Restin. Heath, who for 
nine years has been its very successful superintendent, was 
called to the superintendency of Bethany Hospital at Kansas 
City, Kansas, and as this call took him and his family back to 
their home Conference and home country, he accepted the posi- 
tion at Bethany. Dr. H. W. Knight, who for many years has 
given efficient service as a hospital superintendent in Africa and 
in India, under the Board of Foreign Missions, has been elected 
to take the place made vacant by the resignation of Dr. Heath. 

The location of this hospital on Canal Street has been con- 
sidered undesirable on account of noise and business encroach- 
ments. The question of a new site has been under consideration 
for some years. An entire block in a very advantageous location 
has been purchased, and as soon as the present location can be 
sold the institution will be rebuilt at the new site. An offer of 
$250,000 for the Canal Street. site was declined, as it was offered 
previous to the purchase of the new site. It was not deemed 
advisable to sell until a new location had been secured. 


BENNETT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, GREENSBORO, N. C. 


For some years the question of a first class woman’s college 
as a part of the system of schools for our Negro membership 
has been discussed. The Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
had the establishment of such a school under consideration. ‘The 
student body of Bennett College, located at Greensboro, N. C., 
had nearly four girls to one boy. The location and the buildings 
seemed admirable for the establishment of a woman’s college. 
After consultation with the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
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it was decided that the experiment of a woman’s college under 
the care and management of the Board of, Education and the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society should be started at Greens- 
boro. For the present the former name was continued, with the 
addition of but two words, so that the new institution was desig- 
nated Bennett College for Women. It was thought that if the 
institution should start off with a hundred young women it 
would indicate future success., Instead of a hundred, the en- 
rollment for the first year went over two hundred. Much of the 
success of the institution is due to the fact. that. the boards 
succeeded in securing for the first president Dr, David D. Jones, 
with his estimable wife, both of whom are graduates of high 
grade colleges and are admirably adapted to the management 
and care of an institution of this, kind, The location of. the 
school in Greensboro, N. C., puts it in a neighborhood and a 
State which leads in sympathy and service: for Negro educa- 
tion, and in the very city where Bishop Robert E. Jones and his 
brother David were born and raised. The present school year 
shows a substantial increase in attendance. 


CLAFLIN COLLEGE, ORANGEBURG, S. C. 


Claflin College is one of the few institutions in this depart- 
ment having an endowment of $100,000 or over. Much of this 
endowment is to be attributed to the faithful and efficient work 
of President Emeritus L. M. Dunton, who, while retired from 
the active administration of the school, continues his interest 
and gives his services to a campaign, which during the quad- 
rennium has added materially to the endowment of the school. 
A State industrial college for Negro youth, established and 
carried on by the State of South Carolina, is located on property 
adjoining Claflin College, and as the work of the two schools 
duplicates in some forms, the problem of cooperation with the 
State school is one to be seriously considered. The State insti- 
tution specializes in industrial types of training and does little 
or nothing for what might be termed “higher education.” It 
may be the part of wisdom to let the State take care of primary, 
secondary and industrial education and training, and that the 
Church schools shall supplement this work with the college and 
all for which the college stands. 


CLARK. UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA, GA. 


The presidency of Clark University was made vacant by the 
resignation of Rev. J. W. Simmons, M.A., Ph.D., and President 
M.S. Davage was transferred from Rust College to Clark Uni- 
versity. President Davage has had large experience as an ad- 
ministrator in the schools of this department. He is’ making 
a fine record at Clark. A very considerable increase in college 
students has been made under his presidency. 
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This institution was fortunate in owning a large tract of 
valuable land adjoining its campus. After reserving over a 
hundred acres for the campus, a very large part of the acreage 
has been sold, and from the proceeds an addition of about $200,- 
000 made to the endowment. With a small amount from the 
sale of land, much needed improvements have also been made, 
and a modern athletic field and a library building constructed. 


BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE, DAYTONA BEACH, FLA. 


One of the schools of the department, Cookman Institute, 
was located in Jacksonville, Fla. In the same city the Woman’s 
Home Misisonary Sogiety had a missionary school for Negroes, 
Boylan Home. Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, through her own 
personal efforts, with the assistance of a large number of north- 
ern friends who spent their winters in Florida, founded and 
developed a very ‘successful school for Negro girls, at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. Arrangements were made with the trustees of this 
school by which the institution was taken over as one of the 
schools of this department, Cookman Institute at Jacksonville, 
was transferred to Daytona Beach, its property sold, and the 
proceeds, with a similar amount from Centenary receipts, were 
expended in the building of a boys’ dormitory and two profes- 
sors’ homes at Daytona Beach, and the two institutions were 
merged and named Bethune-Cookman College. Mrs. Bethune 
continues as president of the new institution. Her administra- 
tive genius and ‘popularity, with the help of her northern friends, 
constitute a very substantial part of the forces of Negro educa- 
tion in Florida. ‘The two Conferences in Florida have accepted 
the merged institution and are rallying to its support. An en- 
dowment campaign promises to make a substantial beginning 
toward permanent income. The new location is nearer to the 
center of the Negro population of the state, and leaves Jackson- 
ville and vicinity as an undivided field for Boylan Home. 


MORGAN COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD., AND PRINCESS ANNE 
ACADEMY, PRINCESS ANNE, MD. 


Morgan College, located in the city of Baltimore, has been 
moved to its new and attractive site. It is a standard A grade 
college and is the only institution of our Church to care for the 
educational needs of the Washington and Delaware Conferences. 
A campaign for endowment and buildings was successfully car- 
ried forward early in the quadrennium, and it is confidently 
hoped that when the proceeds of this campaign shall have been 
paid in, the institution will have a fine outfit of buildings and 
the beginnings of a much needed permanent endowment. 

Princess Anne Academy, a secondary school located at Prin- 
cess Anne, Md., is carried on under the care of the trustees of 
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Morgan College and also under the direction of the Board of 
Education of the State of Maryland. Its work in secondary 
and industrial training represents both the Church, and the 
State of Maryland. 


MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, MORRISTOWN, 
TENN. 


Soon after the General Conference, while this institution was 
enjoying its new set of buildings, consisting of a boys’ dormi- 
tory, a girls’ dormitory and a refectory, fire broke out in Crary 
Hall, the girls’ dormitory, and on account of lack of fire-fight- 
ing facilities in Morristown, the entire building was destroyed. 
This happened within two years of its construction. The young 
women were cared for temporartly in the New Jersey Home, one 
of the model homes of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 
As the building was a complete loss, the full amount of insurance 
was paid by the companies, and President Hill immediately 
went to work to clear away the debris and reconstruct the build- 
ing. This was done during the following summer, so that it 
was ready for occupancy with the loss of its use for only a part 
of the school year. By careful management and a liberal 
salvage of the materials of the burned building, President Hill 
was enabled to reconstruct Crary Hall from the amount received 
for insurance, and with the assistance of a few liberal friends 
of the school. More than this, he secured funds enough to build 
a much-needed new gymnasium at a cost of $25,000. 


RUST COLLEGE, HOLLY SPRINGS, MISS. 


The transfer of the president of Rust College to the presi- 
dency of Clark University was followed by the election of Pro- 
fessor L. M. McCoy to the presidency of Rust. Professor McCoy 
had served very acceptably for several years as dean of Morgan 
College, Baltimore, and came to the position in Rust College 
with the maturity of experience. He has raised the standards 
of college, and carried on extension work for Negro school 
teachers, 


HAVEN TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, MERIDIAN, MISS. 


The increase in high schools throughout the state of Missis- 
sippi, and particularly the building of a new and fully equipped 
high school at Meridian, cut into the attendance at Haven, so 
that the institution has been majoring in teacher training and 
junior college work, rather than in secondary education. It is 
a question whether the Board is warranted in maintaining two 
institutions of higher education in the State of Mississippi 
under present circumstances when the State has made such large 
advances in Negro education. 
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WALDEN COLLEGE, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Competition in the field of Walden College is unusually 
strong. One of the outstanding Negro colleges in the United 
States, with two other Negro colleges of high grade, are located 
in Nashville, Tenn. It is a difficult field, in which to secure 
college students. President Thomas R. Davis of Walden has 
been transferred to the presidency of Samuel Huston College, 
to take the place of President Robert N. Brooks, who has been 
made professor of church history and religious education in 
Gammon Theological Seminary. Since then the school has been 
carried on by Professor H. H. Sutton as Dean in Charge. . 


NEW ORLEANS-GILBERT COLLEGE, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


President C. M. Melden, who for thirteen years successfully 
administered the affairs of New Orleans College, and who pre- 
vious to that gave seven years of effective service as president 
of Clark University, felt that the time had come when he ought 
to retire from active service, and his resignation was regretfully 
accepted. The department was fortunate in securing for his 
successor the Rev. O. E. Kriege, D.D., who for seventeen years 
had been the successful president of Central Wesleyan College at 
Warrenton, Mo., and for many years before that, a teacher in the 
institution. He is admirably fitted to carry on the work of 
President Melden at New Orleans. This institution is located in 
narrow quarters on a very expensive site, and the hope is that 
in the near future a new and larger location may be secured and 
the present property sold for enough to rebuild the school at this 
new location. 


PHILANDER SMITH COLLEGE, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


During the Centenary period a new site, consisting of forty 
acres of admirably situated land, was purchased and paid for 
and it was hoped that if the income of the Centenary period 
should continue, or nearly so, that the Board could sell the pres- 
ent cramped quarters and rebuild upon the new site. For lack 
of funds nothing has been done in this direction. However, 
the present site is increasing in value and it is hoped that 
at some future time the Board will be warranted in selling the 
present location and beginning the erection of a set of new 
buildings where the school will have room to develop and grow. 


SAMUEL HUSTON COLLEGE, AUSTIN, TEXAS 
The Rev. R .N. Brooks, D.D., President of this institution, 
was elected to the chair of church history and religious educa- 
tion in Gammon Theological Seminary, and his place has been 
filled- by the transfer of President T. R. Davis from Walden 
College at Nashville, Tenn. The school has been elevated to 
the grade of a standard college in Texas. 
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WILEY COLLEGE, MARSHALL, TEXAS 


This school, under the long and successful presidency of the 
Rev. Matthew W. Dogan, D.D., maintains a high standard of 
efficiency and attendance. It has upon its enrollment the largest 
number of college students of any institution in this department. 
It now confines its work entirely to college men and women. It 
has no preparatory or under-graduate departments. It is recog- 
nized as a standard A, grade college by the best standardizing 
agencies. A fine and up-to-date girls’ dormitory has been built 
and occupied, and the boys who were scattered in make-shift 
lodgings about the campus are now returned to Coe Hall; their 
own dormitory. The institution can now grow, for its boys and 
girls are in their own dormitories, well equipped and com- 
fortable. Wiley is a popular educational name throughout 
Texas and the southwest. 


CENTRAL ALABAMA INSTITUTE, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. GEORGE R. 
SMITH COLLEGE, SEDALIA, MO, 


The main buildings of both of these schools were destroyed 
by fire and have not been rebuilt. The properties are looked 
after by local care takers, pending decision as to future devel- 
opments. 

LINCOLN. DAY 


Lincoln Day being the Sunday nearest to the anniversary 
of the birth of Abraham Lincoln, has been observed regularly 
in the interest of the work of this department. A suitable pro- 
gram has been prepared each year and furnished to such churches 
as expressed a desire for its use by writing to the Board giving 
number required. Our people need information concerning this 
important work of Negro education. The annual program pro- 
vided for Lincoln Day observance, with the quarterly Christian 
Educator, are prepared for the express purpose of giving the 
churches this much needed information. 


THE SOUTH MAKING GREAT STRIDES IN NEGRO EDUCATION 


When these and other Church schools for Negroes in the South 
were started more than half a century ago, the South was little 
inclined to provide education for Negroes, and too poor to pay 
for it if it had the disposition. Since then, as one of the prin- 
cipal products of these schools, there is a. general movement in 
all the Southern States to provide at least primary, high 
school and industrial training for the children of its Negro 
citizens. In the beginning the Church schools provided for every 
form of instruction from the primary to the college and pro- 
fessional school To-day in most parts of the South at least a 
good common school education is within the reach of every child 
of every color. For some time to come college and professional 
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training for Negroes must be provided from Church and other 
philanthropic sources. The Negro from this time on is able and 
must do more for his own college and professional schools. He 
will do so. as the subject is fairly presented to him and as he 
understands that’a large part of the economic advance which 
he has acquired is due to. the training he received in Church 
schools, and in recognition of this fact, he, from his own finan- 
cial gains, must see the necessity of setting aside a liberal por- 
tion to carry on the institutions through whose training his suc- 
cess has been made possible. : 


MINISTERIAL EDUCATION 


It goes without saying that the education and training of 
ministers for the Negro race is one of the prime objects of Church 
philanthropy. With the advance of the Negro people in culture, 
the Negro ministry must keep abreast. Young men and young 
women educated in the high schools and colleges can no longer 
respect and, take instruction and leadership from uneducated 
and ignorant ministers. The ministry must keep ahead of the 
laity, if it would retain its leadership. The Negro colleges, with 
Gammon Theological Seminary, provide opportunity for a 
trained ministerial leadership which shall help the religiously 
inclined Negro race to the moral and spiritual ideals of the 
Christian religion. Untrained and poorly prepared ministers 
are becoming out-of-date with the new generation of Negro 
people. All of these institutions stress religious education and 
are the main sources of supply for the Christian ministry, not 
only in our Church, but in all the Negro churches as well. 


ENDOWMENT AND EXPANSION CAMPAIGNS 


One of the far-reaching and important phases of work in the 
Department of Educational Institutions for Negroes of the 
Board of Education, has been the effort to get the Negroes to 
give in-a large way, for their own education. Self-support is 
at the basis of all real progress and the effort is not only to 
secure funds so much needed, but to educate the race in inde- 
pendence, self-support, and dependability. 

Before the Centenary they had reached a maximum of $75,- 
000 per year for the schools in addition to the regular benevo- 
lences. This’ worthy effort was then merged into the Centenary 
and the Centenary Commission recognized it by a guarantee of 
$75,000 per year, for five years. 

The Board is now reviving the effort of self-support, discon- 
tinued six years ago. In doing so it was necessary to use a 
year to formulate plans and secure approval of Annual Con- 
ferences and alumni associations. The wisdom of the move- 
ment is to be seen in the fact that the first year of income re- 
sulted in the giving of $54,000. In the same year, in the New 
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Orleans, Atlanta and Chattanooga Areas where most of the 
Negro institutions are located, the World Service contribution 
was $95,000, an advance of $17,000 over the preceding year. 
The total giving in one year of $149,000 demonstrates the abil- 
ity of the colored people to give for both causes without endan- 
gering either. It is expected that Negro self-support will reach 
$75,000 the fourth year of the quadrennium and keep increasing 
from year to year until it reaches an average of one dollar per 
member, per year, for the 350,000 Negro members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 

The permanent movements now inaugurated through which 
this giving is to be secured annually, are a Self-Denial Week 
_ covering the week of Thanksgiving, and the organization of 
Lincoln Leagues. The Self-Denial Week is to be a national 
movement when the Negro people everywhere, in thanksgiving 
to God, will deny themselves of some necessity or luxury, that 
will enable them to give a minimum of one dollar for current 
support and endowment of their schools. What more fitting 
tribute could be made on National Thanksgiving Day, than for 
the Negro to assemble in the Church and rejoice at what educa- 
tion of the race has done as a contribution to our National 
prosperity 

Lincoln Leagues are being formed to carry on the second 
emancipation, through contributions for education which the 
immortal Lincoln made possible. Some direct results of addi- 
tional giving by the Negro for the schools has been the accredit- 
ing of many as class A colleges and secondary schools, due 
largely to the funds, which made possible the purchase of equip- 
ment necessary to meet the requirements. The increasingly 
large attendance in college departments of the schools is one 
of the by-products of the campaigns for increased funds, for 
while contributions are being solicited the people are also becom- 
ing informed upon the progress, the present standing and future 
of each institution. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH SCHOOLS 


At the beginning of the quadrennium the former Board of 
Sunday Schools found itself by action of the last General Con- 
ference an integral part of the new Board of Education, under 
the title, Department of Church Schools. All of the functions 
_ of the former Board of Sunday Schools have been carried for- 
ward, the scope of aims and program has been enlarged and 
increased opportunity afforded for closer integration of the whole 
program of the Church. 

Tnereasingly the boards and departments that are engaged in 
phases of religious education have been working toward a uni- 
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fied consideration of the problem of developing Christian per- 
sonality. Especially has the new arrangement been effective 
in bringing about a closer co-operation between the leaders of 
the departments of the Epworth League,and Church Schools, 
with economies resulting from the gradual elimination of dupli- 
‘eation in text book production, etc. 


AIMS 


The Department of Church Schools has aimed toward the de- 
velopment for the Church of a program that is religiously sound. 
New phraseology and modern techniques have not become sub- 
stitutes for the spiritual dynamic proceeding from God in and 
through our Savior Jesus Christ. 

The department furthermore has attempted to analyze the sit- 
uation existing in our Churches in terms of an educational pro- 
gram. The experiences and needs of life fundamental to the 
growth of Christian character have been sought; objectives 
centering in Chrisitan life determined; programs of worship, 
service, recreation and instruction prepared; leaflets and manu- 
als for local Church guidance prepared and promoted; leaders 
trained; and a broad program of promotion and supervision ef- 
fected. The department has functioned in all phases of religious 
education both on the Home and Foreign Fields. Such infor- 
mation regarding the activities of the Department of Church 
Schools as seems desirable for the purpose of this handbook is 
given in the sections that follow. 


ORGANIZATION 


Early in the quadrennium the activities of the department 
were grouped into four divisions: Local Church School, Admin- 
istration, Leadership Training, Field Administration and For- 
eign Service. The Secretary of the Department has been respon- 
sible for the division of Field Administration and each of the 
other three divisions have been directed by a Superintendent. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE LOCAL CHURCH 


The local Church is the basic unit in our Church life. Gen- 
eral agencies exist for the purpose of making the largest values 
of our best Churches available for all of our Churches, and for 
organizing the full strength of the local Churches in significant 
Kingdom enterprises. The fundamental religious needs dis- 
covered in the every-day situations of life are our paramount 
considerations. Around these must the program of religious 
education be constructed. 

This centers the program, or curriculum,'the teaching meth- 
ods, the training of leaders, program administration and. su- 
pervision and ideals in housing and equipment, in the local 
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Church. - Training agencies outside of the local Church may be 
set-up, but the test of their value will be made in the local 
Church. 

The department has attempted to discover the needs of the 
local Churches and to provide for them. It conceives the final 
test of the value of its service to be in the development of a con- 
stituency that increasingly is learning to live the Christian life. 
Growth in the ability to live by the principles of Jesus; increas- 
ing participation in significant Church activities ;. growing inter- 
est in vital spiritual experiences; expanding understanding of 
social needs; practice of vital worship; enthusiasm. and. passion 
for serving world needs; here the effectiveness of the religious 
education program will be measured. / 

The activities have been unified on the basis of the age groups 
(children, young people and adults) and from the standpoint 
of Sunday and week-day activities. The desirability of a com- 
pletely integrated program of religious education has been rec- 
ognized and sought. While recognizing the fact that other 
agencies of our Church have a responsibility for phases of reli- 
gious education we have welcomed co-operation with the De- 
partment of the Epworth League, Missionary Education De- 
partment, International Council, Board of Home Missions, and 
other agencies as steps in the direction of a unified approach to 
the local Churches. 


CORRELATION 


Three years ago Dr. Bovard called together the staffs of the 
departments of Church Schools and the Epworth League and 
organized an inter-staff council. This combined group proceeded 
with the adoption of a set of principles, organized committees on 
the Local Church, Leadership Training and Field Administra- 
tion and began plans for co-operative work. Correlation has 
proceeded here and in the Curriculum Committee. Progress has 
been constructive, values of all agencies have been conserved 
and a sound procedure established for rapid progress during the 
coming quadrennium. 


LOCAL CHURCH EXPERIMENTAL CENTERS 


In accord with one of the needs stressed previously in this 
report we have a number of local Churches working with us as 
experiment centers. In these centers we hope to secure the fun- 
damental facts upon which a sound program of religious educa- 
tion can be built. It is our purpose to continue this work as 
controlled experimentation without publicity or promotion until 
such time as the facts justify promotion. Types of churches 
and conditions under which local leaders work necessitates the 
securing of a wide variety of types by geographic location, rural 
and city, industrial and residential, large and small, etc. The 
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experiments in these churches are proceeding along two lines of 
major activity. 

a. Individual workers reporting on report blanks the life- 
situations or units of experience in which religious prob- 
lems reveal themselves, the nature of these problems, the 
procedure or method of solution, and the results secured. 
Problems are discovered in home, Church, school and com- 
munity situations. 

b. Testing out plans and programs in which we have attempted 

to apply sound educational principles. 
The nature of this controlled experimental work has ne- 
cessitated the personal visitation of members of the staff 
to the local Churches and colleges involved, where from 
one to five days is spent in intensive workers’ conferences. 
In these conferences analyses of the local situation are 
made, objectives and detailed plans of procedure are rec- 
ommended and continuous approach to the Church by cor- 
respondence and by additional visits made. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF CHILDREN 


For nearly the first two years of this quadrennium the 
elementary work was without a director. In the fall of 
1925, Miss Mildred O. Moody was named to lead that work. 
She was the only worker in the division until September, 
1927, when an assistant, Miss Hazel V. Orton, was added to 
the staff. 

Some significant advances have been made in the program 
of elementary education during this period. Probably one of 
the most important of these are the steps which have been taken 
toward providing a unified program of religious education for 
each age group in the elementary division. The basis for such 
a program must be found in life situations or the experience 
of boys and girls. Therefore, much time and energy has been 
spent in experimental work in definite centers observing the 
life situations of children, studying the problems revealed, dis- 
covering their religious needs, formulating from these objectives 
for the program and listing the procedures which may be fol- 
lowed in an attempt to solve the problems. 

A second significant development has been in the field of corre- 
lation of agencies. Experimentation is being carried on in local 
Churches with the consent of the several overhead agencies 
working with boys and girls. In this experimentation the 
Church itself is organized for work with its different age groups, 
but one organization is set up for each age group, that organiza- 
tion guided by a local Church council. Thirty-two different de- 
partments in twelve Churches are actually at work. The first 
report of tabulated results seems to demonstrate the worth of 
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research .in the problem. centers, unified program building, 
organization of procedure and technical supervision. 

A third significant development is the response of the Church 
to the principles of departmentalization and grouping so that 
the needs of the various age groups may be met. We have no 
way of knowing the exact number of Churches which have within 
the last four years made possible departmental programs. We 
do know, however, that a large majority of the new educational 
plants being built are almost without exception building for de- 
partmentalized work in the elementary division. It is encour- 
aging to note, too, that the Church is making it much more 
possible to carry out the program of religious education for 
children by providing adequate equipment. ‘They are sensing 
the need of attractiveness and beauty and the development along 
this line is obvious. A few of the outstanding Churches have, 
within the last few years, built children’s chapels to provide 
a place where the worship needs of children may be met. 

A fourth development of real help to the field has been our 
preparation of program materials which carries to the field a 
life-centered point of view. Much of the preparation of this 
material has been done by our own department, though we are 
co-operating with the International Council in the’ building of 
the International curriculum. Perhaps the finest set of pro- 
gram materials which we have provided for the field this year 
has been our program of pre-Haster work with Junior boys and 
girls. This consists of a manual of principles and methods of 
evangelism for juniors, a manual of twelve worship programs 
chimaxing at Easter and built around the theme of “what it 
means to be a Christian,” eight Church membership lessons for 
the teachers’ use, six story and discussion leaflets-for the pupils, 
a recognition service to be used in the department, and a recep- 
tion service to be used in the Church. The Church has received 
them with enthusiasm and real profit. 

A fifth significant advance has been in the training of our 
workers both for the teaching program in the local Church and 
for a supervisory program on the field. Our training activities 
are carried out through local Church visitation, standard train- 
ing schools, seminars for specialized groups and through ele- 
mentary supervisors on the field. On an average, thirty-four 
local churches are visited in a year by the central office chil- 
dren’s worker. Thousands of elementary workers are reached 
yearly through courses given in standard training schools. Six 
seminars for elementary standard training school instructors 
have been held during the quadrennium. In one of those semi- 
nars there were fifteen students. Those fifteen students in a 
year’s time were used to teach fifty-nine classes in forty-nine 
different standard training schools, reaching 837 local workers, 
443 of whom completed their work for credit. 
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We hope that through the next quadrennium the leaders in 
this field may give their time and attention to further experi- 
mentation in curriculum, to the formulation of a unified pro- 
gram, to the correlation of agencies, to the establishment of 
Conference Board committees on elementary education, to dis- 
trict-wide promotion of our work, to a program of parent educa- 
tion, to educating the constituency of the Church, to the im- 
portant place of elementary education in building the Kingdom. 

The upturned faces of children challenge us. Their destinies 
are in our hands, the hands of the Church. We must not fail 
them. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF YOUNG PEOPLE 

The Young People’s Work in the Department of Church 
Schools has the responsibility for the general oversight of the 
Sunday school interests of three age groups in our Church 
panes These three departments and their enrollment are as 
follows: 


Department School Age Enrollment 
Intermediate Junior High School 12-14 531,237 
Senior Senior High School 15-17 486,967 
Young People College or Employed 18-24 708,306 

1,726,510 


For the most of the past quadrennium there has been no full 
time worker in the Department of Church Schools in charge 
of this section of our Church School work. In September, 1927, 
Reverend Warren T. Powell was appointed Director of Young 
People’s Work for the Department of Church Schools. 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS 


1. Co-operation with the Epworth League 

There has been worked out jointly by the Director of Young 
People’s Work of the Department of Church Schools and the 
Department of the Epworth League a plan both for a correlated 
and unified organization for the young people’s work in the local 
church. This plan has been approved by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education and it appears in the pamphlet 
entitled “How a Leader Uses Organization,” which has been 
issued under the imprint of both the Epworth League and 
Church School. This indicates a new period of development 
in a co-operative program for our young people. 

2. Co-operation with the International Council 

Through the International Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion for Youth our Young People’s section has participated in 
the co-operative production of a series of program pamphlets 
under the title of the “Christian Quest, Youth and the Jesus 
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Way of Living.” This series of pamphlets will be used by 
thirty-nine co-operating denominations. It provides for the 
leaders of youth very effective materials for a program for 
young people’s work in the local Church. These program pam- 
phlets are divided into three groups: (1) Basic Pamphlets for 
Leaders :— “Qualities of an Effective Leader,’ “How a Leader 
Proceeds with a Group,” “How to Study Individual Growth,” 
“How a Leader Uses Organization,” “Program Suggestions for 
Group Leaders”; (2) Resource Materials for Leaders :— ‘“Wor- 
ship and Leaders of Youth,” “Youth and Recreation,” “Story- 
Telling Projects for Leaders of Youth,” “Book Friends of 
Youth,” “Dramatics and Leaders of Youth,” “What to Do with 
the Christian Quest Materials,” “Youth and Co-operation.” 
“Camping and Leaders of Youth,’ “Debating and Leaders of 
Youth”; (3) Materials for Youth Themselves :— “Intermedi- 
ate Boys’ Book,” “Intermediate Girls’ Book,” “Senior Boys’ 
Book,” “Senior Girls’ Book,” “Book of Youth.’ 


3. Co-operation in the “Crusade with Christ for Young Peo- 
ple.” 

In February, representatives of Church School organizations 
and young people’s societies of many denominations. unani- 
mously agreed to co-operate in a movement for young people 
of thirty-nine Protestant denominations. This movement will 
give emphasis not to organization but to three great causes: 

1. World Evangelism. 

2. World Peace. 

3. Christian Citizenship including Law Enforcement. 

The Young People’s section of the Department of Church 
Schools is co-operating in this enterprise which we hope will 
result in a genuine Christian youth movement for these chal- 
lenging causes. 


PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION FOR ADULTS 


It is quite evident that no effective religious education of the 
child will take place without a thoroughly trained adult leader- 
ship in home, Church and school. The examples set before chil- 
dren and the whole social structure which they inherit makes 
imperative a Church program of education for the adult. “The 
present ineffective efforts of the Church, in the light of its over- 
whelming challenges and opportunities, are largely due to the 
fact that the Church is throttled by adults who have never been 
educated.” 

We believe the following needs underlying a program of reli- 
gious education for adults ought to be faced by our Methodist 
Episcopal Church: 


1. The sense of the reality of God. 
2. An adequate Christian conception of God. 
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10. 
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12. 


13. 
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16. 
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18. 
. Appreciation for nature that moves the spirit in worship. 
20. 
21. 


22. 
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. An adequate concept of the meaning of Jesus Christ. 
. A view of the Church as a means to an end, and of the 


educational method as a sound method. 


. A view of the Bible as the record of life experiences and | 


a means to an end. 


. Intellectual honesty in dealing with matters pertaining to 


the Bible, doctrines, the Church, temptation, sin and so 
on. 


. Christian motives for choice of life vocation. 
. Christian motives for business and professional activities. 
. Christian attitudes of good-will, sympathy and helpful- 


= toward people of other circumstances, races and na- 
ions. 

Attitudes of loyalty and co-operation in Church program. 
Right viewpoint of place and importance of children in 
home, Church, and nation. ) 
Knowledge of the characteristics, needs and interests of 
children and young people, and of the method of using 
home experience in developing Christian personality in 
the children. 


‘A study of many life situations and method of directing, 


with a view to making the home a laboratory in Christian 
living. 

A knowledge of the materials useful in giving children a 
religious education in the home. (Pictures, stories, mu- 
sic, play.) 

An understanding of, and ability to teach progressively to 
children, sex information. 

Ability to co-operate in Church activities. 

Ability to accept responsibilities in local Church and 
carry them out. 

Attitude toward responsibility in general. 


Appreciation for the progressive revelation of the rela- 
tionship between God and men recorded in the Bible. 
Appreciation for an intelligent understanding of worship; 
hymns and tunes. 

Activities of an interesting and satisfying nature, utiliz- 
ing the abilities of adults in worthy enterprises. 

(a) Securing adequate provision for the religious educa- 
tion of the child. 

(b) Discovering social and physical needs in the commu- 
nity and making provision to meet them. 

(c) Assisting in local church enterprises—choir, Church 
school, Church committees, ushers. 

(d) Organizing and conducting training programs. 
(e) Study courses for information. 

(£) Supporting work in home and foreign fields. 
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A complete integrated program of religious education must 
contemplate an approach to the whole range of life on the one 
hand; and on the other, must look toward an integration of 
Sunday, Week-day Religious Education and Vacation Church 
Schools. This significant statement by Dr. Wade Crawford 
Barclay recently appeared in the International Journal of Re- 
ligious Education, “It would be difficult to over-estimate the 
tremendous significance for religion of this new department. 
Religious education expands to include the whole of life. Adult 
religious education takes its place side by side with the religious 
education of children and the religious education of youth in 
the field of responsibility of the Christian Church. Every child 
and every young person in America and in the world for Christ 
through educational evangelism now becomes: every person in 
America, and in the world—child, youth, and adult—for Christ 
through educational evangelism.” 

The conviction is growing that the Church should begin the 
development of religious education program for adults based on 
the normal situations, problems and needs arising in adult life. 
Can the Board do a more strategic thing now than to look toward 
securing a person of sufficient experience and with technical 
training in religious education to create a program to meet this 
need ? 


WEEK-DAY AND VACATION CHURCH SCHOOLS 


These two newer developments in the field of religious educa- 
tion secured the attention of a full time worker for the first time, 
May first, 1927. 

Conservative estimates place the number of Vacation Church 
Schools conducted by Methodist Churches, or schools in which 
Methodist Churches co-operated in 1927, at 3,000. These 
schools had an attendance of well over 300,000 pupils. Statis- 
tics are not available to indicate how the movement is growing, 
but all the facts that are available indicate a very rapid growth. 

The Religious Education Association estimated some time ago 
that there were 1,000 communities in widely separated sections 
of the United States which were conducting Week-day Schools. 
In all probability they have increased beyond this number. Some 
communities have conducted such schools from twelve to fifteen 
years with increasing conviction that their worth was large. 
New lesson materials and improved teaching methods make it 
possible for Week-day Schools to forge ahead and secure the 
co-operation of pupils, parents and community with relative 
ease. Carefully planned and well-manned Week-day systems 
tend to become permanent. 

These two new streams offer increased power in the process of 
building Christian-lived individuals, if only the streams can be 
harnessed, 
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One great danger offered by the Week-day and Vacation 
School movements is that they may become tangents or side 
issues of little consequence. With proper direction the process 
of developing Christian personalities can be one process, with 
the home, the Sunday School, the Week-day and Vacation 
Schools each making its related ‘contribution. Herein lies the 
hope of traditional religious educational procedures. For the 
religious nurture which life needs cannot be provided, no matter 
how well-wrought out the process may be, within the time limi- 
tations under which the traditional religious education program 
has labored. 

The director of these phases of our work believes that the out- 
standing needs of these types of schools are needs that are com- 
mon with those of the work of the Sunday School; that only as 
the Sunday, Week-day and Vacation School programs proceed 
hand in hand, can lasting progress be made. One cannot out- 
strip the other without hazarding its own life and endangering 
the life of the other. ; 

Consequently the outstanding needs of the movements are: 

(1) To discover experimentally the life needs with which 
religious education will have to deal. Probably these needs vary 
considerably for city boys and girls, and country boys and girls, 
for privileged and underprivileged boys and girls in the open 
country, for boys and girls with foreign parents, for boys and 
girls who live in industrial communities, etc. 

(2) Once having discovered experimentally what these life 
problems are, the problem will be to discover experimentally the 
activities and the materials and other teaching methods which 
can nurture life religiously better than any other activities, ma- 
terials and teaching methods. The future belongs to the ex- 
perimenter, to the director of research. 

(3) Promotion should proceed no faster than the direction in 
which we should proceed is clear. Progress just now is very 
rapid and one is faced with a colossal task in interpreting to the 
multitude of communities which have caught a vision of the 
usefulness of more time; the still larger vision of a life-centered 
program of religious education all of which is geared in with 
every other part, nurturing life at each stage of its development 
from the pre-school age through adulthood. Along with this 
relationship needs to go throughout the Church, defined objec- 
tives, improved equipment trained teachers, trained parents, a 
passion for the Kingdom, a good curriculum, adequate super- 
vision, and such interpretation of the program to each com- 
munity as will make for public understanding. Working thus 
in team fashion with the other divisions of the Department of 
Church Schools, there is conviction that the Kingdom of God 
may be furthered by social control through the inner control of 
the ideals of men. 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION 


The viewpoint, spirit and administrative procedure being fol- 
lowed by the missionary education department (under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Hargraves) and our Division is making possible 
a real integration of aims and activities. Joint staff meetings 
are held where the common objectives of a program of religious 
education are discussed and determined upon. The methods of 
procedure in developing an integrated program, revealing points 
at which special missionary emphases are necessary, are brought 
out. Plans for a common approach in the preparation of leaflet 
and manual material have been made and the several age-group 
specialists of the two divisions co-operate in the preparation, 
printing and distribution of these materials. 

In a recent statement by Dr. Corliss P. Hargraves, Secretary 
of the Department of Missionary Education of the World Serv- 
ice Agencies, a missionary minded person is defined as one who 
“sees his Christianity in terms of its community, inter-racial 
and world relationships, responsibilities and opportunities; and 
commits himself to the enterprise of living up to those responsi- 
bilities and opportunities. He is one who is so possessed of the 
mind of Christ as to become himself, out of the desires of his 
own heart, a Kingdom-extender.” 

Dr. Hargraves then goes on to say, “The great passion of 
Jesus was to extend the sway of the good will of God for his 
children to all the areas of the life of all men and women every- 
where. To this passion He held Himself true, even at the cost 
of his life on the cross. Can one be a Christian in any vital 
and real sense, yet fail to align himself openly and aggressively 
with this basic passion of Him whom he owns as Lord? Are 
the processes of your Church and mine actually resulting in 
producing a generation of Christians who have been trained to 
enter into the missionary passion of Christ, whom they own as 
Lord? Can Christ to-day depend upon the fact that men and 
women are members of His Church, to assure Him that in any 
crisis when race hatreds flame out, or in any time of international 
difficulty and strain, those Church members will take His atti- 
tude, hold to His teachings and insist that above all other con- 
siderations the mind of Christ, illustrative of the will of the 
Father for His Children, must prevail?” 

Certainly Methodism today has no more important respon- 
sibility than the building, through her religious educational! 
process, of a missionary-minded generation of Christians within 
her membership. 

The Department of Missionary Education, which at present 
is organized under the World Service Agencies (the united 
Boards of the Church acting together) likewise functions as 
the Department of Missionary Education within and for the 
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Department of Church Schools, thus eliminating duplication 
and making possible the closest co-ordination in the building 
of one unified program of Missionary Education for the Church. 
This means that the processes of Missionary Education function 
through and become an integral part of, as far as the Depart- 
ment of Church Schools is concerned, the regular channels 
of Religious Education. In co-operation with the various divi- 
sions, the Department of Missionary Education helps to create 
graded materials for Mission Study, graded departmental wor- 
ship programs and various leaders’ manuals for the aid of 
teachers and department superintendents in the different age 
groups. 

Some of the most illuminating pamphlets recently created 
by the Department are: “Missionary Education for Kinder- 
garten and Primary Children,” ‘Missionary Education for 
Intermediates and Seniors,” “Training in Giving,’ “Training 
Children to Pray,” “Graded Materials for Missionary Educa- 
tion,’ “The Missionary Education Worksheet,’ “What One 
Sunday School Did,” “Catalog of Missionary Education 
Materials,” “The Church Training Night Manual,” ete. 

The missionary interest is recelving unprecedented emphasis 
in the new graded lessons now in process of revision; in practi- 
eally every issue, also, of the Church School Journal and the 
Adult Bible Class Monthly, the Elementary Magazine, World 
Neighbors, and our other Church School publications appear 
missionary-centered worship. programs, story materials, or 
other missionary information designed to aid the teachers and 
officers in our schools to give more effective emphasis to 
this very important phase of our total religious educational 
process. 

Unfoftunately space does not permit entering into detail as 
to the manifold ways in which Missionary Education is increas- 
ingly functioning through all the channels of the Department 
of Church Schools. But probably not in this generation has 
Missionary Education, as distinguished from simply promotion 
and propaganda, received the amount of sound educational 
attention which it is receiving today in all departments of our 
work. 


EVANGELISM 


The essential principles and motives of evangelism are the 
foundations of our entire program. Only as the programs are 
directed, toward the goal of a growing personal relationship to 
the heavenly Father in and through Christ do we consider them 
sound. Each year new materials are provided for-the Lenten 
and pre-Lenten season to aid the Churches in encouraging 
Christian choices and in training boys and girls for Church 
membership. 
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BUILDING AND EQUIPMENT FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Bureau of Architecture was organized in May, 1917, by 
Dr. W. L. McDowell, representing the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, and Dr. Edgar Blake, representing the 
Board of Sunday Schools. 

The wisdom of the venture has been evidenced in the thou- 
sands of calls for aid which continually lay heavier demands 
upon the staff and also, we trust, in concrete results, enabling 
many Churches to render a more satisfactory ministry in Divine 
Worship, Religious Instruction and Christian Fellowship. 

In 1924 a Director was appointed to permit the architects 
to give their full time to architectural work. In addition to the 
Director, the staff includes Mr. Walter H. Thomas, consulting 
architect; Mr. T. M. Sundt, Mr. B. C. Wenner and Mr. E. F. 
Jansson of the Chicago Office, all registered architects. 

Scope of Work.—Since its organization over 6,000 new 
projects have entered our files. This does not include numerous 
requests for aid and advice which could be answered by letter _ 
or personal conference. From two to four years’ contact with 
a Church is usually required from the time the case enters the 
files until our co-operation ceases. At the present time the 
Chicago Office is completing sketches for a project which opened 
correspondence in January, 1920. These projects are located in 
every State in the Union, and many are from other lands. 

Budget.—During the year ending November 1, 192%, it cost 
$45,636.72 to operate the Bureau. This covered the salaries 
(ten to fourteen people), traveling expenses, office supplies and 
equipment, drafting materials, paper, blue-printing of plans, 
printing, books bought to sell, exhibit material, expressage, etc. 

The appropriation from the Board of Home Missions was 
$15,000, and from the Board of Education $7,500; the balance 
was collected for services rendered, traveling expenses paid by 
_ the Churches, sales of publications, consultation fees, etc. The 
office rent is provided by the Boards. 

The Board of Home Missions and the Board of Education 
work jointly through the Bureau. There are distinct ad- 
vantages in this due to the vital interests of each Board 
relating to Church buildings and equipment. The program 
of the Department of Church Schools depends largely on ade- 
quate equipment for worship, group study, and recreation. 
Fully 75 per cent. of the time of the Bureau has been occupied 
in securing improved facilities for religious education. The 
staffs of the Bureau and the departments work harmoniously 
to the achievement of this end. 

On report of the Committee on Church Architecture the 
Board of Education approved the following statement: 


“Ag a Board of Education we call the attention of our churches 
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-contemplating construction to the desirability of church buildings 
that will meet the requirements of the modern program and ideals 
of religious education. 

“Such a program includes adequate provision for a ministry of 
worship, instruction, service, and recreation. These requirements 
should take into account the architectural values that induce wor- 
ship and create an atmosphere in which religious experience most 
easily develops. Church and church school architecture means 
something more than bare rooms, light, ventilation, and acoustics, 
though these demand the most careful attention. Class and assembly 
rooms, with recreational and social facilities, adequate for the teach- 
ing program, should meet standard requirements. The tendency just 
starting, to erect small chapels for inspiring reverence and promot- 
ing worship among children and youth is to be encouraged. In all 
this work beauty is a high essential, and not necessarily more costly 
than ugliness. 

“In the building of either chapels or churches, the whole putting 
together of stone and timber, the determining of windows and the 
lifting of arches, together with the ecclesiastical chancel should 
synchronize to lift the soul Godward in reverence and awe and to 
stimulate worship. In symbol, the house of worship, like a great 
creed or mighty hymn, should help to bring the worshipper into the 
presence of the divine and to enthrone Christ in the heart. 

“Church architecture should also symbolize our historic past, be 
adequate to the needs of the present, and indicate our triumphant 
faith in the future, the immortality of the soul and the consum- 
mation of the Kingdom of God. 

“Architects should be sought who: have both vision and under- 
standing, who are versed in church history, appreciate the spirit 
and motive of Christianity, and have both an instinctive love of the 
beautiful and a comprehension of the botap program of the modern 
church, 

“We commend the Director of the Bereen of Architecture of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and his staff for their invaluable serv- 
ices to many churches, both large and small. We strongly recom- 
mend that our churches avail themselves of the services of the 
Bureau of Architecture and of our Department of Church Schools 
from the very inception of their building enterprises.” 

(Report of Proceedings of the Board of Education, February, 1927.) 


MANUALS, LEAFLETS AND PAMPHLETS 


1. Nursery Class in the Church School. 

2. Primary Organization and Administration. 

3. Manual of Worship for Junior Superintendents. 

4, The Vacation Church School in City, Town and Country 
Churches. 

5. Church School Building and Equipment—(Co-operation 


with Bureau of Architecture). 

Evangelism with Intermediate Boys and Girls. 

“Why Doesn’t Jimmie Come to Sunday School?” 

. Missionary Education for Kindergarten’ and Primary 
Children— (Co-operation with the Department of Mis- 
sionary Education). 

9. Training in Giving—(Co-operation with the Department 

of Missionary Education). 
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. The Week-day Church School. 
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. Training Children to Pray—(Co-operation with the 


Department of Missionary Education). 


. Church Membership Lessons—Juniors. 
. Evangelism with Junior Boys and. Girls. 


Six Story and Discussion Leaflets for Juniors. 
Reception Service for Juniors. 


. Recognition Program for Juniors. 

. Intermediate Recognition Day Service. 

. Christmas Worship Program. 

. Service of Installation and Recognition. 

. The Standard Training Curriculum. 

. The Standard Training School Manual. 

. The Standard Training Class in the Local Church. 
. The Standards for Effective Teaching. 


(In Preparation) 
GENERAL 


. Organization, Administration and Supervision of Relig- 


ious Education in the Local Church. 


. The Seven-Day-a-Week Church. 
. Departmentalizing the Church School—(Co-operation of 


Bureau of Architecture). 

Purposes and Program for Workers’ Conferences. 
Revision of “The Church School Building and Equip- 
ment’—(Co-operation of Bureau of Architecture). 

A Program Guide for Church School Superintendents. 


. Secretarial Work in a Modern Church School. 
. The Unified Program of Religious Education. 
. The Program of Religious Education for the Small 


Church—(Possible Co-operation with the Bureau of 
Architecture). 

The Director of Religious Education in a Methodist 
Church. 

First Steps in Organizing Rural Religious Education. 


ELEMENTARY 


. Worship for Primary and Junior Boys and..Girls in 


Rural Situations. 


. Program of Work for the Cradle Roll Superintendent. 
. Program of Work for the Kindergarten Department. 

. Program for Parent-Teacher and Mothers’ Associations. 
. How to Start a Primary Department. 

. Organization and Administration of Junior Work. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 


. Worship in the Young People’s Department of. the 


Church. 
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2. Organization and Administration of the Intermediate 
Department. 

3. Young People’s Program in Rural Church and Com- 
munity. 

4, The Program of Religious Education for Intermediate 

Boys and Girls. 

. Program for the Senior Department. 

. The Religious Education of Young People. 

. Discussion Leaflets—Intermediate. 


2 > Or 


ADULTS 


. A Program of Work for Adults. 
. Organization and Program for the Home Department. 
. Teaching Adults to Live the Christian Life. 


TRAINING LEADERS FOR THE PROGRAM 
J. THE TASK OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


In endeavoring to meet the needs of present-day life, the 
Christian Church can succeed only as the principles for which 
it stands find expression in daily living. 

In its task the Church’s great need is trained leaders—leaders 
who understand and live the Christian life; leaders who under- 
stand sympathetically the characteristics and needs of growing 
childhood and youth; leaders who know the principles and 
means by which to guide this youth into the practice of Chris- 
tian living; leaders who grasp in widening vision the Church’s 
complete and world-wide message and program and who have 
ability to enlist the Church’s youth in the service of that task. 
Obviously it is not possible at the present time to meet fully 
those needs in each individual Church nor for each individual 
leader. For the present, the Church must seek to summarize 
its needs in certain convenient groupings, and then aim to 
develop its program of leadership training to meet as nearly 
as possible those needs. 

The courses in the Standard Leadership Curriculum have 
been designed for persons who have presumably completed the 
equivalent of a standard high school course, or who are at least 
able to carry work on a college or normal school level. For 
other groups we are co-operating with the International Council 
in developing two supplementary groups of courses, namely. 

1. A “Youth” Leadership Curriculum, for students of high 
school age. : 

2. An “Advanced” Leadership Curriculum, for persons able 
to carry advanced study and investigation on a level equivalent 
to that carried by graduates from a standard college. 


COO ee 


II. AGENCIES IN LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
(a) The Standard Training Class in the Local Church.— 
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Usually. maintained by a single Church for its own officers and 
teachers. For many years it will continue to be the most 
important and, with many Churches, the only available form 
of training. Its standards of efficiency must therefore receive 
thoughtful consideration. 

(b) The Correspondence Courses.—At present there are 
available to any persons who desire to be enrolled in them, 
courses covering the six General Required units of the Standard 
Curriculum. Sets of study outlines are supplied by the Board 
of Education, and the papers received are graded and returned 
to the students by the examiners of the Board. 

(c) The Standard Training School.—This form of training 
is newer than the others offered. The first such school’ was 
organized at. Philipsburg, Pa., in November, 1922. Usually a 
group of Churches in a city or District unite to hold a school 
in which a minimum of four courses are scheduled. Five years 
of development of Standard Training Schools in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church have witnessed very remarkable progress. In 
1922 three schools were held. In 1923 the number had grown 
to forty. By 1927 the number of schools had reached 175, and 
the number of students enrolled had reached a total slightly in 
excess of 16,000. 

(d) The Summer School of Religious Hducation.—These 
schools are similar in organization to the Standard Training 
Schools, but meet during the day and in the summer, instead 
of during the fall, winter or spring, and at night. They are 
usually held on college campuses or at summer camps, and com- 
bine recreational features with the study program, thus making 
of the whole program an attractive vacation as well as an oppor- 
tunity for constructive study. Sixteen of these were conducted 
during the summer of 1927. 

(e) Interdenominational. Standard Leadership Schools.—lt 
sometimes seems advisable to the representatives of churches 
in communities to combine their resources with churches of 
other denominations. Credits earned in these interdenomina- 
tional schools are interchangeable with those earned in Metho- 
dist schools. Last year (1927) the department directly assisted 
in conducting approximately thirty-five of these interdenomina- 
tional schools. 

(f) Seminar and the Accrediting of Instructors.—Realizing 
that the level of Leadership Training will not rise higher than 
the instructors of groups in training, the department “accredits” 
instructors for Standard Training Classes and Schools. . In the 
process of accrediting the “Seminar” Classes and the building of 
syllabi for courses to be taught are very important procedures. 


IIL. THE DEVELOPMENT OF LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
Within the past ten or fifteen years Leadership ‘Training has 
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_ been finding an increasingly large place in the program of the 
Church. In the early days of Leadership Training a mortality 
rate of 90 per cent of the original class was not at all excep- 
tional. Steady improvement has taken place since that time, 
not only in the number enrolling for training but, more impor- 
tant, in the percentage of those completing their courses and 
receiving credit recognition. 
This improvement is shown in the figures given below: 


Enrolled in Students Percentage of 
YEAR Training Earning Students Com- 
Classes Credit pleting Credits 


1916-1919 61,803 3,593 5.8 per cent 
1920-1923 121,017 32,123 26.5 per cent 
1924-1927 119,011 69,956 58.8 per cent 





The needs of the Church sound a challenge to the Board of 
Education to provide adequate training to a host of 400,000 
teachers and officers in the Church Schools of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. The responsiveness of the Church to leadership 
lays upon us a demand we dare not ignore. 


CHURCH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


The Church School publications, edited by Dr. Henry H. 
Meyer and his staff, are unsurpassed in quality and. range. 
These publications have kept step with the forward trends in 
religious education and have been adjusted from time to time to 
meet new needs as they arise. 

Close co-ordination between. the staff of the Department of 
Church Schools and staff of the editorial office has been main- 
tained through interstaff meetings and through the Curriculum 
Committee. Special pages in the Church School Journal, Ele- 
mentary Magazine and adult. periodicals have been added 
means through which the Department. is able to, reach the field 
with its program. 


CO-OPERATION WITH INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


This need not be elaborated. ' We have rendered extended serv- 
ice in the development of the International Council program. 
Members of the staff are on the Professional Advisory sections 
and one or more represented on all of the special committees, 
the Committee on Education and the Executive Committee. 


CONFERENCE BOARDS AND CONFERENCE DIRBCTORS 


The Division of Field Administration, formerly known as 
the Extension Department, was first organized as a distinctively 
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missionary project. The men first appointed to this task were 
assigned to frontier sections, and their activities largely cen- 
tered around the task of ministering to neglected communities 
and of founding and fostering new Sunday Schools. In the 
twenty years since the Board of Sunday Schools was organized, 
nearly 4,000 such schools have been founded, some of which 
were intended to serve only temporary emergencies, but .70 per 
cent of which have proved permanent. Out of these permanent 
schools have developed over 800 permanent church organiza- 
tions and nearly 500 church buildings. These results alone 
would amply justify the entire cost of administering this field 
work. 

The development of the program of our Church Schools has 
necessitated closer attention to promoting the organization of 
Conference Boards of Church Schools and of giving closer field 
supervision to the program. Through Conference Directors of 
Religious Education, first-hand guidance of the program is 
possible. This work calls for a more highly trained type of 
leadership than was involved in the old extension program. 
That the Department of Church Schools has been successful 
in enlisting in this work some of the most capable leaders in 
the country is a recognized fact, and the results of their labor 
in local school reorganization, in the holding of workers’ con- 
ferences, institutes, schools of methods, and in the organization 
and direction of Week-day and Daily Vacation Church Schools 
are every year giving added justification to this new policy of 
intensive field supervision. 

The work of these directors gears in with the work of the 
Department of Church Schools. These men become our most 
important means of developing our total educational program in 
the local field. We now have seventeen such Directors work- 
ing in as many Conferences and could place several times as 
many if there were means for their support. The present extent 
of this work in the light of a decreasing budget is made possible 
only by the increasing co-operation of the Conferences themselves 
in sharing the cost of this supervision. Approximately $30,000 
was paid by the Conferences last year toward the support of 
their own work. The improvement in Church programs of 
Christian nurture in Conferences where directors are at work 
constitutes a challenge to other Conferences to provide for 
similar development. 


FREE LESSON MATERIALS TO NEEDY FIELDS 


Needy Sunday Schools are aided through the furnishing of 
free lesson materials, hymn books, Bibles, etc. This work has 
made possible the organization and growth of many of our 
newer schools and has saved from, extinction many schools of 
longer standing. All emergency calls that.come in are cared for. 
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The Book Concern co-operates by furnishing, on request, the 
first quarter’s lesson supplies free. 


THE STORY OF STATISTICS 


During the past twenty years total Church School enrollment 
has increased from 3,512,116 to 4,659,980; average attendance 
from 1,601,188 to 2,257,721; officers and teachers from 358,729 
to 415,527; annual offerings for missions and other disciplinary 
benevolences from $524,852 in 1907 to $1,448,727 in 1927, aggre- 
gating for the twenty-year period the stupendous total of $21,-_ 
003,122; expenses for lesson materials, etc., have increased from 
$1,390,281 to $3,011,771, while nearly 297,000 of our workers 
have been enrolled in standard training courses in the last 
twelve years alone, and nearly 105,000 have completed one or 
more units of credit. Meanwhile, in these twenty years, 3,459,- 
562 of our pupils have acknowledged Christ and come into the 
membership of the Church, an average of more than 3,300 for 
every Sunday of the entire period! 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AS A WORLD SERVICE AGENCY 


We are justifiably proud of the record of our Methodist 
Sunday Schools in their contribution to missions and other 
disciplinary benevolences. These offerings increased from 
$524,852 in 1907 to $1,448,727 in 1927, aggregating, as before 
stated, the astounding total of $21,003,122 for the twenty- 
year period. specially interesting is the way in which the 
Church Schools in their contribution to: missions and other 
compared to the total Centenary and World Service receipts. 
The following comparison shows the very commendable part 
our Sunday Schools have played in supporting our great denom- 
inational enterprises: 


Total Distributable Total S. 8. Offerings Percent 


Centenary and for Centenary and (0) 
Years World Service World Service Total 
Receipts 
1920 — acta oft.s ecco $15,241,992 $2,000,000 13.1% 
DOT Se kareke «eo ote 13,844,357 1,783,666 12.8% 
DODO eevee efoto 13,276,213 1,770,048 13.3% 
1923 AIA Se 12,278,513 » 1,705,139 13.9% 
DOQALT Ris. mite sterae,s 8,686,318 1,566,070 18. % 
OO ee eS Reimer len Ses 8,168,563 1,450,618 17.7% 
UO 26 See scree eres 8,143,595 1,443,381 17.7% 
LQ Ae- recreate areteters 7,359,645 1,448,098 19.6% 


When we add to the above sums the amounts contributed by 
our schools through Children’s Day offerings to the Student 
Loan Fund and special offerings to Near- Hast Relief, Red 
Cross, earthquake, flood and other relief funds from time to 
time, it is probable that the total giving of our Methodist Epis- 
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copal Sunday Schools for the last quadrennium alone has 
reached a sum approximating at least $8,000,000. 
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WorLD SERVICE GIVING OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND OF THE WHOLE 

CHURCH AS COMPARED WITH THE ANNUAL RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH, 

ESTIMATED AT $2,000,000 PER YEAR FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS AND AT 
; $18,500,000 PER YEAR FOR THE WHOLE CHURCH. 


It is interesting to note that while in the years from 1920 
to 1927, total Centenary and World Service receipts fell to as 
low as 39.8 per cent of an acknowledged responsibility of $18,- 
500,000; Sunday School offerings for 1927 represented 72.3 per 
cent of an acknowledged responsibility of $2,000,000. It will 
be noted that in 1927, with World Service offerings still decreas- 
ing, Sunday School offerings showed the first increase for the 
entire period. The fall Conferences a year ago showed a gain, 
but that was more than offset by losses in the spring Confer- 
ences. ‘The fact that this year shows a substantial net gain in 
World Service offerings from the Sunday School points to a 
steady and cumulative tendency to recovery. It is interesting 
to note that our Sunday Schools are now contributing almost 


* 1926 figures are used for eight Conferences not yet reporting. 
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one-fifth of the total World Service receipts. Who can compute 
the financial returns to the Church when these boys and girls 
are provided with an adequate program of religious education 
in which stewardship and missionary service are integral phases 
of the process of Christian development. 


RALLY DAY OFFERINGS 


With World Service receipts constantly decreasing, the only 
thing which has enabled the Department to “carry on” with 
anything like its normal efficiency has been the supplementary 
income derived from the Rally Day offerings. The net receipts 
from the Rally Day offerings for the calendar year 1926 were 
$17,249.98 and for 1927 were $14,516.80. This special fund 
is necessary to the vigorous prosecution of the total work in- 
trusted to us and it should be aggressively promoted until it 
reaches a minimum figure of at least $100,000 per year. The 
demands of our varied and enlarging program are so great that, 
without some such subsidiary income, we have no means of any- 
where nearly keeping pace with the growing opportunities and 
demands of our work. 


FOREIGN SERVICE 


The foreign service of the Board of Education and its depart- 
ments of Church Schools and Epworth League is carried on as 
a co-operative enterprise with the Board of Foreign Missions. 
The perfecting of the organization for this purpose has been an 
outstanding achievement of the quadrennium. The co-operative 
agency is the Joint Committee on Religious Education in For- 
eign Fields, consisting of six members and three executive 
officers of each board. The secretary of the Joint Committee is 
Wade Crawford Barclay. 

The extensive and intensive phases of religious education 
developed and carried forward in mission lands around the 
world with the support of the Board of Foreign Missions, are 
far greater both in number and in extent than are commonly 
realized. Some of these are set forth in the report of that 
board. Here we speak only of those aspects of the world pro- 
gram to which the Board of Education is most closely related 
through the Joint Committee on Religious Education in Foreign 
Fields. 

The limited appropriations which the Board has been able 
to make have been expended in behalf of four principal lines 
of work: (1) Salaries of missionaries serving as secretaries of 
religious education in various fields, and of nationals associated 
with the secretaries; (2) general promotion and other program 
expense of these missionaries and nationals; (3) the promotion 
of teacher and leadership training; (4) literature in the ver- 
naculars of the various countries for use in the Sunday Schools 
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and Epworth Leagues, Each of these types of service may be 
briefly set forth. 

The missionary secretaries of religious education are engaged 
in many different phases of religious education. Their first 
interests are the Sunday Schools and the Epworth Leagues or 
other distinctively young people’s organizations. These mis- 
sionaries are the living link between the Sunday Schools and 
Epworth Leagues of the homeland and those of our principal 
mission fields. They mediate to the young Churches of these 
countries the most fruitful experience of our best Sunday 
Schools and Epworth Leagues. They organize new Sunday 
Schools in communities where no Christian work exists and 
develop them to a point where they can be attached to the 
nearest circuit or station. They assist native Pastors in similar 
extension effort. They visit, at frequent intervals, the local 
Churches and Sunday Schools, counselling with the Pastors, 
many of whom are men untrained in Sunday School methods, 
and with the officers and teachers, helping them to improve 
their Sunday Schools. They render similar service to the 
Epworth Leagues and to indigenous forms of organization for 
young people where these exist. They hold institutes, both 
for Sunday School workers and for young people. They counsel 
with teachers of the Bible and of religion in the mission day 
and boarding schools on available courses and on methods of 
teaching, seeking to make Christian teaching more vital and 
effective. As time permits, they give special courses on religious 
education in theological schools and lay training schools. The 
appropriation for salaries and house rent of the secretaries (on 
a missionary basis) and of their national associates is a major 
item of expenditure. 

The programs of the field organizations for religious educa- 
tion receive support as a second important phase of the work. 
Just as a Department of Church Schools and a Department of 
Epworth League are required for the general promotion and 
intensive cultivation of these distinctive lines of local Church 
work in the home land, so also in foreign fields. Remarkable 
progress has been made during the quadrennium in the develop- 
ment of these Councils of Religious Education in various fields. 
The secretary of religious education for a particular field serves 
as executive secretary of the council. Provision is made for 
maintaining a headquarters office, in cases where this is neces- 
sary, for printing of promotion materials, postage and necessary 
travel. Couneils of Religious Education have been organized 
and are doing effective work in China, India, Korea, Chile, 
Eastern South America and Mexico. In some other fields 
councils are in process of organization. In the Philippine 
Islands the organization is interdenominational—the Philippine 
Islands Sunday School Union, 
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The promotion of teacher and leadership training constitutes 
so large and important a factor in the total program as to 
deserve separate emphasis. In several fields full-time national 
workers are giving themselves to this service. Local classes 
are organized, institutes are conducted, correspondence study 
courses administered, standard training schools held; in fact, 
every known agency. used to prepare leaders and teachers for 
_ more effective service. The fundamental importance of this 

work in lands where standards of education are low, popular 
education almost unknown, and educational facilities totally 
inadequate cannot possibly be overemphasized. Considering the 
difficulties encountered, remarkable progress is being made in 
leadership training in a number of foreign fields, notably 
Mexico, South America and the Philippines. 

A fourth phase of our service consists of aid in developing 
teaching materials in the native languages. These appropria- 
tions for literature render assistance at one of the most acute 
points of need in foreign fields. Everywhere missionary work 
is cramped and hindered for lack of teaching materials in the 
vernacular. In some fields any considerable permanent prog- 
ress is impossible in the work of the Churches and Sunday 
Schools until this need is met. The problem is complicated 
and made much more difficult by the recognition, now become 
general, that only indigenous curricula are adequate to meet 
the need. 

In these and in various other ways, for description of which 
space is lacking, the Board of Education is making its distinc- 
tive contribution to the great missionary enterprise of world- 
wide Methodism. 


BROTHERHOOD AND FIELD CULTIVATION 


This department has directed the World Service field cultiva- 
tion for the Board of Education for the quadrennium. The 
special workers from the Board staff and college presidents 
have given a share of their time in promoting the World Service 
cause. These workers have served in every Area in the Church. 

The movement to organize men has gone forward by leaps 
and bounds during the past four years. The increased emphasis 
began at the Springfield Conference with a Men’s Council 
attended by 2,300 men. Since that time twenty-six Area Men’s 
Councils have been held, bringing together 27,817 men for a 
two-day session; 20,587 of these men were laymen and 7,230 
preachers. Every Area in the Church except two have held 
Councils. These have become far reaching in their inspiration 
and organization value. 

The awakening interest on the part of laymen was evidenced 
recently when twenty-one of America’s-great Methodist laymen 
came together for two days in Chicago at their own expense to 
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consider plans to develop this difficult but important work. 
This Conference recommended the merging of the Brotherhood 
Men’s Council and Annual Conference Laymen’s Association 
into a single movement, the placing of its direction in the hands 
of a Commission on Men’s Work, and the guiding of the move- 
ment toward.adequate self-support. 

The Board of Education adopted the last two suggestions 
and created a Commission on Men’s Work, consisting of thirty 
Methodist leaders, the majority of whom are laymen. The 
Commission has organized and evolved plans for an aggressive 
campaign to enlist men for the total program of the Church. 

This department also has charge of the home religion work 
for the Church and is giving increased emphasis to this vital 
task. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE EPWORTH LEAGUE 


The outstanding development in the work of the Epworth 
League during the years 1924 to 1928 has been the attempt to 
interpret the program in terms of the life needs and experiénces 
of young people, and to make it a greater resource in every-day 
Christian living. 

The progress in this direction in these four years has been 
possible only because of the foundations previously laid. 'Thirty- 
five years of pioneering had been done in young people’s work. 

Many types of enterprises had been wrought out in the expe- 
rience of hundreds of groups, and sufficient time had elapsed 
to put them to the test of actual practice. As a consequence 
there has been a progressive process of change. Some methods 
have been discontinued, others perfected, and new enterprise 
initiated that would better serve the need of a dynamic and 
growing movement. 

The Epworth League has been sufficiently elastic and flexible 
to permit continuous modification in the light of the tests of 
experience. A study of its organization and program by quad- 
renniums up to and including this tenth report will reveal how 
many and how important these changes have been. 

The period from 1920-24 was unusually significant. The Ep- 
worth League became for the first time one of the regular beney- 
dlent boards of the Church. It shared in the large advances of 
the Centenary Movement, and was provided with more resources 
than it had ever before had for its work. The results justified 
the larger investment. The perfecting of the organization of 
District, Conference and Area Epworth Leagues, the rapid 
growth and increasing effectiveness of the Institute movement, 
a distinct step in the direction of a sane and constructive policy 
of life work cultivation, the development of missionary educa- 
tion, the extension of both home and foreign work among 
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young people, were a few of the outstanding achievements of 
that quadrennium. 

The action of the General Conference at Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1924, changed the Epworth League from a separate 
board to a Department of the Board of Education. This merger 
recognized the essential unity of the Church’s program for the 
- Christian education of childhood and of youth. It also recog- 
nized the Epworth League as an integral and important part of 
that program. tess 

Almost a year was required in making the adjustment to har- 
monize with the lew legislation. It was a year of marking time. 
Furthermore, it was a year of uncertainty among the young 
people. They were not clear as to just what the General Con- 
ference action might mean to their organization, and to their 
opportunity and plan in the Church. 

The slump for that first year in membership figures in mis- 
sion study classes, and other activities reflects something of this 
reaction. 

More important still in its effect upon the program was the 
unfortunate drop in income following the close of the Cente- 
nary period. The amount available for the general work of the 
Epworth League was cut nearly fifty per cent that first year. 
This sudden decrease in receipts not only plunged the Depart- 
ment into a deficit of $25,000, but necessitated the curtailment 
of the program of service to the chapters, the dismissing of most 
of the field secretaries, the elimination of a large part of the 
foreign program, and other serious retrenchments. 

During the second year, the financial burden was partially 
lifted by the timely grant of the Epworth League preferential, 
whereby the young people themselves, through the T'wenty-four- 
Hour-Day Plan, were given a chance to give more directly to 
their own work. : 

During the same year, the fears of Epworth Leaguers that 
the new Board of Education might work to the disadvan- 
tage of the Epworth League were set at rest. It became appar- 
ent that only the most sympathetic attitude would be shown, 
and that every encouragement would be given to the free 
promotion and extension of the League’s program for young 

eople. 

3 The rapid expansion of the work in the previous quadren- 
nium, together with the forced reduction in the number of our 
field workers for the present, were factors that largely influ- 
enced the policy of the Department. A program of intensive 
rather than extensive development was determined upon. The 
effort was made to secure the best volunteer counsel that was 
available both among young people and the adult leaders of the 
Church, to develop a constructive program based upon the actual 
problems and needs of youth. 
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A VOLUNTARY FELLOWSHIP IN CHRISTIAN LIVING 


The real work of the Epworth League goes forward in the 
local chapter and in the life experiences of actual young people. 
The final test of its value is to be found in the extent to 
which these experiences are helped to become progressively 
Christian. 

The local chapter is a voluntary fellowship of young people — 
who are facing similar problems, and who can share experiences 
with one another in finding the Christian way of life. The 
various aspects of the program have meaning in so far as they 
become real resources in helping young people to manage their 
lives successfully, and in preparing them to meet all the demands 
that life may make upon them. 

The latest available figures (1926) show that there are 19,501 
of these local groups in the Epworth League, with a member- 
ship of more than 697,000. This represents a gain of nearly 
a thousand new chapters, and nearly 10,000 new members over 
the report for 1925, and practically makes good the loss sus- 
tained the preceding year. It is in the life of these groups to- 
gether week by week that the real process of character-building 
is taking place, and the future responsible members of the 
Church are being developed. 

The facing of problems that are similar enough to make a 
genuine fellowship possible, and an actual helping of one an- 
other in solving them, has stimulated the organization of chap- 
ters of various age groups. 

Boys and girls of high school age have a very different set of 
problems and situations to meet, from young people beyond high 
school, who are in college, or are entering business or the pro- 
fessions. This has led to the rapid development of special chap- 
ters for these two age groups. 

Junior high school boys and girls have still a different set 
of needs. Increasing numbers of churches are finding that three 
or four chapters are required to give all of their young people 
a chance at self-direction and the helpful sharing of their life 
with each other. 

Of the total number of chapters, 5,526 are Junior, 1,216 are 
Intermediate, and 12,759 are either Senior or Young People’s, 
or both combined. 

Of all the help that young people may derive from their fel- 
lowship in the chapter, the devotional meeting holds a central 
place. Here they may face their common problems, and think 
them through together. They may give expression to their 
own experiences and profit by the experiences of others. By a 
frank discussion among themselves of what some phase of the 
Christian life may mean, they find their way to their own con- 
clusions. Their experience of worship becomes a genuine 
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search for the Divine resources that are available in their effort 
to meet baffling problems and to live at their best. 

The holding of a million or more of such devotional meet- 
ings each year, under the leadership of young people themselves, 
approximating to a greater or less extent this ideal and purpose, 
is in itself an incalculable influence toward actual Christian 
living. 

Other aspects of First Department work, such as Bible 
study and the habits of personal devotion through the Morning 
Watch and otherwise, represent the outreach of individual young 
people, who are seeking light and help in the perplexing busi- 
ness of every-day living. More than 6,000 new enrollments of 
Comrades of the Morning Watch have been sent to the Central 
Office each year. The larger part of the Bible study of these 
groups has been done through the Sunday School, though sev- 
eral hundred special Bible Study Classes have been reported 
to the Central Office during the quadrennium. 

Chief among the needs of young people is fellowship with 
one another, and especially the growing of wholesome relation- 
ships between young men and women. A program of recreation 
and culture is not merely a means of attracting young people 
to the Church. It is an opportunity to practice Christian living 
at a most vital point. Parties, hikes, dramatics, music, reading, 
fellowship hours and a variety of creative enterprises, not only 
provide a constructive use of leisure time, but make for those 
fine relationships that are a prelude to a Christian home and 
family life. No contribution to the future of civilization is more 
greatly needed. 

The Epworth League has been a pioneer in Christian recrea- 
tion. During the last year the Department of the Epworth 
League has issued a mimeographed monthly Recreation and 
Culture Bulletin, which has rendered signal service. It pro- 
vides a new party and a new fellowship hour each month, to- 
gether with many concrete suggestions for games, stunts and 
creative cultural enterprises. 

It has been estimated that nearly a million and a half young 
people are touched by the League’s recreational program each 

ear, 
‘i Harnest young people who try to face thoughtfully the prob- 
lems of their own lives and conduct soon discover that they are 
a part of a larger group, in Church or school or community, 
and that they are often influenced by the standards of the group. 
If they are really to be Christians themselves, they are under 
obligation to help make the standards of the group, or the com- 
munity, more Christian. This involves wider and wider areas— 
the city, the state, the political party, the relation of races, 
the industrial system, the nation, and even the other nations and 
peoples of the world. The Second and Third Departments rep- 
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resent the effort of young people to grapple with these larger 
problems. 

Study classes in missions, stewardship, citizenship, temper- 
ance, community service, war and peace and other social prob- 
Jems form a part of the program of most chapters. Hnterprises 
of many sorts, all the way from maintaining a church nursery 
during the hour of public worship to conducting an employment 
agency, form an inspiring record of earnest attempts to carry 
out the spirit of Christ in the every-day activities. 


WIDER EXCHANGES OF EXPERIENCES 


The process of every-day ‘living involves many problems which 
baffle a local group and which create the need for a wider ex- 
change of experiences. This need has inevitably resulted in the 
various forms of Epworth League organization and activity 
beyond the local chapter. These wider units include city unions, 
sub-districts, Districts, Conferences and Areas, with a Central 
Office conducted by the Department of the Epworth League 
to bind these units together into one great fellowship and. to 
provide an effective means of exchanging ideas and experiences. 

The promotional leaflets and manuals which are issued from 
time to time do not form in any sense a stereotyped program 
“handed down,” but a genuine attempt to gather up the best 
experiences in different sections of the country and to put them 
at the disposal of autonomous local groups as resources in build- 
ing their own programs. More than 50,000 packages of this 
material were mailed out in a single year, in addition to the 
regular Epworth League Quarterlies, and almost all in response 
to direct requests from the field. 

An equally indispensable means for this wider exchange of 
experience has been the Epworth League’s official organ, The 
Epworth Herald. Never has it been more useful or more pop- 
ular in this role than in the present year. One evidence of this 
fact is seen unmistakably in the phenomenal increase in the 
subscription lst in recent months, when at least 20,000 new 
subscribers were added. 

Important as are the services of the Central Office and The 
Epworth Herald in making these wider exchanges possible, more 
significant still isthe work carried on by young people them- 
selves in their first-hand contacts with each other through their 
own. organizations. 

Among these the District Epworth League is really the work- 
ing unit. Here one group profits by the experience of another, 
a larger fellowship is made possible and the life of each indi- 
vidual chapter is enriched. There are 375 such, organized dis- 
tricts. Rallies, conventions, training conferences, district out- 
ings, booth festivals and many other such enterprises give op- 
portunity for these helpful exchanges of experience, 
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Among all the features which have brought personal enrich- 
ment and real help to young people through the League, per- 
haps the outstanding one is the Hpworth League Institute. It 
is not so much a place of formal instruction as it is an experi- 
ence for both faculty and students of living together for a week 
in comradeship. That experience includes earnest search .to- 
gether through study groups for help and light and guidance on 
a variety of problems. It includes further the fine fellowship. to- 
gether in the out-of-doors. It includes experiences. of inspira- 
tion and worship and a laying hold of the infinite resources that 
are available for human need, All in all it becomes immeasur- 
ably helpful to young people in grappling with some of the big- 
gest problems of their lives, questions of life careers, of life 
friendships and the fundamental attitudes which they are to 
take on the questions of the day. 

Here, too, there is provided a training and equipment to meet 
the demands of the local church upon their services and .to fit 
them to play a responsible part in the Church’s program. . With 
thousands of young people the institute has provided the in- 
centive for a college education and for a life of usefulness... The 
unprecedented increases in the enrollment of Methodist students 
in both our own colleges, and in the State universities as well, 
may have a direct relationship to the fact that probably more, 
than 100,000 different Methodist young people have been through 
an institute experience in the present quadrennium. One Meth- 
odist college president declares that he does not need a field rep- 
resentative to secure new students, for the three Epworth: 
League institutes in his territory perform. that function. He 
says that at least seventy-five percent of his new students: can 
be traced directly to the influence of these institutes. 

It is because the institute has so effectively met the needs: 
of young people that the movement has had such a phenomenal 
growth. Its development has been thoroughly democratic. New 
institutes have sprung into being, not by the promotion of the, 
Central Office, but on the initiative of local groups. who. saw, 
the need, and determined to meet it. ae 

The rapid expansion of the institutes may be seen, by a 
glance at the number held on the following typical years since 
the beginning in 1906. ; 


FD Bo ee nicl ee arenas) oa 6 
1 ea SRR oer 29d eles Ppa 8 
TOPO. aise -Hee ot 3 ie facia aeaeT= 4 30 
AAD ASrass is won oes erCunnLe ¢ 75 
DO Ae ics cnennas pera pele nubelmiaie. 8s 4078 128 
1D carb Sa Faerie ea a 154 


The quadrennium thus far shows a gain of twenty-six and it 
is probable that the institutes last summer had a total registra- 
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tion of at least 43,000 and an attendance near the 50,000 
mark. 

The investment of not more than $10,000 per year in the 
cultivation of institutes and life work through the Department 
of the Epworth League has resulted in the investment of more 
than a half million dollars per year in these institutes by the 
young people themselves for their training for future leadership 
in the Church. What that will mean in the preparation of 
qualified workers in the Kingdom, it is impossible to overesti- 
mate. 

The Mid-Year Institutes are coming to be an equally signifi- 
cant feature. They are being held in rapidly increasing num- 
bers. Districts, sub-districts, and often single chapters are put- 
ting on during the winter this combination of study, fellowship, 
and devotion. The total number runs into the hundreds. One 
Area holds three summer institutes and twenty-five mid-year 
institutes. The latter help to bring the experience of the sum- 
mer institute home to the local group, and provide an oppor- 
tunity for the chapters to discuss their local programs and 
problems. 

The next step in the development of the institute movement 
should be an emphasis upon improvement of the program, to 
make it a more vital resource to young people in meeting their 
personal problems and needs, and more effective as a means of 
help for the year-round activities of the local groups. 

In working out this objective, however, encouragement will 
be given, not to increasing standardization, formal study, cred- 
its, or other rigid requirements, but rather to informal and 
elastic schedules that will permit adaptation to the discovered 
needs of the group. Perhaps the most valuable thing the insti- 
tute can do for young people is to make possible an inspiring 
and enriching experience of living together, both faculty and 
students, for a whole week. If that experience can be had under 
such conditions that capable faculty leaders become really com- 
rades in that experience, these hosts of young people will be bet- 
ter able to carry that same kind of living back into their home 
communities, 


UNDERGIRDING THE CHURCH’S PROGRAM 


_The claim that “the program of the Epworth League under- 
girds the whole program of the whole Church for the whole 
world” is becoming increasingly justified. A sincere effort is 
being made in that direction. 

The group and district fellowships not only enlarge the op- 
portunity for the exchange of experiences, but widen the horizon 
of the young people of the local Church. They introduce young 
Methodists to the next larger units of our connectional M ethod- 
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_tsm, and help fit them to take a responsible part in the activities 
of the denomination. 

Since the Church does its work through great benevolent 
boards, young Methodists should have some vital contact with 
these bodies. Through the booth festival, local Leaguers not 
only send canned fruits and supplies to the nearest hospital, but 
- attain an active interest in the great philanthropic work of our 
Church in hospitals and homes. 

The Third Department co-operated in the Temperance Ora- 
torical Contest in 1926-27, and thus became acquainted with 
the great cause represented by the Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition and Public Morals. 

The thousands of mission study classes, as well as the actual 
giving projects of individuals and of districts, introduce them 
to the cause of Home and Foreign Missions. In the latter case, 
a new and important co-operative enterprise has been launched. 
The foreign service of the Epworth League is no longer con- 
ducted independently, but is now a part of a co-operative pro- 
gram being carried on jointly by the Board of Education and the 
Board of Foreign Missions. The specific opportunity for young 
people of America to share the Gospel with young people of 
other lands is not diminished, but rather: greatly enlarged by 
this new relationship. 

In all the range of problems that young people face, none is 
of more vital interest, either to them or to the Church, than 
what choice they will make of a life work. Since the Epworth’ 
League is committed to the task of helping young people face 
their problems, it is inevitable that this one problem should 
have a prominent place in the program. 

Interest in the past has centered largely upon the recruiting 
of candidates for various types of work in the employ of the 
Church. Hundreds of men and women now at work in the mis- 
sion field or in the ministry or some other form of special service 
in America trace their decision to an Epworth League Insti- 
tute or to the influence of the local chapter of the Epworth 
League, where they first began to exercise responsibility in 
leadership. 

During the present quadrennium, two or three significant 
changes of emphasis point toward a constructive policy. of life 
work cultivation. 

1. An emphasis upon the importance of basing the decision 
for life work more fully upon personal consultation and delib- 
erate and reasoned choice, rather than merely upon a public 
appeal, more or less surcharged with emotion. Effort is being 
made by Deans and Life Work Secretaries to employ methods 
most fair to the young people concerned and most wise from the 
standpoint of the Church’s need. 

2. The cultivation of those making decisions is being placed 
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upon the-Pastor and the Institute Life Work Secretary who can. 
give personal counsel, rather than upon the Central Office. In 
order to give effective help to these Life Work Secretaries, the 
Institute and Life Work Department has conducted a series of 
regional discussions with these secretaries, considering (1) the 
best. methods to be used Institute Week for the presenting of 
life work interests; (2) the method of following up signers 
through the year; (3) the personnel needs of the church; (4) 
literature for life work recruits. 

3. The Institute Life Work Secretaries are more and more 
functioning as vocational counselors, thus helping any and all 
young people who are facing the question of their careers. No 
contribution to the whole social order is more important than 
that the Christian motive should dominate both in the choice 
and in the pursuit of all life careers. On this background, the 
more specific work of recruiting for the service of the Church 
assumes its proper place. 

In the very nature of the case, the boards of the Church do 
look to the Epworth League for many of their candidates, and 
large responsibility rests upon the Epworth League to handle 
this important work with fairness to the young folks involved, 
and to the advantage of the Church. 


EXPERIMENTS IN PROGRAM BUILDING 


In the light of the foregoing viewpoint, the counsel of the best 
leaders available has been enlisted in reconstructing the various 
age group programs of the Epworth League to serve most effec- 
tively the actual needs of youth. 

One of the most significant and constructive of these new 
developments has been the New Intermediate Program. For 
several years, this group formed a section of the Junior League. 
Later, when the need was felt for a separate organization, they 
tried to follow the general plan of the senior chapters, with the 
program cut down to fit. 

This was found to be only a temporary makeshift, and it was 
apparent that if that wide-awake and dynamic age group was to 
be really helped in the Christian life, they needed a program of 
their own. Accordingly, two years ago the Department initiated 
plans for the construction of a new Intermediate program. A 
strong committee was constituted, including Prof. Goodwin Wat- 
son of Columbia University as expert counsel, and the general 
program was blocked out on the most modern educational lines. 
During the months that followed, plans went steadily for- 
ward, until in January, 1928, the new program was launched. 
It is built with the purpose of providing specific help to boys and 
girls of Junior High School age, in meeting the problems and 
situations of their every-day life. It is called “Everyday Ad- 
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ventures for Intermediates,” with a sub-title, “On Pioneer Trails 
of Christian Living.” 

It deals with problems selected from various centers of inter- 
est among boys and girls, such as home, school, friends, Church, 
personal and religious life, and includes such problems as “What 
it Means to be a Christian,” “Cheating,” “Money Problems,” 
Church Membership,” “Problems of Prayer,” etc. 

The Methodist Book Concern has given splendid cooperation 
in this project by permitting the Department of the Epworth 
League to initiate and issue these units for experimental use. As 
rapidly as they may pass the experimental stage, and are de- 
veloped through experience into more or less permanent form, the 
responsibility for their publication will be assumed by The Meth- 
odist Book Concern. 

A very great interest is being manifested in this experiment, 
not only by Intermediate Chapters but by religious educators 
and others outside our denomination. 

The new program is not only sure to give vital help in the 
Christian life of these boys and girls now, but is likewise cer- 
tain to modify to a considerable degree the methods of procedure 
for our other age groups. The outcome of this experiment will 
therefore be watched with great interest and hope. 

The Junior Program has done significant service during the 
quadrennium.. It has helped Junior boys and girls discover for 
themselves the meaning of Church membership and the Chris- 
tian life. It has given them a chance at the beginnings of self- 
direction. It has put them in touch with other Juniors in at 
least eighteen different countries of the world, and is thus help- 
ing to lay the foundation for a missionary-minded Church. The 
severe limitations of budget have made difficult any extensive 
advance in this field. 

The next big task that must be undertaken as soon as resources 
permit is a facing of the needs of Junior boys and girls, and 
the development, in co-operation with the Junior Department of 
the Church School, of a program as constructive and forward- 
looking as that which is now under way for Intermediates. 

Important advances have been made, under the leadership 
of Prof. Elmer A. Leslie, of Boston University, as Chairman 
of the committee, during the quadrennium in so building and 
interpreting the yearly programs of the Senior and Young Peo- 
ple’s Chapters as to make them a growing resource for every- 
day living. ; 

The theme for 1926-27 was on “Growing Responsible and 
World-Minded Christians’. It was a Second Department. em- 
phasis, an attempt to help young people come to a Christian 
point of view in our geographically shrinking, but humanly 
expanding world. 

A still more notable work was done in the program for 1927- 
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28. The theme was “Comrades of the Emmaus Way.” It was 
a challenge to young people to find a comradeship to-day—both 
human and Divine—that is as real and rewarding as the disci- 
ples found in the Emmaus story. The five objectives suggested 
have stimulated Leaguers around the world to a genuine attempt 
to make religion real in every-day life: 


. To discover the possibilities of Comradeship. 

. To open the Bible as a Book for life. 

. To recognize the living Christ in every-day activity. 
. To live a radiant life in the Comradeship of Christ. 

. To tell others the difference Christ makes. 


A new vitality in the Christian experience and life of the 
chapters and individual young people is being observed widely 
as a result of this program. 

What we believe will prove to be the most significant yearly 
program yet planned is the one for 1928-29 on the theme, “Ad- 
ventures in Christian Living.” Never have so many different 
individuals given so generously of their time in planning a pro- 
gram, and never has the result been more creative and potential 
than in this case. 

Three Epworth League Councils were held during November 
and December, 1927, under the leadership of Prof. Harrison S. 
Elliott, of Union Theological Seminary. They were composed 
of a total of over 350 League leaders, both adults and young 
people, from nearly every State in the Union. The deans, 
managers and student delegates from the summer institutes, 
who had formerly composed the Institute Councils, together 
with District and Conference officers, faced together the prob- 
lem of the whole League program. 

They sought to discover in frank discussions the places where 
young people are finding it both difficult and important to live 
the Christian life in our modern world, and what the Epworth 
League can. do to help. 

Some of the conclusions of these most significant conferences, 
that will have bearing upon the future program of the League, 
are as follows: — 

The focus of the League’s interest in young people must be in 
the experiences that make up their every-day life, not merely 
in the experiences apart at special times and places, in League, 
or Sunday School or Church only. It is in every-day life, 
where young people are up against problems, difficulties, situa- 
tions, relationships in home, school, office, community, and the 
social order itself, that their real characters and personalities 
are being developed. 

It was felt that the Epworth League ought to be considered 
one resource in the midst of the adventure of every-day living, a 
voluntary fellowship in which those who were facing common 
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problems might share experiences with each other, and discover 
together the resources available for help. Its program must 
have to do with the problems that young people are up against 
in our modern world, in trying to live the Christian life. It 
must seeki to give a lift at every possible point. It must provide 
young people an opportunity to face earnestly and constructively 
various areas in their experience, and think through to their own 
conclusions. It must provide an opportunity to work these con- 
clusions out into Christian practices. 

The new program, growing out of these discussions, will chal- 
lenge young Methodists to undertake a genuine adventure in 
Christian wing. It will be natural to turn for inspiration to 
the life of the One who adventured so courageously to make a 
better world. The special incident selected is the scene in Naza- 
reth (Luke 4: 1-19) when, after the struggle in the wilderness, 
Jesus came to begin his adventure in his own home town, and 
in the synagogue announced his mission in those immortal 
words, “The Spirit of the Lord is Upon Me.” 

Likewise young people to-day will be summoned, in the spirit 
of Jesus, to go forth on adventures in various areas of modern 
life where pioneering is needed in living out the way of Jesus. 
The areas which seemed most important in the council discus- 
sions were the ones chosen for adventuring in the new program 
and include Citizenship, Community Service, Industry, Race, 
War and Peace, Social Life and Life Career. 

Here is a type of religious education for youth that gives 
promise of creative results. It is really life itself, with the privi- 
lege of sharing one another’s experience, and finding in fellow- 
ship, both human and Divine the resources they need for suc- 
cessful Christian living. 

One of the next important projects in program building, as 
soon as resources can be made available, is that of better meet- 
ing the religious needs of college students and older young peo- 
ple’s groups. This may be undertaken as a co-operative enter- 
prise with other denominations. 


YOUTH IN CO-OPERATION 


In fact, the inevitable result of this approach to the actual 
problems of young people is the discovery that such problems 
refuse to carry organizational or denominational labels. They 
evade the dialects of North or Hast or South or West. They 
are too big for this; they are human. It is impossible for indi- 
viduals or isolated groups working alone to face some of these 
larger problems and solve them adequately. It can be done 
only by whole-hearted co-operation with other young people. 

First of all, the prospects are bright for real co-operation 
between. the Church Schools and the Epworth League in their 
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work with young people within our own Church. In the past 
three years, and more especially within the past few months, 
genuine progress has been made in developing a co-operative 
program. Frequent conferences have been held at headquarters 
between the Epworth League and the Young People’s Depart- _ 
ment of the Church Schools, in seeking to discover, in different 
types of situations in local Churches, the most practical ways 
of working together for the largest interests of all the young 
eople. 

: Some centers of experiment have been selected and different 
methods are being tried out. In a great many local Churches, 
successful correlation is already in operation, where both Church 
School and Epworth League have been made more effective by 
planning and carrying out the program in co-operation. 

Second, the Epworth Leagues of the two Methodisms, our 
own and the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, have been 
working together increasingly, and for the past year have been 
carrying out together the program, “Comrades of the Emmaus 
Way.” Both groups will engage next year in the “Adventures 
in Christian Living.” 

Third, the Church School.and Epworth League groups in our 
Church are joining with the youth of thirty-eight other denomi- 
nations in the use of the “Christian Quest” materials. A spe- 
cial Methodist imprint of these materials will enable our groups 
to keep step with Protestant youth of America in their quest 
for Jesus’ way of life. 

Fourth, Methodist young people, both in Church School and 
Epworth League, will unite specifically in the Crusade with 
Christ for World Peace, Christian Citizenship and Evangelism— 
a great co-operative youth movement in which probably. more 
young people will participate than in any other single Christian 
enterprise in all history. 

These three issues to be faced are equally vital to the Chris- 
tian youth of all the Churches. They are likewise of central 
importance to modern civilization itself. Who knows but that 
the idealistic youth of America may make this united “Crusade 
with Christ” a decisive factor in the world movements of the 
next half century? Our modern civilization must be made Chris- 
tian if it is to survive. This can be done when a generation 
of youth really begins to practice Christianity in earnest. To 
do that will not be easy. j 

It will require constructive thinking. These problems will 
not disappear by the easy proposal of ready-made panaceas, but 
rather by an honest facing of the facts, a clear understanding 
of the issues at stake, a frank weighing of the possible outcomes 
from a Christian viewpoint. 

It will demand courageous action. A crusade is not a cam- 
paign of “talk”; it is a dynamic demonstration of deed. It may 
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require Christian practice in the face of bitter opposition, John 
Drinkwater’s prayer must be central: 


“Give us to build above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed.” 


It will succeed only with united effort. Once they can be 
_ helped to think together and act together, there are enough 
Christian “young people in America to determine community 
attitudes, to mould public sentiment, to influence national and 
international policy. In this crusade there is a chance for con- 
structive, courageous and united practice of Christianity in ear- 
nest among the youth of the continent. 

We believe that in that direction lies the hope that the Chris- 
tian view of life is going to survive in a materialistie civiliza- 
tion. In that direction is the way by which religion is going to 
be made gripping and vital to the young people of this generation 
and effective in changing the world. ‘To that dangerous but 
glorious adventure, we are seeking to summon the youth of 
our church. 


We break new seas to-day 

Our eager keels quest unaccustomed waters 
And, from the vast, uncharted waste in front 
The mystic circles leap 

To greet our prows with mightiest possibilities. 
Bringing us what? 

Dread shoals and shifting banks? 

And calms and storms 

And clouds and biting gales? 

And wreck and loss 

And valiant fighting times 

And maybe Death—and so the larger life. 


And maybe Life—Life on a bounding tide 
And chance of glorious deeds, 

Of help swift borne to drowning mariners, 
Of cheer to ships dismasted in the gale, 
Of succor given unasked and joyfully, 

Of mighty service given to all needy souls. 


And maybe Golden Days, full-freighted with delight 
And wide, free seas of unimagined bliss 
And Treasure Isles and Kingdoms to be won 
And Undiscovered Countries and New Kin. 
—John Oxenham. 
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TABLE I.—COLLEGES AND 
Campus 
ate 
INSTITUTION LOCATION PRESIDENT of 
Char-| Acres | Value 
ter 
1/Albion College. ..........0.00ee eee Albion, Mich.......... John L. Seaton.......... ©1835 44| $65,000 
2}Allegheny College.............--.5- Meadville, Pa........- James A. Beebe.......... 1817 14} 218,650 
3]American University.............-- Washington, D. C...... Lucius C. Clark*......... 1893 90} 378,000 
4|Baker University... ...........+0+-+-- Baldwin, Kan......... Wallace B. Fleming..... . 1858 26 47,977 
5|Baldwin-Wallace College............ Berea, Ohio........... Albert B. Storms......... 1845 30} 115,000 
6|Boston University....... .|Boston, Mass.......... Daniel L. Marsh......... 1869 15] 3,000, 
7|Central Wesleyan Collezet. .|Warrenton, Mo Ira NeChiles > "ratuect 1864 17 50,000 
8|College of Puget Sound. . Tacoma, Wash. . .|Edward H. Todd. . 1903 48 147,235 
9|College of the Pacific... . .{Stockton, Cal.......... Tully C. Knoles... .. ..| 1851 49} 151,832 
10/Cornell College............... .|Mount Vernon, Iowa. ..|Herbert J. Burgstahler....| 1853 60 70, 268 
11/Dakota Wesleyan University........ Mitchell, S. Dakine pees Earl A. Roadman........ 1883 60 48,184 
12/DePauw University.°............... Greencastle, Ind....... L. H. Murlin....... 1837 50 89,885 
13|Dickinson College. ...............0- Carlisle; Paes of i6 pe ted James H. Morgan........ 1783 8 75,000 
14/Evansville Colleget..............6. Evansville, Ind........ Harl E.. Harper.......... 1919 70) 115,944 
15|Gooding Colleget.............-205- Wesleyan, Ydaho....... Charles W. Tenney....... 1913 40 10,000 
16|Goucher College**..........2..005- Baltimore, Md......... William W. Guth........ hee OM da Bee 
17|Hamline University... ............- Saint Paul, Minn.......|Alfred F. Hughes,.:...... 1854 35) 122,453 
18}Illinois Wesleyan University......... Bloomington, Ill....... William J. Davidson... ... 1853 15} 106,630 
19/Illinois Woman's College............ Jacksonville, Ill........ Clarence P. McClelland. ..| 1847 7 79,378 
20/Inter-Mountain Union Colleget...... Helena, Mont......... WJ. Klemmess. ss ess 1923 23 9,750 
21|Iowa Wesleyan College............. Mount Pleasant, Towa ..|James E. Coons.......... 1844 25 75,000 
22|Kansas Wesleyan Universityt....... Salina, Kan..... 2.5. Larkin B. Bowers. ..,.... 1886 28 70,000 
23|Lawrence College... ..........0+0+5 Appleton, Wis aie haar Henry M. Wriston....... 1847 35 160,216 
24/McKendree Colleget............... ‘Lebanon, Vie te aes Cameron Harmon. ....... 1839 29 15,000 
25|Missouri Wesleyan Colleget......... Cameron, Mo......... Edward Justus Gale...... 1883 14 75,000 
26|}Morningside Colleze................ Sioux City, low. ...... Frank E. Mossman....... 1894 27| 350,000 
27|Mount Union College............... Alliance, Ohio......... William H. McMaster... .! 1858 50} 250,000 
28|Nebraska Wesleyan University....... University Place, HE . |I.B. Schreckengast*...... 1887 44 115,000 
29|Northwestern University............ Evanston, Ill..........|Walter Dill Scott.....:.. 1851 136} 3,291,112 
30/Ohio Northern Universityt.......... AdasQOhios ject. xecntxte Albert E. Smith......... 1871 104 100,000 
31/Ohio Wesleyan University........... Delewaiee Ohio nase John W. Hoffman........ 1842 127| 150,000 
32|/Oklahoma City Universityt......... Oklahoma City, Okla. ..|Eugene M. Antrim....... 1919 39] 100,000 
33|Simpson College... ods swe eee is Indianola, Iowa........ John L. Hillman. ....+..+ 16 75,000 
34/Southwestern College............... Winfield, Kane ren Albert By Karkiry, scerwess 2 35 32,400 
35/Syracuse University................ Syracuse, Na tee eae Charles W. Flint*. . 125| 400,000 
BO UmoniCollece aoe esr spe rior ce Barbourville, Ky.......|Ezra T. Franklin. .... 25 50,000 
37/University of Chattanooga.......... Chattanooga, Tenn. -|Arlo Ayres Brown 15} 600,000 
38| University of Denver..... ethos Denver, Colo...... .|Frederick Maurice Hunter*| 1864 65} 150,000 
39|University of Southern California... .|Los Angeles, Calman. Rufus B. von KleinSmid. .} 1880 20| 1,125,000 
40|Upper Iowa Universityf............ Fayette, lowa.......... James P. Van Horn. ..... 1862 10 5, 000 
41|Wesley College (affiliated with State University Station, Grand 
University) ccm eee Forks, N. Dak....... E. P. Robertson......... 1892 10 30,000 
42|Wesleyan University............... Middletown, Conn..... James L. McConaughy....} 1831 17 85,000 
43)West Virginia Wesleyan College... . . .|Buckhannon, W. Va..../Homer E. Wark......... 1890 55 75, 000 
44| Willamette University.............. Salem, Ore fi sccc. tebe Carl G. Doney........... 1853 18} 250,000 
Junior CoLurcns 
1/Ozark Wesleyan-College............ Carthage, Mo......... William Wirt King....... 1871 37 50,000 
2|Tennessee Wesleyan Colleze......... Athens, Tenn.......... James L. Robb.......... 1866 20 80,000 
Total. So. 0: A) pela! gell ¥ a ores Borge Dai eee hy een a ey .... | 1,827]12, 674,91 
Less duplications in Table V, |Professional Schools....|........-....--s.00 0. ae ... [8, 0 Q 
9, 9 
CELE. 22 EIR ee ene Neen ree FP Tee ei So SE gic BSS 1808.77 
UD Or ean erie cna pester tyas| <i iv etare sae wiasirdcra ee Menge ee 288} 4,999, 142 
WCOTEASC Na sessc see owas a ea tae sv coh wikis ais gn colle Neen Gare eo ge oe Te | Rue Rn ae 





* Chancellor. ** No report. 


1 Includes scientific apparatus and mu 


$ Does not meet fully the requirements of the University Senate. 














t Value of heating system. Furniture included in valuation of buildings. 
* Boston University campus not included in 1928 report. 


seum. 
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~UNIVERSITIES—PLANT, 1926-1927 











Burmtpinas EQuieMent 
eee Value | Total Value 
7 Real LIBRARY Furniture [p perils of Plant 
No. Value Property |——___ Apparatus | Museum cand pr 
Volumes Value Fixtures 
12] $969, 196/$1,034, 196 32,140 $32,140 $36,675 SOF. ds: $115,397] $184,212] $1,218,408) 


1 
13} 1,557,064} 1,770,714 67,500 77,000 54,382 50,000 59,645) 241,027) 2,011,741) 2 
9] 1,921,500} 2,299,500 50,000 40,000 15, 000P! sie. t: 7,000 62,000} 2,861,500! 3 
9} 383,640} 431,617 57,500 55,837 16,107 26, 227 48,961} 147,132 578,749] 4 

879,180} 994,180 37,250 30,610 28, 187 6, 606 87,963} 153,366] 1,147,546] 5 
10} 3,406, 288} 6,406, 288 99,400 BO, LOQIOS ISS. SE out 198,900) 265,000} 6,671,288) 6 
10} 202,500} 252,500 13,770 15,000 12,000 2,500 18,400 47,900 300,400} 7 
5] 348,724] 490,959 7,350 12,399 20,029 2,385 22,805 57,618 548,577| 8 


© COMI? OPH CO DD 
_ 
iS) 


11] 949,237] 1,101,069 18,000 30,000 84, OOO reese : 98,534) 162,534] 1,263,603) 9 
10 15} 517,203} 587,471 58,000 31,500 17,443 8,500 61,080) 118, 523 705, 994/10 
11 7| 422,615) — 470,799 20,000 24,371 Ie 4 NOV ares. 3: 23,815) 61,605 532, 404/11 
12 18] 1,151,450) 1,241,335 62,000 75,000 BO; 000 | alent: 170,000) 181,000) 1,422,335]12 


13 10} 535,500} 610,500 35,000 50,000 16,000 1,000 3,000 70,000 680, 500}13 
14 6} 433,388} 549,332 12,000 22,977 29,456 2,344 41,179 95, 956 645, 288/14 


















































< 2| 143,564) 153,564 7,500 7,500 2 DOO | Pi secerss 4s 12,500) 22,500 176, 064/15 
RAP ee gate be 7 Ar erga ba ce vara neeeal | Ate ees | Pao eee Fl MOREE res Mam ORE RRA] iace eee 5) | ibe te eT 16 
£7 9| 512,166} 634,619 27,500 27,500 18,773 5,000 43 357 94,630 729 , 249/17 
18 10} 549,500} 656,130 26,500 20,000 35,900] 25,000 24,000} 104,900 761 , 030}18 
19 8| 724,369} 803,747 15,373 20,036 1 RLY) ca 100,660) 138,666 942,413/19 
20 3} 189,700) 199,450 11,200 10,510 ZS Ste tos? 11,644 24,332 223, 782|20 
21 7} 465,000) 540,000 22,000 50,000 15,000 25,000 30,000] 120,000 660, 000/21 
22 6} 447,500) 517,500 15,000 15,000 8,000 5,000 41,000 69,000 586, 500)22 
23 15} 929,194) 1,089,410 42,138 79,858 29 227 10,532) 108,164). 227,781} 1,317,191)23 
24 9} 201,000} 216,000 9,000 9,000 8,000} Coe. se: 9,000 26,000 242,000|24 
25 8} 184,000} 259,000 12,000 15,000 6 GOO eer 33 12,500 33,100 292, 100/25 
26 11} 699,187) 1,049,187 28,000 30, 356 16,707 5,293 62,829) 115,185} 1,164,372)/26 
27 10} 655,000} 905,000 35, 000 45,000 33,400 85,000 41,000) 204,400} 1,109,400)27 
28 8} 418,899] 533,899 20,558 30,000 2, SAAS we es 44,023) 101,967 635, 866|28 
29 27| 8,104,521/11,395,633} 200,000) 396,568 105, 745 1,000} 813,509} 1,316,822) 12,712,455)29 
30 13] 668,000) 768,000 12,000 25,000) 140,000 5,000 30,000) 210,000 978, 000/30! 
31 14) 1,747,698] 1,897,698} | 110,000} 110,000 139, 968 15,000} 181,776) 396,744) 2,294,442/31 
32 6} 409,000} 509,000 6,000 7,500 28,849)... 36, 754 73, 1038 582, 103}32: 
33 li} 421,142) 496,142 20,000 15,000 25, 000) anise. f: 42,514 82,514 578, 656/33) 
34 9} 497,000} — 529,400 18, 000 15,000 20,600 3,000 31,470 70,070 599 , 470/34 
35 26] 7,407,000) 7,807,000] 159,265) 300,000) = ......} 1,000,000) 1,300,000} 9,107,000|35 
36 7| 243,000} 293,000 7,000 5,000 U, LOO) 2 is sb: 15,000 27,700 320,700)36 
37 9} 590,000} 1,190,000 16,000 20,000 30,000 10,000 32,400 92,400] 1,282,400)37 
38 10} 635,000} — 785,000 55,000 75,000 60, 312. os... s: 63,820} 199,137 984, 137/38 
39 11} 1,262,000) 2,387,000 75,589] 125,000 81; 409 |towah Si ds 211,037) 387,446] 2,774,446)39 
40 7| 259,000) 284,000 11,000 19,000 11,700 3,200 9,200 43,100 327, 100/40 
41 7} 170,650] — 200,650 750 TRAOSIUS B2k, 2 APY EM eiovasg « 12,000 13,498 214, 148/41 
42 22| 2,263,618] 2,348,618] 157,000 74,500 82,848 75,000} . 113,096} 345,444) 2,694,062/42 
43 7| 290,000) . 365,000 10,000 21,117 27, 188) Vad « 33,265 82,170 447, 170)43 
44 7| 384,000) 634,000 20,000 22,000 22,500 7,500 27,500 79,500 713, 500}44 
1 4| 305,377| 355,377 4,543 6,700 5,245]... 16,689 28,634 384,011) 1 
2 11] 300,500] 380,500 8,500 8,500 3, 000000600003. 5,000 17,000 397,500) 2 

462/45, 749, 070|58, 423,984] 1,732,326) 2,180,077) 1,313,066] 380,087) 4,022,386) 7,895,616) 66,319,600 

TPG, L842 O0STO, G4 NG0SNE eccetad «dps. adie sante[ mays ehrsif, tp waver. prey|l OMS teh 1,208,591] 9,343,494 

Ufa ey te eat NAY EL oct psi oHL8 § eexccpeess sa fac eT WRC 5 | agence CAC NCcara ac lerteege NCC 6,687,025] 56,976, 106 

392123 619, 107/28 294,879] 1,405,941] 1,713,092} 791,888] 471,119] 2,134,566] 5,110,665) 33,405,544 

70/13, 995, 060/21, 994, 202} — 326,385] 466,985) 521,178} —...... 1,887,820) 1,576,360] 23,570,562 


Hoe Re 91,0. Paeiah Bas Sumeieeis 


1/Albion College 
2/Allegheny College 
3/American University 
4|Baker University 
5 Baldwin-Wallace College 
6|Boston University 
'7\Central Wesleyan College 
8|College of Puget Sound 
of the Pacific 
College 


9|Colleg, 
10/Corne! 
11|Dakota Wesleyan University 
12|De Pauw University 
13|Dickinson College 
14|Evansville College 
15|Gooding College 
16|Goucher College* 
17|Hamline University . 
Illinois Wesleyan University 
Illinois Woman’s College 
Inter-Mountain Union College 
Iowa Wesleyan College 
Kansas Wesleyan University 
Lawrence College 
McKendree College 
Missouri Wesleyan College 
Morningside College 
Mount Union College 
Nebraska Wesleyan University 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 


i 





29 
30 





1|Ozark Wesleyan College 
2|Tennessee Wesleyan College 
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Northwestern University 
Ohio Northern University 
31/Ohio Wesleyan University 
32/Oklahoma City University 
'33|Simpson College 
34|Southwestern College 
35|Syracuse University 
36]Union College 
37| University of Chattanooga 
38| University of Denver 
39|University of Southern California 
40|Upper Iowa University 
41|Wesley College. . . 
42)Wesleyan University 
32|West Virginia Wesleyan College....... 
44| Willamette University 


Less duplications in Table V, 
Professional Schools 
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TABLE II.—COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES— 





PRODUCTIVE ENDOWMENT 


: Encum- 
UNENCUMBERED BERED 
General Subject to Total 
° Profes- | Scholar- | ;- Other . 
Aces = sorships | ships Library Purposes eos 














$645,010] $123,722} $41,659} $1,000 si 690 ‘$116, 888] $965,969 


1,019,586} 10,100} 80,739 7,700 6,842) on re 1,204,967 
669, 187i at... . 50, O00 lage] (anes cK 5 108,000} 827,187 
639,547} 40,050) 77,697} 20,085) —....... 100,709} 878,088 


902,829] 132,030) 41,575} 112,045 23,667| 174,570] 1,386,716 


1,936,495] 491,606} 416,402) 66,338] 107,208) 304,211] 3,322,260 


59,370} Gl... . 11,182 500 74,700} 35,400) 181,152 
425, 1Odf%) 10; OOO ase Gh. sles hie «| RAE FRB 10,725] 755,478 
253,909}, ...... 25,000 1,000}: ois nis « 37,341} 317,250 
446,804) 506,482} 133,208) 44,068] 199,775] 272,049) 1,602,386 
458,660) 25,932} 15,902 9138] poy yeh e| eis eats 509 , 632 
460, 260]1,847,732}1,952,832) 59,452] 206,406) 219,420} 4,746,102 
700,902}, 139,448) 40,670} 16,980) ....... 42,500 ,500 

Bike ages: 93; 390| nits cae oo (cree lttap 42,001} 109,912 
1,053,483} 25,262} 26,759) 31,064 WOOL) sire je <foets 1,137,569 
583,996] ...... 277,800} 128,000 40,600] 289,500) 1,269,896 
437,850} 80,000} 81,500) 13,800 6,490} 85,750} 705,390 

QT ATL Ee Gee.c ome ite ofthe | EMG ebe =f NR = depahinae aE 97,471 
AAT. 856) 8): dete o\s.+ AWS «(Ar wrs-e| AU EMA otaUue. «|. FRUPALS olstereis| ci CMRaty opbinTe 417,856 
209,663} 25,000) 17,000 15000] fags esse 31,500} 284,163 

1,025,588} 437,000} 69,085} 20,217 41,338] 213,292] 1,806,520 
806 52S i Hw ce. [NAR ae cl EcGeso | [Afiseabe« 10,950) 317,473 
168; 000)... ..... [WA.mbo-2) Mies >| Ine eae cl aiaet eae 168 , 000 
DAL, TAGIY lees ae 43,700 6,500 595, 746 
182,946] 440,720] 12,871 4,825 14,866] 432,260) 1,088, 488 
818,406). So... (AGRE en | BRR Bes ana pses 78,400) 896,806 

1,558,885] 737,605]1,090,088} 184,316} 9,818,960/1,121, 000 14,460,854 
178,500}... 18,500} 60,000 50, 000): Aa gan 307, 000 
575, 728|1, 106,462} 144,556} 85,020 81,149). 9 ose sear 1,992,915 
121; 000).2, 150, O00lina.# «<2. linme.g> st Wisc oe ol chem enas 171,000 
492,500) ...... 16,745 4,500 8,119} 189,462) 711,326 


3 
1,167,245] 758,465] 286,085} 258,557 sad 556] 132,000) 3,449,908 
2,000 


371,200) 46,800 3,200) 063.7 610; 











1005, 60015 GF... ANON GRG | GOR Bhan | OG RE. alone Ger 1,005, 600 
757,842] 116,000} 25,937) 30,1741 861,308 7,900} 1,799,161 
5,312)0 1a... 915434) | 28% ae 1,011,183) 128,769) 1,236,698 
248,490) 84,105 5, 156 1,000 1,000} 71,777) 411,528 
5,200 5,270) or a Shee oe 1,434 22,904 
2,815,308) 752,265) 367,042! 226,179| §26,767| 114,931] 4,802,492 
422,25 icici 6 35,500) NOR Aas. | (SIR Petes, 33,695 91,449 
919,656)... 9,000 500) (008 fies 30,000] 959,156 
mise atet is Mle o1isls 15,000} ...... sesee-| 98,050} 113,050 
50, 000) S60... 1166, 8.05. (00S. ...«| (Odeo BRas sede. OBR 50,000 

25, 955, 615/8, 001, 056/5, 547, 223|1, 343, 958/14, 048, 859/4, 499, 050/59, 395, 761 
paris Morac oe ecth icra tenet wi (ieee or te ee 6, 784, 233 
52,611,528 

SOO feeporaric ol prlleeori ero) ReuGnicr se {eee aresl (lee Cys +++ 135,434, 654 
Reyeeibo hi Wading ol Piao th dretgn HRN Mind | gras | RGR ANOS 17,176,874 


Cee eel ae Cale eR mse see  —esisiee | S “esta eisai] deiwieewisl = “arate 616 








* No report./ 
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Indebted- 
ness 


35,000 
44,000 
48,910 
71,908 
162,878 
230,000 
61, 258 
183,000 
849,518 


384, 193 
176,150 
73,657 
146,189 
748 , 723 
2 


6,159 


269, 500 
20,000 


12,149,878 


5,949, 025 


UNPRODUCTIVE OTHER ASSETS, 
ENDOWMENT PLED ey 
7 Annual ESTATE TES, 
ENcum- Grand Income ETC. 
BERED Total fecal 
| Mi | arotan —} emcee" _|. Endow- m 
Subject | cellaneous ote HED ment Interest- rip One 
to Bearing nterest- 
Annuity Bearing 
I Sh ee $25. pane ae $965,969} — $38,910 $960,000 
Pa ane apy [erm apeeR Ra Bune eNa 1,204, 967 685707 re iets 
Econ 72,858 72,858) 900,045) 9 ...... 600,000 
A Naa Meshes cleat chance ie AUS. lat chal otis 878 , 088 GE MEN amar acaeeal oe Ber sree 
Ol, SMW. oss ealep Ger Pa 1,386,716 87,679 100,000 
Ro eae 549,787} 549,787] 3,872,047 DSA a Ee 08 0 Sat ina | eee ce Pras 
7 22,400 74,755 97,155 278,307 8,209 32,771 
Sl 2p Sen 2,725 2,725 758 , 203 40,136 384, 250 
OS. Siew oe 17,500 17,500 334,750 20,000 776,000 
aD = Es Se 24,808 24,808] 1,627,194 73,168 33, 000 
11 OF S100! ius co a as 34,190 3,822 17,932 285,777 
TQy ivr hy 2,500 2,500] 4,748,602 234,520) iw. . 505,455 
AS]. tpt eal Lease stale nee tao 940,500 a4 AQ0l a ic ceal. > eee te 
eam eer 20,600 20,600 130,512 4,970 109,752 255,954 
(9 aa ale 105,000 105,000 HOSS 000 ac, teem en Yates oe 160,000 
WG) Si tee AIO ere eclia Tr eee Gy meee ~ lemat bane eek | hr oreo 
17 39,200 186,959 226,159] 1,363,728 61, 443 sexe t 704,000 
NS] Ste 133, 055 133,055) 1,402,951 52,778 48,674 190,160 
nie CS eI She wo hoe 705,390 ee ast ak 76,859 
ASE Vs 97,471 5,515 ‘oer Soe 
52,400 4705256)" seks. 281,146 118,750 
state aie 284, 163 5,535 238 , 021 es 
Pamaaees 1,806,520 97,006 5,166 397 ,856 
2,580 "320, 053 155 GO0|t eos ee. kd 316,063 
89,700 257,700 9,700 202, 680 288 ,760 
st Aad 595,746 15,036 Sdchiek 99,115 
aS OAS. g acaba 1,088,488 29,095 1,000 977,000: 
20,992 20,992 917,798 Ay}, S64)i on east 61,5 
180,418 722,148 250, 000 6,000 
es 17,135 ASO00|- =" > SAS 
Ie lt eq Ce eel, cee 
3,697 878 , 000 136,000 
30,000 300, 000 550,000 
deny seh 1,429, 168 rciaheote 
22,105 50, 000 50,000 
56, 500 12,850 20,000 
60, 419 An trp ceies 600, 000 
25,144 yo) Vl mime a 
14,270 32,260 30,000 
667 131,677 67,010 
FN Marae wre 200,918 200,918} 5,003, 410 269 ,510 1605608) Ss 
43) 0 Oise: 151,092 151,092 642,541 Ody OU Lieder neg cae 32,750 
44 14,600 29,369 43,969] 1,003,125 43,100 SLE 000s oS Seiecs 
Neth aa Ware ot -tralh-o nc ataes 1135 050)) seeds 329 ,300 694,000 
Oly tee e Naas secctaely 2. coclegere 50,000}... 1353000) So" 2 aes 
2,456,840] 1,924,516) 4,381,356/63,777,117| 2,579,862] 6,453,885 9,509,030 
Sear | Reais 6s i eee ne! ea 6, 784,233 vane emcee oh SEE 
Sepalcet iim beaten des! [t ol See ep nine 992 , 884 Shenae Di edees Ades tans 
Borate aoe eaiebas 2,545,791 By 080° 445| 1,776,844] 11,184,660 8,458 ,402 
Baer ieee cea Re 1,835, 565/19 012,439 803 , 018 ‘epee 1,050, 628 


6,200, 853 
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Additions 
to Capital 
1925-1927 
Including 
Pledges 


278,463 
119,194 
155,483 10 
162,374/11 
1,687,244 12 
183, 310}13 
48,891 i 


oo 
i) 
es) 
a 
a 
x 
CONMPAR wre 


14,149 17 
392, 010/18 
512,227 “4 


25 

305, 050/26 
439,925|97 
411, 430/28 
8, 343 ,538)29 
110, 000/30 
764 836/31 
92, 845/32 
15,811 OH 


119, 750/41 
1,007,479|42 
26, 094/43 
311, 394/44 


8,851,447 
12,325,812 
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: TABLE III.—COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES— 
INCOME 
From StupEnTs 

INSTITUTION = re 2 3 

BaP Sue|/ses a 

cia ec PSs/@es| a lus 

1 watt ° 

cs | 23 |Sus| = | Sese\ eee] 22] 2 

Be | Of | 4.80 Ba |eead|emo| ad | = 
1Albion College. ............00 00: tae $99 , 249|$21, 277 t Bi es $120,526} $39,125/$19, 000/$12, 669) $4,364 
2|Allegheny Colleze ROA. ite PRA MNS «he S| 113,023] 5,098} 12,882] 181,003} 68,197] 5,800} 26,525) 2,657 
3|American University...............0055 24,884] 2,972) 2,300) 30,156] 28,921) ....... 15,000 300 
AlBakerUmniversltyy sc. f2las [reels viciers «om 4 62,527 6,543 167} 69,237} 49,340] 12,262] ...... 2,037 
5|Baldwin-Wallace College.............-.- 62,743] 4,779] 10,063! 77,585] 87,708] 5,000] 3,252) 8,618 
6] Boston: University 2ui> «2.5 egy ayeivteree so 177,911] 23,892) ...... 201,803) «= 27,567)". ..,... 20,482) 15,999 
7\Central Wesleyan College............-. 19,535} 6,896) 2,300} 28,731 8,209] 3,000) 27,094) 4,971 
8|College of Puget Sound..............4.. 56,168] 2,35) 4] 58,609} 42,259] 4,500] ...... 715 
9|College of the Pacific................00- 137,588} 21,938] 11,110 170; 636] 22,070} 9,000) 3,000) 5,926 
10}Cornelli Collegesesce ve cede wicilie ss nice es 102,061] 33,299] 10,551] 145,911] 37,884] 2,916] 38,873 969 
11|Dakota Wesleyan University............ 40,616} 5,840 406 46,862 19,279} 6,975) 12,654] 7,642 
12|DePauw University. ......--....0..005- 234,763] 39,634] 8,500] 282,897] 174,282) 14,500] 2,947] 30,146 
13|Dickinson College. ...........0.0seeeees 120,922) 5,082] 26,183] 152,187) 44,430] 4,584] ...... 4,399 
14\Evansville College!........0..2.0.0000- 57520) (24,903) ..dace 62,423} 10,494] 5,974] 45,753 548 
15|Gooding College... 50... ese reece ees 12,880 827 750| 14,457 150} 12,458) 5,057 356 
H@iGoucher Colletos Seats. canmcnacecs ccs ee clee cLHeN eee ced mene eon rah coat Takaror os ek] eta a | range 8 re Fans 
17|Hamline University. “Teena 83,018} 6,348} 5,813] 95,179] 67,093} 6,270) 1,240}, 876 
18|[llinois Wesleyan University . ..| 149,086; 15,330] ...... 164,416 52,778) 5,500} 4,536] 19,766 
19|Illinois Woman’s College........ ae | 81,961) 3,140] .....: 85,101 46,755] 3,500] 13,920] 8,000 
20|Inter-Mountain Union College........... 20,538} 1,419 666 22,623 13,315] 10,000} 6,552 746 
21\Iowa Wesleyan College..........-..++-. 42,815| 3,541 73 46, 429) 17,466] 3,491] ...... 27,418 

22|Kansas Wesleyan University............ 39,546] 4,144] ...... 43690 6,255} 5,000) 12,526 

23|Laswrence College. ini... ..dcecscceserees 123 437] bemacny 17,802] 141,239] 81,048) 3,750) 5,475] 34,110 
24|McKendree College. ..........0.0.ee0ee 21,993] 11,110) 1,002} 34,105) 18,126) 4,000} 9,979) 1,701 
25|Missouri Wesleyan College.............- 27,549} 5,197] 1,325) 34,071 8,400] 3,000} 21,054] 8,896 
26|Morningside College...........+.+-+25-5 112,935) 6,019] ...... 118,954) 15,036} 6,500} 15,988) 5,263 
27|Mount Union College..........-.-.2.--- 83,203 tad ODL| clio 90,754] 48,269} 8,000] 3,056) 2,690 
28|Nebraska Wesleyan University.......... 73,886] 9,240) ...... 83,126] 47,864] 16,416] 15,339] 6,755 
29|Northwestern University............-... 1,628,032] 95,592] 3,038]1, 726, 662] 692,511) 9,000/155, 255/199 , 642 
30/Ohio Northern University............-.. 222,079] 42,662} 1,205] 265,946] 15,520) 4,800] ......] ....2. 
31/Ohio Wesleyan University.........-..... 391,737) 18,691] ...... 410,428 249,167) 11,917} 8,077) 12,240 
32|Oklahoma City University...........-.. 74,462) 11,633] ...... 86,095 3,697] 2,541] 72,416] 5,696 
33|Simpson College... ......-.eeee eee eeee 70, 584 gered 4,753] 88,192] 28,824] 15,812] 3,990} 12,820 
34|Southwestern College............+-----. 113,656} 11,048] ...... 124,704} 23,380) 4,800] 19,926] 19,306 
35|Syracuse University. ........-.-e+..050. 1,064,745 AL’ ,384| 20,341/1,226,470| 140,863} 2,500} 4,801] 91,334 


SG pion Colleseuse ace, \clsaciersitce cn ene O ale 





11,310] 4,092 4,887 20,289] 20,222} 5,000 2,379 332 

















37| University of Chattanooga J ajj0 2-2-3 52,958 17,930 aaa 70,888 49,709] 1,500} 8,250) 1,315 
38] University of Denver......... podomeneet 324,769] 9,527| ...... 334,296] 59,554) 6,000} 11,600] 36,839 
39]University of Southern California........ 1,000,303}180,399| 17,194]1,197,896 16,803} 9,017] 9,150] 70,806 
40|Upper Iowa University..............0.. 28,110) 7,404 140} 35,654 14,807} 2,000 597 2,884 
41 | Wesley College. i420... --howsce sce ee ae DRE fled eo 2,890 25, 247 3,597] 2,000) 9,207] 3,486 
42)Wesleyan University*..... iaceRa DONG Tele 113,937] 85,392] ...... 199/329 228 ,810|".22... 26,741} 35,030 
43|West Virginia Wesleyan University....... 38,810] 3,745} 2,128 44,683 33,972] 7,200} 1,400) 6,808 
44/ Willamette University®................. 61,739] 3,803] 5,253} 70,795| 43,100) 2,917] ...... 1,748 
Junior CoLiEens 

1\Ozark Wesleyan College................. 22,560] 2,872) ...... 25,432 3,061) 5,416] 2,432 700 
2|Tennessee Wesleyan College®............ 18,648} 1,082) 2,500} 22,230 5,256] 7,500) 4,682) 1,555 
Bas Lice cide save s deinstin cee «hives 7,443, 153}908 , 487/176, 306|8 527, 9462, 710, 124|281 ,316|663, 8741708, 580 
Total LOD 2-102 Beek a Ponisisie es)s ess ce the 5,305 , 679|587, 257|197,717 6,090, 6531, 729 , 784/370, 474/449 , 798/529, 813 
UM erease eyritisiokaaal ssa nance he 2,137, 474/321 ,230] ...... 2,437,293} 990,340] ...... 214,076/178, 767 

Decreaseuste a7. dosccaras,<ps «2 ty 





* Includes administration. 

1 Figures taken from report made in 1925. 
2 Figures taken from report made in 1928, 
3 No report received, 





4 Figures taken from Treasurer’s Report. 


5 Does not include operating expenses of Law School. 
6 Gross Income. 
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ANNUAL BUDGET, 1926-1927 
EXPENSE 
EDUCATIONAL 
o 
8 ——— SS ieee 
aL t E 3 
Be a | e 2 3 
eg | es | 8 igi S| 8 : peat eae | sks 
B oe £4-- see S| -8 2 £3 fee 23 
ox as as Am Sx ea] ro) 65 ORR BBA 
1 
1] $195,684) $13,300] $100, 650 $19,816] $10,097| $30,795 $20,122 $194,780] § $904| 4 
2 234'182| 12,192] 103,893 8,617|  16,728| 30,220 74/370 246,020/ D 11,838] 2 
3 74377]  10,560| 36,711 7,205 7,500} 22/876 13,782 97,724] D 23/347 3 
4 132/876] 11,170] 74,175 7,784] 18,553) | 19,404 14/471 145.557| D 12681) 4 
5 182/163] 12,611] 76,580 7,638] 24,002) 26,414 32.688 179/933] S 2/230) 5 
6 965.851| 16.777| 152.561| 16,821) 13,427] 51,321 56,490 307,397| D 41,546] 6 
7 72.005 2/980] 35,820 7,202} 12,641 9,684 19,512 87,839| D 15,834] 7 
8 106,083 7.800| 58,766 8.976| 10.796 7,902 10,403 104'643| S 14401 8 
9 210,632|  12,012| 144,385] 16,846| 13,810] 15.732 17,263 220,048] D 9.416] 9 
10 226.553]  14,788| 101,780] 16,836 6.779| 20,650 69,734 230,567/ D 4014110 
ret 93.412 9.446} 56,258 5,341 8,634| 18.387 18, 088 116,154] D - 22) 749/11 
12 504.772|  28,792| 233,888] 17,800 24,076] 113,915 89959 508,520/ D3, 748/12 
13 205,600/ 12,746] 89,406 7,796| 10,534) 49,959 12/889 183,330 § 22270113 
14 125, 192 9,041] 56,028 6,627 6,115 6,517 39,757 124085] S 1 407\14 
15 32.478 3,000/ 13,037 1,720 8,113 1,416 5,192 30.478 | 51. Sueeolegs 15 
ei cetbepeale: teas Allee Vey To|). deme GP [Ue ER (retire tha Re IHR) SCE oe eee 16 
17 170,658] 11,730} 106,519] 13,618] 28,334] 20,751 21,653 202,605] D " 31,947\17 
18 246,996]  15,350/ 116.780} 16,075} 25,201] 28,717 70;659 272,782| D 25, 786118 
19 157,276| 16,300] 72,632 5,018| 14.447] » 21,850 30/527 160,774, D 3498/19 
20 53/236 5,200| 27,250 2,123] 10,661 2994 3872 52/100| 8 1,136|20 
21]~ 94/804 4°500| 52,799] 15,986, 8,116 6,787 13/666 1011854] D 7050/21 
22 68,242]  10,440| 42,138 3314 9,954 8,007 9,281 83.134/ D  14’ggalae 
23 265.622|  22,100/ 157,125] 15,233] 20,613} 28, 194 17,891 261,156] S 4460193 
24 67,911 7.550| 35,838 3,021 4188 7,108 10,206 67, 911/) eee 24 
25 75,421 5,300/ 34,000 2.992 7,601 8,651 29' 169 87,643] D 12° 299/95 
26 161,741] 11,085] 94,952 6,334 6,061| 13,848 33/811 166,091 D 4350126 
27 152.769| 12,250} 64,433 8.646] 22.646] 19,580 38.270 165,825] D 13056127 
98 169500 9.473] 91,132 8.575] 12,876} 28,334 25,011 175.401] D 5901/98 
29| 2,783/070|  168,820| 1,226,075|  363,882| 152,439] 380,447 491.407| 2,783,070| ........ 29 
30 286/266  23,400/ 108,500; 47,421] 26,330] —-:19, 870 48,533 274.0541 S ~ 12,219130 
31 691.829] 29.943] 336,635} 43,966]  53,555| 74, 681 182,196 720,976] D 29° 147|31 
32 169 845 9.600| 66,914] 36,035} 28,724 9, 604 18,719 164,686] S 5.159139 
33 149/638]  12.382| 65,422] 19,131] 17,860] 21,766 31,617 168178] D 18.540133 
34 192/066 14,923] 100/197/ 19,406] 18,820) 21,338 22,357 197,041] D —4,975|34 
35| 1,465,968} 13.300} 868,404} 116,369] 115,764) 234,342 341/999| 1,690,178] D 224'210135 
36 48999 3°600| 23,271 475 2,995 9,542 4,909 48105} S 117|36 
37 131,662| 13.824] 69,263 5.451| 12,532; 16,223 16,298 133,591] D1, 929137 
38 448'289|  49.480| 229,925] 27,575] 65,345] 45,404 46,282 464,011] D 15, 722/38 
39| 1,303,672| 147,030] 616,114] 121,863} 40,454} 167,416 183°429| 1,276,315| §  27,357139 
40 55,942 6,738| 33,436 "848 6,365 4,784 12,285 67,406] D 11, 464|40 
4t 43.537 4'200| 26,957 888 4,931 3,426 5,264 45,666] D 2190/41 
42 484'911| ...... #252’ 836 8,862| 47,354] 70,909 94,975 474'936| S 9.97542 
43 94'063| 11,800] 53,675) 6,696) 14,829) 15,029 5,870 107,899] D  13.836/43 
44 118,560] 11,330] 70,236 5,360 9,574] 13,119 13,604 123/293] D —4.663/44 
1 37,041 4,000] 27,694 1,412 3,026 5,918 4,260 46,310 D 9,269) 1 
2 41,293 5.500| 20,213 2,511 8,066 8,985 5,146 50/421] D ~—-9,198)| 2 
12,891,840] 838,372| 6,424,303] 1,003,221 986,396] 1,742,906] 2,327,219} 13,412,417]... 
9'1707522|  621,003| 47764,736| 747,831| 641,496] 1,302,306] 1,566,911) 9,644,283)... 
3,721,318| 217,369 1,659,567} 345,390) 344,900] 440,600 760,308) 3,768,134] ........ 
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se TABLE IV.—COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
FACULTY STUDENTS ¢ 
Coutiner or LippraL ARTS 
< 33 s bo B 
INSTITUTIONS = aa 2 Ps S Ss = 2 
c) 2 | 58° | Bo | a 3.8 3 i 3 , 
a Weel 3 | gat © le See Bb poe isee g 
S | ah +2! 8) & EAA & a 3 & 
at [wae fw ar] c/w ef] a | w | WiMIiw m[w | o 
1}Albion College. ....... 24; 16} 3) 4!. = 27| 20) 47 2 387| 297) 684 
2|Allegheny College. .... SA ATS yl eee coal ed 27; 11} 38 2) 3] 1] 388) 230) 618 
3|American University. . AGL eae ets os 40} 11] 51 i; 295} 135} 430 
4|Baker University. . 23) 14) at ext - 23; 14) 37 243) 274) 517 
5|Baldwin-Wallace Coll... 23] 9| 8] 6].. Re 40} 15) 55 3} 3] 2) 195] 172) 367 
6/Boston University...... 89] 10] 324] 66].. 14 544) 101) 645 48/184/325] 480) 936] 1416 
7|Central Wesleyan Coll..} 21] 11) ..| ..].. FAN 21) 11] 32 1] ..| 2! 145] 131] 276 
8/College of Puget Sound..} 19} 6} 2] 1].. 3 21 7} 28 12] 2) 2) 258) 244) 497 
9|College of the Pacific...| 31] 16] 6] 4J.. 4] . 37| 20) 57 9| 16] 32) 3389) 343) 682 
10/Cornell College. ....... 31| 15} 3] 4).. 4). 84) 21) 55 10) 3) 2) 287) 331] 618 
11]Dakota Wesleyan Univ..| 13] 12 1) 2).. i} Gas 16} 17] 33 12 -.| 140) 195} 335 
12|De Pauw University....} 73] 36} 9} 13).. 4). 95] 52) 147 124] 1} 2) 866} 709) 1575 
13] Dickinson College...... th Bleed cos | ie ral 27| 3) 30 25 400) 153) 553 
14/Evansville College... ... WA Neer Al Geass) Faia lee 2 24 9} 33 12) . 178) 189] 367 
15]Gooding College....... 6) Ac5l thon! alc. in 6] SL o11 15] . 60} 111) 171 
16|Goucher College* ...... Beeler at pected seeell sce ies oR is Ha a 
17/Hamline University.....} 32} 8] ..] ..].. ‘4 32} 8] 40 7| 2) 1) 258) 215) 473 
18|Illinois Wesleyan Univ..} 26] 13] 8] 5J.. a 34) 18) 52 Pi 362] 282] 644 
19/Illinois Woman’s College] 3} 25] 2] 8].. =i 5} =34] «39 iar af eC aed sy OL eee Ode 
20|Inter-Mountain U’nColl.} 9) 11) ..| ..J.. 2 9} 11] 20 Re al oge 86) 111] 197 
21|lowa Wesleyan College..| 14] 5} 2! 6).. 8 17] 14) 31 Il] ..] ..] 165] 166] 331 
22|Kansas Wesleyan Univ..| 13] 6] ..| ..].. es 13 6} 19 8} ..| ..| 148] 160} 308 
23|Lawrence College...... 43] 30} 12) 11].. ei 53] 37] 90 8} 3) 3] 360) 378] 738 
24|McKendree College... AB 22] beetles isk 1 16 7) 23 85) ..| ..} 161] 179) 340 
25] Missouri Wesleyan Coll. 41] 5) 2). 5)... 2 14, 10) 24 ll 3] 104) 114] 218 
26| Morningside College. . 15} 12/4, 5) > 6}... 14 28] 25) 53 347 452! 483] 935 
27|Mount Union College.. 5 28] 8! 6) 5I.. 3 31] 13) 44 23 313} 227] 540 
28) NebraskaWesleyan Uniy.| 18] 11 18}. . 13 26] 29) 55 5 310} 410] 720 
29) Northwestern Univ..... 133] 17] 216] 11).. 16 407} 38} 445 120/314 189 1325] 1616} 2941 
30|Ohio Northern Univ....} 20} 23) 64) 14}.. 4 50] 17) 67 21 116} 328 
31/Ohio Wesleyan Univ....| 86] 33 8} 9).. ys 95) 43] 138 13} 13! 17 899} 981] 1880 
32/Oklahoma City Univ....| 26} 5] 5] 4!.. 3 28 6) 34 51} ..| ..| 344) 484] 828 
33|/Simpson College....... 21; 17} 5) 5)... 3 30] 24] 54 7 1! 275! 377] 652 
34|Southwestern Polleetes 21) 10 9]... 13 30) 21) 51 sed ..| 325] 405] 730 
35|Syracuse University. . 148] 32| 485) 66]... Pal fos 497| 92] 589 ; 1252] 1468] 2720 
36} Union College......... 8] 2 1 Sie 10; 5) 15 r 67| 64! 131 
37| Univ. of Chattanooga...} 23) 25 2 fae 4 32) 31] 63 38 222) 182] 404 
38] University of Denver...| 40] 18] 87] 7].. 12 135] 34! 169 45| 25] 36 497| 626] 1193 
39|Univ. of So. California. .| 126]119| 46] 19 9 177| 142] 319 60|224|304| 2230) 1423] 3653 
40|Upper Iowa University..|. 11] 5) 6] 5].. 7 10} 13] 23 5} ..] ..) 981 107] 205 
41|Wesley College........ 4, 1) 2) 4)... bs 6| 4] 10 5] ..] ..] 185] 233] 418 
42|Wesleyan University....| 74] 15 aa te Be 74, 15] 89 ».| 17) <.}) 621) ...1 621 
43/W. Va. Wesleyan Coll...) 18] 11] 4] 1].. 5 25] 15} 40 5] ..] ..| 193] 163] 356 
44/Willamette University...| 24] 6] 2] al.. 1 27) 8) «35 7| 1) 3] 238! 262! 500 
JUNIOR CoLLEGEs 
1/Ozark Wesleyan Coll....} 13] 10 v. (02) .5)5,5).-3 15) 15] 30 20 102] 146 
2/Tenn. Wesleyan Coll. .. 6] 3] 2] 4] 2) 3 10} 10} 20 3 52) 177 on 





© No report received. 








720) 236] 956 





-|12907|12484/25391 
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Figures incomplete. 
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ACADEMIC DATA, 1926-1927 
STUDENTS : 
SprctaL ScHooLs 4 ee 
are | eller eS ee = 
2 ae ge | <| se) 22 
E pti s 4} le 1 @ |Sslslzs| eee | & 
: ¥ 8 3 : s & |es|se\e6 Be8 E 
< is) ios] = 6 AalAan| aa OHA < 
|] 2 mw] | w [ae | w m |W au | w m|w|m, Tsp) eT Me AWE T 
| 
Hales dovetelc coal alt de eco 182 49). 32| 49| 81 a 419] 346] 765} ....{ 1 
Ah SES ae ee es SG Fee rf Bal goon Ry ay eae 86 412} 255] 667] ....] 2 
Bla psall =apercaiee [16 [rae re = lee b= | ai lel lean 18 295| 135] 430] 240] 3 
4 AIS ic ose Se Ua Pa Faget are eel opel eos eck 243| 274| 517) ....| 4 
5 sles ier re eae a i9| 77/ 7] 2} 26] 79] 105] ...| 56} ...| 924) 955] 479] ....| 5 
aeS PSS ee Ne a Re | Bie Fae |... ot cL |. f.| 8283} 1359} 2762] 6505} 7325|13830] 16852] 6 
PBOWSSI GSH? aalosteral Sebo. a1 “| 90} 235] ...| 192} 248] 440} 1124] 7 
S| eae a Oe : sal ae i “| 1 133] 99} 309} 368] 677] 663] 8 
Mle he ee | [eae Ws ei Ba 26| 114 96| 114] 140 <..| 84] ...| 378] 484] 862] 1211] 9 
10) : elles oe 11] 68 1168 7904 ee od 289] 346] 635] 3128/10 
ii). = eae se 5| 40 5| 40] 45| ...| 148 178} 326] 504] ....|11 
12) = | ae ae 39] 189 39] 189} 228] ...] ... 872| 746] 1618] 4906/12 
in se | ee (eo cel ae aha . eleipge | eccoe | phe eA00 | 168 | eBbol een 518 
14| |e eee 99 99 99} ...| 351] 330] 483} 503] 986] 175/14 
TA | os é: 3 | lt 14) ...} 59} 101] 160) 56/15 
17 sae (aaa eM apace | eta sine 258| 215] 473] 1595/17 
18 a 39] 740| 2 tafe 32le.40|, 081, csele ona 394] 331] 725| 2441/18 
19]. zs A oN? fp | OgolF 75 | 289[-982|5 clon nes _..| 599} 599] 1546/19 
20)". es nel = eslaneraletig c tecclhamiete eel 86} 111! 197} 137|20 
21 Sel | es pe | alee a eT asa hl ad oni 165| 166| 331} 2887|21 
22 2| 22] 37| 26 sl Esco eae 39| 48] 87] ...| 118 183| 319] 502} 680/22 
23 a saree kt Be 149] 290]: 149| 2901 439 :..| ...| ...| 493] 613] 1106] 2192/23 
24 = Sulina cet (ellie ceils ive) | asl" int ot 5Olesu76|dncon | 960 (24 
SEA ae fates ek 99| 85! °3| 241 32) 137] 169] ...| 163| ...| 125] 246) 371] 538/25 
26| 11] 6] 17 x ee [eae ale poet ee Pons POF go Saag) sa eo laOli ts 1245/26 
Ores ea ee rl oe 4i| 195] | {] <2] 44} 195] 166] <2:} 196] ...} 369) 400} 769) 2027/27 
98| 30| is} 48 2] i3} ..| ..| ..| ..| 28] 78] 13] 56] 43] 147| 190) ...| 208 392| 701 1093] 1543/28 
29] vi | 4071 26] i0| 87] 64] 375] 34| 263] 515] 751|1266] 6560] 1862 7893| 3058|11851| 26552|29 
30 “| “gal 47] 127] 264] 3} 14] 185] 4) 349] 329] 678] 413] 292 1043] 668] 1711] 9100/30 
31 Hastie lke dl scel telesales | welas4 Tio D0 ly cael ccate 962] 1028] 1930] 8942131 
32] 36| 75 | <1 20] 318] 56] 393] 449] ...) 306 506| 827| 1333] 444132 
BU aH) ee “| sel sai] ..| ..| 56 141] 197] ...| 205] ...] 331] 542] 873] 1494/33 
Ba] Si 122] 406 “yoy T=) "1 "1 499} 406] 528] ...} 369] 60] 485) 861] 1346) 1196/34 
35] .. SIDE. ES: 24| 95 7| 563} 31| 658] 689] 2055] 1418] 1184] 4984] 3364] 8348) ....|35 
36| 73] 83| 156 dl Oa tel aeig, colle ace wel 4g ec alt on Tot leeetor 2-331136 
Broa CAS 2h el ees (ea ee a ““"l 496] 137| 255) 358| 613] 1085|37 
Sie eh bee 8 Spoor tp spp ep ety") 7") 4gg} 811] 807} 1464} 2003} 3467) 6017/38 
39| 92| 72] 164 “"}1208] 216°] 1] 68] 38i| 171] 22/1447] 619]2066] 943] 2357) 4874) 7316] 6741]14057| 7601/39 
ag] fe oa) fo pe "| at 195] 58] 125] 183...) 221] 19) 135) 247) 382} 1008)40 
41 - )- L] 38} a7] 5] 45] 43} 162) 205 65} ...| 241] 447] 688] 183/41 
42 x ANS 3) fh el fascial ea ee | ome Pa | lA e2il ...| 621] 4314/42 
43 | 30 io} 461 ‘(| {| 37] 74} 49] 150] 199] ..| 263] 38] 291) 364) 655} 1416)43 
44 a | ..| 3il 67] ..]..} 31]. 67} 98] 63] 130] ...) 293} 330) 623) 2037/44 
1] 31] 18] 49 Se ie es pa en cea are 14) ..| 14 148} 24] 127} 293] 420] 653] 1 
2) 49] 67] 116 Sil itz} .t) a) 141 60)... 35} 77| 112 |...) 116] 270} 386] 200] 2 





319|305| 624| 166] 587|1707 





332! 171| 492] 68612353] 653|1778/3383)5542|8925|19525| 1236110428 /41214|38637/79851 118721|** 
all gecgtros aaerate: (tact eames SI meeGOO TBs 2 = |urseen| = x-men. | OO00R | ema 
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. TABLE V.—PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS, 


























F PLANT 
INSTITUTION AND LOCATION Date Nawlof Walae-of 
; Sane Acres | Build-| Value Real 
iy ings Property 
GRADUATE SCHOOLS k 
1/Boston University Graduate School, Boston, Mass.*...........0e0005+ 1874 + eres S.cve 
2\Northwestern University Graduate School, Evanston, Ill.*............ ROTO eee WS a | ee 2 a eae ie 
3|Syracuse University Graduate School, Syracuse, N. Y.*............... VOLT) AS. MSL) Wee ee eae 
4|University of Southern California Graduate School, Los Angeles, Cal.*} .... | ...] 22.) eee] wee ee 
CoMMBERCE 
1/Boston University College of Business Administration, Boston, Mass.f..} 1913 sade eb cbse Alan toeaaretane 
2|Boston University College of Practical Arts and Letters, Boston, Mass. .| 1919 3] 612,756] 612,756 
3)Kansas Wesleyan University College of Commerce, Salina, Kan.f...... ¥en 1} 130,000 30,000 
4)Northwestern University School of Commerce, Chicago, Ill............ 1908 2} 1,053,463] 1,053,463 
5|Ohio Northern University School of Commerce, Ada, Ohio*........... SIA | Petes, a | MY 
6|Syracuse University College of Business Administration, Syracuse, N. Y.t : o5v| Peel oki aie teeter 
7|University of Denver School of Commerce, Denver, Colo.t+........ ~ ++} 1908 1 79,500 79,500 
8|University of Southern California College of Commerce and Business 
Agministrationy los Angeles, Caley ts 28 eth cutest be oes he |. L9Q0E ln onte | doen) ceetoodtad. fee eees 
DENTISTRY 
1/Northwestern University Dental School, Chicago, Ill.2................ teas Pia | Racin Wee IT Sie Set Te 
2|University of Denver School of Dental Surgery, Denver, Colo......... 1922 1 40,000 40,000 
3| University of Southern California Dental School, Los Angeles, Cal.t....| .... 2 70,000 70,000 
ENGINEERING 
1|College of the Pacific School of Engineering, Stockton, Cal.*.......... ao Raed | Wiha oe en or |i Se Sree 5 
2|Northwestern University College of Engineering, Evanston, Ill........ 1907 1 215,000) 215,000 
3|Ohio Northern University College of Engineering, Ada, Ohio*......... hag BP | eee en eee the SR tie! 11s 7 
4|Syracuse University College of Applied Science, Syracuse, N. Y........ 1901 2} 235,000] 235,000 
Law 
1/Boston University School of Law, Boston, Mass..................00- 1872 1 468,318 468,318 
2|Dickinson College School of Law, Carlisle, Pa.t...............0-. 000 oes nivel RE Soc t Cae oe 
3|Northwestern University Law School, Chicago, Ill.............---4.- 1859 2} 730,902) 730,902 
4/Ohio Northern University College of Law, Ada, Ohio. .............05- 1885 1] 125,000} 125,000 
5/Syracuse University College of Law, Syracuse, N. Y...........2.0000- ons 1} 100,000} 100,000 
6|University of Denver Law School, Denver, Colo..............+-+e05: 1892 hl | ae SAE (wend tae Pe 
7|University of Southern California College of Law, Los Angeles, Cal.....| 1904 1} 150,000} 150,000 
8|Willamette University College of Law, Salem, Ore.*................-- bones Peete PSY Wie ise: epee ReMi | fe 
MeEpIcInE 
1|Boston University School of Medicine, Boston, Mass...............-- 1) 257,312] 257,312 
2|Northwestern University Medical School, Chicago, Ill. 2. f 1| 2,984,507] 2,984,507 
3/Syracuse University College of Medicine, Syracuse, N. Y 2} 290,000) 290,000 
THEOLOGY 
1/Boston University School of Theology, Boston, Mass...............-. 1869 4} 339,000} 339,000 
2|Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N.J.........00.ceccseceeues 1866 10} 1,309,100} 1,459,100 
3/Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, I... 2.00.0... ccc. ccc e cee cece 1855 5] 649,556] 649,556 
4|The Iliff School of Theology, Denver, Colo 5} 186,000) 246,000 
5|Kimball School of Theology, Salem, Ore... 0.2.00... cc. c ccc cecceuees 1907 1 30,000 30,000 
6|Baldwin-Wallace College, Nast Theological Seminary, Berea, Ohio..... pee alate), OE berg atl ee eee 
7|Norwegian-Danish Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill............... 1875 1 20,000 20,000 
8/University of Southern California School of Religion, Los Angeles, Cal.*] .... Pi aie sao aif) Mae 8 
9|Wesley Academy and Theological Seminary, Evanston, Ill............ 1870 1 75,000) 150,000 
PHARMACY 
1)University of So. California College of Pharmacy, Los Angeles, Cal.*..} .... | ...]  ...] .eceee| cee. 
Fornstry 
1/New aor State College of Forestry at Syracuse University, Syracuse, ; 
Ad GES ARO yn ENC Cy LCA a ee ee Gem a ene Pere Veen Poll nce La 911 Lys! Veja tee eee 
MISCELLANEOUS 
1/Boston University School of Education, Boston, Mass................ 1 25,000 25,000 
2|Boston University School of Religious Education and Social Service, 
3 768, 145 768 , 145 


Baston Masa’ cman mmm tattete acoso sicnces pek detlo ncn mee 1918 














55/10, 843, 559]11, 128,559 
55} 5,099,355] 6,017,035 











Increase--<.. stores nections 5,744, 204| 5,111,524 
Decreage se 3505 pce viele als Me nimalets vie eta wysis wi avarcio BreiateoNeraue | eases ake LOL. neaee es nmces ae a | ee taal 
“Included in general university report. ¢ Figures taken from report made in 1923. t No report. Py 


1 Half equity. * The Dental School and the Medical School are housed in the same building. 
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PLANT AND PERMANENT FUNDS, 1926-1927 


























EQUIPMENT PERMANENT FUNDS 
:  —— a 
alue Other | Indebted- 
geen A Other of Produe- | Unpro- | Total Rascts ae : 
amine Equip- | Plant E ae suctite Endow- Capital 
ndow- | Endow- a 

Vols. | Value ment ment Sent ment ee 
UE eae ay t aaa Sasiivse tL Aen S eae oe § cers ate | ee t Pisce } anon keer 1 
ee eosie  L cA Mais, Sastre oll) SEEMS cites dat ho cect eer a ca Peres. we steal A ccc ermanthy ea eae el a eet 2 
MMT ee heel octet cle taceaaih vache. Weasel oto paet sl came tad thee gh ccalad ee eae Lea are acad Meee et 3 
ANS cajs Se || ~ eaters -ictsi|) eteinisieeal cortices. Serene |. oh satel Stabre adltteg cuetere-ln ke nent. soc ee alt ane 4 
1} 10,400) 14,452 1,776| 28,831 45,059 LL eee DOO 3 4 sactscils Se sepiakcl Sawin 1 
2\° 15,000) 3/027) esas 4350 07; 659,290 BOON. noun: BOO ie (7 coats putere cocrate | a connrarere tre 2 
3 200 ye) lene a a el Se Set a BO, 200 os aeaahte tuatoard RA. ec ck SB, 000 ee panera satel 3 
: 7,100} 10,950) ...... 9,422) 1,073,835 10, 050} .¢.5y. « TO, O50 ae cetaccle enlee wee 4 
Ae aera ome clave esl) ee ae aA ial geal ofe ieee ell cmmecnrane stoi) eos ncathirw nt c AME eb eraxeyescl] marred ayeteentes tau petal aver 5 
(2) lwioceaen S| en se teil Paleo 10,085 10 OBB on ee. othe Pan dhol nal. sienee atid e.cie kh tM oretselehh 9a ceteree 6 
7 1,185 2 78blatesekie 12,223 G8 DOB ey Ces ace gos sa.ccdy  o afata.s sabia ccidethalecaweyal  Sucente ats 7 
Se Eee Te CR kee Skee Wy Mee Ee ell gy alana Po ec utte nh 2 PEPSI «6. enataysil “eles alg cae eee 8 
1} 8,500} 8,500) 46,715) 133,758 a Hae 1,585,868] ...... TDS COSI: © c.ahrass fog cee Meese er aeaae 1 
0 Ay Ses PAN U1) eh ee BODO |e 2 OOO ate meicrccc-ace leap even cere « [Uc Bey cdetere e-ol]ine veralctyhoce\| | Meeasyacnofsrall seAtalotererscare 2 
3 1,500} 3,000) 15,000) ...... 53° O08 a LOR tate ae 2 |. BRIRIA APOE thera ain de hecoigoiaie Meine isla 3 
Ange ester Messe ees ee eee cal ereoh sob Vee MER oven Selimeadth codebascasttl | Wers-cy ateeks’ [Miah coc cite sn foel ice cacobaps cll one oars creel re ccsiegitn on 1 
A A ek oe I eauaten ely 33,157] 5,569] 253,726) 652,825) ...... BG ce OO. ao trasks Salis ee ace basset 4 
(at aes a BEAR RRS Tso ey i) aa ia IR eae Wir ee I lata eA He aa 
: 15,000} 18,363] ...... 8,784 495,465 15,660) ys. 2 TOGO cod acd sires ices te omnes : 
3| 46,000| 120,738| -......| 101,103 961,743} 153,480] 2.1.2] 158,480, 20s 2] eee] 8 
Re okie eeaera sb fo] a BS 125 OOO | 2 8 ees at Pasgocecaees leat wate oil eamneetauate Ic ccone alate fe eokere wear 4 
5 6000) a ei eines dhe: 1,028 LOL O28) et crac cl he rasvecnt |e) a. forea ats, © eee ave: ke yo MN amen ol aoteta' fo Saleyat a 5 
6} 15,000} 30,000) ...... 3,000 33,000 MOO ceresrsea TOO ee eo teyres| teins storied cater sins 6 
mf 12,000): 18,000) ee kale s 168/000] me ete see ol pases d To ncks cars | coaretap orci] alentmetatent | uo riatmeer aces 7 
ey ete |e re ML Ree RACAL. care Rigpexelh. ci aNttere oes: lusseeioiec,fips cee veces] by MEPS RIIN erasaibions, [tc riisterstniegspaeen wraps rte 8 
i 7,500 D1) i ela ea 19,056 279 , 659 246,046) ...... DAG: OL Ol ity cima it meant lanccts oi ereteps ener 1 
2} 20,000} 20,000} 82,842) 272,131] 3,359,480] 4,116,905} ...... ASTIS SODIE froma li veiw tater ah AL 2 
Bi MRSS GAL cise. eal aja labras 34,281 SLA VOBT Et etcecis| Fete Chill o> Was eeceats os cceth. Uiseraseretes] |  tevegute fers 3 
1} 20,000 8,900} ...... 6,400 354, 300 761,295). a <- 4 hoe! 295) 340,938) ...... 97,596] 1 
2) 144,000] 144,000} ...... 90,000} 1,693,100] 1,176,839} ...... 176 "839 37,450 59,000} 153,000) 2 
3] 152,092] 225,000] ...... 25,745 ,301| 3,159,945) 17,500 3. ais 445 8, 000|/2,842,511]1,213,000) 3 
4) 12,300) 12,000 400| 17,905 276,305 322,000) -...... 2,000) 90,000 2,000 16,000} 4 
5 7;000|" “10, 000)" ~<..03 0 1,150 41,150 34,880) ...... seria RB NF O40 ae a elses 5 
Gls 23,000|" OL O00lS <<. paral pest eee 5,000} 126,850) ...... 126) SHOlb cc otivctn h faeeis.e aes WE meee ora 6 
d 6,000} 6,000 500} 3,000 29,500 10,800} ...... LOFSOO cote slots ewe s's| pete oes 
Bl 1600l* 16500] 2, 1.| 4000] 150,800] 80,085]: 005-1; OOSRSBNS ccc,cc| voeetcc| oases PO 
Tete Roch cick ade cebtec tl) s tebeee ail & vslgeins sf ¢wiwvauie's!| mp RAMONE A eset Mw esieetell”,< welereec 1 
See Se ee eer ticee Lace ict aceetyars Lone Thiele ole isipanial Samara dir Ja gate ae Na eatthel opis] Prosele wiaaya,| eaeneetenecsiars 1 
1 626), 221628) oor..ceGie: 2,651 29,279 L000 vine TEQOONE Ase cccllemaae seboeres| etarereels 1 
2 5,000 OOD aii. wea 6,251 777,791 GOON Meas oC] MOR are Wepre eye he TS oe res 2 

580,160] 681,779] 180,390] 955,922}12,946,650/12,407,427| 17,500 12,424,927) 484,388/2, 904, 551|1,479,596 

412,905] 468,574| 234,486] 483,943] 7,204,038) 6,151,229) ...... 6,311,329] 65,400]1,050,374| 414,916 

117,255) 213,205) ...... 471,979| 5,742,612) 6,256,198) ...... 6,113,598] 418, 988]1,854,177|1,064,680 

aehee eel SoM 54,096] ...... Bien: Fea Parcs | oarautarens aeigenal awesentt warharen Bat hich 
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TABLE VI.—PROFESSIONAL AND GRADUATE SCHOOLS— 





INSTITUTION AND CHIEF OFFICER 








From Srupunts 


Tuition 


INCOME 
Publi 
ic 
ofiom | Educe 
el Profit, a tional 
Other Dormi-| Total Collec- 
Fees tory tions 





GRADUATE 
1/Boston University Graduate School, Arthur W. Weysse, Dean........ 
2|Northwestern University Graduate School, James A. James, Dean..... 
3|Syracuse University Graduate School, William L. Bray, Dean........ 
4| University of Southern California, Rockwell D. Hunt, Dean.......... 


CoMMERCE 


1/Boston Univ. Coll. of Business Administ’n, Everett W. Lord, Dean... 
2|Boston Univ. Coll. of Practical Arts and Letters, Lawrence Davis, Dean 








3/Kansas Wesleyan College of Commerce, C. W. Folts, Dean.......... 
4! Northwestern University School of Commerce, Ralph E. Heilman, Dean 
5/Ohio Northern University School of Commerce, Emmett E. Long, Dean 
6|Syracuse Univ. School of Business Administ’n, Charles L. Raper, Dean. 
7| University of Denver School of Commerce, George A. Warfield, Dean. . 


DENTISTRY 


1)Northwestern University Dental School, Arthur D. Black, Dean...... 
2|University of Denver School of Dental Surgery, A. T. Newman, Dean.. 
3| University of Southern California Dental School, Lewis E. Ford, Dean. 


ENGINEERING 


1/College of the Pacific School of Engineering, C. L. White, Director... . 
2|Northwestern Univ. Coll. of Engineering, William C. Bauer, Director. . 
3/Ohio Northern Univ. College of Engineering, John A. Needy, Dean. . . 
4|\Syracuse College of Applied Science, Louis Mitchell, Dean........... 


Law 


1/Boston University School of Law, Homer Albers, Dean.............. 
2|Dickinson College of Law, William Trickett, Dean.................. 
3|Northwestern University Law School, John H. Wigmore, Dean....... 
4/Ohio Northern Univ. College of Law, William P. Henderson, Dean... . 
5/Syracuse College of Law, Frank R. Walker, Dean................... 
6| University of Denver Law School, George C. Manly, Dean........... 
7| Univ. of Southern California School of Law, Justin Miller, Dean...... 
8| Willamette University School of Law, I. H. VanWinkle, Dean........ 


MEDICINE 


1/Boston University School of Medicine, Alexander S. Begg, Dean...... 
2|Northwestern University Medical School, Irving Samuel Cutter, Dean. 
3|Syracuse College of Medicine, Herman G. Weiskotten, Dean.......... 











THEOLOGY 


1/Boston University School of Theology, Albert C. Knudson, Dean.... . 
2|Drew Theological Seminary, Ezra S. Tipple, President............... 
3|/Garrett Biblical Institute, Frederick Carl Hiselen, President.......... 
4|Thiff School of Theology, Elmer Guy Cutshall, President............. 
5| Kimball School of Theology, John Martin Canse, President.......... 
6| Univ. of So. California School of Religion, John F. Fisher, Dean...... 
7|Baldwin- igllace College, Nast Theol. Sem., Frederic Cramer, Dean... 
8) Norwegian-Danish Theological Sem., Thoralf Ottman F iring, Prin... .. 
9|Wesley Academy and Theological Sem., C. G. Wallenius, President... . 


PHARMACY 
1|Univ. of So. California College of Pharmacy, Laird J. Stabler, Dean... 
Forrstry 
1)N. Y. State College of Forestry at Syracuse Univ., Franklin Moon, Dean 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1/Boston, University School of Education, A. H. Wilde, Dean.......... 
2|Boston University School of Religious Education and Social Service, 
Weaomacheatnn Deans themes Pee) il ge 


Total 
Total 















* 














**118,904) oo. 118,994] 2.22, 

esa een al ES eel Heer eee elton. a4 
£36,497) 2. 36,407] 2... 

* 

piece eng Rea ad atc ead cee 

pe say esd 8 ens ae et 
Pees Mal Ol ag fl aes Pe Sd 

*#168,081| ..1.. 168,031 

Pie rad SA Brenig ho 

PAN ee) BB art 

Biba upd pi iy Rosa: 

*#17, 685). 221. 17,685] *- be 

, 19,940) ooo 49,940]... 
48,493]... 48,493] 12,252} ..... 
13,474]... 13,474] 38,506] 14,400 
1O}154), «sf. 10,154} 61,826] 25,000 
8,861]... 8, 861/267, 689] 15,000 
Sees re a ee 19,200] 3,000 

a i 567| 1,560} 5,000 

-sevsf 1,076] °"i,076) 664)“ “491 
He 1,196] 1,196] 6,703; 840 
* 

* 

*#49,007) ©... 49,007} 50] ..... 
SOTA Ita ook 74,1531, 1361. kp 

1,190,151] 5, 955/1, 196, 1061409, 313| 63,731 

1,222,274] 5,044] 1,227, 318]310, 799] 11,482 
Sirs 911] .......] 98,514] 52,249 











* Included in general university report. ‘ 
3 Maintenance, assessments, interest, etc., on real estate holdings. 


** Figures taken from report made in 1923, 


CURRENT BUDGET AND ACADEMIC DATA, 1926-1927 
ne ae ee ee Se ee 
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EXPENDITURES 
Sirpts Facutty SrupENTS Pe 
: Total | Adm. : Total ore E 
Miscel- Busi- | Opera- otal | Defi 2 
Annual | and pera- | Others | Annual | Deficit < 
laneous Income. | Instr, | 205 tion Bsoeae 
M | WwW | i | W | ul T 
; * a $6,125} $1,381 $250] $..... $7,756|D $3,301 1 
3 Latest elhast ke es ee 5 3 
Ae et MNT, Pateele kyle cn osonlt ede desl tire alae ‘i | 4 
1} 8,745} 423,970)277, 282} 21,016] 60,491] 92,839] 451,628)D 27,658] 93 4) 97] 3223) 956] 4,179) 1,467] 1 
2} 2,595) 180,943] 78,716] 5,838) 16,508] 49,897] 150,959/S 29,984] 27] 11] 38] ....| 909 909 723) 2 
CUE Geetha eRe hoe ar! meal peoctvalierien. ceil ees ceaeal eer oe 8 5} 18 37| 26 63)¢ 2...) 3 
EE Meas eC ERT ac erl sauiahilad Gaatel Rec cc sles ook We eee 33 2) 35] 4,029)1100) 5,129] 1,314) 4 
USI CCG ene EOME be, oa slocsairrta Pgteesee IIMS couse all sccke tele es 2 2 4 34| 47 Sliseesa 56. 
Diese eriie ene eb ech argo] mbtioaallt eteecialiee sc ce alc srecctee eae tee 90 9) 99 788) 264| 1,052) ....| 6 
7 123,922} 59,894] 11,672} 8,118] 7,425}  87,109/S 36,813] 36] 7] 43) 426] 345] 771 147| 7 
Weert lon aera eal outer lar sc lap | eee eee 29 29) 317] 23] 340) 4,267] 1 
2) 28,978 65,475] 28,711) 6,471] 5,739] 21,303 62,224/S 3,251) 24] ..| 24 137 2 13Q}er ee.) 2 
SNE Te MME cere MUR cyl mrcstcanl aT ell Aceoekced eared Gee eae 30) 19) 49} 570) 11 581 Ane) 
RS ere MME sae eee bi ce Moab ists Praenc hts ce arciiares he sede oikweey a Fey (icra ieee ee nee 8 i hd 
BWre oni Te ReNYoSs Meee aw | Eoeeoner ¢ se hliec cep eleee Tk ae 9 9 241 2 248 85] 2 
Ree AIR aici ss cipal merch dl) decccval ie eee lh sins csc eee es 23 23 216) .. 216):3 1325.) °3 
AoE ae RS Cs en Rial ae Voices el Paces Rl Deal clean ter in 79 79 261 261} 1,046] 4 
. 2,777| 171,586} 46,741] 3,503] 11,140] 62,606) 123,990/S 47,596) 29 1} 30 633} 21 654] 4,338 ; 
Ree ik et te oct A ns eal cay. Poids cc a ibseces a2. bh AUP leeds, 26BI= er aaah eel 8 
GALES ee ST po Seagal [ines Sorted pt Ui bead a mea Mahl Nee ei ede Ho ea 13) ease 5 192 5 197|—.352.1..4 
Ol eee rare ee bl ten oh Coc cr| eden one iecmtiamains 20) sh 20) 161 2 163 907) 5 
6 132 17,817) 12,600 942) 1,063) 2,565 17,170|S 647| Qa et27 80 2 82 423) 6 
7} 1,001 50,941} 27,080 409} 5,257) 4,711 87,457|/S 13,484 7 1 8} 330) 32) 362} 823) 7 
CHP es Rises seine te Sian s Neenerieaeal BOL ota | arenes Cite eve ted i neo | es 2 61 2 63 317] 8 
i 314 61,059) 51,156} 4,086) 12,114) 22,304 89,660)D 28,601} 100} 12} 112 185) 24 209] 4,338] 1 
Pal ler s| (a Pr eee | Eee nr ake tiene (ane arate lamer ain eit Jaen R caps 92 92 564 7 571} 4,332) 2 
Silt «4 ats Al baci rig seal (ok ial Ie RAP RORaRr ER OES eae) Healer ete SiN Banter ae 147 4] 148 163} 10) 173} 1,051] 3 
1) 15,736 82,116] 55,032} 2,165) 31,452! 9,303 97,952|D 15,836] 18 2) 15 295) 58 353] 2,319] 1 
2| 63,252 160, 232) 89,207] 16,185] 27,284) 27,556) 160,282) ....... 34 6} 40 252! 78 330] 2,352) 2 
3] 24,733) 316,283] 63,811] 27,716] 22,731|1877745| 492,003|D 175,720) 18) ..| 18 392] 48 440] 2,024) 3 
4) 2,361 24, 561 21,200] 2,500} 2,203) 1,180 27,083}D 2, 522 (;) fees 6 L2u at 132 150) 4 
; 10, 766 17,893 13,100) 3,525) 1,210) 37 17,872|S 21 cc] tamer 6 14, 3 17 58 2 
eS ee ee in AN hye fee Se ceed. cob eT calf conf aeRO Otel meee Ae 
8| 4,514 6,745} 3,900 281) 1,126 202 5,509/S 1,236 Ol Pes 3 its, anes 15 117] 8 
9} 4,121 12,860} 7,758] 5,329) 2,849) 2,175 18,111/D 5,251) **8 1 4 12 12 197] 9 
A Le Sec erS I ena ral aero ta aie areal (oes) ames! tire rica Melnn ree 3 2 5 171| _ 22 193 1 
iM SS. Adel | Saeielo a ies Oo eel tektrotd econerae! ME cate Hernconrr | each perira 46 46] 343 343 ft 
1} 5,067| 54,124) 26,508} 1,751) 5,022) 14,533) 47,814/S 6,310) 30) 21) 51 256}1313) 1,569} 601} 1 
2} 23,050 97,238] 54,674] 3,503] 15,663] 57,166] 131,006/D 33,768} 26) 16) 42 120} 379 499 433] 2 
203 ,070}1,872, 220/923 , 495/118, 273|230, 220]753 , 547)2,025,535| ....... 1118} 122]1240]14, 914/5722)20, 636/36, 679 
213, 751|1, 763, 350/953 ,895| 87, 964/220, 098/466, 344/1, 728" BL Se 965] 92/1057|15,483/4620) 20, 103/30, 543 
BR 108,870) .....| 30,309} 10,122)287,203] 207,284) .......| 153) 30} 188 ee 1102) 533) 6,136 
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CAMPUS 
Date 


INSTITUTION LOCATION CHIEF OFFICER . 
‘ ter | Acres} Value 








































1 Baxter’ Seminary’... >. (2s. cpe«sislasie «oe Baxter; Tennssis cers Harry L. Upperman....| 1910 37| $8,500 
2|Blinn Memorial Gollege** es Bhar Cano ae Brenham, Tex......... B. E. Breihan......... 1884 7} 17,700 
3}Cazenovia Seminary..........-. . Cazenovia, N. Y....... Charles E. Hamilton... .| 1825 9} 9,800 
4 oct Collegiate Institute. . -Hackettstown, N. J..... Robert J. Trevorrow.. . .| 1866 50} 31,000 
5|Drew Seminary for Young Women. . Carmel): No Yous .fsccs Herbert E. Wright......| 1866 34} 20,000 
6/East Greenwich Academy........... . East Greenwich, R. I. ..A. Talmadge Schulmaier.} 1803 5} 10,000 
7|East Maine Conference Seminary........ Bucksport, Me......... Ralph EB. Peck......... 1851 150} 15,000 
8|Epworth Military Academyt Sea ee wk Epworth, Iowa........ Frank Q. Brown....... 1857 15 ‘ 
9|Epworth Seminary**. ............8..0.- Epworth, Ga.......... W, H. Patton, 0.6... 1908 13} 1,500 
10|Genesee Wesleyan Seminary............. Darna, INOS AE Bea Frank MacDaniel...... 1832 100} 9,500 
11|Harwood Boys’ School...............005 Albuquerque, Ni Mieees H. A. Bassett.......... 1887 68] 25,000 
12|Jennings Seminary.........-...-..+205- Aurora, dls Ses Bertha A. Barber....... 1855 4} 35,000 
13|John H. Snead Seminary............... Boaz, Manes ieb ees William Fielder........ 1898 7| 12,000 
14/Maine Wesleyan Seminary.............- Kents Hill) Mes deter T. W. Watkins........ 1821 500} 11,930 
15|McLemoresville Colleziate Institute**. ...McLemoresville, Tenn. .Elmer H. Harrell....... 1886 8 
16/Montpelier Seminary................... Montpelier, Vt........ John W. Hatch........ 1833 6] 41,000 
17|/Mount Zion Seminary**................ Mount Zion, Ga....... Estella S. Howard...... 1907 22] 1,000 
18|Murphy Collegiate Institute........ Rae ce Sevierville, Tenn. :...-. H. A. Davee.......... 1891 64] 28,000 
19]Ozark Wesleyan College*........... Tae ‘Marionville, Movies William W. King....... sna ava ae 
20|/Pennington Seminary..........-........ Pennington, N. J.....%. *..Francis Harvey Green...| 1839 34) 54,362 
21/Port Arthur College.............. a Port Arthur, Tex....... A. B. Chenier......... 1908 15] 117,804 
22|Tennessee Wesleyan College*............ Athens, Ten eee James Ti Robb a0as. ce] b-ca| cea ane 
23/Texas Wesleyan College................ Austin, TeX seen ves F. A. Lundberg. ..... Pot Wak) 21} 100,000 
24 Tilton School. .Seits a0: Gee ee sevens diye seb v's TiltonhiNe Hee eee George L. Plimpton......} 1852 10} 25,000 
25/Troy Conference Academy.............. Poultney, Vt..% 2 fev ek Robert L. Thompson... .| 1834 50} 25,000 
26|Washington Collegiate Institute..,....... Washington, N. C.:.... Maynard 0. Fletcher. ..| 1920 80) 55,000 
27|Wesley Collegiate Institute.............. Dover, Delos: A eee Clarence A. Short...... 1873 6] 40,000 
28)Wilbraham Academy...... eo aictnts sintak oi Wilbraham, Mass...... Gaylord W. Douglass...| 1824 243) 55,514 
29|Williamsport Dickinson Seminary........ Williamsport, Paihans, os John W. Long......... 1849 6} 23,510 
30/Wyoming Seminary.................... Kingston, Pas!, oud L. L. Sprague......:.. 187, 620 


MOtalifis cateriien satus ocibiccr jcassccs 4 ae hee a he cate at enoeaicise dette chron 966, 540 
Total 1922-1923........... Js te SH eEaee Sect : 756, 765 


209,775 


Increase 
Decrease. . . 





* Included in Junior College report. 
t Includes property valued at $13,300, which is income-producing. 
i Figures taken from report made in 1925, 

** Does not meet fully the requirements of the University Senate. 
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BUILDINGS EQUIPMENT 
vaio RiGee San eG I ee ee vee es 
0} 0! alue 
Real LipRARY Furniture | Equip- 0 
No. Value Property |———_________| Apparatus | Museum and ment Plant 
Fixtures 
Volumes Value 
} 4 $72,800 $81,300 2,000 $2,000 $1,500 Sica: $14,050) $17,550) $98 .850} 1 
2 7 116,850 134,550 3,600 2,500 1,720 250 480 4,950 139, 500} 2 
3 13 383 , 005 392,805 3,500 4,000 BURTED), sys eee 53,415 125,130 517,935] 3 
4 7 554,806) 585,806 3,350) 3,350 45658 | Gen vase soe 92,417| 100,420 686,226] 4 
5 4 227,000 247,000 300 BEOOO Peabo tele Geeta 71,800 74,300 321,300} 5 
6 7 95,913] 105,913} «5... 200 1,500 500 2,000 4,200 110,113). 6 
7 4 239 , 000 254,000 750 1,560 4880). <4. ens xe 24,000. 30,440, 284,440) 7 
8 7 75,000 80,000 3,500 2,000 TOQO|. . Aaeicn ss 5,000 8,000 88,000] 8 
9 3 13,500 15,000 1,500 800; OO): wae tertsccis 1,500 3,000 18,000} 9 
10 10 310,370 319,870 6,000) 3,600 CHE Tt] peas See teees 37,180 43,780 363 , 650/10 
11 7 75,000 100,000 2,300) 800 MOO Laas revere 800 1,700) 101, 700}11 
12 1 70,000 105,000 2,000 2,000 DESO) sie vereicteass 18,000 21,350 126, 350)12 
13 5 315,700 327,700 1,800 3,750) AESOO| baa Catenin 15,000 20,550 348, 250/13 
14 9 231,129 243,059) 6,500 6,947 2SGB4l so <aaarescts 37,025 46, 626 289 , 685}14 
15 3 23 , 250 24,050 1,000 750 ES 2B OW 2 ercrarsicns 5,500 7,500 31,550)15 
16 9 $127,764 168 , 764 1,000) 1,750 550 3,000 16,463 21,763 190, 527/16 
17 8 34,530 35,530 2,400 2,000 LO sku teh cxo 2,000 4,770 40, 300)17 
18 4 221,000 249,000 955 2,000 2500]. caercters« 9,000 13,500 262,500 id 
UO ake ellen eee e | Pare Sea bm es GaN Ee sg Rn EE a Semmes «| oo Bln EDeectatecalls x ah laheses satel) pac el EEN icc A 

20 ll 293 , 260 347 ,622 2,500 3,000 500) = 2524 circa 19,000 22,500 370, 122/20 
21 2 103,075 220: 879) i" —< saree lita saa oore 250) 52 Bepreaisiz 23,890 24,140 245,019 a 
HEA \ "ss etal | Seas SRR on eG | Soe ee Tea el 2 en a teen Rae sania Me een [eae | Ra ae 2 SS 2 
23 4 46,600) 146,600 1,500 2,000 ON eer 5,000 7,550 154, 150)23 
24 12 398 , 000 423 000 11,000 4,000 1,500) 1,000 25,000 31,500 454, 500/24 
25 8 435 , 273 460,273 5,000 5,000 BBL | lwatcy veccpesed 25,935 83,316 493 ,589)25 
26 5 172,000 227,000 1,800 2,000 TIVE] Eien teres caus 10,000 13,500 240, 500]26 
PH 3 150,000 190,000 1,800 3,500 CTU We aremesae 12,500 16,900 206 , 900/29 
28 9 215,271 270,785 8,000 3,500 2,748 500 25,890 32,633 303 ,418]28 
29 9 442 524 466,034 4,000 LE) | SP On en ae 67, 299 72,096 538, 130]29 
30 9 925,000} 1,112,620 5,000 7,000 3,000 2,000 20,000 32,000} 1,144,620/30 








184 | 6,367,620) 7,334,160 83,055 77,304] 110,966 7,250} 640,144) 835,664) 8,169,824 
214 | 4,901,099) 5,657,864 95, 602 91,445 45,210) 8,435) 491,685) 636,775) 6,294,639 
vee 466; 5211-15676, 296) 3.0. are. es GD MDG J+ Moline ne 148,459} 198,889} 1,875,185 

SLA SP a fone ieee BEC 12,547 pCa C3 | |e eee 1 CO Rosie oe iene ne is ree) Mm Cree 5 
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TABLE VIII.—SECONDARY 























PRODUCTIVE 
UNENCUMBERED 
INSTITUTION 
General 
5 Professor- | Scholar- Other 

eae z= ships ships Library | Purposes 
{Baxter Geminaryoee =. LG idee ce bese am ana oiddbaderies| We de ois 5 S$. ios Ss estes SpideIssi Socata: 
2/Blinn Memorial College.............002e eee e eee e ee ees 66:, 200]: titan. cael Ayes scedstere |) Pearemer on paie | A wera eee 
Si Cazenovia SeMINATY = ad hse shat ww cle sielenn mae’ es 59; 652) seen. ante 49,819)  ...... 54,405 

4|Centenary Collegiate TRS EROULE sce o:e HRY «ks on fh eearhesere 11) SUA es erence 8,766 151 

5|Drew Seminary for Young Women.................-555 4; 000) stasesc Fo Sl lnsgetiatars | Ganj nees- 100 
6|East Greenwich Academy........-. 0.0.0.0 eee eee cence 34,005) cages... 18,5650) ceancaee <stch x Heettenr 

7|Hast Maine Conference Seminary. ............000--005- 4,600) tafe det 38 STL am one east. es tere eae 
8|Epworth Military Academyt.......-..-.-0--.:e0eee ee 10, 500) adnan. cs | renege steers ope eld pieces are: 
OlPpworth Seminary... HOR ss oc. baw sesceecc ware AMDB ereie | HIB. ooo ses | AIRS Ginter. o | Una Bape: | eyo rne |b aes ote 
10|Genesee Wesleyan Seminary............---2+eeeeese eee AS, 341 ioe eeoak lg: Sees |e aes © «lates see 
11)Harwood Boys’ School. 65) 05.... ees cee eee ete ence ee B00) Hinge 8 sree: | Sent. Peels [aegypti eee 
PDiFonnings SeMINAY cc Lense Mie se vfeuwiecerasecese’ ep oidgMis ee ono nal {VDE peeale cle] (eueleh eagle ccesel| GEN ye Sine le | eae oipmarete 28 ,000 
13|John H. Snead yest Be cok Nrasceiscssle is arsine OOO Meuse sett Rings ei tolaee ee oeeel[ hae cere oer 
14|Maine Wesleyan Seminary................0 0 cece secu 137, 222| lara. gence 20,575 12,266 11,363 
15|McLemoresville Collegiate Trista tutes, ojo score ses snl te eee ec OHM oGiie « oe CRE SHE <r cne MERE opal sco | SEVIS Slats «ott alge, createed 
16|Montpelier Seminary... (281... eee cede cone 118 ,303 18,977 125000) tar cbae.: 24,000 
ET NEO UR GALTON STII ANY cd ey ux fea re) secs ederelaceiofeuv acini’ aicisra ance aril Lyla stein Oeil eeeeear are co tie ie Re inlars Gia | Remens se invatoh | Meena eta CoeaienS 
18 Murphy Collegiate Institute ds... [60.00 see. Ube wns Fo] AMD oles 00] HUGE ofr.e 0 2: 000) ies stipe. [tl pean siete 
19/Ozark ibis bait CollegeOHR AS... don ce caus ace ,aMOBtrdcine celtic. . eaacerele| 4b. = pipialaeh| HMR eatoeyy oie [AP Oah athyg oat haem he aeatate 
20|Pennington Seminary... 26+ slece eens ens ee eee ees 9 GOO tse tas. sulele | Roya censatecer 5 O00} Fe as, scteiere 
21)Port Arthur Collage’ Fieri Ry a a cintawid wins eho oA Aiowie-s 3.1 MOG 2G y, « 0'l] EMDR codes crake [HUMID sfphels @r-IifearUN Seip ole fear cera 
D5 | Ponnessee: Wesleyan Collegotic .. thE Pe cee UG oa. } UGE steve « o-f LEeS wolads 0 022 | IMM Rabel per Gas ole dno eralatans 
23| (Texas: Wesleyan: College Wie fim... - nsec cient hbete ole clere «| MIM ots om in| ANIL oto = aln)| SPOR etnias « | eae cao oh Ugh clei tmiay 
2a | daltore SChOD ee ek ec ihtce cele cc cen ico MUotob ease 219,000 116,000: 78 , 356 5,420 6,050 
25|Troy Conference Academy................- sO bieck' chavs 40, 000) tagen-ae5. OY BDV O00] lacy Geeks colt te crane 
26| Washington ‘Collegiate Institute... 008.:.....2 088s. .3. |i .. | eey ae.. . leoM van oe [la Saree hin Sustetale 
27| Wesley Collegiate Institute. ............-.+-..e eee sees DAA, COQ Gia. de asec Uy apttche nt [PROM aerate acs |e Seal cee 
28|Wilbraham Academy... .........- 200-20 cece eee eee DGB SY Witieeamen a B35 AIA ray Herta. 53,196 
29| Williamsport Dickinwon Seminarysigcecsescet een ere OLED] | Sait Seaiean | aie ima RE | Pele rs Tope be line EA 
30| Wyoming Seminary... 27055... 060.02. 0. SR REE 11899" 767 fare ee... 305288 lien Sachine' |? hapes soe 
a SAO DIROCIAT CATER EE esc mae ee 2,951,121 134,977 829 , 694 22,837 177,614 
ote otal 1922-1028 PPR cd encore co wiere a aes es Iho ses ve ell oon AR Bee ge Ge saygeepes, eens 
3 Lo ORS ae BRT eSB OS Sen an | Rene eal RO nl Rie eany | Sete eS Gams 
ECTOARE sicyoiesecaocsd nv due tvlow sae TE OED SEO ele ea Ee | ae ie erate heen o 


*Tacluded in Junior College report. 








+ Figures taken from report made in 1925. 
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SCHOOLS, 1926-1927, PERMANENT FUNDS 





























UNPRODUCTIVE 
ENDOWMENT ENDOWMENT OTHER ASSETS, 
Annual | ESTATE NOTES, my 
Encum- Encum- Gra Income ET Additions 
sane Sea Total Indebt- to 
. Endow- | pom edness | Capital 
Total Miscel- | Totai_ | ment | Endow- has t 
Subject to Subject to | Janeous ment Tntarak Non- ili 
Annuity, Annuity, Bearing | Lnterest- 
Ete. Ete. earning | Bearing 
1 tah eres (See Ye eee oe 500 $9,500) 1 
>, malas Ae 65,2 8] = Ses Se 2 
3 91,200 255,076) =... 2] we eee eee | 209,076) 8,200) + 23,865) 62,910) 60,943) ...... 3 
2 | ee eet 8 QUZSUE As ietsraetel elee'd welll oveiststsveres| yao ys DOUG. nas ccte fp mate] miter 5,896) 4 
Bien: s'il a LESIKU 2) cae rey? 9 ida Beeeseee peas] Memeby rey tine Ot (1) Waa: +. | meracaisrerd hema bain Uh Aas ek 5 
| ema cS 52,655 1,955] 6 
7 LMS he APART AN OS SRP LERE sta a] etetel ered SOS ACL ae ly LOU'S a AttRlSted Ie Sate Ag | des LO eee Rt netare if 
sf ONRs 10,500 2,000 a 
10 8,000 189,341 198, 000)10 
Oi | Ee: Vi, GOOF Beh cHE es weston» certinvoreceif i «hy BOO) = 3 BOR woe co ote a 010.06 5 | MEU fro Mirolata unas il 
12 8,000 36,000 6,000 “ 
13). AOR, BROOO TE ie “ee elaeis ales eres 5,000) = SOOM coo ceciade ee sc ehtiete dO) wiernatel [OO Sites 
. 1,000 162, 496 11,340 i 
16 1,000 169, 280 31,220 ib 
11 (|Meat ot bs See Seer 9/650 17 
Sle = create 2,000 33, 000)18 
OU — oo MR) cpclecPe Mireecs cette omc: ctaver] ne ta ie rwrorsflm oo: wep wibeelf t/o/elabsqerell ye, wc o'eier ice nc 0) wimp sen | pene ncerere 
QO - «0 RR. 14,900 
Dt I ee aS eee (eee See eee ee Semrereyane ees: Manee (yo) weerecrer Perennial Pak aka 
FO Fe, RRR eT Da cep extaine. ctavdthh - cohnngie wal] vie wie an wen =a ielese wma Gp ete ww acer ser inicio we] Peaiesitnt tere 
PEE MRS SE 0) iar cA 
DAs 1 seleverets 424 826 
2.5 Or hen 45,000 
220] ees cil | Seamer oct 
OT DEER lisse 224, 662 
OSs, a 304, 954 
29 1,000 267 , 212 
BOG xtapey de 1,430,000 
110,200} 3,726,443 724,008} 398,003 
se ARE 2,797,380 426,052} 765,092 
eee, 929 , 063 297 , 956 i ie 
oes se rl 367,080 
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- TABLE IX.—SECONDARY 
CURRENT 
Income 
INSTITUTION 
Endow- | Puble | ¥ 
ndow- ublic rom 
ne ars ment, Educa- Special 
fc Including tional ifts 
Annuities | Collection 
U| Baxter Scwunary. setarinchvienraOte Mone cg Mc ore HE RIECIGM olevaratdacrevatatches $2,132; ._.$. 4ase. $7,950 $4,431 
atplinn Memorial College:..ccdummss cc ude btad « ccs ben ees voiiaccsrvabldeg 5,573 3,764 617 
S| CAZONOVEN SCOMDAL Vex cinresct- sfucn sic ns SRS av 0.0 o HORN dk soiw tlevencvelslodittes 65,185 8,200 Bi COO Ponce 
4\Centenary.Colleziate Institute. 0.0.6 6600 ie id ie aac eee 133 , 387 986 1700 |\2 oe tee 
5|Drew Seminary for Young Women..........0....0.ccece eee eeeeees 119,828 42 1,300 1,865 
6\Bast Greenwich Academiy.. . 0.01... 2086... 00. nde DE EUR. 19,697 3,500 5,500) swe 
7j}East Maine Conference Seminary..............-0.2:0eesstuceeseenes 16,825 230, 5,000 5,600 
8|Epworth Military Academy?,.... 0. bees k eee ew eee een 12,650 348 2,000 150 
GLB WOLGhISEMUIDATY,. oy seri eofiela an cu.nleit.e ceMRs, siesta GUMIEY  E vob oseyrasom ec ehin 1,102),. S088, 6, 600 245 
10/Genesee Wesleyan Seminary 2. aces bs oneness OG ah 74,485 7,294 4,000) —...... 
11|/Harwood Boys’ School...............0% 6,560 80 2,800 6,359 
12|Jennings Seminary ?. . BEE 31,588)... =. JSR. 4,775 
13|John H. Snead Seminary . sinha tonne 12,474 300 11,000 2,415 
14|Maine Wesleyan Seminary... ........005 cece ce desceteucuceueeees 16,863 14,692 1,400 4,651 
15|MeLemoresville Collegiate Institute... .........0. ccc ceeceeeeusees BORD. 8 ae Bee. 5, 400).4 - cee. 
1G MontpeleriSeminanyss sly... feces HD ee MUM Eee beau eters 35,198 5,898 2,401) . 877 
MP AOUN Le AID LS SOUNTALY, S 8a sleirtacg-ce ase 6 flab. oi ais) kay s-e-aionte is cae SPM, U-608) 4 sarkeck 8,150 3,175 
18 Murphy \Collémiate Institute}. 6.65.5. 7658... od BR BE ade eccca oot 5,280 160 , 000: 7,960 
RO} Ozarka Wieslevans@ allege dirdy acute eC a ete x ere tah oh aacedtasiraretiou Aemlr. eee Be ek seen hilcnonn eae P| Ramer 
OMPOUDIN GON SOMUNATY. 2 rn.cte hy cusses odopatewedtepene se ctaavewws Ms 94,020 575 6,004 14 
PAL ORiTAT Mur COC RO ris. = Ay mata ce tate ines carck inte oo bic slog Oe een: 36,328 250841". 8. bene | | ae 
22|Tennesseo: Wesleyan: College®. .........deccsse late ates MS nlc... OO ie dasse bee = ee Oe pair 
Za LOXABAWENeV Am OOlEZOS 2h icici cels vo UES AB. oo MEME EB et hiesew cee eotun 1,833), - 2. abe 1,850 422 
DAUTUONUSGUOO ema eer riaa celle aasaived suaisiiis sede madera tcutieeets. 75,979 22,213 1,618 78 
25) Troy Coyiference Academy. 1.0... seth. 1688 ASS La Gseuidlaen 34,414 1,710 5, 000|~=t. ies 
26] Washington Collegiate Institute...............00:. ees. esis aa 11014)... bee. 9,700 2,623 
27|Wesley Collegiate Institute... 2.2... 1p tebe. + Gla SEE. RG ESE ai 19,004 5,800 ,000 285 
28/Wilbraham Academy...... fabere nay EMDR Abas f 5,70 ca? ot) Seana B 49,125 13,000 700 1,700 
29/ Williamsport Dickinson Seminary?...............0eecccsveeseeuees 122,941 16,157 3300). ea ares 
80 Wyoming Semitary 302... jack. Sd. oR Be. Aaa ROS RRA Ee Ate 123 844 47,376 ANCOVA aes 
5 ET SERCO HOOT OD Oe RSS OC Ds WC Ae ee ee ee 1,133,269 154,409 119,265 42,907 
Total 1922-1923. .... a isfoeiaja)sie)e70 Wie, «56.5.0, 0, peep et Pete § AUR, APEC chs 890,306 117,756 101,265 87,582 
“Increase D SOCRIDO OL. PSC CIOL. GSCI Ce ELITE OOees. ome ert 242, 963 36, 653 18:000/== = ees 
1 i III A Se IIAP Mann IAT WSIS MraEharfir falisacritmion imacmemritee pom meee te 44,675 


* Included in Junior College report. 2 Gross income and receipts reported for dining hall and dormitory. 


1 Operation and maintenance of entire physical plant. 


3 Figures taken from report made in 1925. 
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SCHOOLS—ANNUAL BUDGET, 1926-1927 
BUDGET 
EXPENSE 
Surplus 
Dedel 
From Boo Oth pa 
h an¢ 4 : ther 
Se a Total se Equip; Business Operating Charces Total 
: ment 
ne a ee ry a ee a a ee a ae 
t WiaSeeeS $14,513 $12,000 $700 $1,035 $1,463 $315 $15,513) D $1,000 
716 10,701 BZ GGG) tap. eles sys 859 1,066 4,138 18,729} D 8,028 
1,369 78,504 35, 184 401 12,886 19,786 9,007 77,264| S 1,240 
6,750: 142,823 42,085 1,780 13,991 131,168 33, 985 123,009} S 19,815 
15,134 138, 169 36,555 7,209 13,825 16,055 64,525 138\16OfE2S2 aS 
ee: 28 , 697 15,593 ee 7,500 2,050 3,434 28,577| S 120 
7,806 35,461 16,360 2,861 6, 222 5,578 4,531 35,552) D 91 
at ek, 15,148 10,550 2,300 3,000 3,580 2,022 21,452} D 6,304 
1,323 9,270 7,513 501 480 985 368 9,847| D 577 
5,129 90,908 34,550 350 808 137,725 14,657 88,090} S 2,810 
700 16,499 Se 2001 2k a. dae 125 2,337 5,787 GOO EO Ss Dees ares 
2,956 39,295 8,336 305 1,817 110,649 16,353 37,460) S 1,835 
4,147 30,336 20,198 512 2,004 2,465 5, 157 30886) o 0" SF SSeS 
160 37,766 23,493 1,568 4,074 7,019 7,704 43,858} D 6,092 
1,650 12,032 9,645 806 235 G24 eer 11,310} S$ 722 
1,081 45,455 21,358 1,704 6,220 3,432 12,009 44,723) S$ 725 
3,195 16,028 9,480 450 185 800 7,528 18,393} D 2,365 
1,390 25,790 11,845 1,140 1,400 5,890 6,110 26,385) D 595 
eee 100,613] 26,355] 5,507| 3,545] 139,935] 38,996 114/238] D 13,625 
6,455 44,867 19,337 1,008 8,120 1,215 1,995 31,675] S 13,192 
1,654 "5 350] 31440| 30] 3S 50] 1,290] 440 5,259 eee 
4,658 104,546 37,936 18,025 23 ,599 18,349 18,143 116,052) D 11,505 
1,295 42,419 4,472 534 4,104 15,853 8,071 33,034) S 9,385 
1,620 24,957 14,677 B20) 2 «Basa 7,140 3, 232 25,678; D 721 
aon aate 28 ,089 20,000 281 2,572 4,445 3, 864 31,162} D 3,073 
500 65,025 18,500 600 7,500 116,000 20,115 62,715) S 2,310 
4,977 147 ,375 46 , 263 982 7,534 131,804 42,458 129,041) S 18,334 
1,873 175,848 88 , 963 8,137 15,277 44,524 25,855 182,756] D 6,913 
76,538 1,526,393 615,454 58,320 148 , 967 333 , 236 360,799 DS CGY WA) Posse 
76,856 1,273,765 570,339 49,699 120,730 299 , 387 257 ,029 F297 1841s eee 
See 252, 628 45,115 8,621 28 , 237 33 , 849 103,770 219,592 Rance 
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TABLE X.—SECONDARY 


aa a a ee eee Se ee 


INSTITUTION 


FACULTY STUDENTS 

All Depts., 

Excluding Academy Sub-Academy 
Duplicates 








1|Baxter Seminary 
2|Blinn Memorial College........ ean Ot Reeser ott ee 
3|Cazenovia Semi 
4\Centenary Collegiate Institute...............0...00.05- 
5|Drew Seminary for Young Women............ ) 
6|East Greenwich Academy. . . f 
7|East Maine Conference Seminary 
8|Epworth Military Academy 
9|Epworth Seminary 
10|Genesee Wesleyan & peminary 
11|/Harwood a School 
12 desomnes fe MINANY sees nae ineartes «laa ee des epeBet 
13|John H. Snead Seminary 
14/Maine Wesleyan Seminary 
15|MeLemoresville Collegiate Institute 
16|Montpelier Seminary 
17|Mount Zion Semina 
18 erphy Collegiate Institute 
19] Ozar'! ike tier College* 
20/Pennington Seminary 
21/Port Arthur College 
22|!Tennessee Wesleyan College* 
23|/Texas Wesleyan College 
24|Tilton School 
25|Troy Conference Academy 
26|Washington Collegiate Institute 
27|Wesley Collegiate Institute 
28)Wilbraham Academy 
29| Williamsport Dickinson Seminary 
30 ee Seminary 


aha fale ne ne ofd lols wiele le eee ense eter e ee eis we 

















M | WwW | T M | WwW | T M | WwW 
3 6 9 34 53 SL ta aa 
5 4 9 18 18 SOL ee ies hi 
9 12 21} 173) 129) 302 5 9 
2 16 iti aaa 163} 163) ... Ag 
4 17 21 bse 105} 105) =... 25 
6 9 15 70 63] 133 Wi) aay |e 
5 6 11 98 ZO} =) 176i 3 
ait ee => 7 74 Ween 3 27 12) ree 
4 4 8 40 39 79 14 23 
10 10 20 87 701°. LGB ERS. 5 
4 4 8 14] 46 14 68) re 
1 14 LOW eee 67 Cid are tae 
6 14 20 98} 144) 242 78 97 
6 11 17 83 7) NTO aa a) oe 
2 6 8 20 30 50 63 62 
4 10 14 78} 113} = 191 Spe oe 
4 9 13 37 29 66 52 57 
5 6 11 98 83} 181 oA Poe 
14 3 17; 105 ae 105 25 
6 8 14th co an Hae Bie 
4 3 df 2 9 aL fortis 
15 12 27; 180} 101; 281 32\e hee 
7 8 15) 114; 119) 238 24 9 
5 5 10 65 67} = 132 10 ll 
9 7 16 45 22 C11 ice pate 
8 1 9 ai) SDI ste Eiice 
12 14 26) 112 97; 209 35 32 
19 14 33} 277) 143} 420)... ; 
186] 233} 419} 1,930} 1,835) 3,765) 485} 325 
169} 240) 409) 1,941] 1,767] 3,708) 619) 487 
big wisiays 1 ae LY} Sena 306 
a: CIS cade 11 a 184) 162 





* Included in Junior College report. 
{ Figures taken from report made in 1923. 


real comparison. 


Enrollments of schools appearing in 1923 list and not included in this report have been deducted in order to show 
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SCHOOLS, 1926-1927, ACADEMIC DATA 
STUDENTS 
Total 
Spectra, ScHooLs Excluding 
Duplicates Grad- 
Com- . Junior uates 
Art ie Music Normal College Others 
M | wiMi]Wwtht_e-M | W M | W M WwW M | W M WwW £ 

1 2 18 36 71 107 315 
P| ae aes [oS peas Mia a as side Sok ae Sei. Bee au 18 18 36 +500 
3 2 3 3 5 2 3 Se of aE ae Ace Ee, 185 149 334] 2,117 
es Cal (eee Nad le Be nee a wah oh se Sig aes Bhs mats 163) 163) 1,403 
5 wars ae 130 130 Rohe 
6 jer 87 63 150} +1,500; 
ve Fe ee es 98 78 176} 2,371 
8 aus 18 39 mee 39] 2,839 
9 Ano nee 54 62 116 ee 
10 es 87 76 163 ahh 
11 ee 82 ied 82 16 
12 ot ane ee ee Cae aoe 67 67 $233 
13 nue 12 58 13 108 176 231 407 Sess 
14 tay oe Lae ae ane 83 87 170) 1,725 
15 Bit aot She 83 92 175 $143 
16 sere 15 Fess 78 128) 206) 1,639 
17 Sex Vee, Pa 89 86) 175 +90 
18 it roe 98 83 181 272 
20 ibteay| 2 Sgr | fe nea 130 aoe 130 ape 
21 :1.{° 251) 317 eas 251 317 568 751 
23 aa sy 2 9 11 87 
22 a Fae wae 212 101 313] 71,821 
25 33]... wae aah 138 128 266] 1,580 
BOL Dial etultoeaetn. ts eae Sex Lp 75 78 153 104 
OW Wrac||\ Moone 13 15 16 22 ails 74 59 133 724 
2 eal ie AES Gee as see at nae ae 55 “oe 55 194 
29 Side S61 2 18] 5 £7) 40} 103 3 22 176} 230) 406) 2,080 
BOT ce eas tiSid cary Gh 54| 130 $a 386} 344) 730] 5,504 
38| 39] 358) 425) 126) 334 nae 15 16] 130] 2,792] 2,850] 5,642) 28,008 
25] 31] 253] 283 165 543 12 30 29 224] 2,903] 2,991/15,894| 25,632 
13 8} 105) 142 ae an x Pace ad ott tee ae 2,376 
PA aS ie acre 39 209 12 15 13 94 111 141 at Fr} 





DOWIRDSP cde 





a  —— ———— 
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- TABLE XI.—INSTITUTIONS FOR 
PLANT PERMANENT 
£ ~ 
5 | 
be & P ry 
INSTITUTIONS 2 3 el 2s S % 
8 io “BI 68 3 of Se 
S) g Ly a Pe) 3 ee od 
3 Bre Sl ee eee Seale 
2/3 |3| 3 ye Sat 13 38 aS 
Ss 
ren te 1 Wl = | sa] 4 aa | oa 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
Wpleash ata Hospital and Nurse 
Training School, New Orleans, La. |1916 4/t$250,000| $..... $12,000) $262,000} $79,503} $79,503 
President, T. Restin Heath, M. D: 
2|Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 
ee SR rio Doe eS nee 18] 19] 230,000|11,500} 3,500) 245,000) 481,015 481,015 
President, Geo. H. Trevor, Ph.D.,D.D. 
3|Meharry Medical School, Nashville, Tenn. 1915] 22] 12] 233,000} 5,000] 71,000] 309,000) 713,480} 713,480 
President, John J. Mullowney, M.D. 
CoLiEcEs 
1|Bennett College for Women, Greensboro, 
TS TROIS 0 SRE ae Scien Peet 38] 8] 376,800] 5,000) 14,240} 396,040 2,248 2,248 
President, David R. Jones, M.A. ‘ 
2/Claflin College, Orangeburg, CONS aaa 1869 21) 13} 265,750) 3,500} 20,100) 289;350) 131,920 145,420 
President, J. B. Randolph, M.A. 
3)Clark University, Atlante, Gas § 5:< celeron 1870] 150] 13] 450,000] 13,000] 25,000) 488,000) 173,791 173,791 
President, Matthew S. Davage, M.A. 
4|Morgan College, Baltimore, Md......... 1867} 85] 26] 491,427] 10,000] 55,000} 556,427} 67,104) 67,104 
President, John O. Spencer, Ph.D. 
6 Morristown Normal and Industrial College 1881} 50] 14} 300,600} 3,000] 17,600} 321,200 9,863 9,863 
President, Judson S. Hill, 
6|New Orleans Gilbert College, 7s vos 
1 eRe Ry Ne ceeecasal  eeoneeee Secrets Pear 1873 3| 7] 338,300) 2,430] 18,002] 358,732} 100,184 101,184 
President, Otto E. Kreige, D.D. 
7|Philander Smith College, Little Rock, Ark.|1883 41} 4] 133,000} 1,500} 10,000) 144,500 200 200 
President., George C. Taylor, M.A. 
8|Rust College, Holly Springs, Miss....... 1868 40] 11] 137,000} 3,000} 25,344) 165,344 16,423 26, 423 
President, Lee M. McCoy, A.M. 
9|Samuel Huston roles, Austin, Tex..... 1900} 15] 10) 121,100} 3,500) 15,000) 139,600 700 700 
President, T. R. Davis, A M 
10| Wiley College, Marshall, Tex........... 1882} 53] 16] 329,550) 15,000] 26,306) 370,856 1,186 1,186 
President, M. W. Dogan, Ph.D., D.D. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
1|Bethune-Cookman Collegiate Institute, 
Daytona Beach, Fla hae ean ee 1905 32] 14] 346,695} 2,500] 27,167) 376,362 700 700 
President, Mrs. Mary McLeod ee 
2\Haven Teachers’ College, Meridian, Miss.|....| 101] 14] 151,250] 1,000) 8,000] 160,250 1,000 1,000 
President, J. Beverly F. Shaw, Ph.D. 
3|Princess Anne Academy, Princess Anne, 
M FR ARE ae Ne Bod nb aden paene 1886} 117] 8] 141,000) ..... 26,000} 167,000) 1...... a sae 
Principal, Thos. H. Kiah, M.A.,Ped.D. 
4!Walden College, Nashville, Tenn........ 1866 7| 6] 155,000} 3,000) 7,500] 165,500 4,914 4,914 
Dean in Charge. H. H. Sutton, A.M. 
Piette nh OO DOS Paes 793|199|4,450,472| 82,930/381, 759|4, 915, 161)1, 784, 231 1,808, 731 
Tote 1022 192s sia eit ee samc sat 1,243}186|3, 852,246] 61, 100/369, 400|4, 282, 746)1,494, 631 1,494,631 
Ancrease yen dscstistnr nice = ....| ...| 18] 598,226] 21,830] 12,359] 632,415 289,600; 314, 19 
Decrease sue taun sec rowel vines C177 eae tema | (corto aon aS ren Rie, Gein cul few Od > 9S 








t pares taken from report made in 1923. 

t Including figures for Boarding Department. 
1 Included in endowment of Morgan College. 
2 Includes Keyser Practice School expenses. 
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Books and 
Equipment 


851 
5,799 
3,457 
2,079 

928 


5,743 
1,640 
3,964 
1,269 





EXPENSE 
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1,800} 7,898] 15,483] 41,428)S 231 


5,000} 48,310 


4,.226/117 , 689 
9 , 287} 425 , 533 
7 , 367136 , 864 
8, 243} 123 , 175 
6, 248) 180, 030 


4,668) 110,504 
2,179){11,071 
9,015} 118 , 729 
5,040} $6,430 


7, 117}13, 434] 133 , 595 


1,484/11 , 933|138, 693 


902 


2,372 


ss INcoME 
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‘Bae 
ST as 
83 2 |g los. 38 
E 2” PERE Lt: 
2/25] 2 | 2 Sees os ae 
S |38| 83 | ss |ssslka=| $5) 8 | gs 
8 132] £6 | ka leedless| 58] & | <8 
vist ae +$72/$6, 135] $... 
2 $1,414/38, 578 1,667] 41,659)14,533) 1,714 
3 45 480/194, 860|72, 740 1,500] 14, 283/183 ,383}45, 839/82, 499 
1 $12, 663 2,631125,550| 3,164! 44,008}15,551 
2 $48,121 .|22,500| 7,147) 77,768|29,577 
3} 5,000 $41,825 681|/43,190| 7,789) 93,485/35,673 
457,500 $14,536] 3,490] 2,315/31,730) 21,069 73, 140)32 ,844 
5 . 124,530 1,343]15,560| 35,233) 76,666 27,278 
6 $25,200 125]18,118] 12,081) 55,524/28, 180 
7| 3,000 $19, 126 15,350] 1,990] 36,466/18, 854 
8] 7,000 $39,012 2,000}16,075| 10,499 67 ,586|27 ,039 
9}11,096 $20,134 1,551|11,629] 6,275) 39,589 20, 683 
10| 8,000 $66,166 24,900} 1,494) 6,990} 99 550/41, 702 
1/10,000 $35,482) 232 17,000] 50,067|102, 781}? 37299 
2} 7,000 $20,974 770|12,400| 2,545) 36,689}12,728 
3} 2,000 $10,015 31,268] 41,283/18, 009 
4 $13,349 707| 7,629] 1,989) 23,674 12,148 


Se Eee eee ee ee a eS ee ral 1 SSE ER aS ea ee ee 


244802|1137804|424937|125116] 93189} 347656 
935720|1027187|366610|164906| 47544! 304222 








1,005 


4,332|115,473 


496) 11,102 
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Other 
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. $7, 600/$30, 746|$44, 553|$7 , 000|$2,293/$2,000| $6, 668]$27,525/$45,486|D 933 
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TABLE XII.—INSTITUTIONS. FOR” 





























j STUDENTS 
ation College 
INSTITUTIONS ee of es 
M W 7 M WwW M WwW 
PRoFEssioNaAL ScHOOLS 
1|Flint-Goodridge Hospital and Nurse Training School. ..... 14 4 AB mye ae 1 26 
2|Gammon Theological Seminary... .........eeeeeeeee eens 5 ace 5 49], 19 
3)Meharry Medical School. ... .....0..s0eceseee rene rereees 135 30 165) pace tiy see] 448 50 
CoLLEaEs 
1/Bennett College for Women... ...- 6-0: seeeee ener eee eees 2 13 1G enti 50 
2 Olatind Colleran cr eteeecer ote hee tie eins dorec'e coh ows 11 24 35 1 2] eres 5 nS 
SIG lAPKAUDIVERStty cer scidne orcas feels teeta a gaidaleaiefens 18 9 27; = 102 97 
4 Morgan Coleco. nm dipitie vows baste eitte auemlate delreisibaics « 34 1 45] 150} 257 
5|Morristown Normal and Industrial College. .............- 12 22 34 t7 {4 
6|New Orleans-Gilbert College..........0ccec ccc eeeeeaee 10 20 30 88] 224 
7|Phalander smith College... c.caiecccswsecevecdecvicate sc! 21 16 37 39 46 
Bi Rust Collegeat aarcabicat cence iscladssccsctaccsetpentt 12 16 28 49 43 
QiSamuel Huston College. ovis ccs weve ceeds cctee neces 23 19 42 67) 134 
LONileyCollege seen. te ot tee hss eee striated ae tensis 22 17 39] 187] 225 
Srconpary ScHoois 
1|Bethune-Cookman Collegiate Institute................05. 11 13 24) +10 T6 
2\Haven Teachers’ College............cceccecceeeeeeeeees 9 9 18] - 12) +32 
3)|Prince§s Anne Academy..........--.s.eceeceeeeeeeeecs 13 5 18 
4\ Walden’ Collegesccaicabsancccabs snktedocuosebosisscotiatas 5 10 15) 22} 718 
Totalaceseceeerairentaet nis cio Gores cs tokls eb wee 357 238 595 783 “1,161 463 6 
Potah for 922-1923 | coi tsnetes apieecaies 0 tyosiviege e iepre 5 273 201 474) 367| 488) 621 63 
NCreases pipes erlidene tend > bore “esivane s 84 BY; 121 416 ~~ 673 Raid & a 
Dodorease st eerie acta sates e gastric -sib case ocsficiae ae 4 40a] Aidieeseas|. LOS) 





* No report. 

+ Junior College. 

+ In addition, Summer School Enrollment, 129. 
**Tn addition, Summer School Enrollment, 253. 
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Sec eaNnanret ON He 


~~ wo wo 


STUDENTS 
Academy tonne Business Music Normal Others (Exeluding Grap- 
Duplicates) UATES 
miwimMiwimMi|wti|miwimiw mMilwlft 
i] 26| . 27| 278 
« 34). 29 102} 29] 181] *... 
443} 50| 493] 4,143 
133 27 250] 250] 650 
y27} 141) 114] 111 2 18} 317/297) 614] 1,487 
76| 105 1] 26 14 7| 181] 235] 416)... 
22| 26 172| 983] 1455] 672 
15| . 38 108; 136/; 3 4| 9) 19 U1 130] _ 189| 319] * 
140) 134/252) 51] 5] 20 25 22| 311} 533} + 844| 1,666 
73| 138 11] 115 - 195| **310| 646 
97| 153 146| 196] 342| 867 
20| 36 87| 170| 257| 613 
35] 52 1] 5 173} 302} 475| 334 
79| 184 35} 189} 274/379 
60 111 ic i ea 40) 84|- 308] 392) 508 
63| > 62) 10, 1 15 73) 77} 150} 525 
45|° 87 67| 75| 142] 3,115 
886 1,399| 284, 340) 12| 34) 2a) 2 25 98| 2,487| 3,404| 5,801)15, 883 
1,281| 1,819} 589] 830/ 8} + -23|_~—«31| «152; 37] 149 626| 3,130] 3,935| 7,065|11, 228 
4) re 4, 655 
395] 420| 305] 490 7| 40; 37 124 528| 643) 531) 1,174 
| 
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INSTITUTIONS 





1|Colleges, Universities, and Affiliated Schools 
2|Professional Schools* 
3|Secondary Schools.........--.--++.eeeee sees 


Net totals for schools under the Board of 
Education year ending June, 1927 


1|Schools of Board of Education for Negroes 


2|General Deaconess Board Schoolst 


3|Woman’s Home Missionary Society Homes and 
Schools 


Forrien ScHOOLS 
1|Universities and Colleges 
2|Medical Schools 
3/Theological Schools 
4|Other Schools 


eee ea clec pew mnice cesses osiecviecece 





the General Conference 


TABLE XIII.—GENERAL 


VALUE OF PLANT PERMANENT FUNDS 





























bee a Val Prodi U 
0 alue uc- npro- 
Schools of Equip- tive ductive eee 
Real ment Endow- Endow- Tice 
Property ment ment 
46|$50, 289, 081)$6, 687, 025/$52, 611, 528}$4, 381,356 $15,962,915 
43) 11,128,559} 1,818,091 12,407,427 17,500 484 , 388 
30| 7,334,160]  835,664| 3,726,443) 301,655 314, 483 
119]$68,751,800|$9,340, 780|$68, 745, 398] $4, 700, 511)$16, 761, 786 
17| 4,450,472 464,689) 1,784,231 24,500]: ance. oe 
a 2S ea) aearattstere 598; 086]\" e oc afl ~ ccreaiprec 
BON Hela cathe eions es] MiMbe ateneagpeyeyc'l| | AMIS es con eine cokera iace teal 
76| $5,373,846) $464,689] $2,378,017 $24,500 Soca 
195|$74, 125, 646/$9,805,469/$71,123,415)$4, 725,011 $16,761,786 








ud ste $0.8. sir $b ae 

Bho bebe SM abe occ Shsere cP evecare: | eee elore Rie. tee Seas roe 

10) Es des Phase evel > a en ee 

$0001. lacetctde ce dese: Pesos tek] Bec eeeeiees 
Sg aee| sth. ae oe Sites sit... $.thiss 


* Figures only partially complete, since some schools did not file separate reports. 
+ Excluding Jennings Seminary reported under the secondary schools of the Board of Education and those institutions 
also reported by the Woman’s Home Missionary Society. 


i _, iY. 
** Excluding duplicates reported in enrolment of Negro and Southern Schools. 


t Record incomplete. 


Norse.—For classification of institutions, see report of the University Senate. 
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SUMMARY, 1926-1927 
FACULTY STUDENTS 
i : Additions 

nnua. to i 

Indebted- Annual Expendi- Capital | | = 
ness Income tures Account Academic | Summer Grade tes 

lua 

1925-27 M Ww | T Year School 

1| $12,149,878] $12,891,840) $13,412,417] $21,177,259 1,893 958 2,851 60,326 12,361 118,721 
2 2,904,551 1,872,220 2,025,535 1,479,596 1,118 122 1,240 205636) = S665 36,679 
724,008 1,526,393 1,516,776 398 ,003 186 233 419 PACE 7) | eae ea 28,008 
$15,778 ,437| $16,290,453] $16,954,728] $23,054,858) 3,197) 1,313) 4,510 86, 604 12,361 183 , 408 
1 110,596) — 1,137,804) 1,136,616 45,480 357 238 595 5,891 382 15,883 
D\ - codatrees 221 , 253 T5S5695) 0 coco» 88 88 508) cea acuanal 2m esoteric 
Bho ase ate) Seis O77 CI9N hase > ji yeie 363 363 ELOY 7) fm = eres a eA | Aan nD CaS 
$110,596} $1,359,057) $2,273,090 $45,480 445 601 1,046 12,622 382 15,883 
$15,889,033] $16,511,706) $19,227,818 $23 , 100,338 3, 642 1,914 5,556 99 , 226 12,743 $199,291 
il fieent Wektsees $205.25. $2.008.2 Coss. St: 753 SESSHALIASARIE eaten 
6h Ero alle |) AS ily sem ln, Spe eta] bh Svea etal RINE ed (Deuce Ima Tera NBGA S'S Desire tect | ign BRE RODIN 
St ~ . age ec eth re ee = eee pc are ad 120 ODAlesspnkietitesle: see eee 
Bh > SRR ACE EE AOS. tees as vine ole 7,356 142 1029) OTR | os sawete 
t ore ae Ca Se $3...5 nee Sizconts: 8,229 146 01S) pe eiceee [uo feemiety 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS IN THE FOREIGN 
FIELD 


Institutions in roman type are those of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions; in italic type, those of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety. These tables have been compiled by the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 


UNIveERsITIES, CoLLEGES, MEpIcaL ScHOOoLS 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


University of Nanking, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Christian (Disciples, Methodist Episcopal, North- 
ern Presbyterian, and Southern Presbyterian Churches. Maintains 
College of Liberal Arts, College of Agriculture and Forestry (in 
which the Board of Northern Baptist Church co-operates), Junior Col- 
lege, School of Education, Department of Missionary Training and 
University Hospital. 

Gingling College, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies of the Northern Baptist, Christian 
(Disciples), and Methodist Episcopal Churches, and by the Mission- 
ary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal South and the Northern 
Presbyterian Churches. 


FoocHow CONFERENCE 


Fukien Christian University, Foochow, Fukien. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal and Dutch 
Reformed Churches, and the Church Missionary Society (British). 

Hua Nang College, Foochow, Fukien. 


NortH CHINA CONFERENCE 


Peking University, Peking, China. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, and Northern 
Presbyterian Churches and the London Missionary Society. Main- 
tains the College of Arts and Sciences and Theological School. 

Yenching College, Peking, China. Affiliated with Peking Univer- 
sity. Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Congregational 
(Women’s Auxiliary), Northern Presbyterian Churches, the London 
Missionary Society, and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Shantung Christian University Medical School, Tsinanfu, Shan- 
tung. Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Baptist Missionary 
Society (British), the Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Northern 
Presbyterian, the Southern Presbyterian, the Methodist Episcopal, 
the Wesleyan Methodist (British), the English Presbyterian, the 
United Lutheran Churches, the London Missionary Society, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the China Medical Board, 
and the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Peking Union Medical College, Peking, China. Conducted by the 
China Medical Board which carries all costs and has preponderance of 
control and with which are associated the Missionary Boards of the 
Congregational, Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian 
Churches, the London Missionary Society, the Society for the Propa- 
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gation of the Gospel. (British), the London Medical Missionary 
Association. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


West China Union University, Chengtu, Szechuan. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, the United Church of Canada, the British Church Mission- 
ary Society, and Friends Foreign Mission Association. Maintains the 
School of Arts and Sciences, School of Religion, School of Medicine, 
and School of Education. 


INDIA 
INDUS RIVER CONFERENCE 


: Forman Christian College, Lahore. Conducted chiefly by the Mis- 
sionary Board of the Northern Presbyterian Church. Methodist 
Episcopal Board provides two professors. 


LucKNoW CONFERENCE 


Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, India. 

Tsabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India. Conducted by the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Northern Presbyterian Board of Missions. 


SoutH INDIA CONFERENCE 


Madras Christian College for Women, Madras, India. Conducted 
by Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist and Congregational 
(Women’s Auxiliary) Churches, the British Church Missionary So- 
ciety, the Church of England Zenana Society, the Church of Scotland 
Women’s Association, the General Synod of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the London Missionary Society, Canadian Presbyterian 
Church (Women’s Auxiliary), Dutch Reformed Church (Women’s 
Auxiliary), United Free Church of Scotland (Women’s Auxiliary), 
the British Wesleyan Methodist Society (Women’s Auxiliary), and 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 


JAPAN 
JAPAN 

Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki. 

Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Women’s Christian College of Japan, Tokyo. Conducted by the 
Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist, Northern Presbyterian, 
and Dutch Reformed. (Women’s Auxiliary) Churches, the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Christian Woman’s Board of Missions (Disciples), and the United 
Church of Canada. 

KOREA 
KorEA CONFERENCE 

Chosen Christian College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Missionary 
Boards of the Methodist Episcopal, Northern Presbyterian, Methodist 
Episcopal South Churches and the United Church of Canada. 

Ewha Haktang, Seoul, Korea. 

Severance Union Medical College, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of Australia, the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Northern Presbyterian, Canadian Presby- 
terian Churches. 
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THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


CHINA 
CENTRAL CHINA CONFERENCE 


Nanking School of Theology, Nanking, Kiangsu. Conducted by 
Missionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, 
South, Northern Presbyterian, Southern Presbyterian, and the Chris- 
tian (Disciples) Churches. 


FoocHow CONFERENCE 


Union Theological School, Foochow, Fukien.’ Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Congregational and the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, and the British Church Missionary Society. 


NortH CHINA CONFERENCE 


School of Theology of Peking University, Peking, Chihli. Con- 
ducted by Missionary Boards of the Congregational, Methodist Epis- 
copal, Northern Presbyterian Churches, the London Missionary 
Society, and the British United Methodist Church Missionary Society. 

Peking Theological Seminary. Formerly the Peking Bible Insti- 
tute and distinct from the School of Theology of Peking University. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA CONFERENCE 


School of Religion of West China Union University, Chengtu, 
Szechuan. Conducted by Missionary Boards of the Northern Baptist 
and Methodist Episcopal Churches, the British Church Missionary 
Society, the Friends Foreign Mission Association (British), and the 
United Church of Canada. 


EUROPE 
DENMARK CONFERENCE 
Theological Seminary, Copenhagen, Denmark. 


FINLAND CONFERENCE 
Theological Seminary, Helsingfors, Finland. 


SouTHWEST GERMANY CONFERENCE 
Martin Missions Institute, Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 


ITALy CONFERENCE 
Reeder Theological Seminary, Rome, Italy. 


NoRWAY CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Oslo, Norway. 


SWEDEN CONFERENCE 
Theological School, Gothenburg, Sweden. 


INDIA 
BoMBAY CONFERENCE 
Florence B. Nicholson School of Theology, Baroda. 


NortH InpIA CONFERENCE 
Bareilly Theological Seminary, Bareilly. 
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ALL INpIA 
India Methodist Theological College, Jubbulpore. 


JAPAN 
JAPAN 


Theological School of Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, Japan. Conducted 


by Missionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Evangelical Association. 


KOREA 
KorREA CONFERENCE 


Union Theological Seminary, Seoul, Korea. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal and the Methodist Episcopal, 
South, Churches. 


’ LATIN-AMERICA 
CHILE CONFERENCE 


Union Theological Seminary, Santiago, Chile. Conducted by Mis- 
sionary Boards of the Methodist Episcopal and the Northern Presby- 
terian Churches. 


Mexico CONFERENCE 


Evangelical Seminary, Mexico City, Mexico. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Congregational, Christian (Disciples), Methodist 
Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal South, Northern Presbyterian, South- 
ern Presbyterian Churches, the American Friends and the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS CONFERENCE 


Union Theological Seminary, Manila, P. I. Conducted by Mission- 
ary Boards of the Congregational, Northern Baptist, Christian (Dis- 
ciples), Methodist Episcopal and Northern Presbyterian Churches, 
and the United Brethren in Christ. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, MEDICAL SCHOOLS, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Schools under the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society are in italics unless otherwise noted 
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Univ. of Nanking (Union, Nanking.. ...|Central China..../Nanking........]... 5| M | 41} 195 197| 342 524} 3} 171) 1 
Ginling College, Nanking............-. Central China... .|Nanking......-.. 1} F | 25) 9 14 133 
Nanking School of Theoloas. Nanking... |Central China....|/Nanking........ 1; M 9} .6 73 91 
Fukien Christian Univ. (Union), Foochow|Foochow........ Foochow.......- 1] M 14/22 176 = 
Union Theological Seminary, Foochow..|Foochow........ Foochow........ 1; M 3} 9 Basel” 
Peking University (Union), Peking..... North China.....|Peking.:........ -4} M }.47| 41 j 375, ..| 58 
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Primary Schools 1.325 £5 ge oe cle te North India. .... Moradabad......} 16} M wpe 210274 5 ae 2 
Primary SCHOOS. ioe vdie = son BE ao ofS North India... .. 12) F | ..| 20) 207) 3 Re 2 
PENTIMA RY GH OOM aes ootvanrloieialn 2" bom cehere vis North India..... CMT gol SE ent 74 oa 
Primary Schools. ...v.!..2. 20 6+ 000008 North India. .... 2| F Be D1 Brees] are 5 fe 
Boarding School, Sitapur.............. North India. .... 1] M 1]. -8)503 66} =. 22) di 
Boarding School, Sitapur.............. North India. .... iS} 1| F 2) 8}. 54) 23) 25 1 
Primary School, Lakhimpur............ North India..... 1| F Bt eQtet eT RAS. he 
A OUEN ein 8 a QUIERES) SCRE [ERE on art] bt 153 48! 451] 3126] 1199} 42/2043} 523 180) 71 
Industrial Institute, Aligarh........... Northwest India. . 1| M 1] 10 Jee: 39 
Middle School, Aligarh................ Northwest India. . 1| M pa CSRS i a ert) fea Be 
Middle School, Aligarh................ Northwest India. . | Ali 1) F Qe 10K. tan 93] 32) 21 1 
Primary Schools... ....-:bc-.sesse.en: Northwest India. . Be Oe ieee Beeets) aan) Wil ics (oot lok es 6 
Primary Schools.......-...200-+20.005 Northwest India. . | Ali 22) F ..| 18] 285 os 2 
Primary Schools... jose. sc. .estdes de. Northwest India. . 5} M u? 5] = 64 + 
Primary Schools...........+-+ Pveiesnate Northwest India. . 1 ie a) eae pee | Pegs Ul a 
Primary Schools...............00..00- Northwest India. . 91M] ..| 12) 146 ae 1 
Primary Schools. .......0...20.000.0005 Northwest India. . 3] F «olf Ol F128 Sis tye 
Primary School 2.22.04 05. eee. 054 Northwest India. . 1} F ee 6} 30 5 ie os 
Training School, Meerut............... Northwest India. . 1| F | Sa) Cae Paes wa 18 
Middle School, Meerut................ Northwest India. . 1] M Sale Ts. 27 90)... AES: 
Middle School, Meerut................ Northwest India. . 1) F Aig lO te. 38 29) 38 wf od 
‘Primary. SChOOIS, «2-4. oh secek. a. doe Northwest India. . 30) M . rod $603]... seletp os ee ite 
Primary Schools... ........0.0+0c00405 Northwest India. . 6| F 10} 154 Ae cal vane 
Training Schools, Muttra.............. Northwest India. . tok pat (imc red po ite 60 
Middle School, Muttra..............0. Northwest India. . 1; M AD ee ss 165) .. sii so 
Middle School, Muttra................ Northwest India. . 1| F pt ee Oar 123) =;... aisle 
Primary Schools.c.s:recicase dscns Coe Northwest India. . 25] Mj} ..| 30) 429 cg hec sila 
Primary Schools... sc. ceccceseeeesas Northwest India. . 6] F cabaret 249 wa eee 
Primary" Schoolasa> se eseees se aene eee Northwest India. . 5| M ne 5] 101 aryl books 1 
Primary Schools...s....-.+.ececeebes Northwest India. .|M CSS Sete 7 eet G8 Pas) tee 
Boarding School, Roorkee............. Northwest India. . 1} M Lal oe 9 Os: 
Boarding School, Roorkee.............. Northwest India. . 1} F Liable tee. 29) oe [raid 
PMmMAarys Schools. . os} sew cihdeest a tnenne Northwest India. . 16] M fof 2], 2289]. 2 9] aes 2 
Primary Schools.........c0eecceeveves Northwest India. . 4) ¥F 4) 103 1 
PHIMArysSONOOB s,s ooo es oc ovove tebe es Northwest India. . 6|M F 7| 107 1 
TLOUGMTP CRG CRS 0 5.6 00 55 oes cova ck EERE Re ee ene eas viaceae 192 17| 286} 3082! 241] 32] 440) 41 117] 39 
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Q Purits (Day anp Boarpina) 
: 3 RAs ee ges eee 
| 3 S| 3 
> Nap Praca ConFrERENcE Disrricr e 2/4 é 3 g = 
E} = 
3 is & 4 ke ze my B ae a 2 % ea a 
INDIA AND BURMA E S13 = ae x F es $5 Ee & 3 
2/ale|2 |adiod |Ps|ss o1o]a 
THHARY: SCHOOMS: |... s vise cco oe Lee. . os South India...... Bangalore. ...... 5|M F -| 10) 197 st; -| 197 
rial: and Industrial Institute, Kolar. .|South India...... Bangalore. ...... 1; M a Were (aes ie [rears a 9 9 
arding School, Kolar............... South India...... Bangalore. ...... 1; M oe 9) 43) = 37 53 asf 189 
idwin High School, Bangalore... .... South India... ... Bangalore. ...... 1] M Li SLO pa Ee 41 53 SapPedds 
tining School (B.F. 'M. & W.F. M.S.).. .|South India... Bangalore....... 1jMF 1 DALLA Se er 9 aa 
‘mary (1) Ean Ses Somer | een ee South India...... Bangalore....... 17|MF) ..| 40] 591 cee 
zses’ Training School, Kolar.......... South India...... Bangalore. ...... 1| F Gilets) eer Sem | eae e 
adergarten and Baby Fold, Kolar..... South India... ... Bangalore. ...... UM Flt) 2/516)... ae 
urding School, Kolar...............- South India...... Bangalore. ...... 1| F 1} 16] 80} 36 “A Weer 
‘dwin High School, Bangalore......... South India... ... Bangalore... ... 1] F 1]. 8} 24) 45 32 Pobre 
lining Institute (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S. ).|South India...... Bangalore. ...... 5 Go ers | Rey roa ee = Bi 
SHAT. OOHOOISS Wes hiss. tures. been. a South India, QM FI... 9} 150 ee 
mary Schools (B.F.M. & W.F.M.S.). .|South India 15|MF) ..|. 15) 248 oF ite 
7non Smith High School, Belgaum.. .|South India 1| M 2]: 20|21 | 9 aed 
TRAPY-SCHOOIBS os oe as sc AG ooh South India TMF ..| 20 ree 29 24 cs te 
rman Girls’ School, Belgaum........ South India 1) FS} | --10 Fe ed 
ylor st Haak Schoo eos ; so facia ; + 2 : ze. - 4 
ustrial School, Gokak Falls......... outh India. . ae e400 ae 
mary Schools B. FM. & W.F.M.S.).:.|South India. . 34 ¥ z j . e 32 of oe 
Mary Schools. oi -i.c. ces0sctev ese - South Indi 9 “ zt ol ree sty ee 
urding School, Gulbarga............ South Indi : M a : : i 
ustrial School, Gulbarga.:.........: South India... Rie ea Fe (pee hae eae 
ding oe Gulbarga Cae cen bated or pouth a Hts ie : : : 
mary Schoolg......0...ccssedbevees uu 2 =e ix nt 
Mary Ochools, <:~:j0.cc 0c et sca ees South India. e Me 3 u As Ee ae a 
irding School, Madras.............. South India ae eee ut leon 
PLAT SCHOOLS! va. chaa coins wich alien foc South India ae ee mn aoeaee 
dmore Mem. Girls’ School, Madras... .|South India... qe - ae as se Bae 
ea Shook? 5 Sree South tna 17|/M F 17] 196] ... 192 
mary Schools......... -|South India... ... x ioe 
ding School, Raichur. South India...... 11MF 10} 97} 19 oe ; 
171} ..| 15) 381) 4424) 456] 115} 521] 436 124} 6076 
517] ..{ +88}1143}10743) 2388] 158/3670|1774! 524) 298] 19555 
319] ..] 71} 908} 8741] 1672] 387|1863) 479 1} 262) 13405 
342]... 1} 495] 8298} 230) 10) 54 ..| 85) 8681 
1178 .-| 160]2546/27782| 4290] 555/5587/2257| 525] 645141641 
(=| 
2 
| p 
2| a\3|< 
=| ‘ SY 
Mm] a eal 
2 oy 490 
O-Gijuku, irosaki®®.. (oe tes. 3 East Japan...... ae ee at : v 4 : i oS He 
fakko, Hirosaki. .::..:....2......: East Japan...... ohokw... ccsne acd ar ee . “7 
Mohokus nse MF) 1 
rander Memorial, Hirosaki.......... East Japan...... eau ies ee] eee 25 rm 
9 Kindergarten, Hirosaki........... Eest Japan...... oR re s, ieee nie ery ie oe oat 
To Gakki, Hakodate...............: East Japan...... portato re ete i me war aie = 4 
rerson Memorial, Hakodate......... East Japan...... poe pee itis is Hae ee gp ee : 
70¢ Memorial, Hokodate............ East Japan...... los AdO.. ees rasan ate” Be 2 E 
gawa, Kindergarten, Yokohama.. ast Japan...... age bee auheeas Hae eee ; g) sah tab 
ees vari ORES ae ann a oR Re :|East Japan...... ue eee ae ere an aa Bae 
ama Jo Gakuin, Tokyo.......-..... East Japan...... Toe (Week Pome Tee ae ; i . eet 
ning School, Tokyo nate is che ees «cle s East Japan...... x ; nee Sane i Me fies 500 Th 500 
Da Soran eae Perupetastatstavs ue ie coeeoes aN Lehane : is bets i 2 is 
o, Fukuoka...................|West Japan...... ee 
seus Jo Gakko, Nagasaki........... West Japan...... pore Hye : ; A : ie a . ae 
ssui College, Nagasaki LOD Tete Sige 5a Me ve va Bed adoae ore en Le ae aa 18 
dergartens..................++....|West Japan...... pore ruse. aM F pagers 
tens, Kumamoto Station...... West Japan,..... outh Kyushiu.. . = 
es Kagoshima............- West Japan...... South Kyushiu.. . 1JMF 3] «68 
eel ae 6 41]... 490] 500 | 990 
Dar steee cledicince cae ois sores i ae CS BS a asltinul: wie santas aeal 3040 
SOCK GEL sesHBeeobomoecaancnanos JARAD se areceae oe] eciee sinleee eee Ua Bhs: =|, 480) 8040 
Wee a ee a a pe eae 25] ..| 29} 231] 646} ...| 490/2615 186) 4030 
: Total........ Mecareateniainelani como ie casera ears Soeielete lieve coups 
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| 2 Pups (Day anp Boarprn@) 
4 = & 
fo} oOo 5D 
Ss og | 
Nama PLACE CoNFERENCE DISTRICT a = Za £ 2 
gl@le/z| 8] 8 g at 
= fo} & 
KOREA elelelal2| 2) als 2\2 
lt es) dsques ites wet et |S 6\e 
Pri Schools = ovij.c- deus eee oe Chemulpo....... 6| M eth FQ bee. 640 lL 64 
Priinaty School SS eS ee i Chunan.... aun EM |. cei Dh hines ba ih Ae 
Primary School, Haiju.......-. : RUF sacs EN 1) M Sel louie |\. 200 ple) 
Primary School, Kalsan........ : Hongsung....-.- TMF) cele th s2inokss | 100)moke 10 
High School, Kongju.........-- : Kongju. ......%% 1; M Dat Alioee sl 4S 0 q 
Primary School, Kongju......-. : Kongyu. ..:...4%s 1; M ail Dien. 180s 1 
Primary Schools.....-....--- Pyengyang...... 38) M LOShsiurs’..|..8760) . as 37€ 
Primary Schools.......-.+++ Pyengyang...... 13) F Dliox...| .. 928lioz., 92 
Kindergartens. ....-...++.-- Pyengyang.....- 17|MF 28) 850 igs 8 
Pai Chai High School, Seoul. . Seoul ls ..:.iaeee 1; M Olid UBioe | 773 vi 
Kindergartens. .......-++++: BeOU is wicesceRe 4IMF| 3}. 21) 320 2 3 
Primary Schools.......-.--- Seoul Seis w sree 4| M 3) 26] 1411 . 3 14) 
Bible School (Union), Seoul. . Seouligr.:«.ciow «ott 1; M throes SRL, Ske t 
Ewha Haktang, Seoul...... - Sool tate serait 5| F 8| 29} 120) 339) 225 35] 7 
Primary School, Suwon... .. SUWORS . 5 -cEe 1| M Alngiepialc 2F0\ ores ava) ag 
High School, Yengbyen..... Yengbyen....... 1] M Vs) aihesieul oes 580) f 
Primary Schools.........++- : ,.|Yengbyen....... 4IM F Tl nteec] -2b4l slat 2 
Boys’ School, Kwangju.......- a0 ‘ Be | Machu, «5 <:0.0.0089 IMF Domis.| 40 : 
Primary Schools.......+++00++0s+eeee- re AGC UNES ora. 0rs.- eke 7|MF 21) 40) 99 2 
58 15] 222) 1411] 5240) 923 85) 76 
50 11} 109} 1830} 1615} 225 132] 381 
108 26| 331) 2741) 6855]1448 217/109 
LATIN AMERICA 8 S 
5 o 
|e 
ons) 
Day Bolioola, «2-2 -022 Berea 6 elmr| ..| to} ...| a4o} ..| .. 3 
Sarah L. Keen School, Mexico City.... JJM F\ 5] 14) 54) 180} 94) 45 3 
Industrial School, Mexico City... - 1| F 4, 4) ...]. 32) 31 
Bible Training School, Mexico City. 1| F Seemed Sete | econ 
Day Schools........- i Scarront trcrewcdt ea) 2MF .. Al de Scateiel incu 18] no 0) 1 
Day Bchoolseen tee ee enstooeit se 5 5|M F 9} 39) 195) 6 2 
Velasco Institute, Queretaro.........-- 1|MF 6] 15} 65] 20 1 
Villagran School, Pachuca........-.+.- 1) M 12} 20| 123) 40 1 
Ludlow Institute, Pachuca.......-..--- 1]MF| 4} 11} 60} 175) 71 q 
Colegio Juarez, Guanajato............- MF) 2] 7 ©6238} =—s 384] «(18 
Daa SChOO oo. hae terse none ete ces IMF]... Oh 6| Ol! 
Day Schools.:...) .s..j.0.¢-02- eee M 18|M F 23 82} 636) 18 i 
Methodist Mexican Isntitute, Puebla... . 1} M 3] 18 130} 199 E 
PAY SEROOIE. < ci-n leis tors ce Deals bv ae tele 3)|M F 5] 85] 113) 24 y 
Normal Institute, Puebla........-.-.-. IMF} 7 19} 70} 336) 217 ( 
Lteriad liso eae an oor fepedaanage. Mexicosstee. Cek |b cc cee «os cad? 32 3/ 80} 156} 1489) 283) .. ra) bs 
SIMU GIN io ode Sen SORE OB nD SGODS © MexiGon sens obs Sell stoaie aioe taro <(oheloe 12 25| 67} 318]-1054| 465] 45 14| 1 
CRAVALLS ipeic oc aes RSID cl OAC ACs ricci tele 21 Ad ches CReIaeeRma corse 44 28| 147) 474) 2543) 748) 45 14} 3 
Pan-American Institute, Panama City... .|Central America..|Panama......... 1IMF| 5) 6 100) 17) 40 k 
Pan-American Institute, Davidliase ces Central America..|Panama......... TMB) — Sigee 2 |e... T7) Se lpeke 
Methodist School, Alajuela............ Central America. .|Costa Rica...... WMF) 2) 2)... SF Nery lenis 
Methodist School, San Jose............ Central America. .|Costa Rica...... 1JMF| 4) 4 .. 71) 14 
Potal— Bonde di os titin sea Gos Pas AS dione cise otc tle cw ee oR emeae hte 4 14, 14) ...| 219} 31) 52 
American Institute, Pa Paz............ Bolivia.......... Ta Paz, tiiteenac 1;/MF| 10) 16) ...| 328} 178} 24 | 
American Institute, Cochabamba. ...... Boliviaens:«acie- 2 Cochabamba.....) 1)MF| 7] 10} ...| 97] 42) 51 | 
Night! Schools, . { nepeeee ase « eberee - -1e Bolivia..........-|Cochabamba.....| 2)/MF) ..| 4] ...| 220 3 . 
Total—Board.. ....ccecc cece cc clee cree cere teen tleceeeseeeseeeaes 4, ..| 17| 80) ...] 645] 220] 75 
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LATIN AMERICA 





itiago College, Santiago............. Chiles ss tae: Central 

egio Americano, Concepcion. ....... Chile). S22) Concepcion 

acepcion College, Concepcion........ Chiles 23 ..deaee Concepcion 

aster Farm Agri. Inst., Angol........ Chile. aesSsteue Southern 
PPobale—Boandescrcess co cieermess o olle iste osisfelste © ae ae fo euek eenak he oeee 

gio American e Institute Commer- 

ial Ward, Buenos Aires....... aes: East’n So. Amer. ./Buenos Aires 

ining School (Union), Buenos Aires.. .|East’n So. Amer. .|Buenos Aires... . . 

iituto Modelo, Buenos Aires........ Hast’n So. Amer../Buenos Aires... . . 

angelical School, Buenos Aires....... East’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires..... 

shanage and Agri. Inst., Mercedes. . . .|Hast’n So. Amer..|Buenos Aires..... 

mary Schools....... Spa e re NONE OF East’n So. Amer, .| Northern, 

ason Institute, Rosario,............- East’n So. Amer. . | Northern. 

2gio Americano, Rosario......-....- East’n So. Amer. .| Northern 

angelical Schools........+--.2++-+++ East’n So. Amer. .| Northern, 

egio Rivadavia, San Luis........... East’n So. Amer. .|Cuyo 

ungelical School, Mendoza.......... East’n So. Amer. .|Cuyo 


don Institute, Montevideo......... East’n So. Amer. .| Uruguay 
-th American Academy, Montevideo. .|Hast’n So. Amer. ./ Uruguay 
i-American Inst. (Cerro), Montevideo.|Hast’n So. Amer..| Uruguay 
ward Evan. Sch. (Cerro), Montevideo.|East’n So. Amer. .| Uruguay 
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58] 35] 579| 133] 91] ..] ..] 109] 947 
25 340| 202) ..] ..) ..} 80] 737 
60] 919] 425] 91] ..| ..] 189] 1684 
GO|. 320) cf ortel asd peels a eae 
Ve 16th ets (ee kee enna 
136, 30l cee 165 
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toria School, Lima.......-......... North Andes.....|Coast 
Ise Schools LAMA. ..i6 0s vot ce tiles sea North Andes.....|Coast 
“SSE Sie cles Ve Co WR Se Sg Se Re A North Andes.c [eps- cece dees cee: 
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MALAYA 
nese School, Ayer Tewar........... Malaya........- Fed. Malay States 
rlo-Chinese School, Ipoh............ Malaya......... Fed 
mese School, Kajang............... Malaya........- Fed 
Hee ninese School, Kampar........ Malaya......... Fed 
‘lo-Chinese School, Klang.......... Malaya......... Fed. Malay States 
thodist School, Kuala Lumpur. ..... Malaya......... Fed. Malay States 
‘lo-Chinese School, Parit Buntar.....|Malaya......... Fed. Malay States 
lo-Chinese School, Port Swettenham .|Malaya......... Fed. Malay States 
nese School, Pusing...............- Malaya......... Fed. Malay States 
lo-Chinese School, Sitiawan........ Malaya......... Fed. Malay States 
Wlo-Chinese School, Ipoh...........-+ Malaya........- Fed. Malay States 
hodist School, Klang............... Malaya: :....«.- Fed. Malay States 
hodist School, Kuala Lumpur....... Malaya......... Fed 
acher School, Taiping...........+.- Malaya......-.- Fed 
-lo-Chinese School, Telok Anson.....|Malaya......... Fed. Malay States 
nese School, Asahan......-.+.++++- Malaya........- Malae 
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Q Purrts (Day AND BoarpING) 
3 5 E 
Name PLACE CoNFERENCE District 8 og 
Zila) 4 el oBl e a 2 
oe = 8! s}3) a /e] ° 2 
MALAYA BiSi)s] lB] Sess] 5) Sle 2] oS 
Ble 2/s| 2 | sees 2) 2 [8/4] 3 
Z\/8lelale |aalel Oo} 8 jo 6] & 
Anglo-Chinese School, Malacca......... Malaya......... Malacca......... 1)M/ 2 8] 53] 128) 15) 9 ine 
Anglo-Chinese School, Seremban....... Malaya......... Malacca......... IMF} 1 7| 65) 82] 56) 11 age Ks 
Chinese Schools, Malacca..........--+. Malaya...<.).... Malacca......... SIM Fi... 3 20 BG) caste sact 31 a 
Suydam Schools, Malacca......... ledeibe Malaya......... Malacca......... 1| F Oh Glargh ne) ho wha ceed) >. | oe 
Anglo-Chinese School, Bukit Mertajam. .|Malaya......... Penang". ciaee 1] M a 6 T5SIRRe rs y 
Anglo-Chinese School, Dato Kramat....|Malaya,........ Penang... os 6.03 <- 1| M ie 4 Ue AN Ps . 
Anglo-Chinese School, Nebong Tebal....|Malaya......... Penanges.icaacne 1| M sa 7 185]: Has eee = 
Anglo-Chinese School, Penang......... Malaya......... Perignig itis, sees 2| M 5] 57 1183] 345) 155 BY 
Inndsay School, Penang......-.+-+-+-- ‘Malaya... ...\.<+. Penangs. eich ae 1| F 3] 14 373} 36) 14 th 
All Schools. .....-..-. Na oeen peaones Malayai...¢.25- Sarawak......... 17}M F} 1) (29 4501) SOO Hohitn tel eye ; 
Anglo-Chinese School, Singapore... .. . - Malaya.......-.. Singapore....... 1| M 4| 40 665} 553} 113 .|20 E 
English Schools, Singapore.......----.- Malaya......... Singapore....... 2MF| 1) 16 | oh - 
Oldham Hall, Singapore........-.----- Malaya......... Singapore....... 2} M 15.0 256)... 37 
. Continuation School, Singapore. ....... Malayat...4.¢5% Singapore....... 1] M Lead 299) 101) .. ’ 
Short Street School, Singapore.....--.-- Malaya......... ingapore....... 1] F 4) 14 312] 133) 22 y 
Fairfield Girls’ School, Singapore... ...-- Malaya......... Siagapore....... 1] F 1] 12 320) 54) .. i 
Nind Home, Singapore. ....+++++++-+-- Malaya: ......:- ingapore....... 1) F 1 4 YS on 
Gaylang School, Singapore....+.+.+.+-- Malaya.......:. Singapore....... 1) F a3 2 78 
Board......+ wegede ak 2 Oe eae es IMalavate. roc ds-aeralipecariyns gover ecanpety 48 23] 307) 1033} 5547/1895) 451) ../20) 31 8 
Society...... odanes Rice) siaeys saree Malaya tires dacah-lPaaicdo cises cape 10 21) 77) 484) 1650) 362) 72 SA Ie 2 
WOES em roe a cies eh ol ecMataaran oifiwie [laisieyeis’a(cdda,s.c1 dere @ aR gels. o Bs casera vos <ragay 58 44) 384) 1467] 7197)2257| 523 -}20} 31) 1. 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 
Vernacular Schools. ......++++e+eeeees Netherl’nds Indies|Java............ ae MF Barat 48 433 36 7 ef: eae ne pee é 
Training School......-.-.++++eveeeees Netherl’nds Indies|Java............ 1| M Ly alate el. seal eel) wes ss y 
English School, Buitenzorg.......+...- Netherl’nds Indies|Java............ 1|M Bl al GO|) LOT e4Or cen 110 ' 
English School, Palenbang........-.... Netherl’nds Indies|Java............ IMF|. 1] 5) ~-53] 948} +42) s% 
English School, Malang........++++++: Netherl’nds Indies|Java............ 1} M 74 Wiggers a Bl Oe ek a Bases 
Girls’ School, Baitoni........+++++++++- Netherl’nds Indies|Java............ PAR a Vy) ieare) 14)" D4 Mlbased Fae fost 
Girls’ School, Buitanzorg.....-++++.++- Netherl’nds Indies|Java............ 1| F 3) 5} 68) 40) 30; 4 a 
Vernacular Schools. .....++++++eeeees- Netherl’nds Indies|West Borneo.....|  JJMF| ..| 5] 127} 2...) ..] .. 
Board... .eeeseeees ont se ooese+|Netherl’nds Indies}........22..¢. 23 7| -87) 678} 217) 184) 1) .. 
Society ysshiesctavestsecsdecnecse: Netherl’nds Indies}................ 3 5| 7 82| 61 7 Y Monee = is} 4 
S31 Sila eRe See See ae Geo Ea ae ee 26 12| 44} 760} 278| 171| 5] ..|15| 18| 1 
NORTH SUMATRA 
District Schools. .2.....c2.0cceeeeeeees North Sumatra...|Asahan......... SS MF on fae 10 
Boys’ School, Medan........-.--.---- North Sumatra...|Medan.......... ilM| ig i Bs a a = 10 
Girls’ School, Medan........--+.-.+5- North Sumatra...|Medan.......... IMF] 1} 5] 62} 25] 16 is 
District SCHOO. 6... jac e+ sere vine ee sane North Sumatra...|Medan.......... 4M) ..| 12] 120) 153] 35]. : 
qe des hes des EL he MIN» eel cated B 13| 28} 323/436] 118 Tie 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Harris Memorial Training Sch., Manila..|Philippine Islands |Central.........._1| F | al 6 | ql 
Training School—Bible Women, Lingayen| Philippine Islands |Pangasinan. ... . . 1) F glo 5 sau 45 
TotnleSpcletyaee eee Col cere ete eee balans see ee Br 6| il... M0 95 
Grand Total—Board.............- AlvWickdae. 1 PAPE ieee 8 1809 550|44 = + trae, | Toppciges Pia 
Grand Total—Society...........--- Ali Wieldes emite [pel Saeco see e- 849 366 2407 7 
Jointly Operated. .....+seeeeeeeee MGT Roce Be Ree, (Cee eee 342) ° 2 1| 495 F 
Grind Tolal.;..as0x.seettyes A Bielide Masoods vase coos 3000! ..| 917/7312 a 
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MEDICAL STATISTICS, 1925 


i =e Union Hospitals are starred. Only those Hospitals and Dispensaries of the 
Board of Foreign Missions from which statistics have been received are reported here. All sums of money are in United States currency. 
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National Homes, Schools, 


of the Methodist Episcopa 
and Industrial Tra 





Homes, SoHooLs, AND SETTLEMENTS 


Alaska 
Jesse Lee Orphanage 
Children’s Homes 
Mothers’ Jewels Home and School 
Sager-Brown Orphanage 
Chinese Work 
Chinese Home 
City Missions 
Italian Kindergarten 
Blodgett, Community House 
Italian Mission 
East Saint Louis Settlement......------ 
Unity Mission 
Ttalian Mission; 52.03/03 elton dren's 
BE. E. Marcy Center 
Campbell Settlement 
Mothers’ Memorial Social Center 
Portland Industrial Settlement 
Rock Springs Settlement 
Bingham Canyon Settlement 
Indian Work 
Navajo Industrial School 
Japanese and Korean Work 
Catherine P. Blaine Home 
Negro Work 
Thayer Home 
Haven Home 
Boylan Home 
Atlanta Mission. 2... 425.2} cece ceeees 
PeLERust Homeis.t.. 2:5 sds ctewrenwbe 
Allen Home and School 
Browning Home and School 
Bennett College 
Eliza Dee Home.:.)):. 2)... 6... 0s ee eee 
Adeline Smith Home...........--+--+++ 
Peck Home 


Faith and Zion Kindergartens 


Friendship Home Kindergarten 
National Training Schools for Missionaries 
and Deaconesses 
Lucy Webb Hayes, including Sibley Me- 
morial Hospital 


Kansas City National Training School... 
San Francisco National Training School. 


McCrum Slavonic Training School. ...... 
Iowa National Bible Training Schooll... . 


Dwight W. Blakeslee Memorial Training 
School pees steric wan wisloprt cia ve stapanses 
Spanish-American Work 
Harwood Home and School 
Mary J. Platt Home and School 
Frances De Pauw Home and School...... 
Rose Gregory Houchen Settlement....... 
George O. Robinson Orphanage 
Day Schools (4) 
White Work 
Elizabeth Ritter Home............-..-- 
Ebenezer C. Mitcheil Home and School... 
Bennett Academy 
Rebecca McCleskey Home 
Erie Home and Aiken Hall 
Epworth School for Girls 


LocaTIon 


York, Neb 
Baldwin, La 


San Francisco, Cal... - 


New Orleans, La 
Hazleton, Pa.......- 
Utica, N. Y. 7h 


East Saint Louis, 
Berwick, Pa..... 
Barre, VG. et eet 
Chicago, Ill 
Gary, Ind 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Portland, Ore 
Rock Springs, Wyo... 
Bingham Canyon, Utah 


Farmington, N. M...- 
Seattle, Wash........ 


Atlanta)'Gaos.. 22 th 
Savannah, Ga....... 
Jacksonville, Fla... .. 
Atlanta, Ga... 05.5 
Holly Springs, Miss... . 
Asheville, N. C 
Camden, 8. C......: 
Greensboro, N. C..... 
Austin, Tex)... ../.. 
Little Rock, Ark 
New Orleans, La 


New Orleans, La... { 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





Washington, D. C.... 
Kansas City, Mo..... 
San Francisco, Cal... . 


Uniontown, Pa 
Des Moines, Ia....... 


New Haven, Conn.... 


Albuquerque, N. M... 
Tucson, Ari 
Los Angeles, Cal 
Hl Paso, Tex 


Porto wRico..... 12 .j.iite 
Athens, Tenn 
Misenheimer, N.C... 
Mathiston, Miss 
Boaz, Ala 
Olive Hill, Ky 
Saint Louis, Mo...... 





San Turce, Porto Rico 


and Settlements of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
1 Church in which Educational Work 
ining are provided 














* Non-Resident Teachers and Lecturers not included, except where full-time service is given. 
ed under schools of Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 


} This school excluding hospital also list 
{See also report of Board of Hospitals, 


Homes, and Deaconess 


Work. 



































Purins 
1927-1928 
SUPERINTENDENT ° x 3 2 2 
2 3 33 | e3| 2 
3 3) 8 
§ | & |aes|Az] € 
Rey. Chas. T. Hatten.....| $31,565 9} 120 120 
Rey. John Calvert....... 30,765}. 18) 110] ...) 110 
Rey. H. C. Seidel. ....... 15,346 9} 44, 77) 121 
Miss Isabel Fleming. .... . 15,015 6} 34) 100) 134 
Miss Emily Hauschild... . 900 1 30| "305 
Miss Glenna Ford........ 7,660 5 214|...214 
.|Miss Helen Edick........ 7,855 4 214) 214 
Miss Lillie Sheffer.......- 8,200 6 214) - 214 a 
.|Miss Edith Orvis........ 3,720 2 64] 64 
Miss Blanche Kinison... . . 5,485 4 107|.. 107 
Miss Anna Heistad....... 18,260} 11 275) 275 
Rev. Buel Horn........-. 10,295 4 189} 189 
Mrs. Jolin Boomgaard.... 8,705 5 72)| = Te 
Miss Clla G. Davis....... 11,375 7 163] 163 
Miss Dorothy Burns...... 2,840 3 125] 125 
Miss Ida Volz. /.....-... 4,340) ... 62 62 
Mr. James H. Odle....... 17,650} . 11) 105 105 
Mrs. Mae Holcomb. ..... 5,050] 3 48] 48 
Miss Emma Bass.....--- 10,445 5} 50) 109) 159 
Miss E. Mae Comfort.....} 17,320 10 94 20| 114 - 
Miss Bertha Losee......- 26,375} 17) 100) 184! 234 
.|Mrs, Hattie Carmicheal.. - 1,050 ies rca 5b). 55 
Miss Nellie Carson....... 11,295 4| °° 72). 49/121 
Miss Louisa A. Bell...... 18,660 13 41} 156) 197 
Mrs. E. O. Zellers.......- 21,485 15 62) 144] 206 
David D. Jones, Pres..... 10,500} 18} 66) 145) 211 — 
Miss Clara I. King....... 8,160 5] 26] + =-16) 42 
Mrs. Hilda Nasmyth..... 14,420 5} bl]. 37) 88a 
ia pincer eee ree 9,955 5 35| 134, 169 
rs. Elma Allen......... 
Miss Hilda Faye McDonald } 3,520] 6 ri 
Miss Myrtle Willette..... 2,690 3 60; 60 
Kr 
Rev. Chas. §. Cole, D.D., 4 
Pres Ss', Pasta. Mase Son 290,510} *83) 163 163 
Miss Anna Neiderheiser, 
D.Ped:, Pres... 235 « 39,820] *10) 89 61] 150 
Rey. E. V. DuBois, D.D., 7 
Presi: Po die ee 18,510 *6 20 VA iene” : 
Miss Emma White....... 12,400. "3 i mace 11 
Rev. Amos E. Griffith, 
D:D.; Pres bi ceaes te 21,220} *8| 28 Bre 36 F 
Rey. James B. Berry, B.D., 4 
eS Raia Ba een A 11,115 2 8 8 : 
Miss Verr Zeliff.......... 17,925/ 10] 108] .../ 108 | 
Miss Winifred Myser..... 14,006 i A Nea 2s Wemeceas 42 
Miss Jennie Mathias......| 20,205 13|. 125|_...| 125m% 
iss Emma Brandeberry..| 10,775 8 es 260) 260 
} Mrs. James C. Murray. . { 24,808 Qs not 300 oH : 
a 
Mrs. R. P. Cummings.....] 17,460] 5] 90) 48) 138" 
Miss Caroline F. Youngs. .| 26,405] 16] 102) 135) 237 | 
Rev. Jasper Weber, Pres. .| 38,525] 18] 103) 75 178 — 
Miss Catherine Ten Eyck..| 16,082 8| 105) 66) 171 — 
Mrs. F. A. Hendricks..... 22,165] 13| 86] 174) 260 — 
Miss Eloise A. Hafford....| 15,440 7| 145) oa if 
$977,779! 38912,22514,29616,521 
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Deaconess Training Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church 








Stu- | Value of | Endow- 
Faculty dents \ | Property arent Income Expenfe 
Chicago Training School, L. F. W. Lesemann, Pres- : 
ident, Chicago, Ill... 2... POSTE EE STR 22| 182] $360,374] $329,159] $84,152) $45,560 
The Cincinnati Missionary Training School, Rev. C. 
E. Schenk, D.D., President, Cincinnati, Ohio. ... 9 71 126,000} 109,127 18,949 20,369 
Dorcas Institute, Rev. Frederick Schaub, D.D., Prin- 
cipal, Cincinnati, Ohio........ 2-22-22 seh ee 7 21 20,000 12,500 6,500 6,000 
Iowa National Bible Training School, Rev. A. E. 
Griffith, D.D., Superintendent, Des Moines, Iowa. 8 B0|e:. 2505000) Ho vicfenei cp aecned 21,220 
Kansas City National Training School, Miss Anna 
Neiderheiser, ‘President, Kansas City, Mo........ 10 150} 500,000 8,700 37,811 39,820 
Dwight W. Blakeslee Memorial Training School, Rey. 
James B. Berry, President, New Haven, Conn... . 2 8 25,000} 523. ede 7,007 11,115 
National Missionary Training School, Rev. HE. V. 
DuBois, D.D., President, San Francisco, Cal.... 6 Ol artless OO0|s as.» suri 31,882 18,510 
Northwest Training School, Miss Ruth A. Fogle, 
Superintendent, Seattle, Wash..........-..-.-++. 5 27 42,000). res ep 12,507 9,842 
Lucy Webb Hayes National Training School, Rev. 
Charles §. Cole, D.D., President, Washington, D. C. 33 aR] hs Ree! ERD RIPE Ree me enue te ene, Sea 3 8 57,000 
102 624] 2,044,697 459,486 198 ,808 229,436 











nn nnn nnn ee SESE aIE Instn eee 


Deaconess Educational Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


Faculty Stu- 


Value of 
dents | Property 


Endow- 


ae Income 


Expense 


Sofas nenriringy doco At jipgaleps) ol ooleoy Bee ee 
| 


Chaddock Boys’ School, Mrs. Eva C. Frields, Super- 
intendent, Quincy, Ill... . ; 
Monnett School for Girls, Miss Mary A. Sager, Prin- 

cipal, Rensselaer, Ind... ....-...-++++seeee nes 
Montana Deaconess School, Miss Roxana Beck, Su- 
perintendent, Helena, Mont............-.-++: a 
Jennings Seminary, Miss Bertha Barber, Superin- 
tendent, Aurora, Ill... ..-.-- secre eee eee ees 


Grand Total. ....6.. 004 eeleweeee eee eeele cl 





$160,000 
40,000 
175,000 
105,000 


$123,000} $28,000 
HaCDes 11,145 
20,000 60,000 
36,000 39, 295 


$41,000 
10,924 
25,000 
37,460 


14 70 

4 40 
12 75 
15 67 
45 252 


480,000 


147 876| 2,524,697 


Se TO area samen See See aan cau Ea RETA EE 


179,000} 138,440 
638,486] 337,248 


114,384 
343 , 820 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF CHURCH 
SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS: dq 


To the General Conference of the M ethodist Episcopal Church, 
Meeting in Kansas Orty, May; 1928: 


FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


Education to-day has as its objective the interpretation, con- 
trol and enrichment of human experience. It seeks, as did the 
older education, to transmit to each younger generation the 
rich social and spiritual heritage of the past. More particu- 
larly, it seeks the full, rounded development of persons through 
their intelligently directed participation with other persons in 
the gradual mastery of their common inheritance, in the discovery 
of new truth and in the progressive reconstruction of human 
society. Man learns to do by doing. He learns to live by living. 
Learning begins in life situations that stimulate interest and 
call forth responses. It results from purposeful activities car- 
ried through to successful outcomes in the solving of problems 
and the completion of individual and group enterprises... It. is 
the task of formal education to accelerate the process of learning 
by controlling and changing the environment in which that 
process takes place, in such a way that interesting and worth- 
while problems and enterprises will emerge naturally and in a 
sequence advantageous to the uninterrupted development of 
the learner. 

In harmony with this conception of educational process, 
Christian education undertakes to safeguard, stimulate and 
guide the unfolding religious experience of children and young 
people. In so doing, it seeks to transmit to each younger gener- 
ation the living faith and spiritual wisdom of the Fathers. More 
especially it seeks the progressive realization of the Christian 
way of life in human society. Religious education, therefore, 
is pupil-centered and society-centered. The chief objective is 
the cultivation of intelligent, Christ-like attitudes and conduct 
in the pupils. Its contents and methods are determined by the 
religious development and spiritual needs of the individual and 
the group to whom it ministers. The Christian teacher recognizes 
that the Bible is a divine-human record of divine-human experi- 
ences, written in terms of the thought and forms of expression 
of people who lived many centuries ago. It reflects man’s fal- 
tering but successful search for God and his gradual and often 
imperfect solution of the problems of individual and group con- 
duct in the light of his discovery of God. The place and use 
of any narrative or other passage of the Bible in the work of 
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Christian teaching is to be determined by the question whether 
a consideration of the event or experience which the passage 
portrays is best adapted to promote growth toward mature 
Christian character. Used in this selective and graded manner, 
the Bible records yield their largest returns for the enrichment 
of the religious life of the pupil by the portrayal of classic exam- 
ples of typical religious experiences which the problems and 
projects of the pupil’s immediate environment do not provide. 


THE TEACHING PROGRAM OR CURRICULUM 


It is for the task of Christian education conceived in this vital 
way as a guiding force in the developing religious experience 
of children, young people and adults that the teaching program 
and Church School literature of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are now prepared. The program itself is intended definitely 

To bring all who come under the influence of this teaching to an increas- 
ingly rich and fruitful personal experience of faith and fellowship in the 
Christian way of life by leading them 

(1) To a knowledge of God and of his will and purpose for men through 
a diligent study of his Word and of his revelation of himself in nature, 
in human experience, and in Jesus Christ; 

(2) To a transforming and vitalizing experience of faith, personal 
communion, trust and obedience; and 

(3) To an understanding and a daily practice of the Christian way 
of life in all human relationships and a whole-hearted participation in 
the work of establishing the kingdom of God among men. 


The teaching materials and study courses, by means of which 
it is sought to attain these results in personal experience, are 
determined by the Committee on Curriculum of the Board of 
Education. 

: \ 
The Committee on Curriculum 

Because of this responsibility for the religious educational 
program served by the Church School publications, it seems 
appropriate to include in this report a brief statement concern- 
ing the work of the Committee on Curriculum since its organi- 
zation in May, 1925, following the legislation of the last Gen- 
eral Conference creating the present Board of Education. At 
the time of the organization of the Committee certain important 
problems of adjustment.and procedure were pending, namely: 

a. The closer co-ordination of the teaching program and courses of 
instruction in the Church School with those provided by the Epworth 
League and the missionary agencies of the Church. 

b. The problem of the further development of lesson courses for the 


Church School with reference to the relative emphasis to be placed upon 
Uniform, Closely Graded, and Group lessons. 


The consideration of these immediate problems .had much to 
do in determining the working organization of the committee 
which in its personnel represents not only the Board of Educa- 
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tion but also the four major missionary agencies of the Church, 
namely: the Board of Foreign Missions, the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, the Board of Home Missions, and the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society. In its ex-officio member- 
ship are represented the administrative departments of Church 
Schools and the Epworth League of the Board of Education and 
the editorial offices of The Methodist Book Concern responsible 
for the production of religious educational literature for the 
Church. In its working organization, however, the Committee 
steadfastly has avoided organizational groupings of its members 
and has carried on its work through three standing age-group 
committees : 

I. The Committee on Courses for Children. 

II. The Committee on Courses for Young People. 

III. The Committee on Courses for Adults, Home and Spe- 
cial Groups. 

To these age-group committees was added 

IV. The Committee on Courses in Leadership Training. 


The Committee has thus sueceeded in placing major emphasis 
upon the developing religious life of the pupil, consideration 
for which has been central in the work of the Conimittee from 
the beginning. The constitution and relationships of the Com- 
mittee are graphically set forth in the accompanying chart: 


INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL 
LESSON COMMITTEE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 


BoarD | | BOARD OF EDUCATION 


FOREIGN | |: 
CHURCH | COLLEGE| NEGRO | DEACONESS| EPWORTH 
see | 

















MISSIONS i EDUCATION] TRAINING | LEAGUE 
















































WOMANS 

Mista 

red ohl “. 5% 5. PUBS. 

a : eS COMMITTEE 20. METHODIST 
NOUN? ON CURRICULUM: ALERTOR BOOK 
MISSIONARY CONCERN 










SOCIETY 






BOARD 
HOME 
MISSIONS 





TEACHER, TRAINING 
“| PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 









WORKING ORGANIZATION. OF 
COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 











TRAINING 






AND SPECIAL 
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Inventory and Survey 


Since its organization the Committee has reaffirmed a long 
established policy of co-operation with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, the International Sunday School Lesson Com- 
mittee, the Committee on Education of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education, and other similar denominational 
and interdenominational groups. This co-operation has been 
maintained to the fullest extent consistent with denominational 
initiative and freedom of action. ‘A careful analysis of existing 
courses of study for Sunday Schools, Epworth Leagues, week- 
day and. vacation schools and for missionary study classes has 
made possible the adjustment and closer co-ordination of all 
curriculum materials in the interests of a more unified and 
effective teaching program for the whole Church. Since the 
organization of the Committee no new lesson courses or teaching 
materials for either the Church School or the Epworth League 
have been promulgated which have not been approved by the 
Committee on Curriculum. 


Results 


The results thus far achieved include the following: Dupli- 
cating courses have been eliminated. This does not mean a 
curtailment of available material or the elimination of desirable 
variety in such materials. It means rather that there can be 
no longer a.serious question of over-production or of unneces- 
sary duplication of similar courses for different organizational 
groups. Ultimately it will mean a greater and more carefully 
adapted variety of teaching literature for all age-groups in the 
Church. 

A definite policy for the further development of the Church 
School curriculum has been established. This policy recognizes 
the Closely Graded Courses as the ideal or standard system of 
instruction for Methodist Church Schools. At the same time 
it provides Group Lessons, a simpler system of consecutive 
instruction in which all the children within a given age group 
or department study one and the same lesson at the same time. 
For children under 12 years of age; that is, for those in the 
Beginners, Primary and Junior grades, Group Lessons and 
Closely Graded Lessons are available. For older boys and girls 
in the Intermediate and Senior grades, ages 12 to 17 inclusive, 
the International Uniform Lessons with appropriate adapta- 
tions, are provided in addition to the Closely Graded and Group 
Lessons. For Young People and Adults, ages 18 and over, a 
large variety of elective courses in inexpensive book form is 
provided, in addition to the International Uniform Lessons. 
With the acceptance of the principles of gradation and variety 
in teaching materials, the traditional unity of the Church School 


} 
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is preserved by the use of a common Service of Worship and De- 
votional Reading which the Committee on Curriculum has pro- 
vided, and which is printed in all lesson, periodicals and in a 
separate Service and Lesson Leaf. 

There has been a substantial increase in the. missionary 
emphasis in Uniform, Group and Graded Lessons. For this 
happy result we are indebted to the wise counsel and guidance 
of the co-operating members representing the foreign and home 
missionary agencies of the Church. The closer co-ordination of 
the teaching materials and programs of the Epworth League, 
Church School and missionary agencies has resulted in recipro- 
cal courses and joint programs of activity, while at the same 
time the particular program of each group has been planned 
and executed with a full knowledge of the programs of other 
groups, and in a spirit of friendly co-operation. 


Authorizations 


Since its organization the Committee on Curriculum. has 
approved the revision of the Closely Graded Lessons, comprising 
in all twenty-eight textbooks (for pupils and teachers). Out:- 
lines have been approved for fourteen annual courses of fifty- 
two lessons each in the International Group Lesson series (Pri- 
mary and Junior 1928, 1929, 1930, and Intermediate and Senior 
1927 to 1930), and three annual courses (1928, 1929, 1930) 
of the International Uniform Lessons. Epworth League out- 
lines and topics have been approved for Junior, Intermediate 
and Senior groups for 1926, 1927 and 1928, including also the 
first half of 1929. Twelve Epworth League textbooks, eight 
elective courses for the Church School, and five reciprocal 
courses for joint use in the Epworth League and Church School 
have been authorized. The largest single group of authoriza- 
tions has been that of leadership training texts, of which twenty- 
nine have been approved, either for new production or revision. 


THE CLOSELY GRADED CHURCH SCHOOL COURSES 


One of the major tasks during the quadrennium has been 
the re-writing of the Closely Graded Lessons on the basis of 
new outlines approved by the Committee on Curriculum. The 
textbooks of the Closely Graded Courses used in Methodist 
Church Schools are produced jointly by The Methodist Book 
Concern, the publishing house of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, and the Congregational Publishing Society. 
They are used in addition by a larger group of denominations 
not officially participating in their production. The’ present 
re-writing of these courses is being carried out in full recogni- 
tion of recent progress in religious educational theory and prac- 
tice, on the basis of actual experimental teaching and’ with the 
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closest, possible collaboration of all of the writers. Among the . 
distinctive features of the new courses are the re-enforcement 
of the Sunday lessons in the Beginners’ Course and Courses 
I-VII (1) by the provision of materials for one supplementary 
Midweek Session for each grade each week during the school 
year, October to June, and (2) by the selection of themes and 
materials for the Sunday lessons of the summer months with 
a view to the expansion of the Sunday lessons of early summer 
into a closely co-ordinated course of instruction for Vacation 
‘Church Schools. Thus, the new Closely Graded Courses make 
possible a co-ordinated Sunday, Week-Day and Daily Vacation 
teaching program for the local church. 

As expressed by those responsible for their production, the 
general purpose of the new Closely Graded Courses is 


To stimulate and guide the developing religious experience of children 
and young people in such a way that they shall (1) discover and realize 
for themselves the Christian Way of Life and (2) attain unto that measure 
of spiritual growth which belongs to each stage of normal development 
in Christian character, and to effectiveness of Christian conduct in all 
the relationships of life. 


This purpose it is sought to realize 


By providing opportunities, stimulation and guidance for growing 
experience in 

‘1. Rich and abundant appreciation of God’s gifts and of his revela- 
tion of himself, through the Holy Scriptures, through nature and in human 
experience. 

2. Knowledge of and vital relationship with God the Father and His 
Son, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


3 The formation of habits and ideals of Christian behavior in all the 
relationships of life. 

4. Joyous participation in the interests and enterprises of the world- 
wide community and fellowship of Christ’s followers, with increasing 
appreciation of and loyalty to the Christian Church. 

5. Courageous and independent facing of the problem presented by 
new and changing conditions of life and creative efforts toward solving 
these problems in the spirit of Jesus. 


The great contribution to religious education made by the 
original Graded Lessons was their recognition of the continuous 
development of the individual life through successive stages of 
interests and abilities. In this sense these courses have always 
been “pupil-centered.” The new courses are more truly pupil- 
centered in that the new graded “lesson” is a co-operative ad- 
venture shared by the group of pupils and teacher. The pupil, 
as well as the teacher, is a molding force in an enterprise into 
which he purposefully enters and to which he creatively con- 
tributes. Success is measured not by how closely the conduct 
of a session corresponds with the plan prepared by the teacher, 
but by evidences of growing insight, initiative and skill in 
Christian living manifested by each pupil, by his ability to live 
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and work more happily and helpfully im all social relationships. 
The curriculum, in materials, activities and arrangement, is 
integrated around developing personality. 

This procedure involves a much wider selection of Biblical 
materials. In addition, stories from nature, literature, history 
and current experiences are more plentiful and of a finer quality. 
Pictures are more numerous, richer in content, of a size better 
adapted for teaching use, and more beautifully colored. Material 
from nature and science is chosen to keep pace with advancing 
discovery. Songs, prayers, symbolism and other’ worship 
material are more fitting and worthy. Activities are not mere 
written or verbal “expression” to test the pupils’ acquisition of 
facts that teacher or textbook have imparted, but are part of 
the pupils’ own vital Christian experience, as rich and mean- 
ingful as life itself. There is an underlying faith that the 
human soul taught from childhood to live and think in loving 
companionship with the heavenly Father and gladly to co-operate 
with his Son in his supreme interest in helping and saving the 
world will be “enabled by his spirit in the inner man” visibly 
and measurably to bring to realization the kingdom of God on 
earth. Pupils are expected to learn how to utilize the power of 
God unto salvation, not only of individual persons, but of all 
spheres of human activity, of business, of industry aiid govern- 
ment, and to trust the leadership of Jesus in all fields of human 
thought and endeavor. 

In seeking to accomplish these high objectives we are not un- 
mindful that the measure of their accomplishment differs some- 
what with the different yearly courses. It must inevitably differ 
also. with the skill, industry and consecration of the individual 
teacher. The new Closely Graded Courses are like the old in 
that they will not teach themselves. Central in all the work of 
Christian education is the personality and devotion of the 
teacher. But given earnest, consecrated and diligent. teachers, 
the better working tools at their command in these new Closely 
Graded Courses will make possible the realization of the hope 
and the promise of the new day upon which we are even now 
just entering. 


CHURCH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS 


The editorial preparation and supervision of our Church 
School literature is conducted under three age group depart- 
ments, including (1) Children’s Publications for pupils and 
teachers of pupils in the Cradle Roll, Beginners, Primary and 
Junior departments of the Church School, ages up to and includ- 
ing 11; (2) Young People’s Publications for pupils and teach- 
ers of pupils in the Intermediate, Senior and Young People’s 
departments, ages 12 to 24; (3) Adult and Home Publications 
for adults in the Church School, parents and special groups. 
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Children’s Publications 


_ The personnel of the Department of Children’s Publications 
is as follows: Associate Editor, Ethel L. Smither; Assistant 
Editors, Josephine L. Baldwin, Jessie Eleanor Moore, Ida Angle- 
man and Grace I. Alston. 

The publications in this department include Furst Steps in 
Christian Nurture (New, established 1926), a quarterly maga- 
zine for Cradle Roll workers and parents of little children; 
The Picture Story Paper (established 1869), an illustrated 
weekly story paper for little children; The Primary Quarterly 
(1905), for children and teachers using the Primary Group 
Lessons; The Boys’ and Girls’ Quarterly (1902), for children 
and teachers using the Junior Group Lessons; The Elementary 
Magazine (established 1927), an illustrated magazine for 
teachers of all age groups from Cradle Roll to Junior and carry- 
ing teachers’ materials for both Group and Closely Graded 
Courses; Textbooks in the Closely Graded Courses, for pupils 
and teachers in the Beginners, Primary and Junior age groups; 
Leadership Training Texts for teachers and superintendents of 
departments from Cradle Roll to Junior. 

The record of changes and progress in this department 
includes the appointment of the Associate Editor for the depart- 
ment in 1926 ; the launching of two new publications, First Steps 
in Christian Nurture in 1926, and the Elementary Magazine in 
192%; the discontinuance of the Primary Teacher and the- 
Junior Teacher and the transfer of the service which these 
earlier publications rendered to the Elementary Magazine; 
editorial supervision of the revisions of the Closely Graded Les- 
sons, and the editing of book publications for this department. 


Young People’s Publications 


The personnel of this department is as follows: Associate 
Editor, E. Leigh Mudge; Assistant Editors, Alfred D. Moore, 
Mary E. Moxcey, Wilma K. McFarland, Cecil D. Smith, Gladys 
E. Meyerand and Anne M. Buntain. 

The publications include the Illustrated Quarterly (estab- 
lished 1897), carrying the International Uniform Lessons for 
Intermediate and Senior ages, 12 to 17; Intermediate Quarterly 
(1883), carrying the International Group Lessons for pupils, 
ages 12 to 14; Studies for Youth (established 1926), a pupil’s 
quarterly carrying the Senior Group Lessons for pupils from 15 
to 1%; the Church School Journal (continuing the Sunday 
School Journal established in 1868), a monthly magazine for 
teachers of young people and adults, ages 1% years and over ; 
the Portal, a weekly story paper for girls of late Junior and 
Intermediate ages; the Target, a weekly story paper for boys 
of late Junior and Intermediate ages, publication of both begun 
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in 1922.- Together the Target and Portal continue the Sunday 
School Advocate, first published in 1840. The Classmate, a 
weekly story paper for young people, first published in 1893, 
Closely Graded Lessons for pupils and teachers in the Inter- 
mediate and Senior age groups, first published in 1909; Hlec- 
tive Courses for Young People; Leadership Training Texts for 
teachers and other workers with young people. 

The record of changes and progress in this department for 
the quadrennium should include the change in the content of 
~ the Intermediate Quarterly from Uniform to Group Lessons for 
Intermediates; the launching of Studies for Youth in 1927; 
the change from the Sunday School Journal to the Church 
School Journal in 1926 in enlarged and improved form; 
editorial supervision of revisions of the Closely Graded Lessons 
for Courses VII-XII inclusive, and the editing of book publi- 
cations for this department. 


Adult and Home Publications 


The personnel of this department is as follows: Associate 
Editor, Jonathan B. Hawk; Assistant Editors, Lyndon B. Phifer 
and Alpheus B. Austin. 

The publications in this department include the Senior Quar- 
terly, carrying the exposition of the International Uniform 
Lessons for older young people and adults, first published in 
1872; the Home Quarterly and Visitor, an illustrated magazine 
and lesson quarterly carrying expositions of the International 
Uniform Lessons for Home Departments; the Adult Bible Class 
Monthly, first published in 1907, a monthly magazine for adult 
classes and departments carrying the expositions of the Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons for adults; World Neighbors, a 
monthly magazine of missionary education devoted to missionary 
materials and methods for use in the Church School, first pub- 
lished as Missionary Education in 1921. 

The record of changes and progress in this department dur- 
ing the quadrennium includes the appointment of Jonathan B. 
Hawk as Associate Editor in 1924; the discontinuance of The 
Officer as of December, 1927, and the transfer of the service 
which it rendered to the Church School Journal; editorial 
supervision of elective courses for adults. . 

Additional staff members include Edwin 8. Lewis, Contribut- 
ing Editor, and George E. Smith, Art Editor. 

A list of textbooks for the Church School use published dur- 
ing the quadrennium include the following: 


TEXTBOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE QUADRENNIUM 


1924 
Christian: Neighbor laness:.. 2's lisse osc) Solna Sie cy live ones Davis 
One AGN EFACOTE OTA CHES ve os, 5359s Tiekelh nies, po ou feo Sweet 


Phe OnANGERONGOOnbtae a. tos a Sook hee eee Rall 
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Deuteronomy, a Prophetic Lawbook............0eeeeees Longacre 
StewardshipyorsA Uc opilEsfe sy ese ee ae ORS Lovejoy 
eChiasiianiefOr el O-dAYy kcciadie Ge Pes Ce ee Hill. 
Chrisuan Idealsium Industry !a41.. 205; 1. 06. SAE St Johnson-Holt 
Chinese Lanteristy 3. 3 as Esp. hose elas b, at welch aelefn bs Meyer 
Training for Leadership and Teaching............-.-- Barclay 

The Organization and Administration of the Intermediate 

Departenent. aa ce Cea Ay ee Ee a 3 Bes Harris 

Les essoi HOndvOGI:: [OLLI Sore scale sare) var asi cteyee) seedy Meyer 

The Superintendent's Helpers i2'. 1222. Ota, DOS Barclay 

1925 

Ax Ghinistvan 110 the COUntryside =. Saka Se ee se 0 ee os Felton 

The Country Church and Its Program. ..........00005+ Roadman 
The Christian's Personal Religion....... 00.00 cence ee Craig 
Psychology of Middle Adolescence. ........2..0-e0ee05 Moxcey 

The Aduit Worker: @nd, W Or... ke vies He se ge sce kok Barclay-Phifer 
The Lesson Handbook for 1926... 0.0.0. cc cece cee Meyer 

1926 

Agencies for Religious Education of Adolescence......... Monroe 
Youth Organized for Religious Hducation............... Maus 
Alcohol andthe N ew Agee R207 82 EGRESS WES. Pickett 
Proneerscof the; Kingdom i awash. est Enea a we tee « 2 High 

New Testament Women and Problems of To-day......... Miller 

VE Cdn gl fea COMME eee Ais see See Ne ios Nac cee ge pig may es Reid 
Principles and Technique in Religious Dramatics....... Edland 
Psychology of Later Adolescence. ... 1.0.6... eee e eens Mudge 
Organization and Administration of the Adult Department. . Barclay 

PR CONCGTO G1 A MUCTUCON, LAP Co aes ales! os in sagd ory apex =yonet S20) F7 King 

Out, ofeliherr Own MOUtns 60a. sks (ove pip wes Oo te fern eee Buck 

Church School Methods. Part II—Introduction........ Bartlett 

The Lesson Handbook for 1927 .... 0... c ei c ecw ences Meyer-Nesbit 
1927 

Makensofia: New World «2.223 i. Sint ase. ate. aw sents Stowell 
Church School Methods. Part II—-A Working Program. .Le Sourd 
Recreational Leadership for Boys... 0.0.0. ce cece eee La Porte 
Parenthood and the Character Training of Children...... Galloway 
Prohibition nmaOwuune 200 2. P20, SEIS eae NO ds Johnson- Warner 
The Lesson Handbook for 1928 2... cue eee seve se oes Meyer-Nesbit 
Worship Training for JUNI0TS... 6.6. 6c eee eee ee tenes Baldwin 
TEI Ed MAUI O Ste bee RROD TAD oour MED ena ee Shaver 
Study ope Babyltaode en ist Siang ce scat sis es foie: oi els Haviland 


With the re-writing of the Graded Lessons nearing comple- 
tion, much time has necessarily been given to this important 
enterprise in which The Methodist Book Concern has a major 
interest, and in which, necessarily, both Publishing Agents and 
Editor bear important responsibilities. We are able to report 
the following new Closely Graded Courses nearing completion 
for use in Methodist Sunday Schools, beginning October of this 
year, 1928: 


Beginner's Courses 
The Little Child and the Heavenly Father. Parts I-IV. 
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Primary Courses 
Course I.—God’s Friendly World. 
Course IJ.—Working with the Heavenly Father. 
Course III.—Learning to Live as God’s Children. 


Junor Courses 
Course IV.—At Work in God’s World. 
Course V.—Hero Stories and Being Heroic. 
Course VI.—Jesus and His Helpers. 


Intermediate Courses 

Course VII.—Religion in Everyday Life. 

The remaining courses for the Intermediate and Senior groups 
—Courses VIII, IX, X, XI and XII—are in process of prepa- 
ration and will be completed for use beginning October, 1929. 


CO-OPERATION AND SYNDICATION 


The four years covered by this report have been marked by 
a continuance and extension of co-operation with the Depart- 
ments of Church Schools and the Epworth League of the Board 
of Education, with the four major missionary agencies of the 
Church and the World Service Commission, the Board of Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals, and the Methodist Fed- 
eration for Social Service. This inter-board co-operation has 
resulted in a greater emphasis on missionary, temperance and 
social teaching, as well as in the closer co-ordination of all the 
teaching literature of the Church. A World Service Number 
of all of the Church School periodicals was issued in January, 
1928. A similar Temperance-Number of all Church School 
periodicals is planned for the fall (1928), just preceding the 
coming Presidential election. The Committee on Curriculum 
has provided a natural and effective channel of co-operation 
with all teaching agencies within the Church, as well as with 
the International Sunday School Lesson Committee and other 
interdenominational groups. 

Editorial co-operation with other denominations is through 
the Editorial and Publishers’ sections of the International 
Council and the subsection of Story Paper Editors; through the 
Graded Lesson Syndicate, engaged in the re-writing of the Inter- 
national Graded Lessons; through the Teacher Training Pub- 
lishing Association and by direct personal conference with the 
executive editors of other denominations and their associates. 
At the request of the Story Paper Editors, made at their annual 
meeting in May, 1927, the Editorial Office of the Methodist Book 
Concern at Cincinnati is now serving as the purchasing agent 
for a larger group of denominational story papers. The result 
of this arrangement in increased syndication is reflected in the 
substantial improvement of the Sunday School story papers of 
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all the denominations sharing in the enterprise. Equally effec- 
tive co-operation has been maintained in connection with the 
lesson quarterlies, several of which are syndicated with one or 
more denominations, and‘to a lesser extent in the case of the 
monthly magazines for which special articles and lesson ma- 
terials are frequently secured for simultaneous publication. Be- 
cause of the numerical strength of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and its better editorial and publishing facilities, we are 
privileged to extend our literature service beyond the circulation 
limits of our own Methodist constituency. This service we have 
reason to believe is contributing to a growing unity of spirit and 
of purpose among the Protestant evangelical forces of America. 


CHURCH SCHOOL LITERATURE AND EVANGELISM 


The General Conference of 1924 expressed a justifiable con- 
cern for the loyalty of the Church School literature to the 
doctrinal standards of Methodism and instructed the Editor 
diligently to safeguard these standards. This mandate of the 
General Conference the Editor and his associates have sought 
to obey both in spirit and in letter, remembering always that 
saving faith in Christ is a living, ever-deepening and expanding 
personal experience of grace which cannot be circumscribed for 
any individual or generation by the symbols and thought forms 
of past generations. The spirit of Methodism, in so far as it 
is the spirit of Christ, constantly demands new forms of expres- 
sion in harmony with the growing knowledge and experience of 
the Church. In its teaching as in its preaching, Methodism has 
always emphasized Christian experience more than creeds. It 
has exalted the Christian way of life above dogma and ritual. 
Its central purpose and its distinguishing message have been 
evangelistic and personal rather than theological and general. 
In harmony with these teaching objectives of Methodism the 
Church School Publications have sought to stimulate and en- 
rich, to interpret and guide personal religious experience. They 
have been prepared and edited with a view to their use as effec- 
tive tools of evangelism conceived of as the task of bringing 
individuals and groups of individuals into conscious personal 
relationship with God through Jesus Christ. 

This educational-evangelistic purpose has determined the 
selection of lesson writers and contributors. The list of these 
during the past four years, has included one-third of the mem- 
pers of the Board of Bishops, most of the executive secretaries 
of benevolent boards and societies of the Church, representative 
presidents and professors of Methodist seminaries and colleges 
and a goodly number of representative pastors and laymen from 
all parts of the Church. These responsible leaders and 
servants of the Church have been the teachers of Methodism 
through its Church School literature. The literature itself has 
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been constantly before the Church and is available for the con- 
sideration of members of this Conference in bound volumes 
including all periodicals and textbooks published during the 
quadrennium. 
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BOARD OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF . 


JosePH B. HineEetry, Corresponding Secretary 


Cuicago, ILLino1s, Fesruary 15, 1928. 
To the Members of the Board of Pensions and Relief and the 
Delegates of the 1928 General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church: 

Dear BrerHren: I herewith present my report as Corre- 
sponding Secretary. Charles R. Oaten will report the business 
operations of the Board and the activities of the field workers; 
Mrs. Moore, the operations of the Board in behalf of the Supply 
Pastors, and Thomas A. Stafford, the Complete Text of the 
Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund and a “Technical Report on the 


Pension Situation.” 
The Treasurer, Robert W. Campbell, will make the financial 
report and present the audit and matters related to the finances. 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF PENSIONS AND RELIEF 


LAYMEN 

Mr. John E. Andrus, Yonkers, N. Y.; manufacturer and capitalist, char- 
ter member of the Board. 

Mr. James E. Kavanagh, Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Vice-President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

Mr. Robert W. Campbell, Chicago; banker and investor; attorney for 
the Illinois Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Oscar P. Miller, Rock Rapids, Ia.; banker of 60 years’ experience; 
large investor of trust funds; Treasurer of the General Conference. 

Mr. Charles E. Waterman, Dolton, Ill.; banker; wholesale producer and 
dealer in agricultural products. 

Mr. Charles A. Parmalee, Los Angeles; proprietor of department stores 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Mr. Achalis M. Legg, Pontiac, Ill.; manfuacturer; an active and efficient 
member of the Executive Committee. : 

(SE 

Mr. Benjamin F. Adams, Bloomington, Ind., deceased, was a man of 
sterling worth and keen business capacity. His useful life closed 
while in attendance on the Executive Committee. 


MINISTERS 

Bishop Frederick T. Keeney, resident Bishop of the Omaha Area. 

Dr. Joseph B. Hingeley, Corresponding Secretary; member of the North- 
ern Minnesota Conference. 

Dr. James R. Gettys, Nebraska Conference; World Service representa- 
tive in the Omaha Area. 

Dr. Samuel J. Greenfield, Utica, N. Y.; Financial Secretary of the North- 
ern New York Conference. 

Dr. C. Oscar Ford, Winthrop, Mass., New England Conference; familiar 
with Church law and procedure. 

Dr. Henry L. Davis, Indianapolis, Ind.; in charge of the Conference 
Claimants’ interest of the Northwest Indiana Conference. 

Dr. Robert E. Meader, Kalamazoo, Mich.; District Superintendent; 
Chairman of the Committee on Supply Pastors. . 

Dr. Edgar R. Heckman, Clearfield, Pa.; Central Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence; pastor and Conference leader. 

Dr. John W. Holland, Saint Paul, Minn., pastor, Minnesota Conference; 
devoted to the Cause. 
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* During the quadrennium Mr. Joseph B. Morrell, a valued 
member of the Board, resigned. The vacancy was filled by the 
election of Mr. James E. Kavanagh, one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mr. E. H. Wilson was filled by 
the election of Mr. Achalis M. Lege. In November, 1926, Mr. 
Benjamin F, Adams died. The vacancy has not been filled. 


THE TREASURER 


The obligations of the Board to Mr. Robert W. Campbell, 
Treasurer, cannot be overstated. Willing, enthusiastic, accurate 
and conscientious in the performance of his duties as Treasurer, 
he has exalted his duties into a high type of Christian service. 
It is all the easier to urge this busy man to continue in his 
place of high responsibility, because he finds in it the compen- 
sating delight of accomplishing a task to which he is devoted. 
Holding him in high personal esteem, we greatly admire his 
skill and accuracy. In every possible way his burdens. have 
been lightened by his assistant, Thomas A. Stafford. 


OFFICE PERSONNEL 


I congratulate the Church on the high character of the office 
personnel and record my appreciation of their faithful services. 

Charles R. Oaten, Business Representative for twelve years, is 
in every way worthy of the high opinion every member of the 
Board has of him. His assistants, engaged in activities outside 
of the office, are able, industrious and successful: Drs. Benson 
M. Powell, William M. Jeffers and Edmund M. Jones. Miss 
Mabel VanderPloeg is his competent and efficient office assistant. 

Thomas A. Stafford, Recording Secretary and Statistician, de- 
serves the é¢redit of investigating and setting up the new modern, 
scientific Minusters’ Reserve Pension Fund. Miss Josephine 
Holmes, thoroughly equipped and competent as accountant, 
relieves him in part of his responsibilities; Miss Irene Flesner 
makes the actuarial computations of valuations for the new Pen- 
sion Fund, and Miss Luella VanCleve is engaged in special 
statistical research and secretarial work. 

Mrs. Helen EK. Moore, since 1908, has had charge of the office, 
including the work of the Supply Pastors. Miss Myrtle Strider 
has been associated with her for many years and is thoroughly 
familiar with the reports of the Conference Claimants and 
other assignments. Miss Edith Stull renders valuable services 
as stenographer and Miss Harriet Ida Sheldon, a former 
employee of Mr. Nitchie, has charge of information, addressing 
and the switchboard. 

The Corresponding Secretary finds in Miss K. ‘Elizabeth 
Mackenzie a highly-trained, competent and reliable assistant 
and private secretary. 
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- ROBINSCROFT 


Steady progress is being made in the development of “Robins- 
croft,’ Pasadena, the property given by Mrs. Jane Bancroft 
Robinson, to be divided into lots for the purpose of making it 
possible for Methodist preachers to locate amid the beautiful 
surroundings of Pasadena. 

The beautiful dream of Mrs. Robinson is being realized to 
the increasing joy of many ministers and their families. 

While enjoying the fragrance and beauty of a delicate flower, 
I learned that its name was diosia—“breath of heaven,” but it 
was not more fragrant or beautiful than the purpose of this 
gracious Christian woman, who has learned long since that the 
alabaster box must be broken if the odor is to be enjoyed. 

Mr. Oaten has disclosed great skill in the administration of 
this enterprise, in which he is loyally supported by the Board. 


BUSINESS OPERATIONS 


A review of the business operations of the Board for the 
fiscal year ending December 31, 1927, reveals the fact that the 
financial affairs of the corporation are in excellent condition. 
The total investments now approach nearly $2,000,000. In. 
this are included $1,654,999.16 in the Permanent Fund, $60,000 
held in trust for various Annual Conferences and the balance 
in other trust funds held under contract. The investments are 
diversified as follows: 


Real Estate Mortgages............s.eeseeee $322,000 
Public UtilityaBonds . 20.8875 abo. cece sere os one 421,000 
Railroad Corporation Bonds................% 542,000 
Industrial Corporation Bonds................ 177,000 
Municipal and Foreign Government Bonds.... 306,000 

$1,768,000 


Of the corporation bond holdings 41.36 per cent carry Aaa 
rating, 26.33 per cent Aa rating, 28.46 per cent A rating, 3.24 
per cent: Baa rating and .71 per cent Ba rating. 

The investments are all made under rigid restrictions and 
careful expert advice, both the Moody and Standard Statistics 
Corporation services being employed. 

The vice-president of one of the outstanding trust companies 
in America, having reviewed our entire bond holdings, says: 

“T have been looking over the report on bonds held by the Board of 
Pensions and Relief as of December 31, 1927, and in my opinion this 
list represents an unusually good combination of a high degree of security 
and good marketability, with a reasonably high yield. It is well diversi- 
fied as to classes of investment and individual issues. There is not a 
security in the list that could be considered doubtful.” 

We are gratified to be able again to report that the average 
earning rate of our investments for the past year was 5.8 per 
cent, a remarkable showing in view of the high character of 
the investments. 
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FOUR-YEAR COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET 
. : For the Quadrennium 1924-1927 


F a ASSETS 
URRENT AssuTs: 

Cash— Dec. 31, 1924 Dec. 31,1925 . Dec. 31, 1926 Dec. 31, 1927 
Petty Cash on Hand. .... 0.006400. 4e $200.00 $200.00 $200.00 $200.00 
Cont’! Nat'l Bank & Trust Co. (General 

Account) Ji). S59. 4 EELS. OLB Eu 29,099.29 11,841.68 33,728.04 40,624.91 
Lake Shore Trust & Savings Bank (Off. 
Fixp ACG repae gah ieee iecoste ns 3,000.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 3,000.00 
City National Bank of Evanston (Trust 
BG) ecses satiate one. Ain ec awe ane 1,454.75 255.50 287100 I ce sends 
Accounts Receivable. 02) ....0.02..0..0.- 5,504.14 8,531.57 8,810.98 9,159.41 
Otser Boox anp MisceLLANrous AssETs: 
Expense Advances. ............+0-0seees 650.00 350.00 450.00 350.00 
Expenses) Prepaidiij.: i038 . fui, ipisaces > 400.00 375.00 250.00 515.36 
Investments: 


Bonds (Book Value—as affected by Prem. 
ANG DIGG, LEG se heis cos sesseoriaravers,copsafo\ cwlovess ssn’ 


1,031, 924.98 


1, 255,467.01 


1,350, 352.34 


1,402,798 .25 


Mortgages! te cess meek ecun elk he 409,462.43 288,425.23 242,980.11 245, 189.25 

Notes Receivable: ...c.......0eeed seen ees 15,786.74 15,720.67 6, 754.67 6,702.00 

Migcellaneousy oa ations os sr aidan ssisie vests 8,900.00 10,225.00 26,752.07 31,454.28 

Real Mstate-Ls-cteI Terese. .wehd. ace 102, 641.00 101,042.00 101,043.00 118,078 .06 
Frxep Assets: 

Office Furniture and Equipment.......... 6,590.12 6,319.82 11,962.78 10,227.98 

Technical Library (set up separately in ena an 


NPD Biers cee oe Aerts aes Pee ere 





$1,615, 613.45 


$1, 701, 753.48 


$1, 786,570.99 








LIABILITIES 
Current LiaBiuitis: 


$1, 869,306.76 


Aceopnts Pave led ce can, gone «inc sittewrnt $180.00 $482.27 $516.63 $1,109.00 
Conference Stewards’ Trust Funds........ 1,454.75 255.50 287.00 274.00 
Special Annual Conference Funds......... 822.17 2,100.34 3,235.88 1,402.80 
General Interest Income................. 53,303.41 55, 284.08 56; 631.26 60,344.68 
Reserye for Interest payable on Trust Funds 1,643.21 2,445.21 4,000.00 3,500.00 
Undivided Princ. and Int. paid on Wright 
ote. fat EP Sat 0050s S08 eee ot 20.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
Matured Annuity Bond Fund—Interest 
ncome: eat Vee ts erates Seas wet 7,619.96 3,528.95 3,936.74 4,969.96 
Funp BaLaNors; 
General Distribution Fund (Annual Con- 
ferences)......... Sr Section « OREN Ten YaD ms 16,735.38 12,566.40 14,912.42 14,607.92 
Supply Pastors’ Distribution Fund (for 
APpPropriguow) Sb Use sss Fs wee 9,703.86 9,747.96 9,970.00 11,500.00 
General FUNG yr siapatag cs serie wes sateen 3,497.27 4,009.47 4,216.98 5,091.40 
Invested Funds—Special Contracts: .3 0 ee Vee ee beeen 1,849.63 2,158.73 
Ministers’ Reserve Pension Funds (Per- 
sonal Accounts)... .. HS POA ae eR Uy, et PR agi Be ate 1,604.75 6,782.65 
Supply Pastors’ Annuity Funds (Personal ‘ 
ACCOUNIS) orn. ate h suk ee ee eR ese DEORE, CECT, 30.58 83.11 
Sigil and Creditaisy fi serrate cgon cf. Ie bee i ee Meas ade wie 2,187.40 
EnpowMeEnt Funps Hep in Trust: 
Colored Conferences... ........ CE I a Bs 30,125.50 38,127.09 45,731.38 51,935.78 
Lexington Conf. Preachers’ Association.... = .......... 1,000.00 1,600.00 1,600.00 
White Comerences. 070 iat. 2 2,076.67 26, 234.48 35,427.30 45,185.10 
Miscellaneous Endowment Funds......... 1,226.06 1,308.39 1,446.29 1,565.07 
PERMANENT Funps: 
Endowment Fund... ....0..-eeeeer ees 990,735.14 994,660.68 997,720.45. 1,004,056 .72 
Activity Annuity Bond Fund....; Peers 442,281.42 486,500.57 527,071.35 555,173.83 
Matured Annuity Bond Fund (including 
Depreciation- Fund) ; fy} 2..2. beijeqeh « ou 54,188.65 63,492.14 76,372.35 94,868.61 





$1,615,613.45 $1,701,753.48 $1,786,570.99 $1,869,306.76 








N.B. The detailed Annual Reports of the Tr 


at the seat of the General Conference. 


easurer for the past Quadrennium will be open for inspection 


METHODISM’S TWENTY YEARS’ ADVANCE—1907-1927 


The Board of Conference Claimants and the present. Retire- 


ment System were born in Baltimore at the General Conference 
of 1908. Its provisions are liberal, but it was not scientifically 
constructed or based on an actuarial study of costs, methods or 
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results. The adoption of the annuity principle registered 
a great advance, the annuity being fixed at one-seventieth of 
the average salary, at that time $700. The annuity rate of $10 
was considered visionary, extravagant and beyond attainment. 
Since 1908, however, salaries have trebled, and the average 
annuity rate now is $21, and in a few prosperous Conferences 
$25 to $32. 


GROWTH OF INCOME—1907-1927 


The total money distributed has steadily increased, as is shown 
by the following payment by quadrenniums: 


First Quadrennium..... 1900-1903........... $1,183,000 

Second ‘s 5 Gs BUDS L907 Boise ocoe sites 1,473,000 

*Third eee eT FOS 101l 3,171,000 
Fourth . ceaaes 1912-1915........... 4,431,000 

Fifth SoS. «ed 1916-1919........... 5,497,000 

Sixth rere) i 1920=1923 Feo. cues 9,849,000 

Seventh Sethe oie 1924-1927 css rman. 12,647,000 

Potal 4.5 <.3-2.' Bee. TOOQOHNO2 Tv. aeeserods ste. $38,251,000 


Almost $36,000,000 of the above has been paid since the 
establishment of the Board, a third of it during the quadrennium 
that has just closed. 

The advance made by the Church since 1908 has been rapid, 
but has been accomplished without hindering other causes. The 
notable advance made in the third quadrennium over the sec- 
ond, and the advance of each succeeding quadrennium, has been 
largely due to co-operative work between the Board and the 
Annual Conferences. Taking as a standard the amount. paid 
during the immediately preceding quadrennium, 1904-1907, the 
money paid during the third quadrennium, 1908-1911, was 
twice as much; during the fourth quadrennium, 1912-1915, 
three times as much; during the fifth quadrennium, 1916-1919, 
four times as much; during the sixth quadrennium, 1920-1923, 
seven times as much; and during this, the seventh quadrennium, 
1924-1927, eleven times as much! 

The strong hold that the cause has on the hearts of liberal- 
minded Methodists is shown by the fact that during the last 
two decades, 1908-1928, they raised $36,000,000 for current 
distribution and $22,000,000 for endowment. If only the stand- 
ard of 1907 had been maintained the total current distribution 
would have been $7,365,000, instead of $38,000,000. 

The laymen are kind to the cause because of their love for 
the veteran ministers, but they are impatient with out-of-date, 
unscientific and unbusinesslike methods which make it neces- 
sary for them to raise so much more money than they would 
have to do if the Reserve Fund were in operation and compound 


*Board operations began in 1908. 
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interest harnessed to the work. No business concern would 
think of using our present antiquated, expensive and imprac- 
ticable methods, but at any cost would substitute a modern, scien- 
tific, actuarial plan, such as that now presented to the General 
Conference—a plan which will both protect the claims of those 
who are retired and will set up a reserve to pay the future 
pensions of those who are now in the active service. — 
The following comparative statements are of great interest: 


QUADRENNIAL ANALYSIS OF THE TABULATIONS 


1923-1927 
Increase 
1923 1927 Decrease* 

IAVIEFADGISAIALY a teas ais fete disteters Siststs $1,396.00 $1,496.00 $100.00 
Average Annuity Rate.............. 19.67 21.01 1.36 
Total Service IWEAIB). fo. waves ecie e ties 167 , 684 176,210 8,520 
Total Annuity Claims............... $3, 967,983.00 $4,413, 915.00 $445, 932.04 
Total Annuities Paid................ 2,586,336.00 3,069,343.00 483, 007.00 
Average Annuity Rate Paid.......... 12.77 14.43 1.66 
Percentageve aids. 22. os .ccccc ce eeees 59% 69% 10% 
Total Paid to Necessitous Cases...... $197,076.00 $171, 226.00 *$25, 850.00 
Number of Retired Ministers......... 3,441 3,516 75 
Number of Widows............2-05- 3,939 4,097 158 
Numberjof:Orphans) oo. 4..¢..c0.08 00-00 888 927 29 
Total Conference Claimants.......... 8, 268 8, 530 262 
Ministers receiving less than $200..... 486 464 *22 
Ministers receiving $201-$600........ 1,780 1,554 *226 
Ministers receiving $601-$1,000...... 994 1,230. 236 
Ministers receiving $1,000 or more.... 113 231 118 
Total receipts from Churches......... $1,930,805.00 $2, 221,325.00 $290, 520.00 
Total receipts from Investments...... 530,044.00 671,062.00 141,013.00 
Grand Total Receipts............... 3,001,270.00 3,519,749.00 518,479.00 
Apportionments to Charges.......... 2, 206,492.00 2,576,764.00 370, 272.00 
Fald DYSCDAYLER icirese,0 cies s Atinis cig cue. 9's 1,955, 873.00 -2,273,600.00 317,727.00 
Total Pension Claims............... 4,165,059.00 4,585,181.00 420,122.00 
Total Pension Distribution........... 2,783,981.00  3,240,609.00 456, 628.00 
Deficit or Shortage. 3... 08S. 1,381,068.00 1,344,572.00 *36, 496.00 
Investments by Annual Conferences 

BNA SOCIEMES srrcinie eae arses 16,317,456.00 20,649,126.00 4,331,670.00 
Investments of Board............... 1,539,766.00 1,804,221.00 264,455.00 

Grand Total of Investments........ $17, 857, 222.00 $22,453,347.00 $4,596, 125.00 


The complete tabulations of the Pension Statistics of the 
American Conferences during 1927, appended to the report, 
merit careful study. Note that the number of annuity years 
steadily increases. During the quadrennium the number of 
service years increased 8,526 years—more than eighty-five 
centuries! “What Will the Harvest Be” in 1937? 8,526 
annuity years at the average annuity rate of $21 represent annu- 
ities of $179,046, equivalent to an endowment of $3,500,000. 
Watch us grow—in debt /—unless we repent. 


HIGH PENSIONS 1907-1917-1927 


A comparative study of the growth of the pensions paid by 
twenty-five large Conferences, whose reports for 190%, 1917, 
1927 are before us, bear witness to the success of the Church’s 
pension work. The basis of comparison is the average of the 
largest five pensions. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE OF THE HIGHESY FIVE PENSIONS 
PAID IN 1907-1917-1927 


Retired Ministers %Increase ——Widows—— %Increase 

CONFERENCE 1907 1917 1927 1907-1927 1907 1917 1927 1907-1927 

Baltimoresccas ) oath. ok 336. 504 1,326 395% 285 214 815 346% 
Cr New Yorks:2 2 es 236 386 1,240 525 160 271 840 525 
Cent. Penna............ 213 448 «1,305 612 207 200 862 416 
Des Moines............. 297 370 762 256 179 309 -516 288 
Brie wen athe. AAS. SF 248 336 1,099 443 145 243 762 525 
Genesee e.54.). PaSaes 285 384 1,293 453 174 263 657 377 
Hino. oes ce ke 209 408 1,099 525 200 342 763 381 
Warsasip fost gates sgt 270 266 900 333 174 192 600 344 
New England.......... 270 389 1,210 448 210 181 825 392 

New Jersey. ........... 261 315 868 332 221° 265 +535 242° 
Newgorkiat 2 Geet 438 480 1,116 254 225: 337 756 336 
New York East........ 450 581 1,462 325 222 276 ~961 432 
Newark ats 22a. onan.uee 358 492 1,336 373 221 253 890 402 
North Indiana.......... 395 721 1,040 263 183. 323 )~=—Ss 732 400 
Northern Minnesota.... 144 494 853 585 166 377 502 302 
Ohio A aera arc ee 241 357 789 327 234 313 607 259 
Philadelphia... ........ 330 374 1,255 380 289 298 836 289 
Bittsburgh $+). 353. 2472h5 316 590 1,260 398 139 373 =6778 559 
Rock: River. - sche gas. 400 5385 1,378 344 230 338 769 334 
Southern California..... 317 484 =1,220 384 162 308 776 479 
EDROVAAas eee R a Iie ee 282 380 1,047 371 122 217 680 557 
SJ W.'Kansas (2 bt bt 92 420 1,050 1,141 43 396 710 1,651 
Upper Iowa...........: 251 > 382 812 323 198 275 596 301 
West Virginia.......... 195° «275 686 351 146 169 491 336 
Wisconsin.............. 229 324 1,115 486 175 199 276 157 


Central New York, Central Pennsylvania, Illinois, Northern 
Minnesota, Baltimore, Erie, Genesee, New England, Pittsburgh, 
Wisconsin, increased approximately five-fold; Kansas, New York 
Hast, Newark, Ohio; Philadelphia, Rock River, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Troy, Upper Iowa, four-fold; California, Colorado, Des 
Moines, New York, North Indiana, three-fold. The actual cash 
average increase in the Baltimore, Central New York, Central 
Pennsylvania, New York East and Rock River Conferences was 
$1,000 or more. 


NECESSITOUS CASES 


Both actually and relatively the money paid to “necessitous 
cases” is decreasing, as it should, because larger annuities are 
being paid. In 1923, $197,088 was paid to “necessitous cases” ; 
in 1927, $171,266, a decrease of $25,822. Almost one-third 
of this money was paid by the Board of Pensions and Relief. 
Ultimately all necessitous allowances will be paid by it. This 
was one of the purposes for which the Board was created—“that 
the preachers and people of the stronger Annual Conferences 
might be united with those of the weaker Conferences in one 
connectional or general plan, nm order that by such co-operation 
a more equitable and general support may be secured for retired 
mimsters and other Conference Claimants, especially for those 
in the more needy Conferences.” Hence the appropriations are 
made “according to need.” 

The wisdom of this Christ-like connectional provision is evi- 
dent when we consider the old age situation of ministers who 
serve in weak and poor Conferences. The greatest needs are 
in Conferences that have the smallest resources. The Board 
of Pensions and Relief is Methodism’s strong right-hand reached 
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out to help them. The scope of the legislation should be 
enlarged, so as to make it possible for the Board to relieve 
individual ministers who are in the midst of distressing emer- 
gencies. This could be done by striking out the word “not’ 
in the last line of 9488, $1, and inserting the words “or at its 
discretion.” Then the Board would exercise for the whole 
Church the Christ-like function of relieving special distress by 
“hidden charity”—the right hand not knowing what the left 
hand was doing—and humiliating public appeals at Annual 
Conferences would cease. 


DISCRIMINATIONS 


One of the inherent evils of the present “Retirement System” 
is the discriminations in the Conferences. In 1927, of the 3,516 
retired ministers, 237 received pensions of $1,000 or more, while 
243 received $100 or less. Four hundred and thirty-seven re- 
ceived $90 a month and 715 did not receive $25 a month; 243 of 
them less than $10 a month! 

Of the 4,097 widows, 57 received $800 or more, and 1,549 
received less than $100! 

The discriminations may be visualized by taking the first 
twenty white conferences in the alphabetic list. The annuities 
are: $5, $26, $7, $6, $2.16, $12, $16, $25; $14, $5.21, $3, $22, 
$16, $16, $16, $20, $13.60, $11, $24. Should an aged minister 
be blamed if he seeks membership in a Conference that pays 
$26 in preference to remaining in one that pays $3? Should 
another aged minister be blamed if he complain of having his 
own old age resources diverted to others, however worthy? Ar 
annuity of $700 is paid to a claimant in a certain Conference 
in which not 10 per cent of his services was rendered. Had he 
not transferred a few months before, his pension would have been 
less than $75. 

“Privileged classes” will disappear when the new Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund is established; for the Plan covers the 
entire ministry—Bishops, District Superintendents and “de- 
tached” ministers, as well as Pastors. All will be under the 
same law and all organizations and institutions employing 
members of the Fund will contribute to it. Today 1,000 preach- 
ers are not serving pastoral charges and yet are prospective 
pension beneficiaries of the funds paid by the churches. No 
pension plan can survive a “Free List.” The charges served 
must pay their share of the pension support, and this will be 
done when the new Fund functions. Changes in Conference 
relationship will not affect the pension, because the contributions 
will be credited to the individual pension accounts and will 
provide definite pensions for specified individuals, The admin- 
istration will be confidential and, ultimately, almost automatic, 
and divorced from the Church’s benevolent program. 
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TRANSFERS 


Pension difficulties growing out of transfer are disturbing, 
being especially acute in certain Conferences in which an exces- 
sive number of transfers has greatly increased the pension obli- 
gations. In one Conference the transfers during a quadrennium 
swallowed up the entire income on $300,000 that had been 
added to the endowment. A more rational administrative policy 
is necessary, and. curative legislation will be sought. A minister 
with forty service years was transferred and after a brief service 
retired, to the embarrassment of the Stewards and loss to the 
claimants. Another, fatally ill when transferred, left the burden 
of the pension support of his family on a Conference in which 
he never served. The valuation of these two obligations is 
$15,000. So expensive is a drop of ink on a Bishop’s pen! 
This one drop costs the old preachers and widows $1,000 per 
year! A heavy draft on the lean purses of the claimants. 

An analysis of the transfers in the fall of 1926 and the 
spring of 1927 shows the following: 

1. Conferences which had no transfers, in or owt: Alabama, 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic, Philadelphia, California German, Western 
Norwegian-Danish. 

2. Conferences in which the same number were transferred 
in and out: Central New York, Central Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maine, New Mexico. 

3. Conferences in which more were transferred in than out: 


Trans-.  Trans- 
ferred In _ ferred Out 


Baltimore ane secre ease ee ve Dawtahitdlae’s 
COA Mion 0 ey, ons cee kek Pot Ora Fo oe PP 
@entraleGerman’ scp sotcserct. dena ecuckassdevwesetos 
Chicago-North west  -c.23::.mccejori-e-eussoctecssiew oo 
Colorado 
Woliimbia TRAVEL. te.t.rcee ces tare xeisioken sesdedsyovais 
Bast.Germamviacis cee ee eastern oA teats sateen oe 
(CLS SS oes Nee CE ld rs tee Oe ee On BE 
El OISCOMS fn te ee or. oe Rien ont sick an aN eceeices eae” 


= Oe 





_ 
OH © Fc 00 G9 CO > bo 
= 
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i= 
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MaCIIC aN inc city cates et ctr ks pee oe Seat ods 11 
IMEININESOtA Gace oe ene eae nen Ns 6 
IWTISSOUTL ee Ps ae Ree LEE 6 
Nebraskal 1: SiGGe 02S cee ag eres bye er 36 
INGWALY Gite tare kat ey NEE ge aca itepebesians 4 
IN GWAY OL Kg MaSt sles coe ciccs ae ia eietperei eacuete 8 
ING Wark ne ee ee o ie te en ek ee abate oie 6 
2 
3 
jt 
9 
8 


rary 
NOV HK SHOR RTH POH WOHOOROEH 


North Indiana 32. 223: SCG ATR 
Northern New York. ...........0 00sec vues 
Northwest. Kansas cake: dacnrtusieus soskciesene-e 
Olhios (Combined i ccy.t cc tes cepa ys opine sss 
Oklahoma. 727 ee es, : 


— 
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Trans- Trans- 
ferred In _ ferred Out 

Oregony..B6 hs Vedesseh: ids shel: RE WORD <5 =-/10 8 
Pacific: SWECISIS .cscesyecerah wade Eee s 1 0 
PipGsbuUre i ecre cetelec esc ste scaqsyemiate erect 3 2 
JERS RISING a Aumont REM leas Gr sueasio 3. Sine.cu0 6 4 
RocktRivers SAU) Stee Tt A Bootes 11 8 
Saint? Johns) River. 4). jo. e1osesh Grete 2 0. 
Sain belvOllisrcereceictnd a uerihiice sur picet estat os 30 16 
Souther ©alilOrmiarny. ceca c se ee ei poses le 7 5 
Southwest Wansas.< ch. cr wb ea ee occas 12 6 

Prov tie ARTIS MEE DSU Aa? 22k 5 3h) 
Upperlowars .nlescewalel alt he kieran ee 5 3 
Wierinion tata iee tari Bisco haan tie eomeaies 155 4 
AWWASGONSENS rote sie eo sicas wants Cee aeh ibaa te 9 6 
349 174 


4. Conferences in which more were transferred out than in: 


@entrali7ennessee sq. ha parities. eel ae eo sieonntaly 0 1 
AOC ee eS SPROUL strand 4 6 
Desi Moimnesin.. eis oc aces oI ae 8 9 
Detroite two. to. cd7O leurs ee dyeclaloe: 4 9 
Hastermiswedishs:.12. 9 sh-e 4- «seis baice tester: ee) 1 
PUTO tiecets Pee ees toncrenel « aaceonane Sonate, Spe eae eum 8 9 
Interns MOUntaT cia ciic ete eee ane: 1 2 
Montana ove... 20 GUE OT es Gah Ee er. 2 7 
INew Bingland n/c. dasdies. 3. she et pee 0 1 
New England Southern.................-- 4 5 
IV [eerie ee ates rio aaa erence egeinone ce 1 6 
INGwiJGrsey co scr Gincts oeiecc te epee PRR daey 4 6 
INorbheDakotarrseriencs. toe.<20 sara ce See 3 4 
INO Ttnonasty Omori sar ok acct rete teen 9 12 
Northern VMuinnesotai..:-...4s2 0-2 ee eee 5 9 
Northern swedish) vaku. cinch cme eines cee 1 2 
Northwest cuca may wes cneiee asec riacnchsacoseeraene creer 5 7 
INGInd oN oS I LO aerate oe Oe ee ONY Gree co Sle 6 il 
PaciticcGermane rs. csi eokian mete hee 1 2 
DOUEDEIN! LIMOS, ene sat sackinessdscoues ie ines nie eae cess oe 3 5 
NVestenmy Sweuislitaw..: 1 qsreri nce naenesee weet 0 1 
VOB tam IT ONINE, «geil Wen sgsdonson-cosvasevever woven. cei uc io tomensa: Sioa 3 
Wiest WISCOMSITa-.=sc5nc10r oxanocoreradiscvoreqnt onesruoua ree suens 1 2 
ANISTOPENI IN 4: alien Ot esten ane ppcaiened ene bios odo WO i 5 
WV OMI SUAUC = ater esorcveya! or -rerorecetcussadeterotexeschetee 1 4 

73 125 


Some suggestions made with a view of greater equity in the 
matter of transfers, while relieving the situation create admin- 
istrative difficulties. However, one suggestion which has been 
submitted to scores of ministers in different parts of the country 
meets with general approval, namely: that after the day of 
adjournment of the General Conference of 1928 the respon- 
sibility for service liabilities accrued prior to that time will re- 
main with the Conference in which the minister held his member- 
ship at that time; and that thereafter the Conference or Con- 
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ferences in which the minister served would be liable for his 
pension for subsequent service years, either under the “Original 
Pension System” of 1908 or as a member of the new Reserve 
Pension Fund. ‘This suggestion so generally approved was 
approved by the Board of Pensions and Relief, and sent as a 
memorial to the General Conference. It will conserve the equi- 
ties among all the Annual Conferences, and in the long run 
will not work hardship to any Conference or minister. 


RELIEF OF AGED AND DISABLED SUPPLY. PASTORS 


The work of the Board in behalf of Supply Pastors is under 
the immediate direction of Mrs. Helen EK. Moore, office man- 
ager, in association with Drs. Robert E. Meader, chairman; 
Charles A. Gage and William C. Bloomquist. This Special 
Committee in a careful, systematic way, appropriates $10,000 
per year to aged or disabled Supply Pastors: and their widows. 
The distribution is difficult because only $10,000 is available 
for this purpose, and five times that amount is needed. The 
beneficiaries, divided into four classes, receive the following 
amounts, 10 per cent more than last year: 

Class A—384 preachers and 6: widows who received $132 per year 

Class B—23 preachers and 7 widows who received 88 per year 


Class C—25 preachers and 10 widows who received 55 per year 
Class D—12 preachers and 3 widows who received 44 per year 


The number of beneficiaries is 120 and the total distribution, 
$10,505. A small amount is left for emergencies. During the 
last six years $60,990 has been paid to 145 Supply Pastors and 
39 widows, of whom 23 preachers and 4 widows have been. on 
the list from the beginning. 

There are 6,622 Methodist local preachers, of whom’ 2,678 
are Supply Pastors. One-sixth of the 15,419 pastoral charges 
are served by them, and salaries of $2,062,188 were paid to them 
last year, an average of $843. Five years ago. the average ‘was 
$712, an average increase of $131. At that\time 50 Conferences 
paid to them an average salary of $600; today 65 Conferences 
do so. Then only 4 received a salary of $1,000; now 17 receive 
$1,000 or more, "The highest. average salary..paid is in the Erie 
Conference, $1;208. . dS 

The average term of service of the Supply Pastors helped by 
the Board was 21 years, and of the widows, 24 years. That of 
the retired ministers is 28 years, the shorter term of Supply 
Pastors being due to a late start'and irregular service. \'The 
problem is difficult, but we are making progress, and after the 
new Pension Fund has been adopted there will be a great im- 
provement. More than anything else we. need authoritative 
action by the General Conference, adopting the Plan of the 
new Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. : 
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PENSION PROGRESS AMONG THE DENOMINATIONS 


Remarkable progress in the matter of providing for the retired 
ministers and widows has been made by many denominations 
as well as our own, which, on account of its larger size, dis- 
tributes the most money. The following tabulation made by 
_ Dr. Charles S. Mills, Chairman of the Conference of Pension 
Secretaries, is significant. All Churches share in the advance, 
and the work is co-ordinated by the Conference of Denomina- 
tional Secretaries. More than $8,000,000 was distributed to 
27,516 beneficiaries; the largest group being our own with 8,458 
beneficiaries. Ten years ago no church had a modern, scientific 
pension system, but under inspirational leadership and the suc- 
cess of the Church Pension Fund, many churches have adopted 
the reserve principle, and have either perfected a plan or are in 
the process of adapting the accumulation-reserve principle, to 
their pension operations. 


TABULATION OF PENSION FUNDS—1927 


Denomination Assets Distribution Beneficiaries 
Baptist—Northern Convention..,....... $13, 526, 513 $520, 065 3,905 
Baptist—Southern Convention.......... 2,470,487 156, 516 1,204 
Congregational 0.0.4. qo ce te eee cpins coe 9,730, 343 351,738 1,160 
Disciples of Christ... .....660 6.0 e ee oe 1,062,332 103, 568 382 
Evangelicaliac; 2... daayinant. ocisy. Beye 1,500,000 64, 500 255 
Lutheran—Augustana Synod.,.......... 1,060, 922 61,772 250 
Lutheran—Missouri Synod.............. 2,700, 000 240, 106 1, 280 
Lutheran—Norwegian Synod............ 667, 000 77,496 275 
Lutheran—United...........sceseeeves 252,010 155, 800 748 
Methodist Episcopal. ............--+++ 19,000, 000 3, 252,930 8,458 
Methodist Episcopal South. ............ 7,500, 000 ; 2,500 
Presbyterian—Northern........+.++++++ 12,348,181 755, 160 2,415 
Presbyterian—Southern..........2+.+-. 1,654, 138 180,339 452 
Presbyterian—United. ..........eee eee 689, 460 40,933 147 
Protestant Episcopal... .........ese00008 20, 649, 669 604, 215 2,100 
Reformed Church in U.S... /.....00004- 887,994 53, 622 212 
Reformed Church in America........... 990,717 49,426 208 
United Brethren... ........seeeeeeeeee 75,000 35, 486 245 
United Church—Canada,......... yipets 0 5 4,179,405 649,565 1,320 

$100, 944, 171 $8,079, 237 27,516 


The Denominational Secretaries are a unit in commending 
the new Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. They write: 


I am struck favorably by the increased percentage of allocation to 
the smaller salaries. The men who serve in sacrificial positions should 
receive the greater return. Another splendid feature is the Death Benefit, 
which will be a great relief to many a woman in her hour of sorrow and 
suffering. ‘ 

The salient points of the Plan which you have devised with such care, 
wie advantage of all that has gone before, and make improvements 

ereon. : 

The adoption by the Methodist Episcopal Church of the participation 
and reserve principles will have weighty significance in the development 
of pensions in the United States, and will merit highest congratulations. 

You are on the right track. The basis is sound and will work out 
ultimately to the satisfaction of all. 

You are making real progress.. We feel much interested because we 
are on the eve of larger things ourselves. 
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The Reserve Fund is the only practical eon of this important 
proposition. I am much interested in your Plan. 

I congratulate you on the inauguration of the Plan and on the lucidity 
with which you have presented it for the rank and file readers. 


SEPARATE DENOMINATIONAL PENSION BOARDS 


Most denominations have a separate, independently organized 
denominational Board of Pensions, The Northern Presbyte- 
rians have four general divisions of their denominational 
activities : 


_1. National Missions. 

2. Foreign Missions. 

3. Christian Education. 

4, Relief and Sustentation (Pensions). 


The Southern Presbyterians also have four divisions: 


1, Foreign Missions. 

2. Education and Sabbath Schools. 
3. Christian Education. 

4. Ministerial Relief (Pensions). 


The Northern Baptists have a five-fold division: 


1. Foreign Missions. 

2. Home Missions. 

3. Publications. 

4, Ministers’ Benefit Board (Pensions). 
5. Education. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has eleven divisions, 
one of which, the “Board of Finance,” is the denominational 
Pension Board. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church has seven divisions: 


1. Foreign Missions. 

. Home Missions. 

Education. 

Pensions and Relief. 

. Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. 
. Hospitals and Homes and Deaconess Work, 
The American Bible Society. 


NID uip o9 bo 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Through the courtesy of a leader of the Congregational 
Chureh we present the following condensed statement’ of their 
new plan of organizing their denominational work into two 
groups: 

1. One Foreign Missionary Society, consisting of the “Ameri- 
can Board,” unified in administration with the three Women’s 
Foreign Missionary Societies. Executive control is lodged in 
the “Prudential Committee,” consisting of thirty-six Directors, 
at least one-third of whom must be women. Each Corporation 
continues its identity, in order to protect its trust funds. 

2. One Home Board.—Administrative unity is secured by 
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electing» an identical Board consisting of the same thirty-six 
Directors as the Prudential Committee. The Home Board 
serves : 

(a) The Church’s three Extension Boards, consisting of the 
“Congregational, Home Missionary. Society,” “Congregational 
Church Building Society,’ “Congregational Church Sunday 
School Extension Society.” 

(b) “American Missionary Association.” 

(c) “Congregational Educational Society,’ including the 
funds for education in schools and colleges. 

(d) “Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief.” (Necessi- 
tous help.) 

The “Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers,’ corre- 
sponding to the Methodist Board of Pensions, is not included 
in the new organization, but has its own separate Board of 
Trustees, elected by its members. The Plan of the “Annuity 
Fund” was highly approved by the National Council, and was 
left without change at any point,.The Prudential Committee 
believed that it would be unwise, if not altogether impracticable, 
to include it as a department of the overhead benevolent organi- 
zation, since its work is in a technical field and involves relations 
with its members. é 


THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL “COMMITTEE OF NINE” 


The “Committee of Nine”? (408, §3), Bishop McConnell, 
chairman, was appointed by the World Service Commission, by 
order of the General Conference, to consider modifications, if 
any, of the present plan of the World Service Commission, In 
a preliminary report the “Committee of Nine” recommended 


That upon the inauguration of the new Plan of the Board of Pensions 
and-Relief, the operating expenses of said Board be provided out of its 
own funds; it being understood that such action will: render the Board 
et Tensions and Relief independent of the Co-operative Administrative 

taff. ; 


We could not more clearly state our own judgment of what 
should be accomplished ultimately, but the endowment funds 
of the Board of Pensions and Relief (its only reliable source of 
income at present) are tied up to connectional appropriations 
made to Annual Conferences, and the Board is without funds 
to do the important work which must be done during the coming 
quadrenniuin, except as provided by the General. Conference. 

Our recommendation, modeled after the above carefully drawn 
statement of the Committee, would be: 


After the inauguration of the new Plan of the Board of Pensions and 
Relief, which will call for the carrying out of a carefully considered pro- 
gram during the next quadrennium, the expenses of said Board shall 
be provided out of its own funds, as far as possible; it being understood 
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that such action will render the Board of Pensions and Relief independent 
of the Co-operative Administrative Staff and the World Service Com- 
mission. Meanwhile an adequate preferential amount shall be placed 
in the budget of the World Service Commission for the expenses of the 
Board of Pensions and Relief, for setting up the new Plan throughout the 
Church and for the relief of Supply Pastors. 


To the Board. and the General Conference we report the 
Complete Plan of the new Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. 

As to pensioning Deaconesses, Medical and Lay Missionaries 
(484, §4; 9591) our services were offered to the organizations 
concerned and. substantial expert help was given to the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. | 

The item, “Other Church Workers” (§591) covers pension 
provisions for non-ministerial employees of Methodist. organiza- 
tions and institutions. The actuaries have worked out a pension 
plan for them which is being worked out successfully with the 
employees of the Board.and, which can be applied either to the 
entire group of Methodist employees or to the segregated groups; 
a fine outgrowth of the Christian principles of social justice. 

Our task has been accomplished by intense study, the employ- 
ment of trained actuaries and discussions with every group of 
ministers and laymen that could be reached, and we now come 
to the General Conference with the Complete Text of the Plan. 
The reactions of ministers and laymen, have been sought, and 
their suggestions for the solution of difficulties have been given 
careful consideration. 


THE MINISTERS RESERVE PENSION FUND 


In this brief statement of the Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve 
Pension Fund, we do not attempt to give a technical explana- 
tion of the actuarial processes by which it was prepared or will 
be operated, because, ultimately, the Fund rests on the unchal- 
lengeable ability of pension experts—scientifically trained actu- 
aries—-whose names are a guarantee of permanency, reliability 
and scientific accuracy, who, by order of the General Conference, 
were selected to set up an adequate “Contributory Reserve Pen- 
sion Plan.” 

Thomas A. Stafford will make a full actuarial report of the 
Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund under the title, 
“Technical Report on the Pension Situation, With Text of the 
New Plan.” ; 

Fortunately we are not sailing over uncharted seas, for other 
Churches have adopted the contributory reserve principle and 
are now operating modern pension plans on safe, sound and 
scientific lines. ‘The principal differences among them grow 
out of the different forms of écclesiastical organization in the 
Protestant Episcopal, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Disciples of Christ, United Brethren, United Church of Canada, 
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British and Australian Wesleyan. Conferences and the Kstab- 
lished Church of England. 

The Board of Pensions and Relief, acting under the author- 
ity of the General Conference, will administer the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund, under State. supervision, safeguarded in 
every way. The Fund now stands on its own merits before 
the calm judgment of Methodist laymen and ministers, and for 
it we solicit sympathetic and helpful understanding and co- 
operation. From them have come rational and _ practical 
suggestions with regard to methods of adjusting the new Reserve 
Fund and the old Retirement System, by processes more or less 
gradual. But in the end the entire pension task will be connec- 
tional or general, not limited as now in its operation and benefits 
to the Annual Conferences. Some ministers need to disabuse 
their minds of the notion that the Fund is complicated or diffi- 
cult to understand. Compared with the present plan it is so 
simple that it can be stated in two paragraphs: 

First: The Fund is supported by annual contributions made 
by the pastoral charges of graduated amounts of 6 per ‘cent to 
9 per cent of the salaries, which will provide both pensions and 
valuable contingent benefits covering death, disability, widow- 
hood and orphanage. The contributions will be allocated to 
the several ministers’ pension accounts in an approximately 
anverse ratio to their salaries, so that those whose salaries have 
been small will receive larger and more liberal pensions than 
at present. 

Second: The Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund will be admin- 
istered connectionally as a reserve by the Board of Pensions and 
Relief, according to actuarial principles tested by long experi- 
ence. The connectional character of the Fund gives hope and 
courage to all ministers and their families, especially to. those 
who serve in hard places. 

The plan and principles of the new Fund have been generally 
accepted, and sound methods of “carrying on” while the two 
plans will more or less overlap are being perfected in many 
Conferences. The Plan should be adopted. in its entirety and a 
date fixed (January 1, 1929) when it will become effective for 
“New Entrants,” who, having no acquired pension rights on 
account of ministerial service, are “clear on the books.” They 
have no rights in the old “Retirement System” and become 
automatically members of the Fund. They enter a ministry in 
which the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund is an essential part 
of its organic plan. For Methodism is an organism, not merely 
the agent of local churches, and its new pension system should 
be organic and should ultimately cover the entire ministerial 
group. Gradually, as in the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
present uncertain “Retirement System” will give way to the 
new simple, modern, sure and self-adequate Reserve Pension 
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Fund. Anything that an Annual Conference may do to hasten 
the process will be in the line of progress. Narrow, selfish 
thinking must give way to thinking for the greater good of all. 
Other Churches have found or are now finding their way. to 
stable and satisfactory pension conditions by means of a Reserve, 
and we have too much confidence in the intelligence, integrity 
and business acumen of Methodist laymen and ministers to 
doubt a favorable issue. We need especially to avoid exalting 
the rights and comfort of the few who live on Hasy Street and 
to emphasize the duty of all Methodists to all Methodist preach- 
ers and their families, especially to those that serve in hard 
places on small salaries. The new Fund is inspired by the most 
exalted spirit of ministerial democracy. Dr. Brummitt empha- 
sizes this in an editorial on 


“DHE ERA OF TRUE PENSIONS” 


He calls the new Pension Fund “The most sound and scien- 
tific plan thus far devised for adequate ministerial pensions. 
The Plan lifts the lowest salaried man’s pension considerably 
above the present level, and comes nearer to equalizing pensions 
than we have yet come to equalizing salaries. 

“When all special pleading has served its purpose, the pension 
question, as a matter of justice, must be answered by the pension 
expert, the actuary, and the tables of life-expectancy. Every 
pension plan ever devised, based on well-meaning but. uninformed 
goodwill and impatient of ‘cold business, has failed or is 
failing—our own no less surely than others. Our present meth- 
ods constitute a hindrance to the Church’s other purposes. 

“Here is a piece of legislation which has been more minutely 
scrutinized, more widely discussed, and owes more to the con- 
tributions of many expert and disinterested minds than any 
other that is likely to be presented at Kansas City. The manner 
in which it will be dealt with will furnish a revealing measure 
of Methodism’s ability to unite the finest Christian brotherliness 
with an exact and workable system of pensioning its ministers.” 


INDISPENSABLE CONDITIONS 


From the beginning certain indispensable conditions have 
governed the preparation of the new Plan: (1) Provision for 
commutation shall be made so that no Conference Claimant 
shall receive less than he receives at the time when the Fund_ 
goes into operation; (2) ministers who serve on small salaries 
shall receive relatively larger pensions and benefits; (3) dis- 
abled ministers and their families shall be provided for; (4) 
the same annuity standards that apply to Conference Claimants 
shall apply to the annuity claims of the effective ministers; (5) 
while the plan of the Fund shall be stated in exact, technical, 
scientific language, it shall also be stated in general terms; (6) 
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the Fund shall be constructed with actuarial and scientific accu- 
racy, the lack of which has wrecked hundreds of pension sys- 
tems; (7) the financial basis of the Pund shall be an adequate 
reserve, sufficient to meet definite obligations to specified individ- 
uals. Endowments are inadequate to such a task. “Jt as tm- 
possible to endow a growing service.” Assets must. increase as 
costs grow. In hfe insurance annual additions to the legal 
reserve by the payment of premiums, augmented by compound 
interest, are sufficient to fulfill the contractual obligation. The 
same will be true of the new Pension Fund. Mr. Rockefeller 
opposes the hoarding of endowments and deliberately plans to 
use both principal and interest in completing a particular task. 
To lock up money for 100 years is not the Rockefeller method. 
Since the adoption of their contributory reserve plan, Baptist 
laymen have paid $10,000,000 to their Pension Fund. 

On the other hand Mr. Carnegie gave $10,000,000 as an 
endowment to the Teachers’ Fund without investigating pension 
costs. Later he added $5,000,000. But when it was discovered 
that $15,000,000 more was needed, an actuarial examination was 
ordered, and it was discovered that an endowment of $30,000,- 
000 more would be required to fulfill the promises already made. 
So the pensions for teachers under forty-eight years of age were 
annulled, and the Fund established on a contributory reserve 
basis. 

Later Mr. Sayre, assisted by Bishop Lawrence, Mr. Morgan 
and others, established the Church Pension Fund of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church on a strictly scientific, actuarial reserve 
basis, for they knew that “it is impossible to. endow a growing 
service and that a fixed income can never balance a growing 
expenditure”—a financial law as changeless and unyielding as 
gravitation. In a scientifically planned pension fund a _ per- 
petual equipoise must be maintained. 

How long are Methodist laymen going to stand for the present 
unbusinesslike, unscientific and expensive pension methods 
under which obligations are increasing every year and no reserve 
is set up to meet them? 'The Lay Delegates especially owe it 
to Methodism to see that the General Conference shall substi- 
tute the sound business principles of the new Fund for the 
hand-to-mouth practices of the old—practices they would not 
allow in their own private or corporate business. The Board of 
Pensions and Relief, pursuant to the order of the General 
Conference, has made “the actuarial investigation necessary to 
apply the contributory reserve pension principle to our pres- 
ent system.” The Plan has been “prepared by actuaries and 
approved by the Board.” The laymen owe it to the Church 
and to themselves to see that the new Mund is adopted and new 
and better practices employed. They desire a devoted and effi- 
cient ministry and should strengthen it by providing an adequate 
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support for old age. As a social problem this outranks attempts 
to secure better political or social conditions in the ends of the 
earth. 


HOW WE MAY “CARRY ON” - 


The one vexing problem is that of getting from where we 
now are to where we ought to be; to protect the present obliga- 
tions while gradually bringing all ministers into the new Fund. 
The answer will be found in the Plan itself. We submit some 
suggestions. 

(1) The change cannot be accomplished in a day, even as the 
problem did not develop in a day. It will take decades of 
intelligently guided co-operation to complete the change, but in 
the end every Methodist minister will be under the new Plan, the 
Church will be eased of intolerable burdens, and the pension 
work of a hundred Conferences will ‘be merged into one great 
connectional Fund. 

(2) We can cease adding to the obligations under the old 
system, by bringing all new men into the new Fund. They 
have no rights under the old “Retirement System” and never 
should have. 

(3) If an Annual Conference desires to commute its annuity 
obligations and thereby hasten the slow progress of the years, 
it may do so; but there is no compulsion and no stereotyped 
method. The ideal plan would be to “wipe the slate” at once 
of all annuity claims by commuting them and: then begin to 
commute the present worth of the pension obligations to the 
active ministers. A great layman suggests the largest possible 
commutation at an early date and then, instead of campaigning 
for large endowments, make a special apportionment with which 
to pay by installments the present worth of the claims of the . 
active ministers. Laymen are no longer saying “Pensions are 
the Preachers’ Job,’ but that “Pensions are the Laymen’s Job”! 
They pay the bills and have too many good ways of spending 
their dollars to waste them by crude, out-of-date, unbusiness- 
like and extravagantly expensive methods which they would not 
employ in their private business. 

The plan of a certain Conference is to commute first the 
annuity claims of the 131 Conference claimants, placing them 
under the protection of the life annuities of the Hund, leaving 
intact the current annual income (approximately $80,000) 
which, increased if necessary, will be used to pay by installments 
the present worth of the claims of the 270 effective and super- 
numerary ministers, and their wives and children. With such 
a program the accrued obligations would disappear within 
fifteen years. They divide the ministers into five groups: 
Group A. Retired ministers and widows whose annuity claims 
will be commuted into the new Fund; Group B, Active ministers 
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within ten years of retirement, aged 55 years or more, for whom 
will be kept a special reserve sufficient to commute their annuity 
claims at the time when they retire, thus preventing additions 
to the number of claimants; Group C. Ministers 35 years old 
or less, who will have thirty to forty years for compound 
interest to work. These will be asked to relinquish their few 
service years, the present worth of which is small; Group D. 
Ministers from 35 to 40 years of age, for each of whom the 
Conference will commute five years. This will leave only Group 
HE, active ministers 40 to 55 years old, the present worth of 
whose accrued obligations will be commuted by installments. 
The disability benefits will provide for contingencies, and time, 
patience, and compound interest will save the situation. This 
generation, will not be guiltless if, having inherited vicious 
pension practices, it does not correct them, ‘but continues to add 
to its pension obligations and to pass them on ; instead of measur- 
ing costs and laying up a reserve sufficient to meet the accumu- 
lating pensions. It must also discard the expensive and inade- 
quate endowment method. 


A QUIET TALK ON THE SITUATION 


(1) If there were legal compulsion to enforce the payment of 
annuities, under the present system, not only the Church as a 
whole, but practically every Annual Conference, would be unable 
to finance its pension obligations, and if the insurance laws 
which require insurance corporations to maintain a legal reserve 
were enforceable, our doors would be closed, for we do not have 
resources sufficient to pay the full annuity rates, except at the 
expense of the provisions for the future pensions of the active 
ministers and their families. All that saves us is the fact that 
~ our pensions, like our other ministerial claims, are not legally 
collectible. We have no taxing or assessing power over our 
constituency. We may “estimate” the “support” and “appor- 
tion” the money, but the “inherent claim” cannot be enforced. 
“Salary” is used in the Discipline only in an accommodated 
sense, for Methodism is a voluntary organization and “in no 
case shall the Church or Conference be held accountable for a 
final deficiency.” Church property may be levied on to pay the 
sexton or the coal bill, but not the minister, a doctrine supported 
by court decisions. While “solvency” and “bankruptey” can be 
used only in an accommodated sense, there are tests that can be 
applied to determine the adequacy of our pension resources, one 
of which is the test of a sufficient endowment, plus current 
resources, capitalized on a 5 per cent-basis. My own Conference, 
Northern Minnesota, has annuity claims for 1,409 years which, 
at the disciplinary annuity rate of $27, amount to $38,043— 
equivalent to 5 per cent on an endowment of $526,140. But the 
endowment is only $106,000, which other capital assets bring up 
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to $165,000. After applying all of the current. income the 
“deficit” is $11,726, equivalent to an endowment of $234,720. 
But this covers only the obligations to the fifty-nine Conference 
Claimants, and. there are also 147 active ministers and approxi- 
mately 150 wives and children whose pension obligations are 
larger than theirs, the present worth of which is $476,000. For 
this, no provision is made. This may not be “insolvency,” but 
it looks like it. The situation does not call for sensitiveness, but 
for a Reserve Fund. 

(%) The Church reached its present financial situation by 
failing to balance its pension obligations and receipts and allow- 
ing its pension debts to accumulate. Hence, today we are try- 
ing to pay obligations for services rendered to our fathers or 
grandfathers, or to pass them on to our children and grandchil- 
dren. The new Pension Fund looks the facts squarely in the 
face. We are hopelessly embarrassed and must change our 
system. With a burdened spirit we stated our convictions to the 
last General Conference, which ordered an investigation, and 
today, after three years of study and discussion, we bring a 
workable plan and challenge the General Conference to approve 
it, improve it and make it the safest, sanest, surest, most scientific 
and economical Pension Plan ever devised, thereby anticipating 
the day when the pension obligations will be provided almost 
automatically; when apportionments will decrease and pension 
matters be handled quietly, confidentially and thoroughly. 
Ministers and laymen can justify the new Plan before any group. 
Let. us take time, and in: the end all ministers will be members 
of the new Fund. For they will be members of a Church in 
which the Fund is a part of the connectional ecclesiastical 
organism. 


EUROPEAN CONFERENCES 


The advisability and possibility of applying the proposed 
Pension Plan in Europe has been discussed in consideration 
of the wishes of the European groups. and the relation of the 
new Fund to national pension laws. Your representative pre- 
sented the proposed plan to annual conferences and interviewed 
the local pension authorities; and if the European Conferences 
so desire, adjustment may be made, after a thorough investi- 
gation and the approval of the actuaries. In many European 
countries civil pensions have been a function of the Government 
for half a century. The new contributory reserve pension sys- 
tem of Sweden, constructed on a plan similar to ours, covers 
the old-age of every citizen. In Germany the Government is 
setting up a modern contributory reserve pension system, and 
welcomed us, not so mutch as seekers after light, but as being 
familiar with modern ideas concerning contributory reserve 
pension systems. 
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- MINISTERY RESERVE PENSION FUND 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


FINAL REVISION, FEBRUARY, 1928 
AUTHORIZATION BY THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF 1924 


“Whereas, It appears to be imperatively necessary that 
some fundamental, constructive changes be made in our 
present non-contributory system for the support of Con- 
ference Claimants; and 

“Whereas, Many other Churches have found it necessary 
for similar reasons to adopt the contributory reserve pension 
principle; therefore be it 

“Resolved, First. That the Board of Pensions and Relief 
be and is hereby authorized to make the actuarial investi- 
gation necessary to apply this principle to our present 
system; and that after the plan shall have been prepared 
by the actuaries, and approved by the Board, it shall be 
submitted to... the General Conference; 

“Second. That the present provisions and income for 
Conference Claimants shall be applied for their support 
according to the provisions of the Discipline, as hitherto. 
Adopted May 28, 1924.” 

See General Conference Journal, 1924, pp. 427, 522; Disci- 
pline, 9590. 


TRANSMITTAL 


To the Bishops and Delegates to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, to be held at Kansas 
City, Missougi, on May 1, 1928: 


Dear BrorHers AND SISTERS: 


I herewith present to you the result of years of intense study 
and work by me and my associates, under the Authorization 
of the General Conference of 1924, and submit for your decision 
the “Complete Text of the Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund”; also a copy of the proposed Enacting Resolution. 

The Complete Teat of the Plan follows the disciplinary form 
of statement and numbering; and, for the protection of the 
enlarging interests of the retired ministers and other pension- 
ers, as well as to control the administration of the Fund, precise 
and definite language is used. The Plan has passed the scrutiny 
and discussion of hundreds of lay and ministerial gatherings 
and Annual Conferences and thousands of interested Methodist 
leaders. We pray that you, Delegates to the General Confer- 
ence of 1928, who alone can register your decision by a vote, 
will adopt the Plan in its entirety. 

The Complete Text of the Plan is herewith submitted, with- 
out comment. It is its own best interpreter. Let it speak for 
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itself. To inform yourself as to its principles, see the Report 
of the Corresponding Secretary and read the remarkable docu- 
ment by T. A. Stafford under the title, “Technical Report on the 
Pension Situation,’ which presents scientifically and actuarially 
the entire subject of ministerial pensions. 

For the Board, the Staff, the Actuaries and myself, I unhesi- 
tatingly declare that we have done the best we could. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JosepH B. HINGELEY, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Pensions 
and Relief. 


MINISTERS’ RESERVE PENSION FUND 


Complete Text of Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund— 
Methodist Episcopal Church—Proposed_ Pension Legislation—1928 
Additions to the Discipline of 1924—Part VII—Chapter VIII. 

Nore: The paragraph numbering used in this text is purely tentative, and has been 
adopted for the purpose of easy reference. It will be inserted immediately after the close 


of { 489, on page 373 of the December, 1924, printing of the Discipline. Important words, 
inserted within quotation marks throughout the text, are defined in {[ 491. 


VII. Ministers’ Reserve Pension FunpD 


1. ESTABLISHMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 

7 490, §1. On January 1, 1929, there shall be established a Reserve 
Pension System to be called the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, hereinafter in this Chapter called the Fund. 

§ 2. The Fund shall be administered by the Board of Pensions and 
Relief, which is hereby authorized and directed to adopt such rules and 
regulations as it may deem necessary for efficient and economical operation. 

§ 3. The Board of Pensions and Relief shall have power to place the 
Fund under State supervision. ‘ 

§ 4. The books and records of the Fund shall be subjected to public 
audit annually and actuarial examination quadrennially. The initial 
actuarial examination shall be made as of December 31, 1931. 


2. DEFINITIONS 


4 491, §1. ‘The following definitions shall apply in the interpretation 
of the legislation pertaining to the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund 
contained in this Chapter, unless otherwise indicated by the context: 

§ 2. “Original Pension System” shall mean the provisions for the 
support of Conference Claimants enacted by the General Conference 
of 1908 and amended by subsequent General Conferences. i 

§ 3. “Conference Claimant” shall mean any person who receives an 
Annuity, or a payment based on necessity, or both, under the ‘Original 
Pension System.” 

§ 4. “Effective Relation” shall mean the Annual Conference connec- 
tion of a full member of the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
who is subject to Episcopal appointment. 

§ 5. “Supernumerary Relation’ shall mean the Annual Conference 
connection of a member of the ministry of the Methodist C'piscopal Church 
who is temporarily unable to perform full work, or is permanently dis- 
abled, or who engages in any form of detached service not listed among 
the appointments a Bishop may make. ; 

§ 6. “Retired Relation” shall mean the Annual Conference connection 
of a member of the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, who 
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at his own request, or by action of his Annual Conference has been retired 
from the Effective Relation. xe : 3 

§ 7. “Previous Entrant” shall mean any minister in good standing 
who shall have been received‘as a member in full connection in an An- 
nual Conference before the date of the establishment of the Fund. 

§ 8. “New Entrant” shall mean any minister who shall be received as 
a member in an Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
on or after the date of establishment of the Fund. _ Cate, 

§ 9. “Employer” shall mean any board, organization, institution, or 
firm that receives the services of a member in the Effective Relation, 
in the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church in a non-pastoral 
capacity and pays therefor any form of salary, compensation, or allowance. 

§ 10. “Support” shall mean the annual sum received by a minister 
from a Pastoral Charge in compensation for his services, plus an amount 
equivalent to 15 per cent thereof, if the minister occupy a Parsonage. 

“Support” shall mean also the following payments to a minister in the 
Effective Relation: 

(1) The salary of a Bishop received from the Episcopal Fund as com- 
pensation for his services, plus an amount equivalent to 15 per cent thereof, 
if he occupy an Episcopal residence. 

(2) The salary of a District Superintendent received from the District 
as compensation for his services, plus an amount equivalent to 15 per 
cent thereof, if he occupy a District Parsonage. 

(3) The total salary, or compensation of a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church serving as pastor of a federated church, or of a church 
of another Denomination, plus an amount equivalent to 15 per cent 
thereof, if he occupy a Parsonage. 

(4) Aid furnished by a Missionary Board, or other organization. 

(5) Salary or compensation for services rendered to any “Employer” 
by a minister under Episcopal appointment. 

§ 11. “Regular Interest’? shall mean compound interest at the rate 
of 4 per cent per annum. 

§ 12. “Annuity” shall mean an amount payable per year during life, 
or during a term of years, whether payment is made annually or by peri- 
odical instalments during the year. An “Annuity” of the Fund shall 
be payable only upon evidence that the annuitant is alive on the date 
on which any instalment thereof falls due, and the liability of the Fund 
thereunder shall cease with the last instalment payable before death of 
the annuitant, unless other provision be made in the Annuity Contract 
(see { 496, §8). All “Annuity” payments shall be made quarterly 
in advance. 

§ 13. “Joint Life and Last Survivor Annuity” shall mean an “Annuity” 
payable during the joint existence of a minister and his wife, or of a min- 
ister and a nominated dependent relative, to be continued after the de- 
cease of one, during the after-lifetime of the survivor, for two-thirds of 
the original amount, payable during the joint existence. - 

§ 14. “Service Annuity” shall mean an “Annuity” payable quarterly 
during life, beginning after the date of Retirement, to be provided by 
the Fund on the basis of allocated credits accumulated therein at “Regu- 
lar Interest.’’ 

§ 15. “Income Annuity”’ shall mean an “Annuity” payable quarterly 
during life, beginning after the date of Retirement, to be provided by 
the Fund on the basis of the personal Contributions of a member accumu- 
lated therein at “Regular Interest.”’ 

§ 16. “Pension” shall mean the total of the “Service Annuity’? and 
the “Income Annuity.’ 

§ 17. “Widow’s Annuity” shall mean an “Annuity”? payable quar- 
terly in advance to the widow of a member of the Fund who dies before 
attaining Retirement, based on her attained age at the time of his death, 
and his total accumulated ‘‘Pension”’ credits. 
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§ 18. “Child’s Annuity” shall mean an ‘“‘Annuity” payable to a minor 
orphan child of a member of the Fund. The word “orphan” shall mean 
a child bereaved of father, or bereaved of both parents. ‘Minor child” 
shall mean a child under twenty-one years of age. The meaning of the 
wore “child” shall be interpreted so as to include a legally adopted 
child. - 

§ 19. “Disability Benefit” ‘shall mean a monthly payment due at the 
end of the month on account of prematurely broken health or permanent 
injury of a member of the Fund, during the continuance thereof before 
attainment of age sixty-five. This benefit shall be dependent upon 
completion of one year of membership in the Fund. 

§ 20. “Death Benefit’? shall mean the amount payable in one sum 
to the widow of a deceased member of the Fund immediately upon proof 
of his death before attainment of age sixty-five. This benefit shall be 
dependent upon completion of one year of membership in the Fund. 

§ 21. “Allocation” shall mean an allotment of the available moneys 
of the Fund to the “Service Annuity” credit of a member thereof as a 
part of the accumulation which will provide his “Service Annuity.” 


3. MEMBERSHIP 


4 492, § 1... Those eligible to membership in the Fund shall consist 
of the following classes of ministers in Annual Conferences of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church the major part of whose members reside in the 
United States of America: 

Class A. Class A shall consist of ‘“New Entrants,’’ who shall be ad- 
mitted to the Fund without vote of an Annual Conference; provided, 
however, that men past forty-five years of age shall not be accepted as 
members of the Fund, unless an initial provision for ‘‘Service Annuity”’ 
shall be made in such amount as may be determined by the Board of 
Pensions and Relief. 

§ 2. Before admission to membership in the Fund, ‘New Entrants” 
shall be required to pass a physical examination satisfactory to the med- 
ical department of the Board. 

§ 3. Class B. Class B shall consist of “Previous Entrants” who may 
become members of the Fund upon approval by a majority vote of those 
present and voting at any regular or specially called session of the An- 
nual Conference; provided, however, that the pension obligations accrued 
on their account shall have been satisfactorily funded in accordance with 
the appertaining rules and regulations of the Board of Pensions and 
Relief. 

§ 4. The Board of Pensions and Relief is hereby authorized and directed 
to make such studies and enter into such arrangements and agreements 
with the Board of Foreign Missions and the Board of Home Missions 
and Church Extension, respectively, as shall provide for admission to 
membership in the Fund of the ministerial missionaries connected with 
the work carried on under the supervision of the aforesaid. Boards, after 
giving due consideration to the peculiar conditions involved. This author- 
ization shall include members of Annual Conferences in Europe. 

§ 5. So long as needful, there shall be appointed yearly in each Annual 
Conference a Commission on Pensions consisting of not less than nine 
members, who may be either ministers in the Effective Relation or lay- 
men, to which shall be committed all problems and matters pertaining 
to entry into the Fund of ministers in Class B. Before Class B, or iany 
part thereof, shall be recommended to the Annual Conference for mem- 
bership in the Fund, the Commission on Pensions shall obtain the approval 
of the actuarial department of the Board of Pensions and Relief with 
reference to any provision that may be proposed for the purpose of the 
reserve funding or commutation of the pension obligations accrued on 
account of the ministers concerned. 
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4. CONTRIBUTIONS 
(a) By Pastoral Charges or ‘Employers’ 


§ 493, §1. An annual Contribution, to be determined according to 
the following scale, shall be paid to the Fund by each Pastoral Charge 
or District served by a member thereof: 


SCALE OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


Estimated “Support’’ Contribution 
Current Conference Year % of “Support” 

Under $ 500 Zs 

$ 500 up to 1,000 614% 
1,000 up to 1,500 7% 
1,500 up to 2,000 74% 
2,000 up to 3,000 8 % 
3,000 and up 9 %G 


§ 2. In addition to the Contribution specified in § 1 of this paragraph, 
each Pastoral Charge served by a member of the Fund shall be appor- 
tioned annually an amount for the support of ‘Conference Claimants’; 
provided, however, that such additional apportionment, plus the Con- 
tribution required in §1 of this Paragraph, shall not be less than the 
amount apportioned annually for support of ‘Conference Claimants” 
to a Pastoral Charge which pays a like salary and is served by a minister 
who is not a member of the Fund. (See Discipline, { 337.) 

§ 3. If a Pastoral Charge served by a member of the Fund shall fail 
to pay the total amount required under § 2 of this Paragraph, the Treas- 
urer of the Annual Conference shall distribute equitably the receipts 
before transfer to the Treasurer of the Fund and to the Treasurer of the 
Conference Stewards respectively. 

§4. The Contributions required from the Pastoral Charges and the 
Districts shall be made through the Treasurer of the Annual Conference 
who shall issue receipts therefor, and transmit the money to the Board 
of Pensions and Relief within 30 days after the session of the Annual 
Conference, together with a proper schedule of information as to the 
source in each case. 

§ 5. An annual Contribution equivalent to the amount of “Allocation” 
as indicated in the Scale of Allocation (see § 501, § 1) shall be paid quar- 
terly in advance directly to the Treasurer of the Fund by, or on behalf 
of, the ‘Employer’ of each member of the Fund who is engaged in non- 
pastoral work, such Contribution to be allocated to such members’ ‘‘Ser- 
vice Annuity” credit. 

§ 6. “Employers” who desire also to provide “Disability” and “Death 
Benefits” respectively, may do so by making an additional Contribution 
are in advance at a rate to be fixed by the Board of Pensions and 
Relief. 

§ 7. If there be doubt as to the amount of “Support” in the case of 
any Pastoral Charge, District, or “Employer,” the required Contribution 
shall be made temporarily on the basis indicated by the Board of Pen- 
sions and Relief, and adjustment made subsequently according to the 
findings of the Board after careful investigation. Failure to comply with 
this requirement shall cause suspension of ‘Disability’ and ‘Death 
Benefits’ on account of the member concerned during the ensuing Annual 
Conference year. 


(b) By Members of the Fund 


494, §1. A personal Contribution equivalent to at least 214 per 
cent of his “Support” shall be paid directly to the Treasurer of the Fund 
annually by each member thereof in the Effective Relation who serves 
a Pastoral Charge, District, or ‘“Employer.”’ Such Contribution shall 
be applicable to “Income Annuity” credit only. The maximum amount 
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of such annual Contribution shall be $200. A member may divide his _ 
personal Contributions to the Fund into four quarterly instalments 
payable in advance on the following dates: February 15, May 15, August 
15, and November 15. 

§ 2. If a member of the Fund be a Bishop, he shall contribute annually 
to the Fund on the basis required in § 1 of this Paragraph. 

§ 3. If a member of the Fund be a Bishop, the Episcopal Fund shall 
be responsible for payment to the Fund of an annual contribution at 
least equivalent to the amount indicated in the Scale of Allocation. (See 


{| 501, § 1.) 


(c) Additional Provisions 


{ 495, §1. The Contributions required in §{ 493, 494 shall be due 
and payable to the Fund at the end of the first complete Annual Con- 
ference year subsequent to the date of adjournment of the General Con- 
ference of 1928,-and annually thereafter. 

§ 2. (a) When directed to do so by the Annual Conference, the Con- 
ference Stewards may make an annual apportionment to the Pastoral 
Charges sufficient to provide for special aid in deserving cases, in which 
as a result of untoward circumstances, any Pastoral Charge may have 
been unable to make the required Contribution on account of a member 
of the Fund. The Conference Stewards shall grant relief in such cases 
in accordance with the funds received on the aforesaid annual appor- 
tionment and shall require presentation of such evidence as they may 
deem wise before making a grant. 

(b) The Board of Pensions and Relief may raise a special fund for 
the purpose of granting aid in such cases in the weaker Annual Confer- 
ences, or it may use such portion of the income of the Connectional Perma- 
nent Fund as may be available for such purpose. In such cases the money 
shall be used to supplement the insufficient payments made to the ‘Service 
Annuity’’ account. 

§ 3. At each Quarterly Conference, it shall be the duty of the Dis- 
trict Superintendent to urge payment in full of the Contributions required 
by the Fund. 

§ 4. Upon ceasing to be a minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
prior to the Retirement and Pension, a member of the Fund shall receive, 
as a withdrawal value, in lieu of all other benefits, a sum equivalent to 
the total of his own Contributions to the Fund together with ‘Regular 
Interest.” 

§ 5. If a member of the Fund die prior to receipt of any instalment 
of his “Income Annuity,” without leaving a widow or minor children, 
there shall be refunded to his estate a sum equivalent to the total of his 
own Contributions to the Fund together with ‘Regular Interest.” 


5. RETIREMENT AND PENSION 


{ 496, §1. A member of the Fund may request the Retired Relation 
at the Annual Conference session nearest the 68th anniversary of his 
birth, or after 45 years of Contributions to the Fund made on his behalf 
by his Pastoral Charge, District, or “Employer.” 5 

§ 2. At its option, an Annual Conference may grant the Retired Rela- 
tion to any member of the Fund at the Annual Conference session nearest 
the 65th anniversary of his birth, or at any session thereafter. 

§ 3. After he has been granted the Retired Relation by his Annual 
Conference, a member of the Fund shall receive the ‘Service Annuity” 
actuarially equivalent to the total ‘Allocations’ and interest accumula- 
tions thereon, made to his ‘Service Annuity’ credit previously; such 
“Service Annuity” to be based on the attained age of the beneficiary, 
or ages of the beneficiaries, and the tables adopted and currently in use 
by the Board of Pensions and Relief at such time. j 

§ 4. In case a member of the Fund be single or a widower at the time 
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of retirement, a ‘Service Annuity” may be paid to him during his own 
lifetime only; or at time of Retirement he may nominate another life 
as a Joint Beneficiary under an “‘Annuity” similar to that specified in 
§5 of this Paragraph; provided, however, that the nominee shall be 
either his son, daughter, father, mother, brother, or sister, and wholly 
dependent upon him for support. Admittance of any other wholly 
dependent nominee shall depend on the judgment of the Board of Pen- 
sions and Relief. In case a Joint Beneficiary is not nominated by a 
member of the Fund who is single or a widower at time of Retirement, 
the ‘‘Service Annuity” shall be reduced one-third. 

§ 5. In case a member of the Fund be married at time of Retirement, 
the “Service Annuity’? shall be paid to him during the joint existence 
of himself and his wife, continuing after the death of either, to the sur- 
vivor, during his or her after-lifetime, for two-thirds of the original amount. 

§ 6. At the same time that a member of the Fund is granted a “Service 
Annuity,” he shall be entitled to receive an ‘Income Annuity”’ in char- 
acter identical with his ‘Service Annuity,” the amount thereof to be 
based on his own Contributions to the Fund, together with “Regular 
Interest,”’ and on the age-basis considered in fixing his “Service Annuity.” 

§ 7. If the female survivor under a “Joint Life and Last Survivor 
Annuity” contract marry, her ‘‘Survivor’s Annuity” shall be terminated, 
and all liability of the Fund thereunder shall cease; provided, however, 
that she shall be entitled to a refund of the part of the deceased mem- 
ber’s Contribution to the Funds with “Regular Interest”? which has not 
been exhausted by the instalments of “Income Annuity” already paid: 
The amount of such refund shall be determined by the Actuary of the Fund, 
and the decision of the Board relative to such amount shall be final. 

§ 8. Upon request of the member concerned, Annuity Contracts and 
Rates may be modified so as to provide for return to his estate of such 
portion of the accumulated personal Contributions as shall not have been 
consumed by the payment of “Income Annuities” to the annuitant or 
annuitants at time of death. 


6. WIDOW’S ANNUITY 


§ 497, § 1. In the event that a member of the Fund die while in the 
Effective or Supernumerary Relation, an “Annuity” shall be paid to 
his widow, based on her own age and provided by the total of her deceased 
husband’s personal Contributions, with ‘‘Regular Interest,’ and two- 
thirds of the total accumulated in his “Service Annuity”? account at 
the time of his death. The provision for return to the estate. made in 
{| 496, § 8 shall apply also to the “Widow’s Annuity.” 

§2 If the “Annuity” of a widow whose husband died while he was 
in the Effective or Supernumerary Relation be less than $300, at the 
discretion of the Board of Pensions and Relief, she may be granted aid 
in addition thereto; provided, however, that the “Annuity” plus the 
grant shall not exceed $300 per annum. 

§ 3. If the widow of a deceased member of the Fund remarry, her 
“Annuity” shall be terminated, and all liability of the Fund thereunder 
shall cease; provided, however, that she shall be entitled to a re:und of 
that part of her deceased husband’s. contributions to the Fund, with 
“Regular Interest,’ which has not been exhausted by the instalments 
of “Income Annuity” paid to her. The amount of such refund shall 
be determined by the Actuary of the Fund, and the decision of the Board 
of Pensions and Relief relative to such amount shall be final. 

§ 4. For limitations on ‘““‘Widow’s Annuity” in conjunction with “Child’s 
Annuity,” see § 498, § 2. 


7. CHILD’S ANNUITY 


498, §1. Each minor child of a deceased member of the Fund shall 
be entitled to an “Annuity” of $75 until attainment of age 16; to be dis- 
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continued thereafter unless said child be enrolled and in regular attend- 
ance at School or College. Upon proper annual certification of School 
or College attendance which in the judgment of the Board is creditable, 
a minor child may be granted an “Annuity” of $150 from age 16 until 
attainment of age 21. 

§2. If a member of the Fund die before attaining Retirement, the 
total “Annuities” payable to his widow and children shall not exceed 
the average ‘Support’? during the years up to three which he served 
in the Effective Relation immediately preceding his decease. If he die 
while receiving a “Pension,” the total of the “Annuities” payable to his 
widow and children shall not exceed the Pension which he was receiving 
prior to his decease. 

§ 3. In the discretion of the Board of Pensions and Relief, a ‘“Child’s 
Annuity” may be paid to its mother, or its guardian, or to a responsible 
relative or caretaker, or to a District. Superintendent or Pastor, to be 
administered on its behalf. 

§ 4. In the event of the death of a member of the Fund holding either 
an Effective or a Supernumerary Relation and leaving no widow sur- 
viving him, the amount of the accumulation of personal Contributions 
standing to his credit may be used to provide for additional ‘‘Annuities’”’ 
to be paid to each minor orphan child of said member, in such amount 
and manner as may be determined by the Board of. Pensions and Relief. 


8. DISABILITY BENEFIT 


499, §1. A “Disability Benefit’? may be granted to a member of 
the Fund under age 65, on the following conditions: If disability has been 
plainly evident for a period of not less than 180 days, he shall submit 
to examination by a physician duly appointed to act in behalf of the 
Board of Pensions and Relief. If it appear from the physician’s report, 
that his health has failed as a result of disease, disability, or injury, and 
that presumably such disease, disability, or injury, totally and perma- 
nently incapacitates him for both ministerial work and the support of 
his family, and has been plainly evident for a period of not less than the 
aforesaid 180 days, he may be granted a “‘Disability Benefit’’ based on 
the average ‘Support’ received by him during the years up to three 
which he served preceding disablement, according to the following scale; 
provided, however, that in the case of a member of the Fund who is dis- 
abled between ages 60 and 65, the total annual payment of ‘Disability 
Benefit’’ shall not exceed the annual “Pension” which his “Income An- 
nuity” and ‘Service Annuity’’ credits would purchase at age 65, assum- 
ing that the annual addition of such credit between age 60 and age 65 
would be the same as that made during the last year of his Effective 
service prior to disablement. 


SCALE OF DISABILITY BENEFITS 


Average ‘‘Support”’ Monthly 

for Three Years Benefit 
Under $ 500 $25 
$ 500 up to 700 35 
700 up to 1,000 45 
1,000 up to 2,000 55 
2,000 and up 65 


§ 2. At the discretion of the Board of Pensions and Relief, the initial 
payment may be made to cover the waiting period of 180 days, or only 
the period following the termination of the aforesaid waiting period. 

§ 3: If a disabled member of the Fund recover sufficiently to be able 
to resume ministerial work or to engage in a remunerative occupation, 
his ‘Disability Benefit”? may be reduced or terminated by the Board 
of Pensions and Relief at its discretion. _ After the ‘Disability Benefit’ 
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has been terminated and after he has entered into a salaried relation- 
ship with a Pastoral Charge, District, or “Employer,” he shall resume 
his personal Contributions to the Fund. : : : 

.§ 4. In the event of continuance of disability until age 65 is attained, 
the “Disability Benefit’? shall terminate and thereafter a disabled mem- 
peas the Fund shall receive his ‘‘Pension,”’ according to the provisions 
of { 496. 

§ 5. The provisions aforementioned in this paragraph shall be effec- 
‘tive only for disability beginning after payment of the first yearly Con- 
tribution required to be made on the member’s behalf in § 498, § 1. 

§ 6. During the continuance of total disability, the beneficiary may 
be required, while still under the age of 65 years, to have a medical exam- 
ination annually, by a physician appointed to act in behalf of the Board 
of Pensions and Relief. 

§ 7. Failure of his Pastoral Charge, District, or “Employer” to make 
the required Contribution during the latest completed Annual Conference 
year shall disqualify a member of the Fund for receipt of ‘Disability 
Benefit” if disabled during the next succeeding Annual Conference year. 
If the Contribution required in { 493, §1, be made in part, then the 
“Disability Benefit” shall be reduced proportionately. 

§ 8. If his Pastoral Charge, District or “Employer,” gratuitously con- 
tinue his “Support” during the remainder of the first Annual Conference 
year of his disablement, the right of a member of the Fund to receive a 
“Disability Benefit” shall not be impaired. 

§ 9. During the continuance of total disability, a member of the Fund 
shall be exempt from the requirement to contribute to the Fund and 
shall receive an annual “Allocation” to apply on his “Service Annuity’’ 
credit, such ‘‘Allocation” to be based on the “Support” received dur- 
ing the Annual Conference year preceding his disablement. 

§ 10. A disabled member of the Fund shall be placed in the Super- 
numerary Relation by his Annual Conference while he is permanently 
disabled under age 65. 

§ 11. If a disabled member be mentally incompetent as a result of his 
disability, the Board of Pensions and Relief at its discretion may pay 
his “Disability Benefit,” or any portion thereof, to his wife or to some 
other competent representative, during continuance of such mental 
incompetence. 


9, DEATH BENEFIT 


1 500, §1. Upon the death of a member of the Fund under age 65, 

there shall be paid immediately to his widow a “Death Benefit”’ of $500; 
provided, however, that the Contribution to the Fund required to be 
made by the Pastoral Charge, District, or “Employer” he served shall 
not have been in default in the latest completed Annual Conference year 
of his ministry, and only in any case, after the full payment by his pas- 
toral charge of the first yearly Contribution required to be made on his 
behalf in J 498, § 1. 
_ §2. If, im any case, the Contribution required in § 493, § 1 be made 
in part, then the “Death Benefit” shall be reduced proportionately, and 
the decision of the Board of Pensions and Relief with regard to the amount 
of such benefit shall be final. 

§ 3. If a deceased member of the Fund leave no. widow, the Board 
of Pensions and Relief may grant the whole or part of the aforementioned 
“Death Benefit” to the District Superintendent, or Pastor, or to the 
guardian, responsible relative, or caretaker of the minor children, for 
administration in their behalf, or to defray the deceased member’s funeral 
expenses; but if such grant be withheld, the Fund shall have no liability. 

§ 4. Neither the estate of the deceased member, nor his widow’s estate, 
nor the creditors of either, shall have any claim whatever upon the afore- 
mentioned “‘Death Benefit.” 
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10. ALLOCATION 
9501, §1. An “Allocation” from available funds shall be made 
annually, as of December 31, to the “Service Annuity” credit of members 
of the Fund according to the following table. (See § 5 of this Paragraph): 


SCALE OF ALLOCATION 
Amount to be 


“Support” allocated 
Under $ 500 $ 40 
$ 500 up to 700 55 

700 up to 1,000 70 
1,000 up to 2,000 90 
2,000 up to 3,000 110 
3,000 up to 4,000 130 
4,000. up to 5,000 150 
5,000 up to 6,000 175 
6,000 and up 200 


_§2. In the event that at the time of the aforesaid ‘‘Allocation,” there 
be an insufficient amount in available funds to cover fully the “Alloca- 
tions” according to the above scale, a proportionate reduction thereof 
shall be effected by the Actuary of the Fund. 

§ 3. Special “Allocation” to “Service Annuity” credit of the members 
of the Fund of any surplus arising from unapportioned interest in excess 
of “Regular Interest,” or any other source in the Fund, shall be made 
only in the year succeeding the quadrennial actuarial examination of the 
condition of the Fund. The amount of such quadrennial ‘Allocation’ 
shall be fixed by the Board of Pensions and Relief, but shall not exceed 
the amount recommended by the examining actuary Such quadrennial 
“Allocation” shall be made to the ‘Service Annuity” credit of the mem- 
bers of the Fund pro rata, according to the total allocated credits and 
accrued interest thereon standing in their respective “Service Annuity” 
credit accounts at the beginning of the quadrennium. 

§ 4. In computation of amount available to provide the “Pension,” 
members of the Fund, and widows of deceased members of the Fund who 
become annuitants before the close of any quadrennial examination 
period, shall be credited with an equitable share of the total undistributed 
surplus in hand at the close of the previous fiscal year of the Fund. The 
amount of such share shall be conservatively estimated by the Actuary 
of the Fund, and the decision of the Board of Pensions and Relief thereon 
shall be final. 

§ 5. If, in any case, the Contribution by the Pastoral Charge required 
in § 493, § 1, be made in part in any year, then the “Allocation” in that 
case, and for that year only, shall be reduced proportionately, and the 
decision of the Board of Pensions and Relief with regard to the amount 
of the reduction shall be final. 

§6. Failure of a member of the Fund to make an annual personal 
Contribution thereto equivalent to at least 214 per cent of his “Support,” 
on or before December 31 of any year, shall not affect the annual ‘‘Alloca- 
tion” to his “Service Annuity” credit, but shall disqualify him for par- 
ticipation in the next quadrennial ‘‘Allocation’” of surplus. 5 

§7. The right to participate in the annual “Allocation” to the “Service 
Annuity”’ credit of members of the Fund shall be suspended during Leave 
of Absence duly granted by an Annual Conference, or attendance at school 
without salaried relationship to a Pastoral Charge; provided, however, 
that this limitation shall not affect the quadrennial Allocation in such cases 


11. RELATION OF THE FUND AND ORIGINAL PENSION SYSTEM 
(a) Limitations 
4 502, §1. The provisions of the Discipline regarding the “Original 
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Pension System”’ and acts of the General Conference amendatory thereof, 
shall not govern the Fund, nor have any application thereto, except as 
may be expressly provided in the legislation pertaining to the Fund. 

§ 2. Subsequent to the establishment of the Fund, changes in scales 
of benefits, and tables used for valuation of benefits, shall be made only 
by the Board of Pensions and Relief, after publication of same in the 
official papers of the Church, at least six months previous to the time 
such changes become effective. This rovision shall not be construed 
so as to apply to the scale of “Allocation,” which may be modified an- 
nually, if necessary, by the Actuary of the Fund in accordance with the 
amount available for such purpose. The scale of Contributions shall 
not be subject to change except by action of the General Conference, 
taken upon request of the Board of Pensions and Relief. ; 

§ 3. “New Entrants” shall not be entitled to make any claim upon 
the Annuity Funds of the “Original Pension System,” but may be granted 
Necessitous Relief thereunder by action of the Annual Conference. 


(b) Accrued Obligations 


{ 503, §1. All accrued obligations of ‘Previous Entrants’ shall be 
provided by the Annual Conferences under the “Original Pension Sys- 
tem” unless the actuarial equivalent of each of such obligations shall 
be transferred to a reserve fund, the principal and interest of which shall 
be used for the purpose of amortizing such obligations. 

§ 2. The Board of Pensions and Relief is hereby authorized to func- 
tion as a reserve funding agency on behalf of such Annual Conferences 
as may desire to transfer to it any or all of their annuity obligations at 
a fixed rate of annuity per year of service. 

§ 3. The Board of Pensions and Relief is hereby directed to promote 
campaigns throughout the Church with a view to early funding o obliga- 
tions accrued on account of ‘‘Previous Entrants.” 


12. FISCAL 


{ 504, §1. Interest earned by the investments of the Fund shall 
be distributed annually as of December 31, according to the rules and 
accounting usages of the Board of Pensions and Relief. 

§ 2. The Fiscal Year of the Fund shall be the calendar year. 


SUPPLY PASTORS 


VIII. Supr.y Pastors’ DeparRTMENT 


| 505, §1. There shall be established on January 1, 1929, a separate 
department of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund to be called the 
Supply Pastors’ Department. 

§ 2. Supply Pastors under age 40, after the completion of not less than 
two full years of service as a Supply Pastor, and after passing a physical 
examination satisfactory to the medical department of the Board of 
Pensions and Relief, on recommendation of the Annual Conference may 
be admitted to membership in the Supply Pastors’ Department of the 
Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, under the following special provisions 
and limitations: 

§ 3. During each year in which a member of the Supply Pastors’ De- 
partment of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund shall serve a Pastoral 
Charge as its Pastor, such Charge shall comply fully with the require- 
ment regarding Contributions to the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. 
See J 498, § 1. . 

§ 4. Supply Pastors shall be permitted to make personal Contribu- 
tions to the Supply Pastors’ Department of the Ministers’ Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund. See § 494, § 1. 
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§ 5. Pastoral Charges served by Supply Pastors who are not members 
of the Supply Pastors’ Department of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension’ 
Fund shall comply fully with the requirement regarding the apportion- 
ments for Conference Claimants. See { 337. 

§ 6. The Board of Pensions and Relief shall provide out of available 
income for Supply Pastors, who are members of the Supply Pastors’ 
Department of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, a scale of benefits 
approximately equivalent to one-half of the benefits provided for mem- 
bers of Annual Conferences who are members of the Ministers’ Reserve 
Pension Fund. The remainder of such income shall be placed in the 
Embury-Strawbridge Fund. See § 9. 

§ 7. The Board of Pensions and Relief shall make such rules and regu- 
lations regarding relationship to the Supply Pastors’ Department of the 
Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, and retirement status of Supply Pas- 
tors, as it may deem expedient. 

§ 8. All accounts of the Supply Pastors’ Department of the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund shall be kept separate from, and independent of, 
the accounts of members of Annual Conferences. 

§ 9. The Board of Pensions and Relief shall create, increase, and main- 
tain a special fund to be called the Embury-Strawbridge Fund, the income 
of which, together with such additional amounts as may be secured for 
the purpose, shall be used by the Board for the relief of aged and needy 
Supply Pastors who have completed at least ten years of ministerial 
service as Supply Pastors in the Methodist Episcopal Church, and their 
widows and minor orphan children. 
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TECHNICAL REPORT ON THE PENSION SITUATION, 
WITH TEXT OF A NEW PLAN 


Prepared by Rev. Thomas A. Stafford, Statistician and Actuary 
of the Board 


February 15, 1928. 


To the Rev. J. B. Hingeley, D.D., Corresponding Secretary, 
Board of Pensions and Relief: 


Dear Sir: Acting under your instructions and pursuant to 
the provisions laid down in $590, Discipline 1924, at the begin- 
ning of this quadrennium, the task was undertaken of examining 
critically and reconstructing along reserve lines the existing 
system for the support of Conference Claimants. 

The magnitude and complexity of the problems involved 
made it plain at the start that the work should be done with 
due regard for scientific principles. From time to time during 
its progress, we have consulted with eminent pension specialists. 
Valuable counsel has been received from the late Mr, J. H. 
Nitchie, Consulting Actuary, Chicago; Mr. Henry Moir, Actu- 
ary, Church Pension Fund, Protestant Episcopal Church; Dr. 
H. L. Rietz, Professor of Mathematical Statistics, University 
of Iowa, and Mr. George A. Huggins, Actuary and Counsellor 
of the Congregational, Presbyterian and other Church Pension 
Funds. Most of the mathematical calculations have been per- 
formed by Miss Irene E. Flesner, an actuarially trained mem- 
ber of our own staff. Under your direction numerous Confer- 
ences and group meetings have been held at various points in 
the United States in order to submit every important proposi- 
tion to consideration of the ministers and laymen. Candid 
approach has brought us many worthwhile and constructive 
suggestions from the field. 


J. THE ORIGINAL Pension System 


For twenty years (1908-1928) the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has operated an assessment-endowment type of pension 
system, without contributions from the beneficiaries, At the 
time of the institution of the system little or nothing was known 
in ecclesiastical circles in America with reference to the applica- 
tion of actuarial science to the solution of pension problems. 
Consequently the Original Pension System was inaugurated 
without any serious attempt to measure the probable outcome. 
It had been expected (1) that the pension being based on a 
fraction (1/70) of the average cash salary of the Annual Con- 
ference, it would vary in exact ratio thereto, thus providing 
desirable flexibility in the benefits; (2) that the major and 
most dependable source of income would be the collections from 
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the pastoral charges—a reliance upon tax-collection similar to 
that found in state and municipal systems; (3) that provision 
for income from endowment funds would materially lighten the 
annual apportionment load; (4) that the pension lists of the 
Annual Conferences would remain practically static in the 
future, or increase very slowly; (5) that local administration 
would largely eliminate overhead expense; (6) that the care 
of accrued obligations would work out naturally in some  un- 
known way. Unfortunately, these expectations have been 
incompletely fulfilled; the annuity rate payable has not risen 
commensurately with the prescribed disciplinary annuity rate; 
the collections from the pastoral charges have been rather mer- 
curial, the produce of the Book Concern even more so; the 
attempt to make endowment income catch up with ever-increas- 
ing liabilities looks a bit like a race between a tortoise and a 
hare; the pension lists have increased far beyond expectations ; 
the overhead cost of local administration of permanent funds 
often consumes a considerable fraction of the income; the un- 
funded obligations for past services of men on the active lists 
have grown steadily heavier ever since the inauguration of the 
system. The general condition of the system at present hints 
at insolvency. Indeed, if the so-called “annuity claims” were 
real obligations enforceable at law, a receiver would have to be 
appointed for most of the Annual Conferences. The power 
to default has been at the heart of the system from the begin- 
ning, and although theré have been good intentions and senti- 
ment a-plenty, the significant fact remains that repudiation. on 
a distressing scale exercises a blighting effect in all but a few 
Annual Conferences. The ‘existing disciplinary promise of a 
stipulated pension can be broken; it has been broken, and it 
will continue to be broken as long as the system remains on a 
hand-to-mouth basis without reserves sufficient to guarantee the 
promises. 

Default is the safety device that protects the Conferences, 
but the individual retired minister pays the price. Therefore, 
it seems idle to speak of the present system as non-contributory. 
In actuality, the system forces a contribution from the minister 
when he can least afford it—in the time of age and feebleness. 
Eloquent proof of this is found in the fact that two-thirds of 
the claimants received individually less than $500 for a year’s 
support in the best year of its history. Advocates of the system 
have repeatedly called attention to the fact that the system 
would work admirably if the provisions of the Discipline for 
full apportionment and pro-rating were enforced. This is 
somewhat in the nature of a counsel of perfection, because it 
cannot be denied that the rigorous enforcement of these pro- 
visions would impose an intolerable burden on many Pastors 
and pastoral charges, especially in Conferences where there is 
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little or no help from endowment resources. In fact, the matter 
of apportionment has been badly compromised in practice, and 
so far as we can learn, there have been few serious attempts at 
pro-rating on the basis of the full legal apportionment. The 
Bishops, District Superintendents and Pastors generally receive 
their salaries in full; the retired ministers can bring no pressure 
and therefore depend pathetically on the tender mercies of 
their brethren; the laymen are largely unaware of the point’ 
of pinch and rebel against the high apportionments which in 
a few pastoral charges have been known to go as high as 40 per 
cent of the Pastor’s cash salary. Paradoxically, according to 
the law, everybody is to blame; in the nature of the case, 
nobody is to blame. 

The trouble is inherent in the character of the system. To 
quote Dr. Rietz with reference to another pension system, one 
might say that “viewed from the standpoint of sound finance 
and of having the necessary reserves to carry out the payment 
of pensions as provided in the law, there is an immense defi- 
ciency in the existing funds. The financial provisions are 
entirely inadequate for paying the stipulated pensions. when 
due.” The lack of reserves growing concurrently with the 
growth of assumed liabilities is the real root of the trouble. 

There are other defects in the system that interfere with the 
smoothness of its operation. We might mention a few: (1) 
freedom of transfer of ministers from Conference to Conference 
in an unconnectional pension system which frequently results 
in serious “dumping” of claims on certain Conferences; (2) 
the scheme of apportionment being based on the figures of the 
previous year frequently produces revenue quite inadequate to 
finance the increased claims one year hence; (3) owing to the 
local and diverse character of administration, some Conferences 
pay quite high pensions for a normal period of service, while 
others pay very low pensions for similar periods, thus tempting 
migration from the weaker to the stronger Conferences; which, 
under our polity, can be accomplished without consent of the 
Conference; (4) unpredictable fluctuations in the amounts of 
annuity payable from year to year with its demoralizing effects 
upon the beneficiaries; (5) lack of proper accounting and check- 
ing in many Boards of Conference Stewards in which the work 
is done under pressure during the Annual Conference session ; 
in some cases the Conference Stewards preserve no records 
worth the name; occasionally, one finds large amounts of money. 
handled without audit or check of any kind; (6) occasional 
misinterpretation and misapplication of. existing law, which 
tends to increase the cost of the system, by admitting claimants 
to annuities for which they are not legally qualified; (7) sub- 
stantial losses from Permanent Funds of a minority of Annual 
Conferences through injudicious investments. 
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In spite of its inherent defects, its prospective embarrass- 
ments, and fifty-seven varieties of administration, it is marvel- 
ous that the system has worked tolerably well. The fact that 
it is now paying out annually more than $3,000,000 excites the 
admiration of other religious bodies. It speaks volumes for 
Methodist loyalty. In certain Annual Conferences ‘distinguished 
leadership has produced remarkable results which it would be 
grossly unfair to ignore. A statesmanlike grasp of the situa- 
tion in true perspective need not militate against due gratitude 
for past accomplishment. : 

Other leading denominations have already realized the dan- 
gers involved in the operation of a decentralized pension system 
on a current assessment basis, and it is very significant that 
several of them have already adopted actuarial pension systems 
and most of the others are engaged in studies with a view to 
similar conversion—the ulterior motives in each case being 
economy and stability. It is quite evident that the Methodist 
Hpiscopal Church cannot afford to lag behind the other denom- 
inations in taking this important step. 

It should be noted that the Churches which have already 
converted their pension systems have compromised in the matter 
of providing for accrued liabilities for the past years of service 
by adopting a basis of settlement that could be financed with- 
out serious difficulty. Owing to the low pension standards they 
had in effect at the time of conversion, the provision for accrued 
liabilities by a national campaign did not present supremely 
difficult problems. However, in the case of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, the standards have been raised so high in many 
of the Annual Conferences that it is out of the question to 
provide immediately in a wholesale way for the funding of the 
accrued liabilities. It was this consideration that had a deter- 
mining influence upon the character and scope of the new pen- 
sion plan which has been devised in such a way’as to develop 
gradually along evolutionary lines, making compound interest 
a large factor in the production of the pensions and by slow 
and steady accumulation of adequate reserves providing for 
ultimate stability of the whole pension structure. It was felt 
that the problems involved in the present complex and decentral- 
ized administration could be solved best by the gradual disap- 
pearance of the old system and its replacement by a sound 
reserve system which would eliminate most if not all of. the 
defects of the assessment-endowment type. It seemed. hopeless 
to cure the existing situation by the amendment of the old 
system because of the faulty assumptions involved in its struc- 
ture. This much having been decided definitely, the next point 
in order was to determine the character of a pension system that 
would be best suited to the peculiar polity and usages of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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Early- in the present quadrennium careful analyses were 
made of the leading pension systems that have been devised for 
ecclesiastical groups, with especial attention to the reserve sys- 
tems in use in the various branches of the Wesleyan Church 
in Great Britain and her dominions, several of which have been 
quite stable for a considerable period. i 

We are indebted to Mr. Huggins for the following analysis 
of pension plans of various denominations in the United States 
of America: 


ANALYSIS OF PENSION PLANS OF VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


I. Reserve Pension Plans in Operation: 1, Church Pension 
Fund of the Protestant Episcopal Church. . Local church pays 
annual dues equivalent to 714 per cent of the salary basis. No 
contributions from ministers. Pension credits for prior service 
funded by initial fund of over $8,000,000. 

2. Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers. Ministers’ 
dues equivalent to 6 per cent of the salary. After the first year 
of membership a share of the distributable income from the 
Pilgrim Memorial Fund, as applicable towards paying the min- 
isters’, dues. The amount of the credit in 1928 is $90, with 
the limitation of 90 per cent of the ministers’ dues. The local 
Church is expected to pay one-half of the ministers’ dues. 

3. Relief and Benefit Board for Baptist Ministers and Mis- 
sionaries. Ministers’ dues equivalent to 6 per cent of the salary. 
After the first year of membership the Board finances part of 
the ministers’ dues, 70 per cent at this time. This money comes 
from special gifts, income from endowment funds and a place 
in the benevolence budget of the Church. 

4, Board of Pensions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. 8. A. Ministers’ dues equivalent to 214 per cent of the 
salary. Local churches contributing an amount equivalent. to 
71% per cent of the salary. Credits for prior service financed 
out of Laymen’s Committee Fund. 

II. Proposed Reserve Pension Plans (subject to change) : 
In the following proposed new plans, the basis of dues is a 
percentage of the salary. 

1. Executive Committee, Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief, Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (Southern). Minis- 
ters’ dues, 244 per cent; Churches’ contributions, 714 per 
cent. 

2. Board of Pensions and Relief of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Churches’ dues graded, but averaging about 8 per 
cent; Ministers’ dues, 214 per cent. 

3. Board of Ministerial Relief of the Disciples of Christ. 
Ministers’ dues, 214 per cent; Churches’ contributions, 8 per 
cent. 

4. Board of Pensions of the Norwegian Lutheran Church 
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eee dues, 24% per cent; Churches’ contributions, 8 per 
cent. j 

5. Department of Ministerial Relief of the General Board 
of the Church of the Nazarene. Ministers’ dues, 214 per cent; 
Churches’ contributions graded, averaging about 614 per cent. 

- 6. Board of Ministerial Relief of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. Ministers’ dues, 214 per cent.; 
Churches’ contributions, 744 per cent. 

7%. Ministers’ Fund of the Reformed Church in America. 
Income from an Endowment Fund to be supplemented by pro- 
posed contributory plan to provide additional benefits. Per- 
centages of contributions not yet tentatively agreed upon. 

8. Pension Fund of the Reformed Church in the U. S. A. 
Under consideration. A plan with 21% per cent from ministers 
and 714 per cent contributions from the Churches. 

9. Relief and Annuity Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. Ministers’ dues 214 per cent and churches’ contri- 
butions 8 per cent. > 

III. Contributory Annuity Plans. There are in operation 
some contributory annuity plans where the members’ dues are 
equivalent to one-fifth of the cost of providing the maximum 
annuity benefits, and the churches finance the other four-fifths 
through special gifts, income from Endowment Funds and a 
place in the Benevolence Budget of the church. These plans 
were started from 1907 on. They are gradually being closed 
to new members, because these plans were very limited in the 
maximum schedules of annuity benefits provided ($500), and 
these were based upon service without regard to salary. The 
raising of the churches’ share of the cost has been difficult, 
because it has to be placed in the general budgets of the churches. 
These plans are being replaced by the larger reserve plans 
financed on more adequate bases, as outlined in Sections I and. 
‘ibid 

1. Board of Pensions of the Presbyterian Church in the 
Ua Sora 

2. Superannuation Fund of the Evangelical Church. 

3. Annuity Fund for Congregational Ministers. 

4, Annuity Department of the Board of Ministerial Relief 
of the Disciples of Christ. 

5. Board of Pensions of the United Brethren Church. (Re- 
tirement Provision. ) 

6. Relief and Annuity Board of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention. 

7. Board of Ministerial Relief of the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. 

8. Board of Ministerial Relief of the Reformed Church in 
the United States. 

We have to acknowledge our special indebtedness to the 
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officers and actuary of the Australian Methodist Church for 
valuable data received with reference to the excellent plan in 
effect in that body. Careful study was made of the Church Pen- 
sion Fund of the Protestant Episcopal Church. The: officers 
of the Fund very kindly placed at our disposal a wealth of 
exceedingly valuable data with reference to its construction and 
operation, The actuary and officers of the Presbyterian (North- 
ern) Fund placed in our hands much useful and interesting 
information regarding the pension situation in that Church 
and the character of their actuarial reserve plan. On the basis 
of these and other studies, the outlines of a new pension plan 
were drawn up, embodying features similar in many respects 
to those found in the reserve plans of the other churches, but 
adjusted with particular reference to the peculiar conditions. of 
ministerial service in our Church. The problems involved, the 
principles laid down, and the technique indicated, are discussed 
in detail in the remainder of this report. 


II. FunDAMENTAL CoNSIDERATIONS 


1. Growth of a Pension Roll. One of the fundamental prob- 
lems involved in the study of a pension situation is that of the 
disproportionate growth of the pension roll as compared with 
the growth of the entire body. This phenomenon has. been 
observed in all pension systems that have been established long 
enough to indicate clearly the trend of experience. It is very 
puzzling to laymen to observe that a pension roll in a matured 
body frequently keeps on growing at an alarming rate when the 
active force in such body has begun to shrink quite definitely. 
The layman tends to assume that the number of members ona 
pension roll will remain approximately constant if. the active 
force is not receiving a greater number of accessions than those 
necessary to maintain 1t im statu quo. There is a_ fallacy 
‘involved in such reasoning arising from lack of consideration 
of the fact that an increase or decrease in the active force 
ordinarily will not rogister its influence on a pension. roll 
until a period of time has elapsed thereafter approximately 
equivalent to a normal term of active service of an individual 
member. 

As a general rule, it may be stated that every list of pension- 
ers will keep on growing for approximately thirty to thirty-five 
years after the growth of the active force ceases, and the number 
of men entering the pension relationship in any given year 
can be closely correlated with the number who-entered upon 
active work thirty to thirty-five years back, making due allow- 
ance of course for the decremental effect of death. 

It is apparent from the actuarial studies made in connection 
with the present investigation that some of the older Confer- 
ences attained maturity years ago, and consequently the pension 
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list in such Conferences has become relatively stable. However, 
the majority of the Conferences are still unstable in the numer- 
ical strength of the active force and therefore a considerable 
inerease in the already heavy claims may be expected. This 
unstable condition has been reflected from year to year during 
the present quadrennium in the constant increase of annuity 
claims. For instance, in the year 1924 the total annuity claims 
were $2,823,986. In the year 1927 they had increased to 
$4,413,915. During this period the average annuity rates have 
been practically stationary, while there has been a very substan- 
tial increase in the total number of claimants. The outlock for 
an immediate stoppage of this increase is not promising, because 
the unstable force of longevity enters into the problem in a 
rather serious way. An actuarial investigation made recently 
by the Board of Pensions and Relief reveals the fact that during 
the past twenty years the “complete expectation of life” of a 
Methodist Episcopal Minister at age 65 is 12.75 years, whereas 
the “complete expectation” of male lives at a like age, according 
to McClintock’s Tables of Mortality Among Annuitants, is one 
year less. The addition of the cost of a year’s annuity for every 
member of the pension roll of an Annual Conference puts a 
serious extra strain upon its resources. Eminent vital statisti- 
clans give us no comfort or ground for hope that there will be 
immediate relief at this point. It is well known that, owing 
to the improved technique of preventive medicine and public 
hygiene, a notable addition has been made to the “expecta- 
tion of life” of the general population, and the end is not 
in sight. The following quotation is of interest in this con- 
nection : ; 

“One of the most notable achievements in the eventful half 
century since Pasteur has been the increase in the average dura- 
tion of life in the United States. At present the average length 
of life is 58 years. Public health experts predict that the 
average years of man will continue to lengthen as time goes on. 
At a recent convention of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation, Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University gave a 
schedule of how the duration of life should increase in the 
years to come, assuming that a hundred-year average duration 
is the attainable limit. In 1930 the average length of life will 
be 61; in 1940, 65; 1950, 69: 1960, 72; 1970, %5; 1980, 78; 
1990, 80; 2000, 82. In the distant time of 2100 nearly every- 
body should live until 94 years of age. Professor Fisher pointed 
out that increases in length of life were being made at an amaz- 
ing rate at the present time. The pace for the quarter of a 
century just past was forty years increase per century, whereas 
it was only four years per century in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries.” (See Current History, April 19, 1927. 
Article on Recent Scientific Progress.) 
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If these projections are reliable, as we have fair reason to 
believe, it is evident that a select class of life risks such as min- 
isters will exhibit a greater degree of longevity than the general 
population. The significance of this statement is portentous 
and indicates the necessity for an ultra-conservative policy with 
reference to fixation of age of retirement and rates of annuity. 

If the new pension plan is adopted in its present form, it is 
evident that the first considerable group of pensioners thereunder 
will not appear until, say, the year 1965. If, meantime, a 
substantial increase of longevity occurs, all.of the present annu- - 
ity tables will be obsolete. It is apparent then that the flexi- 
bility of the new Plan in providing for, the revision of the 
annuity rates from time to time, so as to bring them into con- 
sonance with the shifting “force of mortality” of a highly select 
group is very important. In fact, flexibility of a pension system 
at this point will prevent a serious accrual of fixed-in-advance 
obligations which might easily get out of balance with offsetting 
reserves, unless a commensurate increase of contributions were 
required to be made sufficiently in advance to become really 
effective. The outlook with reference to the longevity of min- 
isters had a strongly determining influence in fixing the char- 
acter of the pension part of the new Plan. / 

2. Personal Contributions. Practically all of the recently 
instituted actuarial systems have made provision for personal 
contribution by the ministers, the principal exception to. this 
rule being the Church Pension Fund of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which requires the entire cost of the pension benefit to 
be borne by the parishes. There seems to be widespread con- 
viction among our laymen today that ministers should. share 
substantially in provision for their own old age. In view of 
the fact that they are receiving much better salaries than for- 
merly, and that in many cases the salaries and emoluments are 
considerably in excess of the average income of the members of 
their congregations, it is generally believed that they should 
contribute somewhat to their pensions. One of the disadvan- 
tages of a scheme of personal contributions is the difficulty and 
cost of collection, especially from ministers employed on the 
weaker charges. It is true that moderate pensions can be pro- 
vided at an annual average cost of approximately 5 per cent 
of the pastoral salary during active service, but in order to 
round out this pension to something approximating “a com- 
fortable support,” it is necessary to ask for the co-operation of 
the ministers in building the accumulations for ‘provision of the 
pension benefits. In the set-up of the new Plan the contribu- 
tion by the minister is practically voluntary, the only depriva- 
tion resulting from non-payment being the loss of the right to 
participate in the quadrennial distribution of the surplus aris- 
ing through the operation of the system. Except for this con- 
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sideration, which is essential, the minister is left free to 
contribute or not as he pleases without any depreciating effect 
on the service pension. A minister who fails to co-operate at 
this point simply forfeits to the benefit of his brethren his 
part of the surplus arising in the operation of the Fund. It 
should be noted that in the case of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the pensions payable under their non-contributory 
system are naturally less in amount than those made possible 
by the additional payments asked from the ministers under 
the proposed Methodist Episcopal system. 

3. Type of Pension Selected. Careful consideration of the 
usual type of fixed-in-advance pension which promises a benefit 
that is more or less exactly defined beforehand, and in which 
the risk is assumed that the contributions will be sufficient to 
produce the required reserves, convinced us that there are 
patent dangers involved in such plans. Pre-committal as to 
the exact amount of the pension payable, say, thirty-five years 
hence, compels an organization or institution to assume a fixed 
obligation, the ability to meet which is affected more or less by 
such variables as the shifting force of mortality, the renting 
value of money in the market, the co-operation of those respon- 
sible for payment of dues. 

An actuary framing a plan which fixes irrevocably in advance 
the amount and character of the pension is obliged to provide 
for large margins of safety in his calculations, because the 
applicability of the tables which he uses in framing such a plan 
is bound to be more or less hypothetical. In framing a pension 
plan for a body of ministers in which there is apt to be consid- 
erable movement in the salary levels over a long period of years 
and in which longevity is steadily on the increase, it seems 
unwise to make committal in advance as to the exact amount of 
the pension. 

Careful consideration of the whole problem has convinced us 
that the adoption of some form of what may be called the 
“Accumulation-Purchase” type of pension is best suited to our 
denomination, which is singularly lacking in the homogeneity 
characteristic of most of the evangelical denominations in 
America. The “Accumulation-Purchase” type of pension may 
be defined as that in which contributions according to a pre- 
determined scale are required to be made to a custodial Fund 
during the period of active service, the trustees or other admin- 
istering officers of such fund investing the same conservatively 
and, at the termination of active service of the individual, the 
total accumulation standing to his credit in the accounts of the 
trustee is applied as the purchase money for a life annuity, such 
annuity being based on the amount of purchase money, the 
attained age of the prospective beneficiary, and tables of annuity 
values valid at the time of purchase. The strong point to be 
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made in favor of this type of pension plan is that it does not 
commit the institution to a contractual annuity obligation until 
the time of actual retirement, thus giving the underwriting insti- 
tution the benefit of up-to-date investigations with reference to 
mortality among annuitants. 

Some may object to this type of plan on the ground that, 
from. the point of view of prospective beneficiaries, it is unsatis- 
factory for an institution to be unable to forecast the amount 
of pension benefits in advance. The question may be raised, 
“Why cannot the amount of pension be determined in advance 
in the same way as the face value of a life insurance policy 
payable at death?” This objection can be answered by calling 
attention to the fact that companies issuing insurance on lives 
generally make their computations on the basis of the American 
Table of Mortality Experience, which, although it is out of 
date, is nevertheless extremely conservative for insurance pur- 
poses. The great recent increase in the longevity of the general 
population, and even greater increase in longevity of medically 
selected lives, as compared with that when Mr, Sheppard 
Homans prepared the American Table of Mortality, gives.the 
insurance companies an increasing margin of safety. They 
know positively in advance that the present standards of meas- 
urement will afford more than ample reserves and surplus. 
However, the increased longevity of the American people has 
had a decidedly adverse effect on the annuity business of the 
insurance companies, so that it is almost a truism in insurance 
circles that “nobody makes any money out of annuities.” Ac- 
count must also be taken of conscious selection by applicants 
who are extraordinarily healthy. However, the deficit on the 
small amount of annuity business carried by the companies at 
a loss can be charged to the large surplus provided by the bulk 
of the insurance business. It ought to be perfectly obvious that 
an institution engaged in the business of providing annuities 
only, or in which the bulk of the contractual commitments are 
of the annuity type, must exercise great care in the assumption 
of such obligations when there are no contingent reserves to 
offset adverse experience. 

As a matter of fact, no pension fund for ministers has been 
proposed on any considerable scale which indicates in advance 
the exact pension that will be payable upon attainment of age 
of retirement. So far as we know, most of the proposed actu- 
arial reserve pensions depend upon the individual salary of the 
minister and are calculated in some such way as the following: 
1% per cent of the average salary of the individual minister 
multiplied by his years of service. It is evident that in a for- 
mula like this the average salaries of the ministers cannot be 
indicated in advance. Therefore, it is also impossible to indi- 
cate in advance what the pension will be. 
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- Caution: The illustrations inserted in this table must be regarded as exhibits and 
not as guarantees. The calculations have been made with great care. 


ILLUSTRATION OF PENSIONS FOR 36 YEARS OF SERVICE BY 
NEW ENTRANTS 
' Assuming age at entry to be 28, age at retirement to be 65, and wife to be 4 years 


younger. Survivor in each case, whether male or female, to receive two-thirds of Pension 
stated in table. 


Years of “Support” “Support” “Support’”’ ‘‘Support”’ “Support” ‘Support’ 
Service Case 1 Case 2 Case 3 Case 4 Case 5 Case 6 
Lesla. woteeas dehy $500 $700 $900 $1, 200 $1,500 $1, 500 
Uren ek ae a : 500 700 900 1; 200 , 500 1,500 
SLUG, ESTES Ef 500 700 900 1,200 1,500 1,500 
RSS is 600 850 1,100 1,500 2),000 2}.200 
Deere eee ats 600 850 1,100 1,500 2,000 2,200 
Gaiiey Liean ...seslry 600 850 1,100 1,500 2,000 2,200 
Cage aks a Masta ek 700 1,000 1,300 1,800 2; 500 2,900 
SIMAGHOTE. A 700 1,000 1,300 1; 800 2) 500 2,900 
) Sea ee Sie ee ae 700 1,000 1, 300 1,800 2} 500 2,900 
100, LISA OUT OAH 800 1,150 1,500 2,100 3,000 3; 600 
DAR me psiy! eg. cszuy! ee 800 1,150 1,500 2) 100 3,000 3,600 
Tie) eat ae ld 800 1, 150 1,500 2,100 3,000 3,600 
13S6UNEGO.B YEE 900 1,300 1,700 2; 400 3,500 4,300 
1 a ee nee Pe 900 1,300 1,700 2} 400 3; 500 4,300 
GES PORE | 900 1; 300 1,700 2) 400 3; 500 4,300 - 
UBestias cpigee URGE. 1,000 1,450 1,900 2,700 4,000 5,000 
Wenger ce ci. 1,000 1,450 1,900 2,700 4,000 5, 000 
ISLG SIAR. ES 1,000 1,450 1,900 2,700 4,000 5,000 
MO! eds: Seren ee 1, 100 1,600 2; 100 3,000 4,500 5,700 
Q0F 25 EBD TERNS 1, 100 1,600 2; 100 3,000 4, 500 5,700 
OG cree ores saree, 1,100 1,600 2; 100 3,000 4,500 5,700 
SB) el iy seme ae 1,200 1,750 2) 300 3,300 5,000 6, 300 
285ne. t6..2ba Bol 1,200 1,750 2300 3,300 5,000 6,300 
DARE cg BoE 1,200 1,750 2,300 3,300 5,000 6, 300 
of. Fite We EROS 1; 300 1; 900 25.500 3,600 5, 500 7,000 
26rd ex ervoanenaatl. of 1,300 1,900 2,500 3,600 5, 500 7,000 
S77 oi Nemes = Sate = ie ba 1,300 1,900 2,500 3,600 5, 500 7,000 
DROME. PII eh 1,200 1,750 2; 300 3,300 6, 000 7,700 
Pe NY So 1,200 1,750 2; 300 3,300 6,000 7,700 
BOO Hers ait 1} 200 1,750 2; 300 3,300 6,000 7,700 
BIE sie tee ean 1; 100 1,600 2; 100 3,000, 5,500 ; 
SOE ee ays 1,100 1,600 2; 100 3,000 5, 500 8,000 
SS cheap. 1,100 1,600 2} 100 3,000 5, 500 8,000 
BAR goiter tee 1,000 1,500 2,000 2) 500 5,000 8,000 
SRP Sa eB“ 1,000 1,500 2;000 2) 500 5, 000 8,000 
BEAT Syanaare oes 1,000 1,500 2,000 2} 500 5, 000 8,000 
I I i LEE pl RE aE ae al a a a is 
(a) Total Support.... $34,200 — $49,650 $65,100 $91,200 $144,000 $186,600 
(b) Average Support.. 950 1,379 1,808 2,533 4,000 ; 
(c) Income Ann...... 142 206 269 376 540 713 
(d) Service Ann... ... 601 691 763 879 1,076 1,173 
(e) Total Pension. ... 743 897 1,032 1,255 1,616 1, 886 
(f) Item (d) as a per 
cent of (b)...../.. 02 638% 50% 42% 35% 27% 22% 


The most exact answer that can be given to any man who 
asks what his pension will be, is that it will be determined 
according to this general formula. In the system proposed by 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, it is safe to say that if anyone 
cares to hazard a guess as to what the trend of his salary is 
likely to be, then a very close estimate of the pension can be 
made by projecting the necessary calculation of accumulations 
on the basis of the given data. In other words, in the absence 
of advance knowledge of salary, practically as good an estimate 
can be made in the one case as in the other, so that there is no 
real disadvantage arising from the lack of an exact formula in 
the “accumulation-purchase” plan, as you will see by reference 
to above table in which a practical demonstration is given in 
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six hypothetical cases, the rate of annuity for purposes of exhibit 
being based on McClintock’s Tables of Mortality Among Annui- 
tants, ages taken two years younger, and an assumption of 4 
per cent interest earnings. 

4, Pension Equality. In laying down the lines of the new 
pension plan, it was necessary to take considerable account of 
the tradition of pension equality which has been firmly held’ 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church for many years. We have 
a few strenuous advocates of absolute equality who argue that 
irrespective of salary or location, all retired ministers should 
be on an absolutely equal footing throughout the Church. Obvi- 
ously this doctrinaire position will not bear close analysis. 
The great divergence in living conditions, in the purchasing 
power of money, in educational preparation and industry of 
ministers, makes such a proposition seem more or less absurd. 
If we were dealing with homogeneous conditions in a ‘compact 
body, this proposition might have some show of reason, but 
it is a significant fact that we have met with very few ministers 
who care to advocate it. On the other hand, with considerable 
show of reason, there has been a demand from many quarters 
for a continuation of the present system of providing for equal 
pensions for equal terms of service within the bounds of each 
Annual Conference. In this proposition we are dealing with a 
group that is usually homogeneous and compact in a geographic 
sense, so that the conditions and costs of living are very much 
more nearly equal than is possible in a nation-wide distribution 
of cases. ; z 

The advocates of this type of equality point out that the 
natural thing to do would be to continue the present policy 
of the Church, witli the difference that in the new reserve plan’ 
such equal pensions would be financed on a reserve basis. How- 
ever, viewed in its broad aspects, there seem to be weighty argu- 
ments against the continuation of the present type of local 
equality. The maintenance of such local equality presents a 
real difficulty in the administration of a centralized plan because 
it would compel the administering body to make 100 separate 
distributions of pension credits annually instead of one distri- 
bution based on a universal scale. Again, there is considerable 
demerit involved in local equality, because there may be an 
extraordinary disparity between the pensions produced in two 
contiguous Conferences for a similar period of service. A Con- 
ference fortunate enough to have a metropolitan district or two 
within its borders could outstrip greatly a contiguous Confer: 
ence which is mainly rural in character, because the average 
pension credit would be greater in the former Conference as 
compared with the latter. 

Not only that, but the fact that compound interest would 
provide more than 50 per cent of the pension would tend to 
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widen the disparity between equally worthy neighbors. Indeed, 
if under the present system, all the Annual Conferences were 
to pay the disciplinary rate in full, this disparity would be 
clearly seen and would lead to discontent and agitation. In a 
considerable number of contiguous Conferences the difference 
in pensions for a normal period of service would be very sub- 
stantial. Unless Methodism is prepared to have a minority of 
its Annual Conferences placed in a highly selected class while 
the main body remains on much lower levels, this position 
must be abandoned, because its essential lack of democracy 
can be easily seen when one considers the situation just indi- 
cated. True democracy must be laid out on broader lines unless 
we want to constitute a few Conferences as select clubs, so far 
as pension matters are concerned. Consideration for the high- | 
est welfare of the greatest number of ministers in their old age 
led us to seek a more broadly democratic method of establish- 
ing pension credits. After much discussion of this problem 
in group meetings, we finally arrived at the conclusion that a 
scale of allocation, such as that proposed in 9501, $1 of the new 
Plan, would serve the interests of the greatest number of Meth- 
odist ministers in the best way. This scheme of allocation was 
worked out with the thought in mind that approximately one- 
half of all the members of the new Pension Fund should receive 
exactly the same pension for the same years of service, and in 
justifiable recognition of the fact that a considerable portion 
of the pension costs would *be carried by the more prosperous 
Churches, whose Pastors have to meet heavy financial and social 
demands, it was decided that a very gradual relative increase 
in the amount of pension credit should be made on account 
of service in the higher salaried charges. This is eminently 
reasonable and defensible. A comparison of the distribution 
of pensions under the old system with an ideal distribution of 
pensions expected under the new system, as illustrated in the 
accompanying chart (see page 436), which indicates the num- 
ber of men receiving various amounts under both systems and 
shows the shift of the greater bulk of the constituency to a much 
higher class and the withdrawal of all but a small minority 
from the lower pensions, is the best kind of demonstration of 
the broadly democratic effect of the proposed new pension Plan. 
In our judgment the average Methodist preacher will be much 
better served by the application of this principle of socializa- 
tion than by the continuation of a thoroughly exclusive policy 
of local equality which will provide high pensions for a small 
select minority and leave the majority of the ministers below 
the comfort line in old age. We believe that brotherhood is of 
the very essence of that splendid fraternity which we call the 
Methodist. Episcopal ministry. A continuation of the Inequi- 
ties of the present scheme and their greater accentuation 
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THE MINISTRY of the METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 





AN. ACTUARIAL INQUIRY 
Authorized and directed to be made by action of the General Conference, 1924 
Please answer questions es of date, July 1, 1924 





1. Name .... 
Post Office Address... 






Conke rence. sicsessrcreensqeonaasecvessanerarsoneesseroreseeyuancoascssiessoramaseee 


sdeepssemeersasseceacarrnscosesssanssenterssanesasegernererissanee®, 


2. Indicate by a cross Ae your a RE on ‘July 1, 1924, cast an of the following three items: 


a. Relation to Conference: Effective 
b. State in life: Single 
c. Appointment: Pastor 


Supernumerary [J Retired Oo 
Married Oo Widower 
Dist. Supt. oO Special maf 


3. Length of your oomplcted service until July 1, 1924, in the EFFECTIVE RELATION in the ministry of 


the Methodist Episcopal Church................. years. 


(N. B. Write anewers to number 4 in the three columns to the right) 
4, Give as many of the following soe as are erracaRes to your case: 
. . o(a) 
. If so, give 
= © ab) 


a. Date of your birth 
b. Was your wife living on sakes 1, 1924?.. 
date of her birth sGile of his 


¢. Date of your marriage to her 


7 Date of Admission into FULL “CONNECTION it in the 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church - - = (4) 

¢. If admitted to the ministry in some other Church, give date 
of such admission as an ordained member. thereof of) 


f. If you are Retired, give date of Retirement 


under 21 ycars of age on July 1, 1924 « 


N. .B. Bhe names ol the children are not required. Please write thelr “ 
ages in the aolumns to the right, in the order of birth, begiv 


ning with the eklest, 








= ° =(f) 
€- Date of birth of cach of your living children who were (a) 


months. 









(c) 





e fl 


'$.1f in the EFFECTIVE RELATION, state. 6. If you are under 65 years of age, have you been conte 


amounts paid annually to you as support, whether 
in the pastorate, district superintendency or dee 
tached work, using the form below. Do not 


include income from private property or fees: 











Cash Rental |Missionary 
Salary | Velueot |AidApplied TOTAL 
Parsonage [on Support| 


Leave this 
pace blank 

















pletely disabled through sickness. or injury for @ 
period of SIXTY DAYS or more, ‘during the calene 
dar a 1923? 


Yes O No Q 
IE so, please give particulars: 
Chics Ute aeeenrenssceregarcecsoessrsessoranecsanseenertonseseernsneusensngenseenebeees 


(Nature of disability or injury) 


PI et a) BL a Re 
(Beginning Gate) - 


[eo cererermneevveeessscoreesVoceraveensevngsseeessbesacteccendSaccesscseterene mont! 
(Dutation of youl 1 incapacity for work) he 


~ 


Partial Complete Still 
d. Recovery [}; Recovery (J; Disabled [Q: 


(Check state of recovery, etc., above, as of date July hy 1924) 


7. Check present state of your health, after referring to the explanation of terms given hereunders 


a. Good 70 


(apparently normal) 


b. Fair 0 


(minor ailments; otherwise good) 


“ec. Poor oO 
(if under doctor's care; or chronic condition) 


N. B. Please review above answers in order to make sure that data are correct. Should any explanations 
be needed, refer to questions by number and give the additional information in the space below. 


1 
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through the force of compound interest would certainly have 
a disintegrating effect on the connectional spirit. This impor- 
tant consideration exercised a determining influence in the 
adoption of the socialization principle by the Board of Pensions 
and Relief at its meeting held June 28rd, 1927. 

5. Missionary Group. There are serious problems involved 
in the immediate inclusion of Foreign Missionaries in the Pen- 
sion system because of the difficulties involved in regard to 
money exchange and collection and provision of contributions 
corresponding to those made by the pastoral charge in the home 
field. \Furthermore, the rates of disability and death in the 
different countries need to be investigated. Again, in the case 
of the European Conferences some of the members of our min- 
istry are located in countries where there are universal state 
pension systems in force and adjustments would have to be 
effected with the governments concerned in such cases. These 
and other important problems of a lke nature will require 
separate investigation by an expert. There are also rather seri- 
ous problems involved in the financing of pensions for Home 
Missionaries working in fields like Alaska and elsewhere that 
need to be specially studied. For these reasons, the making of 
pension arrangements for Missionary workers has been deferred 
as matter to be taken up and arranged later by agreements . 
with the Mission Boards, 


III. SraristicAL AND ACTUARIAL Work 


Immediately after the General Conference of 1924, steps 
were taken to obtain reliable data with reference to the min- 
istry of the Methodist Episcopal Church. After studying care- 
fully the data schedules used in other actuarial examinations, 
the questionnaire reproduced in facsimile on page 438 was 
prepared and mailed to all ministers and probationers in the 
United States. About 80 per cent of these were returned sooner 
or later. Upon careful examination we found many apparent 
errors and contradictory statements. The defective schedules 
necessitated a large amount of correspondence. One of the first 
tasks was to prepare and graduate the salary scale by ages. 
The crude figures showed a surprising degree of smoothness, 
probably due to the large number of lives involved. In order 
to obtain a smooth distribution that would do no violence to 
the sequence of figures in the original series, graduation was 
accomplished by means of a mathematical formula, the resultant 
figures agreeing very closely at. practically all points with those 
in the crude distribution, and the total number in the group 
being the same in both cases. The following table exhibits 
the smoothed results: 
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Number of 

Effective Average 
Age Meee cae 
Diosap ke catt 22th ab AAs 25 1,358 
96 aha Ste See 40 1,423 
7 cue Sie 59 1/497 
peliog. Hiide SIG. : 79 1,573 
DG ica Niet HAA 102 1,642 
BoD ice scale bens 126 1,718 
cS Naeeeage iy & Papua op 152 1,787 
Bilt SOLES HEE oie” 179 1,854 
Boonie Lettreie. sift. 210 1,904 
ea ee te ae 241 1,961 
D6 Ge maceae hos | LON, 272 2012 
ip: ae iimabaelgs bedea he 300 2.050 
STL Ge it Te sii 320 2.085 
Sort Saas anit wopasela 332 27112 
Cok Sele aU ae peepee 339 2138 
Neon swam Sig Sees ig as 340 2,163 
aie ee 341 2187 
qo Suis oo” Tis” 343 2/214 
Adlese Grd deans 348 2,240 
Bde peace: a: esr ons | oak 354 2270 
Peg al el, apn 361 2/304 
Agi) Diss tanh fe gail 368 2330 
ATU. RUDE Roy. Gesd tone 376 2/356 
Oe ines (aa eae 383 2'381 
AOR es, eee 390 2405 
| ee eee et A 398 2,423 
Binet oo, 405 2435 
BOs helt oie ee 412 2430 
SAH aaah. a3 416 2°412 
Soe ee 418 2/390 
BEI0; wHssiebat’. Laas 413 2361 
BG ie irs ees 403 2325 
PP et iia lb AE ja 385 2'290 
Bee EG sles S| 361 2253 
BO. te iton Sansa hg 334 2/220 
OOiti tisk uti. ty: 306 2,188 
gi ce ee 280 2'159 
Se a ote eh ae 255 2128 
Caer Ser He Tie 231 27101 
GEPE PHOT oe cui 207 2°070 
iietint A iene 182 2040 
CO ee 155 2,008 
Ce aS ag, 127 1.975 
G8 Cinta otk SRE 101 1951 
CO. G00 BOL. bie tree 78 1,934 
Mlb. Saal. hs, sash 58 1,923 
7 Rages pant Soe ee ES 43 1.917 
10 ie RD Ce OS Pinar Nea 33 1914 
Tea a ITO 25 1.911 
Pauses Levitin 7) 20 1,889 
wi Ue Ste wtog ais 15 1,796 
s Seabee rie iosyeate ake 2 ee 
Tae at IE ee 6 1,463 
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IV. PRELIMINARY SKETCH OF PLAN 


As the plan was drawn at first, the actuaries were requested 
to calculate the cost of providing for the entire body of ministers 
in the United States. The original plan as outlined in the 
booklet, “Essentials of the Plan,” printed August, 1926, called 
for a death benefit immediately to the widow, equivalent to 
three-fourths of her husband’s average salary received during 
the years up to five which he served in the effective relation’ 
immediately preceding his decease, with a maximum of $1,000; 
a disability annuity to a minister under age 65, equivalent to 
45 per cent of his average selary for the five years of effective 
service preceding disablement; maximum $1,200, minimum 
$300; an annual pension credit on account of service, ranging 

‘from 12 per cent on a minimum cash salary of $300 (plus 15 
per cent house rent equivalent) to a maximum of 4 per cent of 
salary and house rent equivalent in the higher ranges of salary. 
In the original plan provision was also made that widows 
receiving less than $300 annuity would be credited with a min- 
imum equivalent to that amount. Orphan children’s annuities 
were to be $75 until attainment of age 16, and, if continued in 
school beyond age 16 and until attainment of age 21, the annu- 
ity would be doubled. The cost of providing these benefits, as 
originally sketched, is shown in the following table, as a per- 
centage of the total salaries of all ministers: 


Per cent 
Death Benefiticncactiin 3. sercce di tice aids .65 
Disability. Benefit oi.7 2:5 bot ur cattes, . fret as 1.00 
Widow’s Additional Annuity........... 45 
Children’s Annuities........... 0.000008 .70 
Willoéation\wt Rid. ih tein lene. ead 5.20 
8.00 


Based on the available age data, a careful actuarial estimate 
was made of the cost of funding into a reserve the outstanding © 
obligations for pensions. Valuations were made on the basis 
of McClintock’s Table of Mortality Among Annuitants and 
an assumed rate of interest earning equivalent to 4 per cent 
per annum compounded. In view of the investigation of lon- 
gevity of Methodist ministers already mentioned in this report, 
it was decided that the McClintock Tables needed adjustment 
in order to measure with a fair degree of accuracy the probable 
costs. The fact being known that the expectation of life of a 
Methodist minister at age 65 is about a year longer than that 
of an ordinary annuitant led to adoption of the principle of 
entering the Table for each case at two years younger than the 
actual attained age. The valuations were made on a generalized 
formula, it being assumed in its construction that at the time 
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of retirement each effective minister would have a wife four 
years younger than himself, and that on an average the duration 
of her service would be about 90 per cent of that of her husband. . 
These assumptions were made on the basis of statistical inves- 
tigations conducted by our office. We found that the assump- 
tion that the wife at time of retirement will be on an average 
about four years younger than her husband is also true in other 
denominations. 

A careful study was made in order to obtain data with refer- 
ence to the expectation of having orphan children come on the 
annuity Fund at time of the father’s death. The statistics 
obtained in this investigation were carefully compared with 
those worked out in the Presbyterian studies by Mr. Huggins; 
also the study of the Episcopal clergy by Mr. Robert Henderson. 

The following exhibit shows the resulting estimate of expected 
costs for the given groups: 


Accrued 
Number Class Obligations 
3,413 Retired Ministers and their Wives.............. $18,043,618 
3,901 Widows") S03!) AGU ORE Taal Gt tia ee 10,539,143 
790 Childrens. Alas. bs Gaon iaite lads eU8. 207,414 

13,455 Effective and Supernumerary Ministers and their 

VALVE Ri oe ace as Sah va al eRe ae ‘.. 39,388,107 
Motel Fale! oll, ai amelie ai, hathotede $68, 178,282 


As soon as the figures pertaining to these valuations were 
placed in the hands of Annual Conference leaders, they created 
more or less alarm and called forth vigorous protest from many 
quarters against any attempt to place the entire membership 
under the Plan at once. It was felt that in the near future 
it would be impossible to fund the obligations for past service, 
and, as many Conferences are already keeping in force a rather 
strenuous program of current apportionments for Conference 
Claimants, it was felt that the inevitable increase of load due 
to the funding of the old and the caring for the annual pay- 
ments under the new system at the same time would produce 
a serious financial strain. 

The Board of Pensions and Relief became fully convinced of 
the wisdom of modifying the program in such a way as to intro- 
duce the new reserve principle on a gradual basis that would 
involve only a small immediate addition to the current load. The 
actuaries were of the opinion that this could be done, and that 
beginning with the group of effective new entrants into Annual 
Conferences, following the next General Conference, during a 
period of thirty-five to forty years the entire group of effectives 
could be placed wholly under the protection of a reserve plan, 
meanwhile the old plan being permitted to operate as before, 
but on an ultimately diminishing scale. 
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VY. REVISION oF PLAN 


At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Pensions and Relief, 
held February 16th, 1927, the actuaries were requested to recon- 
struct the plan basically, limiting its primary scope to new 
entrants and reducing the scales of-contributions and benefits 
to a point consistent with the limited income to be expected. 
This was done and the actuaries reported to a Special Com- 
mittee Meeting held May 17th and 18th, 1927. At this meet- 
ing a committee consisting of about one-half of the membership 
of the Board examined the text of the report with minute care, 
and after making numerous adjustments, the revised text was 
presented to a Special Meeting of the Board held on June 22nd 
and 28rd, 1927, at which it was re-examined in a thorough- 
going way and, subject to editorial retouching, was unanimously 
adopted. In briefest outline the major points of the Revised 
Plan are as follows: 

I. Membership of Fund. Class A—“New Entrants”—auto- 
matically become members of the Fund. Includes only minis- 
ters that enter into full membership in an Annual Conference 
in the United States after January 1, 1929. 

Class B—“Previous Entrants”—become members of the Fund 
conditionally, with consent of Conference, after medical exam- 
ination. _ Includes only ministers who are in full connection in 
an Annual Conference in the United States prior to January 
1, 1929. 


Norn: Class B to be wholly under the ‘‘original pension system” of 1908 until their annual 


conference permits them to enter the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, and either 
sets up a reserve fund for their past services or obtains a waiver of annuity claim. 


II. Contributions. (1) Payments by: (a) Pastor, (b) Dis- 
trict Superintendent, (c) Bishop, (d) employee minister ; equiv- 
alent to at least 2% per cent of: (a) Cash Salary; (b) Add 
15 per cent to Cash Salary if a parsonage be occupied; (¢) 
Add Missionary Aid, if any. Maximum payment, $200. 

(2) Payments by:, (a) Pastoral Charge, (b) District; of a 
scale ranging from 6 per cent to 9 per cent, based as in (1). 
See 7493, §1 of Text of Plan. 

(3) Payments by Employer: On a scale equivalent to the 
amount of allocation credit for like salary, if pension only is 
desired; and if non-pension benefits are desired, the equivalent 
premium therefor to be fixed by Board of Pensions and Relief. 

(4) Payments by Episcopal Fund: $200 per annum for each 
Bishop who is a member. 

III. Retirement. (1) Optional with Annual Conference to 
retire a minister at age 65 or over. 

(2) A member of the Fund may request retirement at the 
Conference nearest the sixty-eighth anniversary of his birthday, 
or after forty-five years of membership in the Tund. 
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IV. Pension. Provided on the “accumulation-purchase” 
principle. : 

(1) Accumulation of the member’s personal payments at 4 
per cent per annum will provide “Income Annuity” portion of 
Pension. 

(2) Accumulation of Allocated Pension Credits, plus quad- 
rennial share of Surplus will provide “Service Annuity” por- 
tion of Pension. 

(3) Pension to be paid in full during joint lives of pension- 
ers and reduced one-third when either one dies. 

(4) Special provision for increasing the annuity of a young 
widow, at discretion of Board of Pensions and Relief, to an 
amount not to exceed a total of $300. 

V. Non-Pension Benefits. (1) Disabled Members under age 
65 to receive a Monthly Benefit according to scale, ranging from 
$25 to $65 per month. See §499, §1 of Plan. 

(2) In case of death of minister before age 65, $500 to be 
paid to widow at once. 

(3) Annuities to children after death of father: ages up to 
16, $75 per annum; ages 16 to 21, $150 per annum. 

(4) In event of withdrawal, all personal contributions to be 
refunded, together with 4 per cent compound interest. 

Owing to inescapable limitations with reference to the data 
available, it was not found possible to fix costs for the foregoing 
restricted scheme with the same degree of accuracy as was feasi- 
ble in making the computations for the total body. Miss ‘Ben- 
nett of the World Service Commission kindly furnished us with 
the most recent data in her hands with reference to ages and 
salaries of ministers at time of admission into Annual Confer- 
ences. The following unsmoothed table gives an exhibit of 
what may be expected year by year as the classes of new entrants 
come forward for membership in the Plan in the early years 
of operation: 


Number of Averave 
Ages ~ New Entrants Salaries 
7G it ae tear aiene Pieri ee 1 $1,200 
PALS SSS Se ee = hee 
ADEs esbeees ey. lax lh sts 5 1,360 
Tet Se St ite 6 1,209 
RANE RCS etn tee Noein, eli. 20 1,344 
26), Hatinshy sta esitsin 21 1,226 
26ReaTo Ta chenedt An! 24 1,510 
lees ee AVG De ds cae § 30 1,250 
Beis Oh Se ee ea ee oe 35 1,425 
PAY al Peapsenes Aas Sap re ales 37 1,490 
DO eRe Pe Eh a BE 40 1,328 
leat sapdseaaris ys tic ie 26 1,499 
G2 rk ee RE Ie 28 1,420 
Sly ye 3 Serer ae 5 27 1,463 
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Number of Average 
Ages New Entrants Salaries 
SO ee ee Sao 18 $1,506 
SLO es eae ERG OD 8 8 
SUP ISSA, BP A SAA 17 1,157 
= NS a Na ater teeee ie Pc OR ra 10 1,026 
£5 1 Aen eee eer, Sie 10 1,203 
AQ 3 fon toan abn 's See aaaeiet ¢ 8 1,573 
UN I Ree go, Seek a errr 8 1,271 
CD), Be Sig icine Bee Be Roo 4 1,466 
GIS ie Socata eabbueeyneiles (eee 8 1,129 
BAe ic oboe sme ates 7 1,772 
Ce ee eS eae eee ean 8 1,341 
AG LF cp aenls debts teeters 4 1,740 
DO Os ICRC RR RCRA AM TES 1 2,300 
(Ns (Spee oe AR eter cl, Sen 3 1,041 
Go grap aren are: EN are 1 1,610 
1,08 iracienrecicrse Stee ICRENCRCS OREO 1 232 
Pe yeas chee Mee 1 1,150 
i de eee SPEEA RLS 1 1,334 
bags Se Seer ate ce REN NOL viene eA ae Eos 
BE ae eae Bene De Se ae! 
DO aces clades senate wie ace 1 529 
Orcas ee ce Dok eee okecs om ee 
AYAS (aa ae dele eee ON POS ears 
ASHE PERRI BSS TERRE Sasa! 1 1,610 
SOR Sear ciase eens a NEES Bt TSE 
(OU SE Sc cis ct rete eae: Seen 1 472 
442 


We were greatly surprised at the extraordinary number of 
men at advanced ages who are received annually into the min- 
istry in the various Annual Conferences. It seems nothing short 
of folly to induct men into the regular ministry at ages above 
45. Reference to the graph on page 446 shows the force 
of compound interest as applied to payments of a constant 
amount per annum, and demonstrates clearly enough to the 
merest tyro in finance that it takes the swing of a thirty to 
thirty-five-year period for the force of compound interest to 
assert itself in a marked way. | 

Under a reserve system it will not be possible to care ade- 
quately for such men, because compound interest is an impor- 
tant factor in the achievement of results. This explains the 
provision in the new Plan that all men entering the Fund above 
age 45 will be required to have deposited for them in the Fund 
a substantial initial contribution. 

The Plan, was made flexible at several points, notably with 
reference to the Tables to be applied in the measurement of 
the different benefits. The preceding discussion of longevity 
establishes the fact that in order to be safe the administrators 
of the Plan must be at liberty to change the valuation standards 
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from time to time, especially those having reference to the 
annuity values and disability. The existing insurance standards 
for the measurement of death costs contain a wide margin of 
safety. Any future increase of longevity of ministers as a class 
will only tend to strengthen this margin of safety. On the other 
hand the present experience of the insurance companies with 
reference to the cost of total and permanent disability is some- 
what discouraging, and it is evident that great caution must be 
used in the provision of the disability ‘benefits. Care must be 
taken not to admit applicants to disability benefits unless they 
can surely classify under the rather rigid language employed 
in the Text of the Plan. McClintock’s Tables of Mortality 
Among Annuitants, although standard in New York State, and 
many other States as well, is nevertheless nearly obsolete for 
our purposes. From a study of the expectation of life there- 
under, as compared with another of more recent date, its inade- 
quacy is apparent. See following table: 


“CoMPLETE”? EXPECTATION OF LIFE 


Males Females 

British British 

Annuitants Annuitants 

Age McClintock 1900-1920 McClintock 1900-1920 

Ll Ushio erates 21.llyears 23.83years 24.53years 27.57 years 
SSMS SIS. oe 17.78 “ 20 109 x 20.76 “ 23.73) pi! 
GOR 5. gE 14.64 “ 16.63 ‘ ieee 19.94 “ 
GBA eee, Hills Os Se 13,48, °F 13.94 “ 1G 28) fn 
Orage sive a se: «i356 918. 10.64 “ LOOK 12.86 “ 
LOD ae 6.96 “ 8.14 *« 8.44 “ 9.79 “ 
SOR TROLS SslSt at 6.17 “ 6.30 * eh Sabers 
Sokvep wie re 3n6%er “4 4.66 “ 4.56 “ tijsuleé ioe 
COR ee See DiRT TERE 3.49 “ o.225 Sees 
OS cence eo rene TeZGy es 2:01 DAG Bye 2779. 


VI. Cost of ADMINISTRATION OF THE FUND 


We have been asked frequently what it will cost to administer 
the affairs of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, and whether 
or not such a Fund could not be more economically adminis- 
tered by insurance companies. With regard to the first question, 
we can only give an opinion based on the experience of other 
funds of similar character. It is believed that the present staff 
of the Board of Pensions and Relief, with the addition of two 
or three moderate-salaried workers, will be quite sufficient to 
handle the new Fund for more than a decade. Present arrange- 
ments for the making of investments are quite ample for the 
handling of a volume many times larger with practically no 
increase in costs, so that it is fairly safe to assume that $10,000 
per annum in addition to the present income of the Board will 
be amply sufficient to cover the cost of salaries and equipment 
in this department. 
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With regard to the question as to whether or not a life insur. 
ance company could do the work more economically, it may be 
said that this is hardly possible. In the operation of the Min- 
isters’ Reserve Pension Fund there will be no selling . costs. 
Collections from the pastoral charges will be made in the Annual 
Conference without expense. The reserve fund will be exempt 
from taxes and, as is customary in Church organizations, the 
salaries of the executives will be very low as compared with 
those paid by insurance companies. The chief objective in 
placing a fund of this character under the management of an 
insurance company is to obtain spread of risk over a large num- 
ber of lives, which is very desirable as a safety measure. How- 
ever, in the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund, the number of 
beneficiaries will be very large when the fund attains maturity, 
so that the Church will be thoroughly safe in providing self- 
insurance under proper restrictions. 


VII. Strate SUPERVISION 


It is highly desirable that an actuarial reserve pension fund 
involving a large number of beneficiaries should be placed under 
State supervision in order to provide technical safeguards with 
reference to the maintenance of reserves on a scale commensu- 
rate with assumed obligations; also for the purpose of main- 
taining an independent check on the character of the securities 
purchased in the investment of such reserves. The Church 
Pension Fund of the Protestant Episcopal Church has been 
under supervision of the State Insurance Commissioner of New 
York since its inauguration. While this Fund has been under 
highly competent management from the beginning, it neverthe- 
less has been subjected voluntarily to independent, technical 
supervision and its remarkable success and stability is in no 
small degree attributable to this conservatism. It is believed 
that similar conservatism with regard to the proposed Reserve 
Pension Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church is thoroughly 
justifiable. Ultimately the Methodist Episcopal Fund will be 
much larger than the Protestant Episcopal, and as its obliga- 
tions would be of a similarly contractual character, it is neces- 
sary to insure strict supervision of the fund at all times. This 
is amply provided for in the Text of the Plan. The Board 
of Pensions and Relief is an Illinois corporation. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the State of Illinois has no legislation in force 
at the present time providing for pension supervision of the 
character desired. This explains the general nature of the pro- 
vision for State supervision made in the Plan. In the absence 
of the necessary legislation in the State of Illinois, and failing 
success in obtaining it, it may be necessary to resort to incorpora- 
tion of the Fund in the State of New York, which has a pension 
law on its statute books. 
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VIII. Commutation 


The word “commutation” is frequently used in actuarial par- 
lance to denote the exchange of one type of benefit for another. - 
As applied to the Methodist Episcopal pension situation, it 
means the exchange of a variable pension related to individual 
service, average salary of the Conference, and annual income of 
the Conference Stewards, for a fixed pension based on a reserve 

deposited in advance and the attained age or ages of the benefi- 

ciary or beneficiaries. A pension commuted on a reserve basis 
has several points in its favor. In the first place, it is guaran- 
teed, and the pensioner can depend absolutely on the amount 
of the benefit. In the second place, if the reserve has been prop- 
erly calculated, it will provide sufficient money to make all the 
payments of benefit without call for assessments. In the third 
place, the average cost of providing an annuity will be consid- 
erably reduced, owing to the fact that the residuum of a Reserve 
Fund can be invested from year to year, and the interest applied 
to pension payments, whereas, in the assessment method of pro- 
viding income there is no chance of earning interest on current 
funds. Wherever it is possible to accomplish commutation by 
the conversion of permanent funds into reserve funds, it is 
advisable that this be done for the sake of economy. In Confer- 
ences where competent financial management is available, amor- 
tization funds can be operated within the Conference itself, or 
the Board of Pensions and Relief may be asked to perform this 
duty on a cost basis. However, in some Conferences there are 
rather serious legal difficulties involved in the commutation of 
permanent funds, especially those held by Preachers’ Aid Socie- 
ties. Until it is possible to demonstrate to the courts that the 
original uses of such trusts have dried up, there is not much 
likelihood of their conversion. Our advice on this point is 
“Hasten slowly.” 


LX. ENDOWMENT FUNDS 


The establishment of Endowment Funds in the Methodist 
Episcopal system of pensions was based on the theory that 
through a proper adjustment between income from apportion- 
ments to the pastoral charges and from investments of perma- 
nent funds, the burden on the charges would not be great. 
Unfortunately, rapid increase of costs and the consequent inade- 
quacy of current income was not foreseen. The increase of a 
pension list by one claim calling for, say, $800 per annum addi- 
tional would necessitate the increase of the Permanent Fund 
by $16,000, assuming a rate of 5 per cent to be earned. 
When a Conference has five or six, or even more, additional 
claims of such amount in one year, it is clearly evident, that 
a very great increase of permanent funds would be necessary. 
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In the absence of immediate increase in the permanent funds, 
there is no other resource left except to spread an increase of 
apportionments to the pastoral charges, which defers collection 
for one year, although the additional claims must be met at 
once. It is apparent that the endowment-assessment program 
is a haphazard, out-of-joint business at the best, and that endow- 
ments should not have a prominent part in the maintenance 
of a pension fund for a growing force. 

No doubt endowment funds will have a more or less perma- 
nent place in the relief economy of Methodism in the future 
and we think that their promotion for such an auxiliary purpose 
is a wise policy. A reserve pension scheme necessarily is re- 
stricted rigidly with regard to application of benefits, and espe- 
cially if it is under State Supervision, will be required to protect 
its reserves by obedience to the technical rules laid down for its 
management. It will be well, therefore, to have permanent 
funds in most of the Annual Conferences and to maintain and 
build them up in future years so that benevolently minded 
Methodists who have the interests of the ministers at heart 
may have a place to deposit gifts for the help of deserving cases 
in which the conditions have not permitted the provision of 
benefits on a scale sufficient to meet the needs. It ig not possible 
to devise an actuarial pension scheme that will adequately take 
care of non-measurable emergencies. For instance, in the matter 
of disability it is well known that the highest incidence of disa- 
bility is ordinarily found among men suffering from tubercu- 
losis. It is highly desirable that disabled lives of this class be 
freed at once from the strain of providing for the cost of living 
and that it be made possible for them to obtain the best climatic 
and medical advantages available. At the present time, the lack 
of a relief fund to provide for moving expenses and other inci- 
dentals in such cases is a serious matter. In the past, many men 
of this type might have been saved for a long period of useful- 
ness in the ministry if there had been sufficient funds available 
‘to protect them at the start from the worry and physical strain 
incident to provision for living expenses. We have cited this 
class of cases as an illustration of a useful function for perma- 
nent funds for relief purposes in the future. 


X. DivipEnps 


It will be observed that the dividends to Annual Conferences 
from the produce of the Book Concern and the Chartered Fund 
have not been taken into account in any way in the set-up of 
the plan of the new Reserve Pension Fund. ‘These are in effect 
annuities receivable and under existing law must be paid to the © 
Annual Conferences. There is a constitutional inhibition with 
reference to the produce of The Methodist Book Concern and 
the Chartered Fund in 946, §6, Discipline 1924, which reads 
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as follows: “The General Conference shall not appropriate the 
produce of the Book Concern, nor of the Chartered Fund, to 
any purpose other than for the benefit of the Traveling, Super- 
numerary and Superannuated Preachers, their wives, widows 
and children.” Apparently there is nothing in this constitu- 
tional provision that would prevent the appropriation of these 
dividends for the purpose of aiding in the provision of pensions 
and other benefits under the proposed new reserve pension sys- 
tem. However, we believe that this step should not be taken 
until all obligations to Conference Claimants under the original 
pension system have been discharged. 


XI. Suppry Pastors 


A study conducted by the Board of Pensions and Relief with 
reference to Supply Pastors shows that this form of ministry 
is on the increase. There are more than 4,000 Local Preachers 
and Supply Pastors in the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States. Of this number it is highly probable that less 
than one-fourth devote their entire time to the work. Many 
Supply Pastors are students in college, farmers, merchants, 
professional men, etc. Relatively few of the men rendering 
this kind of service have any intention of entering the regular 
ministry. The character of this service is generally intermittent 
and frequently the opportunity to serve is distinctly limited 
according to the supply of regular ministers for whom the 
Bishops must find places. Ordinarily men who continue in 
service steadily as Supply Pastors have been unable to meet the 
requirements for entrance into an Annual Conference. Many 
of these have rendered very useful service in certain fields in 
spite of their limitations. In fact, there are Annual Conferences 
where it would be difficult to man a considerable portion of the 
field if it were not for the service of such men. Cases have been 
known where a high grade man acting as a Supply Pastor has 
rendered better service than a member of an Annual Conference. 
Many of these men are content to accept appointment to fields 
that are not attractive to men with superior training. Appar- 
ently the Methodist Episcopal Church will need this type of 
ministry for many years to come, and elemental justice demands 
that for Supply Pastors who render a considerable -period of 
service, provisions for pension, disability and other benefits 
should be made on a reserve basis under proper restrictions. 
Therefore, we have included a brief draft of a plan for Supply 
Pastors which is necessarily somewhat tentative because of the 
lack of exact data with reference to this group. The conditions 
of service, the lack of disciplinary control, and other questions 
of lesser weight were kept in mind in making the draft of the 
pension plan for Supply Pastors. _ 

It is proposed that Supply Pastors under age 40 who shall 
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have completed not less than two full years of pastoral service, 
after medical examination and recommendation by an Annual 
Conference, may be admitted to membership in a separate 
department of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. The re- 
quirements with reference to contributions are exactly the same 
as those for regular members of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund. The benefits are similar in type, but on account of the 
limited income, necessarily smaller. It is evident that with 
these restrictions the membership of the Supply Pastors’ Depart- ~ 
ment of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund will scarcely ever 
be more than a few hundred at the outside. This will leave 
several hundred others with brief terms of service to be provided 
for as at present through a relief fund administered by the 
Board of Pensions and Relief. The number of ministers receiy- 
ing relief through this fund last year was eighty-nine and the 
number of widows was twenty-six. The average payment to 
disabled Supply Pastors was $87 and the average payment to 
widows was $77. The total distribution in 1927 was $9,730. 
The amount distributed is entirely too small and there is urgent 
need for the strengthening of this relief fund to a degree that 
will provide treble the amount of the present fund. Ultimately 
the operation of the Supply Pastors’ Department of the Minis- 
ters’ Reserve Pension Fund will reduce the demands on the 
relief fund to a comparatively negligible figure. Attention is 
called to the fact that Supply Pastors who are not members of 
the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund will be required to comply 
with all the disciplinary provisions for raising of money from 
the charges for Conference Claimants. 


XII. Fryat Worp 


~ The text of the revised plan submitted herewith has been 
closely scrutinized by competent actuarial experts. Considering 
the existing financial situation in the Church, and the paucity 
of data available for mathematical projection of a plan of such 
limited initial scope, it may be regarded as safe, sound, fair and 
workable. It is flexible enough to adjust easily to changing 
conditions. It is conservative at all points where past experi- 
ence has shown the need of stability. It is essentially simple 
in fundamental structure. The precise definition of detail in 
advance is wise and will prevent confusion. Lack of such pre- 
cision in the original plan has been a fertile source of trouble 
and has called for repeated amendment in order to eliminate 
obscurities. The indispensable underlying principle of the new 
plan is that outstanding obligation shall be balanced by equiva- 
lent reserves. This is fundamental; everything else is inci- 
dental. Without the use of this foundation principle, no pen- 
sion plan can be a permanent success. 

' This new reserve plan is offered as a safe chart of future 
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pension policy. Nothing will be lost by a fair preliminary test 
of its provisions, working on the assumption that adjustments. 
can be made later in the light of experience, without damage — 
to either the interests of the members of the Fund or the Con- 
ference Claimants under the original system. 

I present this report with humble acknowledgment. of great 
indebtedness to the distinguished adyisers already mentioned, 
to.preachers and laymen from coast to coast, to my co-laborers 
in the office, and to yourself, with whom I have had the highly 
esteemed. privilege of co-working in a labor of love for the best 
interests of a great brotherhood—the ministers of the Methodist _ 
Episcopal Church. 

Respectfully submitted, 
THomaAs A. STAFFORD. 


Sabine CPlan o, 
Ministers Reservé Pension Find 
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Comparison of CONTRIBUTIONS by Charges 
and BENEFITS with Amount of ‘“SUPPORT" 
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Board of Pensions and Relief 


Proposep ENactinG RESOLUTION OF THE MINISTERS’ 
RESERVE PENSION FUND 


_WueEreas, The General Conference of 1924 declared that it, was impera- 
tively necessary that fundamental constructive changes be made in the 
present non-contributory system for the support of Conference Claim- 
ants, called attention to the fact that other Churches had found it neces- 
sary to adopt the contributory Reserve Pension principle, and directed 
that ‘‘The Board of Pensions and Relief be and is hereby authorized to 
make the actuarial investigation necessary to apply this principle to 
our present system; and after the Plan has been prepared by the actuaries 
and approved by the Board, it shall be submitted to the General Con- 
ference’; and 

Wuereas, Through its Corresponding Secretary and. Staff, guided by 
distinguished actuaries, the Board of Pensions and Relief, after extensive 
discussion throughout the Church, has prepared and with unanimous 
approval presented to the General Conference of 1928 the “Complete 
Text of the Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church.”’ Therefore be it 

Resolved, (1) That we, the General Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, hereby approve the principle of providing in the future ade- 
quate reserve funds so as to protect and stabilize the pensions and other 
benefits of the retired and disabled ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the widows and orphans of Methodist preachers, and sanction 
the conversion of annuities for services rendered under “the Original 
Pension System’ of 1908 into Reserve Fund annuities, whenever possi- 
ble; and urge that steps be taken in all Annual Conferences with the 
object of providing ultimately for the complete funding or commutation 
of all pensions; 

(2) That we commend to both ministers and laymen the immediate 
adjustment of pension practice in such manner as to make the progressive 
funding of the pensions for ‘(New Entrants” a certainty, and at the same 
time to open the way for stabilizing the accrued annuity obligations of 
Methodism by providing adequate reserve funds. 

(3) That we, the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held at Kansas City, Missouri, in May, 1928, hereby approve 
and adopt the Complete Text of the Plan of the Ministers’ Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund, as prepared and presented by the Board of Pensions and 
Relief under the direction and authority of the General Conference of 
1924—as set forth in the ‘Complete Text of the Plan’’; and direct that 
said Plan shall be in effect immediately after the adjournment of the 
General Conference, and shall be operative in the Annual Conferences 
within the United States of America on and after January 1, 1929; and 
that the text of the said Plan be printed in the Discipline as Part VII, 
Chapter VIII. 
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BOARD OF HOSPITALS, HOMES AND | 
DEACONESS WORK 


To the Fathers and Brethren of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
assembled in General Conference at Kansas City, May 1, 
1928: 


In submitting this, the first Quadrennial Report of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, we desire to call 
attention to the organization perfected, and to the work which 
has been done by the new and reorganized Board. 

The General Conference of 1924 ordered that the General 
Deaconess Board and the Board of Hospitals and Homes should 
be consolidated into the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deacon- 
ess Work, thus uniting these two great agencies of Philanthropic 
and Deaconess Work into one Board, which could give leader- 
ship and direction to this very important department of Meth- 
odism’s far-reaching ministries to a needy world. 

Under the direction of the special committee appointed by 
the World Service Commission and committees from the respec- 
tive Boards, the legal matters in connection with reorganization 
and reincorporation were properly consummated and the new 
Board was officially chartered under the laws of Illinois. The 
essential features of the charter of the General Deaconess Board 
were incorporated by amendment into the charter of the Board 
of Hospitals and Homes, with the following charter in effect : 

“The object for which it is formed is to engage in the pro- 
motion and general supervision, of an advisory character, for 
all hospitals, homes or other organizations and institutions for 
the care of the sick, incurables, and other dependents, and for 
the child welfare of the Methodist Episcopal Church: to have 
general supervision of all Deaconess Work in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and control of all Deaconesses in said Church ; 
to create, obtain, accept, receive and administer any and all 
property and trust or other funds for the increasing of the 
revenues of any hospital, home, institution or activity enumer- 
ated above, or for the use or benefit thereof, or of the Deacon- 
esses of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and to perform any 
and all duties and functions now or hereafter, from time to 
time, imposed upon the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deacon- 
ess Work of the Methodist Episcopal Church and of the Gen- 
eral Conference of said Church; all of said objects and powers 
to be exercised in accordance with the several provisions of 
the Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
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requirements and direction of the General Conference of said 
Church relating thereto and from time to time promulgated.” 

Meetings for consideration of the reincorporation were held 
June 15 and 16, 1924, and August 6 and 7, 1924. The first 
regular meetings of the Incorporation and Board were held 
December 16 and 17, 1924. All of the assets of the General 
Deaconess Board with the office equipment were transferred 
to Chicago, December, 1924, and. incorporated into the new 
office. 

Provision was made for the transfer of all annuities, wills 
and contracts and securities held by each Board to the newly 
organized Board. A new bookkeeping system was set up and 
all accounts audited. The office was organized to meet the needs 
of the departments of the work and the work has been carried 
forward in regular order throughout the quadrennium. 

Working under this Charter and with new constitution and 
by-laws, the Board has carried forward its program and made a 
noteworthy contribution to the growth of Methodism through- 
out the world. The correlation of the Deaconess Work—much 
of which was institutional—with the program of philanthropy, 
has produced a feeling of confidence among the personnel and 
permitted of co-ordination of activity in Church, institutions 
and schools which has been conducive of the following re- 
sults: 

1. Reduction of the expense of office and field administration. 
The annual saving has been large in both the expense of admin- 
istration and the meetings necessary to carry on the work. 

%. The co-ordinating of all the institutions formerly operating 
under the two Boards with the consequent saving of time, 
expense, personnel and dual administration. 

3. The promotion of the total program of philanthropic and 
deaconess work with definite objectives, both as to the institu- 
tions and personnel. 

4, The co-ordination of the work in Annual Conferences has 
proved of great value, in that the consideration of all the allied 
interests can be given at one time and all meetings and anniver- 
saries can be handled by one representative. 

5. The unifying of all the forms of Deaconess administration 
in the office of the Board and the study and decision of all prob- 
lems incident to both the institutions and individual Churches, 
has proved of great value and likewise produced efficiency and 
economy in time and expense. 

6. The possibility of establishing institutional and educa- 
tional standards has been greatly facilitated by the considera- 
tion of the fundamental principles for each group and the adap- 
tation of these principles through the same organization. 

The Board of Bishops nominated and the General Confer- 
ence elected the following Board of Directors, consisting of 
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three Bishops, eight ministers and twelve laymen, of which num- 
ber two are Deaconesses, as follows: 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF BOARD AND INCORPORATION 


Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Detroit, Michigan—President. 
Bishop Charles L. Mead, Denver, Colorado—Vice-President. 
Bishop Ernest L. Waldorf, Kansas City, Missouri—Vice-President. 
N. E. Davis, Chicago, Illinois—Corresponding Secretary. 

E. S. Gilmore, Chicago, Illinois—Recording Secretary. 

James T. Bradley, Kansas City, Missouri—Treasurer. 

J. W. Arbuckle, 519 E. Park Avenue, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Miss Roxana Beck, Montana Deaconess School, Helena, Mont. 
Mrs. HE. A. Brubaker, 1150 N. Capitol Ave., Washington, D. C. 
J. A. Diekmann, Reading Rd. and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. Herman Ferger, 107 Eveningside Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mrs. H. S. France, 1665 Harvard Terrace, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Frank Hall, R. F. D. No. 2, Williamsville, N. Y. (deceased) 
W. L. Hartman, First National Bank Bldg., Pueblo, Colo. 

W. H. Jordan, 916 E. 15th St., Minneapolis, Minn. (deceased). 
A. S. Kavanagh, 515 Foster Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wallace MacMullen, 7th Ave. and 14th St., New York, N. Y. 

A. Z. Mann, Garrett Biblical Inst., Evanston, III. 

W. M. Puffer, Bronson Methodist Hospital, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

S. W. Robinson, 740 Rush St., Chicago, II]. 

Judge George M. Spurlock, York, Nebraska. 

C. W. Williams, 15 Deaconess Road, Boston 17, Mass. 

C. S. Woods, 11311 Shaker Blvd., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff of Ocean Grove, New Jersey, 
was elected in November, 1927, to take the place of Mr, Frank 
Hall, deceased, and Rev. Luther G. Reynolds, elected.in 1927, 
to take the place of Rev. W. H. Jordan, deceased. 

An Executive Committee consisting of the officers and the 
chairmen of the various departments, were elected as follows: 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Bishop E. L. Waldorf, Bishop C. L. 
Mead, E. S. Gilmore, N. E. Davis, J. T. Bradley, C. S. Woods, 
A. Z. Mann, J. A. Diekmann, 8S. W. Robinson, C. W. Wilhams, 
Roxana Beck, A. S. Kavanagh, Wallace MacMullen, G. M. 
Spurlock. 

The following departments were organized: Personnel, Pub- 
licity, Finance and Sanatorium, Pensions and Endowment, Sur- 
vey and Standardization, Architecture, Child Welfare, Homes, 
Special Reference—each member of the Board being assigned 
to a department. 


SCOPE OF NEW ORGANIZATION 


Under the new Board there are correlated the interests of 
seventy-nine hospitals, forty-two homes for children, forty-four 
homes for aged, two sanatoriums for tuberculosis, fifty Deacon- 
ess homes, twenty-six homes for business girls and young men 
and kindred institutions, four Deaconess schools, 1,050 Deacon- 
esses in the United States, 1,027 Deaconesses in Europe and 
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all of the allied work connected with this group of institutions 
and personnel service, including over 9,000 Superintendents, 
nurses, Deaconesses, physicians and surgeons, specialists and 
experts in all the departments of work beside the relations exist- 
ing between the Board and more than 2,000 members of local 
associations and boards of directors and trustees, Annual Con- 
ference Boards of various kinds. This represents an army of 
over 12,000 people who are daily interested in healing the sick 
and distressed, caring for the orphan and aged, visiting among 
the poor and needy, and all the interests represented in the 
great program of Deaconess and philanthropic work. 

No pen cam describe this vast army of ministering servants 
of Christ who daily make Him live in the hearts of those to 
whom they minister. No painter can picture the 250,000 sick 
who annually enter the hospitals for healing, the 4,000 orphans 
who find a sheltering fold in the homes for children, 2,000 aged 
people who are the recipients of loving service in the sanctuaries 
of the Church, where sunset hours are trysting times of prayer 
and worship, while for many of these saints of God the morn- 
ing’s dawn brings release from weary toil and waiting to find 
entrance into a haven of rest where they find peace and where 
there is no more pain. Who can picture the loving service of 
2,000 consecrated women who daily are going about their 
Master’s business as Deaconesses, calling upon the sick and 
discouraged, teaching in the kindergarten and other schools, 
preaching the Gospel or ministering in a thousand loving ways 
as only these good people can. This in brief gives to us an out- 
line of the scope of activities covered by this Board. 


I. DEPARTMENTS 


Personnel.—This department. has a full-time Deaconess Sec- 
retary, who gives attention to all the details that have to do 
with the personnel work. 

(a) Lfe Service—The secretary represents the Board on 
the Life Service Committee of the World Service Commission 
and is in constant touch with the 800 young women who have 
signified their intention of becoming nurses, Deaconesses, or 
special workers in any department of the general work. This 
requires the detailed study of institutional needs and ability to 
understand the best types of service for which young people 
are qualified. Through this department young people are 
recruited from schools, colleges, Epworth League Institutes, and 
other channels. These recruits are then put in touch with the 
training centers and kept informed about the developments in 
their training. From these sources are to be found the young 

eople who will take up the work as others drop out. 

(b) Placement.—From the large number of institutions 
operating under the Board (245), there come constant requests 
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for people of every type and profession. During the quadren- 
nium, over 400 requests have come for persons to fill positions 
of trust and responsibility. Superintendents, matrons, nurses, 
technicians, teachers, social workers, visiting Deaconesses, chap- 
lains and many others are requested. This requires the most 
careful study and knowledge in order to put the proper person 
in the right place. Almost every request has been met and hun- 
dreds of applicants considered. 187 institutions requested 
workers during’ 1927. i 
‘°(c) Deaconess Relationship and Conference Boards.—This 
department has a legal ‘relationship to every Deaconess in the 
Church and through the Conference Boards and various admin- 
istrations has to maintain a constant contact with the workers 
on the field as well as those in training. 
The reports from the eighty Conference Deaconess Boards 
are received and tabulated on the card index files in the office. 
All changes in relationship and appointments are noted. All 
details having to do with scholarships, retirements, withdraw- 
als, ete., are reported. All relationships with Conference Boards 
of Hospitals and Homes are reported to this department. 

(d) Committee on Comity—A committee representing the 
various forms of Deaconess Administration co-operates with this 
department to see that all relationships are properly observed 
and regulations enforced. 


II. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLICITY 


The same standards ’for publicity have been maintained as in 
the ‘previous quadrennium in relationship to all general and 
special publicity. Much assistance has been given by the Board 
to local institutions in campaign and special types of booklets 
and information. 

The Hospital, Home and Deaconess News Letter has been 
printed and distributed throughout the Church. 

“What a Deaconess Should Know About Deaconess Work” 
was published in pamphlet form and proved very helpful. to 
Conference Boards and individual Deaconesses. 

The ‘“Pastor’s Hand Book” was prepared in order to set 
forth the work of the Board in relationship to World Service; 
20,000 copies were distributed to Pastors and. others. The 
Board has furnished materials to the Church and secular press 
covering every phase of Board activity. The Board maintains 
a Bureau of Information for its constituent institutions and 
publicity items of every kind are furnished for all kinds of 
publications. The Philanthropic and Deaconess Work publicly 
appearing in the Advocates would make seven complete issues 
of a twenty-page Advocate. Much credit is due the Chureh 
press for generous giving of space for this work. Articles on 
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technical subjects are prepared for many publications outside 
of the regular work of the Board... This is done: in order,,to 
place the work of the Church before the outside groupswho 
are desirous of securing the best materials for their publications. 

“The Hospital Management” and “Modern. Hospital” .maga- 
zines have used publicity materials. for these outstanding pub- 
ications in the field of publicity... The Board has furnished the 
printed. form for Deaconess consecration services and much addi- 
tional material for recruiting and general publicity. 

There is.a constant. demand for high grade publicity. for 
campaigns for building and endowment funds. 


III. Department oF PENSION AND ENDOWMENT 


(a) This department deals. with the pensioning of Deacon- 
esses who are eligible for retirement. It considers all cases 
and makes recommendation, as to the amount of. pension. and 
the needs of, the case... The. Board of Hospitals, Homes. and 
Deaconess Work. pays the pension. of all retired ,Deaconesses. 
This is based upon $20 per month for ten years of active service 
and $1 per month for, each additional. year of active service, 
providing the maximum is not more than $40 per month. anes 
were 126 retired Deaconesses. on the pension roll January. 1 
1928. 

(b) HLndowment Fund—For many years various efforts haye 
been made to create a pension endowment fund of $500,000. 
This amount was completed, in 1926, when, the various Deacon- 
ess associations placed all their holdings in the Endowment 
Fund at the Harris Trust Company of Chicago. 'The Trustees 
of: the Endowment Fund. started by Mr...A. -W.. Harris, 
at the request of Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, the founder. of 
Deaconess work: in the United. States, had accumulated three 
hundred and four thousand dollars in their fund: The Board 
of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work had $103,500 in the 
fund which had been started by the General Deaconess Board. 
The Woman’s Home Missionary Society provided $50,000 and 
the Central German and Bethany Deaconess Association pro- 
vided $25,000.. The balance of the $500,000 was assumed by 
the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, to be 
secured from various sources. The total dividends from this 
fund, less carrying charge, are available for the payment of pen- 
sions ‘to retired Deaconesses. The completing of this, fund is 
one of the outstanding financial achievements ofthe quadren- 
nium. <A large part of the credit for this achievement.is due 
to Mr. J. Shelly Meyer, who labored for many years to secure . 
the necessary co-operation to consolidate the fund. Mr. Meyer 
passed away shortly after this. work was completed... This 
department has also made a thorough study of the problem of 
future Deaconess pensions. It will submit important. data. to 
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General Conference through the Board of Pensions, and Relief. 
This is a very important problem and must have the kindly 
consideration of General Conference. 


IV. FINANCE AND NATIONAL SANATORIUM | 


Through this department special consideration is. given to 
the financial budgets of the Board and local and national insti- 
tutions. All requests from local institutions desiring assistance 
for financial campaigns are. considered. by. this, committee. 
Requests. for, financial assistance in needy institutions are also 
referred to this department... All of the finances in connection 
with the National Sanatorium for Tuberculosis at Colorado 
Springs are passed upon by this,Committee and the financial 
campaigns are directed by this. department... The field secre- 
taries of the sanatorium make their report to this department. 
Much, valuable information is given to the local institutions in 
their accounting system and by, way of. direction in launching 
campaigns for building and endowment funds, 

The work of this department is of great importance. 

National. .Sanatorium.—The. Department. of Finance has 
charge of the finances, of the National Methodist Episcopal 
Sanatorium for. Tuberculosis at. Colorado Springs... This work 
is of great importance and requires constant study and direction. 


V. Survey AND STANDARDIZATION 


1. This Department. is. résponsible for the maintaining of 
standards and regulations in the various types of, institutions. 
It is necessary to make surveys in order to ascertain the status 
of the hospitals, homes and other institutions. and then suggest 
the best. methods of helping the situations. ire) 

This, work covers business, administration, finances, staff reg- 
ulations, personnel and educational work for Deaconesses and 
nurses, as well as the courses of study for Deaconesses. 

The standard rules. and regulations have been accepted by 
the institutions with the most gratifying results, Institutions 
have increased. their efficiency and service. The standards of 
the American College of Surgeons and the American Medical 
Association have been adopted for hospital service. .Most of 
the hospitals have. met the standards of these two national 
organizations. 

Many, institutions which have. not been, able to meet. the 
standards, owing to the lack of equipment. and buildings, have 
made. plans to erect new buildings, and install adequate equip- 
meng: 5){) lier fowebtren 2s 

2. Practically all of the Homes for Aged and for Children 
have met the standards adopted in 1921 for such institutions. 
In, many cases this achievement has meant much to the institu- 
tion through. increased service to the Church and community. 
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3. The rules and regulations for Deaconess work’ have been 
carefully studied. The entire field of Deaconess work has been 
surveyed by the General Conference Commission on Deaconess 
Work in connection with the chairman of this department. 
This has resulted in the establishing of higher standards for 
Deaconess work, as well as ascertaining all the relations which 
this work sustains to the woman’s work in the Church. The 
reports of this survey are published under the heading of “Dea- 
coness Work” further in this report. . 

4, Many surveys of cities and institutions have been made 
under the direction of this department. Many requests have 
come to the Board to establish institutions in cities and towns. 
Careful surveys have been made by those who know the type of 
work involved and decisions made accordingly. This has often 
resulted in stopping an ill-advised attempt to start the institu- 
tion or made possible the consideration of adequate’ plans''for 
a better hospital or home. No more’ important piece of work 
is done by the Board than through this department. ” 

5. A study of the highest standards of medical and’ surgical 
service reveals the fact that the Church, after many ‘years, is 
just beginning to realize the vast importance of its responsibility 
to the sick and afflicted. T'wo very notable examples of advance 
along these lines are noted in the building of the Palmer Me- 
morial Research Hospital for Cancer, at Boston, which institu- 
tion is adequately equipped for all types of research of this 
disease which has taken such a large toll of human life. The 
hospital is a part of the New England Deaconess Association 
and bids fair to become one of the leading laboratories in the 
world in this particular department of research. ' 

Another unit of this same hospital maintains ‘one of the 
largest and most important laboratories for the study and scien- 
tific treatment of diabetes and has made a wonderful contribut 
tion to this important field of medical science. F 

A recent gift of over $1,000,000 by Mr. James N. Gamble of 
Cincinnati, to Christ Hospital of that City, will make possible 
the establishment of an extensive medical research laboratory 
for the study of all types of disease with sufficient endowment | 
to care for all its needs in perpetuity, thus making possible the 
procuring of the very best technicians and experts to’ study dis- 
eases and lead to their prevention. 

Such gifts as these only come when the hospitals have demon- 
strated their ability to adequately serve their constituency by 
rendering a service that meets the standards in every respect. 
This department has rendered valuable service to the Church. ' 


q 
VI. ARCHITECTURE 


_ This department has given advisory and consulting supervi- 
sion to the making of plans for all types of buildings. While it 
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has become necessary to close the office formerly maintained in 
Boston, where the drafting work was carried on, yet the general 
supervisional work under competent persons has. been carried 
on. The chairman has given much time as the consulting archi- 
tect and engineer in the planning and erecting of some of the 
largest hospitals, such as St. Luke’s Cleveland; Bethesda, Cin- 
cinnati; White Cross, Columbus; Methodist Hospital, Los 
Angeles; Palmer Memorial at Boston; National Sanatorium 
for Tuberculosis at Colorado Springs and many other extensive 
building programs. Buildings costing more than $12,000,000 
have been erected during this quadrennium and. much of the 
general work has been done through this department. Large 
savings have been made, as well as the very best. of construction, 
work carried out. Over twenty-five new building enterprises 
have been ‘assisted during the quadrennium. 


VII. American WuitE Cross AND CHILD WELFARE 


1. The American White Cross still holds its place among the 
very best plans for the promoting of publicity and raising of 
funds for free and guest ‘service in the various. institutions. 
Established in,1919 at Des Moines, Iowa, by Mr. L. O. Jones 
and chartered as a national institution under the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, it has extended its use- 
- fulness until over 100 institutions have made use of its unique 
appeal and large amounts of money have been. contributed 
through this channel. Several Areas have set up organiza- 
tions covering the entire Areas, such as Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cincinnati and others which make much of its use. The Gen- 
eral Conference of 1924 designated Thanksgiving Sunday as 
the time for presenting the interests of the philanthropic insti- 
tutions in the Church. This has met with hearty favor and 
thousands of poor and needy people have been benefited by 
the gifts of hundreds of givers. About fifty Annual Confer- 
ences have adopted the White Cross. The plan is unique and 
the response is generous. : 

2, Child. Welfare.—Special attention has been. given to the 
study of the orphan child in relation to society and personal 
needs of the individual child. The chairman of the department 
has formulated plans for this work and through the various 
children’s homes and child placing institutions, and through 
publicity, this program has been broadcast to the Church with 
helpful, results, Some very large developments are abroad in 
the Church, such as the large child welfare program at Detroit, 
which was made possible by the gift of $750,000. 


"VIII. Homns 
The program for homes covers the work which is being done 
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for Homes for Aged, Homes: for» Children, Institutions for’ 
Business Girls and Young Men and the: Deaconess Homes. 
This represents a total of approximately 110 institutions. Under 
this department standards have been adopted: for the various 
types of Homes and, as far as possible;:put into effect. This 
department of work is of great importance; owing to the many 
questions which arise; owing to the various’ developments of 
the types of Homes, and the necessity of maintaining a religious 
atmosphere in the institutions, as well as to provide the very best 
of social welfare for the guests. Much of the work of this 
department is carried on through the regular office of the Board, 
which deals continuously with this type of institution. During 
the quadrennium eleven additional Homes for Business Girls 
have been established. tno otis 

New Homes for Aged have been’ established at Marionville, 
Missouri; Houston, Texas; Claremore, Oklahoma, and West- 
minster, Maryland: Much progress has) been made, in; Deacon- 
ess Homes, account of which will be found further on in this 
report. | seca 

IX. CoMMITTEE ON SPECIAL, REFERENCE 


All legal matters and all other items which do not pertain 
to the departments as given in the above list come under the 


scope of this department. . 


X. RELATIONSHIP OF THE BoarD To OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


1, The World Service Commission.—The Board of Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work maintains the same relationship 
to the World Service Commission as all the other benevolent 
Boards of the Church. The Corresponding Secretary is a mem- 
ber of the World Service Commission and represents the Board 
on the Co-operative and Administrative Staff. The Board 
receives all of its general income from the treasury of the World 
Service Commission and thus shares in the’ general World 
Service gifts of the Church. ° sa 

2. The General Conference Commission on Life Service — 
The Personnel Secretary of. the Board is a member of the Life 
Service Committee. In conjunction with the other agencies of 
the Church, the work of recruiting nurses, Deaconesses and 
other types of special workers is carried on. ‘The office ‘carries 
on a continuous correspondence with approximately 400 young 
women through the Life Service Department. = . 

3. The Department of Epworth League!-The Board ‘main- 
tains relationship with the Department of Epworth’ League in 
relation to the Epworth League Institutes. This is done by 
furnishing hospital and nursing service. This is carried on 
through co-operation of the local hospitals throughout the 
country. In many Epworth League Institutes, Deaconesses and 
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other workers, have taught various subjects incident to the work 
of the Board. : 

4, American College of Surgeons——The Board has main- 

tained advisory relationship to the American College of Sur- 
geons and at the request. of the college has furnished represen- 
tatives who have spoken at the State and international meetings 
in all parts of the.United States. This has been of great service 
to the local hospitals.. The Minimum Standards of the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons was adopted in 1920 as the basis for 
the operation of Methodist hospitals and dispensaries. This 
standard. is the highest for technical. work in hospitals, in the 
United. States. The co-operation with the American, College of 
Surgeons has given to,the Board the very best. of standing 
throughout ,the country. Much work has been done by the 
American. College of Surgeons, in visiting the hospitals and 
assisting in raising the standards to the maximum, 
Be American Protestant Hosmtal, Association.—This Associa- 
tion is the inter-Church organization maintaining an open 
forum for the discussion of all problems incident, to the, work 
of the Protestant Hospitals in America. .The Board has been 
an associate member of the Association and through the officers 
has made many valuable contributions to the work of the Asso- 
ciation. . As a result of this co-operation, the various Protestant 
denominations have grown in power and have been able to make 
very marked improvement in the Protestant program for hos- 
pitalization. The Corresponding Secretary of the Board. of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, has been, President of 
the American. Protestant Hospital Association, for two. years 
during the quadrennium, 

6. The National Methodist Hospitals and Homes Association. 
—This Association, established in 1918, has been the open forum 
for the discussion of hospital and home problems, and since 1924 
the various Deaconess. groups have attended these meetings. 
Several, meetings of great consequence have been held. The 
combination of the philanthropic interests and Deaconess per- 
sonnel work, has proved. of. great value to all the institutions 
and. the Deaconess cause. Dr. W, H. Jordan, a member of this 
‘Board, was President of the Association in 1926, while Mr. J. 
B.. Jones, advisory member. of the Board in the Department 
of Child. Welfare, is President for this year. Other members 
of the Board have held elective offices in the Association. 

”. The American Medical Association—The standards 
adopted by this Association for the admitting of interns from 
accredited colleges. and all..the rules relating to, the general 
medical work in the hospitals and dispensaries have been adopted 
by this Board. 

8. Lhe. Woman’s Home Missionary Society.—All of the phil- 
anthropic institutions operating under the Woman’s Home Mis- 
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sionary Society have been placed in advisory relationship to 
the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, by vote of 
the Board of Trustees. The Board has given much time to 
the study of these institutions and helped in the promotion 
of same. The Deaconess Work under this Society comes into 
direct relationship with the Board through the general legisla- 
tion on Deaconess work. The finest spirit of co-operation has 
been maintained throughout the quadrennium. 

9. The General Conference Commission on Deaconess Work. 
—This Commission, appointed by the General Conference in 
1924, has for its objective the study of woman’s work in ‘the 
Church relating to Deaconess Work. In view of the fact’ that 
five members of the Commission are members of the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, an ‘active committee 
between the two groups has been established. Many ‘meétitigs 
have been held. All of the problems incident to both the work 
of the Board and Commission as they relate to Deaconess work 
have been considered as well as legislative matters which have 
had to do with the promotion of Deaconess work. Separate 
report will be presented to General Conference by the’ Com- 
mission. 

10. American Hospital Association—A large number of the 
hospitals operating under the Board have definite. relationship 
with the American Hospital Association, which is the organiza- 
tion having to do with the work of hospitals’ in general, irre- 
spective of their relationship to the Church. ' The finest spirit 
of co-operation has been maintained with benefit to the Board 
and local institutions. Mr. E. 8. Gilmore, Recording’ Secretary 
of the Board, has been a member of the Board of Trustees’ of 
this Association during the quadrennium and its President. 

11. Advisory Members.—In order to better understand the 
working departments of the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work, in relation to the various Deaconess’ groups, 
it was decided to take as advisory members a Deaconess from 
each of the forms of administration. Miss Grace’ G. Steiner, 
Bureau Secretary of the Woman’s Home Missionary’ Society, 
represents that Society in the Board. Miss Flora’ A.’ Sorber, 
Recording Secretary of the Methodist Deaconess Avsociation, 
represents that Association. Miss Catherine Bengel, member 
of the German Central Deaconess Association, represents that 
Association. 


XI. Potrcres 


Policies of organization of hospitals, homes and Deaconess 
institutions. During the quadrennium the Board has main- 
tained the attitude as in previous quadrenniums, relative to the 
organization of all types of institutions in connection with the 
annual Conferences. This plan has met with great favor 


~ 
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throughout the Church. It makes for permanency throughout 
all time, for whatever may happen to the individual, it is certain 
that the annual Conference will go on. 


XII. Deaconess Work 


The Deaconess Work of the Methodist Episcopal Church was 
established by General Conference in 1888. The first Deacon- 
esses of the Methodist Episcopal Church in America began their 
work in the summer of 1887 under the direction of Mrs. Lucy 
Rider Meyer. Mrs. Meyer was responsible for the establish- 
ment of the Chicago Training School in 1885. This school has 
proved of great value to the educational and promotional work 
of the Deaconess cause. Out of this school and kindred. insti- 
tutions grew the organization known as the Methodist Deacon- 
ess Association in 1908. Other training schools were established 
—Cincinnati Missionary Training School; New England Dea- 
coness Training School at Boston, Northwest Training School 
at Seattle, Washington, and several smaller branch institutions 
which gave impetus to the Deaconess Movement. Some of these 
smaller institutions have dropped out during the years, as the 
larger institutions have become more efficient in the training 
of Deaconess personnel. The total number of members of the 
Methodist Deaconess Association is 407. 

Following the organization of the Deaconess Work, further 
organization was established under the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society by Mrs. George O. Robinson of Detroit, the date of 
which was 1889. Under this organization several training 
schools were established, namely: Iowa National Bible Training 
School, Folts Mission Institute, Dwight W. Blakeslee Training 
School, Kansas City National Training School, San Francisco 
National Training School and Lucy Webb Hayes National 
Training School. Several smaller training schools were estab- 
lished, but later were consolidated with the larger ones. The 
Folts Mission Institute closed its doors in 1927. Through each 
of these institutions additional Deaconesses were trained and 

laced in the general work. The Department of Deaconess 
Work of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society has been one 
of the leading departments of their great program. Number 
of Deaconess members, 460. 

The German Central Deaconess Association was established 
in 1891 by Christian D. Golder and his sister, Miss Louise 
Golder. This Association established its work at Cincinnati 
and through the promotion of hospital, home, motherhouse and 
Dorcas Institute has grown into one of the largest groups in 
the Church. Branch institutions have been ‘established in 
Brooklyn, New York, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Chicago, St. 
Louis and Los Angeles. Under the direction of Dr. Golder this 
Association has erected a great many hospitals, homes and Dea- 
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coness institutions. In 192% the total value of these institu- 
tions approximated $4,000,000. . This. Association has eighty- 
seven members. 

There are about eighty-six Deaconesses who are not members 
of any Administration, but have definite relationship to the 
general office and various annual Conference boards, 

- The correlation of the Deaconess. Work of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church began. in 1908, with the establishment of the 
General Conference Committee of nine, which had for its objec- 
tive the correlation of the various Deaconess activities. In 1912 
this group was organized as the General Deaconess Board, which 
had an executive officer in the person of Dr. D. W. Howell, who, 
with associates, gave their entire time to the promotion of 
Deaconess work throughout Methodism. The results of this are 
apparent in the published ‘reports. ee arrestin 

Under the legislation established: by the General Deaconess 
Board, and now through the larger organization, the Deaconess 
work has been promoted in a very large and satisfactory man- 
ner. Since 1888 there have been approximately 1,985 women 
who have entered the Deaconess, work, in the. Methodist Church 
in the United States. Of this number 615 have received hon- 
orable discharge, 226 have been married and ninety-four are 
deceased, leaving a total of approximately 1,050 Deaconesses, 
of which number 119 are upon the retired list and the rest are 
in active relationship or on leave of absence. No movement 
established in the Methodist Church has grown so rapidly or 
accomplished as much as the Deaconess work. ‘The Deaconesses 
are engaged in every type of work open to full-time workers 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The following classifica- 
tion of vocations has been approved by the Board: 

Church and Parish.—Pastor, Pastor’s Assistant, Church Sec- 
retary, Director of Religious Education, Director of Social 
Activities, Bi-lingual Worker, Hospital and Health Service, 
General Superintendent, Superintendent, Supervisor, Instruc- 
tress, Dietitian, Nurse, Social Service Worker, Field Secretary, 
Office Secretary, Technician. 

Homes for Children, the Aged, Deaconesses.—Superintendent, 
Matron’ Secretary, Child Placing, Kindergartner, Nursery, Su- 
perintendent, Field Secretary. 

Educational Institutions.—Superintendent, Principal, Instruc- 
tor, Bookkeeper, Stenographer. and Office Worker, Field Secre- 
tary, President’s Secretary, Office, Student or Financial Secre- 
tary. . es 
Religious, Social and Welfare Agencies.—Deaconesses em- 
ployed by organizations recognized by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, the other organizations officially 
recognized by the Methodist. Episcopal Church, and,such other 
appointments as are approved by a two-thirds yote of the Board. 
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Deaconesses in Active Service are now serving the Church in 

the following capacities: 332 in the Pastoral ministry as Pas- 
tors, Pastor’s: Assistants, Directors of Religious Education and 
Church Secretaries; 218 Welfare ministry, in settlements, homes 
for children, aged and business young men and women; 124 
Healing ministry in our hospitals; sixty-six Teaching ministry 
in our grade, secondary and training schools, and colleges; 
seventy General ministry, which includes positions with our 
boards and societies of the Church. 
“ The following tables give the number of Deaconess institu- 
tions in the United States. Deaconesses are working in other 
institutions of the Church, but the ones listed below are directly 
under Deaconess supervision and management: 

. 30 Deaconess Hospitals. 

9 Homes for Children. 

5 Homes for Young Women. 

4 Homes for Aged. 

50 Deaconess Homes and Rest. Homes. 


98 


Every young woman desiring tu become a Deaconess proba- 
tioner must have completed a high school course or its academic 
equivalent and have been graduated from one of the following: 

1. Deaconess or Missionary Training School. 

2. School of Nursing of a registered hospital of our’ Church 
or any other hospital approved by the Board, provided. she 
pass satisfactory examinations in Bible, Church History and 
Discipline. 

3. Certificate of satisfactory examinations provided by the 
Board of Hospitals; Homes and Deaconess Work as a Deaconess 
Course of Study, provided the Deaconess be a graduate of a 
junior college, normal school, college or university. Credit to 
be given in the Conference Course of Study for all subjects 
covered in previous school work. 

In addition to meeting the educational requirements. she 
‘must also pass a special physical examination and be over 19 
years of age and not over 38 (if she wishes to have claim upon 
the pension and relief funds). A vital religious life and experi- 
ence are presupposed. 

Scholarships—A limited number of scholarships are avail- 
able for the use of young women who wish to become Deacon- 
esses and for Deaconesses who wish to take graduate work which 
will ‘better prepare them for their specific vocation under the 
Church. . 
~' Deaconess Pensions.—The Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work has a direct responsibility to the retired Dea- 
conesses in the payment of her pension. One hundred and nine- 
teen Deaconesses are now receiving a pension each month, To 
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furnish funds for these workmen of the Kingdom is to have a 
part in their work, many of whom have, through their efforts, 
built institutions to the glory of God and Methodism, directed 
settlements, taught in grade, secondary, training schools and 
colleges, or have brought comfort, encouragement and cheer 
to the people whom they have served in the local Church. 


Deaconess WorkK IN EUROPE 


The Deaconess Work in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 

Europe was organized following the Deaconess work which was 
established by Pastor Theodore Fliedner. This work is largely 
carried on in Germany, Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Latvia, Esthonia and Russia, with some -Deaconess work 
in Hungary. The work in these countries has developed rapidly 
throughout the years. Practically all of the Deaconesses in 
Europe are educated in the hospitals, each Deaconess being a 
_ graduate nurse. The largest development of this work has 
been in Germany, where, under the direction of competent 
inspectors, motherhouses have been established at Hamburg, 
Frankfurt and Nurnberg, with branch organizations situated 
in various parts of the Conferences. See list of institutions 
under statistics of Deaconess, Work in Europe. 

In Switzerland the work has been established at the Mother- 
house at Zurich, with branches in various parts of the Confer- 
ence. In Denmark the work has been established in five cities. 

In the Baltic-Slavic Mission Conferences, four centers of 
Deaconess work have been established at Latvia, Reval and 
Riga. 

In Norway the work has been established at Bergen and 
Christiania. In Sweden the Deaconess work has been estab- 

lished at Gotenberg, Ahlefors and Stockholm. All the types 
of Deaconess work carried on in America are also in effect in 
these countries. Several new buildings have been erected during 
the quadrennium and extensive plans have been made for the 
future. 

The magnitude of the nursing work alone is indicative of the 
interest and persevering work carried on by the Deaconesses. 
In four centers over 50,000 visits were made in 1927 by the 
nursing force. More than 8,000 patients were cared for during 
this same time and 161,000 days of nursing were given by the 
nurses. Some of this work is private nursing, some nursing in 
hospitals and some in social service, including parish work, care 
of children and old people and manifold branches of, public 
welfare. 

All of the Deaconesses are graduated from the institutions. 
The total number of Deaconesses in the North German Confer- 
ence is 193; in the South German Conference, 487; in Switzer- 
land, 194; the Baltic and Slavic Mission, 7; Norway, 109; 
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Sweden, 37, making a total of Deaconesses and probationers 
in Europe of 1,027, which is almost equal. to the Deaconess 
work in America. This makes approximately a Deaconess 
family of. 2,077, a large number of whom are in constant touch 
with the various types of Deaconess work. No one can estimate 
the value of this service. This work stands side by side with 
the ministerial service of the Church. 

Much of the progress of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
could not have been made had it not been for the sacrificial 
service rendered by this great host of consecrated workers who 
are devoting their entire time to some form of Deaconess work. 

The hospital movement fostered by the various Deaconess 
groups now numbers twenty-nine. These represent some of the 
largest and most prosperous hospitals in America. Many of 
them are located in missionary territory, such as Montana, 
where there are six Deaconess hospitals. There are a large 
number of young women in the hospitals who are now training 
for Deaconess service in the nursing field. In the Homes for 
Children and Homes for Aged there are a number of Deacon- 
esses who are rendering fine service. The Methodist Deacon- 
ess Sanatorium for Tuberculosis at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
has given splendid service to those afflicted with tuberculosis. 

It is impossible to tell the story of the Deaconess ministry 
through the various types of philanthropic institutions, | 


DEACONESS HOMES 


(No Comparative Statement 1924 on account Boards being 
Organized.) Ag 


1927 
INGEWAIDED — VET Eee 5 5 atereterererererereretalerototeterol Sierdinsielaid ieee 50 
‘Walue of Property...... Vibes eeteeseohitePtoheborevorelateiote. axe $2,854,315 
Amount of EPndowMent... . 2. cece eevee cece nene 629,623 
Receipts, Vise Pie oe tee DOE ET Re CUI olds 582,857 
Expenses -...:....+6- ech anhat aPiotat ot ot ovet sth of ovstad et chet net ets 502,742 
Number of Deaconesses...........eceeccecceces 1,050 


XIII. Nursine 


The hospitals of the Methodist Episcopal Church annually 
require 3,400 student nurses to take care of the needs of the 
institutions. 1,200 new students are needed each year to take 
the place of those who graduate and who have been compelled 
to stop their course of study for various reasons. The general 
field of nursing covers institutional, private, public health, 
Red Cross and industrial. There are many divisions of these 
various types of nursing service. There are approximately 1,000 
graduate nurses and technicians in the various hospitals. This 
makes a nursing and allied force approximately 3,400 who are 
daily at work in our hospitals, rendering loving service to the 
sick and suffering.. There are many advantages in the nursing 
profession. The Methodist Episcopal Church has made use of 
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the very best of its young people in this type of educationa 
and philanthropic development. 


XIV. HospirraLs 


The Origin of the Methodist Episcopal Hospital in the United 
States —The first Methodist Hospital in the United States was 
established in 1881 in Brooklyn, N. Y. This institution was 
established following an editorial by Dr. Buckley, in The Chris- 
tian Advocate. Mr. George I. Seney made the first gift for the 
establishment of this Methodist Hospital. His statement at 
that time was as follows: “I offer you sixteen eligible lots 
valued at $40,000 as a site and $100,000 in cash toward the 
erection of a. Methodist Episcopal Hospital, which will be open 
to Jew, Gentile, Protestant, Catholic, heathen and infidel on 
the same terms.” Following this, the Methodist Episcopal Hos- 
pital at Philadelphia, and Sibley Hospital, Washington, were 
established in 1882 and 1883. The Missouri Methodist Hos- 
pital, St. Joseph, was established in 1887 and was the: first 
hospital west of the Mississippi River. 

In the following table of comparative statistics and in the 
table given of the statistics of the hospitals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, will be found all of the necessary data cover- 
ing the establishment of the individual institutions, with the 
property values and other items. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


1924 1928 
Number of Hospitals... .< 0: ois bcne3.cccase 66 79 
Valugeot Property. ceca coor Cs ee $18,395,035 $41,601,864 
Amount of Endowment....... an p Beeree 2,902,640 6,429,197 
Receipts Pforg tHe. yea,4>..,..-.<.0,0ic10,0,0,0.9.0,0.5,0,2,6.8 5,841,562 10,685,635 
OX DEUS OS Eira is sey doe ecaisreher ee daca thes. Gale 5,886,462 10,513,899 
Value of free and part pay service....... 422,510 1,617,384 
Number Gott beds .):s5/5.5.25 ch, Seuss eesbaecacd 3 hace 6,192 8,979 


Of the seventy-nine hospitals now operating under the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, fifty-nine have met the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons’ standards, while many others are completing 
and fully equipping their institutions so that in due time they 
will be fully standardized by the American College of Surgeons. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, through its hospital service, 
has rendered to the world at large one of its greatest and far- 
reaching types of Christian service. 

The National Methodist Episcopal Sanatorium for Tuber- 
culosis at Colorado Springs and the Methodist Deaconess Sana- 
torium for Tuberculosis at Albuquerque, New Mexico, represent 
two sanatoriums which have been opened for the care of. this 
type of disease. The Sanatorium at Albuquerque has approxi- 
mately seventy beds and is continually filled with patients who 
are seeking to recover from the blight of the great White Plague. 
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This institution has made great progress, and» under the 
direction of the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, has rendered 
most valuable service in the southern part of the Rocky Moun- 
tain section. ae 

The Sanatorium at Colorado Springs was organized under 
the direction of the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess 
Work in 1923, and at that time the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society of the Colorado Conference deeded Beth-El) General 
Hospital to the Board. This is a fully accredited hospital 
under the American College of Surgeons, and takes care of gen- 
eral cases. The new building was erected and dedicated in 
1926, costing approximately $300,000, including the power 
plant. It has room for sixty-two patients per day. This is the 
finest sanatorium for tuberculosis in the Rocky Mountain section. 
It has been continuously filled with patients. Approximately 
400 patients have been cared for in the old ward of the sana- 
- torium since 1922. Of this number about one-third have been 
free and part-pay patients. The Board has spent approximately 
$48,000 in the last six years in giving care to this large number 
of young people who have depended upon the Church for their 
care and service. 

In connection with the sanatorium there is being promoted 
the Ministers’. Memorial, under the auspices of the sons and 
daughters of Methodist Ministers. Rev. J. W. Irish was the 
founder of this association, of which Bishop Edwin H. Hughes 
is the President. It is the objective of this association to secure 
sufficient funds with which to build a unit and dedicate it in 
honor of fathers and mothers who have graced the parsonages 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church during its many years of 
service. This movement has met with hearty favor and some 
very fine gifts have been made to this enterprise. The Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church must take its place alongside other 
Protestant Churches which are seeking to care for the needy 
people who are afflicted with this dreadful disease. 


XV. Homes For AGED 


The first Home for Aged established in the United States 
was the Methodist Episcopal Home for Aged, located at Amster- 
dam Avenue and 93rd Street, New York City, established in 
1850. Since that date forty-three other Homes for Aged have 
been established.’ The Methodist Episcopal Home for Aged, 
Baltimore, Maryland, a home for aged Negro people, was estab- 
lished in 1870. The statistics given further on indicate all of 
the data relative to the Homes for Aged. 

The work of the Home for Aged is to give kindly care to 
aged people who do not have friends or relatives to care for 
them and are desirous of living in a home of this character. 
The forty-four homes accommodate 2,000 aged people. 
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The Home for Aged provides many advantages to these needy 
people. » It relieves them of the necessity of caring for their 
own personal needs, such as house work, financial obligations 
and the necessity of providing physical and mental care for 
themselves in time of illness and distress. Hach Home has a 
trained nurse who is able to give the very best of nursing care 
in time of serious illness. It has been proved without question 
that aged people live ten years longer in a Home than those 
who do not have such good care in their own individual homes. 

The Boards of Directors of Homes for Aged offer a safeguard 
to people of limited means by either investing their funds or 
placing the entire amount with the Board for the care of the 
individual person. In this way, all matters in. relation to 
financial transactions are handled. Provision is made for the 
burial of the guests of the Home and all expenses incidental to 
their illness. Several thousand people have availed themselves 
of the service of the Homes in the Church. There is no more - 
Christ-like service than that which finds expression through our 
Homes for Aged. 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


1924 1928 
Number of Homes for Aged.........se. 37 
WHlNeESOL. PTODCrLyY cous. side she eas $3,445,238 $6,639,132 
Amount of Endowment............cc006 1,827,196 3,863,761 
Receipts ihe i 0 OS. 6 oe SAI Ee, 662,387 1,010,917 
Wixpenses.'i, (i vidal. Kfanvhl. Aatrow. dd. kh 589,060 968,942 


Capacity -nealiisjjopy. «(eh cle pieyele ieaarieserel 1,878 2.609 


XVI. Homes For CHILDREN 


The first Home for Children’ of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church was established by John Wesley in the year 1742 at 
Newcastle, England. This was in part a school but became a 
Home in later years. Mr. Wesley believed that orphan boys 
and girls should receive the care of the Church and established 
several Homes under the auspices of the Methodist Movement. 
The first Home for Children in the United States was estab- 
lished near Savannah, Georgia, by George Whitefield, called 
the Georgia Orphan Home, during the term of Governor Ogle- 
thorpe. The Home for Girls was established at Savannah and 
another one at Ebenezer, Georgia, in 1739. These buildings 
were completed in 1741 and. called The Bethesda Orphan House. 
This property was taken over by the Americans in 1782: Since 
that date forty-two Homes for Children have been established 
under the ‘auspices of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
United States. Approximately 4,000 orphan. or semi-orphan 
boys and girls are annually cared for in these, Homes. The 
Methodist Church is giving the very finest of mental, physical 
and spiritual guidance and help to these wards of the Church. 
The policy of the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess 
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Work has been to place children in Christian homes after they 
have been received into a Home for Children. This is not 
always possible. Approximately one-half of the total number 
of children each year who are received into our Homes for 
Children are placed out in suitable homes. The Homes for 
Children provide matrons, teachers and housemothers, and, as 
far as possible, the very best substitute for the real home. 

The problem of child welfare as it relates to the larger 
aspects of children’s home work, is one of the important aspects 
of modern child life as it relates to the orphan child. Every 
child has certain legal rights as a member of the State, com- 
munity and family, and has the natural rights as a human 
being and also has spiritual rights as a son of God. It is, 
therefore, the obligation of the Church and community to see 
that the orphan child is properly reared to the business of living 
a normal life in the community, rather than becoming a liability. 

The work of child welfare touches every department of com- 
munity life, namely, the school, the church, the economic life 
and policies of the community and the physical life in which 
the child. is placed. An orphan child, improperly cared for, 
-may become a social and physical detriment. It 1s, therefore, 
an obligation of the community and the church to see that the 
child is properly integrated into the best associations that the 
community provides. : 

Some advance movements have taken place in the establish- 
ment of small children’s homes, such as the plans which are 
now being made for this particular type of child welfare. 

The importance of child welfare work being done under the 
auspices of the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess 
Work cannot be too greatly emphasized. 

The United States Department of Commerce, in its latest 
census, reports that the number of children’s institutions of 
the United States approximates 405,000. 

It has been ascertained that the Methodist Church in the 
past thirty years has taken care of approximately 50,000 differ- 
ent children. This would make a fair-sized city. 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


1924 1928 
Number of Homes.......-....-eeeeeeee: 41 42 
Value of Property.........-++eeeeeeeees $2,483,380 $6,579,893 
Amount of Endowment..........--:++-+. 1,017,286 3,613,405 
RRACCIDUS, occ cs chug tmn ccs eee ewe ss . 554,620 1,013,659 
FUXPENSES 2s cc ee cee ec ee ee eee eee ele 8's 513,272 969,268 
Capacity ..... 0c. cee cee eee ce eee ceeds 2,679 3,350 


A reclassification of Children’s Homes has reduced’ the 


number. 
Deaconess Schools.—There are four schools under Deaconess 


supervision which are giving their entire time to the training | 
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of young people, namely: Chaddock Boys’ School, Quincy, IIL; 
Monnett School for Girls, Rensselaer, Ind.; Montana Deaconess 
School, Helena, Mont.; Jennings Seminary, Aurora, Ill. These 
Deaconess Schools are playing a very important part in the devel- 
opment. of young life in the communities in which they are 
located. The Montana Deaconess School was built as a memorial 
to Brother “Van,’ who was the pioneer leader of philanthropic 
and Deaconess work in the State of. Montana. 

Epworth School for Girls, St. Louis, Mo.—This school is doing 
fine work training girls. 


(No Comparative Table for 1924 on account of Boards being 
Re-organized ). 


1928 
INGUIN OT a oo rerarcts Vis conn etd a sale colS ba EtaS Bic china hance, soofets. Floss 5 
Waa Ola TODCLEY s aciecd cus ore neat cece Tere eee $459,510 
Amount of Endowment.......... 5.0.0. .0000 00005 146,114 
ReGei PtSi HQ AS AIA. FSI On. ile 97,355 
PIXPCRSeS ers a Reidy <tkzeate ss, otary pow spots aye a ddespoidy lo ne dene 96,538 : 
CADACIEV +) ciao Te Ve TRO tony ce. RSI Paice TNC ees 230 


XVII. Homes For Business Young Girts anp Young MEN 


During the past sixteen years a great need for Homes has 
developed in our great centers of population incident to the 
moving of many young people from rural communities into the 
large cities. Most of the young people are engaged in business 
enterprises, leaving their sheltered homes in small communities, 
and often find themselves bewildered and lost in the struggle 
for existence in a, great city. ‘ 

Twenty-six Homes have been established in various parts of 
the country to give care to this type of social need. The prob- 
lems mainly have to do with home life, social guidance and 
surrounding people with good spiritual conditions. All of these 
Homes are playing an important part in the development of a 
healthier life for our young people. Some of these Homes have 
been established under the Woman’s Home Missionary Society, 
while others are carried forward under the direction of the 
Methodist Deaconess Association and the German Central Dea- 
coness Association. A few of the Homes are controlled and 
sanctioned by Annual Conferences. 


CoMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


1924 1928. | 
Number of Enstitutions. -.... ...:.2 cee. vce 16 26 
Vale OL PrOPErtya sc. . «ccc cee ecco mee $410,500 $1,152,450 
‘Amount of Endowment................. None 25,000 
IVECEI DUS ease POMS co cc acces, 600 bee ee eels 64,032 219,258 
HI XP CMR GS Mia tateters cis, sa teroiste-a ls ertvalacseotete aoe oeetats 49,466 179,004 
CODACILV a Aerial lo tn rpecs IF 0 dusty okuk fia tha one 461 755 


XVIII. Deaconress Homes anp Rest Homes 
There are fifty Deaconess and rest homes operating under 
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the various organizations in the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
In a large number of these homes the Deaconesses, who are in 
active service, live. These Homes render the very finest service 
to those who are serving in various types of Deaconess work. 
These homes furnish the privileges of Christian - association. 
Some of the Homes have as many as thirty to fifty Deaconesses 
a in them, so that the Home is really a large institution in 
itself. 

There are four Rest Homes where retired Deaconesses, mis- 
sionaries and other workers go for rest’ and recuperation. In 
these Homes some deaconesses and missionaries have lived for 
many years. ‘T’he very best service is rendered at the lowest 
possible cost. Among these Homes are the Agard Deaconess 
Rest Home, Lake Bluff, Hlinois; Beulah Rest Home, Oakland, 
California; Robincroft Rest Home, Pasadena, California; Ban- 
croft Rest Home, Ocean Grove, New Jersey; Wing Deaconess 
Rest Home, Huntington Beach, California; Annie M, Skeer 
Rest Home, Newton, Pennsylvania, and the following which 
receive summer guests only: Fenton Memorial Rest Home, 
Chautauqua, New York; Elvira Olney Rest Home, Epworth 
Heights, Michigan, and Thompson Rest Home, Mountain Lake 
Park, Maryland. 

These Homes are very necessary in order that the Deaconesses 
-and missionaries who are living on an allowance shall have a 
comfortable place to reside and be able to live within the amount 
received from their pensions. There is no more worthy philan- 
thropic enterprise in the Church than this type of home. Many 
of the Deaconesses and missionaries who have served the Church 
during the past forty years are now the guests of these homes, 
and while they are not-in active service, yet many of them are 
giving most excellent service in the local Churches with which 
they are connected. 


XIX. PROBLEMS 


In the general administration of the local institutions, the 
Board is involved in many problems. One of the most difficult 
of these is the matter of securing sufficient finances for endow- 
ment and building programs. . Since the World War and the 
consequent enlightenment of the public in problems of public 
health, prevention of disease and other social problems, much 
stress has been laid upon the necessity of each institution meet- 
ing the highest possible standards as it relates to the care of 
the sick and needy. Irrespective.of the type of work done by the 
institution, the problems involved. are the same. The Board 
has diligently studied the various local situations and given its 
advice and service in connection therewith. The economic con- 
ditions in .various sections of the United States have made the 
financing of some local institutions very difficult, and in many 
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instances it has been necessary for the Board to make provision 
for assistance in difficult situations. 


XX. SUMMARY 


Since the organization of the Board of Hospitals and Homes 
in 1920, the movement throughout the Methodist Episcopal 
Church for the establishment of hospitals, homes and Deaconess 
institutions has been very marked. No enterprise of the King- 
dom has had a greater opportunity for development than the 
philanthropic and Deaconess work. The Church had many old 
buildings which had to be rebuilt in order to meet modern 
needs. Many institutions have lacked endowment and it has 
been necessary to make provision for same. In many instances 
the institutions were entirely too inadequate to. serve the needs 
of their constituency and were failing to meet the expectation 
of the community for which they were responsible. All of this 
has necessitated a wise building program and the development 
of adequate personnel. Rt 

It will be noted from the following statistical. tables that 
much progress has been made in the philanthropic and Dea- 
coness program of the Methodist. Episcopal Church. 

Newton E. Davis, Corresponding Secretary. 


RECAPITULATION OF DATA OF INSTITUTIONS 
For the Year 1927 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 


LOSDIEA Sg casas icc > Ghee aicetens claua pate eyo ae $41,601,864 
MOM estore. the ks SOU c sire sys seeds! csicvs ap exoe 8 6,704,132 
Homes=tor Children. te. . eee cee Soe Sree 6,579,893 
Homes for Business Girls and Young Men.. 1,164,450 
Deaconess: Homesiiéc. di qs ai svetoprieiice dll danse shee a 2,854,315 
Deaconess. Schools (oti as.d a6 cob esehe'e ores oper tuecesece 459,510 
————— $59,364,164 
AMOUNT OF ENDOWMENT 
FOS ERAT See ook citer As ate reiane ot ree ao aires totere $6,429,197 
Homesstorn tne A Sed: 240. co ustejo thane: «inns & patios anche 3,863,761 
FLOMES aeLON TC MMO CM ctcrcre pyejelice wieces ours. 5 vieqeus eels 3,613,405 
Homes for Business Girls and Young Men.. 25,000 
Deaconess > Homesstt 0a is. Qa aie. Fa), ; 629,623 
Deaconess SCHOOIS 4 isi c/e. ards cteaiers We oe seis aceite 146,114 
$14,707,100 
Total Value of Properties and Endowments........ $74,071,264 
DEBTS 
Hospitals) 220". MOOS. STS PG Se Aa, $9,372,359 
Homés- for ithe: -Aged .j)3 . ire. hae farere s Gees 561,646 
Homes fone nianen. ers. Socal. t. «op tcteuice bie 316,005 
Homes for Business Girls and Young Men.. 140,705 
Deaconess HOMES er. cece cette ee! 106,815 
Deaconess Schools. oo... li be wd edie 66,185 


$10,563,715 


ry 
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RECEIPTS 
Hospitals ucts cscrecictois ofa «ote oc ccorte waaay .-- $10,757,465 
PVOmMeES TOM: Che? APO «0:0: ois ocoe ve vein 00-0 -ociwlataiele 1,010,917 
Homes: for Childrems o'- iso's beso ce cele nee ee 1,013,659 
Homes for Business Girls and Young Men.. 222,297 
Deaconess. Homes iwisiyies-< sessile wk oteld siiecle 582,857 
DICACONESS* SCHOOLS sc cis arccis ote orcs: Siete o's srereiotens 97,355 
$13,684,550 
EXPENSES 
Hospitals ........ Myce aa sai 5 5.4 eae Mb ehredalblions .» $10,581,679 
Homes’ for. the tA ged . 2/5 bi. oie sie se once wSielerele 968,942 
Homes for Children.’ 2.6 ecies esc e eee ats 969,268 
Homes for Business Girls and Young Men.. 181,904 
Deaconess Homes............ sree. exeteleeatanle crs 502,742 
Deaconess Schools........cececeeccsvseeces 96,538 
$13,301,073 
VALUE OF FREE AND PART Pay SERVICE 
ETS DIE AIS iietasi eee ete asta eee) 8 erscatore cha “ots oj clits $1,617,384 
Homes for the Aged.............seeeeeeeee 645,961 


Homes for Children..........--.sseeeeetees 646,178 
————— $2,909,523 


% SraTp Crry Name ur HosprTan 


-|Maynard-Columbus........-.... 2 
Arizona Deaconess........-.--+-+++ 








HOSPITALS OF THE 


Street ADDRESS SUPERINTENDENT 












1033 E. McDowell Road. . 


































i gi Methodist Hospital of So. California. .|2826'S, Hope St.......... Sle Reynolds Sls eae 
4/Colorado...... Colorado Spgs..|Beth-El. 0.00... 2. 02 1400 BE. Boulder St........ Guy M. Hanner...... 
5|Colorado...... Colorado Spgs... |Nat’l Meth. Epis. San. for Tuberculos. |E. Boulder St. .........../GQuy M. Hanner...... 
6|Dist. of Col..../Washington....|Sibley Memorial............-..-5.- 1150 N. Capitol St.......- Charles §.-Cole...... 
( ee men.) < Jacksonville. . .|Brewster.........--...eceeeneeeees 1001 W. Union St......... Bertha E. Deen...... 
; — cereetes eon le... ek be a oe ee pate Miss A. R. Pengilly. 

bee ip eiaye's | OMICALO shana cers Tae) RRR eaneee Senne : d 
10|Illinois... 1... Freeport...... Wrerirt een Se a 218 W. Clark St. SP Sale ie ranean : 
11)Tllinois........ Mattoon...... Memorial Methodist. .............. 2100 Richmond Ave....... Delphine Pecks: ee 
12\Illinois. ...... Peoria... 0,’ Methodist’ Hospital of Illinois... ..... 221 Ny Glen Oak Ave...... é 
13/Indiana....... Fort Wayne. ..|Methodist Episcopal....... Po aie S45 119. W. Lewis S 
14/Indiana....... Gary... «. ,»+.|Methodist Episcopal..........+...: 1600 W. Sixth St 
15/Indiana....... Indianapolis... .|Methodist Episcopal......... “+. .+.-]Capitol and Sixteenth Sts 
16|Indiana....... Princeton... : .|Methodist Episco Aloe a Sense 410 W. State St 
17|Towa........- Cedar Rapids. .|Saint Luke’s Methodist. ............ 1110 “A” Ave. 
18\Iowa......... Des Moines... ..|lowa Methodist............+0+0005- 1200 Pleasant St. : 
19)Towa.......+. Keokuk....... Graham Protestant............- Fifteenth and Fulton Sts... 
20|Towa......3.. Sioux City.....]Methodist...................+..-..|29th and Douglas Sts. . 26 
21/Kansas....... Belleville...... Robert G. Patterson Memorial.......].........0.0.e00% i 
22)Kansas....... Goodland... .. Goodland Methodist... ..0.++02es-o.ccs, cus eveedes.sesee.+.{Mrs, H. M. Hillman. . 
4 Eases efi ya sets eRe ah Rote ae Roan Reece batts emt Se ee 
seeeeee utchinson.. . -|Grace Methodist...........++++.0.: tering. . 
o — weeelees Fe City....|Bethany Methodist................ 38 N. Twelfth St. 1 Retin Hoa a : 
Bil Kcsneas 22 2. (|Nortan! HALO Mbrton Methodists <tc cn kN anes a ousore ae 
a —— Sea i Hert qoury Protestant 2asch'. ccnvcucivest 400 He Santa Fe Av Florence Braddick 
30|Kentucky... .. Louisville! fos: [Methodist Deana. 0 oe “Bighth § eat} 
31/Kentucky..... Pikeville...... Methodist Hospital of Kentucky... fei ger igo Hees pie Dera 
32|Louisiana. ... . New Orleans. .|Flint-Goodridge...............-....]1566 Canal St... H. W. pcan 
33|Maryland. .... Baltimore. .... Maryland General.................. Linden Ave. & Madison St.|M. W colt 
34|Massachusetts .|Boston....... Boston Medical Miss. Dispensary. . ae .136 Hull St dies cite Wate 
35|Massachusetts .|Boston...... . New England Deaconess 15 Bea oss Road........ Davie a tose 
36| Massachusetts . Bostoviss sc... 2 PAtmiorthieniomal se. eee ee Spee aeon Gna ert Caroline:A. Jacks 
a Michigan sles el asda ae poe as “[Besies Roadiseonaee cae Aa Bees 
innesota.....!Minneapolis...JAsbury. 0240. ..2.2...2.. 1916, Fifteenth St. <0... a 
Pn Premed pie ee ait erat ean roan eae 916 E. Fifteenth St........ Mrs. Sarah H. Knight. 
Me ey eae: ve ey pital of Wadena......... 450 Jefferson Ave......... Lydia H. Keller...... 
aie ee ES eS 90 sca ore aa _ Sergeant Ave........ Eunice Brake. ....... 
42|Missouri..... . Springfield... .|Burge Deaconess......---.......... og portage wpe oe ae eae 
P| pains aes ee ee a ee 1323 North Jefferson....... |Katharyn M. Pond... 
dort Biase ee a =e so es gaa Broadway and Ninth Sts.../Ethel Lane Guilkey.. . 
ri | etme ee ee Suna, aa pre Seaeae 15 W. Lamme St.......... Edith R. Ackerman... 
46|Montana...... Forsyth....... Forsyth Decne eee Stewart and Argyle Bis... -|Myrtle Childerhose. . . 
Ay pee wen ae Cee as Fee Moke easoneae Ln ee Mrs. Viola Russett. .. 
48|Montana...... Great Falls. ...|Montana Deaconess................11108 % sHL ASE ARENT BARS Pe Norah E. Feland..... 
49|Montana...... Havre.......- Kennedy Deaconess : : a eee 1106 Sixth Ave.N........ E. Augusta Ariss... . 
50|Montana...... Sidney........ Sidney Deaconess.................. Montana Ace eee Ruth E. Robertson. . . 
SilNabecskec la Be Mae ia oe ee ontana Ave............ Josephine E. Stout. . . 
iin ee ea Bryan Meira iP via heat ae and Sumner Sts......|Myrtle Dean........ 
LA RG ree tenes Se hea ..-|West Nebraska Methodist........ |” emer es By ; Renae x thee? ea 
ce Mout fi : Kntecelatatan| cor Veen eee epee -|Maud L. ison.... 
55|New York... .. £2 Brooklyn... Methodist Deaconess Sanatorium... 162 6. Central Ave........|\Mrs. Minnie G. Gorrel 
56lNew York. ...\Brookkm.. . Moncks ese acl ae gD anaes 237 Saint Nicholas Ave... .|Henry H. Heck...... 
iiNes Works Werccen uo Hospital cf the eopa Beene tee 6th St., 7th and 8th Aves...|James E. Holmes... .. 
58|North Dakota. Rehr Ce. Ronare Mitkoder epherd..... ac 150 Marshall St Eva M. Muirhead.... 
59|Norih Dakota..|Mandan...... Mandan Deacoiieastssc kn ee ee -|Dr. John Ewing... . 
GO Ohi0 :¢ | SNe GincinnatistalBathesda acc cs.c cn ose 2nd St. and 16th Ave... |... sess eeeee 
BlOhien eee Crcanet ce ape cr amet algae Reading Road and Oak St..|J. A. Diekmann..... 
ot bi eet ene eee ancy Gober dese 2139 Auburn Ave......... Alice P. Thatcher... . 
63|Ohio..... Cilembaa Wit Orin ee ee 11311 Shaker Boulevard... . > Woods «5.56.05 
alka. aes as re Fen pes ur SOOT See NOO:N sParkst neon J ohn G. Benson...... 
65/Oregon....... Marshfield... .|Wesley..... 00.20 sss Ce Ana Ie: Vorler 
glOkChous (far aga A a clie Nitto ee ommercial Ave.......... Monta Bane......... 
Peamyee erage hens eite a aan oyrcsee 2002 W. Warner Ave...... Frances Chappel as 
BalSeuth Dakota, Reuaelpbi. ..|Methodist Episcopal. °° 202100001. 8. Broad and Wolf Sts. ....|May A. Middleton... 
Ele pe Dakota Deaconess... 00022001 905 Tenth St............. Rose Grambsch...... 
70|South Dakota.. Rapid City HE Deas an eee gee ae abel 0. Woods. .... 
sane Dakotns, Rare Methodist Deaconess. «2.20102. 803 South St... 020.02... Elva L. Wade....... 
72|Washineton Bere eas 2c AO pe ee 1113 First Ave., S......... Hulda M. Lyttle. .... 
: Weaninaton... : shears caeaee Spokane Deaconess.......... 0. on we Marion Sts. velyn Hall... 
ashington..../Wenatchee....|Central Washington Deaconess. z NY © cactetega le rate b 
75|Wisconsin.--._|Green Bay... [Belin Memorial 0S JOkABORRD Axe FO an oo 
76|Wisconsin. ....|Madison...... Pee nc. Dr. Julius J. Bellin. .. 
77|Wisconsin. |. _|Rice Lake... |Lakesde Methodist - Fenby. + 
78|Wisconsin. . .. . Richland Cent’r|Richland.................. .|Henrietta B. Ritchie 
79) Wisconsin. ... . TOSSE...... Methodist Hospital of LaCrosse. . Janet Currie... ..... 
.|Ella C. Ingwersen 
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es A Bi 8 g 
et -e i ge | al 8 BE 
g 8 = ee ee oa 3 ae —| € oe 

eae Sa ges lag: ax | 8s | Si,| s| sen lezelscdl coy 
aa| 3 2k) 28 | 2 | Ff | go | 82] elaeetaes 2 30\3 88 
s\ae 36 2 88 x Zot 38/88 g/8 2-3 
zlAal & $8: bod a ae 2 | S28) 2 l2e8 ese B38 38 
1}1917/W. H. M. S..|- $47,500 $......| $... $8,875] $8,060, $......| 19] 126)... Sntayd 
2|1911|Conf....... BOIS S12 |g eso 106, 545, 113,909] 120,739} 12,105] 112] 2,076 2 101 36 
3/1909|Conf....... 1,400,000] 71,548} 631,647] 522,029} 531,933 25,511] 225| 6,678] ...| 18] 52 
4|1911/Conf....... Sie WOO Pacer ok a: 112,464] 124,273] 13,320] 94] 27248] <1.) ...| 42 
5|1922|Conf. ...... 450,000|.......|. 422,000] _71,830/ 67,780] —7,011/ 60; + '173|- «.. 5| 16 
6|1882|W. H. M. S..|1,250,000] 34,000’ 197,000] 356,873] 8845055 10,274} 310| -7,175| ...| 421] 90 
7|1902/W. H.M.S..| | 35/000] ...... 900 32,198 32,092] 3,056} 34} 688) «= ot StS 
8|1916|/W. H.M.S..| 175,000] |... 53,500/ _36,927| 39,687] 1,219 50] 720/_ «i... ai 
9}1888|Bd. of Trus..|2,336,777|1,554,294| 298,835] 761,021] _713,950| 118,200| 275| 6,336] ...| 26] 116 
10|1921|Conf....... BTATOO lease 16,000} Opened|Feb. 11,'27 605| 50/447]... Pa 
11|1902|Conf....... 149,300] 10,800 500| 39,169] 38,780] 3,500] 43} gga}. 4} 15 
12|1898|Conf..... 600,000 550| 320,100] 148,857} 139,079]: 11,962], 220| 4,207| «...| 11}. 65 
131918|Conf... |... 456,200] ss) 306,243} 127,926] 113,403] 13,137] 125] 27656]... 6} 60 
141923] Cont 000P! 2825: 152;000/ . 84,500] 84,470 7,500] 100| 3,204, 1] 8). 27 
15|1908|Conf 41,000} 387,147| 7227155] 624;894| 121,756] 375] 11,5641 ...| 24] 285 
16]1917|Conf 5,000} =... 22,608 25,076 869} 35] 610). 2 6 
17|1929|Conf 85,313] 335,000| .. 109,873]. 117,937}. 27,157] 175| 2,766] ...| ...| 41 
18|1901|Conf 83,000] 320,000] 333,816] . 316,349| 15,058} 262) 5,457 eS 120 
19|1901|W. H. M 1,446] 12,000] 31,768]... 32.268] 3,257] 40] . 949] 2] ~~ 48): 44 
20|1920|Conf.;../.} 425;000] 275,000] 129,400]. 124/512]... 6,045] 110} 3,234f ...] 11] 58 
21/1921|Conf.......| 40,000] ...... 15,700] 19,572| 16,807} 1,277| 25] 38il 3}, 9 
2211991 |Conf 5,000}'° 325500}. 19,626| 18,078} 1,280] 18]... 319]... 3} 8 
2311992|Conf......-| 120/000}... ... 55.463| . 21,765]... 21,740 303, 40] 517]... 4] 10 
2411915|Conf 11,000] 59,500} 86,026, _55.402| 7,489] 50]. 2,266, ...| ...) 18 
25/1892|Conf 12045] 100,000] 137,042] 136,654) 25,696] 145] 4,331). i] » 3} 75 
26|1925|Conf 1,000] 45,000) 42,449}, -36;786| 2,581 36] .. 846] 1] 4] 14 
27|1922|Conf...:..-| 59500)" 2. 26/653}. 21,668| 24,486 go4| 31] 460]... semi 
28|1921|Conf.......|. 1427000]... ... 14,000| 24,875] 23'240] 4,909, 31]... 864 4| 15 
2911922|Conf. . 4,000] 260,819] 220,361) 217,323] 9,124] 215] 4,117] i], 13] 84 
30|1896(Conf...... 5,000] 10,000] 74,599/ 71,544]. 4,800] 75| 1,944) ...] 5] 34 
31/1922\Conf.......| 175,000)... 85,000). 45,926} 49,970], 8,000] 54) 959]... gs] 12 
. 32|19161Bd. of Ed:. | 316/000) fo we. 50,384; 50,764}. 13.805| 56 1,068]... 5] 23 
3311911!Conf. .....- 511-861}... 14,075| . 309240} — 306,669|. .57,039| 225] 3,514] 2..] 21), OT 
34|1804W. H.M.S.:| 35,000; ......]- ...2... 13,302) 12,318] 2,148) 6, 18,749, i] Sa 
35|1896|Conf....... 819.418] 134,084} °261,000] 389,753] 431,106) 23,190]. 175] 5,005, 1) 37} 140 
36|1920|Conf..:...- 505,940; 56,201]... 66,919] 52.453} 17,426] 30)... 9 2| 20] None 
37|1920|Conf..... .. 296,986)... 15,133] . 82:777| 112/760] 30,364] 65} 2,240]... 7. 46 
38|1893|Conf....... 1,500,000} 82,000)... 222'744| 212/350] 10,682) 168}.3,899] | 5| 12) 114 
39|1922|Conf....... 102/339) 92 238 87,500] 39,375} 36,163). 2,164) 50] 625] 1]—t—i]SC a 
40|1922|Conf....... 500/000] ...... 239'000| 68'357| 65,060/ 3,100] 75} 1,108) ...) 13) ~—«22 
41/1887|Conf....... 1,250,000] ...... 633,000} 210,387] 179,097} - 9,362] 295] 4,846] 8| 60 
42|1906|Conf......- 00/000)... 22. 15,000] 28,933] 28,572 83} ten 8871 ie... 6] 15 
43|1917|Conf....... “000|! Dae I5es 85,000]. .ostals, AG? -ciaht pawe lodie 40] onia yo 6. 18 
44|1911|Conf....... 221/906]... 62,500| 35,555) 35,249] 1,771 60] oti] 4} 8 
45|1917\Conf....... 175,000} ...... 194/343] 110,847] 1191415} 11,402) 33) .1373] ...) 14] 14 
46|1920|Conf.....-. Rented |~ °..... 1/916} 12,339]. 11,808} 1,500} 33] 235)... 4| None 
47/1911|\Conf....... 50), OOD et ak eee al 20;005| 19,803}. 1,377) 30]... 629). .J... 8 
48|1902|Conf...... - 300,000; 3,443} 59,000] 135,358] 124:521] 7,180} 125] 3,684) | 9} 14] . 60 
49|1921|Conf........ 180/500] ...... 76,000. . 26,828} 24/631). 1,600| 34/759] 3] 4] 16 
50|1919|Conf....--. 50,000|. ... 2. 11,000]. 15;741] 14/947 835] 35],)..667) 2. Ay. Ble. 35 
51/1921|Conf..... -. 307/561 200} 1931243] 62,991] 72/378] 5,702] 50} 1,141]... 8]. 20 
52|1891|Conf....... 38/000] 47,000] | 18°413| 255.770] 240,474] 48,458] 225] 4,783], 31 15] 90 
53|1921|Conf. ...-. . 190/000)... 83,250! 50,079] 48,339] 9,152] 65). 1,409)... 8] 19 
5411912|W. H.M.S..| 216-700] 3,411] 5,986] 70,097} 70,085]. 6,192) 65] 181! 2}_—B| None 
55|1804|Conf....... 515,000] ...... 121°500| 112/135} 105,500]. 8,000] 100)...1,609]. 14/13). 6 
56|1881|Conf.....-. 2,179'448|1,579, 134] 80,000]. 611,986] 559,931] 6,990] 375] 21,790] ...] 30) 138 
57|1872|\Conf......- 834219] 55,052] . 27,000} 332:991) 333,114] 120,000] 280| 6,385 19} 115 
58|1921|Conf....... 75,000)... 44/000] 325138] 30,529) += 4,500] 50] 672 a] 16 
59|1920|Conf..... -. 125/000) 2 teen 1500] 14°842] 14,704 300| 35] 455 31 13 
60|1898|Cen.Ger.Dea-|1,968.749| 389,000 280,000 376°606] 355,433] 106,644] 315} -6;795} -- -33t-—-25t 100 
61|1889|Conf....... 2,475,583} 125,000] ...... 342°378| 333,138] 67,937| 165] 4,800}  8| 23] 86 
62|1906|Conf......- 3,475,000|1,023,666] ...... 326.027| 330,979] 168529] 500| 5,289] ...] 19] 88 
63/1892|Conf....... 1/540'000} | 10/000] 640,520] 347/775] 411,300| 96,712] 285] 4,927] ...) ...) 145 
64|1907|Conf....... 726,558] ...... 424'625| 152/610] 176,466| 62,308} 155] 2,078] ...) ...) 87 
65|1923|Conf...... - 151,545]... 1247678  31,601| 38,498} 9,500] 75] 604)... 9| None 
66|1906 157/314] 7,584] 21/000 38,758} 35,965] 2,999] 40] —eg7|_—=iwss. 5] 16 
67/1882 1,5007000|1,000/000} 50/000] 384,446] 393648] 160,000] 300] 5,784) ...] 19] _ 125 
681912 ODD ek, 3,000] 18,742] 18.678 500| 14] 529]... 5| None 
691917 DIB OO as aenic|, Sh abanes 80,287/  79.778| 9,539] 100] 1,851] ... 6| 38 
70|1912 135;700|" — s.0: 2s 85,770| 52,264] 54691] 4,010] 60] 1,352 i] 5B] 5 
71|1910 150/000] 5,000] ...... 11,640] 52/494] 3220] 140] 1,804]... 8} 32 
72|1900 180/000] 10,000] ...... 234/336] 224’579| 14/500] 94| 3,521) ...) 71) 80 
73|1896 591,526] ...... 180,000] 1229'526| 1299'811| 129/410] 190) 4,465] 41 11) 75 
74/1915 68,000} ...... 65,500| ,.49,278| 45,465] 3,144) 50) 1,164 era 
75|1908 TNA eaten er 81/652| 105,910] 90,096} 7,995] 75) 1,831] ... 9} 60 
76|1921 619,390] ...... 525,045} 89,203] 82/525 4,409] 125]. 1,672 9} 50 
77|1920 938846 185,156}  31,300| 27,602 g99| 34, 662 5| None 
78|1924 40,000 2,000 28,950] 22,951 483| 26] 958 4| None 
70) 102,578 6,002) 54,772] 53,385]... 50| 1,690 20| None 
41,601,864|6 ,429, 197/9, 372, 359|10, 757, 465|10, 581, 679|1, 617, 384/8,979|219,637| 105] _801| 3,384 
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%, STaTE City Home Strzet AppRESS SUPERINTENDENT 
1/California. .... Los Angeles... .|Pacific Old People’s...........0...5 1061 N. Kingsley Drive. ...|J. H. Durbahn....... 
2!California. . .. . Lodi tens, 854 Bethany Old People’s.....:......... R. F. D. 1, Box 85........ A. G. Carlson.......< 
3|California..... Oakland...... Beulah Rest i.) 24 0) RPA. e2c6 4690 Tompkins Ave......: Caroline Beyer....... 
4 Sat gel .|West Haven. : .|Methodist Church Home............ 111 Elm St je fh.s stage eee Anne V. Palmer...... 
5|Dist. of Col... .|Washington....|Methodist Home............2...... 601 “M” St... N. W........ Mrs. E. Clark. ...... 
6iIllinois........ Chicago....... Bethany Home for Aged............. 5003 N. Paulina.......... N. P. Glemaker...... 
7\Ilinois.......: Chicago....... Methodist Old People’s. ............ 1415 Foster Ave.......... Mrs. W. A. Phillips. . . 
8iIllinois........ Lawrencevilles. |Ole-Folk's: (Pee sSh 5 JRAy We. . lolees... Gabe tess uhbn one. Charles L. Coleman... 
QjIllinois........ invy.: . 0! 4 Old People’s GLa ueSi. snd. #83... 16 418 Washington (Stlemn ae Emil Hemke......... 

10|Indiana...... : Warren....:.. Methodist Memorial..............0)s...5. mt eapNrGooKs ee ¢..|A. W. Clark. cc 2- 

11)Kansas....... Clay Center. . .|Emanuel Home for Aged............ 2202 SixthiSts. 0. ois ses - ae ele Ropar oo 

12|}Kansas......: Topeka....... Methodist Episcopal................ College and Munson Sts. ... je ti od Reta 

13/Louisiana. .. . . New Orleans... |LaFon Old Folks’... .....0.00.0000. 3501 S. Robertson St... .... W.C. ‘Tayiaed aa ete 

14|Maryland..... Baltimore. .... Home for the Aged......5...0......5 Fulton Ave. and Franklin. .|Etta Caddy jer 5.t: 

15|Maryland. .:.. Baltimore. ... . Meth. Epis. Home for Aged Men : 

and Women?*...00.... 884. 2£....48 1622 Druid Hill Ave....-.. H. M. Carrol. 2 230... 
16)Maryland. .... Westminster... Cassell Home for Aged. 0222.6... .tufici ieee beveeesseveutwanale[sae Peis rt Speer 

17|Massachusetts .|Concord..... . Home for Aged Methodist Women...:|........0s6...cceceeeeeee Mollie E. Detwiler... . 

18/Michigan.. ....|Chelsea....... Old People’s Home of Detroit Conf. ..}...:.....0.00-ececesecuee W. J. Balmer. ....... 

19}Michigan......|Grand Rapids..|Clark Memorial.............1...... 1546 Sherman St.......... Robert D. Freeman... 
20/Minnesota... . . Minneapolis: . .|Elim Old People’s:................. 934 Fourteenth Ave....... J. A. Jacobson.....-. 

21) Mississippi . Waveland..... Old Folks and Retired Ministers’... .].............ecseeeeeees. BE. R. Miller cosy ko 

22|Missouri . Marionville.. . .|Methodist Home for Aged.:..:......|...............--e0c. ee. Pe Ee Penge iyi. a5 sc 

23|Nebraska. . [Blair's %. 53. Crowell Memorial.......2..005...05 West Grant St....0.....5. W. H. Uuderwood.... 

24|New Jerse .|Collingswood . .|Home for Aged and Infirm.......... Hadden Ave. and Zane St, .|Ella R. Fell... 5.0... 

25|New Jersey... . |Lawnside...... Home for Negro People. ............ Charleston & Fairview Ave.|Mrs. Lula Wilson..... 

26/New Jersey... .|Ocean Grove.. .|Methodist Episcopal............... 63 Clark Ave:s. ...sjcc. suis. John = Engh Jr... 
27|New York... . .|Brooklyn. ..|Bethany Home for the Aged......... 604 E. oe Stiga one: J. H. F. Boese....... 
28|New York.. ....|Brooklyn...... Brooklyn Meth. Epis. Ch. Home. .... ‘Park PE scor:, Nv WpAve--| took ee 
29|New York... ..|Fort Edward.. .|Frederick D. Hodgman Memorial... .|191 Dis Sethe ase: D. H. Corkran....... 
30|New York.....|New York City. Methodist Episcopal Church Home... .|Amsterdam and 92nd a .|Mrs. Robt. per daha 

31/New York... ..|Ossining....... Bethel Swed. Meth. Epis. Home... .. Narraganset and Pine... ....}Frank E. Broman. . 

32/Ohio.... .|Cincinnati.....|Bethesda Home for Aged........... Lafayette Ave., -Clifton.. .. .|Matthew Herrmann. . 

33|Ohio. .|Cincinna ..|Methodist Home for Aged. ..:...... College Hill. 2... o.0. 0.35. C. Lloyd Strecker... . 

34|Ohio. .|Elyria. . ..|Elyria Home for the Aged..........: West Ave. and Second St.../G. A: Reeder........ 

35/Oklahoma. ... . Claremore... . .|Old People maeVOMe ss .. -|a06. OKs ve by Veuae «fle seyclalabeen ier ol Rea ae a ee 

36/Oregon......../Salem. . . .....|Methodist Old People’s Home....... 346 S. Twenty-third St.....|Mrs. N. P. Oilman. . 

37|Pennsylvania. . Conneautville..|[da M. Cribbs Memorial............].................... 000. Glen W. Moyer...... 

38/Pennsylvania. . |Philadelphia. . . |Methodist Epis. oe for Aged... ... Edgely and Belmont....... Lydia R. Miller. ..... 
39/Pennaylvania. .|Pittsburgh.....|Methodist Episcopal............... Brown Hill Rd.,Mt. Lebanon B. BuWolkeeteey es 
40)Pennsylvania..|Tyrone....... Methodist Home for Aged..../..... 951 Washington Ave....... Emerson Karns...... 
41|South Carolina. |Charleston.. .. .|Centenary Home for the Aged! 3: stan S8Smith St... lp aise < oven es sae OMeS 
42|Texas........ Houston...... Grace’! Home'forthe Agedis.a°....juahce. <<: tebe sss detects sll segue pease lee 
43|Wisconsin..... Milwaukee... . |Home for the Aged.........:,...... 259 Eleventh St.......... Mary C. Grant... ... 
44|Wisconsin..... Sparta. ....... Morrow Memorial Home for Aged... .|407 S. Water St........... Kate H. Graves... ... 
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a 
a 3 3 
é a 33 FS 
/ a > er 
‘6:8 = os 2} Br St 2 & 
“ge. 3 3s g F 2 Bo Ey Ss & 
23 @ a5 gs 2 88 Ps A E 
z| Ag Se =a a se gS 3 z 
I ae OU ras Ne ELIE SR aa ge Ee ve Ps Die 
1| 1910 |Californiaese.cy..... $150,000] $115, 000 ve $2, 279 $21,250 0 
2| .... |California........... 16,143) f- Sserd.. oe 4,683 4,135 * 4 
} 3) 1912 |W. H. M/S......1.; 10,000 een ie As 5,112 4,167 17 15 
4] 1918 |New York:Hast:..... 139,500 112,063\ag:- 10... 6,020 5,897 20 20 
5| 1889 |Baltimore........... 462,000} 109,001} Siw... 18,921 17,740 80 50 
6| 1890 |Central Swedish... .... 298,600] ...... 85,000 37,047 36,463 225 123 
7| 1898 |Rock River.: .)...... 378, 649 537, 7341. eK 53,246 53,034 150 135 
8| 1909 |Southern Illinois... . . 150,000 eae 95,000 6,360 6, 107 54 30 
9| 1889 |Saint Louis German. . 200,000 90,000 16,300 138 332 119,504) 72 72 
10} 1908 North Indiana:...... 170,000 156,465]... 9 1.2... 65, 938 74,535 114 108 
11} 1907 |Western Swedish..... 10,500 177930, 7 Be 2,213 2,072 12 9 
12] 1904 |Kansas............. 250,000| =... 75, 000 43 368 42,, 629 104 66 
13] 1881 |Louisiana....:+..... 30,000 tans, xa. deobor }. sce cee 15,000 14,800 150 133 
14] 1868 |Baltimore........... 250,000 400,000) ix‘... 34,245 30,382 108 104 
15| 1870 |Washington.).:...... bi OO0| Sica ga: line Dey seed came ee. eNO 120 120 
16] 1926 |Baltimore........... 125,000 eb AC NU tal Retire onl heeds Manag ae ety te Sate ee 120 120 
17| 1913 |New England aes ee 42,928 56,981) ft asaane 6,695 16,842 18 18 
18} 1906 |Detroit...5.2...... 150,000 130,000) 5, 5° ooo... 27,047 27,047 80 74 
19] 1906 |Michigan........... 336,846 164,592; ee. 139,627 139,439 175 171 
20| 1914 |Norw. and Danish.. 115,000 LAT O0Ob a: | seas sore 14,647 14,257 125 125 
PANS Syl SS a ee ees oes 3; 000) Not in operaltion! sciee fo eee eee fIgs Pos 
22) 1925 |Saint Louis.......... 200,000}; = ¢..:.. 4, 000 23,241 20, 138 50 35 
23| 1907 |Nebraskass:........ 80,000 1 O00b Fem ote tae 19,396 19,155, 48 48 
24| 1891 |Camden Co. Chs..... 100,000 36,000; se. 13,002 12,891 35 29 
25] 1922 |Delaware........... 6 000)7) = hee 1,000 2,168 2,610 10 4 
26| 1907 |New Jersey.......... 91,324 142, 000)5, ) 5.2.2. 50,574 50,596 89 89 
27| 1911 |East German........ 55,000 21000] ee Sea ss 14,736 12,147 40 30 
28) 1883 |New York East...... 1621, 664 1153,631)°° yee. 145,679 138,050 1100 1100 
29 MODS aa ROY. ut eratvie aleseidie: a! 50,000 45,000); se 4,330 5,743 12 12 
30] 1850 |New York.)..:.-... 120,000 685,000)... 6. 155,408 147,252 1110 1102 
31| 1913 |Eastern Swedish... . . TOO; 000} eS 115,000 117,000 142,000 125 122 
32] 1915 |Central German...... 181,418 He a Pee ey 24,712 24,745 45 45 
33] 1899 |West Ohio.......... 270,482 319,919) | yer c ee 56,500, 56,500 125 120 
34] 1902 |North-East Ohio. .... 1125,000 176,677 123,682 120,000 120,000 138 138 
35| 1926 |Oklahoma..........- Orgahized 1p eo Se dike YO ke te ene oe ami eee 
36] 1909 Le a M.S eaneke | ga 174,000 116,388) [| ...... 16,600 16,250 117 117 
87) 1919 /Brie...4........§..- 125,000 15, oe 40,000 35, 163 30, 72 72 
38] 1865 | Philadelphia. atau Nore 1 750, 000 1360, 000), haute. 156,788 155,426 14147 1147 
39] 1911 |Pittsburgh.......... 400,000 25,010 34,030 25,413 23,518 70 65 
40] 1920 |Cent. Pennsylvania. . . 220,000 63 , 800 78,000 106,825 105 ; 695 100 100 
41] 1895 |South Carolina....... 7,000 Not in operation: << fit * sf eatasds [t= os i sases point sieges 
42| 1925 Texas. st... ce etes 7° 600|| Organized’. [05 j 0 eveccche ess edb eee ane apes 
43|.... |Wisconsin........... 65,000 33,574 16,000 4,982 6,302 24 23 
44) 1917 '|West Wisconsin... ... 102/578 47,133 5, 634 7,677 9,624 21 21 
$6,704,132) $3,863,761 $561,646) $1,010,917 $968 , 942 2,509 2,199 
1 Last year’s figures. 
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Location AND Name oF INSTITUTION 3 a g F| 3s is alk 

a iv i= CS 

Name oF SUPERINTENDENT a ie 8 i ie ie e\., 3 

s e 5 28 a |Ss\|as 

¢| 2 | s:) 3 | 8 & [esibe 

a = | a ates) 5 jzalae 


Sed eg Se SE Oe ae 


Albany, N.Y. zg : 
Esther and Deaconess Home, 3 Columbia Place, Hattie : 
M. Heath, Supt. cc. 6.0... semen etree eee gts 1899 | $7,000] $:..... : ee es $2,956 
Baltimore, Md. " . : 
Baltimore Deaconess Home, 1301 Madison Ave., Ida A. aes i , 
Jordan, Supt... .-sc-eserceeebenrenpe sete eee sees 1892 | 31,000) 31,000) ...... 165183}: 
Barre, Vt. : 
Nancy Rollins Deaconess Home and Settlement, 101 
Smith St., Mary E. Ritter, Supt.....-------encser- 1911 105150] eee eee ee be 4,015) 
Bridgeport, Ohvo 
Holloway Deaconess Home, corner Howard and Lee Sts., 
Matilda Reeves, Supt... . 0... se. cere errr nese eee 1890 | 10,000) 2,000) ...... 5,725 
Brooklyn, N.Y. . ace i 
Brooklyn, Deaconess Home, 238 President St., Lillian H. 
Welday, Supt. .... 5: 2G +++ sues eect eee eden 1892 | 45,000) 45,000] ......] 47,272 
Buffalo, N.Y. 5 ' 
Buffalo Deaconess Home, 18 Kosciuszko St., Zella F. 
iS Pas EE ee, eee 1890 | 43,575] (24)922| ...... 7,659 
Camden, N. J. : 
New Jersey Conference Deaconess Home, 278 Kaighn 
Ave., Mrs. R. C. Richards, Supt.....-.---s5+22-+-+ 194371 120, 000) eee ees aah 8,768 
Chautauqua, N. Y. ; , 
Fenton Memorial Rest Home, Claribel Winchester, Supt. 1917 | 27,000} 10,000} ...... 674 
Chicago, Ill. 3 eee 
Chicago Deaconess Home, 22 West Erie St., Flora A. ss Si 
» Sorberg Supt... tas Gfn-+ + igAg Secor sete eee 1887 | 65,000} 60,000) ....-. 15,387 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess Home, 1027 Wesley Ave., 
Meda F. Robertson, Supt....... +3 Yuppie oneeaoe 1888 | 126,000] 109;127) ....-. 18,949 
The Deaconess Mother House, Louise Golder, Supt..... Pil ih 8 RRR [2 ance lp ieee | shandigie+ f 


Louise Golder Deaconess Home and Fanny Nast Gamble 
Memorial Chapel, Oak and Reading Road, Louise 
Golder, Supt... 6.0.6 d.- +00 ese tect y dees ee erereners 



















*Branch Homes : 
Milwaukee, Wis., Deaconess Home, 2324 Chestnut St., 
Louise Spilker, Supt... .. - A lt sb rare SOTO ASOG SS rick at ere een eee cares [eee se 
*Stations 
Akrony Ohio... .f05. 8a 02 + pas ojo bocce cece cee LOZ cae il taea tne bus Geonp eee 
Houston, Tex... 6:5. c2- eee eeitulenie cece ce eiine gees LOR nas: china Reel. « caecrahises 
Portsmouth, Ohio... i252... ce te eee eee eevee ata Wh Ce (a | ae mee eel aaa 
NawiOrleana Lat G ts cre eatin ck eet q9p0 if 08 2 7 ODOL088 | oS cabnev vert 
Saintilouis: Mobic... cc - ob asiveltie clue cclsne cna ss 0 pa Ua Pounce mein Bleed cit 
South Bend, Indoge a... .- eadick «++ =fA age pee he gta hed | st MA rs 
Terre Haute, Ind... ....- 2. spe sence eget 1920 reel peor « Gl ier Syeie aga 
Cincinnati, Ohio: Wrst. Chureh: City Mission, C, Bal (°CUS eRe aOR y=): -- | —-fahiton 
KoohsaSupt. $02). 2acd- -= Saks ord fe - igan- tse ie Pes | ay a ee A 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Methodist Episcopal Deaconess Home and West Side 
Community House, 3000 Bridge Ave., Mrs. Harriet 
JANI So th SU US ae Sane te On nic eigenen Sa er scae a 

Columbus, Ohio 

McKelvey Deaconess Home, 72 South Washington Ave., 

Mrsebixdsehogers; Supt. =o s ci nce woe ow cctmaseees 
Denver, Colo. 

Margaret Evans Deaconess Home, 1630 Ogden St., Mrs. 

MES PORAPRIOV NOD Ue .s aria aires sue nplavioece ess ele meee 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Bidwell Deaconess Home, 921 Pleasant St., A. E. Griffith, 


SLi 5 Sqas0 27) 0d Stee See eee oresio Ge 
ot) Se ae 
¥ Data for these included in above. 


1890 | 250,000) 27,692) 33,320] 65,249 


1,99 | 15,000 7,425 


1893 | 18,500) ......] .....- 15,068 





1893 | 13,000 1,741 


srereel esvcee 
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g a 4 | 
a 5 = Rae E 
Location anp Name or InstiTuTION ia} 2. a g ey 3 
3 e a s & |s|_8 
Name oF SUPERINTENDENT ie PA 3 2 8 oa P S 
6 4 g . a8 =I ga ss 
o 
A s 2 A | ge] 6 | alas 
Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit Deaconess Home, 437 Putnam Ave., Kate A. 
Blackburn;-Suptsa¢ asa ea ee ieee od 1889 | $80,440} $14,099] $19,200). $11,688} $10,083 if ema 
Epworth Heights, Mich. 
Elvira Olney Rest Home, Mrs. C. W. McFarland, Supt..}| 1900 8 OOR 5 eccanl Sane 604 580 
Fall River, Mass. ; 
Fall River Deaconess Home, 825 Second St., B. Marion 
Ope ,OUTE. tac de rcihe, 9altakener eared a teuin« feiale wer5 1893 21,000} 50,000} 2,000] 18,168) 11,035) 9 








Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Aldrich Deaconess and Esther Home, 523 Lyon St., Mrs. 
BilarC Hartshorn: Supt cash sce aula using atc esc 1893 25,000} 8,797) ...... V/887|> ateok. M4 
Harrisburg, Pa. . 
Harrisburg Deaconess Home, 116 Vine St., Edna F. 
Manning acu pt: ctr cette cic otitis sc htts cata eres 1910 10; 000). erred ostscioers 3,752) 3,377) 2 
Huntington Beach, Cal. 
Wing Deaconess Rest Home, 121 Eighth St., Margaret 
LQ UG te RIS Ren (ORO Oe ERS tate Seas Sern epee m 1906 3,D00I| Wore cer Re Pei ion 475 
Indianapolis, Tnd. 
Indiana Conference Deaconess Home, 922 North Capitol 
Ave., Claribel Winchester, Supt.................--- 1912 12 OOO tive rectal onset 5,875} 5,045) 5 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Jersey City Pee aadutes Home, 31 Kensington Ave., Mrs. 
RoserOronard Supt tis ates c scoop cask crete ueeeeers 189 7a 25; OOG RRs ee Wk eee 6,000] 3,000) 4 
Lake Bluff, Il. 
Agard Deaconess Rest Home, 405 Scranton Ave., Mary ' 
JASE. PRIS SRR OR GEIR SDC cl) Seraert ee mee eae 1895 | 50,000} 30,000} ......| 10,328) 9,781) 9 
Los Angeles, Cal. i 
Southern California Conference Deaconess Home, Mrs. 
CRW EsHORTONS NUDES ic sdeee cists cs ceca ttioctue s 1896 18,000) ...... mais 6,500 6,500) 10) 1 
Milwaukee, Wis. ' 
. Milwaukee Deaconess and Girls’ Frome, 930 Cedar St., 
. Mary C’Grant, Supt? 72 teen e ee teens = 1899 | 285,000} 33,212) ...... 33,933] 31,561] 9 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Tourtellotte Memorial Deaconess Home, 915 East Four- 
teenth St., Anna Burgess, Supt..................... 1888} 150,000) 2. oa. PA ose. = 12) 4 
Mountain Lake Park, Md. q 
Thompson Rest Home, Octavia Hicks, Supt........... 1899 16,500 Secs 2,293|' 1,787)  ..|*128 
Newark, N. J. 
Newark Conference Deaconess Home, 219 Fairmont Ave., 
Tillian*Berdelman, Supt: 5.0... 0.0.5 .f. cde eee: 1899 20,000 
New Castle, Pa. 
Irene Maitland Deaconess Home, 107 Phillips St., Mrs. 
Maude Montgomery, Supt..................0..0 eee 1910 10,000} 30,000} ...... 5,129} 3,759} 3) 2 
Newton, Pa. 
sar hie M. Skeer Rest Home, Miss Winetta L. Stacks, 
Seen) See ERE «ai MRE ZO ag 1 1O¥ ak 3 BOUI as ae peahee 
New York City, N.Y. an Se 
New York Deaconess Association, 1175 Madison Ave., 
Margaret (L Eckley, ‘Supt... 1/220. .[occcc.beveeee 1889]. 600, 000| 2 ceils alle ealecm- 38,849) 38,324] 26] 5 
Ocean Groene, N. J. : 
poe Home, Mrs. Ada B. Murphy, Supt...... 1891 80,000} ...... 15,000} 24,616} 22,848 
Omaha City Mission, Harriet E. Laney, Supt.......... 1876 20,000 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Robineroft Rest Boat 1425 North Garfield Ave., Mrs. 
OSEAN SUD Ecc. ashes the eiescrn eee teeeene etic 1924 ‘DOL OOO: oo: .sicl o tees 
Philadelphia, Pa. 5S, oor 
Philadelphia Deaconess Home and Settlement, 609 Vine 
St. and 606 Wood St., Winetta L. Stacks, Supt See irk: 1892 | 197,750} 9,000) 25,000) 49,139) 48,339] 13] 2 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 4 a 
Pittsburgh Methodist Episcopal Deaconess Home, 2000 
Fifth Ave., Sata E. Byler, Supt.................... 1891 51,000} 59,209 
Portland, Ore. 
Methodist Deaconess Home, 815 East Flanders St., 
Nelite Mf Curtis, Supt..d ssa vfs sess obaceee ater cs 1902 8,000! 2,400 


* Guests. 





Bouse feadpaget 13,163} 7,962) 10 














ROGGE 15,751) 15,565) 18) 3 





Sere 5,611) 5,878! 8! J 
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3 & hy 
A bey 5 = g | 
ma a 7) oO 
Location AND Name oF INSTITUTION Freya & z g g 3 
Cyathea 2 ie ee 
NAMB OF SUPERINTENDENT =| f S es io} Sale 2 
3 3 aI 23 € |Ss|ss 
2g 3 3 2 Be é 28 23 
3 e | a) 33 5 (88 EI ° 
A a < =) Pa Oo |4ZAl4a 
Providence, R. I. 
Providence ae Home, 136 Prairie Ave., Hannah 
Solomon Supe Mite peulsent te cecam iets este tap aren tale 1894 | $15,000] $23,000) $...... $4,400} $3,380 8 
de Rider Moyer Hall, 136 Prairie Ave., Hannah Solo- 
JO Aecett beeeticaee CARING! MEEARICIO: WIN ROG SICK Os 1912), 15,000) fF... )6R4 «Hah 7,376 7,174 2 
Salt Tie City, Utah 
Davis Deaconess Home, 347 South Fourth East St., Miss 
Wilma Seyberess a BUDS satin su nctesianocbae cutee 1894 14,000)... 4a@diob... tga Bae en elie aoe « bin | 
San Francisco, Cal. } 
Seed Center ‘(Italian) aaa asa h sine aulepinestentiee BA al (eect Ja (ceca Ga MRSA rapa aie cei a a Zs: 
Seatile, i 
Spencer T eas Memorial Deaconess Home, Ruth A. 
Lidird Rots iy eikine sas lek n Bertoni Sprine ce bers aoe attra > en 1899 29,000}° .<.4.. 7,850) 23,187) 23,219 8 2 
Deaconess Retin, 1510 Rainier Ave., Charlotte’ : 
Howlands ouptesme oe cor does. oes cele cinebclnewelde = 19 He Rentedal.- cette) osasee 6,043) 6,006; 4) 1 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Shesler Deaconess Home, 1308 Nebraska St., Mrs. W. W. 
IBFGWrin SUD bre tate tote coo he netecie tar cusisbine otter 1900 60000) Litectienl] aes Sone 4,617, 4,569} 8 
Utica, N.Y. 
Utica Italian Settlement, 615 Mary St., Helen Marie 
Edick, aud SNE ot tenable «tere pette sw alte eicwevees 1906 56,900} ...:.. 445 2,841 3,346 2 
Washington, 
Washington n Deon Home, 2907 Thirteenth St., N. W., 
Poe A Rigi sth iad Segimies Jesacnes Sa cea Gamaear ees 1890 127000) <4: 4,000; 9,427) 7,81 
Wichita, Kan. 48 EslEsr 
Bouthinba “Kansas Conference Deaconess Home, 457 
North St., Agnes M. Little, Supt................... 1898 15-000]: | tse | Seca 7,401] 7,443) 11 
Wilmington, Del. 
igi ape Deaconess Home, 307 West St., Tosa 
Nitees PUNE: toes Sate snes bats ob ebics thecal adem 1907 GFO00] Serre el. atk ate 5,500 4 © 
Work of Dtancnemcs Not Located in Institutions......... Bee D Aimer ases eS ieee fer a fine cig eal bees bo lh oe ees ? 14 
Potala: Sic te She eet ere he _... | 2,854,315] 629,623] 106,815] 582,857| 502,742! 403] 215 
*D. V. B.S. 
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ALON TAIQOHTAM. ABT FO 
HOMES FOR BUSINESS GIRLS_AND YOUNG MEN 
De a ee eo Oo i 

















s STATE Crry HomE Srreet ADDRESS SUPERINTENDENT 
yee ee ee BP ee Be ele eee eee 
1/Alabama....... Birmingham. ..|Esther Home for Girls.......... _....|2217 Seventh Avenue......}.... esis aad th bs 
2|California..... Los Angeles... .|Norwegian-Danish Girls’... . -. Ped ead 946 S. Bixel St..... t ..|Marie Olsen. . . . 
3|California..... San Diego..... Esther Home for Girls............-- 2580 “C'St.... he . [Isabel Fleming. . fF 
4|Illinois........ Chicago....... Deaconess and Woman’s............ 1856 N. Sawyer Ave. . .|Emma Linderud 
5|Illinois........ Chicago....... Friendship Home................-: 3015 Prairie Ave.... ..|Mrs. Adah Waters... . 
6|Illinois........ Chicago....... Esther Home for Girls............-. 537 Melrose St..... .-.-|Marietta Eckermann.. 
7\Illinois........ Chicago....... Susanna Wesley Home:............. 4651 N. Paulina St... .. “...|Hilda Swan....:.... 
8Illinois........ Chicago....... Young Women's Bethany........... 824 Center St............ Catherine Bengel... . . 
‘Q\Iowa........- Des Moines....|/Esther Hall...... Fe eo bese 514 E. Thirteenth St Mrs.Cora E.Chambers 
10\Iowa........- Sioux City... ..|Esther Home for Girls Mrs. Hattie Lower. . 
11|Maryland..... Baltimore. .... Wo-Ho-Mis Lodge.......... ee 1] Mrs.Anna D. Hardesty 
12/Michigan...... Detroit....... Detroit Esther Hall..-....... Seay ; Mrs. Carrie Fleming. . 
13|Michigan......|Detroit....... Friendship Home..........0.+-.++3 Florence McGee...... 
14/Michigan. .....|Grand pepe. »\Bisther’ Hall 257. obi... J108 A is § : Mrs. W. P. Gamber . . 
15|Minnesota.....|Saint Paul.....|Girls’ Club..................20-005 181 W. College Ave....... Mrs. Ida Martin..... 
16|Missouri...... Saint Louis. ...}Luccock Lodge... ......2-..525205> 3610 Delaware Avé.... 0.50 lassecsbesradepucrene 
17|Nebraska....../Omaha........ StuntzsHallias ake dete 1 od 1509 S. Tenth St.....0:.. Mrs. Flora dep nee 
18|Ohio...} .«-.- Cincinnati... . .|Emanuel Home for Girls. ..........: 1308 Race 8t..: . . dan». ae C.. B. Kochi: fae. 
19|Ohios sobre Cincinnati.....|Esther Hall... ....-....4.,.-5+-0) 221 W. Ninth St......,... Ida Taylor a Roo A 
20/Ohio......... Cincinnati.....|William Nast Christian Home for]: : 
Young: Mens.c.baceratese wen 1917 Race St:.. .6 baste ssew William Weiler....... 
21/Ohio. . 4% 65 Toledo........ Flower Esther Home ars nen se Tue 1324 Superior St.......... Mrs. Alice A. Rout... 
92\Rhode Island. .|Pawtucket.....|Fliedner Hall... 0.2.0.2. 144 Broadway.....:...... Zillah Dower. :...... 
93\Utah asec. «a Ogden........ Ogden Esther Home..............+. 25th and Adams Ave...... Mabel Dunn........ 
24|Wisconsin..... Milwaukee. ...:./Home for Working Girls. ..\.....2---+Jeceees+tnageng step anaees Mary C. Grant...... 
25|Wisconsin..... Sheboygan... ..|Methodist Home for Girls... .-:-.... |Niagara and Seventh St... .|Mrs. J. W. Perry... .. 
26|Pennsylvania. . Philadelphia. ..|Friendship Home...............-.+ 1939 N. Twenty-second St..|Mrs. E. F. Thomas... 
27|Pennsylvania. .|Philadelphia...|Msther Hall.......22......-2.-0- 25 2021 Mount Vernon St.....|Mrs. Alva G. Harding. 
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» a 5S 

I = oe se 

= we 

oe 3 2 3 5 E 2 Bo ao 3 & 

3e @ ae ay 2 3a Bs & g 

Ar =< y- ag Qa ae aS os) B, 
1922 |W. H. M. Sakd.e 55 Os Rented Sissies 1 $2,000 1 $3,600 1 $3,600 125 1150 
1918 |Norwegian and Daish .. LIOVOOO| ewes. one (es ee. Bamernie 14,800 13,900 130 130 
Ww iS) 15,000 5,900 5,500 21 20 
90,000 19,162 14,201 45 45 
eerie orc AROS oA UUs... 13,000 10,975 10,725 34 34 
1917 |W. He M.S. ...... 452° 152,000 116,276 114,868 41 41 
aaa 90) WHIM Pode patlst..... 50, 6,143 6,922 45 45 
1914 |Chicago German....... 40,000 7,595 7,402 21 21 
BE ASE Sh DERE ere 12,000 3,089 2,900 12 10 
1924 |W. H. M Sean eae ae 65,000 7,546 6,850 32 30 
- ne Se Ren eee 100, 000) 31,472 27,736 67 58 
Pee Detrote stein n-:--nio=- 75,000 12,727 12,852 45 32 
PROP NDELLON: see ve Se ee 20,650 899 899 8 17 
ae ASE coe en eae See Aldrich 9,380 9,374 35 30 
Oe nll iba t ony ave oleh fobetona is i's B5 000 te aes ces 7,623 7,926 41 104 
1919 |Local Church.........- BOKOOO eet ely 0 eleckegn|l ony ese tte |e car etelepee 130 130 
1923 |Confs. Area.........-- 187; 000|° > he 55,000 23 , 625 23,217 75 51 
1924 |Central German........ 220,000 25,000 42,000 22,000 15,000 60 50 
ee SOO ts teeter narcreste- 41 SOD 2 awe 18,000 7,852 7,756 38 27 
1912 |Central German....... BO O00 erences phrueac asc 26,050 2,159 27 22 
1919 MOBS corivar ns BO OOO th aes eres oo ne eae 6,644 6,250 28 28 
1910) | Pnees isleene ce 3 DO? OOO eee Rect rey aite 6,398 6,425 are 22 
POISE Waskl. MINS). cence ee DQGEOOO ae a eager er piece 15,877 15,420 120 130 
Réel Dextoness and Girls’ Ho|me) |] emeeeef 9 ieee 7s eee eer ae eee ne sae uae 
1920 |Wisconsin...........++ RYAN T Toate oy samen Pace tiniest | [Bena saosin [cn melecey ee ssa A a 
.. |Philadelphia.... 3 153000 See tele ett 1,355 1,168 20 20 
.... |Philadelphia..........- TSACOO | = Pee il = sll etabe 6,831 6,590 20 19 
$1,264,450 $25,000 $169, 705 $253, 769 $209 , 640 834 966 


Noe Nhs i SR he til a a SS ee 


Last year’s figures. 
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No. 


3}Cincinnati....... 


4/Cincinnati. 


8/San Francisco... . 
9|Seattle.......... 
10) Washington 


Crry Name or ScHoon 


Iowa National Bible Training School. ............... 


Kansas City National Training School 
Dwight W. Blakeslee Memorial Training School 


San Francisco National Training School 
Northwest Training School 


Dist. of Columbia.|Lucy Webb Hayes National Training School, 


SCHOOLS WHERE THE APPROVED COURSE 





SUPERINTENDENT 


Walter S. Athearn, Dean.... 
Louis F. W. Lesemann, Pres. 
Rev. C. E. Schenk. ........ 
Rev. Frederick Schaub... ... 
Rev. A. E. Griffith... ...... 
Anna Neiderheiser......:.. 
Rev. Charles E. Barto... ... 
Dr. and Mrs. E. V. DuBois. . 


Elizabeth A. Brubaker. ..... 


DEACONESS 


——————————— a ae 


ig Stata 


Name or Scuoon Street ADDRESS 


Webster Grove. 





ies 


SUPERINTENDENT 





Bertha Barber....... 
24th and Madison Park. ...|Mrs. Eva E. Frields. . 
226 College Ave 
25 Ei. Pacific Ave 


Mary A. Sager....... 
Eloise A. Hafford..... 
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OF STUDY FOR DEACONESSES IS TAUGHT 



































: 8 B 4 [5 
g | #5 |S 
2 S| Pe eee ec ae ae 
E : g f/e58| 2 lg_slee | 2 | eal 22 [ESE 
~~ ° te 
 perorsam aes é » Abcews| sf esate? ,| = |e [os Ee2 
ig] SB | 38 2g | #2 [SSsIESe| 83 EESISS5] 5 | 58] 58 [sed 
eq] 28 | 28 | 3 | 32 | £2 [eosleeal ge lestlees| = | sa | ae [eee 
seas o5— 3 6 (Ba S|8a5 2 ‘— 
£\8a| S67 | $8 | & | 88 | SS atleéal 2é ESsiSe8| 2 | 2s 23 se 
ae ts" — eer to 
2|1885| 360,374 329,150] ...... 84,1521 45,5601 2] 3 10} 10} 132} 25] 3|_— toe 
3[1907| 126,000] 109,127] ...... 18,949| 20,360] 4 5 | ePasezaesoyol gt gs 
4|1910]  15,000/ 17,000] ...... 8,000} 7,800; 4, WJ... Bl |-or@lare 2] <6] - | OF "0 
51893] 250,000] ...... 7 ase ee ag 3} 2} 7} St #40] 3S] *40 
6|1899| 500,000] 8,700] ...... 37,811| 36,752) 1} 8) 1 1989] 75] tof 44 
7|1906| 25,000] ...... 8,000] _7,877| 8,001 eet I ee ae BE 
8|1894] 127,000 ......| ...... 31,882] 29,677, 2 5} ea ech 4 12 
9|1906| 29,000|~-..:..| 7,850] 18,446 19,944; 1] 4} ot aah af at 
10|1891| See Sibley|Hospital} ...... 29,367| 29,367, 3 1 5} |b] 4a} 4 it £37 
$1,432, 374|$463; 986|$155,850($236,484|/$197,470|  30/ 20/ 11; 37] 64} 440i -—«st66| += 43] 804 
* Deaconesses and Missionaries. 
SCHOOLS 
a 
rey aq ic} 
=I os jen] 
5 E 38 BR ses 
& os 42 ae) wa 
oa E: 38 EE 2 es er | 3 | 82 
3| 3 iq ae Be A BS Ba e || Bas 
Z| Ax < >a ag Q ope] AS 6) ZOoA 
a 
1). 1859 |Rock River.......-... $$... $. Stes $. Ss $4 we. ee 
2] 1899 |[llinois....... 00... --- 160,510 126,114 52,685 49,027 48,462 70 75 
3] 1908 |Northwest Indiana... . 40,000[5 2 oe. 3,500 11,144 10,970 36 34 
4| 1909 |Saint Louis............ 69,000! = 2 2.2. ee Se 16,179 16,179 54 77 
5/1909 |Montana............- 190,000 20,000 10,000 21,005 20,927 70 85 
$459,510| $146,114] $66,185] $97,355] $96,538] 230] a7 
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Street AppREss SUPERINTENDENT 


Pe re) Ee! IEEE a 


1/Alaska.:...... 
‘2\California..... 
3|California..... 
4/California..... 


5/California. .... 
6|California.. . . - 
7\California..... 
8|California..... 
9|Dist. of Col... 
10|Hawaii....... 
11|Illinois........ 
12|Illinois........ 
13}Illinois........ 
14 Illinois........ P 
15|Illinois........ 
16|Indiana....... 
17\Indiana....... 
1S) lows ence s.15 oe 
19]/Kansas....... 
20|Louisiana.... . 
21|Maryland... .. 
22|Maryland..... 
23|Massachusetts . 
24|Massachusetts . 
25)Michigan.. . . . WAR 
26]Missouri. ..... 


33)Pennsylvania. . 
34/Pennsylvania. . 





35|Pennsylvania. . 
36|Pennsylvania. - 


37|Pennsylvania. . 
38|Pennsylvania. . 
39 Penney ete ds ; 


40|Porto Rico. . 


41|Porto Rico... 
42 Washington... =e 
43|Washington.... 





Spanish-American Institute 
David and Margaret 
“ernwel M. DePauw Spanish School 
Pre Finch Orphanage 
.|Ellen Stark Ford 
.|McKinely Orphanage 
.|Methodist Hpiscopal Chinese 
.|Swartzell Methodist 
Susannah Wesley 
.|Methodist Deaconess 
.|Methodist Orphanage 
Mason Deaconess Babyfold 
Peek Orphanage 
nena Be ag 8 


Methodist Children’s 
es Deaconess Babyfold 


Kelso Home for Girls 
Strawbridge Home for Boys 


J. W. Wilbur Health Home 
-|Methodist Children’s 
.|Central Wesleyan Orphan 
Mothers’ Jewels. 

-|Children’s Home of Wyoming ‘Conf... 
. {Saint Christopher’s H 
.|Methodist Home for Children. 
German Methodist Orphan Asylum.. 
.|Meth. Children’s Home Asso. of Ohio. 
.|Epworth Fresh Air Home 


"|Blizabeth A. Bradley’s Children. 
Methodist Home for Children 








..-|Louise Home for Babies 

.|Robert Boyd Ward Home 
Ruth M. Smith Children’s 
Geo. O. Robinson Institute for Boys 
Geo. O. Robinson Orph: anage 
Deaconess Children’s 
Catherine P. Blaine 








Be RPC PERE Ar Charles T. Hatten. . 
15801 S. Figueroa St....... Charles A. Robinson. . 
rater Grand Ave. .....:......++{Flora A. Rice........ 
4952 Sunset Boulevard.....|Jennie Mathias...... 
3670 Peralta Ave......... John W. Hagan...... 
ohn Pees Manton 2025 Pine St.............|Mrs. Perla McMasters 
Bt NTE gteielcbethis's 3841 Nineteenth St........|/Mrs. Emma B. Laizure 
940 Washington St........ Isabel Fleming....... 
pe Ceres aortic ih 201 Rittenhouse St., N. W..|Ella M. Hayward... . 
Serres 1143 Kaili St.............|Mrs, Ora Lucas Oakes. 
Suara ae 611 Evanston St..........|Jessie E. Arbuckle. . 
Sue taeies Richview Road...........|C. C. Hall.......... 
104 E. Willow...........- Mrs. T. W. Asher. ... 
Pee iicaeniaramin aes’ s R.F.D..............+-.-|Martin Gravenstein.. . 
Cunningham Ave......... Ara Vaught... 25.0 5.- 
Gee Ea ee oa Ana Rca L. Stout...... 
Asbury Road............- rs. M. as Kuebler. . 
Pei remnerd ot bis A] ores et eqanjnaeeae memes wo V. Burns........ 
Sager-Brown-Orphanage: => >. cs2 rt] eet dee eee tee eee iG, Seidel. site lenceees 
sy an eae ae Chesapeake Ave..........|Mrs. Ella J. Kilcourse. 
PIE aol Ne AAR Ra a SC Thomas S. Long..... 
Pi atimres on legcenitunnonoesore 29 Berkley St.............|B. Marion Hope..... 
69 Cottage St.....i¢....- Clara Wood........- 
5 Mees MR oe 4000 Vermont Ave........|Frances Knight...... 
sere rr berrerenersrrsy ie rrrnerin Jonathan Gisler...... 
A Ninetpenth & Division Ave. |John pane Peon eee 
JR. F OA erie cere Be We icc mae 
79 Broadway..........+5- Mary E. "Bariloy SES 
Geis Se hy Pe ae ta ics on MoancRS ore ae We Hi Srasthee cen 
-|191 E. Center'Stv.. ..iee. Gustav Hausser...... 
Sani Re neo ee Ore Re E. §. Keller......... 
 iiereras beers aperine 8. W. Corcoran. ..... 
214 Hulton Road......... Mrs. Louise Eyster.. . 
318 W. Main Stu... a... OC: Miller: -< <a 
ieee Ave., E. of Bel-/Mrs. nee M. ‘Ewing, 
336 S. Toca Stes: a. Mia. 's. Wheatley... 
3890 Bigelow Boulevard... .|Sanford W. Corcoran . 
bated Loa ccbeeeictas So eget tags Seiden Ue so Bessie G. Miller... ... 
a ea ee So igs ee Pes Augustus C. Alvira. . 
SEs e745 fps ee os Beale GEOL RRS OS Mrs. J. C. Murray... 
cry ey ee Re 2131 Highland Ave........|Bertha B. Enley..... 


Eleventh and Terrace Sts... |Mrs. Kate McClelland 
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1 Last year’s figures. 
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1) 1892 |W. H.M.S........- Sees eS .e | $30, 000 118 
2) 1912 Souther California 33,974 110 
Sl 19104| We He Mi Sere seed 215,000 eee aa ok Se i ence 25 , 886 100 
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THE BOARD OF TEMPERANCE, PROHI- 
BITION AND PUBLIC MORALS OF 
THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


An Idea and What Came of It 
By Durrs Pickett, Research Secretary 


I think it was in 1910 when I was in Chicago doing editorial 
work that I first met Dr. Clarence True Wilson. It was a case 
of friendship at first sight. Our minds seemed to be headed in 
the same direction in regard to almost all public questions. In 
a vague way, I knew that he was doing “temperance” work, 
but that he was not with the Anti-Saloon League, and I became 
more and more curious as to just what his connection was. 

“Who is Dr. Wilson, anyway,” I asked a friend, “and who 
is behind him?” 

“Well,” he replied, “theoretically, the Methodist Church is 
behind him, but practically he is just behind himself. He was 
a popular Pastor in a big city Church out West, but gave it up 
to become General Secretary of the Temperance Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The Society is really nothing 
but a name; it has no support and no headquarters. Wilson 
is speaking almost constantly, selling books to pay his expenses 
from place to place, and amuses himself by circulating. thou- 
sands of leaflets on the streets in between times. He publishes 
quite a good many leaflets and when he gets an order his wife 
wraps them up and ships them out. I believe they have desk 
room in somebody else’s office down the street.” 

One day, after I had become still better acquainted. with the 
Doctor, I said: 

“Dr. Wilson, why should a man with your personality and 
ability waste his time holding a position which is held in such 
light esteem by the Methodist Church that it does not even 
carry a salary or an office or an expense account? Do you 
think it is treating your wife fairly to spend what little money 
you have saved supporting her ‘and yourself, while you are work- 
ing night and day doing work without compensation?” 

I never shall forget his reply. We were standing in an office 
at the corner of LaSalle and Washington Streets, Chicago. He 
said, “Come over to the window a moment.” I did so. And 
he pointed to the city streets. “Mr. Pickett,” he said, “the 
Methodist Church has been at war with the liquor traffic since 
it got out of the cradle; isn’t that so? John Wesley said: “The 
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liquor traffic drives His Majesty’s subjects to hell like sheep,’ 
and the General Conference has said: ‘It can never be legalized 
without sin,’ and ‘License high’ or low is vicious in principle 
and powerless as a remedy.’ You and I know that the Church 
has gotten nowhere in its war on the liquor traffic... There are 
7,000 saloons in this town and they run it. They obey no law 
made for their regulation. They have rooms for prostitution 
upstairs, and rooms for gambling behind. They sell to minors 
and they sell on Sunday. They pay graft and there are plenty 
of takers: Oh, I know that we have a few prohibition States. 
There is faithful old Maine, still standing by its law and the 
entire liquor traffic of the Nation closely organized for offensive 
effort, does everything possible to break down the local laws of 
Maine and Kansas and North Dakota. Under the protection 
of Interstate Commerce the liquor traffic grows more arrogant, 
more corrupt and more powerful every day. Isn’t that so?” 
“Yes,” I replied; “that is just about so,” eae 


“A MISSIONARY JOB” 


_ “Now,” he said, “I will tell you the reason... When a speaker 
goes to a town to make a prohibition address, he goes straight 
to the nearest church; does he not? When,a prohibition paper 
is put into the mails, it is addressed to somebody who. is. suffi- 
ciently interested in prohibition to have made a contribution 
to the cause. That is all very commendable work, but, it. will 
never win this. fight. We will have to make speeches to people 
who are not convinced and we will have to sow the land knee: 
deep. in prohibition literature, reaching the people who donot 
particularly want. to. read it. We must go out. into the high- 
ways and byways and compel them, to come in... This isa mis- 
sionary job, and when the Church. of Christ awakes to. that 
fact, we will. have the liquor traffic on the run. I am preaching 
that. principle to the Methodist Church; there are hundreds of 
thousands: of, Methodists who already agree with, me, and I 
have faith that Methodism will yet tackle this job on a mission- 
ary basis.” i 

‘And then he added: “When that day comes, I wish you 

would come in with me and handle the literary end of the job.” 

- he General Conference held in Minneapolis in 1912 clearly, 
showed: a conviction that Dr. Wilson had. the right idea, for 
they gave the Temperance Society a “column in the. minutes” 
with an apportionment of $50,000, which the General Secretary 
was justified, in| believing would bring in at least, half, that 
amount. ..1 received a wire: “The General Conference sends 
us to, Topeka, Kansas, to preach prohibition from. the hounds 
of the State which has made it a spectacular success. Will you 
come?” 

- Landing in Topeka, I asked, “Where is. the Temperance 
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Society of the Methodist Church,” and got the answer, “Go to 
the Shawnee Building, around to the back, up an outside stair- 
way and you will find it.” So I did, and entering the door saw 
a long double room with Miss Bates, who is still with the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, the only person 
in sight. 

“Are you the Temperance Society,” I asked. 

“T am about all of it that’s around right now,” she replied. 

“Where is Dr. Wilson?” . 

“Why, Mr. J. C. McDowell of Pittsburgh gave him a: Reo 
automobile; ‘he has put his little daughter 1 it to drive it'and 
has a cornetist, and is on his way through the West speaking 
in places which cannot be reached very well by railroad.” 


MAKING. HISTORY , 


When the final history of the United States is written, the 
work of the “prohibition water wagon” of the Board of ‘Tem- 
perance, Prohibition and Public Morals of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church ought to receive respectful attention, for history 
was made on that trip. The auto carried the speaking party 
to great cities and to remote country districts where a prohibi- 
tion address had probably never been heard before. When the 
car passed a rural mail delivery box, a worker would get out 
and stuff into it a bunch of prohibition leaflets. When a lumber 
camp or a mining camp or a railroad camp was reached, the 
car would stop, the cornet would blow, and the gospel ‘of prohi- 
bition would be expounded. 

Such a campaign is intensely interesting. It calls for ready 
wit and constant good humor, and unshakable logic and facts. 
Once the “water wagon” pulled up to the door of a factory and 
stopped. A policeman, seeing the big sign on the side of the 
car, stepped up and asked, “What are you going to do here?” 
“I am waiting for these workmen to come out and when they 
do I am going to make a prohibition address to them,” said Dr. 
Wilson. “Man, don’t do that,’ remonstrated the officer. “These 
workmen are rough and they will tear you and your car both 
to pieces. If you try to make a dry talk to them I-can’t be 
responsible for your safety.” “Well,” replied the Doctor, “I 
have been responsible for it a long time myself and am willing 
to continue to assume full responsibility. You just go around 
the corner and leave me to take care of myself.” » 

The officer did. The noon whistle blew. Three thousand 
workmen poured out of the gates, giving up their lunch ‘hour 
- to listen to a ringing prohibition speech, and then the Doctor, 
concluding, said, “Now men, you love your wives and families; 
you want your children to grow up with a better chance to get 
ahead in the world than you have had; you are willing to sacri- 
fice any little personal habit for the benefit of your country; 
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how many of you will vote for a dry State?” Nearly every 
hand was held high. 

_ Once on the streets of a Western city, the Doctor was speak- 
ing to a throng. He had procured a beer keg to serve as a 
pulpit. A beer keg is just about high enough and it typifies the 
hope that we will eventually have this evil under our feet. 
Finally, one half drunken individual who had been interrupt- 
ing frequently, called out, “Where did you get that beer keg?” 
Quick as a flash came the reply, “Brother, I see by your shape 
that you have swallowed yours.” He hushed. On another 
occasion, one of the enemy in the crowd hissed. “Ah,” said the 
Doctor, “there is another red nose in cold water. I heard it 
sizzle.’ There was no more hissing. 


AT THE OTHER END 


Meanwhile, at the office in Topeka, we were trying to develop 
a literary end of the work along the lines of occupying “neg- 
lected fields.” he Voice was established for the specific pur- 
pose of affording Methodist ministers and other leaders with 
exact information and ready material for addresses. The Clip- 
sheet was planned, not so much to secure publicity, although it 
is, of course, a publicity organ, but to reach the editor himself 
as an influential man who should be informed in regard to the 
great, moral questions. Many of these men, never having had 
personal contact with prohibitionists in groups or individually, 
were utterly unable to understand what all of the fuss was 
about, why anyone should want to take another man’s liquor 
from him. “The editor has a right to know the motives back 
~ of this movement,” we said. “He ought to know why prohibi- 
tionists think as they do and why they are so zealous in pro- 
moting their cause.” 

When it came to determining the form of the Clipsheet, we 
discarded the time honored mimeographed release in order to 
put out a printed broadside which might catch the eye of an 
editor, even as he tossed it into the waste basket. He may 
throw it away ten times, but on the “eleventh time,” it may 
chance that he will see some headline or some few words which 
will indicate that information is to be had which it would be 
well for him to know. If he wishes to use any of the material 
he can quickly use his scissors on it, paste it on a “dummy,” 
and it is ready for the printer. ats 

So far as we know, the Clipsheet was the first publication 
of its kind ever issued, although today there are probably hun- 
dreds in existence, testifying as to the quality of the idea. 


USING NOVEL METHODS 


How the Society hunted for novel methods is indicated by 
one way of securing readers for its leaflets. Sunday School 
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children were offered prizes to the one who would bring in. the 
most signatures indicating that the signer had read the: leaflet 
circulated by the child. In one city, the name of nearly every 
voter was brought in. Leaflets were soon being run in million 
editions. f 

The Society had published and circulated the Cyclopedia of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, perhaps, the most 
generally used book of reference on the temperance question 
ever printed. 

To sum up before the record grows beyond the limits of a 
summary: ‘The Society had demonstrated the value of street 
speaking ; had sent its “missionaries” 400,000 miles to find men 
where they were—in lumber camps, mining camps, railroad 
camps, 1n the factories; it had promoted an essay contest among 
students; it had published a textbook for systematic study and 
had circulated 75,000 copies of this and other books; it had 
circulated 50,000,000 pages of literature; it was serving the 
newspapers of the country with news and information in regard 
to the temperance reform; it had inaugurated a work among 
the Negroes and it had secured more than a million signers 
to the total abstinence pledge. 





PART OF THE RECORD 


Dr. Clarence True Wilson, about this time, reported to the 
Board the following achievements: 

By circulation of literature and other methods, the Board 
has been able to achieve many definite things which may in 
part be briefly summarized as follows: 

1. The final pressure needed for victory has been applied to 
many State and local campaigns. 

*. A distinct policy of appealing to workingmen, neglected 

classes and sections has been followed. 

_ 3. Editors have been reached with convincing tendencial 
information. 

4. More than 8,000 newspapers were pledged to abstain from 
hquor advertising and to support a law prohibiting tt. 

5. Many thousands of young people have been pledged to 
total abstinence, 

_ 6. Millions of leaflets and thousands of books have been 
circulated. 

v The Votce bas been sent regularly to all Methodist 
preachers. 

8. A textbook has been published and has been used exten- 
sively in study classes of the Epworth League. 

9. Credit courses of studies in the liquor problem have been 
secured in many Methodist colleges. 

10. When Mr. Elihu Root, now attorney for the hquor trade, 
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was a leading candidate for the Republican nomination for 
ce. the Board exposed his record and killed his candt- 
acy. 

11. The Cyclopedia of Temperance ‘was sent free to all 
Methodist preachers and editors of daily newspapers, and has 
been distributed to libraries and editors in Great Britain. 

12. New methods of automobile and street campaigning have 
been evolved. 

13. An educational temperance work among colored’ people 
has been carried on continuously under the direction of Dr. J. 
N. C. Coggin. 

14, A set of posters was prepared, printed and extensively 
circulated. haste 

15. Every Conference has been reached and anniversaries 
have been held. 

The investigations included: 

1. An investigation of the attitude of the iron and steel trade 
toward prohibition. 

2. A detailed comparison of North Dakota under prohibition 
and South Dakota under license. 

3. The attitude of medical leaders and hospitals toward. the 
use of alcohol as medicine. 

4. On January Ist of each year a report has been issued 
showing exact status of prohibition legislation in all States and 
counties. . 

5. A study of prohibition in West Virginia. 

6. The attitude of Kansas bankers toward. prohibition. 

Y, An expose of liquor trade methods. i 

8. A statistical report on the consumption of liquor in 
Europe. 

9, A study showing the comparative number of blind pigs in 
license and prohibition States. 

10. A study showing the operation of prohibition in certain 
towns in Illinois. 

11. A survey of the attitude of the papers and magazines of 
the country toward liquor advertising. | 

12. A report of the status of prohibition sentiment in Hurope. 

13. Concerning the attitude of Mr. Tumulty. 

14. A report of the alleged food value of alcohol. ; 
45. A study of the record of Mr. Llihu Root wm relation to 
the liquor trade. . di 

16. A report of the English medical opinion on alcohol. |. 

17. A report of the status of the alcoholic liquor trade in 
Europe as affected by the war. : 

18. A report as to the effect of the motion picture industry 
on the liquor trade. on 

19. A report on American editorial opinion regarding pro- 
hibition. 
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20. A Kansas statistical report in answer to liquor propa- 
ganda articles. ' 

21. A comprehensive report showing liquor-caused crimes and 
misfortunes during Christmas week. 

22. An investigation of the proximity of saloons to schools 
in Chicago. 

23. Investigations of the possibilities of industrial alcohol. 

24. Attitude of American medical opinion toward drink. 

25. An expose of the liquor trade’s appeal to children. 

26. An annual review of the figures showing consumption and 
cost of liquor to American people. 

27. Studies of Congressional votes on bills relating to the 
alcohol trade. 

28. A special study of beer. 

29. An eapose of the political connection between the Ger- 
man-American Alliance and the brewers. 

30. Ratification records. 

31. A report on the export of liquors to Africa. 

32. Does prohibition pay in America? A review of authori- 
tative opinion. 

33. An analysis of the Law Enforcement code; prepared by 
Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler. 

34. Separate studies of the operation of prohibition in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, New York and Philadelphia. 

35. An analysis of the origin and development of prohibition 
in the United States. 

36. Various specials on race gambling. 

Just what could be done with the Clipsheet in a practical 
way was demonstrated time and again. It was the chief agency 
of publication for scores of these comprehensive, thorough inves- 
tigations of various phases of the temperance movement. Some 
of these investigations, for instance, that of the opinion of 
the iron and steel industry, had notable effects upon public 
opinion. 

It had probably prevented the nomination for the Presidency 
of Elihu Root, afterward the brewers’ attorney in fighting the 
prohibition law. But its most noticeable battle and victory was 
in the campaign against liquor advertising. This campaign 
was promoted by showing the practical results of such advertis- 
ing in increasing the consumption and evil effects of liquor. 
The newspaper publishers were directly solicited to sign 
“pledges” to “abstain” from liquor advertising. The first year 
brought hundreds of signers and eventually the list grew to 
more than 10,000, including some of the most prominent news- 
papers in the United States, and almost invariably, these news- 
papers not only agreed to shut liquor advertisements from their 
columns, but signed a petition to the United States Government 
to exclude such advertising from the United States mails. 
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TO THE NATION’S CAPITAL 


And then the General Conference, held at Saratoga, 1916, 
changed the name of the Temperance Society to the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and-Public Morals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and ordered it to Washington, D. C. The 
first office of the Board was in an old building which had been 
occupied by the Supreme Court of the United States when the 
Capitol was burned in 1814. A saloon known as the “Half 
Mile Track,” in the heart of the business district, was, at this 
time, advertising in every possible way the fact that John Wilkes 
Booth had taken -his last drink there before assassinating Abra-_ 
ham Lincoln. The very spot was marked, and one advertise- 
ment said, “Here the handsomest man in Washington took his 
last drink before killing the ugliest.” A representative of the 
Board called Washington’s Christian Chief of Police on the 
*phone. Summary action was taken. So the Board of Tem- 
perance announced its arrival in town. 

A short time later, the General Secretary, wandering about 
the vicinity of the Capitol, brooding over the injunction of the 
General Conference to build a headquarters for the Board of 
Temperance, saw three vacant lots on the corner of Maryland 
Avenue and First Street Northeast, just opposite the Senate 
wing of the Capitol. 

“That’s strange,” he mused. “Those are the most desirable 
lots in the city for many purposes; certainly they are for our 
purpose. Why in the world should they be vacant?” 

Investigating, he found that the lots belonged to a-large num- 

ber of heirs who had been quarreling among themselves for a 
good many years and that they could not be bought. But he 
said, “I believe that God kept those lots for us and we are 
going to buy them.” 
" That, night late he went down to the Union Station to meet 
Bishop William Fraser McDowell, who was arriving on a late 
train. “Bishop,” he said, “I want you to take a walk with 
me.” “I am tired,” said the Bishop. “Let’s make it a ride 
instead.” “No,” Dr. Wilson said. “This is only three blocks 
and the walk will do you good. I want to show you something 
that will open your eyes.” And when they arrived at the corner 
of Maryland Avenue and First Street, he continued, “That is 
the site of the Methodist Building that is to be.” 

To make a long story short, those lots were bought by the 
purchase of the interests of the various heirs one by one; the 
numerous obstacles placed in the way by the energetic Sanbal- 
lats of Washington were passed, and today there stands on that 
location a white building which is not only the headquarters 
of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, 
but a focal point for Methodism in Washington, a visible indica- 
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tion, not of Methodism’s purpose to interfere with government, 
but of its watchful and patriotic interest in the attitude of its 
country toward the great moral questions of the day. 


TIME PASSES 


A great prohibition wave had swept over the West. The dry 
majority in Congress had swollen to still greater proportions. 
The United States had shut out of its mails the advertisements 
of the liquor traffic. The “bone dry’? principle, advocated by 
the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals had 
been accepted as the standard of prohibition legislation. “One 
cannot but admire the thoroughness of the publicity work. of 
the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals,” 
bitterly said Justice, organ of the liquor trade of New Jersey. 
“Absolutely no detail that might make a bigot of the unthinking 
is omitted.” “The Methodist Church has been the controlling 
factor in these political and legislative accomplishments,” said 
the National Liquor Dealers’ Journal. 

The war came to America’s doors. Our sons were being hur- 
ried to the camps. Our wives and mothers and sisters. were 
being exhorted to save the crumbs, not to waste one slice of 
bread or one spoonful of sugar. But the beer trade was wast- 
ing millions of barrels of good grain to make a product which 
decreased the efficiency of the Nation. 

The Board took the position that if mother could give up 
her bread, Father could give up his beer for the sake of the 
boy overseas. 

And then the fruit of the prayers of generations of mothers 
and the tireless effort of millions of faithful Christians was 
plucked. The Congress had been getting dryer and dryer until 
the wets had been reduced to less than one-third of the legisla- 
tive body. The Constitutional amendment which forever for- 
bade the Government to license the liquor traffic was submitted 
and in a few short months was ratified. 

The close of the war left the Board of Temperance facing 
a peculiar situation abroad. The outlawed liquor traffic of the 
United States was following our missionaries to other lands. 
Meanwhile, the state of currency exchange permitted the doing 
of a dollar’s worth of work for ten cents in some Huropean 
countries. The Board remembered the great commission, “Go 
ye,” and went into a score of countries spreading the gospel 
of temperance. 

Dr. Wilson tells of a minister who once said to him, “Doctor, 
do you ever stop to think why David in crossing the brook to 
meet Goliath picked up five stones for his pouch instead of one? 
It would seem that if he had perfect faith in God he would 
have considered one sufficient.” 

“T never thought of it before,” said Dr. Wilson. 
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“Well,” continued his friend, “I will tell you why. Goliath 
had four brothers and you remember that in that day the quar- 
rel of one member of the family was the quarrel of every other 
member of the family. David was prepared not only to clean 
up Goliath, but the whole family if necessary.” 

The Church needed a pouch full of stones after the war. The 
lying and looseness, the lewdness' and violence of the war period 
had. smashed conventions and brought the cause of morals, pub- 
lic and private, to a low estate. For the first time in the United 
States, nude women were openly exhibited on the stage in our 
great cities, while the popular novels and cheap magazines were 
debauched by a flood of pornographic stories. Gambling spread 
like wildfire. One Goliath lay dead, but his brothers were 
ranging far and wide, ruthlessly trampling under foot the rem- 
nants of American traditions and customs. 


AN EVOLUTION IN THE TASK 


It was not the Anti-Saloon League’s business; that organiza- 
tion is concerned only with the question of prohibition. The 
W. C. T.'U., which in principle “does everything,” was also 
largely absorbed with the great emergency of prohibition en- 
forcement. Reform organizations charged with consideration 
of other questions than temperance were few and weak. But the 
Board remembered that it was a Board not only of, temperance 
but’ of morals, and it organized a systematic war upon bawdy 
literature, filthy pictures, and a corrupt stage. To say that that 
war was won would be far from the truth, but it was certainly 
not lost. Great newspapers in more than a hundred American 
cities took up the battle against the filth flooding our news- 
stands. The worst magazines were driven from places of public 
sale. Many others were greatly modified in character. Stage 
shows, which had been characterized by such appalling blas- 
phemy, lewdness and nakedness, which had for a time been 
absolutely unrestrained, saw the advantage of just a little 
restraint. 


THE STATESMANSHIP OF THE NEW DAY 


This is a new day, a day when diplomacy and sound judg- 
ment are needed as greatly as courage. How does the states- 
manship which wrote such glorious pages in Church history ten 
and fifteen years ago, meet the problems of the present? 

Sound principles apply to every age and to every situation. 
The General Secretary of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition 
and Public Morals has constantly said to his subordinates, 
“Sound theory always works out in practice. Let us hold to 
our charted course. But that does not mean that we cannot 
take in sail when that is the discreet thing to do, nor pile it on 
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when the ship can carry it, nor does it mean that we cannot 
turn aside to avoid shoals. But the course reniains the same.” 

What are some of the guiding principles of the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals today ? 

First, the Board itself and the Church have been carefully 
protected. When some organizations hastened into a great 
movement which was to have yielded scores of millions for the 
extension of the Kingdom, the General Secretary of the Board 
of Temperance said, “We are perfectly willing to go in and 
take a million dollars if it can be raised, but we will pledge no 
funds out of our present receipts to underwrite expenses which 
are not as yet productive.” The entire movement collapsed, 
unhappily, but the Board of Temperance had no great debt to 

ay. It has been the fixed rule of the Board that nothing shall 
e done at home or abroad which does not lend prestige and 
strength to the general work of the Church. This is why 
attempted criticism of the Board’s work on the part of malicious 
and designing groups has fallen flat upon the public ear. The 
conduct of the work has been so careful, the Board has so scru- 
pulously kept within the bounds of its proper sphere of work 
and influence that when a wet Senator arose to denounce it on 
the floor of the Senate, every other Senator, save one, left the 
room, that one remaining to answer the false charges which 
were made. The oldest residents of Washington say that they 
cannot recall another such incident in Congressional history. 

The Board does not meddle with government. It does not 
try to elect Methodists nor secure the appointment of Metho- 
dists because they are members of our Church. Its secretaries 
even refrain from too frequent appearance in the halls of Con- 
gressional office buildings. They are ever ready to give infor- 
mation which is asked for. They let the position of the Church 
on public questions related to morals be known. They shold 
ever high the principles of Jesus Christ as a standard of the 
relations which should exist between man and man, group and 
group. But their activities stop there. Even in regard to pro- 
hibition, the position of the Board has been that the Govern- 
ment must take the responsibility for enforcement, that the 
Church cannot afford by attempted dictation to divide that 
responsibility to the slightest degree. -Certainly, men of ability, 
cleanliness and loyalty to the principle should be put in charge 
of prohibition enforcement. The officials responsible for the 
immediate appointment should be required to make use of men 
who can do the work or should themselves give way to other 
leaders. 

The Board is never for nor against candidates for public 
office, but it does not hesitate to make known their “acts, utter- 
ances and records.” The greatest care is exercised that public 
statements shall be dignified, based upon authoritative infor- 
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mation, but they must be absolutely fearless. Such statements 
are made on the authority of the secretaries except when 
reported as formal Board action. Of course, no responsibility 
can be assumed for newspaper headlines nor for news reports, 
which are frequently distorted. 

Perhaps the greatest service the Board has been able to render 
to the cause was when it insisted upon the bone dry standard 
for prohibition legislation. It will be remembered that at one 
time the form of the Constitutional amendment proposed in 
Congress actually limited the prohibition to lquor intended 
“for sale.” If such an amendment had been passed nearly every 
drop of liquor today would be intended “for personal consump- 
tion,” and enforcement of the law would be impossible. Thank 
God that the form of the amendment was changed -before sub- 
mission ! * 

THE ISSUE OF 1928 


Today a similar situation has arisen and the Board has taken 
its stand squarely on the principle it formerly enunciated. 
There should be a “dry” plank in every party platform in 1928, 
not necessarily a plank approving prohibition, which is fixed in 
the Constitution, but a plank announcing the purpose of the 
political party to enforce the prohibition law. This policy was 
set forth in the Annual Report of the General Secretary of the 
Board of Temperance in 1927, and in February, 1928, every 
great temperance organization in the country has joined in a 
demand upon the political parties for candor and honesty in 
dealing with this issue. 

“Stress education,” Dr. Wilson has continually preached. 
“That is the Church’s job. Insist that the Government enforce 
the law; let us create the sentiment which will support the law. 
We must build up another great total abstinence movement; we 
must organize for study and work in our Sunday Schools and 
Epworth Leagues. We must issue textbooks for our young 
people, leaflets to be distributed by the million; we must place 
books and temperance literature in every school library and 
every other kind of library. And this Board, in particular, 
must be ‘doing the painstaking research work which others are 
not equipped to do and lay the foundation for convincing propa- 
ganda. Every moral issue is our issue.” 

And so the Board keeps working and its work is still peculiar 
and distinctive. The work is different today; it is not a question 
of winning elections; it is a matter of digging, digging, pound- 
ing, pounding, never stopping, in the certainty of a faith which 
is the same today that it was fifteen years ago. 

Let me, as the reward of fifteen years of fellow-service, say 
only this in tribute: “Since coming to Washington, I have 
known many statesmen, and for breadth of viswon, immediate 
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and correct apprehension of a changed situation, and skilful 
use of meager resources, I have not known a superior of that 
statesman of the Church, founder and bulder of the Board 
of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals, Clarence True 
Wilson.” 


THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 


To the Bishops and Members of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church: 


DEAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN: 


The four years covered by the quadrennium since the last 
General Conference have been years of great progress in the 
work of the American Bible Society. In spite of many difficul- 
ties, advances have been made in almost every department of 
the Society’s work. Though there has been a shrinkage in the 
receipts from Churches, the total income has kept up fairly 
well, so that there have been no serious retrenchments in the 
production or distribution of Scriptures for home and foreign 
lands. This, however, has been accomplished only by denying 
requests from the fields for Scriptures and their distribution 
amounting to many thousands of dollars every year in order to 
bring the appropriations within the estimated income. While 
there has been advance, the advance has nowhere met the need 
of the world for the Bible. The total output in the missionary 
service of the Society, as will be stated under the issues of the 
Society, will show an increase of nearly double that of the pre- 
ceding four years. 


JAPANESE EARTHQUAKE 


One great catastrophy, occurring in 1923, appears in the Report 
of the Society for 1924, recounting the almost instantaneous 
destruction of the Fukuin Printing Company at Yokohama, in 
Japan. This occurred September Ist, 1923. There had been 
developed through many years of labor and self-sacrifice a print- 
ing plant under the auspices of Japanese Christians which had 
become without any question the greatest Bible-publishing house 
in the world. It is a strange commentary on the development 
of the Far East that where the Bible was practically unknown 
a hundred years ago there had grown up through the co-opera- 
tion of the different Bible societies and because of the skill and 
faithfulness of Mr. Muraoka, the owner, this plant where were 
kept the plates of the Scriptures used by the American Bible 
Society and the British and Foreign ,Bible Society for their 
work in Japan and Korea and some of their work in China and 
for the work of the American Bible Society in Siam and in the 
Philippines. In a moment, by the utter demolition of the 
building and the starting of fire, the plates were consumed and 
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became a solid molten mass. The personal loss of Mr. Muraoka 
and certain members of his family and many of his staff was 
unspeakable. This plant has not been able to recover from this 
loss. When one contemplates the labor of years in translation 
and reyision and composition and the making of these plates in 
these different languages, one is deeply moved at the tragedy of 
such'a sudden disaster. The cost of these plates represented. a 
money value approximating $150,000 to $200,000. It was the 
greatest catastrophe that has ever come upon the work of the 
Society. Extra editions by the hundred thousand were run off 
by photographic process and these special editions were sent 
immediately to Japan. The Scriptures available in the Japanese 
language in New York, San Francisco, and each of the agencies 
on the Pacific were by cable ordered sent to Japan. 

Immediate opportunity was taken of the approach of Bible 
Sunday in the United States to lay before the people the needs 
of the Society in this emergency, though it is not the purpose 
of the Society to use Bible Sunday to solicit gifts. The Rev. 
Dr. J. L. McLaughlin, who had been in the Society’s service in 
the Philippines, prepared an important document on “The 
Bible Remaking the Orient.” This was the basis of thousands 
of sermons and addresses in the United States and a very quick 
and generous response was given to this extra need of the 
Society. What seemed an impossibility has in the mercy of God 
become an achievement. New groups of translators and revisers 
were called into service, and where necessary, as, particularly, 
in the case of the Philippine versions in ten languages and dia- 
lects, these revisions were made use of in the preparation of the 
new plates, so that the result of the earthquake was the prodiuc- 
tion of better versions in a number of these languages. Churches, 
missionary societies and individuals responded so that nearly 
all the needs created by the earthquake have been met. Certain 
editions were not replaced and other editions are still pending a 
further revision, but as a whole the difficulties so suddenly 
created have been overcome through the very generous response 
of the lovers of the Bible in the United States and all around the 
world. The total received and expended on earthquake account, 
separate from the general budget of the Society, has amounted 
in round numbers to $148,000 received and $145,000 expended, 
with some replacements not yet completed. 

The Society takes this opportunity to express its gratitude to 
friends in the Methodist Episcopal Church, as in all the other 
churches, who helped to make this achievement possible. After 
such a revelation of the regard in which the Society is held, 
it should never fail to have confidence in the divine care and 
oversight which have quickened the hearts of men to meet its 
necessities. Four years ago we reported the war work of the 
Society and the special gifts received to make that possible ; now 
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we report this need of the Society and the way in which it was 
met," 


TRANSLATIONS AND REVISIONS 


Reference has just been made to the advantage taken of the 
destruction of the Philippine plates to bring about certain revi- 
sions in work which had been in some respects tentative when 
first produced. . 

The Llocano New Testament was entirely revised. The I[lo- 
cano Old Testament was corrected for the production of the 
new Ilocano Bible. On this revision work the Rev. Mr. Cordero 
and the Rev. J. W. Moore of the Methodist Mission in the 
Philippines assisted. The Rev. J. W. Moore was the chairman 
of the Revision Committee. 

The Pangasinan Bible was revised. The Rev. T. Cabacungan, 

chairman and chief reviser, and his assistants in the work, 
Messrs. E. Quebral and Thomas Katubig and the Rev. C. 
Navarro, were all of the Methodist Mission. 
In the Pampangan Bible which was revised, the Rev. Herbert 
Riley and Miss Aneta Finley and the Rev. EK. Manuel as chair- 
man, assisted by the Rev. Alberto Songco and Mrs. Ricardo del 
Rosario, all of the Methodist Mission, participated. 

The Bicol New Testament was also revised and the Old Testa- 
ment corrected. 

The Cebuan New Testament was revised and the Old Testa- 

ment corrected. In the Panayan Bible the plates were corrected 
only. Certain work has been begun in the revision of the: Taga- 
log. 
“In LatintAmérica, the Four ‘Gospels in the Huanuco dialect 
of the Peruvian Quechua in a diglot with Spanish have been 
published in association with the. British and Foreign Bible 
Society: si adda vengeees oe 

The. Hispano-Americana New Testament has been published. 
This is_a revision of preceding Spanish translations which 
almost,amounts to a new translation. It was referred to in the 
last report. 

A Valiente St..Matthew for use in the Canal Zone, a Quiche 
Gospel of John and a Gospel of Matthew, the work of the Rev. 
Paul Burgess of the Presbyterian Mission and the Rev.» Amos 
Bradley of the Primitive Methodist Mission, for use in Guate- 
mala, and the Miskito’ New Testament, the work of the Rey. 
George R. Heath of the Moravian Mission in Nicaragua, were 
published by the Society. . 

In Africa, the Epistles in a tentative form, the work of Mrs. 
H. ©. Kramer of Kenya Colony, were published in the Olunyore 
dialect. A new and revised edition of the Luragoli Scriptures, 
the work of the Rev. E. J. Rees of the Friends’ Mission, was 
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issued, and a revised Zulu Bible, representing the labors of the 
Rey. Dr. James Dexter Taylor, was completed. For the Presby- 
terian Mission in the Camerouns, West Africa, the Bulu New 
Testament was published. In the northern part of Africa 
the Gospel of John in Shulla was prepared for tribes in the 
Sudan. 

In Siam, the Gospel of Mark was issued in the Mussu dialect; 
II Kings, revised, was brought out in the Siamese, language. 
The Four Gospels and Acts of the Siamese New Testament 
were revised and issued, and the Lao Old Testament portions, 
transliterated from the Siamese, were completed. 

In China the Cantonese Colloquial New Testament, a revised 
Union Version, was brought out. 

These, together with the Gospel of Matthew in Yiddish for 
the Yiddish-speaking people in the United States, give the 
story of long and patient work on the part of translators and 
of difficulties overcome in the preparation and publication of 
these books and the costs involved, which are considerable. 

Some of these translations were referred to in the report of 
four years ago. It often takes a long time after the work of 
translation has’ been completed to go through the processes of 
publication, including the reading of proofs and the arrival at 
final judgments, involving mail and express from one continent 
to another. Thus there appear in this report statements con- 
cerning work which was in process and referred to in the last 
report. 


ISSUES 


The issues of the Society for the four years have been as 
follows: 


TOPO TOA, ae athts . SAREE LUGL, oShte. Sbnlne sda solide 7,101,289 
RPA Seen soe eCoratae Or Ona ie ee RA eT AT AS Pa Le 6,652,299 
DG oro tets yaks [eG waiple’'e: o:arainc eat Aw OIeie eee 0 biaeeeea te 9,214,423 
D2 atataltava  ateleve teres re\a\ern soda: epee ei eBiatecele’e steie.ccevochiere cigwe 9,907,631 

32,875,642 
Total of previous quadrennium........... eceee 17,001,958 
Encrease <Of}. .!osids fice etd oho Seseicieshard esi os « wslde faye < 15,873,684 


This is a remarkable expansion and represents the co-opera- 
tive efforts of Auxiliary Societies, twenty-two Agencies at home 
and abroad, and co-operating organizations in Europe and 
Africa and Asia and the Islands of the Sea where there are no 
Agencies of the Society, and represents the work of. thousands 
of earnest Christians who are devoted to the spreading of. the 
Scriptures throughout the world, 
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FINANCES 


The gifts of the Methodist Episcopal Church during the last 
quadrennium have been as follows: 


NON rtd Jaki WR ee hE owt $150,085.32 
TE Sk RG POSE SAMAR nt Sm ge Pi ae 124,792.25 
1926. Meee. SAREE CPE SEBARO TIT) 717,159.39 
WOSTEN OL OviOyW Lem Ritd orth Fh. SMe. 3 73,624.14 

Total of), POLeey. aL Ot wediae $425,661.10 


This is a serious shrinkage from the total of $600,000 for the 
preceding quadrennium, when the Society was among those 
which were guaranteed a certain income in the Centenary. 
Fortunately, other communions have followed the example of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and placed the American 
Bible Society on their budgets, and while the whole result has 
been far from satisfactory, and from certain points of view has 
a depressing influence, still, as was stated at the beginning, 
the total income of the Society has advanced slightly, owing 
to increases from individuals, community gifts and other 
sources. 

The budget of the Society has been as follows: 


TADDTOPTIALLONS LOM OLk cis vic ceucie shove syprose eke cee 0 ane a $1,172,319 
TOD ot OE eh EEL 1,204,254 

1926 oc SEE care lens sehisae 1,271,750 

LOD Trcic onche acayeeuneae. 0 AM ofedabe 1,300,200 

$4,948,523 


This total of $4,948,523 is an increase over the appropria- 
tions of the preceding quadrennium of $456,927. 

In all these tables referring to issues, finances and appropria- 
tions, the figures used are the figures published in the Society’s 
- Annual, Report for the year stated. This is necessary in a 
world-wide organization, for many months must elapse before 
the figures from the far fields of the Society can be received 
at headquarters and tabulated. This also is the case in connec- 
tion with the general statements and incidents presented in the 
other paragraphs of this report, except in regard to personnel 
and one or two other items where it seems desirable to bring 
the matters up to date. 


NEW PRESIDENT 


On April 3, 1924,'Mr. E. Francis Hyde, one of the vice- 
presidents of the Society, who had been connected with the 
Society as manager and as a vice-president for thirty years, 
was elected President to succeed Mr, Churchill H. Cutting, who 
resigned on March 6, 1924, and was made a President Emeritus, 
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Mr. Cutting died on April 23, 1924. Mr. James Wood, who 
was also a President Emeritus, died December, 19, 1925. |. 
Mr. Hyde has long been one of the distinguished laymen in 
the religious work of New York City, being for thirty-six years 
treasurer of the trustees of Princeton Theological Seminary and 
an elder in the Collegiate Dutch Reformed Church at 29th 
Street and Fifth Avenue. In the financial world he was widely 
known as one of the vice-presidents of the Central-Union Trust 
Company. He brings to the work of the Society an unusual 
judgment and devotion. In his youth he was a member of St. 
Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church in New, York , City and 
superintendent of its Sunday School. ' 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Frank H. Mann, a general secretary of the Society, 
retired from the service of the Society in October, 1924. In 
January, 1925, the Rev. Arthur Clayton Ryan, who had been 
for five years the secretary of the Levant Agency of the Society, 
was chosen general secretary. Mr. Ryan died suddenly after 
an illness of only three days, June 22, 1927. 

In the fall of 1926 the Board of Managers decided to. elect 
an associate secretary, to care for the work of Scripture distri- 
bution in the United States. On March 3, 1927, the Rev. Eric 
McCoy North, Ph.D., was elected, and he entered into the 
service of the Society. in May, 1927. 

The Rev. Dr. S. H. Kirkbride, a well-known minister of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for many years in charge of the 
Northwestern Agency of the Society, died April 8, 1925. The 
Rev. Dr. J. L, McLaughlin, who had been assisting in the Home 
Office, was appointed to the secretaryship of the Northwestern 
Agency. i 

The Rey. Francis G. Penzotti, who joined the Society’s work 
in 1892, died in Buenos Aires on July 24,1925. Mr. Pen- 
zotti’s work is one of the outstanding achievements of mission- ~ 
ary effort in Latin-America. His son, Rev. Paul Penzotti, after 
his father’s retirement, was elected in his place. 

The Rey. Dr. J. Oscar Boyd was transferred from the Arabic- 
Levant Agency to the Levant Agency in the middle of. 1926, 
and Mr. William 8S. Strong, who had ‘been for many years in 
charge of the North China Sub-Agency at Peking, was elected 
to the secretaryship of the Arabic Levant Agency at Cairo. 

In connection with the Jubilee of the Japan Agency, in Janu- 
ary, 1927, the Rev. Karl E. Aurell was elected as Agency Sec- 
retary. He had been Acting General Secretary. 

The Rev. William F. Jordan, who had served the Society in 
the West Indies, in Mexico, and in the care of the Caribbean 
and the Upper Andes Agencies in South America, and who had 
returned to the United States for furlough, died in Washington, 
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D. C., August. 7, 1926. The Rev. Dr. Robert H. Milligan of 
New York City was chosen to succeed him in the Upper Andes 
Agency, . | 

The Society was bereaved in the death of the following who 
were members of the Methodist Episcopal Church: Senator 
William Dillingham of Vermont, Edmund Janes James of 
Illinois, and Judge Henry Wade Rogers of Connecticut, Vice- 
Presidents, and Miss Ellen McLean of New York City, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Managers. ; 

Among the newly elected Vice-Presidents of the Society 
during this period who are members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are Senator Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana, C. Edgar 
Anderson of New York City and Lewis T. M. Slocum of Illinois, 
and among the Managers, Watson 8. Moore, Mrs, Samuel Mc- 
Roberts and William J. Stitt, all of New York City, and Daniel 
Burke of Summit, N. J. Senator Beveridge has since died, 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society held in May, 1923, 
Honorary Life Members were appointed because of conspicuous 
service rendered in connection with the Bible, its translation 
and its circulation. Among those so chosen were Rev. Charles 
W. Drees, D.D., Buenos Aires, Argentina; Rey. Victoriano D. 
Baez, Queretaro, Mexico; Rev. W. G. Shellebear, D.D., Hart- 
ford, Conn.; Rev. W. E. Blackstone, Los Angeles, Cal.; Rev. 
Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D., Bloomfield, N. J,; Rev. Erwin 
H. Richards, D.D., Oberlin, Ohio; Rev. Charles E. Vermilyea, 
D.D., New York City; Charles H. Fahs, B.A., members of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church.. Of these. we have. also to 
report the death of Rev. Charles W. Drees and Rey. Erwin H. 
Richards. 

In 192% the office of Honorary Vice-President was created 
in recognition of the growing closer relationship and co-opera- 
tion of the principal denominations in America with the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, particularly through the Advisory Council. 
Among those elected to this office were Bishop Joseph F, Berry, 
D.D., LL.D., of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Among the secretaries of the Society now in the homeland, 
in addition to the Rev. Dr. William I. Haven, one of the General 
Secretaries, and the Rev. Dr. Eric McCoy North, the Associate 
Secretary, the Rev. Dr. J. P. Wragg, in charge of the Agency 
Among the Colored People in the United States, the Rev. Dr. 
Frank P. Parkin’ in charge of the Atlantic Agency, the Rev. Dr. 
J.L. McLaughlin in charge of the Northwestern Agency, the 
Rev. Dr. Arthur F. Ragatz in charge of the Western Agency, 
and the Rev. A. Wesley Mell in charge of the Pacific Agency, 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. And on the 
foreign field, the Rev. Paul Penzotti of the La Plata Agency and 
the Rev. Carleton Lacy of the China Agency are members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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FACTS AND INCIDENTS ! 


At the Foreign Missions Conference held in Washington, 
D, C., in January and February, 1925, attention was given to 
the place of the Bible in the mission field. One whole “plenary 
session” of the Conference was given to this theme, . and 
addresses were presented by the Rev. Robert Forgan, D.D., of 
the United Free Church of Scotland, on “The Bible in the 
Mission Field,” and by Mrs. Henry W. Peabody on “The Bible 
and Women.” A special afternoon session in the Church of the 
Covenant given to the missionary work of the Bible Societies 
was addressed by Dr. Oswald T. Allis, Rev. George R. Heath, 
Dr. W. G. Shellebear, Dr. E. H. Richards, Dr. Donald McGil- 
livray, Rev. Arthur C. Ryan and Dr. H. C. Tucker. . 

In the Montevideo Congress held later in the same year at 
Montevideo, in Uruguay, the American. Bible Society shared, 
and there were present as its representatives: Mr. and Mrs. 
W. F. Jordan, Dr. and Mrs. H. CG. Tucker and Mr. Paul Pen- 
zotti. 

In February, 1925, certain Vice-Presidents and Members of 
the Board of Managers in New York City tendered a most 
delightful dinner at the Biltmore Hotel to General Secretary 
Wiliam I, Haven on the twenty-fifth anniversary of his. secre- 
taryship. It was a very brilliant occasion. Addresses were 
made by Bishop William Fraser McDowell, D.D., lL. Or 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. John H. Finley, editor of the New 
York Times, and Secretary Haven. Mr. J. Henry Baker of 
Baltimore, President of the Maryland Bible Society, presided. 

Bible Sunday has had conspicuous consideration during this 
quadrennium, beginning with “The Bible Remaking of the 
Orient,” to which reference has already been made. There fol- 
lowed: “Every Man in His Own Tongue,” a story of the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into more than 800 languages. and 
dialects; “William Tyndale,” on the 300th anniversary of his 
publishing of the first New Testament into English, and “The 
Voice and the Book,” emphasizing the thought that the Divine 
revelation is made known to men not only by the voice of the 
preacher but by the circulation of the Holy Scriptures. 


PECULIAR DIFFICULTIES 


The Society is never without a war or a revolution on. its 
hands somewhere. The Turkish Republic has through most 
of these four years been a closed territory to the distribution 
of the Scriptures, though the situation is improving in respect 
to opportunity for work in the old fields of the Levant Agency. 
In China. the extraordinary fact has happened that in spite of 
bandits and revolution the circulation. of the Scriptures has 
gone forward and has exceeded 3,000,000 copies a year. Though 
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by the closing of schools and colleges the circulation of whole 
Bibles has been curtailed, the demand for New Testaments and 
Scripture portions has exceeded that of the previous year. In 
~ Mexico the difficulties have fallen out to the furtherance of the 
work. In Russia, though the Society itself has done no work, 
it has made grants to Russian Christians who have received 
permission from the Soviet Government to print Scriptures in 
Russia and has made possible by its payments for the necessary 
plates of the whole Bible and the New Testament a circulation 
of many thousand copies of the Scriptures which could not be 
imported. 

This is the eighth report of the American Bible Society which 
I have had the honor to present to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. I am authorized by the Board 
of Managers to express the desire and hope that the General 
Conference will continue the policy of the Church, established 
in 1836, in considering the American Bible Society one of its 
official benevolences and its agent for the translation, publica- 
tion and missionary distribution of the Scriptures throughout 
the world. 

WitiiAm I, Haven 
General Secretary. 


TRUSTEES OF THE 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
in session at Kansas City, Missouri, May, 1928: ie 
The Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church respectfully 

submit their report for the four years, from December 31, 1923, 

to December 31, 1927. 


MEMBERSHIP 


.The only change in the membership of the Board during the 
four years was caused by the resignation of Dr. John Bayne 
Ascham, who was succeeded by the Rev. P. H. Murdick. 


NEW BEQUESTS AND TRUSTS 


The total trusts and bequests December 31, 1923, were $602,- 
177.55. The total trusts and bequests December 31, 1927, were 
$647,321.67, a gain of $45,144.12. The actual new bequests 
were abnormally low, $3,854.21. The fact that for several quad- 
renniums the increase in the trust funds has been largely due 
to the management of the Board rather than to new trusts 
received has led to a realization of the fact that in recent years 
little emphasis has been placed upon the opportunity offered 
through the Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
safe handling of bequests and gifts both to the Church and to 
organizations within the Church. The Trustees feel that the 
time has come when the attention of the Church should be 
called to this opportunity and to the fact that money thus placed 
is administered with the highest efficiency and is safeguarded 
in every possible way. The Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, is the fiscal agent of the Treasurer of 
the Board and all funds are handled and administered through 
them. This Board has never lost a dollar of principal and its 
investments were never made more carefully than they are 
made now, nor has the safety of the actual bequests ever been 
so certain as at the present time. 

The income on bequests for the past four years amounts to 
$170,751.62, including a transfer from the principal of the 
Contingent Reserve Fund of $11,679.78. The administration 
expense for this period was $8,340.25; accrued interest and 
premium on bonds purchased amounts to $5,049.15, leaving a 
net income for the four years of $157,362.22, which, with the 
balance of $7,277.55 undisbursed income on December 31, 1923, 
made a total of $164,639.77. Against this there was added to 
principal by distribution among certain definite accounts a 
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total of $18,716.75; $136,816.43 was paid to beneficiaries, and 
the undisbursed income on December 31, 1927, amounted to 
$9,106.59. The distribution to beneficiaries was at the rate of 
five and one-half per cent. The Board, at its annual meeting, 
January 18, 1928, authorized that hereafter all available income 
is to be distributed after deducting the actual expense of 
administration. 


TERMS OF TRUSTEES 


The terms of the following Trustees expire in 1928: 

Ministers: Frank G. Mitchell, A. M. Courtenay, L. C. 
Bentley. 

Laymen: James N. Gamble, E. I. Antrim, J. R. Edwards. 
~ Of the class whose term expires in 1932, there is a necessity 
for one appointment to be made by this General Conference 
to fill the place made vacant. by the resignation of P. H. Mur- 
dick. : 

Students of the report will note that certain stocks have been 
charged off during the quadrennium. It is only fair to state 
that these were not investments made by the Trustees but were 
received by bequest and never, after receipt, had a market value 
which made them worthwhile. 


QUADRENNIAL REPORT 
OF 
W. A. R. BrurHL, TREASURER OF 


TRUSTEES OF THE MerHopist EPIscoPaL CHURCH 


For Four Years Ending December 31, 1927 
- By. The Fifth Third Union Trust Company, as Agent for Treasurer 


CasH RECEIPTS 
Income Account 


Income on Investments... 22st eee eee ee eet teeter tees $149, 092.85 
Interest on Bequest of E. P. Dwight... .....---.++-+seer er rsy 9,941.61 
Michigan Central Life Insurance Co. for dividends account paid 

up policy on life of Louis W. Probst.....----+-++++e+serrses 36.38 
Sundries: : ..c..01. oils fe meh ESD en Ra eT ee DOS 


1.00 
-—___— $159, 071.84 


Principal Account 


Sarah J. Dillon Bequest (Additional)...... mre $66.87 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the First M.E. ; 
Church, Athens, Ohio (Additional) ......-.+.+.-+- 280.00 
Mary F. Chace Bequest... . 05... see eee eerste 1,200.00 
Helen W. Chandler Bequest: ..... 06-0 see seer neers 1,307.34 $2, 854.21 


Bonds Sold’. bo) veces CEPA 2 ee Gein Boiewe ois iets ts ole sais 269, 052.89 
Bonds matured or called........- 02:08 eee eee weenie eee es 100, 750.88 
Procter & Gamble Co. Scrip sold... 1. cue eee cee eee eters 178.76 
Amount credited to Premium on Bonds : 





$610, 387.99 


$769, 459.83 
Cash Balance December 31, 1923.......++0:ssseeeeererereee saree rnesrts 8,001.84 
$777, 461.67 
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CasH DiIsBURSEMENTS 


Income Account 


Balanicn a. ee ee Pes ois ce. ics ne cod cistern eee apes $1, 200.00 
M. C. Slutes for Legal Services. .......-.--++2-:-5> 2,000.00 
Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Commission as 

Agent for ‘Treasurer. ......- 022 e cnet teen eres 4, nee ‘3 
Sundry Expenses. .... 2.2... 000 eee eee eee eee FTG S83 192 $8,340.25 
Accrued Interest and Premium on Bonds Purchased............ se yee 
Paid to Beneficiaries. ....... 000s eee cence enter tee tne » 186,816; 69 $150, 205.83 

Principal Account 

TOSns Mind Geeta iin: Cit cued talns Sorconuriaetoupers eke Spon © os $202, 000.00 
Bonds Purelased?. 43. SPP Aah. AU bs ey ds aR 425, 204. 50 
Mt. Auburn M. E. Church Parsonage Fund, Balance of Prin- 

cipal on hand surrendered...........0- eee ee eer ee cee eneee 


Cash. Balance December 31, 1927).).. 0.3 ccs nceneccceeeceecsesebepereecees 
; $777, 461.67 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME 


Chotar Income RECelLvedna cess cs sik ose crereme stoeicisl noyeie he 40 oss tele $159, 071.84 
Transferred from Principal of Contingent Reserve Fund........ 11; 679.78 
170,751.62 
Less: 
Administration) Pxpenases epic «,c tev /se wists eis acniel s sivetarh bebe. «ene tele $8, 340.25 
Accrued Interest and Premium on bonds purchased.......... 5; 049.15 
———— $13, 389.40 
Net: Income for the four-Years foe 65 oes ce ts coe sole rie ote eimatge tye odie $157, 362.22 
Undisbursed Income December 31, 1923. ...... 6.60. c cee cece eee eens 7 277;.5D 
SPO UEENING by LINCOM spire oses a tele a5 nis wie gna in oscars “a LolsVake «iain fereele\a'0\e (eivaelelejeyetoreverets $164, 639.77 


Income Added to Principal: 
Balance of Expense Fund to Principal of Con- 


HEI at AAs DLTTCe Lia ae Se ee nla ee ies hee ae ae $4,811.31 
@omtinrent sundae mtn 4 ae iets ov aiclore one 4,739.97 
Supplemental Fund). sho A G0 oo SCE 80.35 
Conference Claimants Fund............+.e.ee0e8 1,743.03 
Permanent, Bind . 0 2. 1i4.). bos beh «0 Vache fw lodel apo] «fale 1,396.26 
Contingent Reserve Fund...............-eseeeeee 5, 497 . 56 
Whetstone Fund, Biblical and African Training 

School ear yain acy tecnica re ecu ceri alee 2 448.27 

——— $18,716.75 


Paid to Beneficiaries: 


Mount Auburn M. E. Church, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Current Expense Fund... $1,474.00 


Various Department Fund............ 750.16 
———— $2, 224.16 
Gammon Theological Seminary.............-.... 55,049.66 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension... 13,776.10 
Board of Foreign Missions............ee.eee00e8 22,714.31 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society.............- 4,964:02 » 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society............- 5,413.26 
Trinity M. E. Church, Cincinnati, Ohio.......... 1,975.68 
Christ Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio’............... 1,529.84 
Methodist Book Concern Account Christian 
AMOLO PELE ge sake tee tee sw carat Poeiete te Maier AA 280.48 
Elizabeth Gamble Deaconess Home.............. 220.00 
Children’s Home, Cincinnati, Ohio... ...........+ 110.00 
Havana, ;Ohto>Ms-B.Churtht sc... cccccccevcsuss 33.00 
Old Bethel Chapel, Batavia, Ohio................ 110.00 
Stewards of Republic Circuit, North-East Ohio 
Gonkerenee cd sik heen tals ce lata ersten loa cers oem sions 220.00 
Conference Claimants, West Ohio Conference. .... 44.00 
Detroit Annual Conference...........20.2 cee eee 110.00 
Minnesota Annual Conference............200088- 110.00 
Stewards M. E. Church, Gann, Ohio............. 220.00 
Mutual Preachers Aid Society..............00.05 4,118.27 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of The First 
M. E. Church, Sangh OO we ay aero ee 85.24 
Trustees of The First M. E . Church, Athens, Ohio... 154.00 
DreLeonsrd: Wadena. c.ccsciswic cices sa os Gicke clele Sisaie 1,100.00 
Methodist Union, Cincinnati, Ohio............... 10,474.32 
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Board of Pensions and Relief..............0.0505 $10, 546.12 
The M. E. Church of Wellsboro, Pa.............5 209.52 
Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. . 26.40 
‘The Chicago Training School.............0.e0008 174.88 
New England Branch, Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
BEY POCICUY, eee sek TSN he a Lea mae 580.16 
Board of Trustees, First M. E. Church, Petersburg, 
INE Sei acts ei clone cin. 5 a eaiecainter ebb ain MPR LEH RE oT 110.00 
Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y..... 51.73 
The Methodist Deaconess Association............ 81.28 
$136,816.43 
———€§£@£$ $155, 533. le 
Total Undisbursed Income December 31, 1927............sceeeceeeeeees $9, 106.59 
STATEMENT OF CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1927 
Total Trusts and Bequests (Principal Fund)................ $647 , 321.67 
Accunnilated: INCOMe. .c. sihs. cise icles aye, sis) elsjers isvepejere ace oe dive tere 9,106.59 
Total Trust Funds December 31, 1927......... ccc cece eee e sere enon $656, 428.26 
Invested as follows: 
Loans secured by Mortgages............0.02055 $170, 700.00 
Loans secured by Collateral...............----+ 15,000.00 
————— $185, 700.00 
Bond sino ss ee ttle: S8s55 fajads aa aists aialaw ote cvasnicie oc y mane eae area 374, 572.00 
Stocks. .csccoc.c sss. dead GEA SeaeE Ae No CLOS. wae 76,955.00 
Land! Trust; Certificates je. <j. i0i50 00 00 eco sielele cee soa ovate te 10, 000.00 
Balance due on Land Contract (Chas. A. Siessetal).......... 9,150.00 
——— $656, 377 .00 
ASHES Ba COlmcearatereret racic iaieye chats elicieile pio'oelS: aliriolie folic oharler¥ rene arevarciaiecei secs urate 51.26 
Total Cash and Securities held December 31, 1927................- 4005 $656, 428.26 
AccEPTED TRUSTS AND Bequests HELD DEecEemBER 31, 1927 
Principat 
Permanent, Hunde se tc ee cele cece tes rosso Weekes. 2 Uadnesion et any Paes $7,156.81 
Supplemental Pind 007 nce Oe at tsa Gu ten tina my intunha tte cibaeiais ah 411.95 
EG Hs Ganomon cD rsti cst: trea kad ates evens (oslo) Sra Reo uaibrsteyapoiiags SE S2yccerptyetige ya 234, 312.74 
Jedediah, Allen- Trust: sai... 05 sccm esuacan spate stars salsisety edo Lien oh dmarepyaky- aceustae) 39, 197.56 
JOReDH Jones Bequest). eee ete et cas ielerieis aie Se sien net sioa nie etic e Shire nenregS 16, 250.00 
Hi Beep wighteBemuest.: 6 2i¢ 5 2a irs av aepstrs etecasncad «Mes, nak ype eet mete beaters F .00 
Julia A. -Applegate Bequest .\nos iae Steis wiste less e ejeueteacisse a win cin Ws hae akeaeys ces Uae , 500.00. - 
AdamcRnousersBeduest. . ois e we eat ose Seis sic is adblgh Seas Taleo eho Eis 4,000.00 
Meredith Cheek Reduestss«s s6e 5 ct cies isles Sab ome ena eas we Gene em 350.00 
Conference @imimante Pund’e iacascer co eicies elo gees owt ences cece tains 8,934.25 
Ato ae ee ehhh EM hte ES ies Sines eam porari NAO MARIO MT amesteGao Te tne 10, 000.00 
Robert i Maller Pimist 3 starts cee mete teeidelet tavern sterdlat et atelecrecopeterare gg one wieiene 6,953.66 
Oliver! Collins Bequests Fit Aerie ciate PER, Ses ace. a ove love rtiitnshe onde abene Shei 1,000.00 
Henrietta obitt eaUestan cist access cree re a ves w tate ee ee oie sarc cra s.sters! onaisaedshate ate 1,050.00 
Samuel: williams Bequests. wrtcutrece state cevshstero(ore oa @ seotah s oictare pleye orp a erate aueiece 260.00 
Martini Ruter Cemetery Bot Mund... F258 ere tain eras crave ore, ec tuce.ale 128 88 
DelanaS), Parks Bequeststi cect, ccs cietstolotelsiolctatata o'srw’acetage't cra Shots os © 40 opus 1,161.98 
Charles Lanedon Bequests. oo. oo ee Sete heh meee wales Cet THe 500.00 
Trinity M. E. ie Endowment, Bund). -.crsiiat aise & ress sce seen soe oats cat's 6,480.50 
Tillian: Gamble, Bequest-ates. vrctis cine teenie st suas crak sloiycteninta vise os, ctuneenigins 2,500.00 
John’ S: Hester Bequeste: Si, GR... tic cetelatetetsio’s ere ee tes cle the Br ceaerern a sraerite 400.00 
Frank XX.‘ Kreitler*Bequest:s17 0. occ cis ec cag ces rnc eee cues tgee gu eans 1,000.00 
Miaryartie (Ha tomo unc eg ent. « ee <r. fe5ttey ite styies wate tcnetaaeeltnle ele ® 40 Gauolare aid. aceoiasciere 100.00 
Apologete Endowment Fund o.c.i. escaicee vine Oded ea ed ee 75.00 
MONTAGE SESE UINC ooo coe ogee Seen ener cars aiepe essa ces Nie aecueris easaeindebaivalena ala ons 100.00 
Jane: McMahon Bequest. lGosteau tk. OOF RET TS re ee ew we nw ne 200.00 
Roth alebsrink Peauestra.<crvert tate miaicticaria tein ease lose Mee autor Ante aitanele' Whe 984.50 
Detroit and Minnesota Annual Conference Fund...............-20.000008 1,000.00 
Plizabeth Owensvbeauest.s i piled sta kibebetdlprrs 6 foe. tn shee athe wa eee 533.00 
Catherine Mo Kibbey: Bequest, <i. ccs sectine erlettlele ieee ola t's ee a aamephpepenaetg 2,000.00 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Current Expense Fund................+505 6, 700.17 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Various Department Fund.................. 3,410.09 
Whetstone Fund—Biblical and African Training School.................... 2,000.00 
George B. Johnson Bequest......... pinkra metadadsteattret enters delete /s s s1felele eee 2,000.00 
Thomas and Mary A. Shepherd Annuity Fund No. 1...............0-00005 795.03 
Thomas and Mary A. Shepherd Annuity Fund No. 2..........-..-5...005 930.91 
Thomas and Mary A. Shepherd Annuity Fund No. 4............-++2.0++0% 815.40 
Catherine N. Scott Bequest... .. 6... cece cece cece eee cence eee ence ees 859.00 
-Myrtilla I. Gann Annuity Gift... 0... cece beet eee e teen e ee ees 1,000.00 
Sarah Je DillintBequesti:s vac cic :siele once ec ivtee oi Tete lee alee Sain vec oes ne ele ne 5,666.87 
Francesca N. Gamble Bequest No. L....cscevsccces reese eee cereternreeae 47,616.54 
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Francesca N. Gamble Bequest No. 2.......-- 20 eee ees e ete ee aes athe - $23, 862.22 
Woman's Foreign Nassioaure Society, First M. E. Church, Athens, Ohio. as 580.00 
W. A. Crawford Bequest.............-- oll .... 1,506.40 
Trustees First M. E. Church, Athens dhaa dG 4 SLs 1 AEE IOUT FN 700.00 
Thomas Edward Corkhill Fund... ... . .gicincul’. sraimaad amos! . anneal) lat 11, 883.69 
ePHOSW alder HAN hy MUNG IAE «cr. 5 J ac.4 4 le aly oe o,8 s ee menses ote a ee 5,000.00 
Thomas :A: Snider Missionary Fund. .eeitrostet.. doses d toy. 220 tee 47,610.49 
Mary BD <Robinson, Bequenti: G82... stprirs sae aiae ein-4i5'a BrSaanelteverseonaeh an cena eae 952.50 
Mary Jane Spence Memorial Fund.......4.. .a@st4ae.! .iowcll Lagann 2,161.26 
Perez Mason Bequest. 2) 2.0. ies cx gen cas acto emioenek, Beem dis he 2,637.23 
ENiUEl I) wee Be ques tyke iss ckerensweSecloe «cues ae) buclee eh Suacnss: ake dyase leuk Saeco See 12,929.32 
RevesNt sNonton Clark Needy Mundss 2 o4,\ vera. als uk cies cies canes cnnyoten 500.00 
Manyali Cnace SBEQuUest cx Gnsi-sits vasa aeteteh dels arenes eee olan oe akhe cence 1,200.00 
Helen, W. Chandler Memorial Fund......0.5..02 ciceca leew veal due dee se 1,307.34 

$587,165.29 
Joseph H. Fake Bequest, Principal Overdraft..............0.ccceccecuccee 29.96 


$587, 135.33 
30 


Contingent Hind mtegasteteteuta: ax terelelessie.8 30s: seiunne tee dean Ne als $27, 584. 
Contingent Reserve Fund...... ADOC HOMNOME ROE Ge OrO one 32,602.04 


$60, 186.34 


$647,321.67 
Principat Funp 
New Bequests Received from December 31, 1923 to December 31, 1927 


Sarah J. Dillon Bequest (Additional)..............0000cc0eeee $1,066.87 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of The First M. E. Church, 





Athens, Ohio (Additional) . . 280.00 
Mary F. Chase Bequest...... 1,200.00 
HalenswiChandler: Bequestisa'siciares% daie'd ote Se Ee eoled os 1,307.34 
Total Trust Funds received in four years..............ecceceecececelce.. $3,854.21 
Bequests Withdrawn from December 31, 1923 to December 31, 1927. 
*Mount Auburn M. E. Church Parsonage Fund (Balance)....... 08 
= .08 
Total Trusts and Bequests December 31, 1923 (Principal Fund)... $602, 177.55 
New Bequests and Additions received........................ 3,854.21 
Income transferred to Principal............................., 18,716.75 
Profit on Bonds sold, matured, or called for redemption credited to 
Principal of Contingent Reserve Fund...................... 38,784.26 
Francesca N. Gamble Bequest No. 1, by sale of Procter & Gamble 
WOmMANY: SOLID a let este eee tee etna Stele aS ON 91.54 
Francesca N. Gamble Bequest No. 2, by sale of Procter & Gamble 
COMpANysSCrIp est een seh hisnae ase Cake ee 87.22 
$663, 711.53 
Deduct: , 
Bequesteswithdrawn e tyes, ie eerie cei: $.08 
Contingent Reserve Fund by transfer to Income... 11,679.78 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Current Expense 
Fund by worthless Stocks charged off*......... 2,190.00 = 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Parsonage Fund by 
worthless Stocks charged off*.................. 1,035.00 
Mount Auburn M. E. Church Various Departments 
Fund by worthless Stocks charged off*......... 1,035.00 
Whetstone Fund, Biblical and African Training 
School by worthless Stocks charged off*........ 450.00 
= 981657389186 
Total Trusts and Bequests December 31, 1927 (Principal Fund)............ $647 , 321.67 


*Not investments made by Trustees but received by bequest. 


The foregoing report is respectfully submitted by the Board 
of Trustees. 
James N. Gampuz, President 
CHartes E. Scuenx, Secretary 


TRUSTEES OF THE CHARTERED FUND 


To the Bishops and Members of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States of 
« America: 


DEAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN: The Trustees of the Char- 
tered Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States of America, respectfully submit to the General Conference 
their Quadrennial Report as follows: 

The amount of the Fund as it stood on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1924: 

Invested Funds........ baiee era $103,597 .05 


Uninvested Funds. ............. 2,482.99 
——— $106,080.04 


The amount of the Fund as it stood on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1928: . 
Invested: Mundsikesiacs leis «leis $116,665.00 


Uninvested Funds.............- 1,400.12 
$118,065.12 


Total increase since last General Conference. $11,985.08 


The above increase is accounted for by profit on sale of securities 
and increased interest account. 

In the year 1924, and spring of 1925, the sum of $35 was dis- 
tributed to each Conference. In the fall of 1925, and the years 
of 1926 and 192%, the sum of $40 was distributed to each Con- 
ference. 

The invested funds of the Chartered Fund are as follows: 


New York State 444% Bonds at par...........--+eeeeeeee $ 5,000.00 
New York City 4% Bonds at par...... 2.6... eee eee eee 10,000 .00 
First Mortgages on Philadelphia Real Estate.............- 2,400.00 
Lehigh Valley General Cons. 444% Bonds at par........... 5,000 .00 
United States Steel Corp’n S. F. 5% Bonds at par.......... 20,000.00 
Pittsburgh, Cin., Chi. & St. Louis 5% ‘‘A” Bonds at par.... 2,000.00 
Northern Pacific Ref. & Imp. 6% Bonds at par............ 12,000.00 
Baldwin Locomotive Works Ist 8. F. 5% Bond at par...... 1,000 .00 
Phila. & Reading Coal & Iron Ref. 8. F. 5% Bonds at $92.43. 18,485.41 
Reading Co. General Mortgage 414% Bonds at $88.95...... 17,790 .84 
American Tel. & Tel. S. F, 544% Bonds at $99.94.......... 17,988.75 
Standard Gas & Elec. Co. 6% Notes at par.............--- 5,000 .00 
Insurance Co. of North America 240 shares Stock (par 10)... 0.00 

$116,665.00 


One vacancy has been caused by the death of Brother Avery 1: 
Harrington. The Board has elected to fill this vacancy Brother 
George E. Thomas. 
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Under the Charter and Supplements thereto, the election of 
Brother Thomas as Trustee is subject to the approval of the 
General Conference at. Kansas City, Missouri, and the approval 
of same is hereby requested. / 

All of which is respectfully submitted by order of the Trustees 


of this Fund. 
Witiram H. RometscH, President, 
Epcar J. Persona, Secretary, ° 
FRANKLIN I. Bopinez, Treasurer. 


Philadelphia, Pa., January 19, 1928. 


TRUSTEES OF JOHN STREET 
METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Eyscopal Church: 


The quadrennium just closed has been signalized by contin- 
uous, every-day activity in this old, historic mother Church of 
American Methodism. Its past is secure; its present has many 
activities and opportunities; its future is rich in possibilities. 

John Street Methodist Episcopal Church is open for worship 
every day in the year; not only for meditative worship but for 
active religious services held under the able leadership of the 
Pastor, Rev. Francis B. Upham. There is preaching every 
Sunday morning by the Pastor and on Mondays at 1 o'clock by 
the Pastor. On Tuesdays at 1 o’clock there is preaching by Rev. 
Dr. Mark Wayne Williams... On Wednesdays at 1 o’clock there 
is a song service conducted by trained evangelistic leaders. On 
Thursdays there is preaching by the Pastor at 1 o’clock for six 
months of the year and during the other six months by out- 
standing preachers available in Greater New York. 

On Fridays a most remarkable and unique service for business 
women is conducted.. This work was initiated by a committee 
having its origin at the time of the Billy Sunday evangelistic 
campaign in New York City. A luncheon is served in the vestry 
every Friday from 12 to 2, and at the same time religious sery- 
ices are conducted in the auditorium. ‘These are attended by 
from 1,200 to 1,300 business women every week—the largest 
work of the kind in Greater New York and, we believe, in 
America. This Friday luncheon and religious service are con- 
ducted by an interdenominational committee of representative 
women from the Protestant churches of the city. At the Friday 
religious services for business women, appeals are made by the 
leaders for decisions for the Christian life. At some meetings 
as many as thirty have made at this altar of old John Street 
their first confession of faith. 

On Saturdays the Sunday School lesson for the following day 
is previewed by the Rev. F. B. Stockdale, the editor of the 
lessons for The Christian Advocate, 

In addition to these meetings there are held, on every week 
day except Friday, prayer and testimony meetings under lay 
leadership, known as the noonday prayer meeting. This noon- 
day meeting is unique, helpful, historic, having been continu- 
ously held for the past forty years. 

These-services as now conducted in the John Street Church 
building have been adapted to the conditions of the community. 
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Located as it is in the midst of the greatest financial district in 
the world, the Church is practically without any local constitu- 
ency. Practically nobody lives in that locality, yet during the 
business day it is one of the most densely populated and active 
big business districts in the world. The ministrations of John 
Street Church have come to have a recognized value in the 
community life. They are conducted on unique lines distinct 
from those followed in other localities. 

The work of John Street Church is made possible through 
the financial support provided in large measure through the 
John Street Trust Fund, which now owns the adjacent business 
property. The wise leadership and generous benefactions of 
former generations have brought into being this trust fund, 
which has been sympathetically administered by the present 
trustees. This fund has made possible the continuance of this 
work. 

Within the past quadrennium two vacancies on the Board of 
Trustees have occurred. Mr. John F. Shera, an old member 
of John Street Church, passed away after a lingering illness. 
Mr. Watson S. Moore resigned on account of his removal to a 
distant city. One of these vacancies was filled by the election 
of Rey. Dr. 8. Parkes Cadman, a Wesleyan by birth and now 
president of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. The other vacancy was filled by the election of Mr. 
Paul Sturtevant, a well known business man of New York City. 
The trustees would respectfully call the attention of the Gen- 
eral Conference to the fact that the site of John Street Church 
property has become and now is one of the most centrally 
located and, from a transportation standpoint, conveniently 
situated sites in this entire Area. The permanent characteristics 
of this section of the city are assured in a way that is impossible 
to predict for any other part of the city. Transportation lines, 
surface, subway, elevated, tubes, tunnels and ferries center here. 
Practically fifty different lines of transportation are within 
from one to eight minutes’ walk of the Church. More miles 
of territory can be reached and more millions of people can be 
brought to this center in the same limit of time and with greater 
convenience than to any other section of the city. 

In the judgment of the trustees there is no doubt of the 
availability and superiority of this property as a central head- 
quarters for Methodist interests in Greater New York, as com- 
pared with the present location of The Methodist Book Concern 
at 150 Fifth Avenue. It has been the unanimous opinion and 
action of the trustees that the John Street Church property 
should be utilized as a Methodist headquarters for Greater New 
York. A great office building can be erected on this valuable 
land and the historic Church preserved as a part of it. It has 
a situation of unique value for American Methodism. If such 
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a center for Methodism be established at John Street, it would 
not only be profitable from a financial standpoint, the income 
from the office building being available for Methodist work, but 
would conserve the great spiritual and historic values found 
nowhere else in America. It would ever stand as a memorial 
to the founders of Methodism in America. The trustees respect- 
fully ask that the General Conference give these matters. most 
careful consideration. 

Under the special provisions of the Church law, the trustees 
of John Street Church are elected by the General Conference, 
We present, in accordance with custom, the following nomina- 
tions, alphabetically arranged, for re-election as trustees of 
John Street Church: S. Parkes Cadman, H. K. Carroll, John 
W. Crawford, Carl H. Fowler, William H. Kennedy, Joseph B. 
Morrell, William J. Stitt, Paul Sturtevant, William N. Van 
Benschoten. . 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN W. CRAWFORD, 
Chairman, Board of Trustees. 
Cart H. Fowter, 
Secretary, Board of Trustees. 


REPORT OF JOHN STREET TRUST FUND 


To THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE MeTHopist EPIscoPaL 
CHURCH: 

We, the members of the John Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church Trust Fund Society, incorporated in 1873 under the 
laws of the State of New York, would hereby forward our 
regular quadrennial report, as follows: 

(1) As custodians of moneys entrusted to us under the terms 
of our incorporation, we have endeavored with the best wisdom 
at our command to administer our income for the benefit of the 
Mother Church of American Methodism. ¥ 

This income has been derived in large measure, as in other 
quadrenniums, from the rental for business uses of the brick 
building situated at 48 John Street, adjacent to the church prop- 
erty and held in trust by ourselves. To which has been added the 
interest on such minor holdings as legacies or other gifts accru- 
ing to us and properly invested. 

The total amount of our expenditures for the benefit of the 
Church, since our last report, has been as follows: 


Disbursed in 1924 for church maintenance, taxes, insurance, 


And = incidental -eXPensesy sc shes <.cre'eth s bels's dee catele Dae $5,660.10 
Disbursed in 1925 for church maintenance, taxes, insurance, 
ance CIdeNtaIEXPENSES tn con's ofa execs cot eieks otk acete Gee ace lowoecs 7,449.91 


Disbursed in 1926 for church maintenance, taxes, insurance, 
and incidental expenses (including $5,000 for remodeling 


Set DL OVE TIC LG))s, axezseuallsn ieikarece leis ensieavens:eieverdov'el avotere Grave 12,734.27 
Disbursed in 1927 for church maintenance, taxes, insurance, 

ANGEINCIGENTAL sEX PEN SESS, scree 'e.cce etece wicle-elehesava g's Bieta aeiaiels 9,295.96 
‘PotalstorathemquadrennwumM ss soste, yc cnsleyie acene,oieiet0,.6)5.c-Woenb eer erocs $35,140.24 


These amounts have been appropriated to the needs of the 
Church in yearly installments, as indicated, and have been 
additional to the sums collected by the local officiary for current 
expenses. 

(2) We can only repeat our conviction that the first Church 
of American Methodism—consecrated as it is by the memories 
of Embury and Webb, of Asbury and Pilmoor, with so many 
more—has still a positive ministration to humanity. To the 
population yet located on the southern part of Manhattan Is- 
land it has its responsibility in regularly appointed Sabbath sery- 
ices; and to the commercial multitudes gathering in lower New 
York it has its opportunity to preach the Gospel in daily noon- 
time worship. And we rejoice for any degree of righteous influ- 
ence that the old shrine is yet exerting, 
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(3) Our regular office for the transaction of business is at 44 
John Street, New York, and our annual meeting is held on 
the second Monday of January in each year. By our act of incor- 
poration, our number is limited to twelve, and now includes 
the following members, G. D. Beattys, W. A. Bentley, J. W. 
Crawford, F. W. Hannan, C. A. Lent, J. B. Morrell, W. T. 
Palmer, Omar Powell, C. F. Price, A. B. Sanford, W. P. Tanner, 
and George Teller. 

We thus forward to your honorable body our quadrennial 
report, with the assurance that we are endeavoring according to 
our best ability to conserve the most sacred interests committed 
to our care; and we may hope that our stewardship will meet 
your full approval. 

For the Trust Fund Society, 
A. B. Sanrorp, President. 
W. A. BenTLEY, Secretary. 
Omar PowE LL, Treasurer. 


REPORTS OF COMMISSIONS, 
COMMITTEES, ETC. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON 
CO-OPERATION AND FEDERATION OF 
CHURCHES IN VILLAGES AND TOWNS 


At a meeting of the above Commission, held at Kansas City 
on Monday, March 2, 1925, with Bishop Waldorf presiding, a 
statement of principles was adopted and afterwards ratified by 
the Board of Bishops covering the important features of the 
Rural Work of the Methodist Episcopal Church. During the 
quadrennium the Rural Department of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension has endeavored to make operative 
the principles as adopted, thus covering the following major 
items: 

1. The development of a new morale in the rural ministry 
and a sense of the importance of rural life in the Church at 
large. 

2 The creation of Rural Commissions in Conferences for 
the purpose of studying the needs of the field and suggesting 
programs of work to meet the same. Twenty-one of these Com- 
missions are now operating successfully. 

3. The reorganization of parish lines and regrouping of 
Churches for co-operative endeavor. This has been one of the 
most successful ventures undertaken by the Department. 

4. The training of our ministry and the co-operation with 
seminaries and denominational colleges for the purpose of 
recruiting same. The Summer Schools and the training Con- 
ferences have been a consistent and important part of the work 
of the Department during the quadrennium. 

5. The relocation of rural Churches to meet the needs of 
changed situations and looking toward a more centralized min- 
istry. This is also being advanced with consistent results to 
report. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


The Commission was much interested in a program being 
developed that would enable the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in rural communities to avoid competition with other denomi- 
nations and at the same time to protect the legitimate interests 
of the Church in fields where we are located. The exchange of 
fields and the interdenominational larger parish have been poli- 
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_ cies developed during the quadrennium toward meeting this 
problem. 

One of the outstanding results has been the organization of 
a Special Fields and Projects Commission within the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension and the adoption of 
a report made by that Commission, which has been accepted 
as a definite policy of the Board in its rural work. Much of 
the work of this Commission is the result of the leadership and 
suggestion coming from the Bishops’ Commission on Rural Life. 

The Rural Department reports an increased interest by the 
Church in rural life and a constructive development of rural 
Church activities as the result of the interest and advice of 
the above Commission. 

E. L. Wauporr, Chairman. 


THE COMMISSION ON COURSES 
OF STUDY 


To the General Conference of 1928: 

The Commission on Courses of Study herewith presents its 
third quadrennial report. It is no light task that has been 
committed to its charge. Despite the notable work of our theo- 
logical schools, which have increased their enrollment where 
the schools of some other churches have decreased, nevertheless 
nearly four-fifths of our ministers are still dependent for their 
special training upon the system of education which is under 
the general direction of the Commission. The scope of the 
work here represented is still known to relatively few in the 
church, alike as to the groups of men pursuing these studies or 
as to the advantages put at their disposal. Here are included, 
first of all, all candidates for the regular ministry who have 
not completed the full course in a theological seminary. Then 
come the supply pastors. When it is recalled that practically 
one-fourth of our charges are “left to be supplied,” the largeness 
of this part of the task becomes apparent. In addition there is the 
increased demand, not only from those who have completed 
the Conference Course of Study, but from pastors who are 
college and seminary graduates, for courses which will direct 
them in systematic and advanced study. 

It is in the service of these men that your Commission has 
developed the various activities upon which it has to report. 
The most important of these are the outlining of the courses of 
study for Conference members, local preachers (with special 
reference to supply pastors), and for graduate study; the prepa- 
ration of special handbooks, helps, and text-books adapted to 
this work; the promotion and supervision of Summer Schools of 
theology in charge of the Annual Conferences; the correspon- 
‘dence work connected with the graduate courses; the annual 
Evanston Conference at which the heads of the Summer Schools 
and of the Conference Boards are brought together; and the 
work of the Educational Director which covers all these activities 
and many more. 


A SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 


It will be seen that what we have here may fairly be called a 
School of Theology. We are not dealing, as we so long did, with 
a mere set of books for reading and a series of examinations. We 
have developed an educational system made possible, in large 
measure, by the peculiar polity of our church. The curriculum 
of this school, or rather its curricula, are determined by the Com- 
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mission. The supervision is through the Educational Director. 
The teaching staff includes over 1,500 carefully selected men who 
form the Boards in our Conferences and in addition several score 
of lecturers chosen from college, seminary, and the pastorate. 
The methods ‘are those of the correspondence school supple- 
mented by attendance at the summer schools which are provided 
now for the great majority of the students. 


OUTLINING A COURSE OF STUDY 


The preparation of the Conference Course and other courses 
of study has been a first interest of the Commission. In this 
work it has constantly sought to secure the aid and advice of 
those most competent to help. It has kept in mind that these 
men were to preach the Christian evangel, so it has sought to 
give them a clear vision and a firm grasp of the great Christian 
verities. As those who were to be leaders in the church, 
it has aimed to make them see the problems of thought 
that they must face and learn how to meet them. It has 
thought of these men as preachers and pastors already engaged 
in their tasks while still students. It has tried, therefore, to 
help them in these practical tasks and to make their studies 
constantly productive for immediate needs. It has had in mind 
their personal spiritual life and has aimed to enrich this. 
It has realized that these were Methodist preachers and has 
tried to give them an intelligent understanding of their own 
church and appreciation of its history and ideals. We are still- 
hampered by a lack of books which are adapted for this special 
work alike in content and mode of presentation. The specially 
- prepared handbooks, The Directions and Helps, are a valuable 
aid in correcting deficiencies as well as in carrying out the 
general plans of the course. 


CONFERENCE BOARDS OF EXAMINERS 


The most important single agency in this plan is the Con- 
ference Board of Examiners. It is upon this that the effective 
execution of all plans depends. Without exception, these Boards 
have met the largely increased demands made upon them with 
loyal and devoted co-operation. They have expressed unani- 
mously their appreciation of the present plans and methods. 
The Bishops have co-operated effectively in their increasing care 
in the selection of these Boards and the standard has been defi- 
nitely raised in terms alike of educational qualifications and 
intelligent devotion. The new status of these Boards should be 
recognized by a change of name. They are no longer a mere 
committee to conduct examinations, but in reality Boards of min- 
isterial education. And their function should be enlarged to 
include the general oversight of all candidates for the ministry, 
including those in college and seminary, and the task of en- 
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couraging all candidates to secure the highest possible training 
in our institutions of learning. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY 


No advance in this work has been more notable than that of 
the Summer Schools of theology. Some eighty Conferences are 
now participating in these, several of the schools being held on 
the foreign field. The Educational Director has given constant 
aid in this field and has personally visited practically all of 
these schools. A slight allowance from the limited budget 
granted to the Commission has encouraged the Conferences 
which in turn have multiplied their own contributions, showing 
the high value placed by them on this work. Ten days is the 
normal length of the session. Attendance is ordinarily required. 
Class work is supplemented by courses of lectures in which 
the best available men, commonly from our seminaries and 
colleges, have given instruction on a level with that of our 
best schools. In many instances two or more Conferences have 
united. The close relation with our colleges has been furthered 
still more by holding these schools, where possible, at the seat 
of such institutions. The co-operation given by our colleges has 
been hearty and most valuable. 

The last quadrennium has seen an interesting development of 
these schools along two lines. In some fifteen of them special 
provision is now made for graduate courses, and this is usually 
tied up with the correspondence graduate courses. In a con- 
stantly increasing number of cases provision is being made 
for the supply pastor, and his attendance is being encouraged 
everywhere. ; 

THE EVANSTON CONFERENCE 


This year the eighth annual meeting was held of what has 
come to be known as the Evanston Conference. Here some sixty 
men gathered together to consider the objects of their common 
work and the best plans for their achievement. . Besides those 
called in as leaders, the group was composed mainly of heads of 
the Summer Schools and chairmen of the Boards of Examiners. 
The value of these gatherings cannot be overestimated for the 
prosecution of the work that is under the Commission, Here 
the men who are doing the actual work in the field bring the 
results of their experience for the benefit of each other and of 
the Commission. And here it is possible for the Commission to 
establish the closest relation with the men in the field. This 
conference has had much to do with the spirit of united and 
enthusiastic co-operation with which our common task has been 
carried on. 


THE SUPPLY PASTOR 
No more difficult problem faces this Commission than that 
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involved in its relation to the supply pastor, and no larger 
opportunity to serve the church. One out of four of our charges 
is “left to be supplied.” Some are taken care of by students, 
some by retired ‘Conference members, some are part time posi- 
tions; but many hundreds of these are in charge of local preachers 
giving full time and differing from our regular ministry only 
in not being Conference members. Age and lack of scholastic 
preparation are the most common reasons for exclusion. ‘These 
men often fill the hardest places and with great devotion. From 
every standpoint they have a claim on our help. That is being 
given them in several ways. The Local Preacher’s Course is 
being shaped with special reference to their need and is being 
approximated as far as possible to the Conference Course while 
still adapted to those who are to take it. Attendance at the 
Summer Schools is being encouraged. Very soon that attendance 
should be made financially feasible and then be compulsory. Gen- 
eral Conference legislation is giving aid; these men are now 
directly under the Boards of Examiners and can no longer be 
employed unless they take the course as required. 


GRADUATE COURSES OF STUDY 


Over 1,100 men have been enrolled in the graduate courses 
of study. These courses are offered to all ministers of the 
church. They afford a fine opportunity to the pastor who wishes 
to carry on systematic study under expert supervision. Five 
such courses have been prepared, of which four are now in active 
use, namely, the courses on the Gospel of John, Jeremiah, 
Jesus Christ and the Human Quest, and Pauline Christianity. 
Every student is urged to enroll in one of these courses upon 
the completion of the Conference Course. Hach course is under 
the personal direction of a professor in one of our seminaries 
with whom the student is in correspondence and to whom all 
work is submitted. Many college and seminary graduates are 
taking advantage of this privilege. 


IN RELATION TO COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


While seeking to secure the highest possible educational ef- 
ficiency in its field, the Commission has no thought whatever 
of making this work a surrogate for that of the regular schools 
of the church. It urges its students to secure the highest pos- 
sible training in these institutions. It aims to co-operate with 
these schools wherever possible and is constantly and with appre- 
ciation utilizing the help of their leaders and teachers. It has 
discovered that the higher the standards are raised through the 
Conference Course, the more young men there are who go to the 
schools. 

THE EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 


This report, prepared apart from his oversight, cannot close 
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without reference to the services of the Educational Director, 
Dr. Allan MacRossie. The intelligent insight into the educa- 
tional possibilities of a great but undeveloped enterprise, the 
unremitting energy and devotion with which the work has been 
prosecuted, the fine tact and unselfish spirit which have insured 
co-operation from all sides—these are worthy of special recog- 
nition. 

The scope of the work accomplished by him can only be 
suggested. Personal contact has been established with Boards 
of Examiners in every part of the church, and the visits have 
been supplemented by correspondence. Students have been 
reached in the same manner, and upon invitation students com- 
pleting the course send their frank estimate of the work to the 
general office. Every Summer School has had personal attention 
given to its problems and practically all have been visited. Con- 
ference with the Bishop and his cabinet has been regularly 
secured as part of the Conference visitation. These are but a 
very partial list of the activities to which Doctor MacRossie has 
given himself. 


IN APPRECIATION 


The Commission is deeply appreciative of the support which 
has come from every part of the church and the interest in its 
work everywhere shown. From the Boards of Examiners first 
of all, from the District Superintendents who are in such close 
touch with the students in the course, from the press of the 
church, from the educational leaders, and many others this help 
has come. The Bishops as a whole, and through the members by 
whom they are directly represented, have given constant and con- 
structive aid. The support of the Conferences has been gen- 
erous and they have been quick to see how vital this work was 
to their own interests as indicated by the financial support given 
by them to the Summer Schools. For all such aid in its work 
the Commission is deeply grateful. 
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THE COMMISSION ON DEACONESS 
WORK 


I. THr Catt AND MEMBERSHIP OF THE COMMISSION 


The General Conference of 1924, meeting in Springfield, 
Mass., passed the following resolution providing for a Com- 
mission on Women’s Work in the Church as related to Deacon- 
ess Work. Adopted May 28, 1924. See Paragraph 595, Disci- 
pline of 1924. 


WueEREAS, It appears from certain Memorials referred to this Com- 
mittee, and from information received during the consideration of the 
same, that it would be helpful to the whole church to take into considera- 
ee entire subject of women’s activities of the church; therefore, 

i 

Resolved, That we recommend to the General Conference that a com- 
mission of seven be appointed by the Board of Bishops, of whom one 
shall be nominated by each of the three forms of administration, to study 
the whole field of women’s activities as they relate themselves to the 
deaconess work in the church and report their conclusions with reference 
thereto at the next General Conference. 

In accordance with this action, the Board of Bishops, meeting in At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, appointed the following persons to serve as 
members of the Commission on Deaconess Work: Bishop Thomas Nich- 
olson, Mrs. May Leonard Woodruff, Miss E. Jean Oram, Miss Alice P. 
Thatcher, the Rev. J. A. Diekmann, Professor Albert Z. Mann, Mrs. 
O. N. Townsend. 


Mrs. O. N. Townsend found it impossible to serve as a mem- 
ber and on her resignation the Commission requested the Rev. 
N. E. Davis, Corresponding Secretary of the Board of Hospi- 
tals, Homes and Deaconess Work, to sit temporarily in an advi- 
sory relationship with the Commission and requested the Board 
of Bishops to consider his appointment to fill the vacancy. At 
the next meeting of the Board of Bishops this appointment was 
made and the personnel of the Commission has remained the 
same throughout the. quadrennium. 

Bishop Thomas Nicholson acted as convenor of the Commis- 
sion and has served as chairman of all of the regular sessions. 
Albert Z. Mann was selected as Secretary and has compiled the 
minutes and records for all of the meetings and investigations 
of the Commission. * 


II. MEETINGS AND Co-OPERATIVE RELATIONSHIP 


During the quadrennium there have been held under the 
auspices of the Commission eighteen regular sub-committee and 
joint committee meetings. The joint committees were composed 
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of members of the Commission co-operating with representatives 
of other agencies, such as the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work; the Board of Education; the University Sen- 
ate, and the other constituent boards and agencies having to do 
with administration or promotion of Women’s Work in the 
Church. A complete list of meetings and agencies represented 
will appear in the final report of the Commission. 


III. Scope AND SERVICE RELATIONSHIPS OF THE COMMISSION 


At the first meeting of the Commission the three following 
functions were agreed upon as the preliminary work of the 
body: 


1. To study the program of Women’s Work as carried on 
under the three forms of Deaconess Administration represented 
on the Commission. 

2. To study the possibilities of a constructive program of 
Deaconess Work considered as a task of the whole Church. 

3. To counsel with the representatives of the newly merged 
Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work regarding the 
organization and conduct of the activities related to Deaconess 
Work and other phases of Women’s Work in the Church. 

Some of the situations referred to the Commission in the 
early stages of the discussion and listed for consideration were: 


. The distinctive garb for Deaconesses. 
. Policies concerned with allowance and salaries. 
. Direction and control of Deaconesses in service. 
Recruiting and placement of Deaconesses. 
Appointments and Conference relations. 
. Conditions and regulations of employment. 
. Pensions and Relief for Deaconesses. 
. Transfers between Conferences and administrations. _ 
. Ordination of Women and the Deaconess relation. 
. National rest and retirement homes. 
. Place and function of the Annual Conference Deacon- 
ess Board. 
12. Courses of Study for Deaconesses. 
13. Deaconesses not affiliated with forms of administration. 
14. Standardization of Deaconess Training Schools. 
15. Other phases of Women’s Work in any way related to 
Deaconess Work, and the extent and tendencies of a professional 
woman’s movement in the Church. 
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In addition to these items the whole process of personnel, 
placement, transfer, leave of absence, retirement, trial and An- 
nual Conference relationships has been carefully studied and 
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detailed recommendations will appear in the final report to 
General Conference. 

As the study of the Commission progressed many new phases 
of Women’s Work in the Church appeared in relationship to 
Deaconess Work and some of the above-mentioned situations 
which seemed in the beginning to offer difficult problems of 
adjustment were minimized in importance when the members 
of the Commission faced the whole task of Women’s Work in 
the Church on a full-time professional and official basis, as well 
as a sacrificial service in the Deaconess Movement. 

In the study of the programs of the administrations repre- 
sented in Deaconess work “it was pointed out that the diver- 
gence of differences has been brought about by the necessity of 
meeting changing conditions. In the natural processes of evo- 
lution, certain convictions had been expressed and procedures 
adopted consistent with the needs as they arose. Also that those 
experiences and procedures had proven of great advantage to 
the different Administrations and become well established as 
marked distinctions of the same, and as characterizing the insti- 
tutions and Deaconesses affiliated with the respective Adminis- 
trations. 

“It was clearly recognized that the traditional lines of 
thought and administration affecting such matters as the garb, 
allowance, etc., etc., were not emphasized as matters of deter- 
mined opposition among the Administrations. Rather that each 
group of workers had developed with singleness of purpose and 
clearness of objective toward greater efficiency in constructive 
Christian service. As their consciences and the circumstances 
under which they worked determined the various courses of 
action, the Administrations developed the differences which we 
now face in attempting to propose a plan of closer uni- 
fication.” 

“Tt was further set forth that the distinctions as now recog- 
nized between the respective Administrations on these matters 
are not serious competitive issues at the present time.” 

In a later meeting the following agreement was reached as 
to the objective of the Commission: “It was decided by com- 
mon agreement that the scope of the Commission includes the 
study of all phases of women’s work in the Church, and should 
include a study of such movements as the Ordination of Women 
and their relation to the Conference Course of Study, the Per- 
sonnel Bureau for Women, now being provided under the Board 
of Home Missions and Church Extension, Unaffiliated Deacon- 
esses and Women Serving in Foreign Fields and in the general 
employ of the Church, and any other groups or movements or 
agencies involving the employment of women, which would 
parallel in any way the services or prerogatives usually conceded 
to Deaconesses. Consideration should be given to the future 
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possible correlation of all of these forms of endeavor under 
some central agency in some way related with Deaconess Work.” 
Another early action which has been of particular significance 
in the findings of the Commission and in determining the final 
report is quoted from the minutes of January 19, 1925: 


It was agreed and ruled that: 

1. Inasmuch as the field of study of the Commission as related to 
Deaconesses was largely that of the activities and administration of the 
newly merged Board as related to women’s work in the church, and 

2. That there was a present need for information and constructive 
suggestions looking to a more unified Deaconess movement the consum- 
mation of which ought not to be delayed for four years until the report 
could be made to the next General Conference, and : 

3. That there seemed to be a mutual desire for hearty cooperation 
on the part of both agencies; 

Therefore, It should be considered in the province of the Commission 
to make approaches and recommendations to the newly merged Board 
and to welcome and receive suggestions for consideration from the Board 
as to the conduct of the study made by the Commission in the interest 
of the whole church and the general administration of deaconess work. 


The same attitude was taken with regard to other Boards and 
agencies, with the result that many of the findings of the Com- 
mission have already been put into practice in the various con- 
structive policies adopted and plans developed during the prog- 
ress of the quadrennium which did not require legislative action 
to make them effective. 


IV. Co-oPERATIVE Resutts Now 1n AOTION 


Many of the early recommendations made by the Commis- 
sion are now in action in the administration of Deaconess Work. 
These may be illustrated by three typical examples of such 
procedure. Recognition of these items is necessary here because 
many of the later achievements of the Commission would have 
been impossible without these preliminary ventures which pre- 
pared the way for more constructive studies and recommenda- 
tions. 


1. Personnel Bureau and Service 


It was further agreed that there would be a decided advantage in the 
closer organization of all deaconesses and deaconess work in a personnel 
service related to the new Department of the Board of Hospitals, Homes, 
and Deaconess Work in the following particulars: 

(1) Clearing information both to the deaconesses on the field and the 
church at large through the new Department. 

(2) The possibility of assembly of the deaconesses of all administra- 
tions into one national deaconess conference or meeting. 

(3) By clearing all forms of control of deaconess work through the 
Deaconess Department and approval of the control of the deaconesses 
through this general agency. 

(4) The setting up of a personnel committee or agency with the fol- 
lowing functions: 
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_ (a) To keep a most accurate record and report of the efficiency or 
inefficiency of every deaconess in the church. 

(b) To render service to the Annual Conference boards and assistance 
through the recommendation as to appointments and placements. 

(c) To provide for the appeal of deaconesses relative to appointment 
and service and furnish a general clearing house for all information and 
interests of individual deaconesses. ; 

(5) Standardization of training schools and courses for deaconesses 
and the general program of training for all types of deaconess work. 


2. Classification of Deaconess Work 


Until the study of this Commission began, no distinct. types 
of Deaconess Work had been defined and the Commission faced 
much confusion as to what actually constituted the work of a 
Deaconess. The following classification was agreed upon and 
soon after was made the official classification for the service of 
Deaconesses recognized by the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work and by the three administrations in the conduct 
of the activities under .their respective supervision. 

The following classification of types of Deaconess Service on 
the basis of employment was adopted as a working basis: 


1. Church and Parish 


Pastor, Parish Visitor, Parish Worker, Pastor’s Assistant, Church 
Secretary, Director of Religious Education, Director of Social Activi- 
ties, Bi-Lingual Worker. 


2. Hospitals and Health Service 


General. Superintendent, Superintendent, Nurse, Dietitian, Social 
Service Worker, Field Secretary, Office Secretary. 


3. Homes for Children, Aged, Deaconesses 


Superintendent, Matron, Secretary, Child-Placing, Kindergartner, 
Nursery Superintendent. 


4. Educational Institutions 


Superintendent, Principal, Instructor, Bookkeeper, Stenographer and 
Office Worker, Field Secretary, President’s Secretary. 


5. Other Religious, Social, and Welfare Agencies 


Deaconesses employed by organizations recognized by the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America, and other organizations offi- 
cially recognized by the Methodist Episcopal Church, and such other 
appointments as may receive a two-thirds vote of approval of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 


3. Inter-Conference and. Inter-Admimstration Transfers 


Previous to the studies of this Commission, no transfers be- 
tween administrations were made, due to the lack of co-operative 
policy and certain inherited misunderstandings as to a possible 
basis for co-operative efforts. 

The Inter-Conference transfers were not carefully recorded 
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and in many instances the process of transfer was not clearly 
understood by the officers of the Annual Conference Deaconess 
Boards. . 

The following procedure was recommended by the Commis- 
sion and has been adopted for general use so far as can be done 
under the present legislation. These items appear in the final 
recommendation for legislative action of the General Confer- 
ence. (Quoted from Minutes of June 2, 1927.) 


(a) Transfers between Conferences. 

A deaconess to be transferred from one Conference to another shall be 
transferred by her Annual Conference Deaconess Board upon the written 
request of the Annual Conference Deaconess Board to which she wishes 
transfer and with the written approval of the bishops of the areas con- 
cerned and the Administration, Institutions or other organizations re- 
sponsible for her employment and support. The transfer shall not’ be 
legal until reported for final registration by the Board of Hospitals, Homes, 
and Deaconess Work. ; 

(b) Transfers between Administrations. 

All requests for transfers between Administrations shall be initiated 
with the Administration with which the Deaconess is listed and shall 
be referred to the Personnel Department of the Board of Hospitals, Homes, 
and Deaconess Work for further reference and recording. Before final 
consecration the transfer shall have the signed approval of both the 
Administrations involved and the Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work on blanks provided by the 
Board for such purpose. 


Other various suggestions of the Commission are now adopted 
by the Board of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work and. by 
the respective administrations and institutions under. which the 
Deaconesses serve and therefore will only need the official legal 
recognition of the Church to put them into universal practice. 
These suggestions will appear classified in detail in the final 
report of the Commission. 


5 V. CHANGES IN DEACONESS ADMINISTRATION 


After thorough consideration the Commission recommends 
the following major changes and additions to facilitate the 
administration of Deaconess Work and produce more. effective 
service among the Deaconesses and institutions in which they 
serve: 

1. Educational qualifications, the Course of Study and Stand- 
ardization of Travning School Courses. 

In the interest of greater uniformity in the three possible 
approaches to. Deaconess Work, namely: 


(1) Graduation from a recognized Training School, 

(2) Graduation from a School of Nursing with additional examinations, 

(3) Gpectayon from the Course of Study in an Annual Conference Dea- 
coness Board, 


the Commission recommends the following essentials as a mini- 
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mum preparation for the Deaconess relationship. (Quoted from 
the minutes of the Joint Committee on Education, meeting 
June 28, 1926.) 


I. PRELIMINARY REQUIREMENTS 


1. High School or its academic equivalent and a thorough knowledge of 
composition and rhetoric. This requirement applies to all deaconesses 
regardless of the method of preparation for deaconess work. 


II. Course or Srupy REQUIREMENTS 


The following essentials approved as basic elements of knowledge and 
experience desirable in the preparation of a deaconess career. 

. Old Testament. 

. New Testament. 

. Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

. History of (a) The Church, (b) Methodism, (c) Deaconess Work. 
. Missions—Home and Foreign. 

.. Evangelism and Personal Work. 

. Religious Education. 

. Local Church Program and Efficiency. 

. Sociology and Social Service. 

.. Supervised Practical Field Work. 


SCOONOOARONE 


— 


III. RecistrRaTion anD REcoRDS 


To include Quarterly Conference recommendation, Health Certificate, 
Personal and Educational history and certification of the Board of Hos- 
pitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 


IV. Trarnina ScHoous 


The following standardization is desirable for the Training Schools 
offering deaconess courses of study: 

1. That courses covering the above ten essentials be offered under 
satisfactory conditions. 

2..That a minimum equivalent of three hours per week be offered in 
each subject listed above. 

3. That the courses extend over a period of two years with not more 
than six subjects relating to Deaconess Work completed in any one year. 

4. That the final determination of the training of any deaconess rests 
with the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 


2. Leave of Absence, Sabbatical Year and Awaating Appoint- 
ment. 


Because of the confusion arising out of the various interpre- 
tations of the traditional “leave of absence” now provided for 
in the Discipline and in the interest of uniformity and effective- 
ness in appointments and general administration, the Com- 
mission recommends the following definitions and provisions for 
the appointment of all Deaconesses not listed in the regular 
active or retired relationship: 


(1) Leave of Absence 


A Deaconess at her request may be granted annually a leave of ab- 
sence by the Conference Deaconess Board on recommendation of the 
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administration, institution, or organization with which she is connected. 
Such leave shall not be granted for more than three years consecutively 
without the approval of the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess 
Work and on reinstatement after more than one year’s leave of absence 
the deaconess shall present a satisfactory health certificate before rein- 
statement is granted. A deaconess may be granted leave of absence for 
the following reasons: 

(a) Personal illness or illness of relatives. 

(b) Personal financial reasons or indebtedness. ; 

(c) Other reasons approved by the administration with which the 
deaconess is affiliated and by the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Dea- 
coness Work. 

A Deaconess on Leave of Absence is not granted credit on annuity 
years for the purpose of determining pension allowances. 


(2) Sabbatical Year 

After a period of seven years of active service, not including the two 
years of probation, a deaconess, on her written request, may be granted 
a Sabbatical Year. Two Sabbatical Years may be taken consecutively 
if fourteen or more years of active service have preceded the request. 
Sabbatical leave may be granted for purposes of rest, study, professional 
training or travel. 

Annuity credit is granted for each Sabbatical Year. 


(3) Awaiting Appointment 
A Deaconess on recommendation of the administration or organization 
with which she has served may be listed as awaiting appointment by her 
Annual Conferenge Deaconess Board. A deaconess may be so listed for 
the following reasons: 
(a) Pending transfer between Conferences or Administrations. 
(b) For attendance at school or special training previous to eligibility 
for Sabbatical leave. 
(c) Difficulty in placement. 
(d) Pending consideration by the Annual Conference Deaconess Board. 
(e) Other reasons approved by the Board of Hospitals, Homes, and 
Deaconess Work. 
Annuity credit will be granted for the time during which a deaconess 
is listed as awaiting appointment. 


3. Pensions and Relief for Deaconesses 


The Commission has given careful consideration to the whole 
matter of Pensions and Relief, but to date has not reached any 
satisfactory conclusion as to the final disposition of this very 
important phase of Deaconess administration. 

Some definite conclusions have been reached: 

1. The consolidation of the various funds with the Deaconess 
Pension Fund, making possible the release of the interest on 
$500,000 to be applied to immediate pension needs is looked 
upon as one of the early important cooperative achievements of 
this Commission. The immediate consummation of these funds 
would have been difficult but for the spirit of cooperation and 
confidence established through the advances of this Commission 
a Wy of the first tasks undertaken after its appointment in 
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2. The Commission is unanimous in agreement that the pres- 
ent pension plan, by which the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work is made responsible for the payment of all of 
the pensions for the retired Deaconesses, is entirely inadequate 
to meet future needs for pensions of Deaconesses now in the 
service of the Church. It seems clearly evident that some plan 
of contributory insurance must be worked out to meet the 
needs of the immediate future. Several plans have been con- 
sidered by the Commission, but none seems to be satisfactory 
or feagible for adoption under the present circumstances. 

3. The Commission recommends the further study of the 
pension problem by a Commission similar to the present one 
with representatives of the various administrations involved in 
the service and retirement of Deaconesses. 

4, The Commission recommends the continuation of present 
plans for temporary Relief Funds conducted by the three ad- 
ministrations to meet the emergency needs of Deaconesses 
temporarily incapacitated by illness or accident. 

5. Inasmuch as a considerable number of Deaconesses have 
served in the capacity of foreign missionaries and under the 
direct employment or appointment of other Boards of the 
Church, the Commission recommends the raising of a Special 
Committee with a representative from each constituent Board 
so involved to cooperate with the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work for the purpose of preparing a policy on 
pensions for Deaconesses who are in the services of Church 
Boards and agencies not directly involved in the administration 
of the Deaconess Pension Fund, and not contributing in any 
other way to the pensions of the Deaconesses rendering service 
under their direction. 


VI. THe ScopE AND CLASSIFICATION OF DEACONESS WorRK 


The following table gives the classification of Deaconess Work 
in America and the total number of Deaconesses serving in 
America and in Europe under the auspices of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. This report is furnished through the cour- 
tesy of Miss Margaret Brooks, Personnel Secretary of the Board 
of Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work under date of Janu- 
ary, 1928, and was prepared in cooperation with the Commis- 
sion and for use in this report. 

The abbreviations at the head of the four columns refer to 
the Deaconesses serving under the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Society, the Methodist Deaconess Association, the German Cen- 
tral Deaconess Association and those having no affiliation with 
any administration in the Church, 

The types of service in which the Deaconesses are engaged 
are indicated by the classification at the left of the table: 
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W.H.M.S. M.D.A. GERMAN NO. TOTALS 


ADM. 

Local Church........... 167 113 10 42 332 
Settlement -F cesataees es 101 10 1 3 115 
Children’s Homes....... i aah a SU) Si 7 34 
Rest Homes’)... 0000.2... 3 5 1 1 10 
Hospitals o....60.5% Jidisles 13 50 49 12 124 
Old People’s Homes..... wine 8 oe re 8 
Schoolssmre= srg ove 33 27 3 3 66 
Girls’ Homes........... 4 14 2 Bi 20 
Deaconess Homes....... 16 13 2 oe 31 
Other Appointments..... 24 36 2 8 70 
368 296 70 76 810 

Leave of Absence........ 62 40 4 15 121 
Retitedsra tater cies noe 35 63 18 3 119 
465 399 2 94 1,050 

Deaconésses in Hurope sou). A) da. SB 1,027 

Total Number of Deaconesses of the Methodist Epis- ' 

Copal CHURCH s cas pusher e on-ass cae hoes Riese cae 2,077 


According to the recently revised records of the Board of 

Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work, there have been 1,867 
women admitted to the Deaconess relationship in the United 
States from the beginning of the movement in 1888 to and in- 
cluding the year 1926. The average age of entrance has been 
29.01 years and the mean age at entrance for the whole group is 
24 years. It is encouraging to note that the Deaconesses are 
entering the work at a much younger average age now than in 
the earlier history of the movement, which seems to indicate the 
promise of a longer average term of service than in previous 
years. 
" The study of the Commission indicates that the average edu- 
cational qualifications of the Deaconesses is higher than the 
average educational qualifications of the ministry included in 
the membership of the Annual Conferences in the United States. 
Studies covering the past few years also seem to indicate that 
the educational qualifications of the Deaconesses entering the 
service are rising more rapidly than the similar qualifications of 
the ministers entering the Annual Conferences. This speaks 
well for the preparation of the young women who are now be- 
coming Deaconesses and would seem to guarantee the continued 
high average of effectiveness which has been characteristic of 
the Deaconess Movement, since its beginning forty years ago. 


VII. Toran Summary oF WoMEN’s WorK IN THE CHURCH 


When this Commission began its work in 1924 there were no 
available figures as to the total number of women employed in 
the full-time service of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Early 
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in the study of the Commission a Joint Committee on Comity 
and Cooperation was appointed and approaches were made to 
the various Boards, Societies and agencies in the Church to 
learn of the number of women employed under each group. 
The reports were slow in coming in and not until after a meet- 
ing of the various representatives had been called in Chicago 
and the objective of the study made clear was it possible to 
assemble all of the total lists from the various agencies. 

The space allowed for this preliminary report will not permit 
the printing of the entire classification by Boards and Societies, 
but in the final report this data will be given in full. 

The table below, also compiled in its final form through the 
courtesy of Miss Brooks, gives the number of women workers 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church in 1927. This table includes 
only full-time trained women workers in the specialized pro- 
fessional service of the Church under the direction of the 
agencies listed. It does not include the native “Nationals” on 
foreign fields nor the part-time salaried workers in local 
Churches. All Deaconesses are included in this table, but 
duplications have been eliminated so that no worker is counted 
more than once in the grand total. 


FULL-TIME WOMEN WORKERS OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 1927 
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1. Significance of the Complete Study 


The complete explanation of the significance of this study is 
impossible here, but suffice it to say that it is the most complete 


« 
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survey to date covering women’s work in the Church. The 
rapid increase of the number of women professionally and gain- 
fully employed by the Church is almost astonishing when con- 
sidered in the light of other modern increases in the past few 
years. This increase is many times greater than the increase 
of men in the full-time ministry and out of all proportion to 
the increase of membership in the Church. It would seem 
from such cursory study as can be hastily made at the time of 
this writing that the increase is also much greater in late years 
than the gains in other professional fields open to women. 

Just what effect this Women’s Movement in the professional 
and official work of the Church will have upon the whole of 
Methodism remains to be seen, but it is the conviction of the 
Secretary of the Commission that the present trend is of pro- 
found significance not only to the future of Deaconess Work 
but also to the future of the ministry and of Christian work 
in general. 

Of the 7,926 women workers listed, about 1,000 are Deacon- 
esses in America and another 1,000 are Deaconesses in Hurope. 
With the increasing demand for official recognition, with the 
present plan for the ordination of women as local deacons and 
elders proving unsatisfactory in so many instances and with 
the additional marked trends favoring the admission of women 
into the Annual Conference relationship, there seems to be an 
inevitable convergence of the various lines of women’s work 
in the Church. Eventually this points to some kind of a united 
or coordinated official recognition between Deaconess work and 
the other phases of women’s work not now officially recognized 
by relationship either in the Annual Conferences or as in the 
case of the Deaconess in the Annual Conference Deaconess 
Board. 


2. Recommendation for the Continuation of the Study 


Recognizing the importance of this situation and the neces- 
sity for more careful and prolonged study, this Commission 
recommends the continuance of this or a similar Commission 
during the next quadrennium for the purpose of still further 
investigation of Women’s Work in the Church as related to 
Deaconess Work and begs to submit this preliminary report 
with the promise of a more thorough analysis and detailed 
summary at a later date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Apert Z. MANN, 
Secretary, Commission on Deaconess Work. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON FED- 
ERATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
PRONOUNCEMENTS 


WORK OF THE COMMISSION 


A. Upon the Commission was laid the responsibility of speak- 
ing for the Methodist Episcopal Church in all Interdenomina- 
tional Pronouncements. Very amicable arrangements were made 
with the interdenominational bodies that, seek to speak for the 
churches, whereby your Commission was enabled to carry out its 
instructions in a satisfactory manner. 

B. The Commission provided for the participation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the World Conference on Faith 
and Order held in Lausanne, Switzerland, in August, 1927. 
The delegation consisted of the following men: Bishop William 
Fraser McDowell, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, Bishop John L. 
Nuelsen, Bishop Frederick B. Fisher, Frank A. Horne, James A. 
James, Edmund J. Kulp, Daniel L. Marsh, John R. Mott, Gaius 
J. Slosser, Edmund D. Soper, J. S. Ladd Thomas, Julian 8. 
Wadsworth, Charles V. Vickery, Robert Bagnell. Some of these 
could not be present during the entire Conference, but the full 
quota of twelve was always maintained. The report of the dele- 
gation is hereby submitted as part of the report of the Commis- 
sion. 

C. The Methodist Episcopal Church is represented upon the 
Continuation Committee of the World Conference on Faith and 
Order by Bishop W. F. McDowell, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, - 
Dean James A. James, and Robert Bagnell. Bishop Nuelsen is 
also a member of the Committee as the representative of the 
Free Churches in Germany. 

D. Acknowledgment is hereby made of the reception of the 
report of the World Conference on Faith and Order to the Com- 
mission on Federation and to the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. It is herewith transmitted to the 
General Conference with the report and recommendation of the 
Commission. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


A. We recommend that, for the purpose of better co-ordina- 
tion, all existing commissions dealing with federation and uni- 
fication, namely, the Commission of Twenty-five on Unification, 
the Commission on Federation and Interdenominational Pro- 
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nouncements, and the Commission on Co-operation and Federa- 
tion of Churches in Villages and Towns be superseded by a new 
Commission to be composed of seven Bishops, fifteen laymen 
and fifteen other ministers. 

This Commission shall assume all the duties and ‘responsi< 
bilities of the aforesaid commissions. eye 

1. All matters of Unification with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, or other Methodist bodies, and “to conduct nego- 
tiations with any other Church which may be willing to consider 
terms and conditions of union with our denomination.” Disci- 
pline, § 580. 

2. All matters of denominational co-operation and Interde- 
nominational Pronouncements as described in Discipline, § 579. 

3. “Co-operation and Federation in Villages and Towns, and 
other matters of Comity.” Discipline, | 563, §10. 

B. We recommend that this Commission be authorized to 
make a careful study of the communication from the World Con~ 
ference on Faith and Order, and to make a suitable response 
to it; to co-operate with that body, with the World Conference on 
Life and Work, the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, and other organizations seeking to promote under- 
standing and co-operation. between the various branches of the 
Christian Church in America. 

JOSEPH F. Berry, Chairman. 
RoBert BaGNELL, Secretary. 12 


REPORT OF THE DELEGATION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH TO THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND ORDER, 
TO THE COMMISSION ON FEDERATION, AND TO THE GEN- 
ERAL CONFERENCE. 


The delegation of the Methodist Episcopal Church to the 
World Conference on Faith and Order, held in Lausanne, Swit- 
zerland, August 3-21, 1927, consisted of the following men: 
Bishop William Fraser McDowell, Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell, Bishop John L. Nuelsen, Bishop Frederick B. Fisher, L. C; 
Clark, Frank A. Horne, James A. James, Edmund J.) Kulp, 
Daniel L. Marsh, John R. Mott, Gaius J. Slosser, Edmund D, 
Soper, J. S. Ladd Thomas, Julian S. Wadsworth, Charles. V, 
Vickery, Robert Bagnell. Not all were able to be present during 
the entire period, but we always had our full quota of twelve 
present. 2s 

The delegation organized by the election of Bishop McConnell 
as Chairman, and Robert Bagnell as Secretary. 

It was impossible to hold a meeting of the delegation:at the 
close of the Conference to adopt a report to be submitted to the 
Commission on Federation, and the Secretary was instructed to 
secure by correspondence or interview the views of the various 
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rhembers of the delegation and to frame a statement that would 
sum up their impressions and recommendations. 

A remarkable spirit of unity and tolerance of mind prevailed 
-in the Conference from beginning to end. The few tense mo- 
ments of the Conference were due more to profound earnestness 
than to any other cause. Every member of the Conference 
seemed to have a real concern to have other points of view as 
. clearly and as favorably presented as his own. 

“It was not the purpose of the Conference to devise plans for 
the organi¢ union of the Churches, but rather to promote a better 
and a deeper understanding ; therefore the Conference sought to 
discover the points of agreement and the real reasons for dis- 
agreement, ‘where’ such ‘were found. 

The area of agreement was larger than the most sanguine had 
dared-to hope, and covered the things that were most vital. The 
subjects upon which there was disagreement were studied with 
profound ‘care, and every effort was made to state clearly the 
varying points of view. 

The Conference was permeated with a deep conviction of the 
profound necessity of the unity of the Church, and, at the same 
time, the’ differences of view upon the nature of the Church, 
the ministry and the sacraments were so deep and were so 
strongly intrenched in the traditions of the long centuries that 
immediate organic ‘union of branches of the Christian Church 
was plainly impossible. i; 

The report of the World Conference to the various churches 
of Christendom’ is ‘herewith submitted to you for such recom- 
mendations to the General Conference as you think best. ‘The 
convictions of the delegation to the Conference from our Church 
may be summarized thus: t 2 

“1. The World Conference was a distinct move forward. Real 
progress towards organic union can only be made as a deeper 
understanding of the truths of our common faith 1s secured. 
The Lausanne Conference must go forward with that work, and 
we earnestly urge the fullest co-operation on the part of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. M 

“9. We are learning to work together in many ways in the 
work of the Kingdom, as in the World Conference on Life and 
Work, in the Federal Council of Churches, the Near East Re- 
lief, and. many reform movements. This must steadily increase 
and hag a vital relation to the movement for organic union. 

3. It is our very deep and reasoned conviction that the work 
of securing organic union must begin and ought to begin at 
once with the churches of America that are so alike in their 
common faith and doctrine, and we earnestly hope that the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will be found in the van in this 
movement, 
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Report oF Section I] at Lausanne, SWITZERLAND, \ RECELVED, 
BY THE FULL CoNFERENCE, AuGuUST 19, 1927. 


THE CHURCH’S MESSAGE TO THE WORLD—THE GOSPEL | 


The message of the Church to the world is and) must always. 
remain the Gospel of Jesus Christ: eee 

The Gospel is the joyful. message of redemption, both here 
and hereafter, the gift of God to sinful man in Jesus Christ... , 

The world was prepared for the coming of Christ through the 
activities of God’s Spirit in all humanity, but especially in his 
revelation as given in the Old Testament; and in the fullness of. 
time the eternal Word of God became incarnate, and was made 
man, Jesus Christ, the Son of God and the Son of man, full of 
grace and truth. 5 

Through His life and teaching, His call, to repentance, His 
_ proclamation of the coming of the Kingdom of God and of 
judgment, His suffering and death, His resurrection and exalta-. 
tion to the right hand of the Father, and by the mission of the 
Holy Spirit, He has brought to us forgiveness of sins, and has 
reyealed the fullness of the living God, and His boundless love ° 
toward us. By the appeal of that love, shown in its complete- 
ness on the Cross, He summons us to the new life of faith, self- 
sacrifice, and devotion to His service and the service of men. ‘ 

Jesus Christ, as the crucified and the living One, as Saviour 
and Lord, is also the center of the world-wide Gospel of. the 
Apostle and the Church. Because: He Himself is the Gospel, 
the Gospel is the message of the Church to the world. It is 
more than a philosophical theory; more than a theological sys- 
tem, more than a program for material betterment. The Gospel 
is rather the gift of a new world from. God to this old world 
of sin and death; still more, it is the victory over sin and death, 
the revelation of eternal life in Him who has knit together the 
whole family in heaven and on earth in the communion of 
saints, united in the fellowship of service, of prayer, and of 
praise, 

The Gospel is the prophetic call to sinful man to turn to God, 
the joyful tidings of justification and of sanctification to. those 
who believe in Christ. It is the comfort of those who suffer; to 
those who are bound, it is the assurance of the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God. The Gospel brings peace and joy to the 
heart, and produces in men self-denial, readiness for brotherly 
service, and compassionate love. _It offers the supreme goal for 
the aspirations of youth, strength to the toiler, rest to the weary, 
and the crown of life to the martyr. 

The Gospel is the sure source of power for social regeneration. 
It proclaims the only way by which humanity can escape from 
those class and race hatreds which devastate society at present 
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into the enjoyment of national well-being and international 
friendship and peace. It is also a gracious invitation to the non- 
Christian world, East and West, to enter into the joy of the 
living Lord. 

Sympathizing with the anguish of our generation, with its 
longing for intellectual sincerity, social justice and spiritual 
inspiration, the Church in the eternal Gospel meets the needs and 
fulfills. the God-given aspirations of the modern world. Conse- 
quently, as in the past, so also in the present, the Gospel is the 
only way of salvation. Thus, through his Church, the living 
Christ still says to men, “Come unto me! . . . He that 
followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall have the 
hght of life.” 


COMMITTEE OF SIX ON FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE PUBLICATIONS 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Kansas City, May, 1928: ’ 


DEAR FATHERS AND BRETHREN: . 


The Committee of Six on Foreign Language ’ Publications 
was first organized in 1918 as a committee of the Inter-Board 
Conference, representing all of the then existing official boards 
and societies of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The General 
Conferences of 1920 and 1924 recognized and continued the 
work of this committee. The action of the General Conference 
of 1924 consisted in the adoption of Report No. 14 of the Com- 
mittee on Home Missions, to which committee had been referred 
the quadrennium report of the Committee of Six on Foreign 
Language Publications. The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Home Missions affecting Foreign Language Publi- 
cations and adopted by the General Conference read as follows: 


“Believing that the Christian printing press can be one of the 
most effective means in bringing the Christian message and Ameri- 
can ideals to the foreign-born and their children, and that the de- 
velopment of-religious vitality in the new environment is largely 
dependent upon literature, either in periodical or in leaflet and book 
form, 

“We recommend that the Methodist Episcopal Church assume its 
share of responsibility for providing a missionary, educational, and 
evangelistic language literature. In this connection we especially 
commend the foundations already laid by the Committee of Six on 
Foreign Language Publications during the past quadrennium, and 
eas that its work be continued.” (Methodist Discipline, 


The work of the Committee of Six on Foreign Language 
Publications during the past quadrennium has been conducted 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Foreign Language Work of 
the Board of Home Missions and_ the Bilingual Foreign 
Language Mission, both of which were created by action of the 
General Conference of 1924. During the quadrennium the 
membership of the Committee has included the following 
persons : 


For the Methodist Book Concern 
John H. Race (Chairman), Publishing Agent 
James f. Holmes, Member of the Book Committee 
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For the Board of Home: Missions ‘J 
David D. Forsyth* and E. D.: Kohlstedt, Corresponding 
Becretaries 9 > 

oP homids Nicholson, Bishop in charge of the Bilingual Mission 

For the Board of Education 
William S. Bovard, Corresponding Secretary 
‘Henry H. Meyer (Secretary), Editor Church School Pub- 

jibe deations:.,}) 45 i{ 


oth: At meeting on December 13, 1926, the Committee took 
cognizance of the death of David D. Forsyth, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board of Home Missions, and recorded the 
following resolution: ae: is 
-. “Be, it Resolved, That the members of the Committee of Six, to 
whom has been committed the oversight and encouragement of the 
Foreign Language literature of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
male record of our sincere personal sorrow and sense of great loss 
in the death of Rev. David D.:Forsyth,.D.D., who had been a, mem- 
ber. of this Committee from its beginning. | 

“Be it. Further Resolved, That we record our appreciation of his 
fidelity, untiring zeal, and consecrated devotion to the Church and 
kingdom of ‘our: Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 


» The officers of the Committee during the quadrennium have 
been:' Chairman, John H. Race; Secretary, Henry H. Meyer; 
employed. executive secretaries not members of the Committee, 
Amy. Blanche Greene, 1924 until September 15, 1925; Ezra 
M: Gox, since January, 1926, joint secretary of the Committee 
of Six.én Foreign’ Language Publications and the Bureau of 
Foreign Language Work of the Board of Home Missions. ; 

. » Since! the-last: General. Conference meetings of the Committee 
have been held, as the work requires, as follows: 1924: October 
24: and December 9 at New York City; 1925: January 28 and 
March 2.at New York City; June 24 at Detroit; August, 19 
at New York City; 1926: January 9, June 1 and December 

13 at New York City; 1927: May 16 at Philadelphia; 1928: 
February: 2% at, New. York: City. 

The administrative expenses of the Committee have been 
prorated) equally among the three cooperating boards. The 
expenses incurred, for the publication of Foreign, Language 
literature have been divided equally between the Board of Home 
Missions and: The Methodist Book Concern. The Methodist 
Book: Concern’ has served the Committee as financial agent,in 
chargé ofall: monies and. accounts, Itemized statements of 
financial receipts and expenditures have been submitted regu- 
larly:to each of the cooperating boards and appear in the printed 
Minutes: of the Committee of Six. . 

*Died, November 8; 1926, and succeeded by 3. D. Kohlstedt as Cor- 
responding Secretary of the Board of Home Missions. 
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Publications issued under the supervision of the Committee 
during the quadrennium have included: ° 

In English, a Handbook-Bibhiography on Foreign. Language 
Groups, a 160-page, cloth-bound book) containing annotated 
bibliographies for and about all foreign language groups in the 
United States, together with statistics concerning number and 
distribution in each group. 

In Itahan, La Voce, a four-page, large form, weekly pub- 
lished at New York. Edward Mascellaro, editor. A’ highly 
appreciated and successfully conducted. Church paper. which 
has received the cordial support and cooperation of the Italian 
Methodist Pastors. . 

In Portuguese, Aurora, a monthly periodical published at 
Boston. George B. Nind, editor. 

In Slovak, Krestan, a monthly periodical published at 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. Adam Nagay, editor. 

Foreign Language tracts issued. and. distributed. include: 
Arabic: Social Creed of the Churches, Facts and Figures of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Czech: Social Creed, Facts and 
Figures; Finnish: Social Creed, Facts and Figures; German: 
What the Church Means to Me; Jtalian: Social Creed, Facts and 
Figures, The Church and the Workingman, Prohibition of 
Alcohol in the U. S., Carmela; Lithuanian: Social Creed, Facts 
and Figures, Prohibition of Alcohol in’ the U. S.; Magyar 
(Hungarian): Social Creed, Facts and Figures; Norwegian- 
Danish: Why Go To Church? The Family, The Bible, two 
evangelistic tracts; Polish: Social Creed, Facts and Figures, 
Things of First Importance, Prohibition of Alcohol in the U. S., 
The Church and the Workingman, The Meaning of the Christian 
Life; Portuguese: Social Creed, Facts and Figures; Russian: 
Social Creed, Facts and Figures, The Cross as a Social Principle, 
Prayer as a Dominant Desire, The Master’s Loyalty to the 
Cause, The Church and the Workingman, Prohibition of Alcohol 
in the U. S.; Slovak: Social Creed, Facts and Figures; Spanish: 
Social Creed, Facts and Figures. 

Bi-lingual Sunday School Lesson Quarterlies in Czech, Italian, 
Magyar, Polish, Russian and Spanish. » 

A Czech pamphlet of 24 pages dealing with the doctrine and 
discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

In addition the Committee of Six has cooperated, without 
assuming financial responsibility, in the production of a Spanish 
monthly periodical, Nueva Senda, published at Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, ‘and the Czecho-Slovakian periodical, Zivot, pub- 
lished at Denver, Colorado. . 

In addition to the above-mentioned periodicals sponsored ‘by 
the Committee of Six, The Methodist Book Conéern publishes 
and subsidizes the following periodicals: Der Christliche Apol- 
ogete und Haus wnd Herd (German), a regular weekly publi- 
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cation of The Methodist Book Concern, established by authority 
of the General Conference and therefore not coming within the 
province of the supervision of this Committee. Sandebudet, a 
regular weekly publication for Swedish constituencies. Lvange- 
lisk Tidende, a regular weekly Norwegian-Danish publication. 
The publications issued by the Methodist Mission in Hawaii, 
the Korean-Hawaiian Christian Advocate and Japan Methodist 
and Ang Mabuting Balita. 

Since the creation of the Bureau of Foreign Language Work 
as a department of the Board of Home Missions and the organi- 
zation. of the Bi-lingual’ Mission under the administrative. super- 
vision of Bishop Thomas Nicholson, the chief responsibility 
for the promotion and supervision of educational and evangel- 
istic work. among Foreign, Language groups in the United 
States rests, so far as the Methodist Episcopal Church is con- 
cerned, on these two agencies. The close cooperation of the 
Committee of Six on Foreign Language Publications with. these 
agencies during the past four years has led the Bureau of Foreign 
Language Work of the Board of Home Missions to request the 
General, Conference of 1928 to continue the Committee of Six 
on: Foreign Language Publications. Should the General Con- 
ference grant this request, the Committee will continue to work 
- in closest cooperation with other existing agencies charged with 
the work of promoting the Kingdom of God and the Christian 
way of life among non-English speaking groups in America and 
assisting these groups in their difficult and important problem 
of language adjustment. With the increasingly effective organi- 
zation and administrative supervision of. this work, the Church 
should look forward to an expansion of its program of literature 
production for’ this important branch of, the home missionary 
activity of the Church. df is6i 
nO: Respectfully submitted, 

THE COMMITTEE OF SIX 


For the Methodist. Book. Concern 
Joun H. Race, Chairman 
James H. Homes 

For the Board of Home Misstons 

_K. D. KoHustept 
Tuomas NICHOLSON 

For the Board of Education 


Wrii1am 8. Bovarp 
Henry H. Meyer, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE METHODIST" 
_. COMMISSION ON MUSIC ) 


I, ORGANIZATION AND. PROCEDURE | 


Soon after the adjournment of the General’ Conference at 
Springfield in’ May, 1924, the newly appointed ‘Commission 
on Music met in official session at New York City. Organiza- 
tion was effected and plans were carefully laid for the ‘work 
of the Commission. Lt ; 

An address to the Church was authorized, setting forth the 
ideals and principles of Church music espoused ‘by the Com- 
mission, and challenging the whole Church’ to’advancement' in 
its standards of music and worship. This address was printed 
in all the official papers of the Church.’ EV TIED: e609 

Conferences on Church music and worship were authorized 
and planned. Many of these have been held and they’ have 
been very successful. Three general types of conferences have 
been promoted: hao OTS 

1. An Area Conference, including all those interested in - 
the subject of music and worship in an entire Episcopal Area! 

2. A District Conference, involving one or more’ Districts 
of an Annual Conference: 

3. A Local Conference, in which ‘the Churches ‘of a‘ commu- 
nity, or possibly of several neighboring communities, co-operate. 

At some of these Conferences’ practically ‘the entire Commis- 
sion on Music has been present, and at all of them representa- 
tive members of the Commission have taken part in the program. 
They have been held in the States of Massachusetts, New York, 
Vermont, Indiana, Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas and Ohio. 

One of the interesting developments in connection with the 
Conferences on Music and Worship has been the uniting of 
many choirs, often of different denominations, in a concert 
of sacred music. In some cases each of the participating choirs 
has sung as a “solo choir,” all of the choirs uniting in one or 
two anthems. On other occasions all of the choirs involved 
have rehearsed the entire program separately and then with a 
few final mass rehearsals have sung as an ensemble choir, The 
results of these sacred concerts have proven that interest in 
good Church music can be, effectively fostered by such c0-oper- 
ative methods, and that a very large public can be interested 
in the concerts or services made possible thereby. 

A number of books have been written by members of the 
Commission, and others by men encouraged by the Commis- 
sion; articles have been contributed to many magazines; a 
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survey of the teaching of music and worship in theological 
schools has been completed, and partly as ‘a result of this, three 
theological schools of the Church offer credit courses in the field ; 
a world-wide correspondence has been maintained with Church 
leaders and musicians; -a survey of the present use of the Meth- 
odist Hymnal has been carried forward; correspondence con- 
cerning a possible demand for a revised Methodist Hymnal has 
been received and studied; much time and thought have been 
given to the development of the service of worship. 


II. Program REcoMMENDED FoR THE LocaL CHURCH 


The Commission on Music has adopted and recommended 
as the program of music’ and worship for the local Church the 
following: Li 19 LOL govig 280 

1, Development’ of congregational singing, including the 
training of a congregation in the principles of ‘worshipful sing- 
ing, and in the use of worthy hymns and music. 

2. The practice of hymn singing in the Church School under 
competent: leadership, together with a careful presentation to 
the members: of the school of interesting information concern- 
ing the use of’ music in worship and the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the great hymns of the Church. In connection with 
this, it is recommended and urged that careful thought be taken 
for the training of the pupils of our Church Schools in all 
matters pertaining to public worship. 

3. A graded educational program of choir organization and 
training, including a junior choir of boys and girls under 
twelve, an intermediate choir of boys and girls between the ages 
of twelve and sixteen, and an adult choir of competent singers 
sixteen years of age and over. This program can be narrowed 
down to two choirs in the small Churches, a junior-intermediate 
choir of boys and girls and a senior choir of adults, and it may 
be expanded in the larger Churches to include a special young 
people’s choral society, a quartet, and perhaps special choirs 
of men or women. 

4, Development of professional leadership in Church music 
and worship. Many of the choicest young men and women 
of the Church talented and trained for musical leadership have 
found no challenge for the use of their ability in the services 
of the Church. During the past two years, under the direct 
encouragement of the Methodist Commission on Music, many 
Methodist Churches (and incidentally a number of Churches 
of other denominations) have provided for full time profes- 
sional leadership.» Under the Commission’ plan ‘a competent, 
well-trained leader devoted to the religious ministry of the 
Church is engaged on a full-time basis. This leader becomes 
responsible for the entire program of music and worship in the 
local: Church. A studio for teaching is provided, preferably in 
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the Church plant; and here the leader offers private instruction, 
thus making the Church the very center of esthetic and cultural 
development in the community. In many cases the money for- 
merly paid toa quartet is re-invested in the engagement of 
such a “minister of Music,” and the results in the training of 
the people of the parish, young and old, and in providing a 
finer leadership for the music and worship nearly always prove 
most satisfactory. The Commission recommends, however, that 
wherever possible a solo quartet be employed and made an 
integral part of the entire program. 


III. Two Sprctat SuspsEcts 


‘In‘ response to a‘ general request the Commission on Music 
has given much attention to two subjects not directly committed 
to its care but related to its work and interest, and not cared 
for by any Commission. if it 

1. The first of these is the attitude of the Church toward a 
revision of the Methodist Hymnal. The Commission is ready 
to set its findings before the Church, but, without recommen- 
dations. Generally speaking, they are as follows: 

(a) There. is considerable demand for a new hymn. book, 
partly based on a desire for new hymns and partly on the desire 
to have the words of the hymns. printed between the lines of 
music. 

While it is undoubtedly true that there is a popular demand 
for the mechanical style with the words printed between the 
lines of music, some authorities in hymnology believe that this 
is undesirable, particularly as it means that the hymns no longer 
will be printed in their true poetical form, 

The Commission, in a very careful study and survey, has dis- 
covered that nearly five hundred of the seven hundred forty- 
eight hymns, chants, and songs in the Methodist Hymnal are 
unknown in many, probably in the majority of, Methodist 
Churches. Numbered among these are some of the finest hymns 
and tunes in the book. In the light of these conditions it may 
be questioned whether it would not be wise to intensively | study 
and promote the use of the present book for another quadren- 
nium. 

(b) There is a very considerable feeling that a new Psalter 
is needed, omitting certain passages which do not seem to accord 
with. the full spirit of Christian teaching, and. including 
passages from other parts of the Scriptures which may be read 
responsively, In many quarters the question has been raised 
as to whether a new Psalter might not be published separately 
from the Hymnal. 

*. The second subject, which is attracting considerable 
attention throughout the Church and to which the Commission 
on Music has given much time and thought, is the revision of 
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the Methodist Order of Worship. At each of its Conferences 
the Commission has introduced addresses and discussions on 
this subject. The general need of a more carefully planned 
service, with a very reverent spirit on the part. of the-minister 
and people, has been universally recognized. Likewise the possi- 
ble betterment of the Order itself through the adoption of the 
John Wesley revision of the Morning and Evening Prayer 
services of the Church of England has been set forth with the 
result that a goodly number of Churches have approved and 
adopted it. | str 


IV. RECOMMENDATIONS. FOR THE FUTURE 


Looking toward the future the Commission makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: Boma! 

1. That the Commission on! Church Music be permanently 
organized as a Commission on Music and Worship. al 

2. That the Commission on Music and Worship be ‘financed 
either independently or as'a part of one of the Boards of the 
Church, preferably the Board of Education. The entire finan- 
cial support of the work of the Commission has been under- 
written, and most of it has been paid by the members them- 
selves during this quadrennium. The Church should support 
it in the work it has undertaken to do, and ‘make possible ‘the 
extension of that work. 
© 3. As soon as possible a full-time secretariat should be’ devel- 
oped and the incumbent given an office and secretarial help, 
and then put at the service of the entire Church. Shao 
4, The Commission’ should be relatively small in itself, with 
perhaps ten or fifteen members, but should be definitely related 
to each of the Annual Conferences of the Church. To this end 
it is suggested that each Annual Conference appoint or elect 
a Commission on Music and Worship of its own specifically to 
co-operate with the General Conference Commission in its pro- 
gram and work. : 
Sake Respectfully submitted, 


THE METHODIST COMMISSION ON MUSIC, 


Bart Enyeart Harper, Chairman 

Caru F. Price, Secretary 
Karu P. Harrineton, Executive Committeeman 
A. J. BUCHER "A 
Metvin J. Hii 

Howarp LyMANn 

“R. G. McCutcHan 

J. F. OLIVE 

JoHN Mann WALKER 

H. H. Witson 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
NEAR EAST RELIEF | 


Your committee, appointed: by the Bishops on order. of the 
last General Conference, respectfully brings to the General 
Conference the sincere thanks of Near East Relief for the work 
our Church has done for the orphans of Bible lands. The com- 
mittee has kept in touch with the work overseas and at home 
and is glad to approve it as vitally needed, constructive® in 
policy, economically administered and outstanding among the 
organizations in the Near East in character building and Christ- 
like ministry. 

Several of our Methodist leaders have seen the work during 
the quadrennium, including Bishop Nuelsen, Robert Bagnell, 
Henry H. Meyer, F, C. Hiselen, Orien W. Fifer, J. Lane Miller, 
Oscar T. Olson, Harry E. Woolever and others. Their unani- 
mous testimony is wholly favorable. The, chairman adds his 
earnest witness to. theirs. 

The nation-wide co-operation of the American Churches with 
Near Kast Relief is noteworthy. All Communions have made 
their distinctive contributions *to the. cause... Methodists have 
been conspicuous in their leadership in’ the enterprise from 
the beginning. Dr. Frank Mason North was one. of the little 
group which met in the office of the late Cleveland H. Dodge 
when the first appeal for $100,000 was decided upon. twelve 
years ago, Out of that beginning has grown an international 
service which has received and administered during the twelve 
years in money and supplies approximately $105,000,000., Sev- 
eral prominent Methodists are members of the Board of Trus- 
tees. Among those our Church has contributed to the National 
Executive Staff are Charles V. Vickrey, General Secretary ; 
William E. Doughty, Associate General Secretary and National 
Field: Administrator; ‘Alonzo E. Wilson, Assistant Secretary ; 
Clyde F. Armitage, Executive for Churches, and;Mrs. Henry 
H. Meyer, who prepares all the materials for the religious 
press. 

Dr. Henry H. Meyer is Chairman of the Committee on Relig- 
ious Education. This committee has organized and directed an 
excellent program of practical religious nurture, and has pre- 
pared Bible lessons for the orphans, which the Eastern Churches 
also are beginning to adopt. Four years ago those Churches 
lacked Sunday Schools, modern. lesson material, hymns and 
children’s sermons, but, partly due to. the results in the train- 
ing of the orphans, they are now welcoming our Western meth- 
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ods and our evangelical and social interpretation of the Master’s 
teachings. 

~ At least 1,500,000 people were saved from perishing by Near 
East Relief. 132,552 children have been sheltered and cared 
for in its orphan schools, of whom 32,131 remain under its 
care. Of these, 13,005 are in orphanages, 19,126 in subsidized 
homes or under supervision outside of orphanages. 

The work is not finished but the end is in sight. As a result 
of the report of a Survey Committee and a careful study of the 
situation by the overseas staff, the remaining obligations and 
commitments of Near East Relief have been budgeted. The 
sum of $6,000,000 is required to provide for the children still 
in the care of Near Hast Relief, to assist in cleaning up the 
remaining refugee centers and to bring the work to a glorious 
and worthy culmination. 

It is imperative that this full amount be secured to safeguard 
the investment already made and to prevent the physical, moral 
and spiritual disaster which would accompany and follow the 
premature termination of the work. 

An underwriting campaign to raise the $6,000,000 has been 
launched to secure the budget as quickly as possible. When 
this sum is secured financial campaigns for Near East Relief 
will cease, but it is understood that the work overseas must go 
on until the children are brought to self-support. The Execu- 
tive and General Committees of Near East Relief have officially 
approved of this budget and the financial campaign, and have 
named June 30, 1929, as the date on or before which it is 
expected the financial campaign will have been brought to a 
complete success. 

Representatives of the Church and other co-operating com- 
mittees which met with the Board of Trustees of Near East 
Relief on January 4, 1928, cordially and unanimously approved 
and indorsed the budget and campaign plans. They have also 
been approved by the Annual Meeting of the Federal Council 
of Churches, the International Council of Religious Education 
and many other organizations. 

Your committee would respectfully suggest that the following 
action be taken by the General Conference : 

First, that the Near East Relief Co-operating Committee be 
continued and that its membership be appointed by the Bishops, 
with such changes or additions as may be desired, to advise Near 
East Relief regarding its overseas program and to assist in the 
underwriting campaign. 

Second, that our Church continue its co-operation with the 
Near East Relief in such ways as may be practicable, that we 
may do our full share in helping to complete the work, 

Near East Relief is a most notable international Christian 
service, and its orderly completion will exalt the Christ in the 
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lands that gave Him to us, in a way that justifies the best 
co-operation of all our people. 

~ General Conference Committee on Near East Relief: Luther 
B. Wilson, William F. Anderson, Frank Mason North, J, W. 
Edel, Wallace H. Finch, James R. Joy, L. H. Murlin, J. G. 


Wilson, Robert Bagnell. 
RatpH W. Socxman, Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE GENERAL CONFER- 
ENCE COMMISSION ON SOCIAL 
- SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


_ By action of the General Conference of 1924 a commission 
consisting of nine members was created with instructions to 
study the whole question of the organization of all the social 
service activities of the Methodist Episcopal Church and to 
report to the General Conference of 1928. 

_ The members of this special commission are Bishop Adna 
W. Leonard, Bishop Charles Wesley Burns, W. H. Van Ben- 
schoten, Elmer L. Kidney, Ralph E. Diffendorfer, George H. 
Spencer, Ernest H. Cherrington, E. P. Dennett, and G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam. 

In addition to the meetings of Special Sub-Committees and 
the special. work done by individual members under, specific 
instructions from the Commission, six meetings of .the Com- 
mission itself have been held during the quadrennium. 

Very early in the life of this Commission it was apparent 
that in its membership there was represented practically every 
point of view on this important subject. In spite of the decided 
differences of opinion on various phases of social service work 
in the Church, however, the members of the Commission have 
shown a remarkable degree of unanimity as to procedure, and 
in their efforts to get at the whole truth and to face all the facts. 
The desire of the entire membership of the Commission has been 
to be able to present a complete survey of all the Church’s social 
service activities and to make constructive recommendations to 
the General Conference. 

The scope of the Commission’s operations, under the broad 
instructions of the General Conference, includes a compilation 
of the pronouncements of the General Conference on the subject, 
a searching inquiry into the work of the Methodist Federation for 
Social Service, and a Survey of Social Service Activities of the 
several Boards, Bureaus and Agencies of the Church, together 
with an investigation into the kind and character of work being 
conducted by other church organizations along social service 
lines. 

The work of this Commission has revealed something of the 
complications involved in such a task as that which has been 
undertaken. The vast changes which in recent years have taken 
place in the industrial and commercial life of the nation, the 
revolution in means of communication and transportation, and 
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the far-reaching significance of new inventions and new factors in 
economic and social relationships, which modern science is rap- 
idly effecting, have all emphasized the importance and necessity 
for a. very careful analysis, and for a more comprehensive survey 
than was at first thought to be required. 

The Commission therefore, after a very thorough considera- 
tion of all the factors involved, begs leave to recommend that 
this Commission be continued for another quadrennium with 
instructions to continue its investigations, complete its survey, 
and report its findings and definite recommendations to the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1932. 

Bisuor Apna W. LEONARD. 
BisHoP CHARLES WESLEY BuRNs 
Emer. L. KIpNey. 

RatpxH E. DIFFENDORFER. 

GrorcE H. SPENCER. 

ERNEST H. CHERRINGTON. 

E. P. DENNETT. 

G. BROMLEY OXNAM. 


[Note: W. H. Van Benschoten was unavoidably absent when 
this report was signed. ] 


THE COMMISSION ON UNIFICATION 


To the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church: 


Your Commission on Unification submitted to the General 
Conference at Springfield, Massachusetts, May 2, 1924, a plan 
of unification of the Methodist Episcopal Church and the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, endorsed by more than the two- 
thirds vote of each Commission as prescribed by the General 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 1922. 
The report was adopted May 7 by a vote of 802 to 13. 

_ This action was officially transmitted by the Secretary of the 
General Conference to the College of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South. 

A special session of the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, called to consider this matter, met 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, July 2, 1924. The plan of unifica- 
tion adopted by the Joint Commission was submitted to the 
General Conference as a majority report and was adopted, July 
4, 1924, by a vote of 297 to 75. 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
at Springfield, on May 27, 1924: 

Voted (a) to continue its Commission on Unification, with 
power to represent the General Conference “in methods of pro- 
cedure and in any undetermined matters not affecting the sub- 
stance of the plan adopted by the General Conference”; and in 
the event that the General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, adopted the plan of unification recom- 
mended by the Joint. Commission. 

Voted (b) to instruct the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, to submit the plan of unification to the vote of the 
Annual Conferences, meeting durimg the year 1925; and 

Voted (c) to call the Lay Electoral Conferences within the 
bounds of the Annual Conferences to meet during the year 1925 
for the purpose of voting upon the plan of unification and the 
constitutional changes involved therein. ; 

Similar action was taken by the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

Accordingly, a vote was taken in the two Churches in the 
year 1925, with the following result: 

Methodist Episcopal Church: 

For the Plan: Ministers, 10,987; Laymen, 7,153; total, 18,140 

Against the Plan: Ministers, 721; Laymen, 214; total, 935 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South: 

For the Plan: Ministers and Laymen, 4,528 

Against the Plan: Ministers and Laymen, 4,108 
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It will be seen therefore, that the plan of unification received 
the necessary two-thirds vote in the General Conference and in 
the Annual Conferences, Mission Conferences and Lay Electoral 
Conferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church; and that it 
received the required two-thirds vote in the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, but did not receive 
the requisite three-fourths vote in the Annual Conferences of 
that Church. The College of Bishops reported the result to 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, at Memphis, in May, 1926, with the following state- 
ment: 

We cannot forget that three recent General Conferences have declared 
their belief in the feasibility and desirability of some plan of unification 
for American Methodism. . ... Let us not cease to cherish the glad expecta- 
tion of a closer unity of the people of God in general and of our own Meth- 
odist families in particular. 

That General Conference adopted resolutions stating that the 
plan, while satisfactory to a majority of the voters in the Annual 
Conferences, was looked on with fear by a very respectable and 
powerful minority; hence the necessity for “a more careful and 
a more scientific study of the whole problem in all of its phases.” 
It was therefore voted— 

(a) That there be no agitation, discussion or, negotiation con- 
cerning unification during the ensuing quadrennium; and 

(b) That a special committee of research and investigation 
composed of seven elders and seven laymen be elected by the Gen- 
eral Conference, “whose duty it shall be to make a careful and 
scientific study of the whole question in its historic, social, legal 
and other aspects” and report their findings in detail to the 
General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
in 1930. 


In transmitting this report, we, the members of the Commis- 
sion on Unification, wish to testify to our increased conviction of 
the wisdom of unification and to our earnest desire for wnifica- 
tion; and to our full purpose that there shall be nothing lacking 
in our spirit or action to bring the great consummation to com- 
pletion. 

To indicate, therefore, that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
is officially ready to proceed as Providence may direct, we recom- 
mend, that in order to keep alive the vision of union and to 
render our attitude to it officially permanent, the General Con- 
ference continue a Commission on Unification with authority to 
negotiate with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, or any 
Church of the Methodist or kindred groups. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wittiam F. McDowe.1, Chairman 
A. W. Harris, Secretary 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
. WORLD PEACE 


To the General Conference of 1928: 


The General Conference of 1924 adopted a report on World 
Peace, which, after making vigorous declarations pledging the 
Church to assist’ in creating the will to peace, in creating the 
conditions of peace, and in creating organizations for peace, 
took this definite and specific action: 

“World Christianity is enlisting in the campaign for peace. We 
seek alliance with all the forces which make for the principles here 
advocated. We, therefore, propose that our Church now assume its 
full share of responsibility by appointing at this General Conference 
a commission of twenty-five members, five bishops, ten ministers and 
ten laymen, authorized and instructed to invite the religious forces 
of the world to unite in a conference to consider the best plans and 
methods for making the impact of a world-wide religious sentiment 
against the evils we deplore.” 


The Commission thus authorized was duly appointed and 
sent about its work. 

In, August, 1924, the Commission published an appeal. pre- 
pared by its sub-committee on Education for Peace, headed 
“Summons American Methodism to a Church-wide Celebration 
of Armistice Day in the interest of International Goodwill and 
Understanding.” This widely circulated, document was influen- 
tial, together with other utterances, in-raising the tide of public 
opinion which frustrated the plan of desecrating that anniver- 
sary by turning it into a parade of military preparedness— 
“National Defence Day”—with its stimulus to the war spirit 
at home and its disturbing reaction upon the other nations. 

By an arrangement between this Commission and the Fed- 
eral Council’s Commission on International Justice and Good- 
Will, a twelve-page pamphlet entitled, “What Pastors and Lay- 
men Can Do in the Crusade for a Warless World,” was, sent 
to 13,301 Methodist Pastors, accompanied by a letter from 
our Commission urging the recipient to avail himself of this 
material in advancing the cause of World Peace. 

Although no provision was made by the General Conference 
for defraying the expenses of this Commission, the Treasurer 
of the General Conference, upon request of the officers of the 
Commission, interpreted the action as authorizing him to defray 
expenses of members in attending such meetings as were certi- 
fied to him as being within the view of the General Conference. 

Accordingly, the Commission participated in the. National 
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Study Conference on the Church and World Peace, which was 
held in Washington, D. C., December 3, 1925, upon call of a 
large group of peace bodies, representing many churches, and the 
Federal »Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Our 
Commissioners were present in force, our Chairman was elected 
President of the Conference, which was one of the most thor- 
ough-going and forward-looking groups of Church representa- 
tives that has ever addressed itself to the study of the problems 
connected with creating the will to peace, the conditions which 
make for peace, and the organization for peace—the three aims 
of our declaration of 1924. Twenty-eight denominations shared 
in the discussion and adopted the “Message and Recommenda- 
tions” which are made a part of this report. (Exhibit A.) 

This, message, in whose framing we had such an intimate 
and influential part, was promptly communicated to the Church, 
not only through the Advocates, but individually to each Dis- 
trict Superintendent, with the request that they call the atten- 
tion of Pastors to it in the interests of creating the sentiment 
for World, Peace in all our congregations, 

By direction of the Commission, a letter was sent to every 
Annual Conference in 1926, enclosing a copy of the resolutions 
adopted by the General Conference of 1924, requesting appoint- 
ment by every Quarterly Conference of a Standing Committee 
on International Justice and Goodwill, such Committee to be 
a “working committee representing the youth, womanhood and 
manhood of the Church. It shall co-operate with the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America and with all 
constituted agencies of the Methodist Episcopal Church on 
International Justice and Goodwill in promoting peace and 
brotherhood. It shall further seek to interest the Church, Sun- 
day School and Hpworth League in the above subjects.” 

From time to time attention has been called to other avail- 
able documents bearing on this subject and many of them have 
been distributed through the various channels of publicity and 
to all who made application to the secretary. 

In the conviction that the work of the Washington Study 
Conference was fundamental in forming public opinion, your 
Commission has co-operated whole-heartedly with the Continu- 
ation Committee of that body in its work for World Peace. 

Individual members of the Commission have been able, 
through organizations with which they are connected, to formu- 
late courses of study on World Peace, to organize committees, 
and to set in motion agencies which otherwise might not have 
been interested in this subject. These activities are traceable 
largely to the program, plans and suggestions laid down by the 
Washington Study Conference, in which this Commission was 
an integral part. 

The Commission has also officially shared in repeated and 
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important representations to the President of the United States, 
the Secretary of State and the Senate Commission on Foreign 
‘Affairs in matters relating to World Peace. The attitude of 
our Church, as set forth in the Springfield declaration, has 
been constantly held before the proper officers of the Govern- 
ment, ‘and every effort has been made to make effective the 
purpose of the General Conference. The Sunday School, Ep- 
worth League and Missionary organizations of the Church are 
already being ‘definitely engaged in studying attractive and 
convincing courses on World Peace. 

The World Conference of Religious Bodies on Peace, which 
seemed so desirable to the General Conference, is still far in 
the future. The feeling which the General Conference has voiced 
has grown and spread. Doubtless that declaration greatly 
stimulated its growth. It was soon apparent, however, that 
such an assembly, to be worthy of the name and object, must 
have a much broader basis than the invitation of a single Amer- 
ican denomination. Encouraged by our action, another group, 
the Church Peace Union, whose personnel includes two members 
of your own Commission, has addressed. itself.to the task. now 
seen to be one of extreme delicacy, complexity and large expense: 
By correspondence it has broached the idea to leaders of every 
organized. religion, Christian and non-Christian, and has 
received several hundred responses. ._ So favorable are these 
that the Secretary, Dr. H. A. Atkinson, has recently left the 
United States on a world tour to visit these leaders and arrange, 
if possible, for a preliminary Conference to be held in Hurope 
within the next two years, in which the decisions will be made 
and the organization effected looking toward the desired World 
Conference two or three years later. The expense of such a 
gathering and the labor involved, even in the preliminary 
inquiry to determine its practicability, were not in the mind of 
the General Conference when this Commission without funds 
was instructed to “invite the religious forces of the world into 
Conference,” yet we think we do not overrate the value of that 
action when we attribute to it the helpful influence exerted 
upon the Federal Council and the Church Peace Union, agen- 
cies, because of their representative character and ampler re- 
sources, better qualified and equipped to do the things to which 
the General Conference gave the immense impetus of its en- 
dorsement. 

Your Committee recommends that the General Conference 
reaffirm the principles to which it dedicated itself at Spring- 
field, im 1924, and that it shall make such financial provision 
as shall serve to make it possible to have conducted in Churches, 
Sunday Schools, Epworth Leagues and in educational’ institu- 
tions. definite, convincing and attractive courses, looking toward 
the making of a new mind. on this all-important. subject. 
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The need of such instruction is great, as great as it was four 
years ago. The world mind is still infected with the war-poison. 
Governments, assuming that war is inevitable, continue to 
lavish the people’s billions on ships and guns beyond any con- 
ceivable needs of a warless world. More and more we are learn- 
ing that unless spiritual aims and brotherly motives can. dis- 
place greed, jealousy and suspicion, civilization will spend itself 
in war. It is the high duty of the churches of America to find 
a way to lead the mind of the Nation into the path that leads 


to peace. Witiiam F. McDowertt, Chairman 


JAMES R. Joy, Secretary. 


[EXHIBIT A] 


THE CHURCHES AND WORLD PHACHE 


The Message to the Churches of the United States from The National 
Study Conference of Representatives from Twenty-eight Com- 
munions: : 

Northern Baptist Convention, Southern Baptist Convention, 
Church of the Brethren, Christian Church, Churches of God in N. A, 
Congregational Churches, Disciples of Christ, Friends (4 bodies), 
Greek Orthodox Church, Mennonites (2 bodies) Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. A., Presbyterian Church in the U. S., Reformed Presby- 
terian Church, Protestant Episcopal Church, Reformed Church in 
America, Reformed Church in the U. S., Salvation Army, Seventh 
Day Baptist Churches, United Brethren Church, United Presbyterian 
Church, American Unitarian Association, Universalist. Church. 


Washington, D. C., December 3, 1925. 

In every age Christians are compelled not only to voice their pro- 
test against the existing order but to point out precisely what the 
spirit of Christ demands and to try practically to embody it. 

In this effort to interpret and apply the spirit and teaching of 
our Lord, the Church, it should be frankly admitted, has rendered 
a service whose practice has stopped far short of its ideals. It 
should be now ardently seeking, as it confronts present-day obliga- 
tions and opportunities, actually to know the mind of its Master and 
to do whatsoever He commands. We here have sought the truth and 
the inspiration by which right decisions might be reached and a 
program for peace be adopted which we may ask the Church to 
undertake with a vital faith and a conviction of victory. 

War is the most colossal calamity and scourge of modern life. 
It is not inevitable. It is the supreme enemy of mankind. Its 
futility is beyond question. Its continuance is the suicide of civiliza- 
tion. We are determined to outlaw the whole war system. Eco- 
nomics and industry, social welfare and progressive civilization, 
morality and religion, all demand a new international order in which 
righteousness and justice between nations shall prevail and in which - 
nation shall fear nation no longer, and prepare for war no more. 

For the attainment of this high ideal the life of the nations must 
be controlled by the spirit of mutual good will made effective through 
appropriate agencies. War must be outlawed and declared a crime 
by international agreement. The war spirit and war feelings must 
be banished and war preparations abandoned. Permanent peace, 
~ based on equal justice and fair dealing for all alike, both great and 
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small, must be achieved. The kingdom of God in the relations of 
nations must be established. 

This stupendous, difficult and urgent task challenges the churches 
of America and all citizens of good will. It is a moral and religious 
as-well as an economic and political task. All the forces of civiliza- 
tion must therefore unite in this noble adventure of faith and pur-. 
pose. 

This Study Conference, representing some thirty Communions, 
rejoicing in the many ringing declarations and constructive pro- 
posals by various religious bodies in their official actions, presents to 
the Churches of the United States of America the following Affirma- 
tions and Recommendations: 


IDEALS AND ATTITUDES 


The teachings and spirit of Jesus clearly show that the effective 
force for the safeguarding of human rights, the harmonizing of 
differences and the overcoming of evil is the spirit of good will.. 
Throughout His entire ministry, in all human relationships, Jesus 
was consistently animated by this principle of active and positive 
good will in the face of opposition, governmental oppression and per- 
sonal violence. He vindicated the life of love and service in the face 
of suffering and trial. His constant emphasis. on. forgiveness, the 
charge to His disciples to love their enemies and His prayer on the 
cross, “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do,” 
express and illustrate His spirit and method. 

The Church, the body of Christ all-inclusive—transcending race 
and national divisions—should henceforth oppose war as a method 
of settling disputes between nations and groups, as contrary to the 
spirit and principles of Jesus Christ, and should declare that it. will 
not as a Church sanction war. 

The Church should not only labor for the coming of the Kingdom 
of God in the hearts of men but should give itself to constructive 
policies and measures for world justice and peace. It should fear- 
lessly declare its distinctive message of good will. It should pro- 
claim this message regardless of fluctuating opinion and political 
exigencies. 

The Church should teach patriotic support of the State, but should 
never become the agent of the government in any activity alien to 
the spirit of Christ. The Church should look to the responsible 
statesmen of a Christian country to conduct the public business 
along those lines of justice and reason which will not lead to war. 

The Church should recognize the right.and the duty of each indi- 
vidual to follow the guidance of his own conscience as to whether 
or not he shall participate in war. 


1We draw a clear distinction between the use of force in police service, 
domestic and international, on the one hand and in war on the other. While 
force involves coercion or physical control in: any case, the motive and end 
of police force is fourfold: it is inspired by goodwill for the common welfare ; 
it is corrective and remedial in its nature; it is exercised by neutral parties; 
it ig strictly limited by law and has justice as its aim. f § 2 

War, whether aggressive or defensive, is the use of organized violence in 
a dispute between nations or hostile groups. Even though one of the parties 
may be guiltless, it creates hatred, leads to unlimited loss of life and prop- 
erty, and always involves large numbers of innocent victims. In war the 
parties directly concerned seek to settle the issue involved by superior force 
regardless of justice. Usually war involves conscription of the individual 
conscience and a nation-wide propaganda of falsehood, suspicion, fear and 
hate. This is modern: war in its nature and processes, as our generation 
has seen it, whether the war be fought for offensive or defensive purposes, 
War is thus the very antithesis of police force. Attention is called to the 
fact that a punitive expedition undertaken by one or more nations on their 
own initiative is essentially a war measure and not an exercise of inter- 


national police force, 
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POLICIES AND PROGRAMS 


1. The fundamental forces in upbuilding a Christian world order 
are those concrete activities which by their very nature create, as 
well as express, good will between nations and races. Let the 
churches, therefore, be zealous in works of international benevolence, 
be friendly to the strangers in our land, and support home and for- 
eign missionary enterprises and institutions. 

2. The churches in all lands should rise above the spirit and 
policies of narrow nationalism, and to this end they should 
strengthen the bonds of friendship and mutual acquaintance through 
common activities and conferences such as that recently held at 
Stockholm on Life and Work. 

3. In the achievement of world justice and peace the United States 
and other nations will have to reconsider those policies and prac- 
tices that tend to create international ill will, suspicion and fear. 
In the enactment of legislation dealing with even domestic matters- 
that have international consequences, each nation should practice 
the principle of the Golden Rule. In this connection we have ‘espe- 
cially in mind such difficult questions as 


(1) Monopolistic control of raw materials essential to modern 
industry and economic welfare, 

(2) Regulation of immigration, 

(3) Race discriminatory legislation, 

(4) Investments in backward countries, 

(5) Economic and social oppression of minority racial groups 
within a nation. 


4. In harmony with the spirit of the Washington Conference on 
Limitation of Armament and in keeping with the declaration by 
President Coolidge that “peace and security are more likely to 
result from fair and honorable dealings . . . than by any attempt 
at competition in squadrons and battalions,” the United States 
should actively co-operate with the other nations in still further 
reduction of armaments. 

5. Plans for military expansion and increased expenditures in the 
Pacific are needless in themselves because of agreements already 
made. They are provocative of suspicion and misunderstanding on 
the part of other nations, and are contradictory to the affirmation of 
President Coolidge that “our country has definitely relinquuished the 
old standards of dealing with other countries by terror and force 
and is definitely committed to the new standard of dealing with them 
through friendship and understanding.” 

6. We rejoice in the policy of our government, adopted by the 
Washington Conference on Limitation of Armament, for co-operating 
with China in seeking the early abolition of “extraterritoriality,” 
the adoption of “equal treaties” and the recovery of tariff autonomy. 
We urge the maintenance by our people and government of such 
attitudes toward, and treatment of, China and of Chinese—and of 
all Asiatics—as are required by the principles of good neighborliness 
and the Golden Rule. 

7. The maintenance of justice and good will between the peoples of 
the Orient and the Occident is essential to the peace of the Pacific 
and of the world. We of the United States, therefore, need to 
scrutinize with seriousness and care those acts and laws, both local 
and national, that are straining these relations, with a view to such 
modifications as well conserve the essential rights, the self-respect 
ae iss honor of both of these great branches of the one human 
amily. 
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“3 We pelieve that the United States should examine its. historic 
policy known as the Monroe Doctrine, and ‘seek, :in co-operation with 
other American peoples, such a restatement of this policy as will 
make it a one for good ees BS ot a United: States and Latin 
America. 

9. We rejoice in the éoudethnation| of: ihe militaristic eral oe 
the President in his’Omaha’ address and record our:opposition to.all 
efforts; to, use. the: Reserve, Officers’, Training Corps, the Citizens’ 
Military Training Camps and the Mobilization or Defense Test Day 
exercises as means, of fostering the spirit of war among our citizens 
and especially among our youth. We approve all suitable efforts to 
improve the physical well being of students in our schools and col- 
leges, ,.both, boys.and girls, but we emphatically disapprove’ of ° com- 
pulsory military training. We urge careful review of the effect of 
military training in.all its phases. sy 

We deplore and regard as unnecessary ‘the proposed organization 
of industry. under, the government in preparation for’ possible war. 
Such, organization, is opposed. to the declaration of President! Coolidge 
that. we should, demobilize intellectually, as well as ‘in the military 
sense. It would inevitably ‘tend to promote ‘the war' ‘spirit in com- 
merce and among industrial workers. 

10. Our government, together with all other great civilized nations, 

should ‘share in common agreements and- in’ cémmon’ undertakings 
and. activities in, the establishment and’ maintenance’ of the institu- 
tions essential for* world’ justice, for the peaceful settlement ‘of ‘all 
disputes, for mutual protection | of peace-loving and ‘law-abiding 
nations from ‘wanton attack, and. for reduction of sah ashe he by: oe 
nations. 
, In. this. prograin . the United ' ‘States ‘has ‘an inescapable respon: 
sibility and an essential part. The movement for world peace cannot 
succeed without’ active participation by both the “people and the 
government. ‘We therefore recommend to'the people of our land et 
following. concrete measures: 


4a Immediate entry of ne United States into, the Permanent 
Court of: International. Justice, with, ‘the Harding- Hughes- 
Coolidge reservations. 
»(2)>Declaration :by! the United Spates ‘that, it. will accept the 
weovafiirmative jurisdiction of the World. Court,,and will 
submit to,it every threatening dispute which the :-Court 
ris: competent:to settle. 
81@3) Full ico: -operations: of our Sareoument with other nations 
din’ securing the negotiation! and: ratification,of :anvinterna- 
sotional treaty: outlawing war, as:a crime; under, the law, Of r9« 
nations. ; 
[0i@)yrAdoption: by::the United States | of ae ola of orale 
co-operation! with. all-the humanitarian jand,-other com; 
“M@issions»and «committees of the, League, of Nations ; to 
é swhich commissions ‘and committees it may be invited. ,, 
) (5) ‘Entry of the United States :into the League of Nations 
i with the reservation ‘that the United: States will have, no 
responsibility, moral; or).otherwise,; for, participating in 
_the':economic or) military discipline of any. nation, -unless.,, 
189 i3uch participation: shall (have; been authorized by. the ons 
Ons: segs > ite United Stare sinned: id 


Rear MENDATIONS 


t. We rejoice to learn that twenty: igi Sora sin tone? have already 
formed their’ respective @ommissions’ on‘ International Goodwill 
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and Peace and earnestly recommend to those Communions which 
have not yet done so the importance of taking this step at an early 
date. 

2.-We request the Executive Committee which has arranged for 
this Study Conference on the Churches and World Peace, with 
such addition 'to its membership as it may find desirable, to serve 
as a Continuation Committee with the following duties: 


(1). To secure promptly the publication of the Message to the 
churches adopted by this Conference and its circulation 
as widely as possible among the Communions of the 
United States. ¢ 

(2) To invite each Communion to take such official action as 
it may think desirable in regard to the affirmations and 
recommendations of the message. 

(3) To confer with the Federal Council’s Commissions on 
International Justice and Goodwill and on Christian 
education regarding methods of co-operation and pro- 
cedure in the continuing programs. of promotion and 
education essential to the achievement of the ends in 
view. j 


3. The achievement of permanent world peace is dependent upon 
the development .in children and youth, through education, of con- 
victions concerning the Fatherhood of God, the spirit and teachings 
of Jesus Christ, the unity of the human family, and the principles 
of justice; and upon the establishment of attitudes of mutual respect 
and reliance upon reason rather than force. We therefore recom- 
mend that the Continuation Committee, in co-operation with the 
yarious educational agencies, denominational, interdenominational 
and undenominational, secure the preparation of an adequate pro- 
gram of education for the development of these convictions and 
attitudes. 

4. We recommend that, in the development of this program, due 
consideration be given to the results of recent studies of innate 
tendencies in human nature as well as of the molding influence of 
society itself upon growing life. 

5. We believe it is possible to train a contemporaneous’ genera- 
tion of children around the world to find ways in which the gospel 
of good will can be applied to racial and international relationships. 
We therefore urge upon the Communions the unique responsibility 
for world understanding presented through their missionary rela- 
tionships. To this end we suggest that the committee seek the co- 
operation of the missionary and other agencies in the working out 
of such a system of training. 

6. We recommend, further, that there be recognition of the mental 
attitudes and social influences in present-day life which tend to 
prevent mutual understanding and sympathetic co-operation be- 
tween classes, nations, and races, and that programs of adult educa- 
tion and activity be prepared which shall develop relationships and 
attitudes which are in accord with the life and teachings of Jesus. 

7. Any effective program of education for peace must be 
thoroughly integrated with the whole process of education. We 
therefore urge that close working relations be established between 
all the program-making educational agencies upon which the 
churches depend, and that the plans for peace education be worked 
out co-operatively. 

8..We recognize the strategic position of the local church, its pas- 
tor and Christian leaders, in the program to end war, and suggest 
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the importance of forming local committees for peace promotion 
and education. ‘ 

9. We recommend that every City Federation or Council of 
Churches be urged to form its own Committee on International 
Justice and Goodwill, which should co-operate with the Committees 
in local ‘churches in community activities and programs.’ in the 
interest. of world peace. We would call attention to the educational 
opportunities offered in connection with the observance of Armistice 
Day, Golden Bule Sunday, Christmas, Goodwill Day, and other 
anniversaries. 

10. We wacommmiand the holding of another Conference on the 
: Churches and. World; Peace, when, in the judgment of the Continua- 
_ tion Committee, the educational program. shall have been suffi- 
ciently carried out by the churches to render such a Conference 
pss while. 


TREASURER’S REPORT OF THE EPISCOPAL 
FUND OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH FOR THE YEAR 1927 | 


The receipts of the Epissopadl Fund for the fiscal year indie December 31, 1927, 
were $312,454.51, which was $47,931.24 less than those’ received during the fiscal 
year of 1926, due to the reduction in the rate of apportionment. — 


The disbursements of the Episcopal Fund for the year 1927 were $434, 860.02, 
exceeding the receipts for the same period by $122,405.51. 

The expenses charged against the Episcopal Fund for the fiscal year 1927 were 
$20,645.86 less than the expenses of the fiscal year of 1926. 


The cash on hand in the Episcopal Fund at the close of the fiscal year, December 
31, 1927, is as follows: 


Cashtintioanilcessptccusis titre Sees unre. cae roma eaten mei $927.93 
Nperna aid LO Ata <i ose! ovens waste wioeaeiacs (aca couetes alee towbicd «nie tavets ss 115,000.00 
PLOGAD ssccurors sichereloce ari g) septenar cls eraieterel mane ne eae $115,927.93 


For the current fiscal year, 1928, the estimated income based on the apportion- 
ment of 144% of the total paid pastors, including house rent; Fall Conferences, 
1926, $18,209,713 .00, and Spring Conferences, 1927, $10,300,175.00, is $320,735.00. 


Resources for 1928. 


@ashvonshandWanuaryelst, US282 . 7 aon «= sists toe tenet lees $115,927 .93 
Estimated receipts.-as: abOVe.-..05 oa. ne ccc ee voc ete ee cen ee 320,735.00 
$436,662.93 
The estimated needs for 1928 are as follows: 

Salaries, BT Bishops ab WO; 0005.2 sacs ae cieshee eoiane $222,000 

5 Retired Bishops, ata OU OMe ers c ee rae 15,000 

gf 2 Missionary Bishops, at $2:750 Se ceen ecco 5,500 

Allowance 9 widows of Bishops, at $1,500 Bieta BORA 13,500 

$256,000 

House rent, at $1,500, for each effective Bishop. . 55,500 


Office Allowance, at $1, 800, for each effective Bishop. 66,600 
Traveling (including transportation of our Bishops 

and their wives from the foreign fields to the Gen- 

eral Conference, and other expenses, not includ- 


ing moving costs) Bt et PORE ie ee an Gre a ie 60,000 
Sundry miscellaneous items.................-00 10,000 
448,100.00 
Estimated deficit December 31, 1928................008- $11,488 .93 
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(A PPORTIONMENTS » RECEIVED From 
TO CONFERENCES CONFERENCES 
1924 Rate 2% and 134%........... $425,000 | $457,017.83 | 
1925 as 134% and 1 BU sien ioe esa “- ° 400,000 499,496.06 
1926 00 LAE ek oe hartcuns 6 344,391 351, ‘017. 00 
1927 Ore erect oie PaO PRE Re 307,865 © & 307,036.00 
Estimatep EXPENSES” get te exomnans 
1924.. 80: Ha UE ee eal e esas Pane we $448,500 i $459,799.84 
y 19252. OS e PRE OS ne fe td oe bBo wires ‘443,800 447,089.28 
SAO eee ee Cee ag ans eee ata 440,700 455,505.88 
qeeg eegerans Shel coma ra te Ge ara eitegce oer as . 439,600 434,860.02 
Balanee ¢ on hand J anuary 1st, 1995. ALLE PY 45 lai, pass 338, 748.68 
1st, AOQO P21. OBS COAG OUzS & 333,453.57 
= go ae ee Ist, W927 Sek FOG SUR TRAE 238,333.44 


te ihe 2 erat Ist, 1928. BONG OOS £. £909ei115,927.03 


oRespocttullly subsnaitted, . 
JOHN H. RACE, Treasurer, 
GEORGE C: DOUGLASS, Asst. Treasurer. 


REPORT ‘OF AUDITOR 


New. Yor, Tonuaty 2 23, 1928. 


le Wuom Ir May Poncunn: 


wi hereby certify that I have examined the Books of ueeae of Pika H. Race, 
-Treasurer.of the Episcopal Fund of the Methodist Episcopal Church, for the period 
‘of January 1 to December 31, 1927. 


CASH RECEIPTS coded and_fully accounted for, 

CASH DISBURSEMENTS verified with cancelled’ checks. 
BANK BALANCES reconciled, and balance on handjis. as: stated. 
INVESTMENTS duly accounted for. 


REPORT FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1927" fas been. verified, atid Is ‘according 
to the records submitted. ~~ 


The books have been remarkably.well ‘kept, and... every record is clear, distinct 
and self-explanatory. « ; : 
OS 16 “ Respecthully submitted, 
“JOHN. R.. HUFE, Auditor. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1927 


1927. ate 

Jan. 1—Balance in the Treasury at the beginning of the fiscal year: 
Pein: Bank: Soto sapiens 2 See cele de pees kes $63,333.44 
Wemand LOansans cic... ce ee se ee os 175,000. 00 


The receipts for the year ending December 31, 


1927, were: 
Brom Conferenc@si.2bh8.. 0. ck cea nnee $307,036.73 
Interest earned during year........ ces tsaal 5,417.78 


Thus giving the Treasury the sum of..................64. 
There has been disbursed during the year for 

moving expenses, salaries, traveling expenses, °: 

postage, telegrams, house rent, expenses on 

Episcopal residences, stenographic work, 

office rent for Bishops, office fixtures, sta- 

tionery, and other items as indicated in the 

exhibit herewith, the total sum of.......... $434,860.02 
Leaving a balance in the Treas- 

ury December 31,1927, as fol- 


lows: 
Cashin’ Bank's), 65 cise acs cles $927 .93 
Demand Loans .............. 115,000.00 
——ee «=—«:15, 997293 
$550,787 .95 
SUMMARY 
1927 
Jan. 1—Balance in the Treasury at the beginning of the 
fisealgidatwe. We Mp: s Ge ea ace Ree Poe 
Receipts from Conferences in 1927.......... $307,036.73 
Interest earned in 1927..............00004% 5,417.78 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Moving Expenses............. $289 .00 
| Walarigg..§ Fieusy aco yee te 256,505.00 
&| Traveling Expenses, Postage, 
4 Ja Delegrams vidas os Sons. ¢ 52,587 .66 
| House. Rent and Expenses on 
|. Episcopal Residences........ 53,284.41 
Stenographers, Office Rent, Fix- 
tures and Stationery......... 56,234.80 
; ————— __ $418,900.87 
Accounts Payable (Salaries not drawn in 1926) 1,819.20 
Steamship and Railroad Transportation Bu- 
BOHERPOTVICO CEU, oc scr ov nvesvene cts 2,400.00 


Expenses Boarp or BisHors 
General Minutes of Annual Con- 


HOTEMCOG Ha . os suas wht c wees $157 .47 
Printing Conference Blanks... . 152.75 
Books and Sundries........... 12:45 
Postage and Expressage....... 35.51 


$358. 18 


$238,333. 44 


312,454.51 


$550,787.95 


$550,787 .95 


$238,333.44 


312,454.51 


$550,787.95 
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EXPENSES, MISCELLANEOUS . 
Printing 17,375 Treasurer’s An- 


nual Reports, eteH isi. i) $625.50. 5 
Addressing, Filing, and Mailing aca 
- co Treasurer’s Annual Reports. . 267.96 
~ Advertising in Christian Advo- ; 
Cakes thos doa. 1. hellgean 232.16 
Printing Circular Letters / SKE 75:25 
Einwelopes |. vcessshinsie sls cee 353 255 
Postagert eit ne 50.00 
Indemnity Bonds............. 75.00 
-elepramis [V\)UUtE® (Cs Ore, 21.50 
Account Books, Stationery ie ie 
Stiidries SVS | OU age AQB4AS7O i. oe, 
pe aa $1,995.62 
Sundries... 0... e ees eit, IO OOE SD. ....10.30 


_ EXPENsE oF TREASURER’S Orrice: ak 
Paid The Methodist Book. Concern ne ad 





) spmnigtratign pi dbebpnees.. So pee ee ‘6;000.00 . 
$431,484.17 
Legal | and Church Investigation Expenses AC- freee 
count of Bishop Bast... oo... eee «1,859.29. 
Bishop. Thomas. Nicholson, ray ene Ex- ere 
penses, Investigation at The Hague....... |... -1,516.56. -. 


(By ‘order of the Executive Committee ous 
--of the. Book Committee December 8, —_-- - - - 
1927, there was paid to A. Kyed Niel: sows 

sen the sum of $5,000. on January ‘12, en 

1928, account the. Bishop Bast Thves- fos 


: tigation.) — 
% © $484,860 . 02. 
GashsinBamkiasate ian pace cote tee 927 93 


Demand Loans... jcc. gael oe yas uals 115,000 00 L ii, 
| $550,787.95 $550,787.95) 
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DISBURSEMENTS TO BISHOPS 


$418,900.87 disbursed in 1927, as follows, from January 1 to Dsbeiibae 31, 1927: 


































































' Eevee Rent. and Stsnoerapbere 
n en ci 
cei Ainunt of Pace of Bshops Office ‘Pixtures Totals 
Ox) Telegrams | Residences Saletar a ‘ 
William F. Anderson...| ....-- ($6,000.06) $418.23 $1,500.00 $1,800.00] $9,718.2 
Brenton T. Badley....|  -.-++- 6,000.00] 2,598.90). 1,625.00 1,825.76] 12,049.6 
(Anton Bastys.-44aaeri Bie eat 016,000 .00 300.00} 1,500.00}. 450.00 8,250.0 
Joseph F. Berry....... COC LS... 6,000 .00 315.16 893.80 974.82 8,183.7 
Lauress J. Birney... .. Wy Oba casi: 6,100.00] . 1,210.14} 1,500.00 1,800.00} 10,610.1 
Edgar Blakes 2.0. scjnazt-l|liee hetero: 6,000.00} 2,432.25) 1,500.00 1,800.00} 11,732.2 
Wallace E. Brown..... $39 .00 6,000.00} 2,780.00). , 1,375.00 979.00} 11,173.0 
Charles W. Burns.....|  ------ 6,000.00}. 1,966.44) 1,500.00 1,799.45} 11,265. 
Matthew W. Clair... 0 200.00 6,000.00] 2,513.09} 1,225.00) 1, "798 58 11,736.€ 
Frederick B. Fisher.. ..| +++ -- 6,000.00} 2,520.27] 1,290.00 Ll 710.00 11,520.2 
George R. Grose... . 5] (04 ies: 6,000.00} 2,391.23] . 1,500.00 L, 819.22} 11,710.4 
Theodore 8. Henderson| ...--- _ 6,000.00} .2,270.99] 1,500.00} 1 300. 00} 11,570.¢ 
Edwin H. Hughes... +: cre oe 6,000.00} 846.83)" 1,500.00 1, 800.00} 10,146.¢ 
Eben S. Johnson...... (Evatt. 6, 000.00) ...2,594.51) - 1,500.00 1, 311.00) 11,405.2 
Robert E. Jones... ...). OLE, Feice 6, 000.00] -.1,255.25} 1,330.00)" 1, ’800.00 10,385. 2 
Frederick T. Keeney...}|  .----- 6, 000.00} . 2,348.34! 1,500.00) © 1, 200.00 11,648 .< 
Frederick D. Leete....| ..---- 6, 000.00}... 688.53 1, 500.00 1 800 .00 9,988 .£ 
Adna W. Leonard.....| --+--- 6, 000.00}. . 955.49) . 1 498-35} 1, "776 52 10,280.: 
Charles E. Locke......|  --+--- 6, 000.00} 832.66} 1, 500.00 1,800.00 10,182.( 
PEGs LOWOMMe eS «ose ie!||_ cia elecsrels 6, 000.00}. 1,552.94) 1 500.00 1,798.30] 10,851.: 
Francis J. McConnell..| ..-.-- 6, 000.00} 1,187.87} 1,500.00} 1,800.00 10,487. 
William F. McDowell. .|....---- 6, 000.00 1.50) 1,500.00 1 020.00 8,521! 
Charles L. Mead... ..:}. 50.00 6, 000.00] 1,154.63) 1,500.00} 1 300. 00} 10,504. 
George A. Miller. . BRE sr apes 6, 000.00 907.29) 1,500.00 "861.00 9,268 . : 
Chatles B. Mitchell. . PeED 5, 500.00] 1,602.93} 1,375.00} 1,650.00 10,127 |! 
Thomas-Nicholson...--|— «+... 6, 000.00 878.33] 1,375.00} 1,100-00 9,353 .« 
John L. Nuelsens).. 00) 00 (.e05- 6, 000.00} 2,632.21} 1,500.00) 1,800.00 11,9382.! 
William F. Oldham....| © ..-.-. 6, 000.00} 1,665.25) 1,500.00 769.70 9,934 | 
Ernest G. Richardson..| —-...-. 6, 000.00 522.65} 1,500.00) 1,800.00 9,822. 
John W. Robinson.....}  ..---. 6,500.00 1,012.75) 1,697.00 175.45 9,385 . 
William O. Shepard....|  -.---- 6,000.00 871.02} 1,200.00} 1,112.80 9,183 
H. Lester Smith.......] -.---- 6,000.00 881.23} 1,500.00} 1,800.00} 10,181 
Walbur.b. cbirkield = o5)| "ssc 6,000.00 929.64] 1,500.00] 1,803.25} 10,282 
Ernest L. Waldorf.....) ..-.+- 6,000.00] 1,101.09} 1,500.26] 1,800.00 10,401 
Francis W. Warne.....| ...--- 6,000.00} 1,596.20 900.00 900.00 9,396 
Herbert Welch-.. 2...) - 2.2.3 000. 2,075.00} 1,500.00) 1,800.00 11,375 
inither*B-AWalsonyesss | se res 000. 77.47| 1,500.00} 1,800.00 9,377 
RETIRED BISHOPS 
pranks Bristolaee swt) seo : , BTESOli |< Se awcal * weap eae 3,037. 
Walligmagiurt."... . semen sec eet ,000. B38, 85|a ons. epee meen ete 3,033. 
RicharGtosCOOKke.- Shes aht sae. : TGSES6)e Senco nl ee eee 3,168. 
Bar Cramstone..... cal se. 12487) ci eh pater se 3,124. 
John W. Hamilton...../ 9 ....-. DO9O0 Pak, cea eet 3,209. 
RETIRED MISSIONARY 
BISHOPS 
Joseph C. Hartzell..25.) «5s... : DBT Gly: - anit bee ee 2,773. 
Tapighebe cout... sc, |«- ernie : AOLGIQ)s eRe ce , 2,851 
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| ; : Traveling Rent and | Stenographers 
Moving Amount of Expenses Expenses ce Rent 
Expenses Salary Paid Postage of Bishops’ | Office Fixtures Totals 
Telegrams. Residences Stationery 
\ ae oF BISHOPS 
s. Bickley...2...... A ee es $1,500.00 Diane See eamen peewee $1,500.00 
Irs. Camphor......... ne DOO OON pecinee rnc ule ys ate ed bp ig eonc es 1,500.00 
Hits. Fiveland.. 2.2 2-f wee 2500s ee 1,125.00 
ea manltONivcasisces. ol eek 1500-00) — eee cP is ge Speen gsises 1,500.00 
1 Slarriss. Mecca s Oe 2 Oa. He DOOFOO Sates | 5p lees ore 1,500.00 
ng ddughes. o.-0 ey] 2A f 50Of00 Aree eile eee le eee 1,500.00 
eee WIS ciao. ALR. T SOO ROO <s Sag eeili : a et Soe eas 1,500.00 
fee QUAVIC:(.65 sc | ee 15500500) a. ce fe Pe ee 1,500.00 
i Spellmeyer.......] 0... TROSOOK RE ek te - ois Fei es eis 780.00 
SEUMGZiee. ws los sl one eieiees = i O02 OO ao ee le ee 1,500.00 


Irs. 
| 


*Deceased. 
Paid 














10 Bishops’ Widows 
i. 











TO DECEMBER 31, 1927 


j $289 .00| $256,505 .00| $52,587 . 66] $53,284 41] $56,234.80 $418,900.87 


Summary—Yuxar 1927 
21 General Bi sctintendents on:the Home Field®. .. 2.05. cee ree Siegen ee $213,074.22 
16 General Superintendents on the Foreign Viel ee rre eis eee okies eee 170,722.30 
|-5 Retired General Superintendents .......----- +s eee eee tte eee 15,574.47 
| 2 Retired Missionary Bishops ........- 2.222220 e rete ee cette 5,624.88 
Wo owas. fo Fos oon tea ne ee Ne es 13,905.00 


$418,900.87 


| SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FROM 
| JANUARY 1, 1912, 


| Percentage of TOTAL Pale Recoipia in 
Year levee sn sie Receipts Disbursements Receipts Disbursements 
912. . 13 60.42% $125,795.88 $182,507.38 $56,712.00 $.......... 
oe : ine 67.44% 175,611.07 211,181.80 & Buea = oe ie Sciorgqiointe 
14.. 13%% 79.41% 210, 453. 36° 210,629 .92 7 Gk 5G a eens 
915.. 134% 84.42% 230, 043 .32 206,009 492 ee wes 24,033 .87 
916. 134% 86.13% 236, 469.15 234,780 O48 eae cio mae 1,688.21 
917.... 134% 92.57% 257, 396.11 DRONE o> 5 Ate Gag essa 26, 182.32 
918.... 1%% 94.57% 269,682 .30 230,920 tag tke 0 a eee 32, 762.14 
919.... 134% 99.44% 295,601 .43 231-439 789) ce ans 64, 161.54 
920.... 244% 103 .388% 323,354.38 364,346.59 AQ) 9922 oe tee ke 
921.... 214% 94.39% 404,343 . 20 Bish Prem (Aven tobi Occhi Sh 25,614.44 
922.... 214% 93.69% 450,954.25 389,986.89 «2... eee 60, 967 .36 
923.... 2%% 90.72% 487,761.00 378,480. U2) & saison: 109, 280.88 
924.... 2&134% 94.08% 467, 885.68 459,799.84 cece ees 8, 085.84 
925.... 1%&14%% 97.81% 437, 388.31 442,683 .42 EPPA ana e rier ees Ge 
926.... 1%% 79.11% 360, 385.75 455,505.88 OB AZOS1S: aii eens os 
927.... 1%% 71.85% 312, 454.51 434,860 .02 122°405 7.5 Lise sieheectenaseoeanes 
Totals. 22: iis okie wea «wins 5 $5,045,579 . 20 $5,049,074 .85 $356,272.25 $352,776.60 
fan. 1, 1912—Cash on a Siete eat 119, UDR are este, wuolie ord tues fe wes oe enthe 
Jemand Loans. Ae eee WE Sareea gece 115,000:.00+., 200 se.eh sep eet 
Dec. 31, 1927 Lefts SO aGk ee SRP ODT Ooi: ar eat eee 3,495.65 





$5,165,002.78 $5,165,002.78 


$356,272.25 


$356,272.25 
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REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE EPISCOPAL FUND FOR TH 
QUADRENNIUM JANUARY 1, 1924, TO DECEMBER 31, 1927 





1924 — 1925 1926 1927 
Balaneelin: Banks: 6css52.e fee since sl nc ats es $180,662.84 $198,748.68 $93,453.57 $63,333 .4 
Demand Whoans. sss ei aerec ures ge ae eas 150,000.00 140,000.00 240,000.00  175,000.C 
Balance in Treasury at Beginning of Year.. $330,662.84 $338,748.68 $333,453.57 $238,333 .4 
RECEIPTS 
Receipts from Conferences.............. $457,017.83 $429,496.06 $351,017.40 $307,036.7 
Tntereshearnedss fits ac ck dis aie bone et cenheta es 10,817 .85 7,842.25 9,318.35 5,417.7 
UNGER IROCEI PbS josie ele trees crateiedecs “becca 50.00 50.00 50.00) ub ..c eae 
$467,885.68 $437,388.31 $360,385.75 $312,454.é 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries: 72. S26 beh i. LAR See ages $260,841.40 $263,357.98 $257,514.10 $256,505 .C 
B Traveling and Sundry Expenses..... 73,072.56 — 53,326.87 65,989.18  52,587.¢ 
4 ) Moving Expenses................-. 22,460.17 5,174.36 861.10 289.C 
4 “) House rent and expenses on Episcopal 
& RECIGENCORAG Biaiels slterehadece eo aiereahs 52,011.69 52,145.47 53,382.80  53,284.4 
Allowance, Stenographer, etc........ 87,374.15 57,751.45 57,683.21 56,234. 
EXPENSES OF BoarD or BISHOPS 
Transportation Bureau................- 2,190.00 2,445 .00 2,400.00 2,400. ( 
Loss in Exchange on American money..... 333.51 56094, CSO oe ee 
Printing Blanks, Books, Postage, Sundries. 2,260.05 501.87 329.37 200.7 
General Minutes of Annual Conferences 
LOTS EISNODS cpr severe Meee oe ae 132.91 135.00 439 22 157.4 
MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 
Printing Treasurer’s Annual Report...... 894.44 627.41 639 .40 625.8 
Addressing and mailing Annual Report, 

Circular Letters, et: sts. tas ek. 825.89 357.12 544.47 343.2 
Cashier’s Salary, five months........... BIC MO ee See e et ais anecae cath te 
PSIIVCRODES area ae ee ane pore (oe Wisroebeleee> ID 57.60 48.09 353.¢ 
ROSES O Ree treater accie. 0's retanmseneapetesa bore 125.35 83.00 91.19 50.( 
Indemnity Bonds vise Wee. os saw lop povsuers us 50.00 48 .22 75.00 75. 
Exchange on out of town checks......... 1138.49 89.14 IGETOl: - sin «ee i 
Account Books, Stationery and Sundries. . 109.15 271.65 125.82 294. 
Advertising Christian Advocates......... 77.26 153.20 926.06 232. 
Sundries. 6e as hee. tee eye ate ee ee 3.00 2.89 10.¢ 
Legal and Church Investigation Expenses 

account Bishop-Anton Bast... 005.0. Os 4,000.00 4,031.42 1,859.2 
Bishop Thomas Nicholson, Traveling Ex- 

penses-Inyestigation,at The Hague... 9 SG ET ee 1,516.! 
Accounts-Payables... 2... see fase eyecees OOOO “=. 7 ae RE 4,405.86 1,819.5 
BROIO CARES chs cc2 cho 56 Soo 3 Sc Sedan OTE Ce arg te Ro eee 21.8 


_ _  TREASURER’S OFFICE 
Administration and stenographic help paid 


to The Methodist Book Concern. ...... 6,000.00 6,000 .00 6,000.00 6,000. ( 
$459,799.84 $447,089.28 $455,505.88 $434,860. ( 
Less Accounts Payable (salariesnot drawn)  ........ 4405°86° ....9.834 >see 





Tota DIsBURSEMENTS 


Balanceumepaalk fo Sic. dee emiks wes $198,748. 68 $93,453.57. $63,333.44 $927 || 
Derma ORs wes. s-5 co... «cies gypivease » oes 140,000.00 240,000.00 175,000.00 115,000.( 


Balance in Treasury December 31....... $338,748.68 $333,453.57 $238,333.44 $115,927.§ 
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DISBURSEMENTS TO BISHOPS AND WIDOWS OF BISHOPS 


Summary of $1,733,666.56 disbursed to Bishops and widows of Bishops during the four years 
2425-26-27 of this quadrennium ending December 31, 1927. 










Rent and Stenographers 
* Moving Amount of Expenses Expenses Office Rent 
Expenses Salary Paid Postage of Bishops’ | Office Fixtures Totals 


Telegrams Residences Stationery 


Is 
| 
Diar Anderson. . | $1,108.94] $24,000.00] $2,221.32] $6,000.00] $6,750.00] $40,080.26 


Traveling 




















srenton T. Badley....| 1,024.61} 21,500.00] 10,161.40] 5,497.00| 6,349.20] 44,582.21 
»nton Bastaseer sess. 550.00} 24,000.00} 4,795.58) 6,000.00} 5,234.47} 40,580.05 
igeepred’. Berry... ....) 0 ses--: 24,000.00 986.61] 4,411.79} 5,047.48) 34,445.88 
(George H. Bickley....]  ...... 7,500.00} 3,509.39} 1,300.00; ...... 12,309 .39 
uauress J. Birney......] © ...... 24,100.00} 8,450.02} 6,000.50) 6,282.99) 44,833.51 
dgar Blake.......... 685.06] 24,000.00} 12,526.36] 6,000.00} 5,850.00} 49,061 242 
Wallace E. Brown..... 1,333.65] 21,500.00} 12,120.20} 5,250.00} 3,653.50) 48,857.35 
Charles W. Burns..... 865.73] 24,000.00] 6,891.63] 5,475.00} 6,509.63) | 43,241.99 
and W. Clair..... 427.11} 24,000.00] 8,650.82) 4,115.00) 6,073.14 43,266.07 
‘rederick B. Fisher... . 964.54} 24,000.00) 13,849.66} 5,790.00} 5,660.00} 50,264.20 
Jeorge R. Grose...... 4,343.60} 21,500.00) 7,298.16; 5,185.00) 6,106.90} 44,433.66 
Theodore 8. Henderson.| 690.40} 24,000.00) 8,740.56) 6,000.00 6,599.97| 46 030. 93 
Sdwin H. Hughes... .. 1,559.57| 24,000.00] 3,184.21] 6,000.00] 6,600.00| 41,343.78 
Hben S. Johnson...... 157.70| 24,000.00) 9,312.60} 5,500.00) 5,393.50 44'363 .80 
Robert: EH. Jones.......) «+... 24,000.00} 4,436.46] 5,220.00} 6,600.00} 40,256.46 
frederick ‘e Beeneyin: .| 1,858.62} 24,000.00} 8,971.24) 6,000.00) 6,540.00 47,369.86 
rederick D. Leete....| ....-- 24,000.00} 4,096.40} 6,000.00} 6,599.97 40,696 .37 
dna W. Leonard..... 2,120.48} 24,000.00| 5,108.76] 5,111.09] 6,114.52} 42,454.85 
harles E. Locke... ... 75.00| 24,000.00| 4,061.65] 6,000.00] 5,484.32] 39,620.97 
Titus TOW. cP 0 ate 2,631.30} 21,500.00} 7,905.42) 5,350.00) 5,195.52 42,582 .24 
@rancis J; McConnell..}| ...... 24'000.00| 4,496.51] 6,000.00} 6,969.38] 41,465.89 
illiam F. McDowell..| ...... 24'000.00| 436.07] 6,000.00] 3,990.50] 34,426.57 
charles L. Mead...... 50.00| 24,000.00} 3,910.24} 6,000.00} 6,471.10 40,431 .34 
orge A. Miller...... 640.00| 21,500.00] 6,292.84] 4,823.00] 2,577.25] 35,833.09 
Sharles B. Mitchell... .| 2,100.00} 24,000.00) 4,430.96 5, 875.00} 6,536.59} 42,942.55 
[Thomas Nicholson..... 864.68} 24,000.00} 4,593.10 5,775 00} 4,566.00} 39,798.78 
John aD eNUelseie va. 2 Gilets oils 2 24,000.00] 12,099.43} 6,000.00 6,400.00} 48,499.43 
William F. Oldham....|  ....-. 24,000.00} 6,465.06} 5,750.00} 3,515.70 39,730.76 
mest G. Richardson. é 84.60] 24,000.00] 4,090.37} 6,000.00; 6,600.00 40,774.97 
John W. Robinson..... 452.50} 24,500.00} 7,212.50} 5,585.55 1,166.15} 38,916.70 
William O.Shepard....J 0 ...... 24,000.00} 4,895.43} 4,800.00] 4,328.62}. 38,024.05 
H. Lester Smith....... 1,820.07) 24,000.00] 5,774.96) 5,875.00 6,600.00} 44,070.03 
*Homer C. Stuntz.....]  ....-. 4,000.00 153.76 625.00 375.00 5,153.76 
Wilbur P. Thirkield... . 108.37} 24,000.00] 4,819.41) 6,000.00) 6,665.62 41,593.40 
Ernest L. Waldorf... .. 532.60] 24,000.00] 4,820.04] 5,894.24) 6,527.35 41,774.23 
Francis W. Warne.....|. 740.00] 24,000.00] 8,666.85] 4,850.00) 3,331.15) 41,588.00 
Herbert Welch........] 0 «+--+ 24,000.00} 10,129.57} 5,625.00) 6,600.00 46,354.57 
Luther B. Wilsons. ....)) 0... +s: 24,000.00) 1,049.39] 5,628.50} 6,598.92 37,276.81 
ETIRED BISHOPS 
Bonk Me Bristol. 0: #4 318.00}. 13,166.64 365.19 625.00 180.00) 14,654.83 
William Burt. ie 677.50 heel epeean 512.70 328.00 : om aa 
Richard J. Cooke... pubacatiyd ame aie 11,812. BOQ) i See Pe es 
Shoes Ae ROW ci Ow: si 11,812.44 DIOR HO|. ees aes Se stator. 12, 393 .03 
Baa Coat Bara ea ime et 11,812.44 O267 60) os * Hecke os tee ee 12, 439 .04 
*Thomas B. Neely...+-|. 0 «++: Bn es agi c=. «| 5,062.44 
*William A. Quayle....)  ..-.-- 5,416.64, oe. 375.00 71.17 5,862.81 
RetirED MissIONARY 
BisHOrPSs 
heG. Hartzell es snoic oes oats 10,812.50 CY ASG] MEM Ne ieraneeal Mc Scag cons 11,180.13 
aN BeSCOtte. sire cies lt te vaueicis's 10,812.50} SSO e183 |e ee ees 11,348.63 


*Deceased. 
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Traveling Rent and Stenographers 











i ce Rent 
LA ae ees eA egal es a 
Telegrams Residences Stationery 
Wiwows or BisHors 

Mrs. Bickley..:....... Peraraiet $3,875.00) $...... Sresoqed + $ ehecto atk $3,875.01 
Mrs. Camphor........)  .. erie Sy 88 410) lar teen eons te ci Be || sary eect es 5,433.31 
SN TaSvelands sos cmccelt cece sc: 5, 058590 ears. cel Pore a es. apexes 5,058. 31 
Mrsi@Moss? . (ki aca.) 00 .00.A8 3,983¢80| in 008.222) Ko PROF. 5a ee le 8,938.31 
Mrst Hamilton: 06.0.1 (0). Sens. §,433030) (00 ig Fe TA: BEE WP cabled 5,433 .3 
MreHatris.i ie 208,0....):00 20009. 407 H00/00 DOGS | OO Ge | ee 4,775.0 
Mr: Hughessa2. 26.8. Ovo. LbS. i 69T GOGH OROONG ol. So aR 5,691.61 
IMreQlewis <'..0..004.. 00-006... DASE ESO WWE See tec eee 5,433 . 31 
*MraParkerte SAS. 106.0008. 17888 S80 ee Ne ers |e | es, a EAI arreeacges 1,833.31 
MrscQuiayle i fine 8. 100 (G2). SSR LOOGG HEE. ES | HORA et we ee 3,875.0! 
*MrsieRobinson. 1.04 2. (00 .6Sa. 21498 COOHOR MOA. F< aa esek lal = see 2,433 . 3 
Mrs. Spellmeyer.......) 9 ...... A ISAO OG Re.. |e Roman se Nalaegerees 4,718.3 
Minsk Stuntg 12h ASL. 00 Eh 8. 4:700202| 119 0G0:b@ | H kogeha | || “omtarne 4,700.0: 
*Mrs:Waildent) 005.8. |! 00%.6. 1374298. DOO.SE | The bee... ware 1,374.9. 
28,784 . 631,040,037 . 68] 244,976. 27| 210,824 .37| 209,043 ..61|1,733,666 5 

*Deceased. ni 

SumMary—Yuars 1924-25-26-27 

IG WIME HX DON SCS tag. dare cam tas oo Megs Groce os dagen Mie we online tama be Seen eee $28,784.6. 
Toft DL LSS ae eR pa RR nec ne Ua brs dca eT 1 AD: 1,040,037 .6: 
Traveling Expenses and Sundties, to o-e o/s. Pe eee ee cole c ed tee opus soem 244,976 .2' 
Rent and Expenses on Bishops’ Residences. .............. 02.008 ee veeeee ees 210,824 .3) 
AllowancelStenogsraphery etec sy. ssn. aceike os Bo ee. Oe Teas eee 209,043. 6. 
$1,733,666.51 

Paid 
22 General Superintendents on the Home Field.......................4. .. $863,597 .2. 
17 General Superintendents on the Foreign Field. .......... 000000. c cece eee 710,682 . 9: 
‘goRetired General Superintendents.."...005. 0. {2220 ees, OU ARS |. od 78,294. 6: 
aometired Missionary, BISHOPS. «lone cede la eee. . HOU OSE), Len ele een 22,528.71 
LASWAGOWSPOlABISNODS' ey cicuslogeoie betes nee Vc eee ho. 4a 2 Rianne teddn a gees 59,563 . 01 
$1,733,666. 5 


Only seven months (June 1 to Dec. 31, 1924) of the annual expenses necessitated by the 
election of new Bishops at the last General Conference are herewith reported. 





SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FROM 
JANUARY 1, 1924, TO DECEMBER 31, 1927 





Disbursements Receipts in 
in Excess of Excess of 
Receipts Disbursements Receipts Disbursement 
19 24 aE pes ae Je Ee a $467,885.68 $459,799.84, $8,085 . 8 
LO QUE ee Serer 0 a 437,388 .31 442,683 .42 $5,295.11 SS 
HODGE OP" eee manera ek 360,385.75 455,505.88 95,120.13 ose Sie eae 
HO OTR To ck Seon As og Dr. 9, 312,251.21 434,656.72 122,405.51 «950 2-0 yerae 
Lotalseh $8.3... tase os $1,577,910.95 — $1,792,645 .86 $222,820.75 $8,085 . 84 
Jan. 1, 1924, Demand Loans..... $150;000500— =~ ee 
Cash in Bank....... 180;662; 84 25 at es 
Dee:'31; 1927, Demand Loans..-..  ~......5. 115,000.00 
Cash in Bank... 0.2 i} fem... 927 .93 


$1,908,573.79 $1,908,573.79 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCE EXPENSE 
FUND 


Oscark P. MILLER, TREASURER, 
In Account WITH 


Tur GENERAL CONFERENCE EXPENSE FUND 
1928 QUADRENNIUM 


RECEIPTS 


Amount transferred from 1924 Account ............... $120,836.01 
Amount collected from Conferences on apportionment.. 280,861.79 
Interest on investments and premium on 


UU; SSecurities sold iis. ee wees $28,679.99 
Less Premium on Securities. purchased... 4,074.29 
——_- 24,605.70 
One-half rent of Convention Hall for eve of May 11th, 
OD ere Mee eee Ds Ss el el cree aUSTO aco otiale sfx Gl ate Tal oMt a sefeuar aetiaiteve 150.00 
$426,453.50 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Expense of Commissions: 
On Deaconess Work ......+e-eeeeeeeeees $2,152.49 
On Federation and International Pro- 
NOUNCEMENtS ...ccccecceeceseereerreecer 1,054.65 
On World Peace .cccescsessrerssereccrers 1,365.20 
On Social Service Activities ............ 672.19 
—_———— 5,244.53 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America.... 60,000.00 
Expense of Fraternal Delegates ........-..+-+++see08 831.13 
Expense of Judicial Conferences ........2++++eeeeeees 958.03 
Expense of General Conference Commission .22.%)..2..- 6,831.43 
Expense of Committee to Democratic Convention, Hous- 

ROTM ate crore ete ede 'a (a otorolaieterscuiel eve aro ofeeita@bletene's.c(cts oyeies tars 157.40 
Expense of General Conference Secretary .........-- 2,057.71 
Expense of Treasurer’s Office: 

Salary and Clerk Hire ..... Sree sieht oe. $11,750.00 

Premium on Treasurer’s Fidelity bond .... 250.00 

Postage, Printing and Stationery ......... 437.19 

Extra Help in Treasurer’s office .......... 251.70 

Expense of Treasurer and assistant to Gen. 

Cont i. PU Ba ace Rsk: aa area beetapiotaie ss 340.30 

Miscellaneous iteMS ....eceeseeeevecercee 34.88 

———_—. 13,064.07 
Ecumenical Conference ....ceseeseecsesscsererccerces 356.00 
Transportation BUreau ......seeee cesses eee ceeeeeeees 1,200.00 
Expense of Investigation and Trial of Bishop Bast.... 29,593.49 
Expense of 1924 Foreign delegate .....+++s+++ereeeree 20.00 
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Miscellaneous expenses account of General Conference: 





Badges for delegates and officials......... $352.50 
Beh) 004 BO glee) Eero een ae ORO aoe Me Oe arenas = 615.75 
General Conference Hand Books .......... 701.93 
Hymnals for delegates............ $850.00 
Less Hymnals sold ............ 14.00 
836.00 
Typists and Clerical help ................ 803.88 
Miscellaneous items ......cscccee cee ceees 282.16 
Pulicity “department: weve scarce roue oeiere sivtecerncees « 
Daily Christian Advocate?.7% 3. 2.00.2 gas 23,642.17 
Less sales at Kansas City and refund..... 3,306.00 
- Expense of Delegates to General Conference: 
766 delegates from United States..... wae = hosedeeo 
97 delegates from Foreign Conferences .. 177,397.93 
Mransferred tov Gan-A CCOUR =. sees. cs cad oo conse eis 
Balance ‘on hand: July: -11,:1928'aa24. 308! .cseci. hastets 
Note: 
Balance on hand July 11, 1928 ..........4 88,245.82 
Unpaid claims of Foreign dele- 
Gates ar chsh so wath oe ster sa eS ps $11,727.25 


Estimated other unpaid claims.. 8,000.00 
———— 19,727.25 


Estimated balance when all claims are paid.$68,518.57 
Respectfully submitted, 


$3,592.22 
1,352.32 


20,336.17 


190,613.18 
2,000.00 
88,245.82 


$426,453.50 


Oscar P. MILLER, Treasurer. 


ExHIsit A 


AMOUNTS COLLECTED FROM CONFERENCES 
* Indicates Honor Roll 


FALL CONFERENCES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Conference District Apportionment 
PALA DATIFA oh, cise caress be Birmingham ...... $163.00 
ATADAIMNA Rs oicnste copies tas Boaz ait: Saaeials 128.00 
ALARA Airkenas supe teens Gull. oS ane a 85.00 
ASCPA Lace sucess ate eres Atlantae = ps saree ce ee 175.00 
ATIANLA Ss cuntsctecle sets te Gainesville .......; 110.00 
AU LANI CE ister stescarceencut ese ae Griffin 3... cen. 139.00 
AtlONta. ica tne es ROM6 «233 2«c000s O88 103.00 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic ...Asheville ......... 176.00 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic ...Washington ....... 131.00 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic ...Winston-Salem .... 230.00 
CalifoOrnia~.5.cc 02.0% 2 8 Navada Mission ... 372.00 
Califormiaw ee eo itic ssc Oaklin dix sie: tat 1,064,00 
GC ALILOTN IAs cae eee S Redwood-Shasta ... 1,009.00 
AU ALLOTIIA Cun aneteteccls.c aie. 6 Sacramento ....... 886.00 
Waliforniag.ia tw. ok San Francisco .... 1,405.00 
California German .... 349.00 
Central Alabama ...... Birmingham ...... 240.00 


Central Alabama ...... Huntsville ........ 85.00 


Paid 
$166.00* 
128.00* 
44.00 
146.00 
114.00* 
67.00 
54.00 
72.00 
106.00 
127.00 
30.00 
914.00 
295.20 
585.00 
769.00 
220.00 
113.00 
9.00 


Treasurer General Conference Expense Lund 


Conference 


Central Alabama ...... 
Central Alabama ...... 
Central Alabama ...... 
Central German 
Central German 
Central German ...... 
Central Illinois'........ 
Central Illinois ........ 
Central Illinois ........ 
Central Illinois ........ 
Central New York ..... 
Central New York ..... 
Central New York ..... 
Central New York ..... 


District 


Montgomery 
Opelika, — i... eaves 4 
Tuscaloosa ........ 
Cincinnati-Louisville 
Michigan 
Ohio 


Ce Ce ee ee 
ce ot ery 
eee eee eee woe 


Syracuse East 
Syracuse West 


Central.Swedish ...... Chicazo sliiviwains? 
Central Swedish ...... Galesburg ......... 
Central Swedish ...... Jamestown ........ 
Central Tennessee ....Baxter .......0.... 
Central Tennessee ....Lawrenceburg ..... 
Chicago Northwest ....Charles City ....... 
Chicago Northwest ....Chicago ........... 
Chicago Northwest ....Milwaukee. ........ 


Colorado... j.uh Ala. 
Colorado .:.. 20.0% 6. 
Colorado’... ci... 
Colorado... ...gu ek Se 
Colorado... 0.8. 6. 
Columbia River ....... 
Columbia River ....... 
Columbia River ....... 
Dakota 


eo o reser e ree eee e 
eevee eee eso eee 
Ce ee ee 
ee er 


ee eC re 


Des Moines 
Des Moines 
Des Moines 
Des Moines 


eee eer eee 


Colorado Spring 
Denver 


ee eee ere eee 6 


Spokane & Northern 
Walla Walla & Hast. 
Western 
Aberdeen 
Mitchells .istcbwis sien’ 
Rapid City 
Sioux Falls 
Watertown 
Clarinda’ ehiac&e ain 
Council Bluffs 
Des Moines 


eee eer ec ree 


eooeeesoee 


ee eeeee 


oor eeene 


beens 


eee eee 


Des’ Moines ........... Indianola ......... 
Detroit 3... Haak SC . Ann Arbor séccincet 
WECTOIE: 5 «sda Aete opens Detroit: .; -eten eats 
Detroit: BAR... oe Blintecck. Hee 
Detrott 96.5 5.80.482. 0.6: Marquette ......... 
Méetroit....°. . AEF. we Port Huron ned: ve 
Wetroits S20 HALGSS. oc. Saginaw Bay ...... 
Hast Tennessee ....... Bluefield: .4 eivsaarx'. 
East Tennessee ....... Chattanooga {snes 6: 
Bast Tennessee ....... Knoxville ic8og...t8 
Hast Tennessee ....... Pulaskivce? -qessnies 
WOPIO He... ks AIR. es Clarion... ean 
OMT PRES wo ve oe nade «ss Hire. 4. heer Oles & 
POGLGAS, ins oR ahdde td Jamestown ........ 
POUIECR RS o.oo ANE dae eo os Meadville ......... 
HIGICRH a. cs aie ose New. Castle ........ 
Genesee 6... .00 508.0... Buifalo.c. > Ravens 
Gemesee ©. 6:80 872.2... Corning... « Biaacis.b 
GeNESEE 2... cscs eaeee OLEAN. 2 se os allie tte oi. 


Apportionment 


$106.00 
119.00 
98.00 
425.00 
589.00 
646.00 
1,308.00 
1,428.00 
1,339.00 


1,506.00- 


1,379.00 
1,146.00 
1,438.00 
1,324.00 
448.00 
195.00 
117.00 
121.00 
126.00 
500.00 
580.00 
560.00 
908.00 
874.00 
634.00 
1,234.00 
978.00 
890.00 
825.00 
800.00 
896.00 
959.00 
422.00 
838.00 
809.00 
1,205.00 
1,305.00 
1,295.00 
1,365.00 
1,186.00 
1,369.00 
2,088.00 
1,543.00 
1,126.00 
1,322.00 
1,238.00 
180.00 
128.00 
137.00 
186.00 
1,126.00 
1,072.00 
1,089.00 
1,294.00 
1,128.00 
2,330.00 
1,310.00 
1,414.00 
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Paid 
$35.00 
22.00 
7.00 
422.00 
561.00 
589.50 
909.00 
1,232.00 
1,075.00 
1,506.00* 
1,381.00* 
1,154.00* 
1,421.00 
1,145.00 
408.00 
144.00 
116.00 
79.00 
80.00 
497.00 
566.00 
618.00* 
535.50 
684.75 
309.00 
500.00 
636.00 
383.00 
499.00 
540.00 
444.00 
464.00 
142.76 
850.50 
635.62 
1,202.00 
835.00 
676.00 
1,286.00 
853.00 
913.00 
1,938.58 
1,215.00 
452.00 
953.00 
504.00 
45.00 
41.00 
73.00 
103.00 
543.00 
844.00 
863.00 
850.00 
743.00 
1,247.50 
1,063.74 
1,496.91* 
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Conference District Apportionment Paid 

enesee- ....ceesese ce - Rochester sia $1,970.00 $1,543.00 
aes Locate Ree oka e Atlanta -=.5 osseeees 182.00 160.00 
GeOrsias arc cst rec cos Blue Ridge ........ 55.00 31.00 
GE ine sc otatenets choses Houston {Ie Re! 271.00 13.00 
GUE ace a eco rere ore ane Lake Charles ...... 265.00 83.00 
Guise eran saree one wiusiene Rio Grande Valley. 15.00 2.00 
FROIStONS eo raw tale es Bristol <3 areas 230.00 178.00 
Holstone .s. ceere yes Chattanooga ....... 606.00 319.00 
HVOIStone Secreto atcele eens Harriman: «5.027538 379.00 102.00 
Holstont—..< tects oes Johnson City ...... 480.00 336.00 
EFOUSCONG 210.58 eeterete tetoeanee Knoxville: -2.. 29a s258 735.00 262.00 
TMIMOISis «ss sere 1... Bloomington eas 1,046.00 1,076.00* 
PIMOS Ae: «ais. 5 tote eto eete res Champaign-Danville 1,213.00 1,192.75 
Lilinoises ces ee 8 Decatur 6.2 Fet ee 1,114.00 1,119.80* 
DIT OIS: oa sietes eotetecese 3 sees Jacksonville ....... 1,100.00 841.00 
TIMING geo ve oe eee Mattoon, “Ss 8nesiis 1,093.00 1,070.25 
TRIBIVONG occa eaten en sens Quincy: aren 1,037.00 829.00 
DMINOIS soto eiter eres: oehe Springfield ........ 1,226.00 970.00 
Indiana. oo. eek oes Bloomington ...... 860.00 711.00 
PIV ANE, aes onocStele e's ore oe Connorsville ....... 956.00 941.00 
EnGiaANA.k coel eee cablene Evansville ......... 1,126.00 992.00 
Tnidianas <0. eee os. Indianapolis ....... 1,500.00 1,412.00 
DMGVAMA AS etek ite ns os New Albany ....... 815.00 618.00 
TMGTVANA geri. Setetelaier ete. 65s Seymour +2, .a57 08) 842.00 614.00 
TNATATAy ak eee ee 8 Vincennes ......... 952.00 874.00 
Intermountain ........ Hastern=..0...020 she 584.00 346.00 
Intermountain ........ Western , ....5 2220s 681.00 515.50 
TOW rec sre euecvieiterate ne '« aus Burlington® 9oPesc% 1,180.00 987.00 
TOW alae. ae store etre oyitete a! elsa Oskaloosa ii... 0250. 1,298.00 1,184.50 
TOWartesckers orscoteetters ore Ottumwa =. siteea 1,286.00 865.00 
Kentucky. ... Ai oe Ashland ¢ .. 2a e. 533.00 187.00 
ISEntuekyars caietertie secete 8 Covington-Lexington 522.00 284.00 
Kentiueky —. 00 heretareo 0s Louisvilles iS. 3834 491.00 55.00 
WEnNtUeK ys oe Secs ore Southeastern ...... 328.00 100.00 
ittlerRock E28, oa... 398.00 38.44 
Michigans, Saceinies ss. « Albion: eres. tae 928.00 708.00 
MN CHIR AN piew wou steed oes Big Rapids ........ 916.00 625.00 
Michigan™ sc. cs Shee cs Grand Rapids ..... 1,318.00 859.00 
Michigan: 50.8 aie sic Grand Traverse .... 734.00 236.00 
Michizans 2. celectes «8 Kalamazoo ....... , 1,203.00 831.00 
Michigan (7.0 b8 e308 uansing 256 tf. 20 1,185.00 915.00 
Minnesota: 7.0 ei oe Mankato... 7 ehiess 886.00 432.00 
Minnesota ............ Marshaliv. oc: 268. 966.00 579.00 
Minnesota... teste. sac Str-Paul SRipsate 838.00 313.00 
Minnesota %.. 17 netuk. . Winona ‘te uikt okies 781.00 739.00 
MYISSOUTI ... cise sie «ss Brookfield ......... 640.00 371.00 
MISSOUTI sa. eetnoe eet Cameron -—-. . Si2ik 685.00 312.00 
MISSOURI. ccc ceatoses 33 Kirksvillezachni.en.. 571.00 82.00 
NEA SSOUPI= po vie harehae ae: St. Joseph =. Pyau! 812.00 423.00 
NOMPAND os cine Rae see Glacier Park ...... 694.00 490.00 
MOntanN diss 6 ace etoile sess Helena «..05.. sista 690.00 537.00 
MONAT Ay so on eiecelele de. 0 Yellowstone ..... A! 693.00 455.00 
Nebraska 35.0 G25... Beatrice. ie tesi.ah 1,310.00 968.00 
Nebraska. ce ieese toes Hastings -227/s7e a 1,284.00 931.00 
Nebraska: . ..uitiwd.ta.. Holdrege .......... 1,253.00 827.00 
Nebraska-.2c:GSeen'cs. Kearney .......... 1,327.00 743.50 
Nebraska'si. cee casses ce Lincoln 25.2082 1,310.00 596.00 


Nebraska’... ities at » NOFfOlK 2. i... eet 1,557.00 850.00 


je Treasurer General Conference Expense Fund 


Conference District Apportionment 
Nebraska ............. Omaha -.6 085 eeee $1,359.00 
Nebraska <...85.88.... Northwest weeevee.. - 1,009.00 
New Mexico .......... English ..... sie 478.00 
North Carolina ........ Greensboro ..... 273.00 
North Carolina ........ Western ......0- igs 296.00 
North Carolina ........ Wilmington ....... 218.00 
North Carolina ........ Bismarck ailiws ast 642.00 
North Dakota ......... Winston ....... Aiea 294.00 
North Dakota ......... Fargo. 53. (ovareeiies ~ 734.00 
North Dakota «........ Grand Forks ...... 689.00 
North Dakota ......... Minot. ..,. end sa iiias 473.00 
North-Hast Ohio’ ...... AKTONS 2.55 4:5 meine 1,395.00 
North-Hast Ohio’ ...... Barnesville ........ 1,020.00 
North-East Ohio ...... Cambridge .....0... 1,058.00 
North-Hast Ohio ...... Cantons sa. coaelis 1,630.00 
North-East Ohio ...... Cleveland ......... 2,090.00 
North-Hast Ohio .;.... Mansfield ......... 1,588.00 
North-East Ohio ...... Norwalk -wossth-seiios 1,517.00 
North-Hast Ohio ...... Steubenville ....... 1,617.00 
North-East Ohio .:.... Youngstown .....5. 1,763.00 
Northern Minnesota ...Duluth ............ 998.00 
Northern Minnesota ...Fergus Falls ...... 923.00 
Northern Minnesota ...Litchfield ......... 1,064.00 
Northern Minnesota ... Minneapolis ....... 1,210.00 
Northern Swedish ..... Lake Superior ..... 209.00 
Northern Swedish ..... Minneapolis ....... 248.00 
Northwest Indiana ....Crawfordsville 957.00 
Northwest Indiana ....Greencastle ....... 1,030.00 
Northwest Indiana ....Lafayette ......... 910.00 
Northwest Indiana ....South Bend ....... 1,113.00 
Northwest Iowa ....... AV ZONA , io Ret Teds C4 1,331.00 
Northwest Iowa ....... Fort Dodge ........ 1,373.00 
Northwest Iowa ....... Sheldon >... wteeoet 1,307.00 
Northwest Iowa ....... Sioux. Gittyysiesiit 1,388.00 
Northwest Kansas ..... Colby. . ane se20leRA 869.00 
Northwest Kansas ..... Concordia .asikaiais 710.00 
Northwest Kansas ..... HAYS... «oie ESSER 847.00 
Northwest Kansas ..... Salina, . aiatwceis. 885.00 
Norwegian-Danish ..... Chicago exis 300.00 
Norwegian-Danish ..... Minneapolis ....... 250.00 
Norwegian-Danish ..... Red River Valley .. 183.00 
Norwegian-Danish Mis.. 

GOhi0g fe95 6 BR SSR. sss Athens. aiisnisk.. 4.0% 848.00 
ORIG 2s hacks 4s ces 8's Chillicothe .5.2d5.% 610.00 
QI OT Beis ic a OE Loe «eons Columbus... Zu et’, 1,480.00 
ONiOre ck. s. 0 had bess Lancaster ......... 878.00 
ORIOR BSE. bersLlE fib ekscrs « Portsmouth ....... 833.00 
OIOn et sooncccb aed... Zanesville ......6... 1,058.00 
Oklahoma. ..60:888.5... NAV 8a coe. REDRESS: 5 749.00 
Oklahoma ..26.£8.5... ANI. yc... GEUELL bes 769.00 
Oklahoma, | ..i72870.5... Fort Worth ..... : 849.00 
Oklahoma |. .4G.522..... Guthrie:.. . sifenitie: 954.00 
Oklahoma ............ Oklahoma City it 1,034.00 
Oklahoma. . .0¢ 228.%... Tulsaiaiiiay Laney. 1,077.00 
Oregon ..... Alas See Hastern .......0%. ; 609.00 
Oregon .....06. Oe ass & Portland viv3.e2o0:% 852.00 
Oregon .... GU dya.s... Salem. .. eke tire. 625.00 
Oregon ©... .b0-258.....Southern. .sagrgiie. 685.00 
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Paid 
$997.00 
716.00 
315.00 
69.00 
69.00 | 
74.00 © 
454.00 
94.00 
283.00 
557.00 
248.00 
1,260.00 
217.00 
346.00 
1,670.00* 
1,532.22 
980.50 | 
1,101.40 
991.00 
1,424.00 
496.00 
562.00 
538.00 
483.00 
211.00* 
248.00* 
897.00 
918.00 
7717.20 
1,121.00* 
1,175.00 
1,373.00* 
1,015.00 
1,083.00 
412.00 
575.08 
443.00 
506.00 
227.00 
165.50 
24.00 
33.00 
393.00 
610.00* 
1,487.00* 
396.00 
457.00 
534.00 
630.00 
635.20 
347.00 
533.00 
564.00 
452.60 
545.00 
533.00 
287.00 
402.00 
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Conference District Apportionment 
Pacific Chinese Mission. $119.00 
Pacific German ....... Pacific: 1... 2A vive 225.00 
Pacific Japanese Mis... 125.00 
Pac. Swedish Mis. Conf.Northern .......... 85.00 
Pac. Swedish Mis. Conf.Southern ........... 153.00 
Pittsburgh . 6205... Allegheny ......... 1,875.00 
Pittsburen .. Mast... s Blairsville ii....5.. 1,776.00 
Pittsburgh: 2 .cilhere. oe McKeesport ...... 1,705.00 
Pittsburgh ...4-06i.... Pittsburgh... ORTH? 2,270.00 
Pittsburgh .. Veeses.. . Washington ....... 1,911.00 
Puget Sound 28.53%.... Bellingham ......... 665.00 
Puget Sound .i.s0.... Seattle. ..5..... 1@ge4 863.00 
Puget-Sound $i. 50... Tacoma. SNe e325 842.00 
Puget Sound .......... Vancouver ......... 729.00 
Rock! River. S2.00Ge. . Chicago Northern .. 2,377.00 
Roek=River .. Hives... Chicago Southern .. 2,054.00 
Rock River .iJ.00¢.)... Chicago Western ... 2,139.00 
Rock’ River ¢ 28. is... Joliet-Dixon ....... 2,070.00 
Rock“River .0V.i vist... Rockfordsiil? oie: 1,875.00 
St? Bouts ... 82.0c0.. Arkansas... 00. 424.00 
Stilouis Nae. os Carthage ... inlud 596.00 
Stebouis |. SHG... Kansas Gity! .2uais? 1,076.00 
St?-Bouis 23. Pasi... St., Louis: .Distiiosh: 686.00 
St!touis 2.8 i586... Sedalia “stinqasnhy 651.00 
St) Louis... Yeu... s Springfield ........ 738.00 
St? toottis” thas... Warrenton ........ 600.00 
St. Louis German ..... Peoriasiy zn ret 632.00 
St. Louis German ..... St... Louistiesierk 581.00 
Savannah ..f7.036..... LaGrange #tipcaind 94.00 
Savannah ...00.8hh2... Savannahirss!, sic2 111.00 
Savannah <.2.558.5... Waycross. ..,. atexi4 56.00 
Savannah: 5. 8.0501... Waynesboro ........ 98.00 
South Carolina ....... Beautort. .... aniesks 271.00 
South Carolina ....... Bennettsville ...... 362.00 
South Carolina-....... Charleston. ........ 278.00 
South Carolina ....... Florence. sibsaayie.2 327.00 
South Carolina. ....... Greenville ......... 243.00 
South Carolina ....... Orangeburg ....... 251.00 
South Carolina ....... Spartanburg ....... 294.00 
South Carolina ....... Sumter 2tiagesiniy: 316.00 
Southern” | ..00A4h.... Austin e !. 297i 8, beR 
SOUGRCTU: 054 sce aciete sles Brenham--seoe sees 250.00 
Southern ...G2S23..... San Antonio ....... 243.00 
Powehern: ..- ws sss Lake Charles ...... 

Southern California ... Arizona ........., 2 721.00 
Southern California ...Fresno ..........., 1,450.00 
Southern California ...Long Beach ....... 1,810.00 
Southern California ...Los Angeles :...... 1866.00 
Southern California ...Pasadena ........., 1,932.00 
Southern California ...San Diego ........ 1,629.00 
Southern Illinois ...... Carbondale ......., 1,013.00 
Southern Illinois ...... Centralia. =. 6h, 657.00 
Southern Illinois ......Hast St. Louis ..... 988.00 
Southern Illinois ...... Mount Carmel ..... 1,089.00 
Southern Illinois ...... Olney... es. Mees 893.00 
Southwest Kansas ..... Dodge City ......., 928.00 
Southwest Kansas ..... Hutchinson. ......, 1,077.00 


Southwest Kansas ..... Kingman . -fiqiaisey, 968.00 


Paid 


$212.00 
103.00 
85.00* 
88.00 
1,739.50 - 
1,764.67 
1,289.35 
1,777.85 
1,699.00 
526.00 
838.33 
668.00 
531.00 
1,867.50 
1,621.00 
1,554.00 
1,719.00 
1,710.00 
66.00 
382.00 
607.00 
229.00 
445.00 
528.00 
309.00 
113.00 
94.00 
68.00 
43.00 
30.00 
53.00 
69.00 
84:00 
349.00* 
256.10 
56.00 
54.00 
190.00 
133.00 
28.00 
238.00 
194.00 
63.00 
672.00 
1,313.00 
1,985.50* 
1,742.00 
1,638.00 
1,739.00 * 
90.00 
523.20 
930.00 
503.00 
610.00 
690.50 
987.50 
906.00 
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Conference District Apportionment Paid 
Southwest Kansas ..... Wibendl cer. coc eae $760.00 $590.00 
Southwest Kansas ..... Wichita. ack S85. ; 1,144.00 1,082.00 
Southwest Kansas ..... Winfield ........... 850.00 763.40- 
Southwest Span. Mis... 50.00 2.00 
Tennessee ............ Dickson. sexed secs 65.00 17.00 
Tennessee ............ Memphis ...:.....% 114.00 42.00 
Tennessee ....0........ Murfreesboro ...... 129.00 49.00 
Tenmessee ..........0% Nashville ......... 194.00 116.00 
MGRAS- 000,00 OE LAS. 5 oo Beaumont ......... 189.00 50.00 
WEOXASE og anc 5 eS. 5 osone Houston. scene. 332 302.00 278.00 
NER AS 0s 50.0, ors OM othe ss os Marshall: .... ctiahas 152.00 107.00 
FOASE £ oxecc,¢ sth tae boone Navasota .......... 129.00 21.00 
MCXASR? «SRST ss Palestine .......... 117.00 50.00 
AREXASe. F . oso tba. ts ss Paris. <. u =o suthiline 90.00 26.00 
Upper Iowa .....2..... Cedar Rapids ...... 1,263.00 1,079.00 
Upper Iowa ........... Davenport. ......64: 1,375.00 618.00 
Upper Iowa ........... Dubuque oss... ene 1,154.00 1,106.00 
Upper Iowa .....25.... Waterloo .....6.00. 1,370.00 1,095.00 
West German ......... Kansas City ....... 535.00 175.00 
West German ......... Lincoln anise? 553.00 217.50 
West: Ohio !........... Cincinnati |: Saxiaacs 1,611.00 1,309.33 
West. Ohio ............ Dayton 3.56. dae 1,269.00 1,271.00* 

West. Ohio ..3......... Defiance. ....... .gscmes 930.00 930.00 ~ 
West Ohio ...2........ Delaware .........; 1,155.00 789.00 
West Ohio ....0.2...... Hillsboro (.......4. 1,136.00 651.00 ¥ 
Wiest: Ohio .=.86 885.5... Lima... .sainaavs 1,133.00 1,097.00 
West Ohio ...i68...... Springfield ........ 1,227.00 1,248.00* 
West Ohio ..20........ Toledo sity aencchous!s 1,285.00 1,285.00* 
West. Texas ........... Austin =) .vehs. oe & 125.00 53.00 
West Texas ........... Corpus Christi 8.00 
West Texas ........... Dallas: 2.“ eiaocenhe 196.00 112.00 
West Texas ........... San Angelo ....... 104.00 59.00 
West Texas ......4..... San Antonio ....... 230.00 86.00 
West. Texas .......:... Victoria, ic%). saisisg ate 121.00 22.00 
West Texas ..c..5.5... Waco | 5 .. seis asics love 187.00 63.00 
West Virginia ........ Buckhannon ....... 919.00 372.00 
West Virginia ........ Charleston ........ 1,063.00 557.00 
West Virginia ........ HIKINS< - 3 3 erat recast nice 761.00 463.00 
West Virginia ........ Huntington. ........ 835.00 153.00 
West Virginia ........ Morgantown ....... 1,068.00 402.00 
West Virginia «....... Parkersburg ....... 969.00 438.00 
West Virginia: i25..... Wheeling .......... 1,049.00 669.00 
West Wisconsin ....... Hau - Claires staccncd A. 1,000.00 853.00 
West Wisconsin :...... La Crosse ......6.% 1,108.00 397.00 
West. Wisconsin ....... Madison-Platteville. 1,225.00 512.00 
West Wisconsin ....... Superior ...:..3.«6.5 747.00 258.75 
Western Norw.-Danish.California ......... 112.00 108.00 
Western Norw.-Danish. Pacific Northwest... 196.00 196.00* 
Western Swedish ...... Bastern jesgavarde 244.00 198.00 
Western Swedish ...... Western os jusyucehe 209.00 225.00* 
Wisconsin ....2....... Appleton .......... 877.00 1,124.00* 
Wisconsin ......5..... Fond du Lac ...... 865.00 867.00* 
Wisconsin .....5.5..... Janesville ....:.... 924.00 804.00 
Wisconsin . vs.an..... Milwaukee.......... 1,285.00 1,302.50 
Wyoming State:....... Cheyenne ......... 385.00 289.00 
Wyoming State ....... Sheridan ..... pete: 387.00 364.00 


$249,651.00 $179,376.78 
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SPRING CONFERENCES 


Conference District Apportionment . 
Baltimore ~o.V¥.t2%.... Baltimore. . p:2URi 4 $1,370.00 
Baltimore s. Poe... on. s Baltimore Hast 1,061.00 
Baltimore: —. 02 eis soe s Baltimore West 1,514.00. . 
Baltimore ~~ ee e3e.. «3 Frederick: ...s.00.. 668.00 
Baltimore. <A. cco Washington’ ....... 1,256.00 
Central Missouri ...... Hannibal .. 9.70287, 180.00 
Central Missouri ...... Kansas City 2.2.0.0. } 201.00. 
Central Missouri ...... St. Louis ... Fo2evoH 281.00. . 
Central Missouri ...... Sedalia... AS68278) 183.00 
Central Pennsylvania ..Altoona..........0. 1,246.00 
Central Pennsylvania ..Harrisburg ........ 1,473.00 
Central Pennsylvania ..Sunbury. ........... 1,338.00 
Central Pennsylvania ..Williamsport 23...) 954.00 
Delaware ..Uusie4... Haston: ... PIOgKsy SKN 524.00 
Delaware .. .Sc335... New York ..iis.vs. 293.00 
Delaware ...UViGed... Philadelphia’ ....... 675.00 
Délaware ...Yiiaad.... Salisbury). Fee 742.00 
Delaware .. 000% ..... Wilmington ..si04. 540.00 
Hast German ......... Central: . ent 350.00 
Hast German ......... Hast sane OSES 277.00 
Hast German ......... South: ....... 7teien, 317.00 
Eastern Swedish ...... Boston: «+. PA BYE 79.00 
Hastern Swedish ...... New York v...i..84 276.00 
Hastern Swedish ...... Wooster: -.....-.. Si06J, 193.00 
Miorrdar 63 UU YSSih . Gainesville ..0.0.0. 38.00 
Plorida® 3.00. 82823.5 |. Jacksonville ....... 150.00 
Wlorida ...) oss. e. Lake City. ......0.. 22.00 
UROP IS teens oo ote oa ores Ocalasainn.2 , SUITED 45.00 
Kansas <2. . 00-082... Hmporia:-::. eAlisd, 1,234.00 
Kansas=.. U0 Po8 Fort Scott?2s.4 . fsa 1,217.00 
Kansas’ .....5 Weegee, -.. 5 Independence’ ...... 1,226.00 
Kansas... Ute... . Kansas ‘City ...... 1,306.00 
Kansas... et... Manhattan <:....3..> 1,275.00 
Kansas oi05 ee eeeS .. Topeka “ssa Le, 1,353.00 
Hexington <.U-eeu.k Chicago - 2729/7823 268.00 
Lexington. Seb)... . Columbus -......... 484.00 
Lexington |. Yiu 88.5... Indianapolis ....... 523.00 
Lexington. =. UU-eeu f .. Lexington (........ 400.00 
Lexington . S502... 3. Louisville SG2'ep 284 307.00 
Lmcoin: -... QUEEGL 5: 534.00 
Louisiana 2 ot: Alexandria '!.) .US2, 160.00 
Louisiana. -. 805005... Baton Rouge ...:.. 172.00 
Houisiana . B&icss.§.. .-. Lake Charles’ ...... 184.00 
Bovwisiana 2 shr..... La-Teche .f2) O98, 217.00 
oursiana: Mase)... Monroe-> . Sit ioe 94.00 
Lowisiana, “20-082... New Orleans ...... 372.00 
Lotisiana oar... Shreveport ....2)., 197.00 
MAIN C295. 35.5 See + oe are Augusta: 322229 47, 824.00 
Maine*.. 65 02 e os. Bangor: « :., Oso eq e. 977.00 
Maine oon ce Gee. Portland}, 4) BuO 1,089.00 
Maine. 5 35, Bee 2 Rockland ?:40%2786i. 818.00 
Mississippi 22s333:2.... Brookhaven .:..... 129.00 
Mississippi. 2'7:6%3...... Gulfport Seis en 224.00 
Mississippi ........... Hattiesburg ....... 181.00 
MISEISSIPpi sane JACKSON Ge aan ne 166.00 
Mississippi ........... Meridian’ oi peers . 237.00 


Paid 
$1,138.00 
1,069,00 
1,298.00 
699.00 
1,266.00* 
145.00 
39.00 
262.00 
-+ 87200 
1,146.00 
1,431.31 
1,339.25* 
1,250.00* 
400.00 
192.00 
396.00 
673.00 
532.00 
272.00 
246.00 
237.00 
93.00* 
287.00* 
126.00 
50.00* 
100.00 
28.00* 
56.00* 
1,354.84* 
677.00 
1,176.00 
1,116.75 
1,183.00 
1,088.08 
130.00 
184.00 
167.00 
248.00 
88.00 
154.00 
30.00 
47.00 
41.00 
33.00 
44.00 
118.00 
66.00 
640.00 
852.00 
897.00 
439.00 
31.00 
98.00 


Treasurer General Conference Hxzpense Fund 


Conference 
Mississippi 
Newark 
Newark 
Newark 
Newark .... 2.238 < cos 
New England ......... 
New England ......... 
New England ......... 
New England ......... 
New England Southern 
New England Southern 
New England Southern 
New Hampshire 
New Hampshire ...... 
New Jersey ........45. 
New Jersey ........... 
New Jersey .....--.00% 
New. Jersey .c5 i.e cece 
NewhYork..2¢ericiree 


eevee reer oe 
se eee eee eee eee 


ee ee ence ee eo eve 


see eee 


New York ........ a 
Ne wervionk icxsae see tte 
New York East ....-.. 
New York East:....... 
New York Hast’....... 
New York Hast ....... 
North Indiana’........ 
North Indiana’........ 
North Indiana ....... 5 
North Indiana ooo 73s: 
North Andianat.2 3 5-. 


- North Indiana’........ 


“Northern New York.... 
Northern New York.... 
Northern New York... 
Northern New York.... 
Philadelphia <.s0c.008. 
Philadelphia .......... 
Philadelphia .:....:... 
Philadelphia 
St. Johns River........ 
St. Johns River........ 
St. Johns River........ 
South Florida’.:...... 
South Florida 


eee eeer eee ere oeoee 


ee 


eceoeeeee 


eee e eee eee eee eseoe 
eee eee rere ee ee eeoe 


soe reser ser eee eee 


Upper Mississippi ..... 
Upper Mississippi ..... 
Upper Mississippi ..... 
Upper Mississippi ..... 
Upper Mississippi ..... 
Upper Mississippi ..... 
Vermont 
Vermont 
Washington 


eeoeerer ee er ee ee 


seer ree es ee oe 


eoeeeereeee 


District Apportionment 
Vicksburg -........ $118.00 
Hlizabeth ...cce..5 1,786.00 
Jersey . Citya nrinietarde 2,146.00 
Newarkisisihiic. eines 2,187.00 
Paterson “c.) 86 acces 1,796.00 
Boston, wcnnes - see ‘ 2,021.00 
Dyn. &.. web 2,296.00 
Springfield .......; 1,171.00 
Worcester 9.2.2.4... 1,362.00 
New Bedford ..... . 1,208.00 
Norwich ©... .Gikouun 907.00 
Providence .:...... 1,403.00 
Northern! wise. ius ee 933.00 
Southern vse. aco 1,029.00 
BrIGZeCEON, cas. <3 ac cle 1,349.00 
Camden eck sees 2,083.00 
New. Brunswick 1,550.00 
MrentOmMiceiscca. «'e'<0.8 1,226.00 
FAME SOM te cerer cat srers 1,400.00 
Newburgh. tee 1,534.00 
INGiw VOL KG str ercenr ers - 2,947.00 
Poughkeepsie ...... 1,284.00 
Brooklyn North ... 2,457.00 
Brooklyn South 2,140.00 
New Haven ....... 2,032.00 
News = YORK estate 1,656.00 
Fort Wayne ....... 1,221.00 
Goshen is tease. 914.00 
Logansport: :.:.::.. 1,221.00 
VEDINCHON he eee ee ene 1,003.00 
Richmond ......... 1,238.00 
NV abASisi kt. treitierens ofe 1,152.00 
Black? River: =.".'.%. 3". 981.00 
Mothiawk Sire oes eae 1,023.00 
“Ontario? es Pheer s fice 1,002.00 
St. Lawrence ...... 1,038.00 
IN OME eee tert ens ane Pe anor 1,994.00 
Northwest ........ 1,960.00 
South toa teas cee 1,882.00 
WEST re oo ener e ers 1,816.00 
Jacksonville ....... 457.00 
IM GIey a00E Bob Orc eyoic OO 467.00 
TNANWIPAT testers shores’ eos «© 38.00 
INGA MTICl aie ators oe 98.00 
(Cid ac epprsooiteccbesr a 146.00 
NAD ATIVE sasane stresses ere se 1,764.00 
PIS LES DURES sr hes ose 5 1,208.00 
OUCIANIG vaeees eee oe 1,194.00 
TOY ria e sine weenie are 1,540.00 
Clarksdale .......- 145.00 
IDEN Pe 5 oa sooo: 150.00 
Greenwood .......- 130.00 
Holly Springs ..... 140.00 
Starkville: fs... :. 171.00 
TUPELO. <i\cuter. «tele 6 155.00 
St, Albans: sisi 40s 789.00 
St. Johnsbury ..... 912.00 
Charleston. ..... 2: 362.00 
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Paid 


$56.00 
1,945.00* 
1,799.33 
2,636.00* 
1,804.00* 
1,000.00 
1,788.00 
844.00 
968.00 
821.75 
566.00 
713.00 
804.00 
927.00 
1,655.75* 
1,886.00 
1,710.00* 
1,401.00* 
841.00 
810.00 
2,607.00 
510.00 
1,651.00 
1,651.00 
1,543.00 
1,612.00 
1,188.00 
926.00* 
1,266.00* 
842.00 
1,181.50 
1,152.00* 
923.33 
996.00 
1,062.58* 
1,034.00 
2,151.00* 
1,823.00 
2,157.00* 
1,846.00* 
518.00* 
520.00* 
30.00 
68.00 
146.00* 
1,396.00 
807.00 
675.00 
895.50 
145.00* 
92.00 
38.00 
151.00* 
150.00 
160.00* 
574.00 
920.00* 
77.00 
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Conference District Apportionment Paid 
Washington .......... North Baltimore... $605.00 $197.00 
Washington .......... Pittsburgh ........ 306.00 153.00 
Washington .......... Richmond? 232 - 27773! 494.00 223.00 
Washington .......... South Baltimore ... 532.00 267.00 
Washington .......... Washington °§....... 671.00 247.00 
Wilmington .......... DOVE Hk com nev tees 899.00 905.00* 
Wilmington .......... Middletown ....... 979.00 728.00 
Wilmington .......... Salisbury Bisierties 1,350.00 1,119.00 
Wilmington 2.22%... Wilmington ....... 1,540.00 1,337.00 
Wyoming: 52 G0552.2 Binghamton ....... 1,046.00 872.50 
Wyoming 2.80702... Oneonta. ... JinissieX 24.00* 
Wyoming = ..80.208.% ... Scranton asnohivias 1,536.00 1,574.50 
Wyoming ....... | See Wilkes-Barre ...... | 1,559.00 1,397.00 

$114,263.00 $95,505.97 
CONFERENCES OUTSIDE OF THE UNITED STATES 
DODRM 6 2 MEG Hoes eae os ote. co Le $59.90 
Burma ~.. 25. < IRM fein is. vecelelele Cie olalceMieve ker diaca are ats, «oR * 25.66 
ContnaleChinags 546.6 os iis de ess sw opratzeamcur ae 223.30 
CBOE HI ET OVIBCORG cy, «1 seri Ss «santana kara, eee 137.00 
Chilers tes s.% ans Be Kien: gia te cleedd buen, Wie ST Peinisee'al oaks : 196.85 
Demmar ee. Ai gh ria) belief nee Saree aents Hy 300.00 
Eastern ;South) America 3.0.00. i mewsdis covsecccccee. “a 682.50 
Finland?}<ociniana s. te sbitavets fakohdta, o> ors Gtovyg ABs eibans DHS vos’ cat Boe 5 25.00 
Finland Swedish Mission Conference ............. Oa 71.76 
Foochow . .. 4.3.5 asian dc at arecMone os RIVA ccuees ave Vore ec eee ass 288.86 
dis sian POSSE CC aoe PaO a ae 1a Pe or a 2 si 214.60 
Hyderabad ..... RiGLe fe ie Tonckatiodations (alae: chaveie\ ater @ PYG cal gee A 96.00 
ERGMS HU VErD “ha ao6 f key asia. scwcd te, ee a 3.00 
ERBMRU i. cs GB CSS pnt ok sasct or: ot Ae 5 132.30 
Korea ..... PBC ROIs ios veer ine MARAE ET cab boo. RE 246.68 
Latin-American; Mission (000.005... + cipewdeers ss ccucees 103.00 
BOE S52 cB ile bios. esate sm eeckoee ee ke oes 227.00 
PAB OY = nisin: SO RSD Ae einai Doe imemmcawach oe oc ke : 139.60 
PRT. AUER OG No ol MAES ox PERE ee 172.40 
PEO. «1: OG abs b<  Sa aS dean dee te. co eae 140.00 
INTE IGOEMANN: EGE fs dead eee bons atntec. Cc, siete 505.50 
WRN GS SOG 3 2 Geet Ae. is age. eGo 129.58 
NEEGiwest Germnay oi. cess ati mondent. ete i 49.00 
IEW CSt- UNGIAGR Eo ose, 0, 5 ois oc inst ene Sapatae. cc eee 137.48 
OIE Yeo AE BE ocd «Sur MEE llmeege tte c te CR Rae 74.64 
Porto Rico Mission Conference ................. (ase en 33.00 
SOM IG Crna BEES... ees co ace eee 476.20 
SomUerindia~ "Sy asece o. shoes ceueeten eon 143.14 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ADDRESS BY DR. S. PARKES CADMAN, 

PRESIDENT OF THE FEDERAL COUNCIL 

OF CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 
MAY 24, 1928 


BisHop HuGHES AND BRETHREN : 


It was said in ancient Greece that those who dined with Plato 
over night had a good taste in their mouths the next morning. 

I have been greatly privileged by your courtesy to witness the 
proceedings of this Conference for the past few days. It has 
strengthened my faith in the constitutional order of your Church, 
and in its capacity for any readjustments which changing con- 
ditions necessitate. 

I shall leave Kansas City with renewed hopes for a wisely 
directed Methodism, sufficiently organized to maintain its iden- 
tity and special gifts for our Lord’s service, yet sufficiently 
flexible to admit those variations which reflect “the many tinted 
wisdom of God.” 

It is gratifying to observe that your indomitable zeal is not 
unduly disturbed by dogmatic assertions of infallibility whether 
deposited in an office, a creed, or a book. 

Your virgin creative doctrine of personal Christian experience 
as the sufficient test of spiritual orthodoxy is sanctioned by the 
New Testament and illustrates Goethe’s stanza: 


“All theory, my friend, is gray, 
But green is life’s bright golden tree.” 


“By their fruits ye shall know them.” Hence we are not con- 
cerned beyond measure about thought forms so long as we affirm 
that “The center of the Christian faith is neither a creed nor a 
book, but a Person and a Life.” 

Yet as I see it the Church Universal and its kindred churches 
in particular should stress the quality rather than the bulk of 
their membership. Methodism’s strength is hidden in the secret 
chambers of the Most High. It is essentially a revival of the 
Apostolic religion. The strange abandon, contagious bliss, ec- 
static rapture and confident assurance of Pentecost days were 
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reproduced in remarkable intensity in Wesley’s disciples. The 
hymns and homilies and testimonies of the vital Eighteenth Cen- 
tury movement you embody broke down all barriers, and leapt 
over them in a resistless resurgence of evangelical passion. 

Hence your institutions should be,studied,.not in the abstract 
alone, but in the concrete: in their incessant contacts with those 
whose lives they have purified and ennobled. They were begot- 
ten by the Spirit of God in the spirit of man. Their personal 
energies were not hierarchal nor born of organization, nor 
marshalled by officialdom. Their authority, from the Episcopacy 
to the last jomed probationer, consists in their-ability to. freely 
transmit the deathless life of God in Christ: for the; regenera- 
tion of the individual and his environment. 

The Federal Council, of which you are a valued and valiant 
arm, was conceived in large part by Dr. Frank Mason North of 
the Conference. Bishop Hendrix and Dr. North ‘have been its 
presidents. Distinguished laymen, and clergymen of our Ameri- 
can Methodism, Bishops McDowell, Wilson and Cannon, Dr. 
Langdale and Dr. Haven, have molded its policies and influenced 
their execution. 

I bring you the gratitude and the greetings of the Council, as 
the one organization which disproves'a frequent assertion that 
Protestantism is congenitally divisive, and greater by far for what 
it predicts than for what it now is. The Federal Council’s posi- 
tion on prohibition is predetermined by that of the constituent 
churches. It exists by their will to do their biddance. 

Obedient to the dispensation I affirm for the Council’ that the 
Eighteenth Amendment should be maintained. 

It is bringing coals to Newcastle to plead for the Eighteenth 
Amendment before this General Conference. Yet the Amend- 
ment’s present situation presents some contrasts and anomalies 
requiring clarification. On the one hand it is claimed that pro- 
hibition is a tremendous national benefit; on the other, that it 
seriously menaces the constitutional freedom of the State. 
Reconciliation of these claims is palpably impossible. 

A careful-survey of the issue shows that great and vital gains 
have been made which none but prejudiced partisans can ignore. 
Yet serious evils haye also arisen in its train created by delib- 
erate and wanton violations of the Amendment and these should 
not be regarded lightly. 

Taking the Republic as a whole I submit that the manifest 
benefits of prohibition altogether outweigh the evils due to its 
non-observance. If it receives the time interval necessary to 
demonstrate its merits and to wear down the emotional reactions 
against it, it cannot fall short of its goal. Nor will it be ranked 
by historians as anything less than the greatest social and moral 
reform achieved by the United States since the abolition of 
slavery. 
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Convinced of these conclusions, the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches of the nation, in combination with other Christian Com- 
munions and millions of visioned citizens at large, have committed 
themselves to prohibition before the world. There is no neutrality 
in the debate. Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy and the 
rest of the European countries watch its progress with keen 
interest and diversified views. Any retreat from the provisions 
of the Amendmeht will be looked upon as a backward step, not 
only in politics, but in ethics. 

Statistics upon fiercely disputed matters are notoriously inac- 
curate. But it is safe to say that the quantity of intoxicating 
liquors consumed in this country has been enormously reduced. 
The traffic in them is illicit and secret. Yet it is fatuous to 
suppose that when a drinker must obtain his drink as best he 
can, pay an exorbitant price for it, and run the risk of being 
poisoned after he has drunk it, he is as likely to indulge his appe- 
tite as when it was catered for at a trifling cost on nearly every 
street corner. 

Again the suppression of the saloon has worked an impressive 
transformation in our villages, towns and cities. Thousands 
of properties formerly devoted to the sale of intoxicants have 
been converted into centers of trade and social usefulness instead 
of non-social destructiveness. . Breweries and distilleries are 
advertised for sale or turned into factories for the manufacture 
of wholesome products. 

These desirable changes are facilitated by the enormous short- 
age of buildings of every description during the past decade. 
The trade which injured all other trades is on its back, and by 
God’s help we propose to keep it there. 

Ample and veritable testimony shows that the Amendment 
has also resulted in far less absenteeism in labor and an all round 
increase of industrial efficiency. The two days a week “drunk” 
has practically disappeared. The money he once spent to disable 
him as a bread winner is now invested in food, clothes and a 
better home for his family. No wonder that his productive 
capacity makes many employers enthusiastic supporters of the 
Volstead Act. Some among them may keep a wet cellar, but 
they clamor for a dry workshop. 

These consequences are the natural fruits of sobriety, and they 
will have to be conserved by those who covet a continuance of 
America’s economic welfare. More than one responsible foreign 
authority has told me that if we maintain prohibition, as we 
shall, their nations may be compelled to adopt it as an economic 
measure. 

The values of the law as it stands are attested by those dis- 
interested observers who have healthy contacts with the plain 
people. They know the difference in poor neighborhoods since 
the corner groggery was forced to close. Its tentacles no longer 
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suck the blood of the toiling classes. They live on a higher 
cultural level. Already children born under the Volstead Act 
enjoy the release from a vile bondage which it accomplished. 

These benefits are so undeniable and so closely related to 
majority groups for whom enacted laws so often signify either 
happiness or misery that no sane candidate for public office 
dares to advocate the return of the saloon. But the wets I have 
met shy from the logic of their proposals and have no concerted 
policy which would prevent the recurrence of a national disaster. 

Consult the deposits of savings banks, the assets of Building 
and Loan Societies, the collections of life insurance premiums. 
They tell a significant story of material advance all along the 
line and chiefly where that advance was pre-eminently helpful. 

Of course our opponents object that the domestic and economic 
gains I have mentioned have not flowed from prohibition alone. 
They insist. that the maximum comfort and efficiency obtained 
ean be ascribed to other causes than prohibition. Nevertheless, 
the fact that they are collateral with the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is so conspicuous that its latest antagonists conspire for its 
abolition as an iniquitous scheme to promote commercial pros- 
perity at the expense of the working man’s lawful appetite for 
liquor. 

ome members of the privileged classes of the country have 
made a shabby showing in this conflict. Those to whom society 
has vouchsafed financial means and what these can procure are 
sensitive about the rights of property. They apparently forget 
that those rights are guaranteed by constitutional legislation. 
What would they say if the foray they lead. against the Con- 
stitution’s Eighteenth Amendment were transferred from. the 
drink traffic to: their possessions? Who is more obligated than 
they are, by prudence as well as principle, to uphold with tena- 
cious fidelity the noble instrument which assures them immunity 
from the anarchist? Why should they make common cause with 
him at the dictates of an appetite which has been the precursor 
of countless villainies ? 

We concede there is a widespread defiance of prohibition in 
certain centers. Its echoes are heard in State and Federal leg- 
islatures. It dilates upon the political corruption and unlawful 
habits ascribable to bootlegging. The plain counter is that if 
supposedly reputable citizens did not buy, the bootlegger could 
not sell, and the fabulous profits of his rascality would diminish. 
But so long as they continue, men and women, jealous of their 
standing in the community, must share his guilt and degrada- 
tion. 

Since emotional uprushes do not solve this gigantic problem, 
let us further appeal torreason. The charge that prohibition in- 
terferes with the personal liberty of the citizen is buttressed by 
eminent academics, Senators of the United States, and other 
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notable individuals. It cannot be silenced by heart foam, how- 
non well intentioned, but it can be silenced by solid argumenta- 
ion. 

The increasingly complex nature of our social structure neces- 
sitates social control on a corresponding scale. We forbid prac- 
tices, however remunerative for the individual, which jeopardize 
private or public morals. We do not hesitate to apply the prin- 
eiple of social control to narcotics, the white slavery traffic, 
infectious diseases, and crime in its entirety. 

Since when was beer so innocent or light wines a source of 
blessing, or whisky a panacea for human ills that they should 
be exempt from this steady development of social control? If 
the majority of the American people believe that the traffic in 
these and kindred intoxicants is highly injurious to them and 
their families, they have a clear right to forbid that traffic. This 
they have done, animated by bitter experience, and it is our 
bounden duty to see to it that their great work shall not be 
undone. 

Since the beginning of the seventeenth century our Democracy 
has slowly moved upward from the pronounced individualism 
of the colonizing settlers to our present status as a government 
of laws and not of men. ‘The movement has been retarded as 
well as accelerated by the chequered futures of the State. But 
he is a bold and unlicensed thinker who avers that abstinence 
from intoxicants, whether voluntary or enforced, has hindered 
our peace and freedom. 

On the contrary, it has kept myriads sober and contented 
who might have been ingloriously drunk and worthless. Nor is 
the crime that disgraces our annals attributable to prohibition, 
but to its deliberate repudiation. As a rule professional criminals 
do not allow intoxicants to interfere with their skillful designs on 
life and property. Doubtless the extraordinary lucrative char- 
acter of bootlegging has attracted many criminals. In this case, 
a fearless enforcement of the law should destroy the nests of 
these unclean birds and give decent citizens the protection for 
which they pay. 

The challenge of the situation illuminates our obligation as a 
Christian Church. Courts and juries take their tone from pub- 
lie opinion. As we are so are they, especially on legal questions 
affecting morals. When we highly resolve that law as law shall 
be reverenced and obeyed, the stock apologies of the wets will 
vanish. What good the Eighteenth Amendment has done is but 
the earnest of the far greater good it can do. 

To allow its forsworn foes to weaken or mutilate it would be 
a confession of ethical impotence debilitating to a self-governing 
people. I urge upon its supporters the necessity for educational 
propaganda. Ninety per cent of lasting betterment is purely 
educative in process; the rest is emotional or legislative. Let 
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us reassemble our informative resources on this damnable traf- 
fic. History, experience, science and morals have vast reserves 
awaiting our summons to keep liquor an outlaw and a wolf’s 
head in the United States. 

In conclusion may I say that the entire controversy is only a 
segment of the larger question of the existence and the obligations 
of a Free Church in a Free State. This General Conference, rep- 
resenting a truly Catholic Branch of the Christian Faith, is 
pledged to the doctrine that the Church Universal, consisting of 
all who truly love and obey her Risen Head, is His most charac- 
teristic creation: nothing less than God’s living organism for the 
world’s redemption, and the center of His spiritual sovereignty 
on earth. 

Whatever transmutations time has imposed upon her, her ideal 
has been preserved for our further realization. The false per- 
spectives of illegitimate power, the pursuit of minor or unworthy 
ends, the disposition of large and impersonal organizations to 
annul the crown rights of Christ or His individual disciples could 
not obliterate that ideal of the Church. 

Degeneration of methods did not blot out her sanctuaried life. 
From the Day of Pentecost until now she has been a vital growth 
conditioned by environment. History shows that she may share 
nearly every human fate, yet remain in essence divine. For 
the Spirit and the Truth which were before her advent have 
been with her since it occurred, and shall safeguard her to the 
end. 

But national zealots, war profiteers, hide-bound reactionists, 
social pharisees who boast of ancestors whose intelligent patriot- 
ism they adjure, as well as flesh worshipers and those who for 
one grape of selfish desire would our whole vine destroy, tell 
us that the Church must be the creative of the State or perish 
from the way. 

Prohibition, a warless world, industrial justice and social 
regeneration are decreed by these Caesarites outside our juris- 
diction. They would bind the Bride of Christ with odious. re- 
strictions, and confine her mission and her message within the 
boundaries of their own bigotries and allegiances to temporal 
powers and to things that, perish in the using. 

What have we to say respecting these invasions? Surely, that 
the Church has her own life, forever free and independent; that 
she takes the maxims of her redemptive mission from the breast 
plate of her High Priest and Saviour, and what He commands 
she will obey in scorn of consequence. 

Andshe will execute these essentials the more ardently be- 
cause she understands that States which foster force as an instru- 
ment of national policy, or break down the sanctions of law, or 
permit the capitalist who defiles commerce to go unwhipped of 
justice or hear without compunction the cry of the defrauded and 
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distressed, are righteously doomed to perish. He then is the 
serviceable churchman and the genuine patriot who seeks to 
replace drunkenness and wantoning with sobriety and conti- 
‘ nence; who believes in and endeavors to advance the reign of 
reason and of righteousness instead of war’s insane and ‘hellish 
fury, and to diffuse among all ranks.and conditions of men the 
equal justice and fraternal treatment which cement their social 
structures. 
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In its administration of the affairs of the American Indians 
who are under its supervisory care, the Federal Government is 
continually brought in contact with the Christian churches of 
this country. It is quite safe to venture the assertion that the 
Church and State are more closely associated in the Indian coun- 
try than is the case elsewhere. 

Ever since the beginning of this Nation, Indian missions 
have been appraised by Federal officials as necessary auxiliaries 
in all efforts to work out to a satisfactory conclusion the manifold 
problems arising from the peculiar relations which the American 
Indians sustain toward the American Government. 

This fact has been emphasized again and again by Acts of 
Congress, by Executive Orders of Presidents, by the official 
utterances of Federal officials, and by the many references to 
Indian missionaries that may be found in the records of the 
Department of the Interior and of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
I shall cite a few instances from history to show how closely 
associated the State and Church have been in the Indian country. 

Over one hundred years ago, that is in 1819, Congress appro- 
priated $10,000 for Indian education, and continued such appro- 
priation annually until 1873. The funds were turned over to 
the Church organizations to help educate Indian children. For 
fifty-four years, these appropriations represented all that the 
Federal Government did for Indian schooling. The mission 
schools were financed by church contribution, and they, helped 
somewhat by the $10,000 annual payment, furnished the only 
facilities for teaching the young Indian wards of the United 
States for something more than half a century. 

In 1870, President Grant called upon the religious bodies of 
the country to nominate as Indian agents members of their 
several denominations. The churches responded, and he ap- 
pointed the nominees. As a result, the Indians under Federal 
care were placed under the management of church men nomi- 
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nated and endorsed by the churches, and a considerable number 
of such were Indian missionaries. eaN A 

This system was followed for a number of years, but the cold, 
impersonal records of history show that President Grant’s policy 
was unsuccessful because the Christian churches of the coun- 
try failed to rise to the situation. Instead, they permitted 
denominational dissensions and jealousies to intrude, and thus 
allow partisan politics to regain control of the situation. 

Congress has signified its recognition of the value of Indian 
missions as an effective co-operating means toward forwarding 
the progress of the Nation’s Indian wards by granting patents-in- 
fee to church organizations for lands to be used by the Indian 
missions. } 

The names of Indian missionaries will be found on a number 
of treaties between Indian tribes and the United States, where 
the missionaries, in some cases, acted as commissioners for the 
Government in effecting the agreement. 

The annual reports of the Bureau of Indian Affairs contain 
many paragraphs in which my predecessors expressed their ap- 
preciation of the work of Indian missionaries, and I, myself, 
publicly and privately, have again and again stated that I 
earnestly desire the co-operation of the missionaries whom the 
church bodies have placed in the Indian country. Here and 
now I repeat that desire, for I believe that Christian teaching 
and the upbuilding of Christian character are prime essentials 
in any efforts that may be made by Government or non-govern- 
ment organizations to hasten the progress of our Indian friends 
to the end that they may more speedily be absorbed in the 
body politic of our Nation as active and serviceable citizens of 
the United States. 

Effective co-operation implies the mutual understanding which 
comes through the knowledge that each co-operator has of the 
other’s problems and situations. Therefore, you should know 
something of the American Indians and of the Government’s 
responsibilities and perplexities concerning them. 

Something over 240,000 of the 350,000 persons of Indian 
blood in this country are the basic factors of the Indian problem. 
They are those American Indians who are sometimes called 
wards of the Nation, because the Federal Government, acting 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs of the Department of 
the Interior, is their guardian and trustee. They are also 
known as restricted or supervised Indians because their land 
and other property are held in trust for them by the Govern- 
ment. The Indians, themselves, are not restricted. They come 
and go as freely as do other citizens, for, as you know, all In- 
dians are citizens of the United States. They are, however, 
under the supervisory care of the Government, which, through 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, maintains for them schools, hos- 
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pitals, tuberculosis. sanatoriums and other health services, con- 
serves their forests, develops their natural resources, such as oil, 
timber and coal, takes care of their old and physically and 
mentally incapacitated, encourages them to farm and raise live 
stock, and in many other ways endeavors to advance them on 
the road of progress and make them a self-supporting people. 

This roughly outlines the job which Congress has mandated to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who is the chief executive 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. A well-informed writer has 
characterized the Indian Bureau in the following language: 

“The Indian Bureau is the great social service organization 
of the United States Government. It is one of the largest edu- 
cational institutions in the world. It is a combination. probate 
court, trust company, agricultural and livestock corporation, 
mining company, oil concern, timber organization, public health 
service, irrigation promoter, public roads commission, developer 
of natural resources, purchasing agent, town builder, municipal 
court, police department, board of county commissioners, orphan 
asylum, relief and aid society, philanthropical association, bank 
and employment agency. And this list of manifold activities is 
by no means complete. 

“The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has a most perplexing 
and unappreciated job. Whatever he does he is condemned by 
someone for doing it, and he is equally condemned if he does 
not do it. His position has been called ‘the meanest job in 
the Government Service. He stands in the relation of father 
to the biggest family in the world, for he has direct, almost inti- 
mately personal, supervision over the affairs of more than 
240,000 men, women and children. The signing of his name to 
an order can bring happiness or unhappiness to thousands of 
Indian homes in a single day, for the ramifications of his office 
reach to the very center of the family circles of the people under 
his charge. 

“In. the every-day routine of a day’s work the commissioner 
must be something of an executive and administrator, a business 
man, a school teacher, a doctor, a lawyer, a banker, a livestock 
raiser, a forester, a miner, an oil producer, an expert accountant, 
a judge, a marshal, a disciplinarian, a mentor, a missionary, and 
a friend of man. He is charged with the protection, care and 
development of property belonging to his Indian people having 
a total value of more than a billion dollars, and he is charged 
with the protection, care, and development of more than 240,000 
persons of Indian blood, who represent every grade of. civiliza- 
tion, ranging all the way from almost pagan barbarism to the 
MENGE ONE of refinement and culture.” This ends the quota- 
ion. 

In this connection, I desire to direct to your particular atten- 
tion that part of the excerpt which I have just presented, which 
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states that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is charged with 
the protection, care and development of property belonging to 
the Indian people having a total value of more than a billion 
dollars. I am referring particularly to this statement because 
recently wide publicity was given to charges made by certain 
critics of the Indian Bureau to the effect that the present Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs has such absolute control of Indian 
property that he can do with it what he will and is not even 
subject to a review by the courts; in short, that he is a czar, 
whose ukase can not be questioned. 

The absurdity of this loose statement is disclosed by the fact 
that neither the Secretary of the Interior nor the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs can dispose of one acre of Indian tribal lands 
or one cent of Indian tribal money without explicit authority 
conferred by Congress. Before such authority can be given, a 
bill for the purpose must first be introduced in Congress, be 
referred to a proper committee, be reported out of that com- 
mittee to the floor of Congress for a vote, be passed and be 
approved by the President of the United States. 

The Indian Bureau is given somewhat more discretion in the 
matter of administering the affairs of individual Indians, but 
each and every activity of the Indian Bureau springs from some 
explicit authority or mandate written in legislation enacted by 
Congress, and the acts of the Commissioner either require the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior or are reviewable by 
him on appeal. 

Even a casual reading of the printed proceedings of the hear- 
ings held by the several Congressional committees dealing with 
Indians and their affairs will disclose the scrutinizing attention 
which the Senators and Representatives in the Nation’s legisla- 
ture give to matters affecting the Nation’s Indian wards. 

And it is well that Congress is so careful in guarding the 
rights and in forwarding the welfare of our Indian folk, because 
Congress truly represents the people of the United States, and 
the people of this Nation are the guardian and trustee of the 
American Indians because the people are the Nation. 

I am wondering as I speak to you how many of the men and 
women who hear my words realize that each is a co-guardian 
and co-trustee with the Government. I fear that but very few, 
if any, have ever given thought to that responsibility. The 
reason, of course, is that the great mass of our American people 
really know but little of our Indian people and their affairs 
and, I must say in all candor, that most of them care less for 
the Indian than they know about them. 

It is a fact that the great bulk of our American people are 
regrettably uninformed or misinformed about their fellow cit- 
izens of the Red race. Startling instances of this common igno- 
rance are disclosed every working day in the Indian Office at 
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Washington by letters which come from all parts of the country 
—letters which betray almost pathetic lack of knowledge of 
the commonest things relating to Indians, One of the most 
effective and, I may add, one of the most interesting ways by 
which the American churches can co-operate with the Federal 
Government in helping the Indians would be to conduct a cam- 
paign of education through church publications, lectures, and 
other informative means, centering on the history, the commu- 
nity and family lives, the customs and the traditions of Indians, 
and of what is known as the Indian problem. 

Last August, President Coolidge was the official guest of the 
Ogallala Sioux in their home country, the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation in southwestern South Dakota. He came to the 
gathering from the Black Hills, where he was spending his 
vacation. Thousands of Sioux from the Dakotas and bordering 
States had come to Pine Ridge to meet their Great White 
Father. It was one of the largest, if not the largest, gathering 
of Indians that ever occurred in this country—a notable event 
which made Indian history. 

The President was plainly moved and much impressed by the 
spontaniety, the enthusiasm of the welcome which the Sioux 
gave him. I have seen many gatherings of Indians, but never 
one that approached this in picturesqueness, color, interest and 
importance. In his address, President Coolidge stated the 
whole Indian situation so concisely and comprehensively that I 
shall take the liberty of quoting part of his speech. He said, 
speaking of the Indian problem: 

“The Indian problem, which has been a fruitful subject of 
controversy for many years, began with the first meetings of 
the Caucasian and Red Races. The obvious result of this con- 
flict was armed hostilities between the races, which began in 
the early days of the settlement of this country and ended with- 
in a short distance of this spot, for the Battle of Wounded 
Knee, which occurred on this reservation in 1890, was the last 
event of enough importance to be listed by the War Department 
as an Indian campaign. Peace and understanding co-operation 
now reign everywhere. The Indian problem on its face appears 
to. be one of effective social service, practical philanthropy and 
education. As a matter of fact, it is a many sided question, 
complicated by puzzling complexities. There are over 200 tribes 
and bands in the United States, each with its own name, tongue, 
history, traditions, code of ethics and customs which have the 
effect of law with Indian tribes. It is a curious fact that 
most people in this country seem to believe that the 
Indians are a homogeneous people and can be dealt with as a 
unified race or nation. The exact contrary is the outstanding 
fact which has made the Indian problem a most difficult one. 

“To-day we find that the Indian people, recently primitive, 
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not so very far from the hunter stage, are surrounded by 
twentieth century conditions which are alien to their racial 
characteristics, their tribal ways and states of mind. While 
thousands of them have succeeded in adjusting themselves to the. 
new order of things, a great portion of them, mostly the older 
ones, still cling to the old ways, stoically refusing to go further 
along the modern road. They wish to live and die according 
to the old traditional ways of the Indians, and they should be 
permitted to do so. 

“Many Indians are still in a primitive state, although 
strongly influenced by white contacts, and thousands are as 
civilized as their neighbors. On one hand we find a consider- 
able proportion are so little advanced that they can speak but 
few English words, while, on the other hand, we find tens of 
thousands who speak, read and write the English language, and 
a large percentage of this class have had a grammar school 
education and many are graduates of high schools, colleges and 
universities. A substantial number of Indians have attained 
high places in business, the learned professions, in the arts and 
science, and in politics. : 

“Within recent years agriculture and stock raising have been 
gaining ground in the economic progress of the Indian people; 
but many of them are still unable at this time to take their 
places in the world as self-supporting farmers, mechanics, man- 
ufacturers and skilled laborers. 

“There are some 370 treaties which have been made with 
the Indian tribes, many of which are still in effect. There are 
over 2,000 specific acts of Congress concerning Indians, besides 
a large number of State laws, court decisions and departmental 
rules and regulations. All of this mass of legislation, decisions, 
rules and regulations is complicated by the intrusion of the 
Indian’s own tribal laws and customs and ways of doing things. 
The result ofttimes has been confusion, much trouble, and in 
too many cases injustice to the Indians. 

“These few citations should be sufficient to indicate the mani- 
fold complexities of the Nation’s Indian problem and to con- 
vey the suggestion that its practical solution cannot be effected 
by appeals to sentimentality, by loose talk, by ill considered 
legislation, by hysterical campaigns or by the insistence of 
those in charge of the administration of Indian affairs that their 
policies and methods are always the only right ones. 

“Changed conditions, the breaking up of reservations by al- 
lotting lands to individuals and the sale of the surplus lands to 
settlers has produced a situation in many of the States having 
Indian population that makes it one in which such States have 
a deep interest. There should, therefore, be close co-operation 
between the State and the Federal Government in the general 
care, education, health and welfare of the Indians. 
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“J yealize that much of the progress that has been made by 
the Indians is due to the sacrifices of the early missionaries and 
that the missionaries of to-day are important factors contributing 
much to their education and moral advancement, making it 
more possible for the Government to carry out the policy of 
making them all respected and self-supporting citizens.” 

These excerpts from the President’s address to the Sioux 
Nation present the whole Indian situation so admirably and 
concisely that it is unnecessary for me to amplify his statement. 
It is proper, however, for me to outline the character of the 
organization in the Federal Government which has been formed 
to make effective the purposes and policies of the Chief Execu- 
tive and of Congress concerning our Indian people. 

Section 441 of the Revised Statutes of the United States pro- 
vides: “That the Secretary of the Interior is charged with the 
supervision of public business relating to the Indians.” 

These few words carry such great possibilities and so many 
onerous duties that a great deal of the time of the Secretary 
is taken up by all the matters which concern the health, the 
education and welfare, the protection of the rights and property 
and the progress of the more than 240,000 men, women and 
children in this country who are the wards of the Nation. _ 

To enable the Secretary to perform the manifold duties which 
the law imposes upon him, Congress created the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, of which the Commissioner of Indian Affairs is 
the chief executive. His authority and general duties are set 
forth in Section 463 of the Revised Statutes, which reads as 
follows: 

“The Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior and agreeable to such regu- 
lations as the President may prescribe, have the management 
of all Indian affairs and of all matters arising out of Indian 
relations.” 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is divided roughly into two 
co-ordinating groups—the Washington headquarters, commonly 
known as the Indian Office, and the Field Service, whose per- 
sonnel is distributed among 109 agencies in close contact with 
the Indians of some twenty-four States. The Indian Office is 
located in the huge modern office building, not far from the 
White House, in Washington, which contains the bureaus and 
services of the Department of the Interior, the headquarters of 
the Secretary of the Interior. In this structure are the offices 
of the Commissioner and Assistant Commissioner, of the Chief 
Clerk of the Bureau and the General Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs and of the heads of the several sections handling educa- 
tion, health, irrigation, forestry, industries, law, purchase, 
finance, inspection, land and other activities. 

All of this general administrative work with all of its com- 
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plex and manifold ramifications, relating to the tribal and indi- 
vidual affairs of more than 240,000 persons, is handled by a 
force of 184 officials and employees. Something over 500 letters, 
reports and other communications pour into this office daily. 
The amount of incoming and outgoing mail does not give a 
good indication of the great amount of business which the 
Indian Office is called upon to transact for the Indians, because 
one letter may, and often does, initiate work requiring the 
entire attention of a number of employees for several days. 

Limitation of time precludes more than this hasty sketch of 
the Indian Office, for I want to tell you something about the 
Field Service, of the work of the Bureau in the Indian country, 
in which are the centers of missionary enterprises. As you doubt- 
less know, the Indians who are under Federal supervision. live 
within reservations which are areas of land set apart for them 
by treaties, acts of Congress or by executive orders of Presidents 
of the United States. There are some 200 of these reserves; 
some are less than 100 acres in extent, reserved for a small 
band; others have areas of several million acres each. For 
administrative purposes, the Indian country is divided into 109 
agencies. In most cases, an agency comprises a single reserva- 
tion, but there are a number each of which embraces from 
two to a dozen reservations. Generally speaking, a reservation 
is populated by one tribe or sub-tribe; but there are reservations 
and also agencies whose Indians represent two or more tribes. 

The greater number of agencies and the bulk of the Indian 
population are found in the States west of the Mississippi 
River, and in their geographical, topographical and climatical 
characters they range from the arable humid belt of the middle 
west to the semi-arid regions of the southwest; from the timber 
lands of the Great Lakes to the treeless prairies of the north- 
west; from the Everglades of Florida to Cape Flattery in the 
furthest northwestern corner of the United States. 

The varied environments of our red friends give their eco- 
nomic conditions almost as wide a range as their tribal charac- 
teristics and living conditions. This is so true that it is well 
nigh impracticable to establish an Indian industrial policy which 
will fit each and every reservation. When President Coolidge 
said the Indians cannot be treated as a homogeneous people, he 
stated a fact, a fact so stubborn and unyielding that it cannot be 
ignored by the Federal Government, although it is generally 
not considered by many good people who freely criticize the 
Indian Bureau for what’ they honestly believe to be the lack 
of a far-seeng, constructive industrial policy. And this fact 
also largely influences the policies and administrative activities 
relating to education, health and general welfare of the Indians. 

An Indian reservation may well be called the basic unit of 
the Indian field service, for it is the home of a single group of 
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Indians, generally of one tribe or sub-tribe. The superintendent 
of the reservation is a pocket edition of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. He certainly has no sinecure. On one side of 
him are the adamant requirements of responsibility and account- 
ability. On the other side are the Indians, each with his own 
problem, demands, likes and dislikes, contentment and discon- 
tentment, complaints and requests, 

In many cases, his agency headquarters is located in an isolated 
part of the country, remote from centers of white population, 
with a score or more of employees whose very isolation tends to 
breeding petty jealousies and factional disputes. He is subjected 
to frequent inspections and check-ups, and must ever be on the 
alert against the efforts of scheming white men who covet 
what the Indian owns. 

The superintendent is held responsible for the administration 
of Indian affairs on his reservation; for the handling of Indian 
moneys and of Federal funds placed in his hands for admin- 
istrative expenses; for the management of Federal schools and 
hospitals; for the welfare of the Indians; for their social and 
economic progress; for the maintenance of law and order; in 
short, for everything and anything which comes. within the 
scope of Federal Indian guardianship and trusteeship. 

All over the Indian country, the place where the reservation 
superintendent is located is known as “the agency.” To the 
Indians the agency is the visible representation of the United 
States Government. Superintendents may come and go, but 
the agency is the permanent seat of Federal authority, Federal 
guardianship, Federal trusteeship.. The homes of the superin- 
‘tendent and his staff form a little village which in some places 
is 50 to 85 miles from a railroad. Here, too, will be found 
the mission church and the home of the missionary, one or more 
stores of Indian traders, and, in many cases, the homes of 
Indians who have moved in from their log houses along the 
banks of creeks. 

This little community, the agency, is an outpost of civiliza- 
tion where the State and Church are working together to help 
our Indian friends meet the perils of the transition stage through 
which they now are passing. 

On practically every reservation there is an Indian Service 
boarding school, or day schools, or both. The boarding school, 
in many places, is within easy distance of the agency office; or 
it may be some miles distant. Here the young Indian children 
are brought to be given the kind of schooling which white chil- 
dren get; here they live, for the Government not only educates 
them, but feeds, lodges, entertains and doctors them when they 
are sick. The day schools are like the rural public schools; to the 
Indian boys and girls they are what the little red school houses 
are to white boys and girls—the beginnings of their education. 
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The Government is expending approximately $7,000,000 an- 
nually for the education of Indian children. here is main- 
tained by the Government 206 schools, consisting of 19 non- 
reservation boarding schools, with an an enrollment of 11,000, 
51 reservation boarding schools with an enrollment of 10,000, 8 
tribal boarding schools with an enrollment of 1,300, and 129 
day schools with an enrollment of 4,400. There are 76,843 In- 
dian children eligible for school attendance, and of this number 
68,067 are in Government schools, mission schools, or in the 
public schools of the several States. There are approximately 
26,700 children in Government schools, 6,500 in mission schools, 
and 35,000 in public schools. It is estimated that we now have 
approximately 8,500 children out of school for which there are 
no school facilities. 

The Indian schools teach from the first to the twelfth grades, 
there being six large non-reservation schools—namely, Haskell, 
Chiloceco, Albuquerque, Phoenix, Riverside and Chemawa—that 
teach up to and including the twelfth grade. 

The appropriations for Indian schools during the past ten 
_ years have been increased from $4,500,000 to $7,000,000. 

During the last twenty years, the number of children attend- 
ing the public schools has been very greatly increased, it being 
the policy to get as many of the Indian children in public 
schools as possible. 

On many reservations are hospitals, not only for the school 
children, but also for the Indian people of the community and 
the Indian Service personnel. The agency physician is much 
like the old family doctor—his practice touches every form of 
human ill and well nigh every kind of surgery. He is “on call” 
every hour of the full day’s twenty-four hours, and ofttimes his 
“sick calls” require him to travel over the worst of country 
roads to points twenty-five to forty miles away from the agency 
in all kinds of weather. 

There are approximately 24,000 Indians more or less affected 
with tuberculosis and approximately 29,000 Indians who have 
trachoma. ‘The general death rate among Indians has been 
reduced materially in recent years. In 1913, the death rate was 
32.24 per thousand, and in 1927 the death rate was approxi- 
mately 21.8 per thousand. The first Indian hospital was estab- 
lished among the Indians in 1882, and in 1900 there were only 
five Indian hospitals. We now have 90 hospitals and sanitoria 
(with appropriations for several additional hospitals for the 
coming year) with a total bed capacity of 3,047. We gave 
medical treatment to 27,537 Indians in hospitals last year. We 
have in the Indian Service 180 physicians, in addition to special 
ear, eye, nose and throat physicians traveling from reservation 
to reservation. We also have in the Indian Service 186 nurses, 
and 31 field matrons, who are located on the reservations. We 
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have nine dentists who travel from reservation to reservation, 
giving special dental service, in addition to several contract 
dentists. In 1911, $40,000 was appropriated for health work 
among the Indians. We now have appropriated for the next 
fiscal year $1,440,000. We have the co-operation of the Public 
Health Service in handling our Indian medical problem. More 
hospitals, sanitoria, nurses and physicians are needed to handle 
this problem, with continued increased appropriations for In- 
dian medical work. 

Connected with the agency is the agency farm. ‘This serves 
the double purpose of providing food products for the agency 
stock and the boarding school, if there is one, and also, of dem- 
onstrating the agricultural art in a practical way to Indian 
farmers. In connection’ with the agency or boarding school 
farm, there is a dairy herd, some livestock and pigs, and, prob- 
ably, there are some thoroughbred bulls, stallions and boars for 
breeding-up Indian stock, all in charge of one or more Indian 
Service farmers. Some reservations are so large that they are 
divided into what we call “farmers’ districts,’ in each of which 
is detailed an Indian Service farmer, who, besides teaching and 
encouraging the Indians to farm, also acts as a kind of sub- 
agent who attends to the affairs of the Indians living in his 
district. 

The Five Year Program contemplates organizing the Indians 
into community chapters. It involves the following propositions: 

No. 1. Promote agriculture and livestock raising. 

No. 2. To advocate a high standard of living, looking forward 
to better equipped homes, including houses, barns, sheds, fences 
and other features that go to make up a well ordered home or 
ranch. 

No. 3. To promote and carry out a co-operative spirit, first 
within the membership of the local Chapters and then the Res- 
ervation as a whole. 

No. 4. To look forward to and try to work out a Five Year 
Program that will place the Reservation first among all the 
Reservations in a united effort towards good homes, good citizen- 
ship, self-support and loyalty. 

The purpose of the Chapter organization is to develop a spirit 
of competition, or good-natured rivalry between communities, 
which is very helpful. The first step is to get the Indian inter- 
ested in fencing a portion of his allotment, putting in a garden, 
and perhaps getting some poultry and something to encourage 
him to stay at home and take an interest in trying to do some- 
thing for himself. As the program progresses the Indians 
are encouraged to get cows, sheep, pigs, cultivate more land, and 
raise enough in wheat and vegetables to maintain themselves 
and their family. 

The Government encourages them by loaning money, reim- 
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bursable, to enable them to get started, provides mills to grind 
their wheat and make their flour, and machines to thresh their 
grain. 
The program has been generally extended throughout the 
Service and on many reservations to-day we have Indians, that 
heretofore did very little towards obtaining a living, that are 
entirely self-supporting. It has also tended to cause them to im- 
prove their homes and realize the advantage of better living. 

The Indian women in communities have auxiliary organiza- 
tions that engage in contests of cooking, baking and canning 
fruit and vegetables, and in sewing and other home activities. 

It may serve to interest and enlighten you if I should outline 
here the work we are doing on a number of reservations under 
what we call the Five Year Industrial Program, which orig- 
inated in the Blackfeet Reservation, in Montana. 


FIve YEAR PROGRAM 


Time is not sufficient to go further into the details of the mul- 
titudinous enterprises conducted in Indian communities by the 
Federal Government; of the social service work carried on by 
field. matrons and field nurses; of the boys’ and girls’ garden, 
poultry and pig clubs; of the development of the natural re- 
sources; of the construction of irrigation works where, without 
water brought to the fields, there can be no crops; of the reser- 
vation fairs held at the agency, where the Indian women proudly 
display their bread, cakes, canned vegetables and fruit, quilts, 
and garden produce; of co-operation with county and State 
farm-agents and the like. 

That which is lacking is community centers where the Indians 
can be brought together for entertainment, instruction and for 
the development of the civic spirit which develops in the indi- 
viduals of a community the abiding sense of his and her re- 
sponsibility to the community as a whole, energizing co-opera- 
tion for the good of all, thus preparing our Indian people to 
take their places in the general citizenry of the Nation, the 
equal in all respects of other citizens. Here is where the Church 
can help. Our Indian day schools should be community centers 
of social service. All kinds of helpful activities in farming, 
dairying, gardening, cooking, canning, sewing, nursing, house- 
hold management, sanitation and proper entertainment have been 
introduced in many day schools, and such activities can be 
expanded. The Government can only carry on such work in a 
limited way. The opportunity I am presenting to the Church 
to aid in this kind of work is worthy of your earnest considera- 
tion. It fits in with the whole scheme of Indian missions, and 
if the opportunity is accepted for only one reservation there is 
little doubt but that its success will demonstrate its practical 
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value as a missionary activity helpful not only to the Indians 
but to the missionary cause as well. 

Among the many inquiries which the mails bring to the 
Indian Office in Washington are questions from persons who 
want to know something about the religious affairs of our In- 
dians. We are asked how many Indians are Christians; how 
many are church members; if there are any pagan Indians left; 
does the Indian hold on to his old tribal religion, and .the like. 
As far as I have been able to learn, there never has been an 
accurate census taken of the Christian Indian population. 

The nearest approach to one was made in a survey conducted 
under the auspices of the Committee on Social and Religious 
Service of New York City, during 1921 and 1922. The director 
of this survey was Dr. G. E. E. Lindquist, who, in my opinion, 
is one of the best informed men in this country on the whole 
Indian question. His survey party was made up of persons 
whose names are well known in organizations which have to do 
with Indians. 

The gist of the findings of this survey party may be found 
in Mr. Lindquist’s book, which bears the title, “The Red Men 
in the United States.” This is regarded by many as the most 
authoritative presentation of the modern, social and economic 
life of the American Indians that has been published. 

In his book, Mr. Lindquist states that Protestant churches 
estimate the Protestant Indian population at 80,000. The Bu- 
reau of Catholic Indian Missions, in Washington, has stated 
that, according to an estimate, there are 100,000 Catholic In- 
dians in this country. 

A few years ago, the United States Board of Indian Com- 
missioners conducted a survey of the Christian Missions among 
the American Indians, and, according to its tables of general 
statistics of the American Indian missions, there are 851 organ- 
ized Indian mission stations maintained by 25 Protestant denom- 
inations and 24 of the religious orders of the Catholic Church; 
that these mission stations have in the aggregate 1,048 mission 
churches, chapels and preaching stations, served by 765 ordained 
missionaries who have 1,064 assistants. This survey places the 
Protestant Indian church membership at 33,803, and states that 
the Catholic Church had not reported its membership. 

It will interest you to know that, according to this survey, 
there are 116 mission boarding and day schools on Indian reser- 
vations with a total student capacity of 7,878; also 7 hospitals 
maintained by the mission boards. 

Assuming that there are 180,000 Christian Indians in this 
country, there still remain over 60,000 of the Indians who are 
under Federal supervision who are not Christianized, if I may 
use that term. 

The reports of superintendents and agents in the Indian Field 
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Service indicate that in New York and in Minnesota, as well as 
some other States, there are a considerable number of Indians 
who call themselves “pagan” and who refuse to have anything to 
do with Christian missions. In some cases, they are apparently 
_ antagonistic to the white man’s religion. It would seem, there- 
fore, that although practically all Indian reservations are in 
touch with missionaries, there remain a large number of Indians 
who, as the missionaries say, are “unreached.” 

You understand, of course, that the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs makes no distinction between a Christian and a pagan In- 
dian any more than it makes a distinction between an educated 
and an uneducated Indian, between a full-blood and a mixed 
blood. In so far as the activities of the Indian Service are 
concerned, all Indians are alike. The field personnel of the 
Indian Service can not as part of its official duty teach religion 
to an Indian ward of the Government, but if you were to go to 
an Indian Service school or reservation on Sunday you would 
be very apt to find in a Sunday school one or more Indian Field 
Service employees teaching classes, leading the singing or con- 
ducting some other part of the Sunday school service. 

I am very happy to be able to state that on most reserva- 
tions the relations between the missionaries and the Indian Serv- 
ice people not only are harmonious but are cordial. In most 
instances, the missionary is the pastor of the white folk at the 
agency, although, quite often, the white people represent several 
church denominations. There have been cases, there always will 
be instances, where for one reason or another the missionary and 
the superintendent of the reservation do not co-operate. I have 
known cases where friction between them developed to a point 
where it was necessary for the whole case to be brought to my 
desk for adjustment. Missionaries and. Indian Service em- 
ployees are human beings, and it is too much to expect that 
5,000 Federal employees and nearly 1,800 missionaries and assist- 
ants will always dwell together in amity and peace. But differ- 
ences between them are not more numerous than will be found 
in our towns and cities. 

I have seen Catholic missionaries and Protestant superintend- 
ents and Protestant missionaries and Catholic superintendents, 
each devoted to his particular church, develop strong friendships 
and work together in the common cause most effectively and 
harmoniously. And I have known cases where the missionary 
and superintendent were of the same church denomination and 
yet found it difficult to live peacefully together in a reservation 
that covered more than 1,000,000 acres, for there was not room 
enough for two temperamental men of opposite opinions to get 
together on any proposition. Such things happen everywhere. 


SOME FACTORS IN THE PROHIBITION 
CONFLICT 


By BISHOP JAMES CANNON, Jr. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE BOARD OF 
TEMPERANCE, PROHIBITION, AND PuBLIC MorALs 
Monpay Eventne, May 14, 1928 


‘In the few minutes allotted to me, may I say that at this 
critical time, when there are many jangling voices and unusual 
efforts by politicians to becloud the issue, it is vital that all true 
friends of prohibition should think clearly and speak to each 
other with entire frankness for the good of the common cause. 
In this spirit I shall mention four factors in the prohibition 
contest. 

1. The first fact of which I will speak briefly but plainly, and 
I believe without prejudice or sectarian bias, is that there was 
published in the secular press on January 2, 1928, a quotation, 
which has not been denied, from the Osservatore Romano, the 
official organ of the Vatican, an editorial stating that “the 
attempt to enforce prohibition in America had become so use- 
less, not to say dangerous, that it would be better to abolish it, 
especially since unbridled passion is always more rampant as 
soon as there is an attempt to enforce complete abstinence.” 

This attack upon the national prohibition law of the United 
States by the Vatican organ is in full agreement with the drastic, 
open criticisms of the law by the Cardinal Archbishops of 
Boston and New York, and other Roman Catholic dignitaries. 

While I rejoice to know personally Roman Catholic priests 
and laymen who are genuine, earnest advocates of prohibition, 
yet we must in this conflict fairly face the indisputable. fact 
that the highest officials of the Roman Church who have spoken 
have placed themselves on record as opposed to the prohibition 
law. 

I concede the right of the Pope, of Cardinals, of Archbishops, 
and other Roman Catholics to declare their attitude as freely 
and as fully as Methodist General or Annual Conferences, Bish- 
ops, Ministers or Laymen upon this, the greatest economic, so- 
cial and moral question before the United States, indeed, before 
the world to-day. Nor would I even intimate that these Roman 
Catholic leaders are not entirely sincere in their opposition to 
the prohibition law. But it is of. great importance that we 
clearly recognize that these outstanding leaders of Romanism are 
directly opposed to the attitude, not only of Methodism, but to 
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the overwhelming majority of Protestant leadership in the 
United States on this question of prohibition, and that these 
Roman Catholic leaders do favor the abolition of what we hold 
firmly to be a salutary, beneficent law. 

It is not surprising, therefore, indeed it is to be expected, that 
this position of high dignitaries of the Roman Church will be 
reflected in the attitude of many loyal sons of Romanism who 
are members of legislatures, members of Congress, and who hold 
other official positions, high and low, and certainly it is only 
to be expected that this same opposition to prohibition will con- 
tinue to be reflected by many loyal sons of Romanism who 
might be elected to public office this year or later on. 

This fact of the attitude of these Roman Catholic leaders is 
emphasized by me to-night that we may clearly recognize and 
properly estimate the strength of all the forces opposed to the pro- 
hibition law, so that we may not be surprised or discouraged, 
but that we may press steadily, unwaveringly, unitedly the 
conflict for the complete abolition of the beverage liquor traffic 
as Methodism has done from her earliest history. 


Suatt Amertca ELEcT A WET CockTAIL PRESIDENT? 


2. I am frank to admit that a man’s attitude toward the prohi- 
bition amendment, toward the personal use of intoxicants, are 
not the only important questions to be asked concerning his fit- 
ness for the office of President of the United States. But I 
positively insist that the prohibition question cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the broader question of loyalty, not only to 
the letter but to the spirit of the Constitution, as long as the 
prohibition amendment is a part of that Constitution. 

How can those under the law be expected to respect the law 
if they know that those who are charged by a solemn oath of 
_ office with its administration, by their own personal actions, show 
disrespect for that law? 

It is true that the prohibition amendment does not prohibit 
the use of intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes, but it is the 
natural, logical, necessary consequence of the prohibition law 
that within a comparatively short time the legal use of in- 
toxicants will be absolutely eliminated, for as the manufacture is 
forbidden and the importation is forbidden there can not be any 
lawful increase in the amount of intoxicants which are legally in 
the possession of various and sundry persons throughout the 
country. It is generally believed that there are comparatively 
few persons who laid in such large supplies of intoxicants be- 
fore the. prohibition law became effective as to enable them to 
gratify their own appetites and the appetites of their friends 
for many years. There doubtless are some law abiding citizens 
who to-day still use no intoxicants except those which are legally 
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possessed by themselves or their friends, but that number is so 
exceedingly small that it is declared by the newspapers that nearly 
all the social drinking is accompanied by a pertinent query: 
“Who is your bootlegger ?” 

Can any law-abiding American citizen to-day want any man 
to be elected as President who not only does not believe in the 
principle of prohibition which has been written into the Con- 
stitution, but who although he will be compelled in taking the 
oath of office as President to swear to uphold the Constitution 
of the United States, yet will continue to indulge his appetite 
for strong drink, and in the indulgence of that appetite would 
of necessity be compelled to transport a stock of intoxicants from 
his private residence to the White House, or be compelled to 
indulge his appetite by visiting regularly his friends in Wash- 
ington who might possibly have stocked their cellars with intox- 
icants before the prohibition amendment became effective, or 
would be obliged to purchase such intoxicants from persons who 
in selling to him he would know to be violating the Constitu- 
tion which he as President has solemnly sworn to uphold. 

What an interesting public document for future generations 
-to read would be the application of the President of the United 
States for a permit from the Prohibition Department to move 
from his residence to the White House, the Executive mansion 
of the United States Government, an itemized list of the number 
of bottles, casks, barrels, and containers of every kind or deserip- 
tion of intoxicating liquors, the manufacture, sale, and transpor- 
tation of which are prohibited by the Constitution of the country 
said applicant has sworn to uphold! Would not any nation 
who should elect such a cocktail President to uphold the Con- 
stitution, to uphold the laws pertaining to prohibition, be prop- 
erly the amazement, the ridicule, indeed the contempt of the 
other nations of the world? What justification could be offered 
for such a course? On what ground could it be successfully 
contended that a cocktail President should be elected for dry 
America? The only basis for such a contention would be that 
political party loyalty, the desire for partisan victory, is more 
important than moral, conscientious conviction. It has been 
printed in reputable journals and has not been denied that one 
of the most prominent candidates for the Presidency drinks from 
four to eight highballs or cocktails daily. Are there others 
who do likewise ? 

3. Up to the present time we have been able to keep the prohi- 
bition question out of the realm of purely partisan polities. 
Both wet and dry leaders have been found in both political 
parties.. The Republican party has its Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Edge, Wadsworth, Longworth, Tinkham, ete., and also its Vol- 
stead,. Crampton, Kenyon, Curtis, Borah, ete. 

The Democratic party has its Pomerene, Bruce, Reed, Ritchie, 
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Smith, ete., and it also has its Webb, Sheppard, Walsh, Glass, 
Barkley, Daniels, etc. Neither party up to this present hour can be 
justly or truthfully branded as either wet or dry, but to-day stren- 
uous efforts are being openly made by groups in both political 
parties to force the adoption of evasive, meaningless, or positively 
wet planks in the party platform or to nominate candidates whose 
utterances, acts, records, brand them as unsympathetic with or 
openly hostile to the prohibition law. 

It is clear that it is the duty of all advocates of prohibition 
Republicans and Democrats, to do everything possible and hon- 
orable to secure the adoption of a clearcut, unequivocal enforce- 
ment plank and the nomination of dry candidates by the conven- 
tions of both parties. If such action shall be taken, the prohi- 
bition question will be entirely eliminated as a partisan political 
issue, the campaign of 1928 will be fought out on other issues, 
and, as loyal Republicans and Democrats, we would honestly 
divide and work and vote for our own party nominees. 

I will illustrate the situation by reference to the situation in 
my own Democratic party, to which my family have belonged 
since the days of Thomas Jefferson. Honorable Josephus Dan- 
iels; my brother Methodist, and a friend of many years, whose 
advocacy of prohibition has been sincere and very effective, gave 
a statement to the press on May 4, as follows: 

“The biggest issue in America to-day is to wrest the govern- 
ment from the hands of privilege and corruption. The only 
hope for that end is in a victory for the Democratic party. I 
therefore expect to support the nominee of the Houston conven- 
tion. I expect that convention to declare without equivocation 
for the sacred enforcement of prohibition and all other laws, and 
do not believe any man that they nominate can be as indifferent 
and inefficient in enforcement as Mellon has been under the 
Harding and Coolidge administrations.” 

As a Democrat, honestly and earnestly desiring the honorable 
success of the Democratic party, I shall be exceedingly glad if 
the Houston Democratic convention shall take such action as will 
make it possible to fight the approaching campaign on the 
issue of “privilege and corruption.” This can be made the issue 
by the Houston zonvention, and the battle be fought fairly, and 
as a good Democrat I would hope successfully, for the Demo- 
cratic party on that issue. But to do this there must be not 
only a clear-cut platform declaration, pledging the nominees of 
the party to vigorous, efficient enforcement of the prohibition 
laws, as Mr. Daniels expects, but this must be followed by the 
nomination of a candidate to stand on that platform whose utter- 
ances, acts, and records shall be as dry as the plank adopted. 
If, however, the Houston convention should nominate to stand 
on that dry plank any man whose utterances, acts or record have 
branded him.as unsympathetic with or as hostile to the prohi- 
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bition law, any man whose only hope of election is based on the 
fact that, owing to his wet record, he will receive votes of enough 
wet Republicans to secure the electoral votes of enough northern 
and eastern States which, if combined with the votes of dry 
southern States, would elect him to the Presidency; if such dry 
platform and such wet candidate should be the product of the 
Houston convention, then the greatest issue of the campaign 
would not, could not, be “privilege and corruption,’ as Mr. 
Daniels and other Democrats, including myself, might desire, 
but despite all that could be done or said, the issue would be, 
not simply “Prohibition,” not simply “wet” or “dry,” but it 
would be the maintenance of moral conviction and principle as 
against desire for partisan, political victory and the spoils of 
office. 

How could the Democratic party make “privilege and corrup- 
tion” the great issue in a campaign in which the dry element in 
the party would be called upon to sell its very soul by agreeing 
to support and help elect any man whose only hope for election 
would be that his personal as well as his official record would be 
so wet that it would secure the votes of wet Republicans in 
doubtful States. The Scriptures positively forbid the working 
together of an ox and an ass. 

If Mr. Daniels really wants the greatest issue of the campaign 
to be “privilege and corruption,” I beg of him to join in a per- 
sistent, unwavering, victorious effort for the adoption of a dry 
plank and the nomination of a dry candidate to stand on that 
plank at the Houston Democratic convention. 

Such action, if taken by both the Kansas City Republican 
convention and the Houston Democratic convention, will elimi- 
nate absolutely the prohibition question from the campaign, 
which all friends of prohibition most earnestly desire. 

Finally, all friends of sobriety, social betterment and good 
government, Republicans and Democrats, must let it be fully 
understood that they will unite actively to oppose the nomina- 
tion or election to public office of any candidate who is not 
positively and openly committed to a policy of vigorous, effective 
enforcement of the prohibition law by his utterances, acts, and 
records; for the strongest prohibition law enforcement plank 
would be neutralized, would be practically worthless, if its adop- 
tion by any convention should be followed by the nomination by 
that same convention of candidates whose utterances, acts or rec- 
ords had branded them as personally hostile to prohibition or 
as unwilling to operate actively to secure the effective enforce- 
ment of the law. 

Dry Southern Democrats do not believe prohibition is the 
only important issue involved in the approaching political cam- 
paign. But the opponents of the prohibition law have openly 
challenged the value and the permanence of the Eighteenth 
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Amendment, have banded themselves together not only in this 
country, but throughout the world; have boldly flaunted in the 
public press the names of a number of wealthy citizens who have 
combined in an effort to secure the repeal of the law. The elec- 
tion of a wet man for the Presidency at this time would im- 
measurably strengthen the advocates of the liquor traffic and 
weaken. the hands of the friends of temperance throughout the 
world and make far more difficult the work of all those who are 
trying to bring in the Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. In 
such a conflict we are no longer Republicans or Democrats, we 
are representatives of a part of the moral and religious forces of 
our great country. We must hereby pledge ourselves to united 
effort for the observance and the maintenance unimpaired of the 
greatest piece of social legislation ever adopted by any age in 
any country, which we and our fathers and mothers labored so 
earnestly and fought so persistently to secure. 


ADDRESS BY F. SCOTT McBRIDE, GEN- 
ERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF THE ANTI- 
SALOON LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 
MAY 24, 1928 


THE ISSUE—THE CONSTITUTION VS. LIQUOR 


The big question to-day having to do with the liquor problem 
- igs whether our Government will be able to enforce its own laws. 
The issue is the Constitution vs. Liquor. Will Constitutional 
Government prevail in its contest with outlawed liquor? Which 
is the stronger, liquor or law? To meet this question aright a 
majority of the people who made prohibition possible must be 
organized and mobilized so effectively as to place in positions of 
trust those who stand for the Constitution and the laws to make 
the Constitution effective. 

This program should begin at Washington, the seat of the 
National Government, and pulse aggressively through the veins 
of the Nation’s entire life, driving out the outlawed liquor 
traffic in the cities as well as the country. The Jones-Stalker 
Bill, now on third reading in both House and Senate, should be 
enacted. This will make it a felony to violate any one of the 
five constitutional provisions of the Highteenth Amendment. 
These are the manufacture, sale, transportation, importation and 
exportation of intoxicating liquor. The enactment of this law 
will add dignity to the Constitution itself and will emphasize 
the seriousness of any violation of our fundamental law. 


PRINCIPLE OF PROHIBITION SETTLED 


Prohibition itself is a settled question. None of the alterna- 
tives to prohibition offered by the wets are possible. They advo- 
cate repeal, which cannot be done under constitutional govern- 
ment. ‘The forty-six States that enthusiastically enacted the 
Highteenth Amendment are still intact—they are a part of our 
Federal Government, and an equally important reason is that 
the Nineteenth Amendment has followed the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. The women of the country will see to it that there is no 
return to the moral and economic conditions that were charac- 
teristic of the old saloon days when the pay check stopped at 
the corner saloon and the husband and father staggered home 
penniless. 

Beer and wine are sure to fail because the certain effect would 
be the return of the saloon, and no one who wants to solve the 
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alcoholic problem favors that. This method would satisfy 
neither wets nor drys. Their proposal to ignore the Constitu- 
tion and the laws for its enforcement is nullification, and since 
the days of Washington there has been no uncertain sound by 
the leaders of our country on this question. Washington’s words 
still hold—“The Constitution which at any time exists until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole people is 
sacredly obligatory upon all.” These facts establish prohibition 
as a policy of Government. The inherent principle of prohibition 
itself contributes toward the permanency of prohibition. Pro- 
hibition is scientifically sound, civically correct, economically 
imperative and fundamentally right. 

Prohibition has proven that it is well worth fighting for. The 
fight must be increasingly aggressive. An educational program 
must prepare the ground—amust be. carried on particularly among 
the young. Half of the people of the United States are twenty- 
five years of age or younger. Many of those have never known 
what the liquor traffic meant. But the forces of the country who 
believe in prohibition should be organized and mobilized in order 
to get the prohibition sentiment into action. The people must 
back up the officers. 


ADDRESS BY MRS. ELLA A. BOOLE, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL WOMAN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION, 
MAY 24, 1928 


WOMEN AND PROHIBITION 


History records the names of few women. Only the very 
great, the very good or the very bad are mentioned. The history 
of the prohibition movement, however, would be incomplete 
without full recognition of the part women have played in build- 
ing the public sentiment that finally resulted in the adoption of 
prohibition and the further work for its enforcement. 

Long before the days of the Woman’s Crusade we find groups 
of women aroused by the ravages of the drink traffic meeting to- 
gether for prayer and conference and besieging legislative halls for 
redress from such evils. 

The modern temperance movement for women began with the 
Woman’s Crusade of 1873-4. The call for the organization of 
the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union was read 
by Dr. Vincent, later Bishop Vincent, at Chautauqua, the first 
year of the Sunday School Assembly, in 1874. The meeting was 
held at Cleveland, Ohio. Sixteen States were-represented and a 
platform adopted. That God was leading is plain from the 
fact that the purpose to outlaw the saloon was made clear at 
this first convention and God’s further leading was manifested 
in that in less than fifty years from that date the saloon was 
outlawed by the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. The source of power was further empha- 
sized by the resolution framed by Frances E. Willard: 

“Resolved, That, recognizing the fact that our cause is and will 
be combated by mighty, determined and relentless forces, we 
will, trusting in Him who is the Prince of Peace, meet argu- 
ment with argument, misjudgment with patience, denunciation 
with kindness and all our difficulties and dangers with prayer.” 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has made a notable 
contribution to the winning of the fight. The organization was 
extended to every city, town and village in America, and it can 
be truly said to the uttermost parts of the world, for there is a 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in each of fifty- 
one nations. 

The work began by organizing Christian women, then the 
young women and, pre-eminent in influence, the boys and girls. 
Thousands of children were enlisted in the Juvenile Societies, 
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sometimes called “Bands of Hope,’ and later “Loyal Temper- 
ance Legions.” Their slogan was “Tremble, King Alcohol, for 
we will grow up.” The leaders of the National Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union appealed to the International Sunday 
School Association to set aside one Sunday in every quarter that 
the children of the Church might be taught total abstinence and 
- prohibition from the standpoint of the Word of God. These 
same leaders entered legislative halls and asked that the children 
in the public schools be instructed in the effects of alcohol and 
other narcotics in connection with the study of physiology and 
hygiene. 

These children, too, grew up. The seed-sowing of the years 
began bearing fruit. Other organizations entered the conflict 
and for a time the work of women seemed submerged, but they 
kept on working and the influence of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union was felt throughout the nation wherever a 
local union was established. It was well said by a college pro- 
fessor that the children of his particular community were failing 
to receive total abstinence and purity teaching because there 
was no Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in that town. 

In the campaign for National Prohibition the entire strength 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has been enlisted. 
This organization has been in the forefront in promoting every 
phase of the prohibition movement. It was Frances Willard 
who announced a great program of organization, education and 
agitation. It was Lillian M. N. Stevens who in 1911 issued 
the call for all temperance and religious organizations to unite 
with the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union in the rally 
ery “On to Washington for National Constitutional Prohibition.” 
It was Anna A. Gordon who mobilized the women of the na- 
tion in a great petition to Congress for the submission of the 
prohibition amendment. 

The agitation was many-sided, for there were many depart- 
ments of work, each of which struck a blow at the liquor traffic, 
whether it was endorsed by law or the customs and habits of the 
people. There were years when the progress seemed slow, but, 
like a slow moving glacier, the movement gathered momentum. 

The campaign of education was carried on in every community 
by means of public meetings, medal contests, institutes, conven- 
tions, and the distribution of literature. In every effort to cur- 
tail the liquor traffic or lessen its evils, the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union had an active and definite part, whether it 
was the reformation of the drunkard, a campaign for no-license 
or local option, or a movement for statewide prohibition. 

Its members worked for Woman Suffrage because they saw in 
the ballot a weapon to use against the liquor traffic. Suffrage 
did not come until after prohibition, so men gave us this 
beneficent law, but the ballot, also given by men, gave women 
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an opportunity to share in keeping the Highteenth Amendment 
and its enforcement. code. 

‘The work of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union con- 
tinues.. One hundred seventy thousand new members have been 
added within the last three years and our combined strength 
in the United States is six hundred thousand. The whole organ- 
ization is being mobilized in work for law enforcement.. It is our 
conviction that allegiance to the Constitution means observance 
of the law, as well as standing back of officials in the performance 
of their duty and securing adequate legislation. To this end we 
publish a weekly paper, the Union Signal, maintain a publishing 
house, which prepares up-to-date literature, send speakers into 
the field, provide for a representative at Washington, and send 
out field workers to stimulate and strengthen unions already es- 
tablished, and organize in new communities. 

Our appeal for membership is especially to Christian women, 
and we ask of the ministers of the country co-operation in the 
effort to mobilize the public sentiment for good citizenship. 

While the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union maintains 
its place of leadership in promoting law observance and law 
enforcement, we are glad to record that other women’s organiza- 
tions are standing back of this same program. The Women’s 
Missionary Societies, through their executive bodies, have taken 
a strong stand for law enforcement; the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, the Young Women’s Christian Association, and the 
League of Women Voters speak in no uncertain terms on the 
necessity of citizens standing back of this great law. No more 
dramatic moment ever occurred in the biennial convention of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs than in the convention at Los 
Angeles two years ago, when the law enforcement resolution was 
endorsed by a delegate from every State, and adopted with great 
enthusiasm. 

The women want prohibition and they want law enforcement. 

Prohibition is a constructive program on the part of the Goy- 
ernment to promote public health, public morals and the na- 
tion’s finances. Even improperly enforced it has accomplished 
more than any other method heretofore tried in dealing with the 
liquor problem. The remedy for lax enforcement is observance 
of the law on the part of the individual citizen from a sense of 
patriotism and the enforcement of this law by officials elected 
and appointed for this purpose who recognize their responsibility 
for the enforcement of this law, as of every other law, and recog- 
nize it as a part of their oath of allegiance to the Constitution. 

The Eighteenth Amendment. is, however, as much. the 
woman’s law as the Nineteenth. What can we do about it? We 
can. obey it! Is it possible, when we recall the misery of women, 
the result of the legalized liquor traffic, that patriotic men and 
women will hesitate for a moment in obeying the law? Does it 
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mean sacrifice? Then let us obey it, counting the gain to our 
country beyond comparison. It is not difficult to secure obedience 
on the part of the child when the mind of the parent and his 
mind are as one. It is when they differ that parental authority 
must rule. . 

The prohibition law was adopted after due consideration. | It 
was not put over on the American people. It was put over: by 
the American people. It was ratified by 92 legislative bodies. in 
46 States. No other amendment was ever endorsed by so many 
States or by so many legislative bodies. On American soil 
American laws must rule and the good citizen obeys the laws of 
his country, whatever his personal opinions or likes may be. 

Prohibition is the policy of the United States Government. It 

is the best method yet tried of dealing with the drink habit and 
drink traffic. We have not yet received full benefit of the law, 
not on account of the character of the law, but on account of 
lack of observance and lax enforcement. 
- Prohibition is the most talked about question in American 
politics to-day and the whole world is watching America, for 
the whole world sees that the drink traffic is fraught with evils, 
and other nations are trying to solve them. 

The time has come when political parties should declare in no 
uncertain language their policy on the subject of prohibition and 
its enforcement. They do not hesitate to declare their attitude 
on the tariff, whether for protection or revenue; they will state 
their position on farm relief, on international relations, and 
other questions, and the policy endorsed is expected to win votes. 

Platforms represent principles. While there are many topics 
on which a political party declares itself, loyalty to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States is essential, and, in view of the con- 
-tinued agitation for the modification of the Highteenth Amend- 
ment, a platform should state the attitude of the party on the 
question of law enforcement, and on any phase of the prohibition 
question calling for consideration. 

The candidates should be representative men and women of 
character and ability. They should observe the letter and spirit 
of the Highteenth Amendment, which they may be called upon 
to enforce. They should observe the law, whether charged with 
responsibility for enforcement or not, for a public office is a 
public trust for which clear brains and steady nerves are essen- 
tial. They should have special fitness for the position for which 
they are candidates. Enforcement should be placed in the 
hands of the undoubted friends of prohibition. 

Prohibition came before the ballot was given to women, but 
women will use the 19th Amendment to enforce the 18th. 

Ours is a government by political parties and the demand for 
dry planks in party platforms is the demand not only of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, but of the Woman’s 
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National Committee for Law Enforcement—many of the mem- 
bers of both organizations are Republicans—and of the Woman’s 
Democratic Committee for Law Enforcement, whose members 
are all Democrats, and of the young people of the churches repre- 
sented in the United Society of Christian Endeavor, which 
number both Republicans and Democrats. 

Women join with the men in all the churches and in all other 
temperance organizations in the demand for dry planks in party 
platforms. Given a platform that represents principles, and can- 
didates of ability who, by personal practice and conviction, sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States, the women will vote, 
and vote right. 

Women worked to win prohibition and they can be depended 
upon to help enforce it. 
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Besides the ballots reported in the above table, votes were 
received on the first ballot for Bishops, as follows: 

L. H. Bugbee, 19; E. F. Tittle, 15; E. G. Cutshall, 14; Frank 
Court, 13; Arba Martin, 13; O. W. E. Cook, 12; F. E. Moss- 
man, 12; W. H. Shaw, 12; J. E. Skillington, 12; H. S. Hamil- 
ton, 11; W. A. ©. Hughes, 11; W..W. Weller, 10; J. W. 
Holland, 9; E. L. Mills, 9; E. M. Antrim, 8; F. C. Eiselen, 8; 
A. A. Parker, 8; J. M. Walker, 8; F. R. Bayley, 6; Cameron 
Harmon, 6; G. W. Henson, 6; H. L. Jacobs, 6. 

The following persons received five votes each: H. D. Bisbee, 
Tully C. Knowles, J. W. Langdale, John H. Race, C. B. Stuntz, 
Harry E. Woolever. 

The following persons received five votes each: R. D. Bisbee, 
Benson Baker, J. I. Bartholomew, S. M. Bowles, R. N. Brooks, 
J. R. Chitambar, W. J. Davidson, R. E. Diffendorfer, Walter 
R. Fruit, T. W. Jeffrey, F. H. Otto Melle, L. C. Wright. 

The following persons received three votes each: C. K. Car- 
penter, W. B. Farmer, C. O. Ford, J. R. Gettys, W. EH. Gunby, 
J. L. Hillman, H. A. Keck, E. D. Kohlstedt, H. G. Leonard, 
HE. J. Lockwood, W. H. McMaster, Allan MacRossie, R. E. Mer- 
rill, Frank Neff, G. B. Oxnam, 8. L. Parish, A. P. Shaw, E. S. 
Tipple. 

The following persons received two votes éach: O. E. Alli- 
son, O. W. Auman, R. C. Baker, T. 8. Brock, Frank Cole, A. E. 
Craig, M. A. Dawber, J. A. Dickman, M. N. English, Jacob 
Finger, H. A. Field, W. H. Ford, C. E. Goodwin, D. H. Har- 
gis, I. M. Hargett, Otto Hauser, H. C. Howard, Hugh Kennedy, 
A. E. Kirk, E. F. Lee, L. L. Loofbourow, F. W. Mueller, Warren 
Neff, I. B. Schreckengast, F. G. H. Stevens, John Thompson, 
J. S. Ulland, G. G. Valentyne, J. G. Wilson. 

The following persons received one vote each: Ray Allen, 
J. M. Arters, J. H. Baker, J. S. Baker, F. EB. Mossman, C. C. 
Beckman, J. E. Bowers, J. E. Bowes, H. W. Burgan, A. 
A. Brown, J. W. Bushnell, J. J. Bunting, F. H. Bunton, 
J. R. Caffyn, S. J. Clarkson, H. H. Crane, C. L. Debow, J. H. 
Denney, F. A. Diekman, T. E. Diekman, J. A. Diefen- 
dorf, G. S. Douglas, E. A. Durham, J. F. Edwards, L. C. 
Edwards, J. H. Evans, W. H. Finch, C. C. Hall, E. J. Ham- 
mond, J. Phelps Hand, L. 0. Hart, E. R. Heckman, E. J. 
Helms, D. F. Helms, M. T. J. Howard, A. Hewitt, Will Huff, 
F. M. Larkin, Handel Lee, A. J. Loeppert, G. W. Lewis, 
Elmer F. Lund, R. N. Mason, J. H. McDonald, J. W. McFall, 
Waldo Miller, A. J. Mitchell, E. M. Moore, J. Z. Moore, A. E. 
Monger, F., M. Mossman, W. A. Murphree, C. T. Notson, H. A. 
Ofstie, A. E. Piper, A. L. Ryan, A. R. Salmon, D. R. Shaw, 
Walter Sherman, I. B. Skagengast, H. J. Sloan, J. P. Sloan, 
B. F. Smith, H. G. Smith, G. H. Spencer, W. L. Stidger, F. 
D. Stone, B. L. Story, J. W. R. Sumwalt, L. H. Sweetland, 
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R. F. Wade, W. M. Wade, W. Walar, R. J. Ward, Ralph W. 
Ward, A. M. Wells, Waldo Wells, W. Westcott, C. T. Wilson, L. 
D. Woodmansee, George Weemer. 


II. .Misstonary BisHoP 


Total number of ballots cast..............04 760 
Detectives Wallowa ese eres ee oes Gee aces 0 
Total number of ballots counted.............-- 760 
Necessary to elect............... Shorten san 507 
idan Pies. eu. a eee ee 8 ed wae 739 
Pel = OOVEl ete hs oe nok beable aes 16 
Oe Sn 7 ae a a oe aw aed serie 2 
PONG Ms AKI eae een ttn a rs a a eae le 1 
bere ei re Gs eet ces es hy et 1 
BAU Nee a enea create Ste se ees aan es 1 
Tll. PusiisHine AGENTS 
Total number of ballots cast.........-...5.0. 671 
Detective DallOte we te ee ee Gt Se ies 1 
Total number of ballots counted............48. 670 
Necessary to elect... 1... 6. cece eee eee eee ds 336 
John? He Race: Fee) POTGHOS FIRM IO. SUES 663 
GitC. Douglass: ::: fel e sce eee IO 663 
OmeGe Wharkhaine 2 eee. ee cn aes 648 
M. E. Schwartz......... Rie eee eee 6 
Hay Allen... col. cae eee cee aes: greece 5 
eo, Ryder ac SE 35 Wise ates gees ek te ee 4 
elas VN ACOWS sea ee tens ease ees ete 4 
OO Tt ee ee ee re eee ee 2 
Nae ene nOnie te se coer se ces tee 2 


The following have received one vote each: R. S. Cushman, 
G. W. Babcock, W. A. C. Hughes, R. H. Hughes, A. G. Judd, 
W. A. Keve, G. F. Minor, L. W. Munhall, F. G. H. Stevens, 
George H. Spencer, A. W. Shamel, H. P. Sloan, J. Tunnicliffe. 


IV. CorrESPoNDING SECRETARIES 
1. Board of Foreign Missions 


Total number of ballots cast..........62 ee eee 1 
Defective ballotere) <P SIS: oe wisds oa daa 2 
Total number of ballots counted............+-- 715 
Necessary to elect... 1.2... essere eee ee ee rece: 358 
JoR, Hdwards?] 0.5 ee AACA Ws pee SA 576 
RW, Diffendorfer. oes ic cccsan de VHA. 546 
RES: Cushman o. iia ss ote creel oe eee eh 287 
Or Wieder. bei ccd: hacer ais 0 ETE G3, VE Me 
WoeNe Parker cacices ia @ Qetac a « 6 ASA tS 2 


Be Bi Urmy. Fgh iss eee ES. 2 
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The following received one vote each: L. M. Edwards, C. 
E. Goodwin, G. B. Oxnam, Wallace MacMullen, F. B. Fisher, 
Byron H. Wilson, W. 8. Bovard. 


2. Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 


Total number of ballots cast.........5.00.00.. 717 
Petective ballots foes ot ee 1 
Total number of ballots counted.............. 716 
Necessary’ to“elect* ccc cco re eee UR 359 
Ke. ‘Kohistedt..: 22 occ ccse rc occu oe. 635 
Byron Els Wises so tes oe ie ee one 71 
WW ReBruitits 2s is a a Se ag 2 
J. RivHdwardscsssscec sre cons es cep Oe 2. 
WeeS./Bovard tes ite es wea eo ee 2 


The following received one vote each: A. J. Kynett, W. J. 
Davidson, K. Edwards, M. HE. Gilbert, J. H. McDonald. 


8. Board of Education 


Total number of, balloteieasts -sai ad sisy word wales vag’, 
Dilective ballots. ooes ke SOE e 0 
Total number of. ballots counted.............. 717 
WNupessary.toeleet. voids aoc: eo: eee 359 
WO aEOVETO sinc cn eo oe eet Sarg eee 681 
We do avidsOlin. cee ee es Se 22 
a DLOCK soe oii 1 a tees a ee 5 
eee He eM OSSMBTIn css oes ete Re eee 2 


The following received one vote each: F. C. Hiselen, T. C. 
Hargrave, W. B. Farmer, E. D. Kohlstedt, H. P. Sloan, J. B. 
Hingeley, H. L. Seaton, Helen Kim. 


4. Board of Pensions and Relief 


Total number of ballots cast...... 71% 584 688 
Defective “hallotes: a... 5-235 2 0 0 
Total number of ballots counted... 715 584 688 
Necessary to elect. \). gos504 00. 4. 3858 293 345 
q-'B. Hingeley =: 202s 2: eter aio 230 258 316 
VD, Brock 2 2s spre een ea 183 6 Pe 
W. B:° Farmer: 3 °°. 298999 aim 173 = 20% ~=-366 
Os Oscar Ford! sy. 02 sre 221s ees ee 50 17 

ie oA SON Fret Ag eae C 36 12 

Phe Roatleckman: a) se, Se 34 18 4 
A eh ay 2) gra oe ka 3 

W..W. Sullivans. oo eae 


George H, Spencer, ....,). 5 eeu 1 1 
ms D.  Palmertncqai s,s, oe 1 
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Byron H. Wilson's. Soy20\ 2 oy a 

pet MIO) Sec, Leann. pial coos SIA 1 

de BoP armen 2) Aina cae Ree tee 1 fest 

WWW 5 Have 255 suis seedesc ss SOROS 1 pio 

WW... Harmer .oc....0) Soba fe ce 1 igs 

DV. Mabe alimer ces me ck sk VR 1 2 

VY. Epitors 
The Methodist Review 

Whole number: ballots cast... ee Oe 693 
N armber detective ballote, oe ee 0 
Wotal number ballets counted: yo ee 693 
Number votes necessary to choice...........00 000, 347 

George Elliott—460. 

C. 8S. Doney—162. 

220. Li. J: is iin 

es The Ohristian Udeooste 
Whole “‘nunrbers ballots cast? 2) Steere ss ets .. 689 
Number defective ballots: ..........8?3e-bisigeadl 0 
Total number ballots. counted’... 2.0. .34.°. 24 689 
Number votes necessary to choice: 9: ..::....-20. 345 

J. R. Joy—678._ 

Western Christian Advocate 

Whole suaibos ot ballots: Cagihii o- 7 taReaaen fais 1 689 
Number detective ballots.......>..:. $RAss 0 
Totalanumber-ballots coumbed.s, a0. 29 5 aes ae & 689 
Number votes necessary to choice... 2. ......0...-.. 345 

oE. C. Wareing—681. 
0) Western. Christian Advocate (Southern Edition) 
Whole -number- of ballots cast... 0.0. oi) eee eee. 691 
Number defective ballots:.. 2.4: .7.. .éSh.mqt A: 0 
Total number ballots counted.... 00.0... ee 691 
Number votes necessary to choice... 0. eee ea 346 

J. M. Melear—682. 

Der Christliche sialon 

Wole. number. ballots cast......740. Rigiled cei (mae, 696 
Number defective ballots.... 4... 2tuad ii iaveb. ts 0 
Total number. ballots . counted: iio polled sod utan 696 
Number -votes necessary. to choice... ¢is00..0 0000.04 349 


A. J. Bucher—690. 
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Northwestern Christian Advocate 
Whole number ballots cast... ccc oes Selle! 
Number detective, ballots:..::...,.7-..f5s.01-.-...0 AL OMEDIRTE ose 
Total, number ballots counted......................tosenes « 4 
Number votes necessary to choice...........0..005 
D. B. Brummitt—682. 


Central Christian Advocate 
Whole number. ballots..casts:.. c:.15. 44 .......... 
INnmabers detectives ballots... ).cne. ee dee 
Total number ballots:counted ....:....44 08> areas 
Number votes necessary to choice.............055-5 
C. B. Spencer—686. 


California Christian Advocate 
Whole number’ ballots cast. 0... 220. undies HONEO tt 
Numbersdetective soallotset wt, streets cis os Ao eee 
Total. number: ballots-cotuttedasteins 3 a gh.. 20s. cose 
Number votes necessary to choice............. ties: 
HK. P. Dennett—679. 


Pacific Christian Advocate 


Whole number ballots cast............20: 05702 % 
iINtimabersdekective:balloteer:.. see eee: 


E. L. Mills—684. 


Southwestern Christian Advocate 


ee ee} 


ee 


ce eee eee eee rere ere 


L. H. King—445, 
S. HE. Grannum—159. 
W. S. Chinn—69. 
J. B. F. Shaw—16. 


Pittsburgh Christian Advocate 
Whole number ballots cast 
Number defective ballots 


| 


ee 2 i er | 


i 


R. B. Urmy—676. 


Ballots : Abe 51 
Church School Publications 


Whole: number ballots cast.2.. eo ee. 689 
Number defective ballote. 1.3% 25.4 0 
otal number ballots counted. 3... 25 7... - ia 689 
Number of votes necessary to choice.............:. 345 


H. H. Meyer—416. 
J. M. Canse—262. 


The Epworth Herald 


Whole-vumber: ballots castes 7" 6 689 
Numberidefective ballots... -G. 35. . seca. eo 0 
Total number; ballots counted ...¢ 4.536 5655-050. 689 
Number votes necessary to choice................. 345 


W. iH. OJ. Gratz—683. 


SERVICE APPROPRIATE TO THE CELE- 
BRATION OF THE SPIRITUAL BIRTH- 
DAY OF JOHN WESLEY, MAY 24, 1928 


PROGRAM 


Bishop: Joseph F.: Berry: Shall we join heartily in singing 
hymn No. 355, after which Dr. George Elliott, editor of the 
Methodist Review, will lead us in a brief prayer. 


Prayer By Dr. GrorGE ELLIOTT 


O Lord, our heavenly Father, we are thine because thou hast 
made us; thine because thy providence has preserved us; thine 
because thou hast bought us with a great price, even the blood of 
Jesus Christ. May we be thine, because now we may rest in 
thee. We beseech thee that thou mayest lead us this day, and 
every day through Pentecost, that the divine Spirit may become, 
and our bodies become, a habitation of the Spirit, and our lives 
be inspired by the heavenly Spirit. Come thou, O breath of God, 
and breathe upon us, if not by a rushing mighty sound, at 
least by some still small voice which shall speak to our hearts 
and souls even as our father in God, John Wesley, felt many 
years ago; and may these hearts of ours be warmed by the divine 
Spirit, receive the fire of God that shall purify all our unclean- 
ness, and put power into all our weakness. Grant, O Lord, that 
we may indeed become thine utterly, and grant that here to-day 
we may receive from on high, from the ascended Lord, thy 
promise of his last word. “When ye receive power from the 
Holy Spirit ye shall be witnesses of me.” God grant that every- 
one in our Church to-day may be a true witness of an experi- 
ence like that of our father, the great John Wesley, and may we 
hereafter go forth in the power of the Spirit to live and walk and 
talk in the Spirit. And grant that-thus thy Kingdom may come 
and thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. Lord grant 
that our hearts may become the throne of the risen Christ. Now 
we leave ourselves on the floor at the throne of thine altar, that 
God’s fire may come down to us as it came down to John 
Wesley. And may we go on as witnesses of it throughout all the 
world. We ask in Jesus Christ. Amen. 

The Bishop: Dr. Melle, of Germany, will read to us briefly 
the historical record around which our thoughts and prayer and 
faith shall center this hour. 
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Remarks BY Rev. F. H: Orto MELuE 


One hundred and ninety years ago, on the 24th day of May, 
1738, the spiritual birthday of John Wesley occurred—and I 
think we can say the birthday of Methodism. It is very appro- 
priate, therefore, for this General Conference, which represents 
such a large part of Wesley’s children, to spend an hour of 
meditation in remembrance of a day which kindled the fire of 
the greatest religious revival since the Reformation. I have 
been asked to state the historical facts about this day. We all 
know them and it is only necessary to have our thoughts and our 
feelings and our hearts turned back to that glorious day, which 
meant so much to John Wesley and to the world, and I think 
there is no better way for doing this than to read the words of 
John Wesley himself as he describes the experience of this day 
in this great book of his (to be compared with Augustine’s “Con- 
fession”), his Journal. . 

“Tn the evening I went very unwillingly to a:society in Alders- 
gate-street, where one was reading Luther’s preface to the 
Epistle to the Romans. About.a quarter before nine, while he 
was describing the change which God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt 1 did 


_ trust in) Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; and an assurance 


was given me that he had taken away my sins, even mine, and 
saved me from the law of sin and death. I began to pray with 
all might for those who had in a more especial manner despite- 
fully used. me and. persecuted me. I. then testified openly to all 
there what I now first felt in my heart. But it was not long 
before the enemy suggested, “This cannot be faith; for where is 
thy joy? Then was I taught that peace and victory over sin 
are essential to faith in the Captain of our salvation; but that, 
as to the transports of joy that usually attend the beginning of it, 
especially in those. who have mourned deeply, God sometimes 
giveth, sometimes withholdeth them, according to the counsels of 
his own will.” 
- He does not mention what was read from the preface to the 
Romans by Martin Luther. But I think we agree with some 
historian that it was the following words which were read that 
evening by a layman in this society. . 

“But Faith is a work of God in us which transforms us and 
makes us to be: born again of God and: puts to death the old 
man in us and makes of us entirely new men in Heart, Courage, 
Thought and all our powers bringing upon: us the Holy Spirit. 

“Oh, it is such a living, moving, active, mighty thing, this 


Faith, that it is impossible that it should not constantly accom- 


_ plish good. Faith is a vital, fearless confidence in the Grace of 
’ God, having such assurance that a man will die a thousand times 


for it. And such a confidence and understanding of the Grace 
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of God makes one glad, determined and happy toward God and 
all his creatures, which is the work of the Holy Spirit through 
Faith.” 

I want to add, my brethren, this experience of a living faith, 
of the assurance of the Holy Spirit, was not only felt by Wesley 
alone that evening. He preached this gospel and it was felt 
by thousands upon thousands and by millions upon millions 
of people, and I hope that this fire that was kindled that eve- 
ning will spread even through this General Conference of 1928. 

Four stanzas of Hymn No. 375, “Jesus, Thine All Victorious 
Love,” were sung. 

Bishop Berry: We are to have two addresses of twenty min- 
utes each. The first address will be delivered by Dr. F. A. De- 
Maris, pastor of First Church, Asbury Park, New Jersey. The 
second address by Dr. E. Stanley Jones, of India. 


Appress oF Rev. F. A. DeMaris 


This to me has been a very spiritual Conference. We began 
right. The Holy Communion was on the program the opening 
morning ; and as we began that holy service, this great hall was 
transformed immediately into a Church of the Most High. 
On the walls of my church there is hanging a picture of the Holy 
Supper, the Last Supper. When I saw these forty Bishops, more 
or less, on this platform that morning, saw these men of God ad- 
ministering the communion to themselves and to us, I visualized 
anew that Thursday night in Passion Week when the Lord Christ 
instituted this great Sacrament for the Church of Christ. 

Then the morning addresses, in our devotional half hour, have 
been of unusual merit. This is my third General Conference— 
Saratoga Springs, Springfield, Kansas City. And as far as I 
am a judge, we have had more delegates in their places in the 
morning hour than at either of the other two. 

We have had a good time religiously, thank God. And by 
your vote we have set aside this morning hour to stop tearing 
out our machinery for a little while and to get more steam in 
the boiler. And I pray God this may be so. 

One hundred ninety years ago, Dr. Melle said it was, 
John Wesley felt his own heart strangely warmed. He began to 
pray at once for his enemies. Then he arose and testified. Then 
so glad was he of his new found experience, that, like Andrew, 
he first found his brother lying on a sick bed, and went into 
that presence with a few of his friends and told Charles what 
he had in his own heart. 

Charles had experienced the same joy and the same warm 
heart seventy-two hours before John. On the flat of his back 
there in the sick bed Charles led them in singing a hymn that 
he had composed two days before. There in the sick room, 
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there in the audience chamber of God, was that very remarkable 
service of John and Charles, the first after John had his heart 
on fire with the love of God. He had experienced what Paul was 
pleading for in the twelfth of First Corinthians, where he says, 
“Covet earnestly the best gifts, yet show I unto you a more 
_ excellent way.” Then, friends, that great psalm of love, the 
thirteenth of First Corinthians, that psalm of holy passion, that 
psalm of a holy sacrifice, that psalm of supreme achievement, and 
I come this morning in this rather difficult task for me, I con- 
fess, to say to this great gathering of world-wide Methodists 
that in my humble opinion the thing that we most need in our 
great denomination to-day is a hot heart before God. We have 
had a quadrennium of more or less fault-finding within our own 
ranks. We have declared that the Centenary has been more or 
less responsible, that the World Service has been more or less 
responsible, and I have heard in some localities stones, have seen 
them thrown at the Board of Bishops, but I say this morning 
before you and before God that I was never so proud of the 
leaders of our Church as this very morning. I thought that 
morning when Bishop Oldham was here speaking about the 
Christ of the Andes, that the Methodist Church wouldn’t go very 
far astray if they should place the bronze statue of William F. 
Oldham in the Andes near the Christ statue that stands there 
to-day. And I thought when Bishop Wilson gave up his task of 
reading that great document, the quadrennial address, if that 
should prove to be his swan song—and I prayed God it would not 
be—if it were, it would stand perchance before the world as one 
of the greatest documents perhaps ever written by any Episco- 
pal Board in all the annals of history. And I say this morning 
it is time to stop throwing stones at these men, time to inquire 
in our own hearts if the trouble is not a little bit nearer home. 
I think the time has come in our denomination when we are 
almost afraid of being called an emotional denomination. 

A few years ago a great gathering of Methodists and other 
denominational leaders met in Philadelphia and planned for a 
‘union revival service, and they were discussing the evangelist. 
Somebody said, “Don’t get so and so, he is too emotional.” 
Then Floyd Tompkins, that great Christian statesman and 
“leader, an Episcopal rector, arose and said, “Gentlemen, if you 
take emotionalism out of your religion you have a mighty cold, 
dead and formal thing, and I move you, sir, that this evangelist 
who has been declared emotional be invited to come to the City 
of Philadelphia.” And he came and almost transformed the 
city. 

The great University of Pennsylvania, of which I was once a 
student, was having an epidemic of suicides, and a faculty meet- 
ing was called, and it was said, “What can we do to stop the 
suicide mania?” And the leader of that great school said, “Let 
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us send for Billy Sunday.” They brought that great leader out 
to the University of Pennsylvania, and more than 1,700 students 
walked down the sawdust trail and the suicide mania stopped at 
once and, I pray God, for all time.” 

A little more emotionalism in our Methodism would not hurt 
us a bit. Some time ago I was asked to speak in a Baptist 
Church in Newark, of four hundred members. Their annual 
budget is $40,000, $30,000 for missions and $10,000 for current 
expenses. I arose to preach and I will declare to you to-day 
that I had more amens in that Baptist Church in the city of 
Newark with a budget of $40,000 a year, $30,000 of which went 
to missions, than I have-had in almost any church of my long 
pastorate. What was the secret of it? A great spiritual organi- 
zation that will not let anyone come into its choir unless that 
one is a professed follower of Jesus Christ, and a great world 
vision on the missionary line, $30,000 of which. goes to that 
great purpose; and in the last three years they have given more 
than $100,000 for missions—a single church of 400. members of 
the Baptist denomination. 

O Methodists, let’s not lose our triumph; let’s, put a little 
more fire into things. I haven’t heard a hallelujah since I came 
to Kansas City, except when they sang the Hallelujah Chorus. 
That used to fill our Methodist mouths perfectly. I am not 
pleading for froth or foam, but I'am pleading for that old-time 
fire this morning that sets things all aflame for God; and let’s 
not forget that the Methodist Church is lying nearby. 

John Wesley paid the price. He was long days and months 
struggling for this heart power, and he says that morning, the 
twenty-fourth, with that passage, “Thou art, not.far from the 
Kingdom of God,” he looked forward with eager yearning to the 
experience which he found at 8:45 that night... He paid the 
price. Olive Schreiner tells about an, artist who painted such 
pictures that all the painters came to find. out. where he got his 
pigments and his canvas and his brush. . But he kept on painting, 
and the longer he painted the paler he became. And Olive 
Schreiner says after a while, when he came to his climax in 
painting, they found him one morning dead, and. they, opened 
his heart and found he had been painting from his own heart. His 
life-blood had gone into his production.. And I would to God™ 
to-day that the great Methodist Church, of which I am only a 
humble part, would see to it that in these days we put our hearts 
into our tasks. I listened to what Bishop Hughes. said here 
when he said we have three times as many students in the higher 
institutions of learning than any other Protestant group on 
earth. I said “Thank God.” For I know what long years of 
struggle means for an education after a man has been hindered 
in lis early life. But if this be all, then we have only ashes in 
our grasp; but if in the great Methodist Church of ours; there 
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is heart power that makes all the people believe that we are in 
close touch with the Son of God, we shall go on in our mission 
toward the conquest of the world. 

We had crossed over the North Sea and sailed up along the 
coast of Holland, and came out at Antwerp. It was the morning 
of the Fourth of July, 1913. Just as we came to the wharf at 
Antwerp we saw the great war vessel, the Illinois, tied to the 
wharf. There were one hundred of her crew lounging around 
the rail in holiday attire. Every one on our little vessel wore the 
American flag on the lapel of his coat. Just as we came opposite 
this great war vessel we began to sing, “My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee.” I confess to you we sing it a little differently over there 
from the way we do here. We pull out all the tremolo stops 
when we sing it three thousand or four thousand miles from 
home. And as we began to sing “My Country,” every Jackie 
on the Illinois seemed to be alert with interest. They pulled 
to the masthead two large American flags, then a hundred 
little flags on a single line, and dipped them in our honor. Then 
every Jackie put his right hand on the left shoulder of the man 
in front of him, and in a perfect delirium of joy rushed to and 
fro in one solid phalanx on the deck. J never knew I was an 
American before that; I had paid taxes and voted, but I never 
knew until then that the American flag was in my heart. And I 
looked for a moment through my. tears, glanced around at all 
the men in the group, and there wasn’t a dry-eyed one in the 
party. And I said to myself before God, “When I return to 
my little home, God helping me, I am going to be as enthusiastic, 
or more so, for the white flag of the Cross of Christ as I now am 
for the Stars and Stripes.” I found the flag in my heart; and 
like that man dying, who said to the surgeon, “Probe a little 
deeper, you will find the Emperor there. Probe a little deeper 
and you will find the flag of my country in my heart.” But 
deeper than that is the white flag of the Cross of Christ, and 
before God I am going to be as enthusiastic, or more so, for the 
white flag of Jesus Christ as I am for the Stars and Stripes. 

O for more power in Methodism. Let’s get, away from a 
formality; let’s go again to the old landmarks; let’s pray God 
until the heavens shall open and a revival shall come upon 
our Methodism that shall mean much to the conquest of Jesus 
Christ through generations. 


ADDRESS OF Dr. H. STANLEY JONES 


I approach with you this hour with an undertone of responsi- 
bility, knowing that probably this hour will fix a good deal the 
future of our lives and our Church. John Wesley, before the 
warming of his heart took place, was an ordinary minister. of 
the Gospel. I suppose he had been looked upon as an exceed- 
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ingly earnest man, sufficiently earnest to guide him across the sea 
and to share his faith with others. He got there and found that 
what he had was not sufficient to match against the need with 
which he came in contact. The whole thing rested back upon 
his experience of God there in Georgia, and John Wesley did not 
have enough to match against that hour. He came back as 
earnest still, but baffled; what we would call a good man, but 
engaged more or less in the things that were baffling him, strain- 
ing to be religious. Then something happened in that hour, 
when that thing that we call the warming of the heart took place. 
Seemingly nothing took place. You could not weigh it, you 
could not tell what had happened. But Lecky, the historian, 
looks at it and says that there was a national epoch in the 
history of England in, that hour. 

It was a national epoch in the history of England when John 
Wesley’s heart was finally warmed in that meeting house. He 
went out. Now, the whole situation in England rested back 
upon his experience of God. Was he able to stand up under it? 
He was. He had something now that he could match against 
the problems of the men in the mines, and the men in uni- 
versity circles. Something had happened that day. 

Now, to-day the whole world situation is resting back upon 
what we call our experience of God. I dare say this Methodist 
Episcopal Church can go on fighting certain great battles by 
the impact of the momentum we have gained through the years. 
But look what has happened.- Throughout the world there is a 
deeper demand upon us to-day than ever before. This age of 
young people has been studying along the lines of scientific 
inquiry. It has created a tremendous upset, but it has also 
created one thing, a passion to know the truth, a passion for 
fact, a passion for reality. That young age turns down and 
looks at us and says to us without any blinking, “Have you got 
reality? Have you found something that can hold us steady 
amidst the swirl of things and give us what we need now?” That 
is a big test at this hour. 

Look what is happening across the seas. Here is the great non- 
Christian world loosed from its moorings—literally hundreds of 
millions of them. They turn to us as religious men and say to 
us, “Is there sufficient reality in your religion to match against 
our need?” ‘They say: “For God’s sake, tell us, and tell us in a 
way that will go to the deep of our need. Abroad and at home 
there is resting back upon the spiritual life of our Church the 
heaviest burden, probably, that has ever rested upon a 
Church. Can we match against this world need the spiritual 
life that we have at this hour. Don’t answer that lightly. I 
am not too certain that we have enough to match against the 
hour that has dawned on us in the East. I am not certain that 
our hands are steady enough and our hearts filled enough and 
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our lives abandoned enough to grapple with the older nations 
and bring them to the Son of God. 

Complacency? I do not feel it as I look at the young people 
of our land to-day. And to-day I ask you not to celebrate an an- 
niversary but to seek an experience. I do not ask you to clap 
your hands in regard to what John Wesley has done ; I ask you 
this: As God matched John Wesley against the need of England 
and saved her to the leadership of the world, is not God asking 
that he be able to match this Church against the need of this 
hour? Are we able? I am not certain. Some time ago I was 
in Straits Settlement and saw men fishing in rice fields. Right 
alongside the great ocean they were fishing in rice fields in about 
six inches of water for tiny little fish. And there was the great 
rolling ocean behind them! I said, “O God, ofttimes we have 
been fishing in rice fields, doing little trivial things, when some 
great ocean was close to us, the great Deep of God. And some- 
times as I have sat in this General Conference and have listened, 
again and again I have seen the figure of the rice fields come up, 
and found myself saying, “We are- fishing in rice fields when 
God would have us go out into the Deep and do something big 
for Him.” I have sat before the non-Christian world in the 
deepest searching of heart I have ever had, in this last four years. 
We have sat down with the leaders of the non-Christian world; 
and I knew that when we called them and undertook to ask 
them what religion meant to them in experience, and I knew 
that resting back upon our experience was that whole situation 
—I said to myself, “My God, what have we got? Is it real? 
Can we match it against this hour?” Here are men that are 
confused and need power and need God. We had to skip every- 
thing of this verbal terminology that had come down through 
its own momentum. Unless there was a sound living reality we 
knew we were at a loss. The world asks us at this hour whether 
we have a sound living experience with God. For we shall go 
as far in the future as our experience with God will allow 
us to go, and no further. As Wesley went as far into that 
situation as his experience of God allowed him to go, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church will go as far in the spiritual life of 
this nation as its spiritual life will allow us to go. It is de- 
termined by what we are within. Take away that experience 
that John Wesley had there, and the Methodist Episcopal Church 
withers up. Put it there and you have the passion, the momen- 
tous movement, something that this world cannot do without. 

We had not gone far in our round table conferences before 
we smiled and said, “What we are doing here is nothing but a 
Methodist class meeting applied to the non-Christian situation.” 
We found that the same thing had been taken over into their 
lives and they were testifying what religion meant to them in 
personal experience. We will not outgrow the necessity of the 
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John Wesley experience nor will we sophisticate ourselyes away 
from what took place there. When the Methodist Episcopal 
Church stops putting deep, lasting emphasis upon the new birth 
and the deeper work of grace that John Wesley calls holiness of 
heart—if we in any way let that glow dim or take up with any of 
its sharp alternatives—we are giving up the heritage God has 
raised us up to share with the world. . 

Take the five kingdoms—the mineral kingdom, the veg- 
etable kingdom, the animal kingdom, the kingdom of man, 
the Kingdom of God. . We stand here feeling the pressure 
of this higher Kingdom of God upon us. We feel that 
somehow, some way, the light on this level of. the king- 
dom of man is not the light that will really light us into 
the Kingdom above. How can we get into that higher Kingdom ? 
It awakens us and makes us yearn for that higher life, and we 
say, “I know I shall not live until I live there.” How can we 
find it? Jesus said, “Except a man be born from above he 
cannot see the Kingdom of God.” And when the Son of God says 
that we must be born from_above I believe he means it. .What 
does he mean by that? Born from above? Go down to the low- 
est kingdom. Here in a swamp is vile, miry mud. It looks up 
and sees on the bosom of the lake a lotus flower and says, “I 
wish I were like that flower in the Kingdom above, but I am 
down here.” It might say, “I will be a lotus flower! I will be 
a lotus flower!” But it does not thus lift itself there. Again 
it might say, “Information is what I need.” 

Transformation is the need. How can it lift us up? Did you 
ever try to take hold of the hair of your head and hft yourself? 
So no man can lift himself into the Kingdom of God. How can 
that foul, impure mud get into that higher kingdom? Look. 
The way up is the way down. The roots of the lotus flower come 
down and mingle with the earth and say to that foul, impure 
earth, “Let go of your old life and surrender it, surrender your 
life to-day.” And that earth does it. It does two things. It 
renounces. It appropriates. It surrenders itself to the life of 
the plant. It knows not how, but up, up, up it is lifted. It is 
transformed. It is transfigured and now it is blooming in the 
life of the lotus flower. It was born from above. “Except a 
man be born from above he cannot see the Kingdom of God.” 
Have we outgrown that necessity? I believe to-day there is as 
deep a necessity in our university halls as in a mission hall down 
where the down-and-out are crowded together. I said to a pro- 
fessor recently, who in his philosophical discussions led us. up, 
up, up in philosophy, and then said this, “There comes a place 
where a man feels incompleteness and seems to have no resources 
from within to complete himself, and then something from with- 
out must complete him to give him what life needs to make it 
really complete’—I said to him, “Professor, O Professor, 
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why didn’t you say the word? You\ could have. said .‘New 
birth’ just there and it wouldn’t have jarred the philosophy — 
the slightest, would it?’ He said, “Mr. Jones, I haven't 
the kind of faith you have. I. wish I had. I could have 
said ‘new birth’ there and it’ would not have jarred. the 
slightest philosophical thought. 1 would like to have done so. 
I lost my faith in my university days, and I am climbing back 
again on the rungs of philosophy and am trying to get there to 
get my faith back again.” What has religion to say to that 
man? Can’t it put its hand upon him and say, “My brother, 
others can be born from above, and you, too, can find the strange 
warming of the heart that will warm your soul and bring. you 
into immediate contact with God and realization of, divine life.” 


HEAVEN’S LOTUS FLOWER! 


The lotus lay upon the water 

Of mud and slime the lovely. daughter— 
Some were snow white and some blood red, 
But all were born from a miry bed. 


My. life has come from a miry past, 

Caught, molded and fixed in Nature’s cast— 
I felt the jungle within my veins, 
My purest moments blotched with stains. 
To higher life I dared not aspire— ‘s 
How can white goodness arise. from mire: 
Had my eyes not seen a Vision grand 

Of a man—a Man, before me stand! 


His wondrous life was a human cast, 

His veins ran blood of a Hebrew: past, 
Where sinner, saint, in succession came, 
And both left the page with many a stain. 


His life rose pure white before my eyes, 
And then it crimsoned with sacrifice; 
His purity, white, and free from dross, 
Ran blood red now on a torturing cross. 


I cried, Oh, Lotus, I look to Thee— 
How can I rise to Thy purity? 

In a kingdom below foul with stain, 
IL fear—I fear I must here remain. 


But the Lotus sent’ down midst my clay 
His roots, to where I helpless. lay. 

He gently bade me renounce the old, 
Let go the evil, the slime, the mold, 


And trust myself to His upward urge. 

I trusted, rose, climbed to the very verge 
And more! Oh, wondrous, gracious dower! 
T shared the life of the Lotus Flower! 


The way up into that Kingdom is the way down from above. 
Heaven’s lotus flower has come into our midst with its white 
purity and gives to man an offering, offering of eternal life in 
the midst of time, and that immediately and at once, so that a 
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man can know it. I got'through speaking this way in a college, 
a Hindu college, when a professor came, the president of the 
college, and he introduced me something like this, “Well, stu- 
dents, Mr. Jones has come from the west to preach ‘Christianity 
to you. I don’t believe in religion a bit, but we will listen to 
what he has got to say.” A beautiful introduction. After I got 
through talking to them about the new birth he arose and said 
this, “I came here prepared ‘to combat everything this: speaker 
said to-day. I was prepared to do it if he preached religion to 
us, but he preached nothing but rationalism.” I preached to 
them of the new birth and it was rationalism. « Of course, it-was 
the praying kind of rationalism, changing a man to be born from 
above. It fits with the thinking of this age and with the human 
soul and the deep needs, and we are made for it, and we cannot 
do without it, and the world looks us in the face and says, “Share 
that with us, if there is any reality in religion.” 

A student came to me one day and asked this blunt question: 
“How can I find God.” I took the New Testament and began 
to show him passages lighting up the way to find God. He 
leaned over while I was reading those passages and quietly but 
firmly closed the book. He said, “Please close that book and tell 
me out of your experience how you found God.” ‘Now we can’t 
close this book. It is the revelation not of our search after God 
but of God’s séarch after us. We can’t close that book, but, 
my brothers and sisters, if that book is to be vital it has got to 
go through the medium of our personal experience. I believe 
that scientific investigation has laid it down, prepared the way 
for a revival of experimental religion through the world. I 
believe that the mind of this age is being prepared for one 
thing ; a great new emphasis upon the first thing that we believe 
comes with the preaching of the New Testament, namely, the 
experimental realization of God in the midst of time that trans- 
forms men and makes them new by the power of the living 
God. 

And if we can go out and say it, backed with the whole of our 
lives, I believe that is the message that the whole world is looking 
for at the present time. A psychologist, Stanley Hall, said this: 
“very life is stunted ‘that has not received: this metamorphosis 
in some form. If the Church allows it to fossilize then psychol- 
ogy, when it becomes truly biological, will preach it. Indeed, 
the chief fact of genetic psychology is conversion, a real and 
momentous change of unsurpassed scientific and practical im- 
portance and interest.” ‘ 

Dean Church speaks of “the joy and exaltation that throbs 
through early literature as one of the most solemn things in 
history. Conversion had convinced them that at last the routine 
of vice and sin had met its match, and that a new and astounding 
possibility has come into view; that men, not here and there, 
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but on a large scale, might attain to that hitherto hopeless thing 
to the multitudes, goodness.” Those Christians were there to 
match what they had against that hour. Have we such to match 
against this hour? 

Wells tells us that—“The psychologist can now stand beside 
the preacher and assure us that there is no reasoned peace of 
heart, no balance and no safety in the soul until ‘a man in losing - 
his: life has found it, and has schooled and disciplined his inter- 
ests and will beyond greed, rivalism, fears, instincts and narrow 
affections.” 

Then says the psychologists can now stand beside the preacher 
‘and preach it. But they have no gospel to back it. They have 
an analysis, but no dynamics: Shall we not. go back and spell 
it out with clarity?’ If so, I believe that a revival of the spiritual 
religion is just in the offing. If we could bring ourselves to it, 
and abandon ourselves sufficiently, I believe it will be upon us 
before we know it: God has it waiting to give to us. 

One of the great souls of this generation was in a cathedral, © 
hungry of heart, and confused. | There in that great cathedral 
this soul bowed, heard the prayers uttered, yearning for some 
healing word, and then sank back and said, “Oh, they didn’t 
mean it; it is too slick; there is no reality to it.” That great 
soul told me afterwards, “Christ met me there, and he said 
to me, ‘Yes, these people won’t let me do anything for them; 
neither will you”” Here was organized religion—it wouldn’t 
let Christ do anything for them; and here was a confused soul, 
scientific in outlook, but who wouldn’t let him do anything for 
him. Why? Because they are not willing to pay the great 
price. We talk glibly of Pentecost—do you know what’ is 
back of Pentecost? Up to Pentecost the disciples were very 
tentative in their allegiance to Christ. At the slightest provoca- 
tion Peter was ready to say, “I go fishing,” ready to slip back in 
the old life. But at Pentecost they grew so eager that they 
utterly abandoned themselves. They were through with inde- 
cision. They were irrevocably in the movement to live and die. 
Then, then God gave himself with abandon to them. But it 
was not until they were abandoned. i 

Gandhi, when he was in South Africa, sometimes thought he 
was a Christian, and sometimes a Hindu. He said, “I attended 
the Wesleyan Church every Sunday. The church did not make 
a formidable impression on) me. The sermons seemed to be 
uninspiring. The congregation did not strike me as being par- 
ticularly religious. They were not an assembly of devout souls; 
they appeared to be rather worldly minded people going to 
church for recreation or in conformity to custom. Here at 
times I would involuntarily doze. I was ashamed, but some of 
my neighbors who were in no better case lightened the shame. 
I could not go on living like this and soon gave up attending 
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the service.” Think of it—Methodist Church but dead. Sup- 
pose a John Wesley, or one in his true succession, had been in 
that pulpit? It might have been a changed Hast, for Gandhi 
would have been a changed man. But Methodism. failed 
Gandhi. is 

Let me quote to you a letter which Gandhi wrote to me some- 
time ago. I had poured out my heart to him and told him of 
my disappointment. I said, “You know my love for you, and 
I have honored you, but I am deeply disappointed. I thought 
you had grasped the heart of Christianity, but I am afraid 
you haven’t. You have taken some principles of the gospel, 
but you have missed the Person. May I suggest that: you go 
back over it again, penetrate through the principles to the Per- 
son, and then come back and tell us what you have found: I 
don’t say this to you as a meré propagandist, but we need you 
and the interpretation that you could give if you grasped the 
heart.” He wrote back this letter: “I appreciate the love un- 
derlying the letter and kind thought for my welfare, but my 
difficulty is of long-standing. Other friends have pointed: out: to 
me before now. I cannot grasp the position by. this intellect. 
The heart must be touched: Saul became Paul not by an intel- 
lectual effort but by something touching his heart. I can only 
say that my heart is absolutely open, I have no axes to grind, 
I want to find truth, to see God face to face, but there I stop. 
So please come to the when you have the time.” Do you 
feel the pathos running through that letter? It is the voice of 
the non-Christian world asking for regeneration: Have we ‘it to 
give? 

Look at Pascal. He died at the age of 39, at sixteen wrote a 
treatise on conic sections—greatest thing since Archimedes, ‘he 
gave us the barometer, laid foundations for calculating machines. 
But he was spiritually dissatisfied. A light shone from the 
Word. 

Something took place in the depths of his being, he was a 
transformed man. He wrote out his experience, and sewed it 
over his heart. And this is what was found upon his death: 
“Certainty! Fire! Joy! Peace! JT forget the world and every- 
thing but God. Righteous Father, the world hath not known 
thee, but I have known thee. J oy, Joy, tears of joy! Jesus; I sep- 
arated myself from Him, renounced Him and crucified Him. I 
now abandon myself absolutely to Christ, my Redeemer.” | May 
I ask this General Conference not merely to sew it across your 
hearts but to embody it in the depths of your hearts and go out 
and share with a confused, cold, shadowed world our certainty, our 
fire, our joy. Would that we might transmit this that John Wesley 
handed on to us. May we be in the succession of the worried 
heart. I ask this General Conference, in the closing moments 
of this meeting, not to observe an anniversary, but to seek what 
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John Wesley found and experienced. Finding it, we should be 
able to match what we have against this hour of need. 

If not, then what we have done here will be fishing in rice 
fields, not grappling with the great problems before us. There 
is only one way to kill a minister, and that is to kill his experi- 
ence. There is only one way to kill a Church. It cannot be 
killed from the outside. Kill its experience and its realization 
of God and ‘it will wither away. We can say, let the world and 
its glory go on, and we can stand out at this hour by the power 
of the living God. I ask that this whole audience pause to seek 
what John Wesley sought and found in this sacred hour. 
~ Bishop Berry: Let us remain very quiet. Shall every head 
be bowed in the General Conference and the balconies and every- 
where in the room, and we will spend these closing moments of 
the hour in eager and importunate prayer, though that prayer 
shall not be spoken aloud. Let this be an hour of heart-search- 
ing, of dedication, of intelligent consecration. . . 
~ After a period of silent prayer, Bishop Berry said: 


REMARKS OF BisHor BERRY 


Is my heart strangely warmed to-day, as was the heart of our 
human founder? Do we believe that the atonement for human 
guilt made by the Son of God upon the Cross of Calvary is 
absolutely essential, and the only remedy for the sins of the 
individual, of society, and of the world? Do the Methodist 
pulpits of to-day ring out with the direct and faithful character- 
ization of sin, sin as a blighting, withering, darkening, devastat- 
ing, damning thing—something which must be confessed, re- 
pented of, forsaken, and washed away by the cleansing blood 
of our redeeming Lord? Do we believe that this is the era of 
the Holy Spirit, the glorious dispensation of what Pentecost 
was only the beginning? Because the Pauline, Wesleyan doc- 
trine of holiness has been made prominent in the preaching of 
certain extravagant bodies, have we become alarmed lest we 
should be considered fanatical too, and have we practically 
abandoned the preaching of that essential message that “The 
blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin”? While 
fully aware of the social implications of the gospel, and con- 
scious of the glaring injustice in economic, racial, social and 
international relations, do we believe that the basic hope for the 
salvation of society is not in agitation nor in education nor in 
legislation, but in regeneration? Do we believe that the spiritual 
forces gathered in this room are capable of starting a spiritual 
movement in our Church which in its evangelistic and benevolent 
life seems to have slowed down? A movement which will reach 
every pulpit, every congregation, every theological school, every 
college and seminary, every organized agency of the denomina- 
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tion, and make of us a mightier spiritual evangelistic and mis- 
sionary force than in our most sanguine moments we have ever 
dreamed of being? 

We have been here in twenty-four days of, diligent attention 
to legislation. Who among us is not proud of the devotion of 
these delegates to their tasks, these ministers and laymen, these 
men and women, and who is not hoping that this new legisla- 
tion may greatly improve the machinery of the Church? But 
do we realize that improved machinery will not save the strategic 
situation of our day? Must there not be life and power and 
efficiency in our enginery? We might build the mightiest loco- 
motive that was ever constructed, we might hitch it to the longest 
train which a locomotive ever drew, we might polish and smooth 
and oil every bearing; but it would be a great, lifeless, useless 
thing. But let fire be kindled under the boiler, let. the steam 
come and course through its iron arteries, and then you have a 
thing of life, a machine of mighty power,’ 

Holy Ghost, fall:upon us. Quicken, energize, empower, under- 
gird, equip, and send us out from this General Conference with 
hot hearts and with full consecration and with a clarified vision 
and with a measureless passion to lift the Church, to lead it on, 
to quicken its evangelistic power and missionary enthusiasm 
everywhere, and to help Jesus Christ as the leader to bring the 
world to himself. God help us. In Jesus’ Name. Amen. 

Receive the benediction: The blessing of Almighty God, the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit, abide with us and with all the 
Israel of God, now, henceforth and forever. Amen. 


GUESTS OF THE GENERAL ~ 
CONFERENECE = 


» Norsk: Pursuant to the action of the General Conference, that 
the names of those to whom the courtesies of special seating were 
granted should be included in the Journal as a matter of record, 
the following partial list of names is here appended: 


Abe, Rev. Yoshimune, Japan. 
Aldrich, Mrs. .,. Lucknow, 
India. srmrrAc a La 
Alston, Rev...and Mrs. W. .G., 
Africa. ary 
Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. Eli PB: 
Anderson, ‘Mrs.. Wm. .;, Boston, 
:Mass. roids ey a4 
Anderson, Rev. William K., But- 
sylersiPa.oailieS 5 hy 
Arms, G. F., Chile, So. America. 
Baker,» Mrs:;,Benson, India. |; 
- Baker, Miss Beth, India... 
Bates,: Grace,” North India.....:) 
Beech, Rev. Joseph, West China. 
Berry, ‘Rev.'A..D, Tet al 
Black, Mrs. A.) H. 
Bowen, Mr. and Mrs. A. J.,,Cen- 
-cotral: China. wad 
Bowen, Miss Sarah, Central China. 
Briggs, Charles “A. 


Brinton, Mr. and Mrs. ‘T. Be. 
Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. F. D., 
India. 


Cannon, Bishop James, Jr. 

Charlton, Rev. John H 

Clark, Felicia Butts. 

Coleman, H. BH. 

Conner, Rey. William F. 

Count, Rev. E. EH. 

Cowling, Pres. and Mrs. Donald Je 

Crane, Rey. Henry H. 

Crawford, Hugene L. 

ee W. M., New York City, 

Dodd, Dr. Stella, India. 

Dudley, Mrs. Ola. 

Bllis, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas D. 

Frankson, red EH. 

Fukerson, Dr. and Mrs. E. R., 
Japan. , 

Funk, Rev. Martin, Hungary. 

Gage, Charles A. 

Gatch, lL. N., Idsa., 
Ohio. 

Gates, R. C. 

Gaw, Miss Ii., Central China. 

Glasgow, Dr. B. B. 

Gless, Miss Bertha, China. 

Gulich, Anna Lulu, China. 

Guild, Mr. and Mrs. T. M., In- 
diana. 


Cincinnati, 


Jett, Rev. and Mrs. H.C. 


Haler, Mrs. E.. I. erg 

Hanson, Mrs. Perry O., China. © 

Havner, H. M., Marengo, Iowa. 

Hawley, Mr...and Mrs. J. -W. DA 

Hess, Miss" Stella, Africa. 

Holland, Mrs. Alma, Central Prov- 
inces.. — : 

Hollopeter, Rev. B. S.- 

Hooks, Miss Hattis T., Liberia, 
W. Africa. 

Hoover, Mr. and Mrs. J. M., 


“~~ Borneo. 

Howard, George P. 

Huddleston, Oscar, . Philippine 
Aslands... 

Hulme, Rev., and.. Mrs. ‘I. Ferrier, 
Pngland.~ : 


Hyde, Rev. By i. alee? 
QUahibaksh,, Mrs. V. M., Calcutta, 
- India. : em 


Jape Be 


Keller, Mr. and © Mrs. 
Algeria... eae on 
Kenna, James “Brett, “Wichita, 


Kan. 

Keys, Mr. and Mrs. P. W., South- 
east Africa. 

Kiteku, Mr. 

Klaus, A. V. 

Lacy, Rev. Carleton. 

Lebeus, Miss J., South China. 

Ledden, Rev. W. Earl. 

Leech, Rey. H. B. 

Lewis, Ida Belle, China. 

Liebner, Rev. Otto. 

Loland, Serene, Foochow. 

Lowther, H. A., Oakland, Cal. 

McCombs, Rev. Vernon M 

McLaughlin, Rev. J. I: 

Maynard, Dr. J. W., Rome, Italy. 

Mears, Marie. 

Moore, Rev. John M., New York 
. City. 

Morrison, Paul. 

Murr, Rev. and Mrs. J. L., North 
Indiana. 

Ninde, George B. 


North, Rev. ©. M., New York 
City. 

Nowlin, Mabel Ruth, Changli, 
North China. 

Packer, Josephine, So. America. 
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Parker, “Rev. ‘C. E., Hyderabad, 
India. 

Parkin, Rev. F. 

Partridge, Miss Ruth, 

Perry. Arthur D. 

Peterson, R. A., China. 

Poeld, Rev. Oscar. 

Poling, Dr. Daniel A., New York 
City. 

Punton, Frank G. 

Punton, gobs, Jv. 

Pyke, Mrs. M. 

Ragatz, Rev A. F. 

Ralston, Evelyn. 

Reischauer, Dr. 

Reitz, Miss Beulah, Africa. 

Rockey, Mrs. N. L., India. 

Ruggles, Ethel, India. 

Seavey, Lucy A. 

Sherman. Rev. H. H., D.D. 

Simons, Rey. G. A. 

Simpson, Mrs. Mattie, Africa. 

pee. Rev. Alfred Franklin, 


Smith, Rev. ches Herron. 
Smith, Rev. J. T 


Springer, Rev. and Aes. John M., 
Africa. 

Stafford, Rey. Di J. T. W,, 
England. 

Statton, Bishop and wae Arthur 
BS Kansas City, Mo. 

Stone, Rev. F. D., Chicago, Ill. 

Taylor, Katherine. 


Templin, L. G., Bombay, India. 

Thornburg, Amos, Chicago, Ill. 

Thornburg, J. §., Kenova, West 
Virginia. 


Tyler, Gertrude, China. 
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Ukai, Rev. Takeshi, Kamakura, 
Japan. 

Ulland, Dorothy. 

Valenzuela, Rev. J. S., South 
' America. 

Valenzuela, Mrs. Olive, South 
America. 


Van Buskirk, Dr. and Mrs. J. D. 

Vermilyea, Mabel M. 

Wade, Rey. C. U., Indiana. 

Wadsworth, Rev. and Mrs. J. S., 
France. 

Wagg, He Alfred, New Jersey. 

Ward, Mrs. R. A., ina. 


Warner, Rev. and Mrs. A. N., 
India. 

Warren, M. H. 

Washburn, Rev. J. E., Bolivia, 


South America. 
Watson, Miss Harriet, Hinghwa, 


hina. 
Wellman, C. 
Wells, Anna fiay, China. 
Wesley, Rey. Arthur, Santiago, 
De iceths Miss Pauline, Hinghwa, 
Whitcomb, Miss Ruby, | Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Wiant, Mr. and Mrs. Paul P., 


Foochow, China. 
Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. V. 
Wilson, G. bs Los Angeles. 
Wilson, Rev. H. W. 
Wohlfarth, Ter J. E., D.D., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
Wragg, Rev. ge P. 
Wright, Dr. J. V. 


MEMORIALS, RESOLUTIONS, AND 
PAPERS FOR UNANNOUNCED 
REFERENCE 


The following Memorials, Resolutions and Papers were 
passed by the Committee on Reference to the proper committees. 
They are arranged in alphabetical order of Conferences: 


ALABAMA 


W. A. Murphree presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference regarding Lay Representation. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 


ATLANTA 


N. J. Crolley presented a memorial regarding Pensions. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensiens and Relief. 

L..H. King presented a memorial from the ‘Atlanta Area 
Delegation concerning the return of Bishop Richardson. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


BALTIMORE 


F. R. Bayley presented a memorial on Reorganization of the 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

H. W. Burgan presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference concerning Doctrine. Referred to the Committee 
on the State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Lord’s Day. Referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the return of Bishop McDowell. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

J. R. Edwards presented a memorial from the Board of For- 
eign Missions on Transfer of Church Property on Foreign 
Fields. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Trustees of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church regarding the Report of the Trustees of the Church, 
with Nominations for Trustees. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Withdrawal from the Hpis- 
copacy. Referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 

Algo a memorial on Determining the Effectiveness of Bishops. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of Bishops by Central 
Conferences. Referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 
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Also a memorial concerning Mission Conferences. Referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Foreign Missions con- 
cerning Annual Conference Membership of Ministerial Mission- 
aries. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Foreign Missions regard- 
ing Membership on the Board of Foreign Missions. Referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Foreign Missions asking 
Change of Term “Corresponding Secretaries” to “Secretaries.” 
Referred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

J. P. Hand presented a memorial on Board of Church Loca- 
tion. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Reorganization of a Church after 
Sale for Payment of Debts. Referred to the Committee’ on 
Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Tenure of Office of the Sunday 
School Superintendent. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. » 

Also a memorial concerning Retired Ministers and Quarterly 
Conference Membership. Referred to the Committee on Itiner- 
ancy. 

Also a memorial on Discontinuance or abandonment of Church 
Property. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Composition of Quarterly Con- 
ference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal EKeonomy. 

Also a memorial on Supernumerary Ministers and Quarterly 
Conference Membership. Referred to the Committee on Itiner- 
ancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Local Preachers’ Membership in 
Quarterly Conference. Referred to the Committee on Itiner- 
ancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Course of Study for Official 
Members. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Conference Lay Association on the 
National Methodist Press. Referred to the Committee on Book 
Concern. 

J. L. McLain presented a memorial on the Annuity rate. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief, 

HE. T. Mowbray presented a memorial regarding Laymen in 
the Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

Also a memorial on More Adequate Financial Support. of 
Schools of Theology. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Recognition of. the Association of 
Nistorical Societies. Referred to the Committee on State of 
the Church. 


Memorials, Resolutions, Etc. 1V71 


Also a memorial on Law Observance. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. 

Also a memorial Authorizing the printing and publicity of 
certain Historical Papers. Referred to the Committee on Book 
Concern: 

Also a memorial on the Work of Deaconesses. Referred to 
the’ Committee on Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial regarding the Church Creed. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

J. L. Nubert presented a memorial concerning the Teaching 
of the Church. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

Also a memorial on the National Methodist Press. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern: 


BENGAL 
S. K. Mondol presented a memorial on Peace and Outlawry 
of War. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 
Also a memorial on Prohibition. Referred to the Committee 
on Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. 
Also a memorial regarding National Bishops. Referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 
Also a memorial asking the Return of Bishop Fisher to the 
Calcutta Area. Referred to the Committee on Wpiscopacy. 


BLUE RIDGE-ATLANTIC 


C. M. White presented a memorial regarding the Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


BOMBAY 

A. A. Parker presented a memorial concerning the Age of 
Retirement of Bishops. Referred to the Committee on Kpis- 
copacy. 

Also a memorial regarding Episcopal Residences. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Organization of Quarterly 
Conferences. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

G. 8S. Rao presented a memorial from the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Mission in India concerning Complaints. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 

CALIFORNIA 

BE. P. Dennett presented a memorial regarding the Discipline 
in Italian. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial on Inter-Racial Conferences. Referred to 
the Committee on Home Missions. 

T. C. Knoles presented a memorial regarding the Minister’s 
Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and: Relief. 
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Also a memorial concerning Schools of Theology. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial on the Use of Tobacco. Referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Wesley Foundation. — Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Uniting Local Churches. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial on World Service. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial to Amend the Discipline, Par. 360, Par. 361. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial to Amend the Discipline, Re Theological 
Seminaries. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial to Amend the Discipline. Referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial on the Validity of Reserve Delegates. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial regarding a Legal Question. Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 

L. L. Loofbourow presented a memorial regarding the Inter- 
pretation of Paragraph 172 of the Discipline. Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial regarding the Interpretation of Paragraph 
172. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

J. H. McCallum presented a memorial from the California Lay 
Electoral Conference regarding Laymen in the Annual Con- 
ference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Mrs. H. D. Rose presented a memorial on Ladies’ Aid Socie- 
ties. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

J. H. N. Williams presented a memorial on Historical Socie- 
ties. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the Seating of Reserve Delegates. 
Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

J. W. Winkley presented a memorial on the Consolidation 
of Local Churches. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial on the Revision of the Articles of Religion. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 


CENTRAL ALABAMA 


E. M. Jones presented a memorial concerning Rebuilding a 
Junior College. Referred to the Committee on Education. 


CENTRAL CHINA 
Handel Lee presented a memorial from the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society, Shanghai Area, regarding the Return of 
Bishop Birney. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 
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Also a memorial concerning the Election of a Bishop by the 
Central Conference of Eastern Asia. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Hpiscopacy. 

Also a memorial from Eastern Asia Central Conference re- 
garding Bishops in Hastern Asia. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from Eastern Asia Central Conference re- 
garding Bishops for Hastern Asia. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. - 

Also a memorial from Eastern Asia Central Conference on 
Election of Bishops in China. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from Central China and Kiangsi Confer- 
ences regarding the Return of Bishop Birney. Referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop L. J. Birney. 
Referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 

Also a memorial requesting the Reappointment of Bishop 
Birney. Referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 


CENTRAL GERMAN 


William Brickner presented a memorial on Jugo-Slavia Mis- 
sion Conference. Referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 

A. J. Bucher presented a memorial requesting the Return 
of Bishop Nuelsen. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


CENTRAL GERMANY 


Otto Goricke presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference concerning the Bishop of the Middle European Area. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

H. E. Zeuner presented a memorial concerning the Foreign 
Language Area and Appointment of a Bishop. Referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial requesting the Return of Bishop Nuelsen. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from Bethesda Hospital and German Deacon- 
esses regarding Pensioning Retired Deaconesses. Referred to the 
Committee on Board of Hospitals, Homes, and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial from Bethesda Hospital and German Deacon- 
esses regarding the Board of Hospitals and Homes. Referred 
to the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
J. A. Chapman presented a memorial concerning the Minis- 
ters’ Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on 
Pensions and Relief. 
Aliso a memorial regarding the Financial Support of Theolog- 
‘cal Schools. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
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Also a memorial concerning Laymen in the Annual Confer- 
ence. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

W. E. Shaw presented a memorial regarding Pensions for 
Local Preachers. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 


CENTRAL MISSOURI 


B.. F. Abbott presented a memorial requesting no Area 
Change. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Education. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Annual and Lay Electoral Con- 
ferences regarding the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Plan. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


OENTRAL NEW YORK 


Ray Allen presented a memorial from the Central New York 
Laymen’s Association concerning the Pension Plan. Referred 
to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. aclibecs 

G. H. Haigh presented a memorial to change the Discipline 
concerning Continuance on Trial. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Examination of Local Preach- 
ers. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Annuity Rate. Referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial requesting the Return of Bishop Leonard. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the National Methodist Press. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the Outlawry of War. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Public Worship. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

W. H. Powers presented a memorial concerning Ministers 
without appointment to attend School. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Itinerancy. 

H. E. Woolever presented a memorial concerning the Naval 
Program. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
H. T. Ames presented a memorial regarding Pensions and 
Endowments. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief. 
Also a memorial concerning Amendments to the Constitution. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
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Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 


Also a memorial on Annuity Payments. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

H. L. Jacobs presented a memorial from the Members of the 
Central Pennsylvania Conference regarding necessitous Distri- 
butions to Claimants. Referred to the Committee on Itiner- 
ancy. 

Also a memorial from the Committee on Itinerancy regard- 
ing pastoral Supply and Quarterly Conference Committee. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Kconomy. 

Algo a memorial to determine rate of Annuity. Referred to 
the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Support of Conference Claim- 
ants. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Funeral Services in Churches. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Removal of Pro Rata Re- 
quirements. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Delegates to the General Con- 
ference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Conference Stewards. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Amendment to the Constitution 
removing the limit of three in number of Reserve Delegates. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Church Records. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

‘Also a memorial concerning Expression of Mind by the Gen- 
eral Conference on the election of General Superintendents. 
Referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 

Also a memorial to Reduce number of Advocates. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the District Superintendents. 
- Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

A. L. Miller presented a memorial on General Conference 
Action regarding Special Services of Evangelism. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

‘Also a memorial concerning World Peace. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

J. E. Skillington presented a memorial concerning the Solem- 
nization of Matrimony. Referred to the Committee on State 
of the. Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Funeral Services in the House 
of God. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of Stewards. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. : 

M. E. Swartz presented a memorial concerning Home Mis- 
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sions Board Funds. Referred to the Committee on Home Mis- 
sions. 

Wat Tyler presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference regarding Supply Pastors’: Pension. Referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial requesting a change in the Quarterly Con- 
ference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

A. 8. Williams presented a memorial regarding Pensions. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Autonomy for the Board of 
Home Missions and Church Extension. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Home Missions. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES 


C. F. H. Guse presented a memorial regarding Foreign Mis- 
sions. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 


CENTRAL SWEDISH 

C. G. Wallenius presented a memorial regarding Pensions. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reserve Pension Plan. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial Uniting three Swedish Conferences.» Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning Laymen in the Annual Confer- 
ence. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

D. E. Westerdahl presented a memorial concerning Lay Rep- 
resentation. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


CENTRAL TENNESSEE 

H. L. Upperman presented a memorial regarding the Out- 
lawry of War. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Admission of Laymen to the 
Methodist Episcopal Annual Conference. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial against the use of Tobacco. Referred to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial protesting against the use of Cigarettes. 
Referred to the Committee on Education. 


CHENGTU WEST CHINA 


B. C. Tang presented a memorial requesting the Return of 
Bishop Grose. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 
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CHICAGO NORTHWEST 


A. J. Loeppert presented a memorial from Hungary Mission 
Conference regarding the Christian Apologist. Referred to 
the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial from Hungary Mission Conference regard- 
ing the Zurich Area. Referred to the Committee on Bounda- 
ries. 

Also a memorial concerning the Christian Apologist. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial from Hungary Mission Conference request- 
ing Bishop Nuelsen’s Return. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial requesting the Return of Bishop Hughes. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Recognition of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Foreign Countries. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


CHILE 


P. R. Zottele presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference requesting the Admission of Laymen on Field 
Finance Committees. Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Missions. 


CHUNGKING WEST CHINA 


F. S. Yang presented a memorial regarding the Return of 
Bishop Grose. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


COLORADO 

E. G. Cutshall presented a memorial from the Colorado dele- 
gation concerning the support of Theological Schools. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

C. O. Thibodeau presented a memorial from the Colorado 
delegation regarding World Peace. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a’ memorial from the Denver Area regarding Bishop 
Mead’s Return. Referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 

Also a memorial from the delegation on Episcopal Retirement. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


COLUMBIA RIVER 
A. A. Callender presented a memorial from B. HE. Koontz, 
et al. regarding Ministers’ Pensions. Referred to the Committee 
on Pensions and Relief. 
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Also-a memorial from B. E. Koontz concerning Pensions. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Laymen in the Annual Confer- 
ence. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding a Portland Salesroom. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial on the Courses of Study. Referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

_C. E. Miller presented a memorial concerning the Wesley 
Foundation. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Approval of the New Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Portland Depository. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Book: Concern. 

F. L. Pickett presented a memorial regarding Approval of 
the New Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference regard- 
ing Religious Education in Church Schools. Referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the delegation concerning Education. 
Referred to the Committee on Education... 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


DAKOTA 


D. C. Cox presented a memorial concerning Cigarettes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Cigarettes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 

W. KE. Hartung presented a memorial protesting against Ciga- 
rettes. Referred to the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals. 

Also a memorial concerning the Use of Cigarettes. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

E. E. Hunt presented a memorial on the Election of District 
Superintendents. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Special Sessions of Annual Con- 
ferences. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Legality of the Special Ses- 
sion of the Dakota Conference. Referred to the Committee 
on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial regarding Reverend William N. Potter’s 
claim for Annuity. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

E. D. Kohlstedt presented a memorial regarding the Time 
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Limit on the Office of Bishop. Referred to the Committee on 

Episcopacy. 

' Also a memorial regarding Active and Non-Resident Mem- 

bers. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
Also a memorial concerning Laymen in the Annual Confer- 

ence. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


DELAWARE 


D. H. Hargis presented a memorial concerning the Reserve 
Pension Plan. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief. 


DEN MARK 


L. C. Hanson presented a memorial concerning Certain Ex- 
pelled Members. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 


DES MOINES 


J. L. Hillman presented a memorial from Fletcher Homan 
regarding the Transfer of Preachers. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Itinerancy. 

R. M. Shipman presented a memorial from Fletcher Homan 
concerning the Appointment of Preachers. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Annuity Rate. Referred 
to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding an Amendment to the Fifth Re- 
strictive. Rule. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. . 

Also a memorial concerning the Support of Theological 
Schools. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from Frank Bean, et al. regarding Minimum 
Support for Pastors. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Fifth Restrictive Rule. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial on Bishop to All of a Race. Referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop Keeney. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial on A Question of Law. Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 

W. H. Shipman presented a memorial as follows: “When 
the Church has elected a Minister, General Superintendent, has 
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it the legal right or power to refuse to allow him to serve as 
General Superintendent and compel him to serve as Bishop only 
to his own race and color?” Referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

Also a memorial as follows: A Question of Law.—“Has 
any regularly ordained Minister of the Methodist Hpiscopal 
Church the legal right to teach that a Book of the Bible is 
historically untrue which is defined in the Constitution of the 
Church as canonical and of authority never doubted in the 
Church?” Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial as follows :—“Has a delegate the legal right 
to refuse to present the petition of a constituent because he 
does not agree with it?” Referred to the Committee on Judi- 
clary. 

te a memorial concerning a question of law as to the right 
to teach the Bible Historically Untrue. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 

DETROIT 

S. D. Eva presented a memorial on the Standard for Years 
of Service. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Mrs. Thomas Nicholson presented a memorial concerning the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Missions. 

M. S. Rice presented a memorial regarding Laymen in the 
Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

EAST TENNESSEE 

J. S. Hill presented a memorial regarding Boundaries. Re-* 

ferred to. the Committee on Boundaries. 


EASTERN SOUTH AMERICA 


Fred Aden presented a memorial regarding the Election of 
District Superintendents. Referred to the Committee on Itin- 
erancy. 

Also a memorial petitionmg for Lay Representation. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Assignment of Bishop Miller. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

A. W. Tallon presented a memorial requesting a new Edition 
of the Discipline in Spanish. Referred to the Committee on 
Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding the Minutes of the Central Con- 
ference for Latin America. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of a National Bishop 
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for Latin America. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election and Consecration of 
a National Bishop by the Central Conference of Latin America 
_ and requesting the General Conference to Appoint Bishop - 
George A. Miller to Latin America. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Bishops’ Term of Office. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding (a) Areas for the Latin American 
Field, (b) Support of National Bishops. Referred to. the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Election of Trustees by the 
Church... Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Election of Stewards. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning United States Intervention in 
Latin American Countries. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of Superintendents 
by Annual Conferences. Referred to the Committee on Itiner- 
ancy. 

EASTERN SWEDISH 


O. K. Sundberg presented a memorial on Enabling Act. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial regarding the Financial Support of 'Theo- 

logical Schools. Referred to the Committee on Education. 
’.. Also a memorial concerning Evangelism. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 


ERIE 

W. A. Elliott presented a memorial regarding the Church’s 
Social Creed. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

R. F. Howe presented a memorial regarding the Benevolent 
Program. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Hconomy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Kansas Plan for Lay and 
Combined Conferences. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Support of Schools of Theol- 
ogy. Referred to the Committee on Education. be 

W. P. Murray presented a memorial regarding the Revision 
of the Hymnal. Referred to the Committee on the State of the 
Church. 

Also’ a’ memorial concerning a Rural Survey. Referred to 
the Committee on Home Missions. 
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Also a memorial concerning Rural Evangelism. Referred to 
the Committee on Home Missions. 

E. T. Welch presented a memorial from the Men’s Work 
Commission regarding Men’s Work. Referred to the Committee 
on Education. 

W. A. Womer presented a memorial concerning the Hymnal. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 


FLORIDA 


H. W. Bartley presented a memorial regarding Sunday School 
District Conventions. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


FOOCHOW 


R. A. Ward presented a memorial regarding the Return of 
Bishop W. E. Brown. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Election of Bishops by Cen- 
tral Conferences. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Election of’ Bishops. for 
China. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Assignment of Bishops. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
regarding the Union of Methodism. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. : 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
regarding the General Conference Outside of America. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning Laymen in the Annual Conference. Referred. to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
regarding the General Conference in China. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Appointment. of. District 
Superintendents. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Soundness of the Faith. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Methodist Unification. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Place of Holding the Gen- 
eral Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
regarding the Separation of Benevolent Boards. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
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“Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning the Reorganization of World Methodism. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning the Order of Conference Business. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 


GENESEE 


Ray Allen presented a memorial from Mabel ©. Allen regard- 
ing the Use of the Christian Flag. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Union with the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. 8. A. Referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church. 

Also a memorial from every Protestant Pastor in the City 
of Hornell, New York, regarding Church Union. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from Olean District Conference concerning 
Organic Union with the Presbyterian Church in the U. 8. A. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

A. M. Blake presented a memorial concerning the Admission 
of Laymen to the Annual Conference. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop Leonard. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

R. S. Cushman presented a memorial regarding Pentecost 
Sunday. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Ministerial Support. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

J. H. Stoody presented a memorial concerning Financial 
Reports of Churches. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Plan and Contents of the 
Psalter. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Executive Secretaries of City 
Missionary Societies. Referred to the Committee on Home 
Missions. 

H. M. Wilson presented a memorial concerning the Selection 
of District Superintendent. Referred to the Committee on 
Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Observance of Pentecostal 
Sunday. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial on making Conference Lines Coincide with 
State Lines. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries, 

Also a memorial to Avoid the Annual Raising of the Ques- 
tion of the Return of Pastors. Referred to the Committee on 
Itinerancy. 
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Also a memorial regarding International Peace. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Revision of the Order of 
Worship. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Admission of Laymen. to 
the Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Joint Sessions of Conferences 
of the Same Area. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. ' 

Also a memorial regarding the Training of Non-Seminary 
Pastors. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference regard- 
ing the Return of Bishop Leonard. Referred to the Committe 
on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop Leonard. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning a Limited Term for Bishops. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


GEORGIA 


L. A. Griggs presented a memorial to Change the General 
Conference to Sextennial Dates. Referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. 

EK. J. Hammond presented a memorial from R. H. Robb 
regarding Pensions and Relief. Referred to the Committee on 
Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding the Support of Retired Ministers. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 


HINGHWA 


G. W. Hollister presented a memorial on Securing the Privi- 
lege for Missionaries to Renounce Military Protection. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning Christianizing International Relations. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Episcopacy. Referred to -the 
Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial on the “Regional Conference.” Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Changes in the Disciplinary Rules. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

T. H. Lin presented a memorial from the Members of the 
Hinghwa Conference regarding the Return of Bishop Brown. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

G. B. Lau presented a memorial regarding Laymen in the 
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Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. : : ie 


ILLINOIS 


eg €. Baker presented a memorial concerning the Pansies 
Fund for Retired Preachers. Referred to the Committee on 
Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Illinois Delegation regarding the 
Wesley Foundation. Referred to the Committee on Home 
Missions. 

I..B. Blackstock presented a memorial from the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of Springfield, Illinois, concerning the 
Discipline, Paragraph 345. Referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Local Preachers’ Association regard- 
ing Pensions for Local Preachers. Referred to the Committee 
on Pensions and. Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Local Preachers? Association re- 
garding Local Preachers. Referred to the Committee on Itin- 
erancy. 

H. A. Keck presented a memorial regarding the Courses of 
Study. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Central Swedish Conference on 
the Admission of Laymen to the Annual Conference. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Financial Support of Theo- 
logical Schools. Referred to the Committee, on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Use of Cigarettes. Referred 
to the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and. Public 
Morals. 

Also a memorial regarding the Secretary of the Lay Electoral 
Conference., Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

D. L. Musselman presented a memorial from the Baltic and 
Danish Mission Conference regarding Boundaries. Referred to 
the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial from the Baltic and Danish Mission. Con- 
ference regarding the Enabling Act. Referred to the, Com- 
mittee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial on Protection of our Ideals. Referred to 
the Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 

Also a memorial regarding Signature on Charges. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


INDIANA 


W. B. Farmer presented a memorial concerning the Employ- 
ment of a Local Preacher who Ignores or Neglects the Course 
of Study. Referred to the Committee on Education. 
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Also.a memorial. to Combine or omit the Second or Third 

Quarterly Conference. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 
' Also a memorial on Readmission of a Located Member of 
an Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on | Itin- 
 erancy. 

Also a memorial Fixing Minimum Grades on the ‘Bxainina- 
tion of Undergraduates. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Also a memorial regarding Financing Various Projects. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Ratio of Representation for 
Delegates to the General Conference. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Judiciary. 

O. W. Fifer presented a memorial concerning the Binaacidl 
Support of Schools of Theology. Referred to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Reserve Pension Fund.  Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Supply Pastors and the. Pension 
Plan. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Church Hymnal. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Psalter Revision. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Appointment of District Superin- 
tendents. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Pastoral Support. a to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of Pristees Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of Bishops: Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

J. T. Scull presented a memorial regarding the Psalter Read- 
ings. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church: 

Also a memorial concerning Non-Resident Inactive Member- 
ship. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

J. M. Walker presented a memorial concerning the gfe owed 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


INDUS RIVER 
C. B. Stuntz presented a memorial from the Indus Bixer 
and Central Conference of Southern Asia concerning Bound- 
aries. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 
Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia regarding Episcopal Supervision. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy. 
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_ Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia concerning the Election of Bishops by Central Conferences. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. ORE 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia concerning a National Bishop for Southern Asia. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Southern Asia Central Conference 
concerning Hpiscopal Residence. Referred to the Committee 
on, Episcopacy.. 9) pad 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Southern 

Asia regarding the Support of Bishops. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia on Foreign Missions. Referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. 

_Also a memorial regarding the Cabinet. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 


INTER-MOUNTAIN 


-H. 8. Hamilton presented a memorial on the Change of 

Conference Name. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning the Change of Conference Name. 
Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference con- 
cerning the Book Depository. Referred to the Committee on 
Book Concern. 

Also a’ memorial concerning the Portland Depository. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding the Area Boundary... Referred to 
the Committee ‘on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing Admission of Laymen to the Annual Conference. Referred 
to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the District Conference, Hastern Dis- 
trict, Inter-Mountain Conference, regarding World Service. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Reserve Pension Plan. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

H. J. Roan presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference concerning the Reserve Pension Fund. Referred 
to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


IOWA 


G. S. Blagg presented a memorial concerning Hymnal Revi- 
sion. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding Cigarettes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 
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Also a’memorial from Thomas Osborn, District Superintend- 
ent of the Iowa Conference, concerning Appointing Power of 
Bishops in Reference to District Superintendents. Referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. » 

Also.a memorial regarding Annuity Claims. Referred. to 
the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred. to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Dean Taylor presented a memorial from the Laymen’s Asso- 
ciation regarding Laymen and the Annual Conference.  Re- 
ferred to. the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


ITALY 


C. M. Ferreri presented a memorial regarding the France 
Conference. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial on Self-Support in the Missionary Field. 
Referred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial regarding Episcopal Residences in Europe. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Italy Conference. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Italian Immigration of Wives 
and Children. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 


KANSAS 


O. E. Allison presented a memorial from Bascom Robbins 
concerning the Location of a Conference Member. Referred 
to the ‘Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from Bascom Robbins regarding Appoint- 
ments Permissible for a ately to Make. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Conference Organization... Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Lay Conferences. Referred. to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial Protesting Against Use of Cigarettes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop E. L. Wal- 
dorf. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Episcopal Pledges. Referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop Waldorf. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop Waldorf. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

T. O. Cunningham presented a memorial from the Lay Elec- 
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toral Conference regarding the Ministers’ Reserve Pension Fund. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

W. A. Keve presented a memorial concerning the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Annuity Claims of Retired 
Ministers. Referred ‘to the Committee on Itinerancy. 
“John Marshall presented a meniorial concerning the ‘Meth: 
odist Federation for Social Service. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. a ’ 

Also a memorial regarding Social Service. Referred’ to the 
Committee on State of the Church. oe 

Also a memorial regarding Social Service.’ Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church, 6 9 0 0) 

Mrs. J. L. McCoy presented a memorial concerning Home 
Missions. Referred to the Committee on Home Missions ‘and 
Church Extension. : 
KENTUCKY 


_ BE. P. Hall presented a memorial from the Kentucky dele- 
gation concerning Episcopal Residence. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy. : 


KIANGSI 


R. Y. Lo presented a memorial from the’ Kiangsi Annual 
Conference concerning Defective Legislation. Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning Support from the Mother Church. Referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia Concerning Holding of Property by Local Boards— in 
China. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference’ of Eastern 
Asia concerning the Support of Foreign Missionary Work in 
China. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial from Hwangmei and North Kiangsi Dis- 
tricts concerning the Return of Bishop Birney. Referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Eastern Asia 
regarding Types and Number of Bishops in China. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Eastern Asia 
regarding the Election of Bishops by the Central Conference 
of Eastern Asia. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Eastern 
Asia concerning the registration of Schools in China and Chris- 
tian Education in China. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 
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Also a memorial from the Kiangsi Annual Conference con- 
cerning Four Years’ Term for Bishops. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Hpiscopacy. 

Also a memorial, from the Kiangsi Annual, Conference re- 
garding Election of Bishops by Central Conferences. Referred 
to the Committee. on Hpiscopacy. 

Also a memorial from. the Kiangsi Annual Conference con- 
cerning the Return of Bishop Birney... Referred to the Com- 
mittee on, Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Hastern 
Asia regarding Laymen in. the Annual Conference. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Hastern. Asia Central Conference 
concerning the China Christian Advocate. Referred to. the 
Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial; from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning Local Autonomy and Administration Readjustments 
in China. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
regarding Larger Autonomy in China. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 3 

‘ Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
regarding A World Methodist Episcopal Conference. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a.memorial from the Kastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning a Commission on Regional. Autonomy. Referred 
to. the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning All China Conferences. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Japan-China Relations. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Kiangsi Annual Conference’ con- 
cerning the Election of District Superintendents. Referred. to 
the Committee on Itinerancy. 


KOREA 


J. Z. Moore presented a memorial from the Hastern. Asia 
Central Conference concerning the Episcopal Residence in Seoul. 
Referred to. the Committee on Episcopacy. ay 

Also a memorial concerning the Return of Bishop Welch. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Eastern Asia Central Conference 
concerning Union of Methodism in Korea. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Admission of Laymen to the 
Annual Conference. Referred to. the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 
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Also a memorial regarding the Place of Holding the General 
Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Benevolent Boards. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Autonomous Methodist’ Con- 
ference in Korea. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 


’ LIBERIA 


W. V. S. Tubman presented a memorial concerning the Resto- 
ration of the Episcopal Residence to Monrovia, Liberia. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


LINCOLN 

J* H. Ellis presented a memorial concerning Annual Con- 
ference Trustees. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding an Enabling Act. Referred to 
the Committee on Boundaries. 

L. H. Lightner presented a memorial concerning the Enabling 
Act. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 


LITTLE ROCK 


B. F. Neal presented a memorial concerning an Enabling 
Act. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 


LOUISIANA 

C. 8. Stanley presented a memorial from the Ministers of 

the Conference concerning the Return of Bishop‘ Jones.  Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


LUCKNOW 


J. R. Chitambar presented a memorial concerning the Return 
of Bishop Fisher. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial Concerning Episcopal Assignments. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Episcopal Assignments. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding an Indian National Bishop. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia regarding Benevolent Gifts. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
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ing the Admission of Laymen to the Annual Conference. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Admission of Laymen to the 
Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy, ; 

Also a memorial from the Central Conference of Southern 
Asia concerning the World Service Commission. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Bringing of False Charges. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 


MAINE 


J. M. Arters presented a memorial concerning the Revision 
of the Psalter. Referred to the Committee on State ofthe 
Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Christian Unity. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 5 

Also a memorial concerning the Scope of Ladies’ Aid Socie-, 
ties. Referred to the Committee on Temporal, Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding District and Quarterly Confer- 
ences. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Hconomy. 

Also a memorial regarding Laymen in the Annual Confer- 
ence. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. ; 

Also a memorial concerning Quarterly Conferences. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Return of Bishop Anderson. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

_ Also a memorial concerning Sunday School Literature. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

C. D. Baldwin presented a memorial concerning First and 
Second Reserve Delegates. Referred to the Committee on Judi- 
clary. : 

A. C. Goddard presented a memorial concerning Evangelism, 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding War. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference regard- 
ing Admission of Laymen to Annual Conference. Referred. to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Union of Local Churches. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Directors of Religious Educa- 
tion. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Theological Schools. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Conference membership for 
Women. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 
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Also a. memorial concerning the Reserve ‘Pension Fund.’ Re- 
ferred 'to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. : 

G. B. Hunter presented a memorial concerning Lay’ Repre- 
sentation in Annual Conferences. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 


MALAYA 


E. F. Lee presented a memorial concerning oes Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial from the Malaya. Annual Conference con- 
cerning the World Service Commission. . Referred. to the Com- 
mittee on, Foreign Missions... «; 

Also a memorial concerning Foreign Service Bishops. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ipiscopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the. Return of Bishop ae 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding , the. Singapore Area. ee 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial on the Consolidation of the North Sumatra 
and North Indies Mission Conferences. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Boundaries. : 

Also a memorial concerning: the Enabling | Act. Referred to 
the Committee on Boundaries. : 

Also a memorial from the Malaya Annual Conference con- 
cerning “Regional Church.” Referred to the. Committee” on 
Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial from the itive Anita Conference regard-" 
. ing “Bishops for Racial, or National Groups.” ” Referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy.. 

Also a memorial from the. Malaya atta ‘Conference ¢on- 
cerning the Singapore’ Area. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. . ee 

Also a memorial concerning Area Supervision. Referred. to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Malaya Annual Conference regard- 
ing Bishop Titus Lowe. ‘Referred to the Committee on Hpis- 
copac 

NTO a memorial concerning the World Service Commission. 
Referred to ite Committee on Temporal Economy. : 


cater 


Vicente Mendoza: presented: a*memorial concerning’ National 
Bishops and Related Ttems. Referred to the = ‘on! 
Episcopacy. 

Also..a meroniah from the Latin dernisezcdh Conferences con- 
cerning Change of Name of Foreign Missions to World Missions. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
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Also'a memorial from the delegates of the Mexico Conference 
concerning Unification of Two Conferences to form the Mexican 
Methodist Church. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

MICHIGAN 


Hugh Kennedy presented a memorial concerning the Reserve 
Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Boundaries. Referred to the 
Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial from the Detroit Area concerning the Return 
of Bishop Thomas Nicholson. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Presidency of Bishops. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

L. T. Wilmarth presented a memorial from Michigan Con- 
ference members concerning Ministers Deprived of Ministry. 
Referred to the Committee on Education. 


MINNESOTA 


J. I. Asher presented a memorial from St. Paul’s Preachers’ 
Association concerning the Prohibition Plank. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from St. Paul’s Preachers’ Association con- 
cerning the Revision of the Ritual. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from St. Paul’s Preachers’ Association re- 
garding Stabilization of Industry. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from St. Paul’s Preachers’ Association con- 
cerning the Rivision of the Ritual. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from St. Paul’s Preachers’ Association re- 
garding the Revision of the Ritual—Burial Service. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from St. Paul’s Preachers’ Association con- 
cerning the Membership Record. Referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from St. Paul’s Preachers’ Association re- 
garding Women in Regular Ministry. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Itinerancy. 

W. C. Coffey presented a memorial concerning the Rural 
Church. Referred to the Committee on Home Missions. 

Mrs. Vincent F. DeVinney presented a memorial from the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society concerning Deaconess 
Work. Referred to the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work. 
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_Also a memorial from the Woman’s Home Missionary So- 
ciety concerning Deaconess Work. Referred to the Committee 
on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

S. L. Parish presented a memorial concerning Psalter Revi- 
sion. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Hymnal Revision. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Internationalism. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Pensions. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief. 


MISSISSIPPI 


J. B. F. Shaw presented a memorial concerning the Reserve 
Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief. 


MISSOURI 


H. J. Bane presented a memorial regarding the General Lay- 
men’s Association Plan of Lay Representation. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning a Church Seal for the Baptismal 
Certificate. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Missouri Methodist Hospital Asso- 
ciation concerning the Return of Bishop Waldorf. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

E. J. Gale presented a memorial concerning An Enabling 
Act. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning An Enabling Act. Referred to 
the Committee on Boundaries. 

J. R. Harper presented a memorial concerning An Enabling 
Act. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

H. L. Robison presented a memorial regarding the District 
Superintendency. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop Waldorf. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

J. J. Shy presented a memorial concerning Sunday School 
Legislation, Change in Discipline, Paragraph 474, Sections 1 
and 2. Referred to the Committee on Education. 


MONTANA STATE 


R. J. Cunningham presented a memorial concerning the 
Helena Area. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

V. E. Lewis presented a memorial from the Montana State 
Lay Electoral Conference concerning Lay Representation in the 
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Annual, Conference. Referred ‘to: the Committee on Temporal 
Economy.’ . i 

Also a memorial from’ Montana State and Inter-Mountain 
Conferences‘ Fixing Boundaries of Episcopal Areas. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

George Mecklenburg presented a memorial from the Lay 
Electoral Conference regarding Retention of Helena Area. Re- 
ferred. to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Helena’ Area. Referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Pension Plan: Referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


NEBRASKA 


W. H. Gates presented:a memorial concerning Appointments 
of Pastors. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

C. G. Gomon presented a memorial regarding Limited Tenure 
for Bishops. Referred to the’ Committee on EHpiscopacy. 

Also a memorial, from Citizens of Grand. Island, ‘Nebraska, 
regarding the Enforcement of the Fourteenth Amendment and 
Preventing Lynching and. Other Acts of Mob Violence.  Re- 
ferred to: the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also, a memorial from the Colored Methodist Church. of: 
Grand Island, Nebraska, regarding the Enforcement of ‘the 
Fourteenth Amendment which will Guarantee Voting Rights 
to All Citizens. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

Also ‘a memorial concerning Election of District Superintend- 
ents. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Ministers’. Reserve Pension 
Fund... Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Enlisting Laymen in Establishing 
the Ministers’. Reserve Pension Plan. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief. 

H. M. Greenslit. presented a memorial from Nebraska dele- 
gates. concerning World Peace. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. ; 


NEWARK 


_M. 8. Daniels presented a memorial concerning Industrial 
Relations. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Change in Discipline, Para- 
graph 370. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Revision of Discipline. Referred 
to the Committee on ‘Temporal Economy. 

D. F. Diefendorf presented a memorial concerning Educa- 
tional Collections. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Kconomy. 
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Also a memorial concerning Methodist: Historical Societies. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. vd 

QO. L. Joseph presented a: memorial on Worship and Religious 
Art. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

J. R. Joy presented. a memorial concerning. District Super- 
intendents. Referred tothe Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Historical. Societies. Referred 
to the Committee on, Book Concern. et 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference regarding 
Historical Societies. Referred to the Committee on Book Con- 
cern. 

Also a memorial from The Editorial Council regarding the 
Nomination of the Contributing Editor. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the Rural Survey. . Referred to 
the Committee on Home Missions. itt Wei 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing Laymen in.the Annual Conference. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. ; eee nt 

Also a memorial from the Ecumenical Conference Commis- 
sion regarding the Ecumenical Conference in 1931. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. . ‘a ; 

H. C. Lytle presented a memorial concerning the Quarterly 
Conference Question, Paragraph 36. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. | 

J. H. MacDonald presented a memorial concerning’ Overlap- 
ping Territory. “Referred to the Committee on’ Home Missions. 

W. R. Neff presented a memorial regarding Theological 
Schools Support. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Wilbert Westcott presented a memorial concerning Foreign 
Language Groups. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy: © ces 


NEW ENGLAND 


KE. P. Bliss presented a memorial concerning Modification of 
the Volstead Act. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. E16 TSOTOS Sf 

Also a memorial on Revision of the Ritual. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. Bok! 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concerning 
Revision of the Ritual.’ Referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church. zee Ke ; 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference regarding 
Board Organization. Referred ‘to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. ; 

Also a memorial regarding the Disciplinary Financial Plan, 
Par. 111, Secs. 324-344. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. MH 
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Also a memorial concerning Revision of Par. 112. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Leaders’ and Stewards’ Meetings. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial on Discipline—Financial Plan, Par. 111, 
Sec. 7%. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Revision of Pars. 319-322 of the 
Discipline. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Local Church Finances. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Substitution of Department 
of Goodwill Industries for Bureau of Goodwill Industries. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Home Missions and Church Exten- 
sion. 

O. E. Crain presented a memorial regarding a Unified Pro- 
gram for Young People. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
- cation. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing the Support of Theological Seminaries. Referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference regarding 
the Reorganization of Boards, especially the Board of Education. 
Referred to the Committee on. Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Board Organization.. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference regard- 
ing the Membership Register. Referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Board of Temperance, etc. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Effectiveness of Bishops. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

K. A. Elliott presented a memorial concerning Pensioning 
poral Preachers. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 

elief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Federation for Social Service. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Marriage of Divorced Persons. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Good Will Work in, Foreign 
Fields. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

S. T. Emery presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
_ Conference concerning the Membership Register, etc. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Continuance of the Board of 
Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 
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C. 0. Ford presented a memorial concerning the Election of 
District Superintendents. Referred to the Committee on Itin- 
erancy. . 


Also a memorial regarding Pensions. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief. 


Also a memorial concerning Pensions. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief. 


L. O. Hartman presented a memorial concerning the Support 
Toner Schools. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Also a memorial regarding Ministerial Salaries. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Return of Bishop Anderson. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding Bishops and Honorariums.. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the National Methodist Press. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial from the Annual Institute of the Bureau 
of Good Will Industries concerning Good Will Industries. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial concerning Good Will Industries. Referred 
to the Committee on Home Missions. 

Also a memorial concerning Good Will Industries. Referred 
to the Committee on Home Missions. 

Also a memorial regarding Par. 213, Discipline 1924. Re- 
_ ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

D. L. Marsh presented a memorial concerning Theological 
Schools. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning World Service. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Transfer’ of Membership. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning World Service. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning World Service. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. . 

Also a memorial regarding the Retirement of Bishops. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

G. H. Spencer presented a memorial concerning Pensions. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Election of District Super- 
intendents. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning War. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Area Superintendency.' Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 
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Also'a memorial from the New England Conference concern- 
ing the Hymnal.) Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

; NEW ENGLAND. SOUTHERN 

J. I. Bartholomew presented aimemorial concerning the Pen- 
sion, Plan. , Referred to.the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the. Trial of a Bishop. | Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

_Also a memorial concerning the Annual Meeting of a Local 
Church. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Annual and Lay Electoral Con- 
ferences concerning the Support of Theological Schools. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial’ from the Annual and Lay Electoral Con- 
ferences regarding the Historical Society. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on’ State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from C. V. Duckeet, N orway, concerning 
the Administration of Bishop Blake. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Deaconess Work. Referred to 
the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial'from R. E. Bisbee concerning a Methodist 
Magazine. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

H. T. Borden presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference concerning the Pension Plan. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing Home Missions. Referred to the Committee on Home Mis- 
sions and Church Extension. | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


HE. A. Durham presented a memorial concerning the Federa- 
tion for Social) Service. Referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church. : 

Also a memorial concerning World Peace. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Pension Plan. Referred: to 
the Committee on Pensions.and: Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Pension Plan: Referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and Relief: . 

Also a memorial concerning the Pension Plan. Referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and: Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Co-operation of Churches. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Church Federation. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education: 
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Also a’ memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Historical Societies. Referred to 
the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial from the New Hampshire Conference con- 
cerning Revision of the Ritual. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 

J. T. Lord presented a memorial concerning Industrial 
Democracy. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference con- 
cerning Historical Societies. Referred to the Committee on 
Book Concern. - 

E. F. Miller presented a memorial concerning Apportionment 
for Theological Schools. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
eation. 


NEW. JERSEY 


H. J. Belting presented a memorial concerning Sunday 
School Literature. Referred to. the Committee on Education. 

H. P. Bennett presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference concerning a Change in Discipline, Par. 175. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

T. S. Brock presented a memorial concerning the Ordination 
of Elders. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a. memorial concerning Church Extension. Referred to 
the Committee on Home Missions and Church Extension. 

H. P. Sloan presented a memorial concerning the Commission 
on Curricula. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Primacy of Preaching. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also'a memorial concerning the Survey of Rural Charges. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

_ Also a ‘memorial concerning Standards of Doctrine. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also’a memorial concerning Worship and Art. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from' the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing Powers of Deacons, Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning Pastors’ Salaries. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Contributing Editor of the 
Advocates. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 
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E. A, Wells presented a memorial from H. B, Leech regard- 
ing the Election of the Secretary of the Annual Conference. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


NEW MEXICO 


R. C. Baker presented a memorial concerning the Return of 
Bishop Mead to the Denver Area. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Retention of Bishop Mead 
as Bishop of the Denver Area. Referred to the Committee’ on 
Episcopacy. . 

Also a memorial from the delegation concerning the Change 
from a Conference to a Mission. Referred to the Committee on 
Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning the Dissolution of a Conference. 
Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning’ the New Mexico Mission. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial from H. A. Bassett concerning the bounda- 
ries of Southwest Spanish Mission. Referred to the Committee 
on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning Appointments. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 


NEW YORK 


A. E. Chenoweth. presented a memorial concerning the Reor- 
ganization of Benevolences. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. ef 

C. H. Fowler presented a memorial from the Lay. Electoral 
Conference regarding Lay Representation. . Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Trustees of. the John Street 
Church. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reorganization of World 
Service Activities. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Religious. Education. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Hough Houston presented a memorial from the New,,York 
Preachers’ Meeting concerning Sunday School. Literature... Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Revision of the Discipline, 
Par. 441, Secs. 1, 2, and 3. Referred to the Committee on 
Board of Home Missions and Church Extension, 

Also a memorial concerning the Revision of the Discipline. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Hconomy. 

Allan MacRossie presented a memorial regarding the Board 
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of Examiners and College Graduates. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

C. A. Smith presented a memorial concerning the Social 
Creed of the Church. Referred to the Committee on State of 
the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Lord’s Day Alliance. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


Also a memorial from the Members of the Shrub Oak Meth- 
odist. Episcopal Church concerning Prayer for Our Country. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 


Also a memorial concerning’ Near Hast Relief. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing the Church Membership Committee. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing an Enabling Act to Unite Conferences in the New York 
Area. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial regarding the Daily Christian Advocate. 
Referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing the Number of Bishops to be Elected; Fewer Bishops As- 
signed to Foreign Areas. Referred to the Committee on Epis- 
copacy. 

Also a memorial concerning a Court for Trial of a Bishop 
to be Composed of Ministers and Laymen. Referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing the Publication of Methodist Historical Documents. | Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing the National Methodist Press. Referred to the Committee 
on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial from the New York Conference Deaconess 
Board concerning Deaconess Work. Referred to the Committee 
on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing the Association of Methodist Historical Societies. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

‘Also a memorial concerning a Suspended Bishop not to Re- 
ceive Salary. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

E. S. Tipple presented a memorial concerning the Union of 
Theological Seminary Students. Referred to the Committee 
on’ Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Harmonizing Pars. 69 and 280 
of the Discipline, 1924, Referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church. 
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Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. Pesnt 

Also a memorial concerning Life Tenure Episcopacy. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the support of Theological 
Schools. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Merger of New York, New 
York East, and Newark Conferences, or any two. Referred to 
the Committee on Boundaries. 

J. W. Woolsey presented a memorial from the New York and 
New York East Conferences concerning Uniting the New York, 
New York East and Newark Conferences. Referred to the 
Committee on Boundaries. 


NEW YORK EAST 


H. H. Beattys presented a memorial concerning the Official 
Board. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

G. E. Bishop presented a memorial concerning the Adminis- 
tration of the Lord’s Supper. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Questions asked of Candidates 
for Orders. Referred to the Committee on’ Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Residence of Retired Ministers. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Psalter. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Outlawry of War. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Confirmation of Classes. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Revision of the Psalter. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. of 

Also a memorial regarding Hymns for Social Service. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reserve Pension Plan. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Examinations in the Conference 
Courses of Study. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Support of Theologica) 
Schools. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning Ministerial, Support. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Support of Theological 
Schools. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Sunday School Literature. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 
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Also a memorial regarding the Commission on Courses of 
Study. Referred to the Committee on Education. 


Also a memorial regarding Certificates in Conference Courses 
of Study. Referred to the Committee on Education. 


_ Also a memorial concerning a Change in Ratio of Distribu- 
tion of Benevolences. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Connectional Offices. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


_ Also a memorial regarding Counsels in Par. 310 of the Dis- 
cipline. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


Also a memorial concerning a Change in Rates in Distribu- 
tion of Benevolence Funds. Referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. 

_Also.a memorial regarding the Printing of Historical Liter- 
ature. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning New York Area Conference Mer- 
gers. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

W. H. Finch presented a memorial concerning a Change in 
the Order of Administering Baptism. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Use of the word “Heathen” 
in the Hymnal. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Federal Council of Churches. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Lay Representation in the Annual 
Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Church Union. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Ratio of Representation. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial Regarding the Rules. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Also a memorial concerning an Enabling Act. Referred to 
the Committee on Boundaries. 

F. W. Hannan presented a memorial concerning the Appoint- 
ment of Preachers. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Union of the Missions in the 
Balkan Peninsula. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

F. A. Horne presented a memorial concerning World Peace. 
Referred to the Committee on State of. the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning a Christian Newspaper. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding New York Area Conference Mer- 
ger. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 
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H. H. Meyer presented a memorial from certain Members 
of .the General Conference concerning Religious Educational 
Literature for the Blind. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 2 to 

F. M. North presented a memorial regarding Episcopal Su- 
perintendence on Foreign Fields. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

NORTH AFRICA 

E. F. Frease presented a memorial concerning the Courses 

of Study. Referred to the Committee on Education. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


R. G. Morris presented a memorial concerning Evangelism. 
Referred to the Committee on Home Missions and Church Ex- 
tension. 

Also a memorial regarding Segregation in Housing. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

R. W. Winchester presented a memorial concerning Negro 
Education. Referred to the Committee on Education. 


NORTH CHINA 


C. P. Wang presented a memorial concerning the Return of 
Bishop Grose. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


C. A. Pollock presented a memorial concerning the Return 
of Bishop H. Lester Smith. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

E. P. Robertson presented a memorial concerning the “Kansas 
Plan.” Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Pensions. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief. 

C. L. Wallace presented a memorial concerning the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop H. Lester 
Smith. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


NORTH INDIA 


R. 8. Charan presented a memorial concerning Changes’ of 
the Discipline, Par. 252, Sec. 1; Par. 265, Sec. 3; Pars. 271, 
282, 299. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

K. §. Jones presented a memorial concerning No Military 
Protection for Missionaries. Referred to the Committee ‘on 
State of the Church. 

C. D. Rockey presented a memorial regarding the Admission of 
Laymen to the Annual Conference. Referred to. the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 
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Also a memorial regarding the Admission of Laymen to the 
Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 


NORTH INDIANA 


_W. T. Arnold presented a memorial concerning Advocate 
Policy. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

F. W. Greene presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference concerning Laymen in the Annual Conference. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

J. I. Jones presented a memorial concerning the Reserve Pen- 
sion Plan. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial regarding Preparatory Members. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

J, H. Lickert. presented a memorial concerning the Merging 
of the Boards. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

_, Also.a memorial regarding the Official Name of the Church. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

., Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing Laymen in the)Annual Conference. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Foreign Missions (Use of word 
“Foreign”’). Referred to. the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial regarding the Advocates. Referred to the 
Committee on Book Concern. 

Also’ a, memorial regarding the Advocates. Referred to the 
Committee on Book Concern. 

R. J. Wade presented a memorial from A. H. Ponath regard- 
ing’ the Term of District Superintendents. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. ; 

Also. a memorial from A. H. Ponath concerning World Peace. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Bureau of Statistics.. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book... Referred to the Committee on Home 
Missions and Church Extension. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions and Relief. 

Also 'a’memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Hdu- 
cation. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Revision. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
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cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Epis- 
ancy. 

fie a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Judi- 
clary. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary. re- 
garding the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Itiner- 
ancyfl 

ee a memorial from the General Conference Secretary 
regarding the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on 
Boundaries. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Revi- 
sion. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church. ; 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary ‘con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
perance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Hos- 
pitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary con- 
cerning the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Missions. 

Also a memorial from the General Conference Secretary re- 
garding the Hand Book. Referred to the Committee on Book 
Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the Judicial: Decision on the 
Meaning of Par. 38, as amended. Referred to the Committee 
on Judiciary. 


NORTH-EAST OHIO 


F. C. Anderson presented a memorial concerning the Reserve 
Ae Plan. Referred to the Committee on’ Pensions and 

elief. 

Also a memorial concerning Group Insurance. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Annuity Claims. Referred to ‘the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding War. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Benevolences. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
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~ Also a memorial concerning the Salaries of Detached Men. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Commissioning Teachers. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Theological Schools. Referred to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Missionary Episcopacy. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the delegation concerning the Return 
of Bishop T. S. Henderson. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

_ Also a memorial regarding Advocate Collections. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

J. A. Fithian presented a memorial concerning Financing the 
Local Church. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Edwin Kirby presented a memorial concerning Bishops for 
Races. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Advocates. Referred to the 
Committee on Book Concern. 

W. H. McMaster presented a memorial concerning Annuity 
Claims. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Superintendents’ Expenses. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Salaries. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

W. N. Roberts presented a memorial regarding Adjustment 
of Inequalities in Ministerial Support.’ Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

J. J. Wallace presented a memorial regarding Military Train- 
ing. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Federation for Social Service. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

W. A. Walls presented a memorial concerning the Invest- 
ment of Permanent Funds. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

L. C. Wright presented a memorial concerning Community 
Church Pastors. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Episcopal Expenses. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Salaries. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Episcopal Residences. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


NORTHERN MINNESOTA 
J. B. Hingeley presented a memorial from the Board of Pen- 
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sions and Relief regarding the Discipline, Par. 488, Sec. 1. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 80, Sec. 37. Referred to the 
“Committee on Pensions and Relief: . 

Also a memorial concerning Staff Pension Funds for Lay 
Workers. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
regarding the Discipline, Par. 108, Sec. 22. Referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and Reliee 

Also.a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 157,.Sec. 1. Referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and Relief, 

Also a memorial concerning the Plan of Ministers’, Reserve 
Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions, and Relief 
regarding the Discipline, Par. 484, Secs. 1 and 2. Referred 
to the Committee on Pensions and. Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions) ;and Relief 
regarding the Discipline, Par. 484. Referred to the Committee 
on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 81, Sec. 2... Referred to the 
Committee on Pensions and Relief. ) 

Also. a memorial from the Board. of Pensions and Relief 
regarding the Discipline, Par. 344 (c). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 88, Sec. 8. Referred: to the 
Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and..Relief 
regarding the Discipline, Par. 333. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 335. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
regarding the Discipline, Par. 81, Sec. 6. Referred. to the 
Committee on Itinerancy,. 

Also a memorial from the Board of. Pensions, and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par..81. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Dalat 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 335. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and: Relief 
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concerning the Discipline, Par. 107, Sec. 14. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 341, Sec. 11. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. : 

‘Also'a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
regarding the Transfer of the Discipline, Par. 334, Secs. 1 and 
2. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
regarding the Discipline, Par. 335. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
regarding the Discipline, Par. 339, Sec. 7. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 339, Sec. 3. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 334, Sec. 1.. Referred to the 
Committee on Itimerancy. ' 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 344. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 338. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and_ Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 111, Sec. 6. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 188, Sec. 2. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. i 

Also a:memorial concerning the Discipline, Par. 341, See. 4. 
Referred to the: Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Discipline, Par. 334, Sec. 2. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Discipline, Par. 339. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 341, Sec. 2.. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 341, Sec. 3. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 339, Sec. 2. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. . 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
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concerning the Discipline, Par. 341. Referred to the Committee 
on Itinerancy. ; 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 341, Sec. 7%. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 341, Sec. 2, Annuity Claim. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 341, Sec. 9. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 341, Sec. 3. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Pensions and Relief 
concerning the Discipline, Par. 333, Sec. 1. | Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

C. N. Pace presented a memorial concerning the Reserve Pen- 
sion Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief, 

Also a memorial regarding Book Concern Dividends. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Special Appointments of Pastors 
of Community Churches. Referred to the Committee on Itin- 
erancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Admission of Women to Annual 
Conference Membership. Referred to the Committee on Itin- 
erancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Annual Nomination of District 
Superintendents by Annual Conferences, Referred to the Com: 
mittee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Support of Schools of Theology. 
Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Preparatory Membership Classes. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Ministerial Support. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from Stewardship Conference, Duluth Dis- 
trict, concerning Reporting the Tithers. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Limiting Terms of General Su- 
perintendents. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


NORTHERN NEW YORK 


S. J. Greenfield presented a memorial concerning Supply 
Pastors and the Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on 
Pensions and Relief. 

Also _a memorial concerning the Return of Bishop Leonard 
to the Buffalo Area.’ Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 
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M. W. Holt presented a memorial regarding the Pension Plan. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

‘Also a memorial concerning the Presidency of the Resident 
Bishop. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop Leonie, 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


NORTHERN SWEDISH 


E. F. Lund presented a memorial concerning An Enabling 
Act. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial Uniting Three Swedish Conferences. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial on Consolidation of Conferences. Referred 
to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reappointment of Bishop 
Nicholson. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


NORTHEAST GERMANY 


H. Schaedel presented a memorial concerning the Return of 
Bishop Nuelsen. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. ' 


NORTHWEST GERMANY 


F. H. Otto Melle presented a memorial regarding Temperance 
Work in the World Field. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
perance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 


NORTHWEST INDIA 


Benson Baker presented a memorial concerning Episcopal 
Areas. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


NORTHWEST INDIANA 


J. B. Campbell presented a memorial concerning the Defense 
of Dry Workers. Referred to the Committee on Temperance, 
Prohibition, and Public Morals, 

H. L. Davis presented a memorial concerning Ministerial 
Transfers. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

C. O. Holmes presented a memorial concerning Non-Resident 
Members. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

T. F. Williams presented a memorial concerning Rural 
Churches. Referred to the Committee on Home Missions and 
Church Extension. 


NORTHWEST IOWA 
J. J. Bushnell presented a memorial concerning Revision of 
the Ritual:—Form for the Solemnization of Matrimony. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 
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Also a memorial concerning the Pastor’s Report to the Annual 
Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

F. E. Mossman presented a memorial concerning Pensions. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reorganization of the Board 
of Education. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Eeonomy. 

Miss A. M. Nash presented a memorial concerning the Admis- 
sion of Women to the Annual Conference. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. ) 

G. J. Poppenheimer presented a memorial regarding the 
Burial Ritual. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Tobacco. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 


‘NORTHWEST KANSAS 


A. H. King presented a memorial concerning the Endowment 
of Colleges. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Herbert Scott presented a memorial concerning the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Plan. Referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and Relief. : Es 

C. A. Spalding presented a memorial concerning a Change 
in the Discipline, Par. 455, Sec. 6. Referred to the Committee 
on Education. 

L. H. Sweetland presented a memorial concerning the Support 
of Schools of Theology. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

NORWAY 

J. Holstad presented a memorial concerning Education. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning Education. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 


NORWEGIAN AND DANISH 


QO. A. Berg presented a memorial concerning Laymen in the 
Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Laymen in the Annual Conference. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Boundaries. Referred to the 
Committee on Boundaries. 

H. A. Ofstie presented a memorial regarding the Conference 
embracing a Mission. Referred to the Committee on Bound- 
aries. 

Also a memorial regarding the Courses of Study. Referred to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also_a memorial regarding Laymen in the Annual Confer- 
ence. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
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Also a memorial regarding the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial -regarding Pensions and Relief. Referred 
to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 
Also a memorial regarding the Reserve Pension Plan. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. / 

Ole Rohrstaff presented a memorial regarding Boundaries. 
Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 


OHIO 


J. W. Blair presented a memorial concerning Christian Ex- 
perience. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

T. H. Campbell ‘presented a memorial from the Bulgaria 
Mission Conference concerning an Enabling Act. Referred to 
the Committee on Boundaries. 

W. C. Hartinger presented a memorial regarding the Outlawry 
of War. - Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Theological Schools. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial ‘from the Federation for Social Service con- 
cerning Peace. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Transfer of Church Member- 
ship. ‘Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Ministerial Support. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Episcopal Residence. Referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Deaconess Home. Referred 
to the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

C. E. Hill presented a memorial concerning the Plan of 
Ministers’ Pensions. Referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Deaconess Work. Referred to 
the Committee on Itinerancy. 

J. ‘A. Huston presented a memorial regarding Hospitals, 
Homes, Etc. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a’ memorial concerning Deaconess Work. Referred to 
the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

I. E. Miller presented a memorial concerning Military Train- 
ing In Universities. Referred to the Committee on State of 
the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning World Service. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Appointment by Bishops. . Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding Episcopacy. Referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy. 
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Also.a memorial regarding Consolidation of the Advocates. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding District Superintendents. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

E. R. Stafford presented a memorial from the Ohio Conference 
Social Service Commission concerning Social Conditions in Coal 
Fields. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Ohio Conference, Social Service 
Commission concerning Political Support of Immoral Leaders. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Ohio Conference. Social Service 
Commission regarding Money Gifts from Tainted Sources. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 


OKLAHOMA 


KE. M. Antrim presented a memorial regarding the Lay Hlec- 
toral Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Election of Bishops for a 
Term of Years. Referred, to the Committee on. Temporal 
Economy. 

J. R. Caffyn presented a memorial from the Oklahoma and 
Southern California Conferences concerning Redefining Bound- 
aries. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

J. L. LaGrone presented a memorial regarding the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund: Referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions and Relief. 

C. D. Meade presented a, memorial concerning the Duties of 
a Bishop. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Merger of Conferences. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

F. M. Stephenson presented a memorial from F. L. Templin 
and others concerning Ministers’ Salaries. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from F. L.. Templin concerning Transfers. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Holy Catholic Church, Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Setting Aside of. a Bishop to — 
Promote Evangelism. Referred to the Committee on Epis- 
copacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Support of Theological 
Schools. Referred to the Committee on Education. ) 

Also a memorial concerning the Equalization of Salaries. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Conference Claimants and Debt 
to the Book Concern. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 
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'» Also a memorial concerning the Transfer of Ministers. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 


OREGON 


_ Thomas Acheson presented a memorial concerning the Observ- 

ance of Rally Day. Referred to the Committee on Education. 
Also a memorial concerning the Conference Director of Reli- 

gious Education. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

C. G. Doney presented ia memorial concerning a Depository. 
Referred. to the Committee on Book Concern. ) 

Also a memorial concerning a Book Concern Depository. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the Jason Lee Centennial. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Benevolent Boards. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Cigarettes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Theological Schools. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Responsive Readings. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

S. W. Hall presented a memorial regarding a Depository 
at Portland, Oregon. Referred to the Committee on Book 
Concern. | : 

A. L. Howarth presented a memorial regarding a Book Deposi- 
. tory. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

B. L. Steeves presented a memorial from Fletcher Homan 
concerning the Appointment of Preachers. Referred to the 
Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from Fletcher Homan concerning the Trans- 
fer of Preachers. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 


PACIFIC GERMAN 


A. F. Cramer presented a memorial concerning the Transfer 
of Church Property. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning the Transfer of Church Property 
of a Foreign Language Congregation to the Conference Claim- 
ants’ Fund. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Transfer of Foreign Lan- 
guage Congregations to English Speaking Conferences. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Home Missions. 

Also a memorial from F. H. Luecke concerning Foreign 
Language Work. Referred to the Committee on Home Mis- 
sions. 
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Also a memorial concerning an Enabling Act for Change of 
Boundary. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning Portland Depository. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

F. H. Luecke presented a memorial from the Conference 
concerning a Book Concern Depository in Portland, Oregon. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 


PHILADELPHIA 


G. W. Babcock presented a memorial concerning the Board 
of Temperance, etc. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

C. M. Boswell presented a memorial concerning the Outlawry 
of War. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Quickened Spiritual Life. _ Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Sunday School Curricula. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. : 

Also a memorial concerning Methodist Men and Evangelism. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Conference Courses of Study. 
Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning Spiritual Leadership. Referred 
to the Committee on Home Missions. 

J. M. Doran presented a memorial concerning the Church 
School Rally Day. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Conference Director of Reli- 
gious Education. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Observance of Rally Day in 
the Church Schools. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

C. F. Eggleston presented a memorial concerning the Validity 
of the Appendix. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

T. H. Evans presented a memorial concerning the Courses 
of Study. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Publication of Historical 
Papers. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

W. H. Ford presented a memorial from the Philadelphia 
Preachers’ Meeting concerning Standards of Doctrine. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the: Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Contributing Editor. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

W. H. G. Gould presented a memorial concerning Recogni- 
tion of the Association of Methodist Historical Societies. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Publication of Pilmoor’s 
Journal and other documents. Referred to the Committee on 
Book Concern, 
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Also.a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing the Primacy of Preaching. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Constitution and the Epis- 
copacy. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing World Peace. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing a Rural Survey. Referred to the Committee on Home 
Missions. 

Also a memorial concerning Complaints or Charges Against 
Bishops, ete. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension concerning Good Will Industries. Referred 
to the Committee on Home Missions and Church Extension. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Home Missions, etc., 
concerning Foreign Language Work. Referred to the Committee 
on Home Missions and Church Extension. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension concerning Frontier Work. Referred to the 
Committee on Home Missions and Church Extension. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Home Missions, etc., con- 
cerning Designated Gifts. Referred to the Committee on Home 
Missions and Church Extension. 

G. W. Henson presented a memorial concerning the Teaching 
Ministry and Standards of Faith. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also-a memorial concerning Theological Seminaries. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Historical Societies... Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

H. C. Irwin presented a memorial concerning an Appeal 
from Bishop Leete’s Administration. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Judiciary. 

W. W. Mast presented a memorial from the Lay ‘Electoral 
Conference concerning the Courses of Study. Referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

L. W. Munhall presented a memorial concerning Laymen in 
the Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

R.. C, Wells presented’ a memorial concerning Preaching. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Historical Societies. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

J. G. Wilson presented a memorial regarding Pastors’ Sala- 
ries. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

S. T. Wilson presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
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Conference concerning the Contributing Editor. Referred to 
the Committee on Book Concern. 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


O. W. E. Cook presented a memorial concerning an Enabling © 
Act. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning Papers in Dialects. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also'a memorial regarding a Newspaper Subsidy. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding Episcopal Supervision. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding Area Supervision. Referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Episcopal Assignments. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


PITTSBURGH 


C. E. Chapman presented a memorial concerning the election 
of District Superintendents. Referred to the Committee on 
Itinerancy. 

S. W. Corcoran presented a memorial concerning Advocate 
Boundaries. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

R. B. Cuthbert presented a memorial concerning Conference 
Reports. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding Sunday School’ Publications. - Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Book Committee’s Relation 
to the Epworth League and Sunday School. Referred to the 
Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning the Sale of Book Concern prop- 
erty. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning a Chicago Publishing House. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

H. L. Kidney presented a memorial from the Commission on 
Social Service Activities concerning the Continuance of. Its Lite 
and Work. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Interpretation of the Rules. 
Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also ‘a memorial concerning Hospitals, Homes and’ Deacon- 
esses. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

L. D. Spaugy presented a memorial concerning the District 
Superintendency.’ Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Affiliated Membership. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

R. B. Urmy presented a memorial concerning the Ministers’ 
Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and Relief. 
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Also a memorial concerning the Election of District Super- 
intendents upon Nomination by the Bishop. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Appointment to Pastoral Charges. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Preserving the Present Status of 
the Methodist Federation of Sccial Service. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Inactive Members. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also’ a memorial concerning Readjustment of Pastors’ Sal- 
aries. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Ministers. Referred. to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding an Hight-Year Tenure for Bishops. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. . 

Also a memorial regarding the Return of Bishop McConnell. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Separate Ballots for Bishops 
Who are to Reside Within and Without the United States. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning General Conference Expenses. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 


PUGET SOUND 

Seldon Ewing presented a memorial on Appeal from the Judi- 
cial Conference. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

F. A. Hazeltine presented a memorial concerning the Appoint- 
ment of District Superintendents to Foreign Speaking Districts.. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also.a memorial concerning General Conference Representa- 
tion of Foreign Language Missions. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Boundaries for Foreign Speaking 
Districts. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

J. R. Magee presented a memorial regarding the Outlawry 
of War. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also ‘a memorial concerning the Election of District Superin- 
tendents. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Minister’s Reserve Pension 
Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Sunday School Literature. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

‘Also a'memorial from the Portland Area delegates concerning 
Commendation of Commissioner J. M. Doran. Referred to the 
Committee on ‘Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 
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Also a memorial concerning the Election of Bishops. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding Change of Episcopal Residence. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding combining Columbia River and 
Puget Sound Conferences. Referred to the Committee on 
Boundaries. a 

Also a memorial concerning the Book Concern Salesroom, 
Portland, Oregon. Referred to the Committee on Book Con- 
cern. 

Also a memorial to Make the Portland Salesroom a Deposi- 
tory. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning a Portland Depository. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning a Depository. Referred to the 
Committee on Book Concern. 

C. A. Robbins presented a memorial concerning the Revision 
of the Hymnal. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 


ROCK RIVER 


R. C. Brown presented a memorial concerning the Election 
of Lay Electoral Conference Delegates. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning Amendment to the Constitution. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the General Rules. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

C. K. Carpenter presented a memorial concerning Press 
Service. Referred to the Committee on Complimentary Resolu- 
tions. 

Also a memorial from the delegation concerning the relocation 
of the Board of Home Missions, etc. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Sitting of Non-Delegates in 
Committees. Referred to the Committee on Rules. 

A. Fy Clark presented a memorial concerning the Day of 
Pentecost. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

G. W. Dixon presented a memorial from the General Lay- 
men’s Association concerning Laymen in the Annual Confer- 
ence. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

F. ©. Eiselen presented a memorial from the delegation con- 
cerning the Method of Voting in Episcopacy Committee. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the delegation, et al. concerning Mem- 
- bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church—Survey of Benevolent 
Agencies. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
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Also a memorial’ concerning Church Union. Referred to the 
Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Church Union. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from Students of Garrett Biblical Institute 
concerning Church Union. Referred to the Committee on State 
of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Revision of the Responsive 
Readings. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Church Union. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Revision of the Ritual of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Revision of the Methodist 
Hymnal. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Merle N. English presented a memorial concerning the Func- 
tions of the Board of Education. Referred to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Support of Schools of Theol- 
ogy. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning Statistics. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning Commissioning of Teachers in 
the Local Church. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Bureau of Architecture. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Education concerning 
Co-operation in Religious Education. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education. 

T. F. Holgate presented a memorial from the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Evanston, Illinois, concerning Tenure 
of Office for Bishops. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from the Methodist Educational Association 
concerning Schools and Colleges. Referred to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing Adequate Financial Support of Schools of Theology of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Referred to the Committee on 
Education. 

Irving Kelly presented a memorial concerning the Qualifica- 
tions of Laymen. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

EK. C. Page presented a memorial from the General Laymen’s 
Association regarding Lay Representation in the Annual Con- 
ference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

H. G. Smith presented a memorial concerning the Return of 
Bishop Hughes to the Chicago Area. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 


* 
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Also a memorial concerning, Annual Conference Procedure 
Regarding Transfers by the Cabinet.: Referred to the Commit- 
tee on [tinerancy. 

John Thompson presented a memorial from the delegation 
concerning Adjustment with Employees.. Referred to. the Com- 
mittee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning Deaconesses. ' Referred, to; the 
Committee on Hospitals, Homes. and Deaconess, Work. 

Also a memorial, regarding Deaconess. Work. Referred. to 
the Committee on Hospitals,, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial concerning Deaconesses. Referred to the 
Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work.. 

Also a memorial from the delegation concerning Episcopal 
Procedure Regarding Fees. Referred to the Committee, on 
Episcopacy. 

Also,a memorial from the delegation regarding the Retire- 
ment Age of Bishops... Referred to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 

Also a memorial from Fletcher Homan concerning the Ap- 
pointment of Preachers. Referred to the Committee on, Itiner- 
ancy. . 

Also a memorial regarding Men's Church. Federation. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on ‘Temporal Economy, Neh 

Also a memorial concerning Women’s Church Federation. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a. memorial concerning Stewards of Institutional 
Churches. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Day of Pentecost.. Referred. 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the delegation concerning Annual ‘Cons 
ference Procedure Regarding ABO ne: Referred, to the 
Committee on. Itinerancy. 

E. F. Tittle presented a, memorial concerning a Book Con- 
cern Establishment: in Chicago. Referred to the Committee 
on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning Bishops’ Tenure. Referred, to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from Warren N. Clark concerning Laymen 
in the Annual: Conference. Referred to the Committee on 
Itinerancy. ; 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of Editors. eet 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial from Warren N, Clark concerning the 
Hymnal. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning Deaconesses. Referred to the 
Committee on Hospitals, Homes and, Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial from the delegation concerning the Epis- 
copacy., Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from Warren N. Clark concerning the Re- 
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organization of the Boards. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

Also a memorial from Warren N. Clark concerning the Finan- 
cial Support of Schools of or Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education.” 

Also a memorial concerning the Christian Life and the 
Church. Referred to the Committee on Education. 
~ Also a memorial from Warren N. Clark ‘concerning Church 
Trials. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Collective Bargaining. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning a Book for Worship. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding an Order of Worship. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding the Psalter. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding War. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from Warren N. Clark éoncernitiy the Min- 
isters’ Reserve Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on 
Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial from Warren N. Clark concerning Transfers. 
Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning Pastoral Appointments. Referred 
to the Committee on Itinerancy.. ... 

Also.a memorial regarding the District Superintendents. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 


SAINT JOHN’S RIVER 

W. W. Liddell presented a memorial from Trinity M. E. 
Church, Tarpon Springs, Florida, regarding the Publishing of 
the Ten Commandments in Sunday School Literature. Referred 
to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Fletcher Homan presented a memorial regarding the Power 
of Bishops To, Make Appointments. Referred to the Committee 
on Judiciary... 

R. N. Merrill presented a memorial concerning the National 
Methodist Press, Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial concerning a Boundary. . Referred to the 
Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial regarding the Ministers’ Reserve Pension 
Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


SAINT LOUIS 
I. N. Chiles presented a memorial concerning the Opposition 
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to the Merger of the Saint Louis and Missouri Conferences. 
Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 

J. C. Gilbreath presented a memorial concerning the Return 
of Bishop Waldorf. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

C. W. Hanke presented a memorial concerning an Episcopal 
Residence at St. Louis, Missouri. Referred. to. the Committee 
on Episcopacy. (AT) 

I. M. Hargett presented a memorial, concerning War. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church... 

F. W. Wahl presented a memorial concerning the Return of 
Bishop Waldorf. Referred to the Committee, on HHpiaconacy 


SAVANNAH 

J. 8. Stripling presented a memorial concerning Asbury M. E. 

Church in Burke County, Georgia.. Referred to: the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 


SHANTUNG 


P. O. Hanson presented a memorial regarding the ae of 
Bishop Grose. Referred, to, the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning National PaRhops. Referred. to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the. Order of Contenonee he. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Shantung Conference concerning 
District Superintendents. Referred to, the, Committee on Itin- 
erancy. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

C. W. Caldwell presented a memorial from the South Carolina 
Laymen’s Conference regarding the Admission of Laymen into 
the Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Quarterly Conference Organiza- 
tion. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from representatives, of the Conference re- 
garding the General Superintendents. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Episcopacy. 

A. R. Howard presented a memorial from the delegation con- 
cerning Sex Suggestion Literature. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

S. J. McDonald presented a memorial concerning Lynching. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 


SOUTH GERMANY 
K. A. Barth presented a memorial regarding the Return of 
Bishop Nuelsen. Referred to the Committee on Kpiscopacy. 
Heinrich Fellman presented a memorial concerning the Re- 
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turn of Bishop J.'L. Nuelsen. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. | ; 

Also a memorial regarding the Ordination of Deacons. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 


SOUTH INDIA 


J. J. Kingham presented a memorial from certain individuals 
concerning a Bishop’s Term in the Tropics. Referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial Against Admitting Laymen to the Annual 
Conference. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also. a memorial, regarding Appointing a Bishop for South 
India. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 


SOUTHERN 
H. C. Leonard presented a memorial concerning Re-Defining 
the Boundaries for the Southern Conference. Referred to the 
Committee on Boundaries. 
Also a memorial concerning extending Southern Conference 
Boundaries. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

F. H. Ballinger presented a memorial concerning the Director 
of Religious Education. Referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

R. W. Hilmer presented a memorial from the Emmanuel 
Methodist Church of Pasadena concerning the Verity of our 
Teachings. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning Foreign Missions. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

‘Also a memorial from the Bethel German Methodist Episcopal 
Church concerning reducing the General Conference delegation. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Bethel German Methodist Episcopal 
Church concerning Foreign Missions. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Temporal Economy. 

¥. M. Larkin presented a memorial from V. M. McCombs, 
Superintendent of the Latin American Mission, concerning Re- 
tired Ministers. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from V. M. McCombs concerning the Trans- 
fer of Conference Membership, Par. 602. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding District Superintendents. Referred 
to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial on Leaving Without Appointment to Attend 
School. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

“Also a memorial concerning Righteous Business Relations. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 
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Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing the Courses of Study. Referred to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

Also a memorial concerning a Course of Study for Laymen. 
Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Outlawry of War. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Lay Education. Referred to the 
Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning War. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from V. M. McCombs, Superintendent of the 
Latin American Mission, regarding the Duties of Bishops, Par. 
207, Sec. 2. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Admission of Laymen. | Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also_a memorial concerning the Responsibilities of the Lay- 
men. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Kansas Plan for Lay Repre- 
sentation. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Chinese Church Autonomy. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from V. M. McCombs, Superintendent of 
the Latin American Mission, regarding Stewards, Par. 315. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. ) 

Also a memorial from V. M. McCombs, Superintendent of 
the Latin American Mission, regarding Missions, Par. 449. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from V. M. McCombs, Superintendent of 
the Latin American Mission, regarding Administration of Mis- 
sions, Par. 449. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial from V. M. McCombs, Superintendent of 
the Latin American Mission, concerning Affiliated Members, 
Par. 5%. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Cigarettes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temperance, Prohibition, and. Public Morals. 

Also a memorial regarding Cigarettes. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temperance, Prohibition and Public Morals. 

Also a memorial from delegates concerning a Book Concern 
Depository. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern, 

Also a memorial concerning a Conference Merger. Referred 
to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning the Director of Religious Edu- 
cation. Referred to the Committee on Education, 

Also a memorial regarding the Religious Education Director. 
Referred to the Committee on Education, 
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-Also'a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Ordination of Elders. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning the Interpretation of the Disci- 
pline. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning the Exemption From Examina- 
tions of College Graduates. Referred to the Committee on 
Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Schools of Theology. Referred to 
the Committee on Education. 

A. R. Moore presented a memorial concerning the Annuity 
Claims of Retired Ministers. Referred to the Committee on 
Itinerancy. 

H. V. Mather presented a memorial concerning the Organi- 
zation of the Local Church for Religious Education. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses of Study. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Conference Director of Reli- 
gious Education. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding the Conference Director of Reli- 
gious Education. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

G. B. Oxnam presented a memorial from the Methodist Feder- 
ation for Social Service concerning War. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service concerning Free Speech. Referred to the Committee 
on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service ‘concerning the Church and Labor. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service concerning Income and Property. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Report of the Federation for 
Social Service. Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. 

J. F. Page presented a memorial concerning a Merger of 
Epworth Leagues and Christian Endeavor Societies. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. 

A. W. Shamel presented a memorial concerning the District 
Superintendency. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

‘Also a memorial concerning the Support of Bishops. Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

‘Also a memorial concerning the Tenure of Bishops. Referred 
to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Constitutional Amendment 
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on Tenure of Office for General Superintendents. Referred to 
the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Election of Ministerial Dele- 
gates to the General Conference. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 

Merle N. Smith presented a memorial concerning the Reserve 
Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Conference Mergers. Referred 
to the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial regarding Correlation of Young People’s 
Work. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

F. G. H. Stevens presented a memorial concerning the Return 
of Bishop C. W. Burns. Referred to the Committee on Episco- 

acy. 
: G. A. Warmer presented a memorial concerning Term Tenure 
of Bishops. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. . 

Also a memorial concerning the Election of District Super- 
intendents. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Transfer of Members of the 
Annual Conference. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Ritual. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Latin American Mission regarding 
Foreign Speaking Work. Referred to the Committee on Home 
Missions. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


C. C. Hall presented a memorial concerning the Pension Plan. 
Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Pensions and Relief. Referred 
to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

W. P. MacVey presented a memorial from the Carbondale 
District concerning Cigarettes. Referred to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from the Carbondale District concerning 
the Revision of the Hymnal. Referred >to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 

Also a memorial from certain members of the General Con- 
ference concerning Lay Activity in Behalf of Benevolences, Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. \ 

W. H. Whitlock presented a memorial concerning the Revi- 
sion of the Discipline, Par. 111, Sec. 5. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

Also.a memorial from the delegation concerning the Change 
of Discipline, Par. 511, Sec. 3. Referred to the Committee on 
Temporal Economy. 
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one . SOUTHWEST GERMANY 

E..G. Bek presented a memorial from delegates of the Zurich 
Area concerning the Continuance of Bishop John L. Nuelsen. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also.a memorial concerning the Assignment of Bishop John 
L, Nuelsen. . Referred to. the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Bishop Nuelsen’s Return. Re- 
ferred. to the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 


SOUTHWEST KANSAS 

W. G. Anderson presented a memorial concerning Sunday 
School Literature. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Pension Plan. Referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

H.'L. Gleckler presented a memorial concerning the Courses 
of Study. Referred to the Committee on Education. 

A. BE. Henry presented a memorial concerning the Appoint- 
ment of Pastors. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial from the Lay Electoral Conference concern- 
ing Laymen in ‘the: Annual Conference. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal: Economy. 

A. E. Kirk presented a memorial concerning the Reserve Pen- 
sion’ Fund: Referred to the’ Committee on Pensions and Re- 
lief. 

Also*'a memorial concerning Conference Boundaries. Re- 
fetred. to:the Committee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial from the Winfield District concerning Rural 
Church Comity. Referred to the Committee on Home Missions 
and Church Extension. 

SWEDEN 
“Theodor Arvidson presented a memorial from the Copen- 
hagen Area delegation concerning Episcopal Residence and Area 
Name. Referred to, the Committee on Hpiscopacy. 


SWIITZERLAND 


H. Luthi presented a, memorial concerning the Return of 
Bishop Nuelsen. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy, - 


' TENNESSEE 


G. W. Lewis presented a memorial concerning the Return of 
Bishop Jones. Referred to the Committee on Kpiscopacy. 

Also’a memorial concerning a Sales Room in Nashville. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding Negro Education. Referred to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also’ a memorial from certain delegates concerning Negro 
Education. Referred to the Committee on Education. ‘ 
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S. M. Utley presented a. memorial concerning a Change of 
Area for the Tennessee Conference. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

TROY 


A. D. Angell presented a memorial concerning’ the Reassign- 
ment of Bishop Leonard to Buffalo Area. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning’ Christianizing Our Responsive 
Readings. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the National Press. Referred to 
the Committee on Book Concern. | 

Also. a ‘memorial concerning the).Return of the Pastor. -Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporary Economy. 

Leigh Diefendorf presented a memorial concerning Publicity 
and Increased Income of the Benevolent Boards. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. . 

G. C. Douglass presented a memorial concerning the New Pen- 
sion Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Re- 
hef. [vals rt J I 8° 0p 

Also a memorial concerning the National’ Methodist: Press. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern... at) 

P. L. Frick presented a memorial concerning Interdenomina- 
tional, Co-operation. Referred to, the Committee on State of 
the Church. tof 

V. K. Moore presented a memorial from the Lay Electoral 
Conference concerning the. Return of Bishop. Leonard... Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also. a memorial, concerning Good Friday as a Legal. Holi- 
day. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. > 

J. A. Perry presented a memorial concerning the General 
Conference Commission on Public Worship. Referred to the 
Committee on State of the Church. es 

F. H. Ryder presented a memorial concerning the Reassign- 
ment of Bishop Leonard to the Buffalo Aréa. ‘Referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the National Methodist Press. 
Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. he a 

Also a memorial concerning the Revision of’ the Discipline, 
Par. 245. Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 


UPPER IOWA 


J. W. Arbuckle, presented a memorial concerning Hospitals, 
Homes, and Deaconesses. Referred to the Committee on Hos- 
pitals, Homes and Deaconess. Work. 

Also a memorial concerning Hospitals, Homes, and Deacon- 
esses. Referred to the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and 
- Deaconess Work. 
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Also a memorial concerning Trial ‘of a Deaconess. Referred 
to the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial from the Board of Hospitals, Homes and 
Deaconess Work concerning Reserve Pension Fund for Deacon- 
esses. Referred to the Committee on Hospitals, Homes and Dea- 
coness, ‘Work. ) 

Also a memorial concerning Hospitals and Fes Referred 
to:the Committee on Hospitals, Homes.and. Deaconess Work. 

F. W. Court presented a memorial, concerning Membership 
Conditions: Referred to the Committee on, State, of, the Church. 

T. P. Potter presented a memorial concerning Boundaries in 
Africa. - Referred to the, Committee on Boundaries... 
ft Also a;memorial, from South, Africa Central Conference, con- 
cerning electing delegates to the General Conference, Referred 
to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Local and General Minutes. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

‘Also 4 memorial concerning Change in Reporting Statistics. 
Referred to the Committee’ on ‘Temporal Economy. 

Also. a memorial concerning Change in Reporting Statistics. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. © . 

‘Also a memorial concerning Change in Reporting Statistics. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Change in Reporting Statistics. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Keonomy. : 

Also a.memorial concerning Change in Reporting Statistics. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

“Also a memorial concerning Change in Reporting Statistics, 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal ‘Economy. 

“Also a memorial concerning Change in Reporting Statistics. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Change in Reporting Statistics. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Change in Reporting Statistics. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial from the Methodist Men’s Committee of One 
Hundred’ of the United States concerning Church Membership 
Loss, etc. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also’a themorial from the Methodist Men’s' Committee of One 
Hundred of the United States regarding Church Membership— 
a°plan for winning one million new members yearly by Lay 
visitation Hvangelism. et to the Committee on State 
ofthe Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Outlawry of War. Referred 
to'the ‘Committee on State of the Church. 

E. R. Ristine presented a memorial concerning the Reserve 
Pension Plan. | Referred’ to the “Committee on’ Pensions and 
Relief. 


) 
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UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


J. W. Golden presented a memorial concerning Lawlessness. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 


VERMONT = 


A. W. Hewitt presented a memorial concerning the Pension 
Plan. Referred’ to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reserve Pension Fund. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning Theological ‘Schools’ Support. 
Referred to the Committee on Education. : 

Also a memorial regarding Allocation of Communities by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church’ and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. Referred to the Committee on''Temporal Econ- 
omy. 

WASHINGTON 

W. A. C. Hughes presented a memorial from his Conference 
concerning the Return of Bishop McDowell... Referred to the 
Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial from, certain individuals concerning the Re- 
turn of Bishop McDowell. Referred to the Committee on Epis- 
copacy. 

Also a memorial from the Conference Secretary regarding the 
Return of Bishop McDowell. Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

Ernest Lyon presented a memorial concerning the Observance 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. Referred to the Committee on 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 

Also a memorial concerning the Service of Negroes on Mis- 
sion Fields. Referred to, the Committee on Foreign Missions. 

Also a memorial regarding Allowance to General Conference 
Delegates. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 


WEST OHIO 

E. D. Bancroft presented a memorial concerning Lay Repre- 
sentation in the Annual Conference. Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Temporal, Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Laymen in the Annual Conference. 
Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

V. F. Brown presented a memorial concerning Social, Service. 
Referred, to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial concerning the Revision of the Discipline. 
Referred to the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Theological Schools. Referred to 
the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Church Membership. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 
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Also a memorial regarding Church Membership. Referred to 
the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Revision of the Ritual. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning Support for Schools of Theology. 
Referred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial concerning the Bast Case Expenses. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial regarding Deaconesses. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Hospitals, Homes and Deaconess Work. 

Also a memorial regarding the Conference Relations Commit- 
“tee. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial regarding District Superintendents. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

J. H. Denny presented a memorial from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Prospect, Ohio, concerning Divorce. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

-Leonard Garver,, Jr., presented a memorial regarding the 
Book Concern. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

D. F. Helms presented a memorial regarding a Change in the 
Apostles’ Creed. , Referred to the Committee on State of the 
Church. ) 

Also a memorial concerning Annuity Contracts and Benevolent 
Boards. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial regarding Lay Electoral Conferences. Re- 
ferred to the. Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial to Change Methods of Selecting Lay Dele- 
gates to Lay Electoral Conferences. Referred to the Committee 
on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Duties of a Bishop. Referred 
to the Committee on Itinerancy. 

Also a memorial concerning an Enabling Act. Referred to 
the Committee on Boundaries. 
~ Arba Martin presented a memorial concerning the Episcopal 
Residence. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Continuance of Bishop T. 8. 
Henderson in the Cincinnati Area. Referred to the Committee 
on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Sunday School Literature. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 

Also a memorial regarding Boundaries. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Boundaries. 

Also a memorial concerning Divorce. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial regarding Inter-racial Relations. Referred 
to the Committee on State of the Church. 

J. C. Roberts presented a memorial concerning Amendments 
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to the Constitution. . Referred’ to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. bead mio 94 
. WEST TEXAS lf 

K. W. McMillan presented‘ a’ memorial from T: H. Wyatt, 
West Texas Conference, concerning Boundaries. Referred to the 
Committee on Boundaries. . roto 


a WEST VIRGINIA 5 eee 

C. W. Evans presented a memorial regarding the Editor of 
the National Methodist Press. Referred to the Committee on 
Book Concern. . 

A. H. Rapking presented a memorial concerning the Larger 
Parish. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

J. E. Wells presented a memorial concerning the Pledge 
Against Tobacco. Referred to the Committee on Itineraney. 


WEST WISCONSIN q 

H. C. Burrows presented a memorial concerning a Complaint 
Against Bishop Mitchell. Referred to the Committee on Epis- 
copacy. a aes 

G. W. Campbell presented’ a memorial concerning ' Local 
Preachers. Referred to the Committee on Itinerancy. \ 

E. C. Dixon presented a memorial concerning the Reserve Pen- 
sion Plan. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


WESTERN NORWEGIAN DANISH 


H. P. Nelson presented a memorial concerning Pensions. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 


WESTERN SWEDISH 

J. W. Ekwall presented a memorial concerning a Protest 
Against Uniting Three Swedish Conferences. Referred to the 
Committee on Boundaries. pia 

I. F. Pearson presented a memorial on Uniting Three Swedish 
Conferences. Referred to the Committee on Boundaries. . 

Also a memorial concerning the Reserve Pension Plan. ; Re- 
ferred to the Committee on State of the Church. ) 


WILMINGTON 


J. W. Colona presented a memorial concerning the Pension 
Plan: Referred to the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Pension Plan..Referred: to 
the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also a memorial concerning the Courses’ of Study: Referred 
to the Committee on’ Education. not 

Also a memorial regarding the Use of Cigarettes. Referred 
to the Committee on Education. ene ae 
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Also a memorial concerning the Return of Bishop W. F. Me- 
Dowell. Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Return of Bishop W. F. Mc- 
Dowell, Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial regarding the Contributing Hditor, Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Book Concern. 

Also a memorial regarding the Board of Temperance, Prohi- 
bition, and Public Morals. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Economy. 
~ Also a memorial concerning the Apostles’ Creed. Referred to 
the Committee on State of the Church. 

Also a memorial on Divorce, oe to the Committee on 
State of the Church. 

G. A. Cooke presented a seta eis on the Teaching of False 
Doctrine. Referred to the Committee on Episcoracy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Teaching of False Doctrine. 
Referred to the Committee on HEpiscopacy. 


WISCONSIN 


J, A. Holmes presented a memorial concerning the Election 
of, District Superintendents... Referred to the Committee on 
Itinerancy. 

Also a. memorial from. the First Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, concerning Reimbursement for an Official 
Mistake in Appointment. Referred to the Committee on Itin- 
erancy. . 

Also.a Canemgrial regarding the Pension Plan, Referred to 
the Committee on Pensions and Relief. 

Also. a memorial regarding the Election of Bishops. Referred 
to, the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial on the Official Board. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal, Hconomy. 


WYOMING 


G.'S. Connell presented a memorial concerning Statistics. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

J. M. M. Gray presented a memorial concerning Stewardship. 
Referred. to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Report of the Commission of 
Nine on World Service. Referred to the Committee on Tem- 
poral Hconomy, . 

Also a memorial concerning the Report of the Commission of 
Nine and the World Service Commission. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

D. L. MacDonald presented a memorial concerning the Re- 
serve Pension Fund.’ Referred to the Committee on Pensions 
and Relief. 
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J. H. Race presented a memorial concerning the Episcopal 
Fund. Referred to the Committee on Book Concern. ) 


WYOMING STATE 


G. E. Konkel presented a memorial concerning the Reserve 
Pension Fund. Referred to the Committee on Pensions and 
Relief. 

YENPING 

F. Bankhardt presented a memorial concerning Discipline 
Revision for China. Referred to the Committee on Temporal 
Economy. 

Also a memorial concerning the Return of Bishop Wallace BE. 
Brown to the Foochow Area, Referred to the Committee on 
Episcopacy. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

A memorial was presented concerning the Interpretation of 
Par. 169, Sec. 4, Discipline, 1924. Referred to the Committee 
on Judiciary. . 

A memorial was presented concerning the Status of a Meth- 
odist Class Meeting. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

A memorial was presented concerning the Powers of a Meth- 
odist Quarterly Conference. Referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. . 

The Board of Bishops presented a memorial concerning Ex- 
change of Territory with the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
Referred to the Committee on State of. the Church. 

The Committee on Boundaries presented a memorial asking a 
Decision on Uniting Two or More Annual Conferences without 
an Enabling Act. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

The Committee of Seventeen presented a memorial concerning 
the Case of Bishop Anton Bast. Referred to the Committee on 
* Episcopacy. : 

The Denmark Conference presented a memorial concerning the 
Case of John P. Ingerslew. Referred to the Committee on Ju- 
diciary. 

Also a memorial concerning Document No. 63, Bast Case. 
Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

The Bishops presented a memorial concerning the Rulings 
of the Bishops. Referred to the Committee on J udiciary. 

W. B. Farmer, Chairman of the Committee on Temporal 
Economy, presented a memorial concerning a New Legal Church 
Organization. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

O. W. Fifer, Chairman of the Committee on Episcopacy, pre- 
sented a memorial concerning the Election of Bishops. Referred 
to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Otto Fabricius presented a memorial on a Question Relating 
to the Investigation and Trial of Anton Bast. Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. 
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‘The General Conference presented a memorial concerning the 
Constitutionality of Electing Bishops for Terms. Referred to 
the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning Par. 184, Discipline, 1924. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning the Validity of Nominating Dis- 
trict Superintendents. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning the Tenure of Appendix. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning the Reference of Questions 92 
and 124, Rulings of the Bishops. Referred to the Committee 
on Judiciary. 

Also.a memorial concerning Building Churches re the Disci- 
pline, Sec. 3, Chap. 2, Part 6. Referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. _ 

L. C. Hansen presented a memorial from the Quarterly Con- 
ference of Jerusalem Church, Copenhagen, Denmark, concerning 
certain Expelled Members. Referred to the Committee on Ju- 
diciary. 

Bishop. E. H. Hughes presented a memorial concerning a 
Report of the World Service Commission. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Temporal Economy. 

The Laymen’s Conference at Mountain Grove, Missouri, pre- 
sented a memorial asking for the Return of Bishop Waldorf. 
Referred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Bishop. Thomas. Nicholson presented a memorial from the 
Episcopal College concerning the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work. Referred to the Committee on Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess. Work. 

Also a memorial concerning the Board of Hospitals, Homes 
and Deaconess Work. Referred to the Committee on Hospitals, 
Homes and Deaconess Work. 

C. B. Reeves presented a memorial concerning Complaints 
Against Bishop M. W. Clair. Referred to the Committee on 
Hpiscopacy. 

E. S. Tambipillay, e¢ al., presented a memorial from Kuala 
Lumpur concerning the Administration of Bishop Lowe. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Episcopacy. 

The Committee on Temperance, Prohibition, and Public Mor- 
als presented a memorial concerning Pars. 11 and 12, Discipline, 
1924. Referred to the Committee on Temporal Economy. 

A memorial was received from E. C. Ward, Attorney, con- 
cerning the Seldon Ewing Case. Referred to the Committee on 
Judiciary. 

R. J. Wade, Secretary of the General Conference, presented a 
memorial concerning the Judicial Decision on the Amendment 
to Par. 38. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

Also a memorial concerning the Judicial Decision on the 
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Amendment to Par. 38. Referred to. the Committee on Judi- 
ciary. tat? ey 
Also a memorial concerning the Judicial Decision on, the 
Amendment to Par. 38. Referred to the Committee on Judi- 
clary. 
SPECIAL 


E. J. Bristow presented a memorial concerning Malfeasance' in 
Office by the Board of Bishops. Referred to the'Commiittee on 
Episcopacy. ; 3 

Also a memorial concerning Maladministration of Bishop Adna 
W. Leonard. Referred to’ the Committee on Episcopacy. 

Also a memorial concerning Charges of Immorality Against 
Bishop George A. Miller. Referred to the Committee on Epis- 
copacy. sie a. 

Also a memorial concerning a Complaint Against the Califor- 
nia Conference. Referred to the Committee on’ Episcopacy. 

The Copenhagen Area presented a memorial ‘concerning’ the 
Appeal of Bishop Bast. Referred to the Committee on J udiciary. 

The North China Conference presented a memorial concerh= 
ing Protest Against’ Mr. Hsu Wau Liang as a ‘Representative 
of the North China Conference. Referred to the Committee on 
Credentials. . Te so 

C. V. Duckett’ presented ‘a memorial concerning the: Case of 
John P. Ingerslew. Referred to the Committee on Judiciary. 

From the Puget Sound Conference came a memorial concern- 
ing the Seldon Ewing Case. Referred to the Committee ‘on 
Judiciary. B 

From the Secretary of the General Conference came memorials 
Nos. 1500-1508, inclusive, dealing with the Address of the Gen- 
eral Superintendents to the General Conference. Referred to 
the appropriate Committees. pach oe 8) 


< 


SEATING OF THE DELEGATIONS | 


. The following tabulation indicates the seating of the delegates 
of the General Conference in the Convention Hall. The method 
of ‘selection’of the séats used. is that fixed by the General, Con- 
ference of 1908, which laid down this regulation : 

““At a date within two days of the session of the General 
Conference. a committee consisting of the Secretary of. the pre- 
ceeding General Conference and the Commission on Entertain- 
ment, with a Bishop presiding, shall make. the assignment of 
seats in manner as follows: A plan of the audience room having 
been constriicted, the names of the Annual Conferences shall be 
placed in a..box or other receptacle, and after they have been 
thoroughly mixed, the Secretary of the General Conference shall 
draw the same. The delegation first drawn.shall occupy conti- 
guous seats:in the same section, beginning with the row nearest 
the chair of the presiding officer, and the seats shall be filled by 
lot.in regular order, beginning at the extreme left of the chair 
of the presiding officer. Any layman desiring to sit separately 
from his ministerial ‘delegation shall notify: the Secretary of the 
General Conference within one week of his election.” 

Bishop Thirkield presided at the drawing, Secretary Wade of 
the General. Conference of 1924 drew. the names of. the. Con- 
ferences from the receptacle, and Dr. Dorr F. Diefendorf and 
Mr. Morris S. Daniels, Chairman and Secretary respectively of 
the.Commission on the Entertainment of the General. Confer- 
ence, designated the locations and made the tabulations. Mr. 
J. Luther Taylor and Mr. J. 8. -Ulland, members of the Com- 
mission, were also pa The result of the drawing is as fol- 
lows: 


(R.—Right; R. C-—Rient Center; L..C.—Left Center; L.—Left:)- 


. Conferences ‘7D Ft. Section Row. ,;;Seats 
Alabama NSE Sg on cdi ov aves oN oun rlclod ol ev ahevebskavousrohstelets R.C. A 12 
-§ A R. C. B 12 
dltanitss Meters sii016 as A ie , WOES Dp isiole PSD R. C. A 18-20 
a OA R. C. B 18-20 
Baltimore 03 Sopot m Fis soyosssece.nzoseseceseioreieueyeronks Ben. H » 26-36 
I yf R. | fe 26-36 
Bengal Bcnee Bove ececsts Neh cle cralerela. ars RE SERCRCUT L. P 35 
: as L. Q 35 
Blue ees “Atlantic A aes Sept ARISE, ac NG Re Cs: ic 2 
R.¢: D 2 
Banbay ROMS esas aco gt Ba WUnsecorsxtivgsiszélecessascerstsclzeees R B 30 
R Cc 30 
Burma «.. dF... ccc od Vaden coca eitaaaa ee vies L D 35 
L. E 35 
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Conferences Section 

@alifornia 7 ..\<. 0 Breiolerotcreiaiciavere'eis ecoretene anete R. C. 
R.C 
Centrally Alabama: vies o.c.c's ceie'S oie 5 0k oop erereis y 
Centrale CRIN ac ctaterce wisiere v1s.005o 0 se isjaic.oiere R. C. 
R..C. 
Centrale German Co. cass cists css ¢e co's eit ecsret L. C. 
L: C. 
Central Germany ......... TR. HE DOR REG “ 
Central Illinois ............. Rsceodons¥enlesccevege L. C. 
L.C. 
CemiralsMiSSOULI as <ts.cccce oh ces CeCe S cee le 
CentraliNew*® York. .viay. isis OLR IS84 R.C. 
R.C. 
Central, Pennsylvania ye io seis aye ote chesssceeje mete be 
Central Provinces ...... oresel Sedeyctertrevais eeetee L. C. 
L. C. 
Central Swedish... ci 000. 0600.8 Ha BRAS R. C. 
R. C. 
Central Tennessee ........... Ae, Cee R. C. 
R.C. 
Chengtu'’ West ‘China. 0.7.2 92 020. Eas L. 
L. 
Chicago Northwest .............. Hartancdos L: 
1 Of 
Ghileeca acts cacisicts A rerevererecent Gla borates Tan CRASe TEE? L. C 
L: €. 
Chungking ‘West! ‘Chinal..v od) 250 ie p08 L. 
L. 
Colorado ..... aiatanejetalavacslisiie Isis caro ey sures iy RC; 
R. C. 
Columbia River ~...........0.. SHERBET L. 
L. 
Dakotas sic ccpeereiore sis Qstd olsid billed abecde dab. t L. 

Lie, 
Dela Ware? Sic wes ciccec'esjecele's Ran mato SuRoaoten L. C. 
L. C. 
Denmark ......... pep dwrertihic a hieatt shine. se al. 
L. C. 
Des Moines ........ a crave’ssdyetaheheieteensieveeninte R. C. 
R..C. 
Ra: 
Detroit. 0. .decs ss oe CLUDES SEED EETAVERES R..-C, 
R.C. 
Hast German 2... . cies ere eterete's Wr otateloteteletelets R.C. 
R. C. 
Hast Tennessee ... cdscccccvedeeceeeceees R. C. 
Rac 
Eastern South America... 0%... L.C. 
L. C. 
HMastern Swedish . se btivcresercsevereteteretetareretaret eters R. Cc. 
R.C. 
Erie SOOO REE IOC OT ee) oO 
L. C. 
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Conferences Section Row Seats 
Finland ...¥... Nersihivicnsascn cae see alos U 19 
SES b Oa On Vv 19 
Florida ...... aeratelore ooh eldeyerarete tune shoatereks R.C. G 2 
j REC; H 2 
Hoochow ..i4.......2h04. Ba eee aera asics was es L. C. Q 15-17 
i L. C. R 15-17 
BIOS C Coe call cis rs icste Aa ko sles viola wae lee’ s R. C. WwW 10-20. 
R. C. x 10-20 
GO Aare ce eiircss Soc cee bc te pes eccteets L. V 21 
L. WwW 21 
MRSERPAD He cat Cie cc Cok ae vc nane oS omens weit R. J 22 
R. K 22 
Hinghwa ..... Berar, Ae Sarees Seas caree ss R. C. A 14-16 
R. C. B 14-16 
Holston ....... Disha Gata aatbexe koa banshaderetexesebesevere¥s R.C. A 4-8 
R. C. B 4-8 
Hyderabad ......... ed. chain eco alain e scale vicie a ona L. C. WwW 13 
, LC: x 13 
Hlinois ....%...... SA Ch nennekaek SRNR R. N 22-36 
R. O 22-36 
DP TVORIA Tie PEe a iasg esate One eccorsleics.'a' eee cacao wa Oe Y 1-13 
L. C. Z 1-13 
Indus’ River... 2.26 de Secciscses Sey: L.€: U 15 
L. C. V 15 
BUtOr-MOUNtAIN: 5.,.\.). asbicwisisacesceveheeeeas R. C. G 8-10 
R. C. H 8-10 
MEO Wrekin ciara eke ois io ace eros eee sak orale ania Gipratevaloreiss eueve.e R. D 32-36 
; R. E 32-36 
BGG chests fea aleve’ ine cd Bits Sipletstelo oie oiaioie ew" L. C. Ss 9 
L. C. T 9 
MASA Sioa whee tole See eda e Fa dareiv evan lamcwels L. C. BE 1-15 
; Eee: Fr 1-15 
Kentucky ....... A: a ARES SOE Ee R:.C: W 6-8 
Rac: x 6-8 
Milaveat 3. shi. 0s wine ER IASI Ee Oe R. C. K 2 
R.C; L 2 
ORG erace c's, Le ei oie 010.5 aialoinb'e «0 8s aig siaistevs, Sue snevacare L. P 27-29 
: 13 Q 27-29 
Lexington .......... BY teh velaraetecetale we sie susisuscetate L. L 21-25 
. L. M 21-25 
Liberia ........... MER EE eats occ avout anenale esens unease: R. B 22 
R. C 22 
ATIC OMI cE ore 6. cidaloceds eleloie ero baie aieisialsis-o eer L. B 33 
L. C 33 
Piittle Rock s3........5).... Rotor atetats esters R. C. O 2-4 
R. C. P 2-4 
OAT A LENA ae oie o iv ontt Ake aievesoie lonslleveveieieie e008 R. C. Z-3 2-12 
MEA TOW? aos oe or 3: atl ede soe ce ageiw nel te pace sa goueabis L. N 35 
L. O 35 
Maines. oo oss ob sdiee nee PAR 4 cece ern i.€;" Ss 11-17 
, a L. C. T 11-17 
Malaya... i: es «0 PEDEEE sollte cree rincadee colanstommaeee L. N 33 
L. O Bie 
Mexico ...%.....-00h 7h PRCA sitpislaeeees R.C Q 12 
R. C H 12 
Michigan ......... BS Ort FOOGIO Oo wn COLE R R 22-34 
s 22-34 
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Conferences Section 
MIBBESOLA aes sinclar se dua nee an wa awa R. 
a4 R. 
MESBISSID DE “stove. cvereaceesee oabosnievevcnce raves dadch ni evies L.C. 
L. C. 
Missburi -<. $F... . cu Oe Seeceecerceco R..C. 
R. C. 
Montana State ...... Medic aleticle-edieiaia lee wieeiae Hs 
ING WAS Kner cere coat cchhieravcie esol a ciara ese R..C. 
R. C. 
ING Get lve. vie Rrccate oc ot ths Sar iO peisat sae e were R. C. 
R. C. 
Nowe ENPlan di ore ad oeedcs caw co see sawe das R. 
R. 
New England Southern: :... 2.0.0 cc0.c.0 ese esee R.C. 
: R. C. 
NGWE HIAMDSRITG | cio cu aldia ede ee Sewn ca wee L. C. 
L. C. 
IND Wav CISCY Gs cice sic ushood een ceak GoowewaeckE L. 
L. 
INE We MCX COM «sick ciesuacd seks: sooo uo 4.5705 os, oo ER R. 
R. 
INOWAAY OF hrckterc ac tee karti eee R.C. 
R..C. 
INE WasVOLkG WASt iv ccd the oe es vaio els aa pees L. 
L. 
NORA AED CHa tte Te Lae , vetrs'Clece aa ee L..C. 
L. C. 
INO the Caroma. i cit cohort eltler Oe Cae RG. 
R.C. 
MOE LEC HINA tre eed My reac ae 6 se RC, 
R. C. 

INGEN Dak Ot. -. mike seth kok se oe chee eae R. . 
R. 
North-East Ohio ......... EOC eR PE Ee part ie O's 
L. C. 
L..C, 
| Om On 
L..C. 
Nofth. Indiatéi..... ss Sits [neal asc-a: 6. e/ereledere tee hGiets L.¢, 
EG; 
North Indiana ......; Bae enero. sverase nia nimaioiernninte L. C. 
I..€; 
Nobitrerno Minnesota: «icvdee cc ce. oe. R. 
R. 
Notihern= New: York): ois. .s.c6aesen cc. EC 
E.G; 
Nother = Swedish. aks cweunc<nwawnanecte R.C. 
Rees 
Wortheast | GenmMany Gucbias..: descsssosesese0s caves noes L. 
L. 
Northwest Germany... 0. eecceceeee dsecastorety LC, 
L. C. 
Northwest India: <:..0)4..<.....:+< eee 5 OE 0 
1 OY 
Nprthwest  Midiana deo. cnkekeciesakh cae, E.-€; 
1 EN OF 


acs 
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Northwest Jowa ..cy.qescccseeeseeeesees L. C. G 1-9 
srr} ; L. C. H 1-9 
Northwest Kansas. “6.05. 0.0.5. 6.0. c csc tees L. T 21-25 
= L. Ui. 21-25 
NSE WOY ES sate e oik yale mye es SS So oR Oui hdo ys R.C. U 2 
r_} ; ; L. C. V 2 
Norwegian and Danish.................. L. Cz E 17 
Gir? L. C. F 17 
Ohio .....4... ave eine is Sawai nln Biers, al ddherecs L. B 21-31 
ac es ; L. ae. 21-31 
Oklahoma .......... gate crac Fae aaane ts coricucke stale R. C. I 4-12 
os te ; R. C. J 4-12 
Oregon ..«y....ssss EP ireieaitse © Sais ieee L. C. A 13-19 
ant m 1G KLOR B 13-19 
PACINO GOPRIAN « .c.s's 9 «.4¥o 05s site hee Pikes ole es L.C. Cc 19 
L. C. D 19 
pehiladelphig. .....:.5...sces sess eserrssonee L. R 21-33 
vet L. Ss 21-33 
abhilippine ASlands «7.6... cc ce les wee cess R. H 22-24 
3} sf R. I 22-24 
TER ata ed Te Se ice - ce Oe oe ere Th. N 21-31 
ae 33 , L. O 21-31 
PCO OO UE SG AS coco 'g oc ob cecace no oie awrelere o's glenda Pea a T 26-32 
; R. U 26-32 
RGR ViCIBe ov <tsronctaie€fosouenclenexeval clale.s o\s 0 «v9)° R. C. QO. 6-20 
: RG. P 6-20 
SAIL OHM SS ORIVED 0 niapeccicne ccc clside sess cee R. B OE 
ere z R. Cc 32 
saint Louis .:....0%. Ta Ser tis DR ORT COL L. J 21-31 
Ee L. K 21-31 
UIT AUIS RTD SE ao 5 Ep gic aed ansinse sic Seecsisie.e 3. 1. G: M 19 
; L. C. N 19 
Sit CUTS Hake Stace 2 eRe Lb aera seine eebioce o's) oe» R. C. A y 
; R. C. B Zi 
South Carolina ..... Sorel Re 10%s Aor CRC aCe: R. C. G 14-20 
: “7 R. C. H 14-20 
TRUE HERS LOT A A tase ian chassis ov oh ov lctat avo iota ereMaasvale ena !os R. P 24 
R. Q 24 
SOTERA CH ns ereust snarates wet ob otatare celenetsleisia wlees Lee: U ily 
Lee: Vv 17 
SOM CLITIANY = 1 crc oclesowre 6 ors 0601s w wlehalsuciaens R; B 34-36 
R. C 34-36 
ST ELE TACT y tah cht ot ox ctasctiavehetaletclistorsier sretere, okra 4s Li. Cs M 15 
L. C. N 15 
ROT EE LEER Te ie ocr iota 'a “arolatetaCateteralereloieSatn'ae v0, melee L. F 21-23 
Tu. G 21-23 
Southern California: ........ 0c cee cee e's R. C. Q 4-20 
R.€: R 4-20 
SOUEHOI eT LLTINOUSS © sot ctcyplie: aalls! ot 5.) sie: fete. osa'ers siae's R. D 22-30 
R. E 22-30 
Southwest Germany ......-cceeeeeeeeeee L. C. M 9 
Lie. N 9 
SGUIEN WEST NADSAS> 1 oils c clelsicirete tears cm ols oe L. C. O 1-9 
Lr. P 1-9 
SRO LOUIS SaeyeR Se Eaane © Sie eRe creo) state gipcese'e okave soc 8, L. F 25-29 
L. G 25-29 
. Switzerland cies, sin mrpyS coe BOS ener Pe ee L. F 35 
L. G 35 
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PPEVNOSSCO at s.5 5c cha tet Stakore arenes cae ne eee Lic. 
L. C 
POR AS Geewtsraccivtere scree te te eae eee L.C 
L.C 
BUT OWaiat te! venateie Aiealosstaehe Seerneraee ea ee eae Lic 
L. C 
UW PperelOwWadeennu acc iie ee res eee eee ate L. C 
L.C 
Were MISSISSIPDI =e hostess Sees Brae ON R 
R. 
BVETEINVON Golo soatera osgvsceaie eee ceed Barge Sa ae re L. 
L 
AW ASHIN ECON cis, cece terete ee ie ee ees R 
R. 
WieSta OHIO Ses ccna torte che terelotat settee R.C. 
RIC, 
WWVORtTOXANe orevcts: «cee ett hh ee BRS L 
L 
Wrest. Virgimia ... .cea ser fos bee ee tes es R 
R. 
West- Wisconsin: ..0th.3s35 ties eles R. 
R 
Western Norwegian-Danish ...:.........:.. L 
L 
Western Swedish -.22 Oc uscc ere covets’. R. 
R. 
Wilmington™ 5). ... 6.desset tiie cnet er ee L. C. 
L. C. 
WISCONSIN foi occcies SS oil cell ele ce lee R. C. 
R.-C. 
WYOMING Nee ove 6 cc'Steet tet s sitcletntc te pene L. C. 
L. C. 
Wyoming State ..e0fi.ssssisssieceee. R. C. 
RC; 
VENDING, 1. see's ote tees Oe eee Ee L. C. 
L. C. 
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RECORD OF VOTE REPORTED ON PRO- 
POSED AMENDMENTS TO THE | 


CONSTITUTION 
No. 1. UNIFICATION 1924-1925 
Annual Lay 
7 4 Conference Electoral 
. CONFERENCE Ayes Noes Ayes Noes 
AVDA TAA icaehes vosérczassnecsxai oieue yous ise 41 1 25 0 
DROLET CARENETID. oisece co 10.0 ou 0 esas 59 0 26 q 
Baltimore= 98... ..60.0:0 Qo cleeece es 180 1 108 0 
TRON) GF Soca icse iver do ond b.e.svere 30 0 13 0 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic ........ 43 2 32 2 0 
FROM AYIA HPS  onese so veleie Mocexo-oxeve.0c0 32 0 12 1 
Galifornia cgaai lect 605s oicseccn0s6s 142 0 65 0 
California German ........... 23 0 14 0 
Central Alabama ....)........ 7 73 8 25 1 
- Central Ching ......8......%. 
Central German ............. 69 5 37 0 
Central Illinois ........6.......0: 123 3 96 0 
Central Missouri ............ 42 30 42 10 
Central New York ........... 95 31 89 9 
Central Pennsylvania:®........ © 208 0 88 2 
Central Provinces ........... 35 0 16 0 
Central Swedish ............. 38 0 23 0 
Central Tennessee ........... 25 1 18 0 
Chicago Northwest .......... 72 6 40 20 
COR RW a eae inca ot Sadi evi doe. ccecssocncs 23 0 25 0 
Chungking ‘West China ...... 26 0 19 0 
COLOR AGO CBN vos oxes ol oceiocNeeyepepencters 124 11 72 0 
Columbia River ............. 83 1 50 0 
DRO CRE asco eh os oils apace scab ov ecesoceneys 87 af 12 6 
DWeIAWATEC. <<iiki... 0.00 ce cchve sess 43 93 19 5 
WON ATR 2 Bote oo Soho Me voles: slsees 
Des Moines.......5-. severe 142 3 119 1 
Detroit Eis oo Ge ois oR ae 229 2 115 1 
Bast German ............565- 31 0 23 0 
Hast Tennessee ............-- 23 27 4 27 
Eastern South America ...... 47 0 
Hastern Swedish ............ 25 2 22 0 
PICS Re sae ce elas a oidin coanaretes 147 2 98 0 
inland TESS. scene cas ce ow ane. 
FRVOPIG A. 2 ee 0 oat afb oie vielen exe 37 18 9 3 
ROOCHhOW cil occ cede se eee 59 0 68 0 
GENESEO AE eS ono Bh rere cite one 122 27 15 1 
Georgia chy... 2s. Bes woe. 19 3 20 0 
Gujarat. of Gens soc Bewevnse 48 1 15 2 
Gallia os AIO bios ars POR cee ee 19 0 19 0 
Hinigh wa. ose es ase « ateleledei 12 0 44 0 
BROIStON cB Bho rerein's sab hw oe eres 101 2 82 2 
TSIM OMS c= or ea asse eresweeragh » seis ese 180 0 135 4 
PRL AR Boa eccecercrsle shee betes ores 164 18 148 0 
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Annual 
Conference 
CONFERENCE Ayes Noes 
35 0 
39 ale 
$61 43 5 £3 FO 
. 38 ; 1 
eae oe Be ‘197. * L418 
Kentucky ..........ane¢;yen ry y6per ,,3, 
Kianesim@enentets. S225 cee SoD | “0 
HCOT OA et Acireis ie eresteichs cin’ecistee. 3 
Lexington ....... ac8L-Eeer. xorratia Dy ar 
TGIDORL A werteme steye sete cielo ee Heed 
TSUN COT gett eto as ckvcescp 2s tet ainaagseciy e OG 9 
Teitile ROCK cit). ks tee core cos 51 0 
TROUISIAN ABE. trees esis nes ov dale, « *120 9 
PWucknows ose te cise s etek eos eee 
NES TIN Cae oGcliccnis do a atone ve aiduessio 103 3 
WV ALAY ASE cesseret cts cve vars sro) ates one Goze “29 0 
IMEORC Om RRO, Osc e tithe. ccatecelesaie “< 34 0 
WRG) REREH EY on Cron Cuca OER Ie =179 84 
WET MCS OLA rs, ono Meceneleveie tc0 ~ 96 0... 
Mississipplee. oi... Boe cee 82 Q.- 
Missouri We tn ci aw ea ge. on 79 1.- 
Montana State .....0....... 70 O.. 
INGDTASKA Seeronisieite. «ssa sch 0 cele 196 8 
ING WAT Fo ities sce tenis ws J bie ee 
IWe wali lated ood esa Sioos ow ccuer 123 2: 
New England Southern ...... “* 84 1-. 
New HampShire ....+%....... © 60 2+ 
ING Wa JOTSOVSe: ioc ss sete tie ore oo £29 + 65) 
New. Mexicds......5...8050.... “9 16 ee 
ING Wit VOT Kotte ck. Sas cools tiie sia etless “158 Q.. 
Wewey ork Wasts. sics..che occas s+ “113 2.. 
North Carolina ....8....... fit 4 
Nonth ania: oi. 6. Poe cece 50 tetas 
Noni WakGtein cisco specs se epeis “5 Bs 
North Germany ..... RSL i eats EIB 7 4. 
North India’, | .4......-< Boo soxrceaneve 60 0. 
NorthiciIndiana =... . 2: Fee Sa 51 6 
North-Hast “Ohio ...55....... ~°293 8 
Northern Minnesota ......... ahh 2. 
Northern New York ......... 125 5 
Northern Swedish ........... 27 3 
Northwest India ............ 55 0 
Northwest Indiana .......... 127 0 
Northwest Iowa ....80....<. 141 9 
Northwest Kansas ........... 101 3 
Northwest Nebraska ......... 
INGOURWiED Vas boone iter actore Sctc ea cots eck 
Norwegian and Danish ...... 32 3. 
BO raereettere ssa ss Wins 0 doce “136 4 
ORTATI OMIA Relesss 6.60.8 ols v'ee.s ~ 128 0 
GYESONn eee osc het hee =4.93 2 
Pacific ‘German ...:..5....%.. = 16 2 
Rhiladelphidt ws... . Mc... 207 26 
Philippine Islands .......... a3 
PAttsburehoeee.ct cath oc ckee ‘218 15 
5 


Puget Soun#} .:...2.98.....5. “109 


Lay 
Electoral 


Ayes Noes 
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Annual Lay 
; Conference Electoral 

CONFERENCE { Ayes Noes Ayes Noes 
Rock River? ........ Ag Ras 217 12 108 0 
Saint Johns River .:...... a 39 4 26. 0 
Steslouis ge sic kc MR oe cs 128 0 45 2 
St. Louis German ..).:....... 54 2 32 0 
Savannah-32........ BRSanteos 49 0 13 0 
South=Carolina, 0..Reecoas 103 41 84 20 
South Florida. ..... 2&.....0.. 32 1 Not. convened .-: 
South Germany ............. 86 0. 67 0 
South: India. ....6::5..8 Peery eo taes 40 rae 21: 0 
WOMUNECEN hits oc «3:6 ccs ces 29 0 20 0 
Southern California ......... 205 0 63 0 
Southern Illinois ............ 116 26 126 0 
Southwest Kansas ........... 130 4 111 0 
Sweden ..i%........ Pe is Secs ; 
Switzerland ......... [iercieecatam 57 0 50 0 
MMONNICSBCESE 60.8 occa sPic ve co wne 43 9 32 0 
Mexas <iseiSheecds. os ws BRiviccctcs “) 86 7 (37 3 
i op. 2 Ee era 8 2 2 eg ae a ee 136 3 69 0 
Wipper TOWar.... 0... Bec. s oes 137 2: 113 0 
Upper Mississippi ........... 2:90 4 47 0 
Vermont Gar 05 ek cine vw cs > 44 0. 16 0 
Washington ................. 135 17 72 6 
West China ........ Be oasces iS 
West German ............... 35 3 31 “0 
West: Ohiotth ees. BR... eke 257 9 83 20 
West: Texasiim ..0....dh. 2.200. 75 5 18. 2 
West Virginia ............... 190 12 161 “0 
West Wisconsin .....)........ 94 1 66 0 
Western Norwegian-Danish .. 23 0 16 0 
Western Swedish ........... 30 0 18 0 
WilmingtonjEcar. . BR... sees 103 15 122 0 
IWASCORSIN: Flees Shilswcs octhe cs 100 19 69 0 
PWYOMMNE fb .2 60 Sh cece oe 134 0 63. 0 
Wyoming State ............. ‘a 29 0 15 0 
MeN pPIN G2 s Aisi. ca voce aBO oki wre ew 36 0 

PROURIE To licens 6.5. weiescs's 10,855 721 7,130 214 

MISSION CONFERENCES 

Baltic and Slavic ....,....... 21 0 
Baleariag cme .'.s.s 0c fs «cae ee 15 0 
WOUMIAN Obes oc «e's sf eK coe 2 2's 17 0 
INV ANICC 5 c-Si oasis soe ade fereies sos 18 0 
JUGO-SlAVIAs . 00 eh oees ees > a9 0 
North... Africa: ..i:5.. 002s ees 15 0 6 0 
North Andes ...-....s8p 002200 8 0 i 0 
Pacific Swedish ............. 14 0 5 0 
UU ISSIA Galeectetiuis nc 6 ot 6fh o 5 0 <9 63-8 e 4 0 
Southern Swedish ........... 11 0 rds 0 

ROCA es orc.e «scenes 2h PRE RSECR Oe 132 0 23. og 0 


No. 2. ADMISSION oF LAYMEN TO ANNUAL CONFERENCE 1924-1925 


Alabama 4 2.2 AGA ws w -34 8 25 * 0 
INTIANCA osges 6 Ue Sees ee esac’ 5 57 «$3 0 
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CONFERENCE 


Baltimore 
Bengal 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic .:........ 
Bombay 

California 
California German 
Central Alabama 
Central China 

Central German 
Central Illinois 
Central Missouri 

Central New York 
Central Pennsylvania 
Central Provinces 
Central Swedish 
Central Tennessee 
Chicago Northwest 
OURS Se See ene Sa 
Chungking West China 
Colorado .. 
Columbia River 
Dakota 
Delaware 
PPS TA TAT its kere crane tensy-ctage: oc0pcrationexa 
Des Moines 
Detroit 
East German 
East Tennessee 
Eastern South America 
Eastern Swedish 
Erie 


ee ee 


ed 


Cr ec cd 
ee 
see eee ewes 
ee 
ee er er 
re 
ey 
ey 
seen ene 
Se 600 \e 0 0 10)t6x0) 
ee 
a 


eletec cea e tesco se neose 
a a ry 
Ce 


CO ee eee meee rere evens 


Ce ee ed 
i ec aed 
sete we 
Cr ee ey 
Ce eg 
CC cD 
Ce  Y 
he ce ee rr ry 


CC ry 
cece eee er eer ee eee eet erece 


eee eee eee eee sees ereses 


Illinois 
Indiana 


Kiangsi 
AO) HE: SE re 
Lexington 
Liberia 
LGBT G0) OV 3a aes Se = ea 
Little Rock 


a eS 


ey €e5e 6 01 ¢ @re 6,6 se.s 0.0 876 64/0 


er er) 


WOWISTATIQIEAN, «sos. oo civ wince ww ess ; 


Lucknow 


hc oe oe or oe 
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Annual Lay 

Conference Electoral 
“Ayes Noes Ayes’ Noes 
52s 120. --- 86 23 
2a. > 3 risk Vr (15Q 
18 27 3n 1 
18 14 7 6 
105 30 56 9 
16 6 13 1 
12 67 24 3 
60 12 37 0 
27 96 64 ‘32 
2 67 49 3 
67 61 94 10 
164 34. . 81 0 
25 10... 16 0 
23 15... 23 °0 
25 0 18 0 
15 59 . 18 42 
26 0 19 70 
105 31 72 10 
74 (5 50 0 
84 3 78 il 
41 95 75 9 
146 33 118 0 
166 45 105 A 
5 19 21 1 
10 2a AL 5 26 
12 15 22 0 
78 73 101 3 
8 42 11 1 
61 0 68 0 
95 54 76 0 
22 1 20 0 
1 49 12 Bs 
11 9 18 1 
66 2 44 0 
14 87 10 74 
126 63 ds) Noa al 
89 56 118 31 
22 13 = : 
25 14 25 “0 
35 35 38 5 
39 0 15° spel) 
89 121 94 °- “0 
34 11 67 iho 9 
32 0 4s 8 0 
3 101 82 4 
13 27 26 2 
41 18 28 0 
0 131 17 [A 


Votes on Proposed Constitutional Amendments 


Annual 
é f cy Conference 
CoNFERENCE Ayes | Noes 
MaineresrBi sos oes « bictsieve ove 94 21 
OT AVA Ea cs ae Sea. -crahe des 29 0 
MOXA CON ibais <5 oc oe PRs daw acs 29 2 
Michigan 2b .5.2: ...@ Re ae 70 110 
Minnesota. ......... Ri yet en: 719 25 
Mississippiyi.2......88....... 16 64 
EL SSOUT Irae presses os teh gosieie’s ss .¢ 37 43 
Montana State .....u::...... 64 5 
ING DEAS Ka cecsreve cysts sralc-o.w a etc ois 117 90 
IN WaT ete BGs ors: o 556 SRM oo io'e o-0.8 
Newelinelarnd: 6c. beets cs 10 105 
New England Southern ieee » 30 54 
New Hampshire ............. “eo 84 26 
NleWicJeOrse Vii. sos cas cbs cwccess 20 149 
Wews Mexi@g. 2.2.26 the s.cecss 17 0 
ING WV OTR oc co cis Blane occas 52 88 
New York fast: ....5b8......% 121 51 
North. Carolina ...:....3h....... 32 42 
North Chinas. i056 Hes oss 
Worth mDakoraie. «co cfs sacs os as : 27 0 
North Germany ....&8....... i 23 70 
INOEUR SIN 1 Acenwreors ce « wrdveivorets +» 6 44 
North; Indiamay.....8398.8.... 0 191 
North-East Ohio ............ 112 166 
Northern Minnesota ......... 46. 26 
Northern New York . SPER SH TER 3, 70° 56 
Northern Swedish .....2..... 21 : 4 
Northwest India ...i........ 41 Ba 
Northwest Indiana .......... 56 65 
Northwest Iowa ....:........ a 98 55 
Northwest Kansas .......... 66 28 
Northwest Nebraska ......... 
INUGHGNW EV acsie tp hag ee Gs win, odoge elis;.oo see 
Norwegian and Danish ...... 32 0 
(OUMIGY  copERE eS OOOO e CIO ERIE iene 109 32 
QEIGHOMA “$howe 2.610 5:00 Fev eee e058 113 35 
(OT COOMBS tairoice fone seco 50.0..050 iid oe oie esere. 70 20 
Paeifie German ......6.c0css05 2 16 
Philadelphia «.,..... .< Si. 0. 23 188 
Philippine Islands .......... 
ATES TURD ON oN crcie-esevis, 6, ovsc4dce 66 a2, 
IPE PSOUTIG: ccac0ys 50s. 005-028,e¢00e8s =) 100 20 
OCI) FRA VOT 46 40 5 c,0e sce eles egecekeu seis 209 20... 
St.;Johns River. ....#ij...... 27 16. 
te MU OULSin tebe siete 0 /028,0) Br s sc 0. 8 49 65 
St. Louis German ........... 13 26 
SAVANNA eet ciioiee:ci0y0, syesstaysyer6-ec- 46 0 
SouthiCavolina.-< s:c0.s s:016.sc+3.6/6 40 105 
SOUtH Se WIOPID A 28.66, siejsi0,0.00, 0 dc 6 23 10 
South Germany ...... Bove: . 46 41. 
Souths IN G1as ect. crore o.a's cots a2 18} 29 
OMEN CINE oe ore o.oeyorens, 0.5:5.000058-= © 29 0 
Southern California ......... 243 31 
Southern Illinois ............ 61 72 
Southwest Kansas ........... 79 42 
Swie@ eric. ta tersemrerd sts Gis, de sie © 


Lay 


Electoral 
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Ayes Noes 


87, i 


Not nen yened 


20 
9 
69, 
116 
98 
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Annual 
Conference 

CONFERENCE Ayes Noes 
Switzerlands so. o.scA secs ecoene 5 52 
TENNESSEE soo one ee Seve cones 48 12 
SOX AS beste eer Tea Chae recs setevers 24 57 
AEST OV bai 7 he As sao raratevere Berea eens 23 119 
Wpper: LOW .iocecccee onc Geis i eco eles 112 22 
Upper Mississippi ........... 9 85 
IV OPTION a ot esos 6 cc Se senovevevece 26 12 
Washine ton sicis onis-c.08 wiccoieScoreie 28 116 
West oChina bic 6.6028. cers scene 
West «German stais orci cocci co iakellotesons 5 28 
WESTY OWL PE Me dvesecene 164 67 
WESESDOXASH 6S EN Gk Briere ieccseus 8 69 
West. Virginia 2. 05 68. 97 98 
West Wisconsin ............. 84 3 
Western Norwegian-Danish .. - 25 0 
Western Swedish ............ 22 6 
Wilmington s Sih. dbtececeseaus 24 84 
VARS CORUM Bees. svciclers so Wtevesexeronacs 67 45 
WiVOmMi ees ei COR elie ve tools 58 745 
Wyoming Sfate: ~ 2.0... cc 28 iL 
Yonpin e's, Facile. cc We ysucsviose 0 34 

PROGR ere ii siscsscvovenedowbtt eevevereqsvese 5,945 5,362 


Lay 


Electoral 


Ayes 
49 





6,386 


Noes 


area Ee 


e 


(SU) 
SOmMOorRoocooocoroan eSBreomwnoor 





846 


No. 3. Kansas CONFERENCE PLAN FOR ADMISSION OF LAYMEN TO 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 1927-1928 


RIVA DAMA tea alate oc: clans Sosdranoctersne 26 
PLAT sedate, « OO SATIN, < sonerosese 62 
BaltimOres Pec teioe oxo Ges: erode 43 
MONA Sis Fehanc ssveiinie ete tebe vc etcione : 

Blue Ridge-Atlantic ......... 3° 38 
ROWTDAVE aes aie rehtoes. wereieocii arses 

SBS UDINE SS ovo cei do nee Soe ese te coe 

@aliformia CP. 5.055 .c fore xe cone lesen 

California German ..:........ 16 3 
Central Alabama ............ 

@entral- China: ssn... .0.. ee coe: 

@éntral German .... 225...... 0 72 
CentraleGermanye .-<.c .clei was wie 
Central Hiinois ...... shi... ... 
Central Missouri .../........ 
Central New! York ..i....... 
Central Pennsylvania ........ 
Central Provinces .../....... 
Central Swedish ............ 
Central Tennessee .......... 
Chengtu West China ......... 
Chicago Northwest .......... 
Ly NS Se || a ee © Seana 3 18 
Chungking West China ..... 

Gro} Koy GIG eee A ee Sr 

Columbia River ..... BV lenin sete 

Dakota ..... Keita Sent Sa eee es 

Delaware: S052 ws... coca n 

Denmark se 3<:58 sc eee ae 


aooS 


120 
29 


© 0 


14 
40 


11 


34 


141 
11 


Votes on Proposed Constitutional Amendments 1853 


Annual Lay 
3 Conference Electoral 

CONFERENCE Ayes _ Noes Ayes - Noes 
Des Moines. o.oo. Sf lk ss: 118 4 shot 
Detroit:..5.. RERUN ta eee 
East German ........0.....0... 
East Tennessee .............. 
Eastern South America ...... 0 42 
Eastern Swedish ............ 17 8 22 ~0 
Brie... aaahace kal Sie aietete ce Guat 114 0 99 0 


HE OOCIN OW sre caret tase kc eee teehee 35 14 
GOOG EID a ei daskehaisienk cai See ok ie 17 3 


LEIGH Ro) 0:5 ee 3 Soe 

PLY GCLADAG a icleics ss cena ees cee 

UNM OIS Sticestcas ocss es Gloss os ed Soe 

PONG TAN AES Acres oro ook a oe'Ss cue 0 112 

Widus > RAWET Aiisiss ss crece cv ove 

Inter-Mountain ....0......... 

WO Wor aNciaier ete ees toes Saks ole 'w cok « 

UGA Yad. steceve se tevcle © bos BRS cade oe 

GATES ASOD cy anche oiss< sod one Sica bess 168 8 22 81 
SNENTUCKY aie o'sisioe PRT. < cc oats : 

LAS TED SS eee 2 yee ee ee 

ROCA Teter Soa ersa Gob plore s even 

POX NOLON ia. ota fsiesis oo a cob 6s 

MEAD CRIA eos ors c.c wrav occ aes cahee 

AGI COURE Mi eisg.< «626 ok.s xe isa nce 

ACHIO “ROCK iene 036 ce coe hows 

WOUISTA MA te ereieatere-o.5 6 Sis'14 aisce «oaks 

WMCENOW = ceca cs toast ows bes 

WVU Geer crore sus, bons. Risa ees evarers 17 79 | 

SICH ER: TS ee re A a s 

MT ORICOS waitecsievsle oes Sisto elas Ce 

MIRCEA eters cers bettie, cco nth oie 

IVMITINCSOLAGE: coins 60 2 Dak oo 6s a ss 

MASSISSIDDI os 2h kcsiere SN 6 oe ss. 0 

MISS OUT Paes chiiczalve sinredlort eis vse 

Montana State .....4...5...0% 

ING Dra Sai eases ole 8 aie ss hes 

DGD Doe flocs oie levelgis ois yecsiniw ees 40 57 
New Ring land= 5%. 3°60 s.06 eeeck 33 31 107 1 
New England Southern ...... 37 25 
New Hampshire ............. tag 
New. Jersey... 005 dhe eee ees 127 0 Bhciv 68 
HNIC WE IVECK ICO 5055) elas « o:0.6 Sratole o's 

INO Wows’ OT Kite s)s oie. ors Siels suisse 6 88 0 45 
New York: Hast ............. 72 52 

North Carolina .........5..... ; 

North China ...... CA d OR Unanimous—no. count. taken 0 
North Dakota secs sss a cee ouese 3 at 
North-East Ohio ............ ; 
INORERY GINGA aso iccetiiy « Siokedsuensos «25-0 1 47 3 47 
North Indiana ........ eae £7,410 126 14. =| 71 
Northern Minnesota ......... 61 29 65 11 
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Annual 


Conference 


CONFERENCE: : Ayes 
Northern New York ......... 0 
Northern Swedish .......... 
Northeast Germany ......... 
Northwest Germany ......... 
Northwest India ............. 
Northwest Indiana .......... : 
Northwest Towa ...:......... 
Northwest Kansas ........... 
ISIC Ridin. Sind WmdiGnIGIg L: ols aiceon toa 
Norwegian and Danish ...... 

CONIC ay aia RCI LOI ISO SOTO OREO OD 
OKIAR GMA ccc bs ce «eke ro 8 aes 
(OLR 8) UES er NERO CAD RI aoe ec 
PaChCy GOTMan <.c.ec eevee icicle 
Peniladelphitaverc de cmicci : 6 sss 3% 138 
Philippine Islands ........... 

ETGUS DED one aie teis chs lore lcisioae nie a hiles 
Puget Sound ......+#. MS hones 
FROCKOEULVED YS ciara elle ete vaceteterets 

Sie VOUIE MRLVED. (oe cu ccccntere's ae 25 
SPIGOUIS eraticeteoeie ol eiherctetone BS 

SAV ATA TU ansio els oe) oe oh slisis is: <'ereos aly 
RELA TUE & Wats hele s\n ciesSte. sre-e sles aie : 


Soup Cavouna a .icc sols cise aiste's Sie 


South eMlorid acs oi. setters eit ieass 
SOUCHSHUKICON ©. 5 cstexsustate lee eles 

POUCH GCLIMAN Vives cis elecs c.clccre s 
SUH Ae (ETCTELS Ar eerie tera nat 
SOPUHETINE (yetetece cc aloledents obs atere 
Southern California ......... 130 
SOULNerN MEIINOUS! 8.70 aco oso 
Southwest Germany ......... 
Southwest Kansas ./......... i 
SMCHEN ae tasiviccle ete decree ties 
DWACZETIAN leer stershatecsronder stolaten chs 
MENMESSCE ares cca\sic te visors 6 Wis ele 0 
GRAS reenter tens ote aicene elae's 63 
PR NOVARe Serer Cece ofaicie ccs ecco mae sies 134 
WPPETMLOW AT eae se cee cision oaks 126 
Upper Mississippi ........... 79 
WermniOnitaricrc sc cece alte oes 0 
WVASHIN eS LOlme ics ceteris te: 

West Ohio Mt... 2.0 tS. ee. 
MVCSESIDOX AGH cas cls e's eveg ot Seselgeets 
IWIESESEVAT OMNIA c's ccclssde Saree ees 119 
West Wisconsin ............. 68 
Western Norwegian-Danish . 
Western Swedish ............ f 
IWAIMIN ETON ers ce. 5 oR Sek 27 
WASCOMSIM Staci caste es hace bibs 
Wyoming? JA G30 LAR 0 
Wyoming State Seis ok ee 
VENDIN Peirce vietieisticress Saks ses 





AMO braid Selo coaan., |p iO IO 1,738 


Noes 


78 


19 


25. 


134 


50 
- 20 


45 


63 
112 





1,641 








Lay 
Electoral 
Ayes “Noes 
169 17 

0 96 
0 100 
40 0 
70 0 

0 157 

0 70 

0 82 
102 6 
65 13 
84 34 

1.035 sey lage 
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No. 4. CenTRaL SwepisH ‘ConFERENCE PLAN FOR ADMISSION OF 
LAYMEN TO. ANNUAL CONFERENCE 1927-1928 _ 


Annual , Layytasy 

i Conference ; Electoral. ., 

CONFERENCE ee Ayes _ Noes Ayes .,;...Noes 
PRIA DA TMA ceaiaie <'sis el itlsi ase oiSsislena 0 26 ; ..2.. iegneif# 
ATION CO rrcaaieh.c ccs d Aleve neem 9 5225 Ae 
AS AN PUM OV Cie 225 cos che ies, dak ni cK dycscke 23 Mao Aural aes see : 
HE Lose ea2 PS sc Ae en Dee ean i 8 Peli insaeronn eG. 2120 
Blue Ridge-Atlantic ......... 33 Res 35 1i.0- 
PS OTD A Vb Ren Aca c vo 2. 5) ais cot anestes Haga 4 ii 
PSO Aare Woectatianaie CRE osc os a Aa ee 5 pus 0 
Wnlitornia: Ge osocas.) ds cisco 0 102 <2 v4. VE 445 
California German .v:....... . 422 A Re 0 
Central; Alabama... .0.6<.- pe : he fi 
Wentrabhsehina)... isis % oss aos ; ; ’ 
Central German ....!/....... SA he 7 ..-21 meeidody 
Central Germany .../J/...... ; Br ee 
Central Ilifiois ......00..4.c66. 117 < 0. 
Central. Missouri-...8f....... ; iets 
Central New York ........... Bua a 3 25 
Central Pennsylvania'';....... Fase ..0 136 
Central Provinces’ ..v........ bh 624 OGters celle Wwo8 
Central Swedish ............ 38 Oca cig ey 2QLizt 10 
Central Tennessee ........... 23 nOsdigee Ws : 0. 
Chengtu West China ......... Pee Fae saqen aay 
Chicago Northwest .i//...... Q 11 SOs es eet 60 
CYT Ne seoredegathegeve sc cis) ois sols, a 7, WAP Ns i ita) | CaP at 
Chungking’ West China ...... et 23 «+ oth OS bes wine CL OUETO YS - NSM 
COLORADO aes oo eas, HOON bora ac } AD ce SOW... SORT Sa 0 
Columbia River ............. 64 a7 hen | 3) . BSTOVTSO iO! 
DAOC Arse > aiken dhsiie e015 feo, acavssecae Soe een 12. GAL 0. 
Wea Wane: Thee. ose oc oe byeyoseue elle pina ks eat ae OTD : 100 
MCT AMC Pa srirekein shin heen eo cs wavesvevss ces OL Je6H-dtto 
Des “Moines... ....... 88. 23 sasx £12 ......,.70 Unanimouslyicarried 

v : ; no:count vote 

DDEENOIt tedden ee 02 RR See Laid on.the table sicesnaitt os 
Hast German ......i........ be 21 1. #1OY w28 10 
Hast Tennessee ............. p20 3 0°42: 6 
Eastern South America ...... it home $ | ; : 
Eastern Swedish ............ 4 21 vaso Pre? 
Erie .....é 7, A Pe eh Said a 0 cee bo 6 ViFxO3 
BEANO setae Seles Bice exes pint 
WORT Ducat cic sfareeisio sas @dyess ocSis 38 6 
IQ OCHOW. 1 Ot siovelins ors Love sisiatesis BiG 
WET OSC Ors eare cic ce coe sa eete se nie 0 OSs we bs ads 7 
GOOLE sess Sed haiccracie Dele siete ses 8 Wigsa Ho20 asi: 160 
GEUIATAU oI ks. cates oO. ccereres 3 Brees aG ne 1 
PT IREIN WEP oe sscreucle-cise. sitiere sxe Bie bye : ven ee 
ROUSE OT ote Meet leo, 10 Aaa cle icici eae © tet alkuien soon aGake oe wet 
1's ENA 9 aes H AY 1G I 3 SIR eer er . MBH 5 
BRINGS sh BES ccna ic «ove U Oe. meee 88. 12 .... MidgiobsliZag 
OUR ATID «careers acs. oe. Borel ow ie, 8 here é hires iquili 
TMes RAVer wn cercnet 66 slaewisye « i<peeiie J 
Imter-Mountain .....8........ »? 30 prey? 8h oe 2 
WOWaee oc. wind deo Wee cee 1 51 ' 





7 Whole Conference, no count taken. 
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Annual 
Conference 
CONFERENCE ~ Ayes Noes 
Eta yee ae toe a iste ol eee os 
ESQAISA SH Te Sictccale. « oienstorere™e rere 
Kenticky Wein ae. Sete 11 33 
RAAN ESI. ees cies ae eree cores 
HE OR GAM Rais cetera, ovorexetatnee viel everenete 52 21 
PISXIN SCORE athe ove cietalereraie 
TAPETIDIME Ds. Ss eoicle Wbie sreneiacers 14 1 
ME TIVC OL Tas Cea cteace ore: oe a rerey eter eners 
MAT EUIC EOC Kiar er titersick ier tevavene er she 
Honisianay GI. ARs OR.. creereacere 3 98 
ATCT OW-SAleis fever cron cracornO Wereborelers 0 41 
ERE RC Oe coche katavatavensretotgiovetoraterers 82 19 
PSU miecacpal noi AcheNohey skewer syctshocersters 
NMGSACO RFT a cao ois oc renner les 
ORR CTaL a ae ES i: ccdeeveve @rejrecstevecens 7 99 
Min CR Oba BE aaite w\'snecerekeyordiprevare 0 111 
MISSISSIPDT 2) Siccsc sore Bere eee vexene 
IME SOULE Giile: scondiscecel erties eievelevelane 34 12 
Montana State. =o...0 ices eieiereisiee 72 0 
DNB TASHA Aas Rie be: aes a me casio We baw pave ve 225 10 
IN OW THR a okt Bios: cushsvevexer ia boveteyolexaie 4 80 
New Englafid- .....i........ 
New England Southern Monet 
New Hampshire ............. : 
NG WwW? FOTSCYP «0.0 :ics0:e Mibevecccerseue 0 110 
INO WaEMECXICO RE isc is rersicd Sore colsrerere 
ING Wie VOTIB Eso, 0: crerereGlsveansserecaes 13 83 
New York Hast ............. 0 138 
NortheCar Ohne... ias. 008d cc -erave ives 
NORE CHIT tetee ete eras sone vererevere 
North: Dak Gta oi. sc. eieie-ecierererore 
North-East Ohio ............. 
Northidindiasnrigecth OF...... 11 33 
Northodndianayi, .... 2... eee 22 99 
Northern Minnesota ......... 26 52 
Northern New York ......... 84 0 
Northern Swedish ........... 1 20 
Northeast Germany ......... 
Northwest Germany ......... 
Northwest dndia .,.¢........ 
Northwest Indiana .......... 21 78 
Northwest Iowa ...%........ 
Northwest Kansas ........... 89 it 
IN OL WA Wasco Soin ce te tere els Pees tose oo 
Norwegian and Danish ...... 35 0 
Ghio-eset OOD CORE ee 40 38 
ORTAR OMA seers acs ebsle aie oes 
ORCL ORR sree ciel bine incoivioreny. aoe 19 63 
Pacifies GerMan ©. ois sc v-ewieene 
Philadelphiag ....... 58... 0 0 206 
Philippine Islands ........... 
Pitts tre hteerercercttets cto e iat <ae 
Buget Sounds. os cstv sce eee 96 8 
Rock: River joes. 133 0 
St= Johns: River.:. ois se cisciere 10 33 


SG Louis S22h.. Sones thee 


Electoral 
Ayes Noes 
105 1 
30 10 
36 0 
33 0 
48 0 
0 41 
15 0 
105 8 
79 0 
38 0 
36 0 
192 0 
17 73 
0 120 
25 84 
94 23 
13 45) 
0 47 
47 3 
95 8 
11 65 
13 0 
54 2 
53 10 
58 0 
24 0 
140 3 
48 5 
11 0 
216 0 
92 0 
112 0 


Votes on Proposed Constitutional Amendments 1857 














Annual Lay 
Conference Electoral 

CONFERENCE Ayes Noes Ayes Noes 
AWA TA oes keene wg bore 0c myeiere 31 4 24 6 
PSR AN TUNG ecice. orc wre else eis-4 soe oes 
South Carolina .........+.... 1 1382 99 1 
South! M1OTIGAs.ccockec 6 sais ccne © 
SOUCHROUKICN iit cies ee oases 
South Germany ..........+.-. 
South Indiasins 06s 0 scie wines 
SOuUthGrWisscates eyes oiee ors» cine s 0 40 
Southern California ......... 
Southern Illinois ............- 
Southwest Germany ......... 
Southwest Kansas ........-- 113 3 76 23 
Sweden ....... Weta e7erere ails renenstete 
Swit Zerland:.gissisers s058 e1s.e eee: 
Tennessee ...... Eorscavola ecaclans 55 3 
BLOX SE siaroit haera ele elchsve.aeye eieéiere 70 0 
TROY: teks fee OOo CaCO IO 0 150 0 157 
Upper Iowa, ......-.eeeeeeeee 
Upper Mississippi ........... 0 68 
PET IMOM be sis eisieisl shels c.f io ye ceyoue. s05-518 0 45 
Washington. s.......6-..-2eee 60 15 70 0 
IWiESERONIO a eieieteters 25558000 00.6 2 103 163 23 
AVOSESDOXAG: olereccse 00 Bios creme cas 82 0 
West Virginia ............+-- 18 5 
West Wisconsin ..........-.- 63 3 61 0 
Western Norwegian-Danish .. 20 0 15 0 
Western Swedish ...........- 23 0 0 18 
Wilmington .........-....--- 0 104 0 59 
MSG ITOC) Malt huis Bre SOO OOOO ES 12 53 71 2 
Wyoming ....-.-eeseeeeseeee 4 93 18 25 
Wyoming State ..........--- 23 2 14 0 
Yenping’ ........ echo ateleriselsiens 

MISSION CONFERENCE 

Pacific Swedish .......--+.0. 6 4 15 0 

BE ta eerste crore lose a'elivaielieve oe «vi ccele 2,240 3,028 3,598 1,328 


No. 5. Derrorr LAY ELECTORAL CONFERENCE PLAN FOR THE ADMISSION 
or LAYMEN TO ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 1927-1928 


PATA ATMA ee eiereieie lsc’ «ae oe see c 0 26 0 16 
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THE GENERAL CONFERENCE IN 
RETROSPECT 


By BisHop HERBERT WELCH 


Was the General Conference worth what it cost? Is there 
any justification in results for the time and the money, the 
inconvenience and the labor, involved in bringing from distant 
parts of this country and of the globe a great company of men 
and women to spend these strenuous days in devotion to the 
Church’s business? Will the Church be any different—or the 
world? Are the delegates any different—or the hearers and 
lookers-on? What has been the spirit and what the achieve- 
ment of this quadrennial gathering ? 

One thing is certain: this has been an industrious Conference. 
It has given so close attention to its business that even the lovers 
of sport among its members—so I suspect—have been hardly 
aware of the progress of the transcontinental footrace, and per- 
haps have been so absorbed that they have failed to keep track 
of the home runs pounded out by the champions in the national 
sport! The secretaries who have handled the twelve hundred 
memorials have been busy. The committees which have pre- 
sented over three hundred reports have been busy. But large 
numbers of the reports upon which much thought had been 
spent have never received the consideration by the Conference 
which they deserved. Every observer must have said to him- 
self, during these recent days, “This Conference has more work 
than it can possibly do.” The Conference has acted wisely in 
arranging for some change in procedure at its next session. The 
first committee report was adopted on May 7%; a few more 
passed the house on May 8 and 9. What were we doing? We 
were calling the Conferences, and passing pleasant resolutions of 
sympathy or appreciation, which perhaps assisted in creating the 
genial atmosphere in which our later work was to be done, but 
which fell somewhat short, after all, of what we would expect 
and ardently wish. If we could have devoted the early days 
to hearing the messages of fraternal delegates, rather strictly 
limited in time, and if the reports of Areas outside the United 
States could have been given in regular business sessions, instead 
of to more scanty evening audiences, I wonder whether there 
would not have been greater satisfaction and more time for 
important debates in the later fortnight. 

This has been a democratic Conference. There have been 
many leaders—but no leader. The old jest that used to be flung 
about at General Conference time: “Dr. Buckley is now in ses- 
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sion,” could find no place here. Dr. Buckley and Dr. Downey 
have so far failed to appoint their successor. This Conference 
has not been subject.to the domination of any,one or few per- 
sonalities ; the leadership has been well distributed. Minds have 
been open to argument, but opinions have been individually 
formed. The Conference has known what it wanted and has 
made that clear. It has been a. good-tempered Conference. The 
-daily grind has not left sharp edges. Dr. Mott during his brief 
visit, when the Conference had been three weeks at work, re- 
marked that in most conventions such a length of time would 
produce a jaded and impatient mood, but that this Conference 
looked unwearied and alert. Criticism and complaint have not 
been its characteristic notes. Slams and slaps have been less fre- 
quent than exhibitions of hearty good-fellowship. Some scenes 
of confusion have arisen, but even then the triuntphant thumping 
of chair-arms has had a sound of good cheer. One brother may 
speak of a “pious pandemonium,” but the piety has been much 
more conspicuous than the pandemonium! 

For this has been a sincerely spiritual Conference. I do not 
refer simply to the morning deyotional services, with their large 
attendance and evident interest; or to the 8 o’clock prayer- 
meetings, which I doubt not have had their deep effect upon the 
Conference spirit. JI am not thinking so much of that moving 
service of Wesley Day, when the spiritual glow was fanned to a 
brighter blaze. But I am thinking of tolerance and fair play, 
of the desire not to divide, but to get together, of the absence 
of consuming and clashing ambition (so that I even heard the 
Conference blamed because there was not more interest in the 
elections!). I am thinking of the general good-will. Distant, 
it may be, is the golden day when between all individuals and all 
races and all nationalities nothing but brotherhood shall be 
known, when all envy and all jealousy and all anger and all evil 
speaking shall have vanished, and loye shall reign alone. But 
there has been a good prophecy of such a day in the kindliness, 
the consideration, the general and mutual respect that have here 
indicated the presence of the Spirit. Not by their emotions 
but by their fruits ye shall know men. Where love and peace 
and joy and self-control and generosity are present, there is the 
token of the Spirit. Unanimity is not needful if we have but 
harmony. The possibility of such harmony was strikingly illus- 
trated in the adoption of the Declaration of Faith, and that 
harmony arose, not so much from stress upon the historic stand- 
ards, as from emphasis upon experience and life, on the living 
Christ, on the dispensation of the Spirit, on Christianity as the 
present and powerful cure for personal sin and for social evils. 

Genuine spirituality never interferes with practical usefulness. 
We have addressed ourselves to many problems of adjustment 
or readjustment in our organization machinery that we might 
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meet more successfully the demands of a changing day. Our 
Quarterly Conference procedure has had your attention; our 
pension legislation promises, when completed, to provide more 
justly, if not amply, for ministers, deaconesses and missionaries. 
The whole deaconess movement has been unified. Our entire 
scheme of religious education has been reviewed. ‘Teachers in 
the Church schools have been encouraged, theological seminaries 
have been placed upon the budget of the Mother Church, the 
Board of Education strengthened, and provision made for a com- 
prehensive survey of our colleges which may tend to make of 
them a system rather than a series of unrelated units, and to 
lead to their more substantial endowment for the enlarging fu- 
ture. The World Service organization has been improved, and 
plans have been made to utilize the spirit of stewardship in 
the local church. Steps have also been taken looking to the 
enrichment of our worship, while plans are prepared for the 
revision of our hymnal, our responsive readings, and our ritual. 

Some particular groups among us have had particular consid- 
eration. Our youth are, if the General Conference has its way, 
to be more quickly and generously recognized in our church life 
and to be thrust forward in our enterprises. The Wesley Foun- 
dations are to receive a better backing in their exhilarating task. 
The laymen are not only, if God please, at last to find their way 
into the Annual Conference, but to be gathered into brotherhoods 
once more, and men’s activities are to rise to new heights in com- 
radeship with our brethren of the Methodist Church, South. And 
the Bishops have not been forgotten. ‘To be sure, they are 
for the time diminished in number. We began this Conference 
with thirty-seven effective General Superintendents and we end 
it with only thirty-two. But one Missionary Bishop has been 
added to our ranks and preparation has been made for the elec- 
tion of five more Bishops in due time by the Central Conferences. 
Most of the conditions attached to the exercise of the episcopal 
office remain unchanged. The Bishops are still to fix the Areas 
and to have presidential supervision after the same fashion as 
heretofore, and to retire at the same age and in the same way. 
Their selection is still to be for an indefinite and not a fixed 
term, and you have declared that without a Constitutional 
amendment the General Conference has no right to restrict the 
power of fixing the appointments of pastors or of District Super- 
intendents. You have, however, decided to allow the Annual 
Conferences to determine the number of the districts. But with 
these slight alterations you have left the episcopal office in sub- 
stantially the same position in our economy which it has occupied 
in recent decades. Your treatment of the Bishops personally 
has been marked by courtesy and kindness, and by praise, some- 
times, we are fain to think, beyond our deserving. 

But, important as these various items may prove to be in the 
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development of our church life and service to God’s world, there 
are a few major interests which have been in the forefront of 
the thinking of this Conference. One, of course, is the prohibi- 
tion issue. In common with other Christian men and women, the 
Conference has recognized that the battle is not over, but on; 
that the forces which would undermine our position are many 
and persistent; that heroism is not yet out of date, and that if 
the greatest social experiment of all ages—to make a nation free 
from the curse of strong drink—is to succeed, the united and 
determined and unremitting action of men of idealism and 
prayer must be secured. It has been discerned also that insist- 
ence upon law enforcement alone is not enough for our purpose. 
Just as in our World Service dilemma we have been forced into 
the knowledge that talk of quotas and percentages and honor 
rolls and all the mechanics of the affair will never keep up the 
gifts of the people, but only that education in the facts which 
made them first enlarge their giving; so we are coming to see 
that what the temperance movement must have is new educa- 
tion in the facts which caused the Highteenth Amendment to be 
enacted. Not in mere law nor in logic does the power reside 
which will strengthen the will and unite the forces for victory. 
And with the fight for temperance and prohibition goes the 
contest for “the great moralities’”—for decency, sobriety and self- 
control. We are against popular and perverting vices. We are 
for clean amusements, clean literature, clean family life, for the 
home and the Sabbath and all the venerable sanctities which 
have laid the foundations of a Christian civilization. 

Then there is the war issue. In a noble déclaration the Con- 
ference has set itself against this gigantic evil, the evil of all evils 
of the present age. It has set itself against the preparations for 
war in swollen armies and navies and military training of youth, 
which breed the war mind, influence the war passion, and lead 
to the war deed. So destructive of both material and spiritual 
values have you found it, so monstrous, so devilish, that no 
denunciation seems too severe, no sacrifice too great to abolish 
it. So hateful have you felt war to be that you have asserted 
your willingness to surrender the military protection of your 
missionaries, if that be their own wish and choice, and entrust 
them to the goodwill of the countries in which they dwell and to 
the loving care of the Father whose sky arches above every land. 
Your Conference on World Peace, which you are now supplying 
with funds adequate to carry on a work of peace education, 
testified to your faith in the great crusade of a warless world. 

Then, there is Evangelism. The preaching of the gospel of 
the Son of God has been exalted in your counsels. The pastor 
has been declared to be the chief man, and steps leading to a 
more equitable support for those giving themselves to this work 
have been indicated. Lay visitation evangelism, mass evangelism, 
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personal religious clinics—every means by which the wandering 
and bewildered sons of men may be led to the Father’s home 
are counted worthy of study and of use. Without evangelism 
the fires die out upon the altar, “the image of the God is gone,” 
and the Church becomes a tomb of human hopes. Wisely have you 
turned again the minds of our people to the message, the mes- 
senger and those in need. 

As our thoughts run over the past days another major inter- 
est must surely stand out before every eye—Christian unity. No 
Methodist who is true to the spirit of his founder can be aught 
but inclusive in his love. Denominational goodwill, co-opera- 
tion, comity, federation, unity, must all be words which ring in 
Methodist ears like a chime of silver bells. Wherever there is a 
Christian hand we stand ready to grasp it; wherever there is a 
heart we are ready to exchange love for love. We do not con- 
fuse unity with uniformity, or even with union. The unity of 
the Spirit is the bond of peace. But where spiritual unity has 
been established, closer outward relations are likely to ensue. 
Methodist union in the United States appears just now to be 
in the trough and not on the crest of the wave. It seems to 
have an eight-year period. In 1908, at Baltimore, in 1916, at 
Saratoga Springs, in 1924, at Springfield, there were hours of 
uplift and exultation, as faith in the reunion of American Meth- 
odism and hope for its speedy realization took possession of the 
heart. May it not be that 1932 may find another wave rolling 
in, a wave which shall sweep away all hesitations and all ob- 
stacles and carry us to our hearts’ desire? To sing together, to 
pray together, to love together, at last to work together, to dwell 
in the same house and eat at the same table, may not this be the 
beautiful outcome of divine grace and of our own utter willing- 
ness ? 

And—last of all—the world vision. We saw it from the stand- 
point of the Holy City, Jerusalem, through the eyes of Dr. Mott. 
We see it in the light of the New Jerusalem as the city of God 
comes down from heaven to earth. I cannot believe that our 
attitude to foreign missions—to world-wide evangelism—can be 
unaffected after the moments we have spent together on the 
hills of God. You have listened to the appeals of other lands. 
You have responded by measures designed to open the way from 
the giver to those who need without avoidable interference by 
checks and safeguards. You have sent forth a comprehensive 
statement of the aim of missionary endeavor, and then have 
set about to realize your aim of a self-supporting, self-propagating 
and: self-governing Church, by making new grants of power to 
fields overseas. The extension of the authority of Central Con- 
ferences, the appointment of a Commission to go still more deep- 
ly into the problem, the adoption of a plan which ultimately 
may become church-wide and transform an American Church 
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with missionary dependencies into an international church of 
the first rank—these acts are the pledges of your sincerity and 
your zeal. You have seen your splendid fellow-Methodists who 
have come across the seas to reach this place, you have found 
their hearts as your hearts, and as you have struck hands and 
pronounced the sacred words, “My brother,” a new joy has 
entered into you both. here are three forms or degrees of 
independence which may serve: to bring about the truly indig- 
enous church. One is the formation of Central Conferences 
with constantly increasing powers, but with unbroken relation 
- to our international organization. The second is by union with 
other Methodist churches in the same land, as in Korea and in 
Mexico, yielding greater local solidarity while inevitably affecting 
to some extent the bond uniting the native church to other 
countries. The third involves the possible disappearance of the 
Methodist name and form, as in such a union as is proposed with 
the American Board Mission in the Balkans. But you have 
shown yourselves ready for all. Whatever steps may promote the 
glory of our Lord and the spread of His Kingdom are not too 
' hard for his people to take. 

In the contemplation of these great problems and opportu- 
nities we have had some high hours. Some may have come to 
Kansas City with doleful anticipations of a month of recrimina- 
tions and wrangling and bitterness, but if there were such: they 
have been delightfully disappointed. “We can feel very happy 
over this Conference,” said one honored brother; and so say we 
all. The retired, laying down their loads and going off. with 
light hearts like boys released from school; those who have 
just taken on the burden of new responsibilities ; those who have 
not been elected, but generously and nobly withdrew from various 
nominations when they felt that thus the work would be ad- 
vanced—yes, “we all can feel very happy over this Conference.” 
We have been happy as we tinkered, happy as we gazed or 
dreamed, happy as we planned. But now we go out, not to 
keep tinkering or to keep dreaming, but to: use the machinery, 
improved in whatever way it may be by our toils, to do the work 
of our Lord. One month—or six months—of tinkering is enough 
out of a quadrennium. He who attempts now to concentrate the 
thought of the Church on its machinery rather than on the 
work and the world is rendering us but a poor service. Criticism 
may well cease; there is too much to do. A homely proverb of 
this section is said to be, “A kicking mule pulls no load.”. 

If I were to take one phrase by which to characterize the work 
of this Conference, it would be the reassertion of the catholicity 
of Methodism. In the thought of its founder Methodism ‘was 
inclusive. Nationality, color, creed, class, need not separate men. 
Any method was a good method which succeedetl. Any doctrine 
was a good doctrine which revealed God and saved men. Any 
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action was religious which could be brought under the lordship 
of Jesus Christ. Hach in his own manhood, with his own priestly 
approach to the One God, each with his own opinion and his 
own rite, may count himself a brother to all though he be unlike 
all. Methodism is essentially catholic. Methodism is both con- 
servative and progressive. Methodism has a place for pre-millen- 
nialism and for post-millennialism, and for those who interpret 
the future coming of Our Lord in neither of these ways. Method- 
ism has a place for fundamentalists and for higher critics; for 
New School and for Old School; for High Church, for 
Low Church, and for Broad Church; for social radicals 
and for social standpatters. The Church, if it is any- 
thing divine and mighty and permanent, is a spiritual fellow- 
ship of believers in Jesus. Its rooftree is as wide as the heavens. 
The world in which we rejoice to dwell is no drab monotony. 
Uniformity is a desert of dull and deadly sand. But what we 
love is the world of verdant foliage, and purple hills, and flaming 
skies, of valleys and of mountains of infinite variety—a world 
in which no two blades of grass are precisely the same, yet the 
Good God made them all. He is exhaustless in his patterns. 
He hath made everything good in its time by making everything 
different. “But we are one in Him.” One blood, one Lord, one 
faith. 

This General Conference has meant a reassertion of the cath- 
olic temper of Methodism; now shall there be a reassertion of 
the spiritual power of Methodism ? 
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